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METHODS  OF  STUDY  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


It  is  my  intention,  in  this  series  of 
papers,  to  gire  the  history  of  the  prog- 
ress in  Natural  History  from  the  begin- 
ning, —  to  show  how  men  first  approach- 
ed Isstnre^— how  the  facts  of  Natural 
History  hare  been  accumulated,  and  how 
those  hkcts  have  been  converted  into  sci- 
ence. In  so  doing,  I  shall  present  the 
methods  employed  in  Natural  History  on 
a  wider  scale  and  with  broader  generali- 
zations than  if  I  limited  myself  to  the 
study  as  it  exists  to^ay.  The  history  of 
fawnanity,  in  its  efforts  to  understand  the 
Creation,  resembles  the  development  of 
any  individual  mind  engaged  in  the  same 
direction.  It  has  its  infancy,  with  the  first 
recognition  of  surrounding  objects ;  and, 
indeed,  the  early  observers  seem  to  us  like 
^ildren  in  their  first  attempts  to  under- 
stand the  world  in  which  they  live.  But 
tiiese  eflforts,  that  appear  childish  to  us 
now,  were  the  first  steps  in  that  field  of 
knowledge  which  is  so  extensive  that  all 
oar  progress  seems  only  to  show  us  how 
much  is  left  to  da 

Aristotle  b  the  representative  of  the 
learning  of  antiquity  in  Natural  Science. 


The  great  mind  of  Greece  in  his  day,  and 
a  leader  in  all  the  intellectual  culture  of 
his  time,  he  was  especially  a  naturalist^ 
and  his  woric  on  Natural  History  is  a 
record  not  only  of  his  own  investigations, 
but  of  all  preceding  study  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  even  then  much 
had  been  done,  and,  in  allusion  to  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  the  human  frame, 
which  he  does  not  describe  in  full,  he  re- 
fers his  readers  to  familiar  works,  saying, 
that  illustrations  in  point  may  be  found 
in  anatomical  text-books.* 

Strange  that  in  Aristotle's  day,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  such  books  should 
have  been  in  general  use,  and  that  in 
our  time  we  are  still  in  want  of  elemen- 
tary text-books  of  Natural  Histor}',  hav- 
ing special  reference  to  the  animals  of 
our  own  country,  and  adapted  to  the 
use  of  schools.  One  fact  in  Aristotle's 
"History  of  Animab"  is  very  striking, 
and  makes  it  difiicult  for  us  to  under- 
stand much  of  its  contents.  It  never 
occurs  to  him  that  a  time  may  come  when 
the  Greek  language  —  the  language  of 
all  culture  and  science  in  hb  time  — 

*  See  Aristotle's  Zodhffy,  Book  I.,  Chapter 
xiv. 
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would  not  be  the  language  of  all  culU- 
yated  men.  He  took,  therefore,  little 
pains  to  characterize  the  animals  he  al- 
ludes to,  otherwise  than  by  their  cur- 
rent names ;  and  of  his  descriptions  of 
their  habits  and  peculiarities,  much  b 
lost  upon  us  from  their  local  character 
and  expression.  There  is  also  a  total  ab- 
sence of  systematic  form,  of  any  classifi- 
cation or  framework  to  express  the  divis- 
ions of  the  animal  kingdom  into  larger 
or  lesser  groups.  His  only  divisions  are 
genera  and  species:  classes,  orders,  and 
families,  as  we  understand  them  now, 
are  quite  foreign  to  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom.  Fishes  and 
birds,  for  instance,  they  considered  as 
genera,  and  their  different  representa- 
tives as  species.  They  grouped  together 
quadrupeds  also  in  contradistinction  to 
animals  with  legs  and  wings,  and  they 
distinguished  those  that  bring  forth  living 
young  from  those  that  lay  eggs.  But 
though  a  system  of  Nature  was  not  famil- 
iar even  to  their  great  philosopher,  and 
Aristotle  had  not  arrived  at  the  idea  of  a 
classification  on  general  principles,  he  yet 
stimulated  a  search  into  the  closer  affini- 
ties among  animals  by  the  differences 
be  pointed  out  He  divided  the  animal 
kingdom  into  two  groups,  which  he  call- 
ed Enaima  and  Anaimay  or  animals  with 
blood  and  animals  without  blood.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  by  the 
word  blood  he  designated  only  the  red 
fluid  circulating  in  the  higher  animals; 
whereas  a  fluid  akin  to  blood  exists  in 
all  animals,  variously  colored  in  some, 
but  colorl^s  in  a  laige  number  of  oth- 
ers. 

Af\er  Aristotle,  a  long  period  elapsed 
without  any  addition  to  the  information 
he  lefl  us.  Rome  and  the  Middle  Ages 
gave  us  nothing,  and  even  Pliny  added 
hardly  a  fact  to  those  that  Aristotle  re- 
corded. And  though  the  great  natural- 
ists of  the  sixteenth  century  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  this  study,  their  investigations 
were  chiefly  directed  towards  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  animals  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing,  mingled  with 
•commentaries  upon  the  ancients.     Sys- 


tematic Zoology  was  but  little  advanced 
by  their  efforts. 

We  must  come  down  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, to  Linnaeus,  before  we  find  the  his- 
tory taken  np  where  Aristotle  had  left  it, 
and  some  of  his  miggestions  carried  oat 
with  new  vigor  and  vitality.  Aristotle 
had  distinguished  only  between  genera 
and  species;  Linnaeus  took  hold  of  this 
idea,  and  gave  special  names  to  other 
groups,  of  different  weight  and  value. 
Besides  species  and  genera,  he  gives  us 
orders  and  classes, — considering  classes 
the  most  comprehensive,  then  orders,  then 
genera,  then  species.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, represent  these  groups  as  distin- 
guished by  their  nature,  but  only  by  their 
range  ;  they  were  still  to  him,  as  genera 
and  species  had  been  to  Aristotle,  only 
larger  or  smaller  groups,  not  founded  up- 
on and  limited  by  different  categories  of 
structure.  He  divided  the  animal  king- 
dom into  six  classes,  which  I  give  here,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  compare  them 
with  other  classifications :  —  Mammalia^ 
Birds,  RejOileSj  Fishes,  Insects,  Worms. 

That  this  classification  should  have  ex- 
pressed all  that  was  known  in  the  last 
century  of  the  most  general  relations 
among  animals  only  shows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  generalize  on  such  a  subject ;  nor 
should  we  expect  to  find  it  an  easy  task, 
when  we  remember  the  vast  number  of 
spedes  (about  a  quarter  of  a  million)  al- 
ready noticed  by  naturalists.  Linn«u8 
succeeded,  however,  in  finding  a  com- 
mon character  on  which  to  unite  most 
of  his  classes;  but  Uie  Mammalia,  that 
group  to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  re- 
mained very  imperfect  Indeed,  in  the 
eariier  editions  of  his  classification,  he 
does  not  apply  the  name  of  Mammalia  to 
this  class,  but  calls  the  higher  animals 
Quadrupedia,  characterizing  them  as 
the  animals  with  fbur  legs  and  covered 
with  fur  or  hair,  that  bring  forth  living 
young  and  nurse  them  with  milk.  In 
thus  admitting  external  features  as  class 
characters,  he  excluded  many  animals 
which  by  their  mode  of  reproduction,  as 
well  as  by  their  respiration  and  circula- 
tion, belong  to  this  class  as  much  as  the 
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QoadnipedB, — as,  for  instance,  all  the 
Cetaceans,  (Whales,  Porpoises,  and  the 
Mke,)  which,  though  they  have  not  legs, 
Bor  are  tl^r  bodies  covered  with  hair  or 
fur,  yet  bring  forth  Irving  young,  nurse 
them  with  milk,  are  warm-blooded  and 
air-breathing.  As  more  was  learned  of 
these  animals,  there  arose  serious  discus- 
lioii  and  criticiam  among  contemporary 
naturalists  respecting  the  classification  of 
Linnmas,  all  of  which  led  to  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  true  relations  among  an- 
imals. LinnsBos  himself,  in  his  last  edi- 
tion of  the  '*  Systema  Naturae,"  shows  us 
what  important  progress  he  had  made 
ance  be  first  announced  his  views ;  for  he 
ibitte  substitutes  for  the  name  of  Quad- 
rupedia  that  of  Mammalia^  including 
among  them  the  Whales,  which  he  char- 
acterizes as  air-breathing,  warm-blooded, 
and  bringing  forth  living  young  which 
they  nurse  with  milk.  Thus  the  very 
deficiencies  of  his  classification  sdmulated 
naturalists  to  new  criticism  and  investi- 
gation into  the  true  limits  of  classes,  and 
led  to  the  recognition  of  one  most  impor- 
tant principle, —  that  such  groups  are 
founded,  not  on  external  appearance,  but 
on  internal  structure,  and  that  internal 
structure,  therefore,  is  the  thing  to  be  stud- 
ied. The  group  of  Quadrupeds  was  not 
the  only  defective  one  in  this  classifica- 
tion of  Lannseus ;  his  class  of  Worms,  al- 
so, was  most  heterogeneous,  for  he  includ. 
ed  among  them  Shell-Fishes,  Slugs,  Star- 
Fishes,  Sei^Urchins,  and  other  animals 
that  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
class  of  Wonns. 

Bht  whatever  its  defects,  the  dassifi- 
catbn  of  Linnseus  was  the  first  attempt 
at  grouping  animals  together  according 
to  certain  common  structural  characters. 
Hjs  followers  and  pupils  engaged  at  once 
in  a  scrutiny  of  the  differences  and  simi- 
larities among  animals,  which  soon  led  to 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  class- 
es: instead  of  rix,  there  were  present- 
ly nine,  twelve,  and  noore.  But  till  Cu- 
vier's  time  there  was  no  great  principle 
of  classification.  Facts  were  accumu- 
lated and  more  or  less  systematized,  but 
they  were  not  yet  arranged  according 


to  law ;  the  principle  was  still  wanting 
by  which  to  generalize  them  and  give 
meaning  and  vitidity  to  the  whole.  It 
was  Cuvier  who  found  the  key.  He  him- 
self tells  us  how  he  first  began,  in  his  inr 
vestigations  upon  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  animals,  to  use  his  dissections  with 
reference  to  finding  the  true  relations  be- 
tween animals,  and  how,  ever  af^er,  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy  assisted  him  in  his 
classifications,  and  his  classifications  threw 
new  light  again  on  his  anatomical  inves- 
tigations,—  each  science  thus  helping  to 
fertilize  the  other.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  superficial  observers  who  are  in 
haste  to  announce  every  new  fact  that 
they  chance  to  find,  and  his  first  paper  * 
specially  devoted  to  classification  gave 
to  the  world  the  ripe  firuit  of  ^'ears  of 
study.  This  was  followed  by  his  great 
work,  '*  Le  R^gne  Animal."  He  said  that 
animals  were  united  in  their  most  com- 
prehensive groups,  not  on  special  charac- 
ters, but  on  different  plans  o/stmcture, — 
moulds,  he  called  them,  in  which  all  ani- 
mals had  been  cast  He  tells  us  this  in 
such  admirable  language  that  I  must,  to 
do  justice  to  his  thought,  give  it  in  his 
own  words:  — 

'*  8i  Ton  consid^re  le  r^gne  animal 
d'apr^  les  principes  que  nous  venons  de 
poser  en  se  d^barrassant  des  prdjug^ 
^tablis  sur  les  divisons  anciennement  ad- 
mises,  en  n*ayant  ^gard  qu'k  Torganisa- 
tion  et  k  la  nature  des  animaux,  et  non 
pas  k  leur  grandeur,  k  leur  utility,  au  plus 
ou  moins  de  connaissance  que  nous  en 
avons,  ni  k  toutes  les  autres  circonstances 
accessoires,  on  trouvera  qu'il  existe  qua- 
tre  formes  principales,  quatre  plans  gend- 
raux,  si  Ton  pent  s'exprimer  ainsi,  d*aprfes 
lesquels  tons  les  animaux  semblent  avoir 
4t6  models,  et  dont  les  divisions  ult^ri- 
eures,  de  quelque  titre  que  les  natura- 
listes  les  aient  d^cor^es,  ne  sont  que  des 
modifications  assez  l^res,  fonddes  sur  le 
d^veloppement  ou  I'addition  de  quelques 
parties,  qui  ne  changent  rien  k  Tessence 
du  plan." 

«  Sur  un  nouvcau  rspprochement  k  4U^ 
blir  entre  les  Classes  qui  composent  le  R^gna 
AnimaL    Ann,  Mm.  ^  YoL  XDL 
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The  Talue  of  this  principle  was  sooa 
tested  hy  its  application  to  facts  already 
known,  and  it  was  found  that  animab 
whose  affinities  had  been  questionable 
before  were  now  at  once  referred  to  their 
true  relations  with  other  animals  by  ascer- 
taining whether  they  were  built  on  one 
or  another  of  these  plans.  Of  such  plans 
or  structural  conceptions  Cuvier  found 
in  the  whole  animal  kingdom  only  four, 
which  he  called  Vertebrates^  Mollusks, 
Artictdates,  and  Radiates. 

With  this  new  principle  as  the  basis  of 
investigation,  it  was  no  longer  enough  for 
the  naturalist  to  know  a  certain  amount 
of  features  characteristic  of  a  certain 
number  of  animals,  —  he  must  penetrate 
deep  enough  into  their  oi^anization  to 
find  the  secret  of  their  internal  structure. 
Till  he  can  do  this,  he  is  like  the  travel- 
ler in  a  strange  city,  who  looks  on  the 
exterior  of  edifices  entirely  new  to  him, 
but  knows  nothing  of  the  plan  of  their 
internal  architecture.  To  be  able  to 
read  in  the  finished  structure  the  plan 
on  which  the  whole  is  built  is  now  essen- 
tial to  every  naturalist 

There  have  been  many  criticisms  on 
this  division  of  Cuvier's,  and  many  at- 
tempts to  change  it;  but  though  some 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
details  of  his  classification,  all  departures 
from  its  great  fundamental  principle  are 
errors,  and  do  but  lead  us  away  from  the 
recognition  of  the  true  affinities  among 
animals. 

Each  of  these  plans  may  be  stated  in 
the  most  general  terms.  In  the  Verte- 
brcUes  there  is  a  vertebral  column  ter- 
minating in  a  prominent  head ;  this  col- 
umn has  an  arch  above  and  an  arch  be- 
low, forming  a  double  internal  cavity. 
The  parts  are  syomietrically  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
body.  In  the  MoUusks,  also,  the  parts  are 
arranged  according  to  a  bilateral  symme- 
try on  either  side  of  the  body,  but  the 
body  has  but  one  cavity,  and  is  a  soft, 
concentrated  mass,  without  a  distinct  in- 
dividualization of  parts.  In  the  Articu- 
lates there  is  but  one  cavity,  and  the 
parts  are  here  again  arranged  on  either 


side  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  but  in  these 
animals  the  whole  body  is  divided  from 
end  to  end  into  transverse  rings  or  joints 
movable  upon  each  other.  In  the  Ra- 
diates we  lose  sight  of  the  bilateral  sym- 
metry so  prevalent  in  the  other  three, 
except  as  a  very  subordinate  element  of 
structure;  the  plan  of  this  lowest  type 
is  an  organic  sphere,  in  which  all  parts 
bear  definite  relations  to  a  vertical  axis. 

It  is  not  upon  any  special  features, 
then,  that  these  lai^est  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  based,  but  sim- 
ply upon  the  general  structural  idea. 
Striking  as  this  statement  was,  it  was 
coldly  received  at  first  by  contempora- 
ry naturalists:  they  could  hardly  grasp 
Cuvier's  wide  generalizations,  and  per- 
haps there  was  also  some  jealousy  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  views.  Whatever  the 
cause,  hb  principle  of  classification  was 
not  fully  appreciated;  but  it  opened  a 
new  road  for  study,  and  gave  us  the  key- 
note to  the  natural  affinities  among  ani- 
mals. Lamarck,  his  contemporary,  not 
recognizing  the  truth  of  this  principle, 
distributed  the  animal  kingdom  into  two 
great  divisions,  which  he  calls  Vertebrates 
and  Invertebrates,  Ehrenberg  also,  at  a 
later  period,  announced  another  division 
under  two  heads, — those  with  a  continu- 
ous solid  nervous  centre,  and  those  with 
merely  scattered  nervous  swellings.* 

But  there  was  no  real  progress  in  ei- 
ther of  these  latter  classifications,  so  far 
as  the  primary  divisions  are  concerned ; 
for  they  correspond  to  the  old  division  of 
Aristotle,  under  the  head  of  animab  with 
or  without  blood,  the  Enaima  and  Anai- 
ma.  Thb  coincidence  between  systems 
based  on  different  foundations  may  teach 
us  that  every  structural  combination  in- 
cludes certain  inherent  necessities  which 
will  bring  animab  together  on  whatever 
set  of  features  we  try  to  classify  them ;  so 
that  the  division  of  Aristotle,  founded  on 
the  circulating  fluids,  or  that  of  Lamarck, 
on  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  back- 

*  For  more  detatb  upon  the  different  sys- 
tems of  Zoology,  tee  AgSMii^s  Essay  on  Clas- 
sification in  his  QmtrUmiioHi  to  the  Natmrai 
History  of  (As  UnUei  8kUe$,  Vol.  L 
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bone,  or  (hat  of  Ehrenberg,  on  the  differ- 
ences of  the  nervous  system,  cover  the 
tune  gronnd.  Lamarck  attempted  al- 
to to  use  the  faculties  of  animals  as  a 
groandworic  for  division  among  them. 
But  oor  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of 
animals  is  still  too  imperfect  to  justify 
any  such  use  of  it  His  divisions  into 
Apathetic,  Sensitive,  and  Intelligent  ani- 
nab  are  entirely  theoretical.  He  places, 
for  instance.  Fishes  and  Reptiles  among 
the  Intelligent  animals,  as  distinguished 
from  Crustacea  and  Insects,  which  he 
refers  to  the  second  division.  But  one 
would  be  puzzled  to  say  how  the  former 
manifest  more  intelligence  than  the  lat- 
ter, or  why  the  latter  should  be  placed 
among  the  Sensitive  animals.  Again, 
some  of  the  animals  that  he  calls  Apa- 
tiietic  have  been  proved  by  later  inves- 
tigators to  show  an  affection  and  care  for 
their  young,  seemingly  quite  inconsistent 
with  die  epithet  he  has  applied  to  them. 
In  (act,  we  know  so  little  of  the  faculties 
of  animals  that  any  classification  based 
upon  our  present  information  about  them 
must  be  very  imperfect 

Many  modifications  of  Cuvier*s  great 
divisions  have  been  attempted.  Some 
naturalists,  for  instance,  have  divided  off 
a  part  of  the  Radiates  and  Articulates, 
insisting  upon  some  special  features  of 
structure,  and  mistaking  these  for  the 
more  important  and  general  character- 
istics of  their  respective  plans.  All  sub- 
sequent investigations  of  such  would-be 
improvements  show  them  to  be  retrograde 
movements,  only  proving  more  clearly 
that  Cnvier  detected  in  his  four  plans 
all  the  great  structural  ideas  on  which 
the  vast  variety  of  animals  is  founded. 
This  result  is  of  greater  importance  than 
may  at  first  appear.  Upon  it  depends 
the  question,  whether  all  such  classifica- 
tiooa  represent  merely  individual  impres- 
sions and  opinions  of  men,  or  whether 
there  is  really  something  in  Nature  that 
preflses  upon  us  certain  divisions  among 
animals,  certain  affinities,  certain  limita- 
ticMW,  founded  upon  essential  principles 
of  organization.  Are  our  systems  the  in- 
Tentions  of  natarafists,  or  only  their  read- 


ing of  the  Book  of  Nature  ?  and  can  that 
book  have  more  than  one  reading?  If 
these  classifications  are  not  mere  inven- 
tions, if  they  are  not  an  attempt  to  clas- 
sify for  our  own  convenience  the  objects 
we  study,  then  they  arc  thoughts  which, 
whether  we  detect  them  or  not,  are  ex- 
pressed in  Nature, — then  Nature  is  the 
work  of  thought,  the  production  of  intelli- 
gence carried  out  according  to  plan,  there- 
fore premeditated,  —  and  in  our  study  of 
natural  objects  we  are  approaching  the 
thoughts  of  the  Creator,  reading  His  con- 
ceptions, interpreting  a  system  that  is  His 
and  not  ours. 

All  the  divergence  from  the  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  this  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  arises  from  an  inability  to 
distinguish  between  a  plan  and  the  exe- 
cution of  a  plan.  We  allow  the  details 
to  shut  out  the  plan  itself,  which  exists 
quite  independent  of  special  forms.  I 
hope  we  shall  find  a  meaning  in  all  these 
plans  that  will  prove  them  to  be  the  parts 
of  one  great  conception  and  the  work  of 
one  Mind. 

n. 

Proceeding  upon  the  view  that  there 
is  a  close  analogy  between  the  way  in 
which  eyery  individual  student  penetrates 
into  Nature  and  the  progress  of  science 
as  a  whole  in  the  history  of  humanity,  I 
continue  my  sketch  of  the  successive  steps 
that  have  led  to  our  present  state  of  knowl 
edge.  I  began  with  Aristotle,  and  show 
ed  that  this  great  philosopher,  though  he 
prepared  a  digest  of  all  the  knowledge 
belonging  to  his  time,  yet  did  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  any  system  or  of  any  scien- 
tific language  differing  from  the  common 
mode  of  expression  of  his  day.  He  pre- 
sents his  information  as  a  man  with  his 
eyes  open  narrates  in  a  familiar  style  what 
he  sees.  As  civilization  spread  and  sci- 
ence had  its  representatives  in  other  coun- 
tries besides  Greece,  it  became  indispen- 
sable to  have  a  conmion  scientific  lan- 
guage, a  technical  nomenclature,  combin- 
ing many  objects  under  common  names, 
and  enabling  every  naturalist  to  exprea 
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the  results  of  his  observations  readily  and 
simply  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all  oth- 
er students  of  Natural  History. 

Linnaeus  devised  such  a  system,  and  to 
him  we  owe  a  most  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive scientific  mode  of  designating  animals 
and  plants.  It  may  at  first  seem  no  advan- 
tage to  give  up  the  common  names  of  the 
vernacular  and  adopt  the  unfamiliar  ones, 
but  a  word  of  explanation  will  make  the 
object  clear.  Perceiving,  for  instance,  the 
close  relations  between  certain  members 
of  the  larger  groups,  Linneus  gave  to  them 
names  that  should  be  conunon  to  all,  and 
which  are  called  generic  names,  —  as  we 
speak  of  Ducks,  when  we  would  designate 
in  one  word  the  Mallard,  the  Widgeon, 
the  Canvas-Back,  etc. ;  but  to  these  ge- 
neric names  he  added  qualifying  epithets, 
called  specific  names,  to  indicate  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  each  group.  For  example, 
the  Lion,  the  Tiger,  the  Panther,  the  Do- 
mestic Cat  constitute  such  a  natural  group, 
which  Linnseus  called  Fdis^  Cat,  indicat- 
ing the  whole  genus ;  but  the  species  he 
designates  as  Felis  ccUus,  the  Domestic 
Cat, — Felis  leo^  the  Lion, — Felis  tigriSf  the 
Tiger,— Fc/is  pantherd,  the  Panther.  So 
he  called  all  the  Dogs  Canis  ;  but  for  the 
different  kinds  we  have  Canis  famUia- 
risy  the  Domestic  Dog, —  Canis  lupus^  the 
Wolf, —  Canis  vulpeSy  the  Fox,  etc. 

In  some  families  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom we  can  appreciate  better  the  appli- 
cation of  this  nomenclature,  because  we 
have  something  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
vernacular.  We  have,  for  instance,  one 
name  for  all  the  Oaks,  but  we  call  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  Swamp  Oak,  Red  Oak,  White 
Oak,  Chestnut  Oak,  etc.  So  Linnaeus,  in 
his  botanical  nomenclature,  called  all  the 
Oaks  by  the  generic  name  Quercus,  (char- 
acterizing them  by  their  fruit,  the  acorn, 
common  to  all,)  and  qualified  them  as 
Quercus  hicolor^  Quercus  rvbroy  Q^ercu$ 
albay  Quercus  casianeaj  etc.,  etc.  His  no- 
menclature, being  so  easy  of  application, 
became  at  once  exceedingly  popular  and 
made  him  the  great  scientific  legislator 
of  his  century.  He  insisted  on  Latin 
nunes,  because,  if  every  naturalist  should 
use  his  own  language,  it  must  lead  to  great 


confusion,  and  this  Latin  nomenclature 
of  double  significance  was  adopted  bj* 
alL  Another  advantage  of  this  binominal 
Latin  nomenclature  consists  in  ]>reventin^ 
the  confusion  frequently  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  same  name  to  designate  difier- 
ent  animals  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
— as,  for  instance,  the  name  of  Kobin, 
used  in  America  to  designate  a  bird  of  the 
Thrush  family,  entirely  different  from  the 
Robin  of  the  Old  World,-or  of  different 
names  for  the  same  animal,  as  Perch  or 
Chogset  or  Burgall  for  our  Cunner.  Noth- 
ing is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  an^ver- 
appreciation  of  technicalities,  valuing  the 
name  more  highly  than  the  thing;  but 
some  knowledge  of  this  nomenclature  is 
necessary  to  every  student  of  Nature. 

The  improvements  in  science  thus  far 
were  chiefly  verbal.  Cuvier  now  came 
forward  and  added  a  princijde.  He  show- 
ed that  all  animals  are  built  upon  a  cer- 
tain number  of  definite  plans.  This  was 
a  momentous  step,  the  significance  of 
which  is  not  yet  appreciated  to  its  full 
extent ;  for,  had  its  importance  been  un- 
derstood, the  efforts  of  naturalists  would 
have  been  directed  toward  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  all  the  plans, — instead  of  which,  the 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  lar- 
ger and  smaller  groups  chiefly  attracted 
their  attention,  and  has  been  carried  too 
far  by  some  of  them.  Linneus  began 
with  six  classes,  Cuvier  brought  them  up 
to  nineteen,  and  at  last  the  animal  king- 
dom was  subdivided  by  subsequent  inves- 
tigators into  twenty-eight  classes.  This 
multiplication  of  divisions,  however,  soon 
suggested  an  important  question :  How 
far  are  these  divisions  natural  or  inher- 
ent in  the  objects  themselves,  and  not 
dependent  on  individual  views? 

While  Linnaeus  pointed  out  classes,  or- 
ders, genera,  and  species,  other  nataral- 
ists  had  detected  other  divisions  among 
animals,  called  families.  Lamarck,  who 
had  been  a  distinguished  botanist  before 
he  began  his  study  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
brought  to  his  zoological  researches  his 
previous  methods  of  investigation.  Fami- 
lies in  the  vegetable  kingdom  had  hmg 
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been  disdogauhed  by  French  botanists ; 
And  one  cannot  examine  the  groups  they 
call  by  this  name,  without  perceiving,  that, 
though  they  bring  them  together  and  de- 
scribe them  according  to  other  characters, 
they  have  been  unconsciously  led  to  unite 
tbem  from  the  general  similarity  of  their 
port  and  bearing.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
fiunalies  of  Pines,  Oaks,  Beeches,  Maples, 
etc.,  and  you  feel  at  once,  that,  besides  the 
common  characters  given  in  the  technical 
deicriptions  of  these  trees,  there  is  also 
a  general  resemblance  among  them  that 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  associate  them 
together,  even  if  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  other  features  of  their  structure.  By 
an  instinctive  recognition  of  this  family 
fikeneas  between  plants,  botanists  have 
been  led  to  seek  for  structural  characters 
on  which  to  unite  them,  and  the  groups 
•0  founded  generally  correspond  with  the 
combinatjoos  suggested  by  their  appear- 
ance. 

By  a  like  process  Lamarck  combined 
animak  into  families.  His  method  was 
adopted  by  French  naturalists  generally, 
and  ibund  favor  especially  with  Cuvier, 
who  was  particularly  successful  in  limiting 
fiunilief  among  animals,  and  in  naming 
them  happily,  generally  selecting  names 
expressive  of  the  features  on  which  the 
groups  were  founded,  or  borrowing  them 
from  familiar  animals.  Much,  indeed,  de- 
pends upon  the  pleasant  sound  and  the 
significance  of  a  name ;  for  an  idea  reach- 
es the  mind  more  easily  when  well  ex- 
pressed, and  Cuvier's  names  were  both 
simple  and  significant.  His  descriptions 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  graphic  pre- 
cision,— giring  all  that  is  essential,  omit- 
ting all  that  is  merely  accessory.  He  has 
given  us  the  key-note  to  his  progress  in 
his  own  expressive  language :  — 

"  Je  dus  done,  et  cette  obligation  me 
prit  un  temps  considerable,  je  dus  faire 
marcher  de  front  Tanatomie  et  la  zoologie, 
les  disBections  et  le  classement ;  chercher 
dans  n>es  premieres  remarques  sur  I'or- 
ganisation  des  distributions  meilleures; 
m'en  servir  pour  aniver  k  des  remarques 
souvelles ;  employer  encore  ces  remarques 
k  perfectionner  les  distributions ;  faire  sor- 


tir  enfin  de  cette  f<^ndation  mutuelle  des 
deux  sciences,  Kune  par  I'autre,  un  sys- 
teme  zoologique  propre  k  servir  d'intro- 
ducteur  et  do  guide  dans  le  champ  de 
Tanatomie,  et  un  corps  de  doctrine  anato- 
mique  propre  k  servir  de  d^veloppement 
et  d'explication  au  systbme  zoologique." 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  so  many 
naturalists  have  entirely  overlooked  this 
significant  advice  of  Cuvier*s,  to  combine 
zoological  and  anatomical  studies  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
true  affinities  among  animals.  To  sum 
it  up  in  one  word,  he  tells  us  that  the  se- 
cret of  his  method  is  "  comparison,**—  ever 
comparing  and  comparing  throughout  the 
enormous  range  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
organization  of  animals,  and  founding  up- 
on the  differences  as  well  as  the  similar- 
ities those  broad  generalizations  under 
which  he  has  included  all  animal  struc- 
tures. And  this  method,  so  prolific  in 
his  hands,  has  also  a  lesson  for  us  all.  In 
this  country  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
the  study  of  Nature ;  but  while  there  ex- 
ist hundreds  of  elementary  works  illustrat- 
ing the  native  animab  of  Europe,  there 
are  few  such  books  here  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  information  respecting  the  ani- 
mals of  our  land  and  water.  We  are  thus 
forced  to  turn  more  and  more  to  our  own 
investigations  and  less  to  authority ;  and 
the  true  method  of  obtaining  independent 
knowledge  is  this  very  method  of  Cnvi- 
er's, — comparison. 

Let  us  make  the  most  common  applica- 
tion of  it  to  natural  objects.  Suppose  we 
see  together  a  Dog,  a  Cat,  a  Bear,  a  Horse, 
a  Cow,  and  a  Deer.  The  first  feature  that 
strikes  us  as  common  to  any  two  of  them 
is  the  horn  in  the  Cow  and  Deer.  But 
how  shall  we  associate  either  of  the  others 
with  these  ?  We  examine  the  teeth,  and 
find  those  of  the  Dog,  the  Cat,  and  the 
Bear  sharp  and  cutting,  while  those  of  the 
Cow,  the  Deer,  and  the  Horse  have  flat 
surfaces,  adapted  to  grinding  and  chew* 
ing,  rather  than  cutting  and  tearing.  We 
compare  these  features  of  their  structure 
with  the  habits  of  these  animals,  and  find 
that  the  first  are  carnivorous,  that  they 
seize  and  tear  their  prey,  while  the  others 
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are  herbivorous  or  grazing  animals,  living 
only  on  vegetable  substahces,  which  they 
chew  and  grind.  We  compare  farther  the 
Horse  and  Cow,  and  find  that  the  Horse 
has  front  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and  low- 
er jaw,  while  the  Cow  has  them  only  in 
the  lower;  and  going  still  farther  and 
comparing  the  internal  with  the  exter- 
nal features,  we  find  tiiis  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  in  direct  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent structure  of  the  stomach  in  the  two 
animals, —  the  Cow  having  a  stomach  with 
four  pouches,  adapted  to  a  mode  of  diges- 
tion by  which  the  food  is  prepared  for  the 
second  mastication,  while  the  Horse  has  a 
simple  stomach.  Comparing  the  Cow  and 
the  Deer,  we  find  that  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus is  the  same  in  both;  but  though 
they  both  have  horns,  in  the  Cow  the  horn 
is  hollow,  and  remains  through  life  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  bone,  while  in  the  Deer 
it  is  solid  and  is  shed  every  year.  With 
these  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  hesitate 
to  place  the  Dog,  the  Cat,  and  the  Bear 
in  one  division,  as  carnivorous  animals, 
and  the  other  three  in  another  division 
as  herbivorous  animals,  —  and  looking  a 
little  farther,  we  perceive,  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Cow  and  the  Deer,  the  Goat 
and  the  Sheep  have  cloven  feet,  and  that 
they  are  all  ruminants,  while  the  Horse 
has  a  single  hoof,  does  not  ruminate,  and 
must  therefore  be  separated  from  them, 
even  though,  like  them,  he  is  herbivo- 
rous. 

This  is  but  the  simplest  illustration, 
taken  from  the  most  familiar  objects,  of 
this  comparative  method;  but  the  same 
process  is  equally  applicable  to  the  most 
intricate  problems  in  animal  structures, 
and  will  give  us  the  clue  to  all  true  affin- 
ities between  animals.  The  education 
of  a  naturaUst,  now,  consists  chiefly  in 
leami  ng  how  to  compare.  If  he  have  any 
power  of  generalization,  when  he  has  col- 
lected his  facts,  this  habit  of  mental  com- 
parison will  lead  him  up  to  principles,  to 
the  great  laws  of  combination.  It  must 
not  discourage  us,  that  the  process  is  a 
slow  and  laborious  one,  and  the  results 
of  one  lifetime  afler  all  very  small.  It 
might  seem  invidious,  were  I  to  show  here 


bow  small  is  the  sum  total  of  the  work  ac- 
complished even  by  the  great  exceptional 
men,  whose  names  are  known  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  But  I  may  at  least 
be  permitted  to  speak  of  my  own  efibrts, 
and  to  sum  up  in  the  fewest  words  the 
result  of  my  life's  work.  I  have  devot- 
ed my  whole  life  to  the  study  of  Nature, 
and  yet  a  single  sentence  may  express  all 
that  I  have  done.  I  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  the 
succession  of  Fishes  in  geological  times 
and  the  difierent  stages  of  their  growth 
in  the  egg,  —  this  is  alL  It  chanced  to 
be  a  result  that  was  found  to  apply  to 
other  groups  and  has  led  to  other  conclu- 
sions of  a  like  nature.  But,  such  as  it  is, 
it  has  been  reached  by  this  system  of 
comparison,  which,  though  I  speak  of  it 
now  in  its  application  to  the  study  of 
Natural  Histoi*)',  is  equally  important  in 
every  other  branch  of  knowledge.  By 
the  same  process  the  most  mature  results 
of  scientific  research  in  Philology,  in 
Ethnology,  and  in  Physical  Science  are 
reached.  And  let  me  say  that  the  com- 
munity should  foster  the  purely  intellec- 
tual efforts  of  scientific  men  as  carefully  as 
they  do  their  elementary  schools  and  their 
practical  institutions,  generally  consider- 
ed so  much  more  useful  and  important  to 
the  public.  For  from  what  other  source 
shall  we  derive  the  higher  results  that  are 
gradually  woven  into  the  practical  re- 
sources of  our  life,  except  from  the  re- 
searches of  those  very  men  who  study 
science  not  for  its  uses,  but  for  its  truth  ? 
It  is  this  that  gives  it  its  noblest  interest : 
it  must  be  for  truth's  sake,  and  not  even 
for  the  sake  of  its  usefulness  to  humani- 
ty, that  the  scientific  man  studies  Nature. 
The  application  of  science  to  the  useful 
arts  requires  other  abilities,  other  quali- 
ties, other  tools  than  his;  and  therefore 
I  say  that  the  man  of  science  who  follows 
his  studies  into  their  practical  application 
is  false  to  his  calling.  The  practical  man 
stands  ever  ready  to  take  up  the  work 
where  the  scientific  man  leaves  it,  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  material  wants  and  uses 
of  daily  life. 

The  publication  of  Cuvier's  proposi- 
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tiofi,  that  the  animal  kiDgdom  is  built  on 
Ibar  plans,  created  an  extraordiary  ex- 
citement throughout  the  scientific  world. 
All  naturalists  proceeded  to  test  it,  and 
manj  soon  recognized  in  it  a  great  scien- 
tifio  truth,  —  while  others,  who  thought 
more  of  making  themselves  prominent 
dian  of  advancing  science,  proposed  poor 
amendments,  that  were  sure  to  be  reject- 
ed on  &rther  investigation.  There  were, 
kowever,  some  of  these  criticisms  and  ad- 
ditiocis  that  were  truly  improvements,  and 
touched  upon  points  overlooked  by  Cu- 
▼ier.  Blainville,  especially,  todc  up  the 
element  of  form  among  animals, — wheth- 
er divided  on  two  sides,  whether  radiated, 
whether  irregular,  etc.  He,  however, 
made  the  mistake  of  giving  very  elabo- 
nte  names  to  animals  already  known 
mider  simpler  ones.  Why,  for  instance, 
eall  aQ  animals  with  parts  radiating  in 
every  direction  Actinomorpha  or  AcHno- 
zoaria^  when  they  had  received  the  sig- 
nificant name  of  Radiates  f  It  seem- 
ed to  be  a  new  sjTstem,  when  in  fact  it 
was  only  a  new  name.  Ehrenbeig,  like- 
wite,  made  an  important  distinction,  when 
he  united  the  animals  according  to  the 
difieience  in  their  nervous  systems ;  but 
be  also  incumbered  the  nomenclature  un- 
Becessaiily,  when  he  added  to  the  names 
Antama  and  Enaxma  of  Aristotle  those 
of  Mytloneura  and  Ganglioneura, 

But  it  is  not  my  object  to  give  all  the 
diastfications  of  different  authors  here, 
and  I  will  therefore  pass  over  many  not- 
ed ones,  as  those  of  Burmeister,  Milne, 
Edwards,  Siebold  and  Stannius,  Owen, 
Leuckart,  Vogt,  Van  Beneden,  and  oth- 
ers, and  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
<me  investigator  who  did  as  much  for  the 
pcogws  of  Zoology  as  Cuvier,  though 
he  »  comparatively  little  known  among 
OS.  Karl  Ernst  von  Baer  proposed  a  clas- 
aification  based,  like  Cuvier's,  upon  plan ; 
but  he  recognized  what  Cuvier  failed  to 
perceive, —  namely,  the  importance  of 
distinguishing  between  type  (by  which 
he  means  exactly  what  Cuvier  means  by 
plan)  and  complication  of  structure,  —  in 
ocher  words,  between  plan  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan.    He  recognized  four 


types,  which  correspond  exactly  to  Cu- 
vier^s  four  plans,  though  he  calls  them 
by  different  names.  Let  us  compare 
them. 

Cuvier.  Baer. 

Badiates,  Peripheric, 

Mollusks,  Massive, 

Articulates,  Longitudinal, 

Vertebrates.  Doubly  Symmetrical 

Though  perhaps  less  felicitous,  the  names 
of  Baer  express  the  same  ideas  as  those 
of  Cuvier.  By  the  Peripheric  he  sig- 
nified those  in  which  all  the  parts  con- 
verge fix)m  the  periphery  or  circumfer- 
ence of  the  animal  to  its  centre.  Cuvier 
only  reverses  this  definition  in  his  name 
of  Radiates,  signifying  the  animals  in 
which  all  parts  radiate  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference.  By  Massive,  Ba- 
er indicated  those  animals  in  which  the 
structure  is  sof\  and  concentrated,  with- 
out a  very  distinct  individualization  of 
parts,  —  exactly  the  animals  included  by 
Cuvier  under  his  name  of  Mollusks,  or 
soft-bodied  animals.  In  his  selection  of 
the  epithet  Longitudinal,  Baer  was  less 
fortunate ;  for  all  animals  have  a  longi- 
tudinal diameter,  and  this  word  was  not, 
therefore,  sufficiently  special.  Yet  his 
Longitudinal  type  answers  exactly  to 
Cuvier's  Articulates, —  animals  in  which 
all  parts  are  arranged  in  a  succession 
of  articulated  joints  along  a  longitudinal 
axis.  Cuvier  has  expressed  this  joint- 
ed structure  in  the  name  Articulates; 
whereas  Baer,  in  hb  name  of  Longitu- 
dinal, referred  only  to  the  arrangement 
of  joints  in  longitudinal  succession,  in  a 
continuous  string,  as  it  were,  one  after 
another.  For  the  Doubly  Symmetrical 
tjrpe  his  name  is  the  better  of  the  two ; 
for  Cuvier's  name  of  Vertebrates  alludes 
only  to  the  backbone,  —  while  Baer, 
who  is  an  embryologist,  signifies  in  his 
their  mode  of  growth  also.  He  knew 
what  Cuvier  did  not  know,  that  in  its  first 
formation  the  germ  of  the  Vertebrate  di- 
vides in  two  folds :  one  turning  up  above 
the  backbone,  to  inclose  all  the  sensitive 
organs,  —  the  spinal  marrow,  the  organs 
of  sense,  all  those  oi^ns  by  which  life  is 
expressed;  the  other  turning  down  be- 
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low  the  backbone,  and  inclonng  all  thoM 
oi^gans  by  which  life  is  maintained,  —  the 
organs  of  digestion,  of  re^iration,  of  cir- 
culation, of  reproduction,  etc  So  there 
is  in  thb  t}7>e  not  only  an  equal  division 
of  parts  on  either  side,  but  also  a  division 
above  and  below,  making  thus  a  double 
symmetry  in  the  plan,  expressed  by  Baer 
in  the  name  he  gave  it  Baer  was  per- 
fectly original  in  his  conception  of  these 
four  types,  for  his  paper  was  published 
in  the  very  same  year  with  that  of  Cu- 
Tier.  But  even  in  Germany,  his  native 
land,  his  ideas  were  not  fully  appre- 
ciated :  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  — 
for,  had  his  countrymen  recognized  his 
genius,  they  might  have  claimed  him  as 
the  compeer  of  the  great  French  natural- 
ist 

Baer  also  founded  the  science  of 
Embryology,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
teacher,  DoUinger.  His  researches  in 
this  direction  showed  him  that  animals 
were  not  only  built  on  "four  plans,  but 
that  they  grew  according  to  four  modes 
of  development  The  Vertebrate  arises 
from  the  egg  differently  from  the  Articu- 
late, —  tlie  Articulate  differently  from  the 
MoUusk,  —  the  Mollusk  differently  from 
the  Radiate.  Cuvier  only  showed  us  the 
four  plans  as  they  exist  in  the  adult; 
Baer  went  a  step  farther,  and  showed 
us  the  four  plans  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion. But  bis  greatest  scientific  achieve- 
ment is  perhaps  the  discovery  that  all 
animals  originate  in  eggs,  and  that  all 
these  eggs  are  at  first  identical  in  sub- 
stance and  structure.  The  wonderful 
and  untiring  research  condensed  into  this 
simple  statement,  that  all  animals  arise 
from  eggs  and  that  all  those  eggs  are 
identical  in  the  beginning,  may  well  ex- 
cite our  admiration.  This  egg  consists 
of  an  outer  envelope,  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane, containing  a  fluid  more  or  less 
dense,  the  yolk ;  within  this  is  a  second 
envelope,  the  so-called  germinative  vesi- 
cle, containing  a  somewhat  different  and 
more  transparent  fluid,  and  in  the  fluid 
of  this  second  envelope  float  one  or  more 
so-called  germinative  specks.  At  Uiis 
stage  of  their  growth  all  eggs  are  aiioro- 


BCopicaQy  small,  yet  each  one  has  snch 
tenacity  of  its  individual  principle  of  life 
that  no  egg  was  ever  known  to  swerve 
from  the  pattern  of  the  parent  animal 
that  gave  it  birth. 

m 

From  the  time  that  Linnssus  showed 
us  the  necessity  of  a  scientific  system  as 
a  framework  for  the  arrangement  of  sci- 
entific £Mts  in  Natural  History,  the  nam- 
ber  of  divisions  adopted  by  zoologists  and 
botanists  increased  steadily.  Not  only 
were  families,  orders,  and  classes  added 
to  genera  and  species,  but  these  were  fur- 
ther multiplied  by  subdivbions  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups.  But  as  the  number  of 
divisions  increased,  they  lost  in  precise 
meaning,  and  it  became  more  and  mora 
doubtful  how  far  they  were  true  to  Na- 
ture. Moreover,  these  divisions  were  not 
taken  in  the  same  sense  by  all  naturalists: 
what  were  called  families  by  some  were 
called  orders  by  others,  while  the  orders 
of  some  were  the  classes  of  others,  till  it 
began  to  be  doubted  whether  these  scien* 
tifie  systems  had  any  foundation  in  Nap 
ture,  or  signified  anything  more  than  that 
it  had  pleased  Linnieus,  for  instance,  to 
call  certain  groups  of  animals  by  ono 
name,  while  Cuvier  had  chosen  to  call 
them  by  another.  1 

These  divisions  are,  first,  the  most  cooh 
prehensive  groups,  the  primary  divistoos, 
called  branehes  by  some,  types  by  others, 
and  divided  by  some  naturalists  into  so- 
called  sub-types,  meaning  only  a  more 
limited  circumscription  of  the  same  kind 
of  group ;  next  we  have  classes,  and  these 
also  have  been  divided  into  sub-classes, 
then  orders  and  sub-orders,  families,  sob- 
families,  and  tribes ;  then  genera,  species, 
and  varieties.  With  reference  to  the 
question,  whether  these  groups  really  ex- 
ist in  Nature  or  are  merely  the  expression 
of  individual  theories  and  opinions,  it  is 
worth  while  to  study  the  works  of  the 
early  naturalists,  in  order  to  trace  the 
natural  process  by  which  scientific  clas- 
sification has  been  reached ;  for  in  this» 
as  in  other  departments  of  learning,  prac- 
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tice  bas  always  preceded  theory.  We  do 
flie  thing  before  we  understand  why  we 
do  it :  speech  precedes  grammar,  reason 
precedes  logic ;  and  so  a  division  of  ani- 
mab  into  groups,  apon  an  instinctive  per- 
ception of  their  difierences,  has  preceded 
all  our  scientific  creeds  and  doctrines. 
Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  these  names  as  adopted  by 
naturalists. 

When  Cuvter  proposed  his  four  pri- 
mary divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  he 
added  his  argument  for  their  adoption, 
— hteQu$e,  he  said,  they  are  constructed 
OQ  four  different  plans.  All  the  prog- 
ress in  our  science  since  his  time  con- 
ftms  this  result;  and  I  shall  attempt  to 
show  that  there  are  really  four,  and  only 
four,  such  structural  ideas  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  all 
aaimak  are  included  under  one  or  anoth- 
ts  of  them.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that,  be- 
caose  we  have  arrived  at  a  sound  principle, 
we  are  therefore  unerring  in  our  practice. 
From  ignorance  we  may  misplace  animals, 
•ad  include  them  under  the  wrong  divis- 
ion. This  is  a  mntake,  however,  which  a 
better  insight  into  their  organization  rec- 
tifies; and  experience  constantly  proves, 
that,  whenever  the  structure  of  an  animal 
is  perfoetly  understood,  there  is  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  head  under  which  it  be- 
longs.  We  may  consequently  test  the 
merits  of  these  four  primary  groups  on 
the  evidence  fhmished  by  investigation. 
It  has  already  been  seen  that  these  plans 
may  be  presented  in  the  most  abstract 
Banner  without  any  reference  to  special 
animals.  i2a</ui/ion  expresses  in  one  word 
the  idea  on  which  the  lowest  of  these  types 
is  based.  In  Radiates  we  have  no  prom- 
taent  bilateral  symmetry,  as  in  all  other 
animals,  but  an  all  -  sided  synunetry,  in 
which  there  is  no  right  and  lef^,  no  ante- 
tior  and  posterior  extremity,  no  above 
and  below.  They  are  spheroidal  bodies ; 
yet,  though  many  of  them  remind  us  of 
a  sphere,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
Cttnpared  to  a  mathenuktical  sphere,  but 
rather  to  an  organic  sphere,  so  loaded  with 
life,  as  it  were,  as  to  produce  an  infinite 
Tiriety  of  radiate  sjrmmetry.   The  whole 


organization  is  arranged  around  a  centre 
toward  which  all  the  parts  converge,  or, 
in  a  reverse  sense,  trook  which  all  the 
parts  radiate.  In  MoUusks  there  is  a  lon- 
gitudinal axis  and  a  bilateral  symmetry ; 
but  the  longitudinal  axis  in  these  soft  con- 
centrated bodies  is  not  very  prominent; 
and  though  die  two  ends  of  this  axis  are 
distinct  fVom  each  other,  the  difierence  is 
not  so  marked  that  we  can  say  at  once, 
for  all  of  them,  which  is  the  anterior  and 
which  the  posterior  extremity.  In  this 
type,  right  and  left  have  the  preponder- 
ance over  the  other  diameters  of  the  body. 
The  sides  are  the  prominent  parts,— they 
are  charged  with  the  important  organs, 
loaded  with  those  peculiarities  of  the  struc- 
ture that  give  it  character.  The  Oyster 
is  a  good  instance  of  this,  with  its  double 
valve,  so  swollen  on  one  side,  so  flat  on 
the  other.  There  is  an  unconscious  rec- 
ognition of  this  in  the  arrangement  of  all 
collections  of  MoUusks ;  for,  though  the 
collectors  do  not  put  up  their  specimens 
with  any  intention  of  illustrating  this  pe- 
culiarity, they  instinctively  give  them  the 
position  best  calculated  to  display  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  they  necessarily  place  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  sides.  In 
Articulates  there  is  also  a  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  body  and  a  bilateral  synk- 
metry  in  tha  arrangement  of  parts ;  the 
head  and  tail  are  marked,  and  the  right 
and  left  sides  are  dbtinct  But  the  prom- 
inent tendency  in  this  type  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  region ; 
here  above  and  below  prevail  over  right 
and  left  It  is  the  back  and  the  lower 
side  that  have  the  preponderance  over 
any  other  part  of  the  structure  in  Articu- 
lates. The  body  is  divided  from  end  to 
end  by  a  succession  of  transverse  constric- 
tions, forming  movable  rings ;  but  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  animal,  its  striking  features, 
are  always  above  or  below,  and  especially 
developed  on  the  back.  Any  collection 
of  Insects  or  Crustacea  is  an  evidence  of 
this ;  being  always  instinctively  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  predom- 
inant features,  they  uniformly  exhibit  the 
back  of  the  animaL    The  profile  view  of 
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an  Articulate  has  no  mgnificance ;  where- 
as in  a  Mollusk,  on  the-  contrary,  the  pro- 
file view  is  the  most  illustrative  of  the 
structural  character.  In  the  highest  divis- 
ion, the  Vertebrates,  so  characteristically 
called  by  Baer  the  Doubly  Symmetrical 
type,  a  solid  column  runs  through  the 
body  with  an  arch  above  and  an  arch  be- 
low, thus  forming  a  double  internal  cavity. 
In  this  type,  the  head  is  the  prominent 
feature ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  loaded  end 
of  the  longitudinal  axis,  so  charged  with 
vitality  as  to  form  an  intelligent  brain, 
and  rising  in  man  to  such  predominance 
as  to  command  and  control  the  whole  or- 
ganism. The  structure  is  arranged  above 
and  below  this  axis,  the  upper  cavity  con- 
taining all  the  sensitive  organs,  and  the 
lower  cavity  containing  all  those  by  which 
life  is  maintained. 

While  Cuvier  and  his  followers  traced 
these  four  distinct  plans,  as  shown  in  the 
adult  animal,  Baer  opened  to  us  a  new 
field  of  investigation  in  the  embr}'ology 
of  the  four  types,  showing  that  for  each 
there  was  a  special  mode  of  growth  in  the 
e^g.  Looking  at  them  from  this  point  of 
▼iew,  we  shall  see  that  these  four  types, 
with  their  four  modes  of  growth,  seem  to 
fill  out  completely  the  plan  or  outline  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  leave  no  reason 
to  expect  any  further  development  or  any 
other  plan  of  animal  life  wit^'n  these  lim- 
its. The  eggs  of  all  animals  are  spheres, 
such  as  I  have  described  them ;  but  in  the 
Radiate  the  whole  periphery  is  transform- 
ed into  the  germ,  so  that  it  becomes,  by 
the  liquefying  of  the  yolk,  a  hollow  sphere. 
In  the  Mollusks,  the  germ  lies  above 
the  yolk,  absorbing  its  whole  substance 
through  the  under  side,  thus  forming  a 
massive  close  body  instead  of  a  hollow 
one.  In  the  Articulate,  the  germ  is  turn- 
ed  in  a  position  exactly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  Mollusk,  and  absorbs  the  yolk  up- 
on the  back.  In  the  Vertebrate,  the  germ 
divides  in  two  folds,  one  turning  upward, 
the  other  turning  downward,  above  and 
below  the  central  backbone.  These  four 
modes  of  development  seem  to  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  the  primitive  sphere, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  animal  lifei 


and  therefore  I  believe  that  Cuvier  and 
Baer  were  right  in  saying  that  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  is  included  under  these 
four  structural  ideas. 

Leuckart  proposed  to  subdivide  the  Ra- 
diates into  two  groups :  the  Ccelenterata, 
including  Polyps  and  Acalephs  or  Jel- 
ly-Fishes,  —  and  Echinoderms,  including 
Stai>Fishes,  Sea-Urchins,  and  Holothu- 
rians.  His  reason  for  this  distinction  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  organs  are 
inclosed  within  walls  of  their  o\jrn,  dis- 
tinct from  the  body-wall ;  whereas  in  the 
former  the  organs  are  formed  by  inter- 
nal folds  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  Polyps,  or  are  hollowed  out  of 
the  substance  of  the  body,  as  in  Jelly- 
Fishes.  This  implies  no  difference  in 
the  plan,  but  merely  a  difference  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan.  Both  are  equal- 
ly radiate  in  their  structure;  and  when 
Leuckart  separated  them  as  distinct  pri- 
mary types,  he  mistook  a  difference  in 
the  material  expression  of  the  plan  for  a 
diff*erence  in  the  plan  itself.  So  some 
naturalists  have  distinguished  Worms 
from  the  other  Articulates  as  a  sepa- 
rate division.  But  the  structural  plan 
of  this  type  is  a  body  divided  by  trans- 
verse constrictions  or  joints;  and  wheth- 
er those  joints  are  uniformly  arranged 
from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other, 
as  in  the  Worms,  or  whether  the  front 
joints  are  soldered  together  so  as  to  fonn 
two  regions  of  the  body,  as  in  Crustacea, 
or  divided  so  as  to  form  three  regions  of 
the  body,  as  in  winged  Insects,  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  typical  character 
of  the  structure,  which  remains  the  same 
in  all.  Branches  or  types,  then,  are  nat- 
ural groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  found- 
ed on  plans  of  structure  or  structural 
ideas. 

What  now  are  classes  ?  Are  they  less- 
er divisions,  differing  only  in  extent,  or 
are  they  founded  on  special  characters  ? 
I  believe  the  latter  view  to  be  the  true 
one,  and  that  class  characters  have  a  sig- 
nificance quite  different  from  that  of 
their  mere  range  or  extent  These  di- 
visions are  founded  on  certain  categories 
of  structure ;  and  were  there  but  one  ani- 
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mal  of  a  class  in  tbe  irorld,  if  it  had  those 
characters  on  which  a  class  is  founded, 
il  would  be  as  distinct  from  all  other 
animals  as  if  its  kind  were  counted  by 
thoosands.  Baer  approached  the  idea 
of  the  classes  when  he  discriminated  be- 
tween plan  of  structure  or  type  and  the 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  structure. 
Bot  whOe  he  understands  the  distinction 
between  a  plan  and  its  execution,  his 
ideas  respecting  the  different  features  of 
.structure  are  not  quite  so  precise.  He 
does  not,  for  instance,  distinguish  between 
the  complication  of  a  given  structure  and 
the  mode  of  execution  of  a  plan,  both  of 
which  are  combined  in  what  he  calls  de- 
grees of  perfection.  And  yet,  without 
this  distinction,  the  difference  between 
classes  and  orders  cannot  be  understood ; 
for  classes  and  orders  rest  upon  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  these  two  categories,  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
hare  by  no  means  the  same  significance. 
Again,  quite  distinct  from  both  of  these 
is  the  character  of  form,  not  to  be  con- 
foonded  either  with  complication  of  struo- 
tmre,  on  winch  orders  are  based,  or  with 
the  execution  of  the  plan,  on  which  class> 
es  rest  An  example  will  show  that  form 
ii  no  guide  for  the  determination  of  class- 
es or  ordera.  Take,  for  instance,  a  Beche- 
de-Mcr,  a  member  of  the  highest  class  of 
Radiates,  and  compare  it  with  a  Worm. 
Tbey  are  both  long  cylindrical  bodies ;  but 
one  has  parallel  divisions  along  the  length 
of  the  body,  the  other  has  the  body  divid- 
ed bj  transrerse  rings.  Though  in  ex- 
ternal form  they  resemble  each  other,  the 
one  is  a  worm-like  Badiate,  the  other  is 
a  worm-like  Articulate,  each  having  the 


structure  of  its  own  type ;  so  that  they  do 
not  even  belong  to  the  same  great  divis- 
ion of  the  animal  kingdom,  much  less  to 
the  same  class.  We  have  a  similar  in- 
stance in  the  Whales  and  Fishes, —  the 
Whales  having  been  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered as  Fishes,  on  account  of  their 
form,  while  their  structural  complication 
shows  them  to  be  a  low  order  of  the  class 
of  Mammalia,  to  which  we  ourselves  be- 
long, that  class  being  founded  upon  a 
particular  mode  of  execution  of  the  plan 
characteristic  of  the  Vertebrates,  while 
the  order  to  which  the  Whales  belong  de- 
pends upon  their  complication  of  struc- 
ture, as  compared  with  other  members 
of  the  same  class.  We  may  therefore 
say  that  neither  form  nor  complication 
of  structure  distinguishes  classes,  but  sim- 
ply the  mode  of  execution  of  a  plan.  In 
Vertebrates,  for  instance,  how  do  we  dis- 
tinguish the  class  of  Mammalia  from  the 
other  classes  of  the  type  ?  By  the  pecu- 
liar development  of  the  brain,  by  their 
breathing  through  lungs,  by  their  double 
circulation,  by  their  bringing  forth  living 
young  and  nursing  them  with  milk.  In 
this  class  the  beasts  of  prey  form  a  dis- 
tinct order,  superior  to  the  Whales  or 
the  herbivorous  animals,  on  account  of 
the  higher  complication  of  their  structure ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  we  place  the 
Monkeys  above  them  all.  But  among  the 
beasts  of  prey  we  distinguish  the  Bears, 
as  a  family,  from  the  family  of  Dogs, 
Wolves,  and  Cats,  on  account  of  their 
different  form,  which  does  not  imply  a 
difference' either  in  the  complication  of 
their  structure  or  in  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion of  their  plan. 
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AGNES  OF   SORRENTO. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 
THE  PENAXCE. 

The  course  of  our  stoiy  requires  us 
to  return  to  the  Capuchin  conveBt,  and 
to  the  struggles  and  trials  of  its  Supe- 
rior; for  in  his  hands  is  the  irresistible 
authority  which  must  direct  the  future 
life  of  Agnes. 

Prom  no  guilty  compliances,  bo  heed- 
less running  into  temptation,  had  he 
come  to  love  her.  The  temptation  had 
met  him  in  the  direct  path  of  duty ;  the 
poison  had  been  breathed  in  with  the 
perfume  of  sweetest  and  most  life-giving 
flowers :  nor  could  he  shun  that  tempta- 
tion, nor  cease  to  inhale  that  fatal  sweet- 
ness, without  confessing  himself  Tanquish- 
ed  in  a  point  where,  in  his  view,  to  yield 
was  to  be  lost  The  subtle  and  deceitful 
visit  of  Father  Johannes  to  his  cell  had 
the  effect  of  thoroughly  rousing  him  to  a 
complete  sense  of  his  position,  and  mak- 
ing him  feel  the  immediate,  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  all  the  eneigy  of  his 
will,  all  the  resources  of  his  nature  to 
bear  on  its  present  difficulties.  For  he 
felt,  by  a  fine  intuition,  that  already  he 
was  watched  and  suspected ;  —  any  falter- 
ing step  now,  any  wavering,  any  change 
in  his  mode  of  treating  his  female  peni- 
tents, would  be  maliciously  noted.  The 
military  education  of  his  early  days  had 
still  left  in  his  mind  a  strong  residuum  of 
personal  courage  and  honor,  which  made 
him  regard  it  as  dastardly  to  flee  when 
he  ought  to  conquer,  and  therefore  he 
set  his  face  as  a  flint  for  victory. 

But  reviewing  his  interior  world,  and 
taking  a  survey  of  the  work  before  him, 
he  felt  that  sense  of  a  divided  personal- 
ity which  often  becomes  so  vivid  in  the 
history  of  individuals  of  strong  will  and 
passion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
were  two  men  within  him :  the  one  tur- 
bulent, passionate,  demented;  the  other 
vainly  endeavoring  by  authority,  reason, 
and  conscience  to  bring  the  rebel  to 


subjection.  The  discipline  of  conventual 
life,  the  extraordinary  austerities  to  which 
he  had  condemned  himself,  the  monoto- 
nous solitude  of  his  existence,  all  tended 
to  exalt  the  vivacity  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which,  in  the  Italian  constitution,  is 
at  all  times  disproportionately  developed ; 
and  when  those  weird  harp-strings  of  the 
nerves  are  once  thoroughly  unstrung,  the 
fury  and  tempest  of  the  discord  some- 
times utteriy  bewilders  the  most  prac- 
tised self-government 

But  he  felt  that  something  must  be 
done  with  himself,  and  done  immediate- 
ly ;  for  in  a  few  days  he  must  again  meet 
Agnes  at  the  confesdonal.  He  must  meet 
her,  not  with  weak  tremblings  and  pas- 
nonate  fears,  but  calm  as  Fate,  inexora- 
ble as  the  Judgment-Day.  He  must  hear 
her  confession,  not  as  man,  but  as  God ; 
he  must  pronounce  his  judgments  with  a 
divine  dispassionateness.  He  must  dive 
into  the  recesses  of  her  secret  heart,  and, 
following  with  subtile  analysis  all  the  fine 
courses  of  those  fibres  which  were  feeling 
their  blind  way  towards  an  earthly  love, 
must  tear  them  remorselessly  away.  Well 
could  he  warn  her  of  the  insidiousness  of 
earthly  aflections;  better  than  any  one 
else  he  could  show  her  how  a  name  that 
was  blended  with  her  prayers  and  borne 
before  the  sacred  shrine  in  her  most 
retired  and  solemn  hours  might  at  last 
come  to  fill  all  her  heart  with  a  presence 
too  dangerously  dear.  He  must  direct 
her  gaze  up  those  mystical  heights  where 
an  unearthly  marriage  awaited  her,  its 
sealed  and  spiritual  bride ;  he  must  hur- 
ry her  footsteps  onward  to  the  irrevoca- 
ble issue. 

All  this  was  before  him.  But  ere  it 
could  be  done,  he  must  subdue  himself, — 
he  must  become  calm  and  pulseless,  in 
deadly  resolve ;  and  what  prayer,  what 
penance  might  avail  for  this  ?  If  all  that 
he  had  already  tried  had  so  miserably 
failed,  what  hope  ?  He  resolved  to  quit 
for  a  season  all  human  society,  and  enter 
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upon  one  of  those  desolate  periods  of  re- 
treat from  earthly  convene  well  known 
in  the  annals  of  samtehip  as  most  pro- 
Gfic  in  spiritual  victories. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  after  die  con- 
versatioQ  with  Father  Johannes,  he  star- 
tled the  monks  by  annonncing  to  them 
that  he  was  going  to  leave  them  for  sev- 
eral days. 

"  My  brotbera,'*  h^Aid, "  the  weight  of 
a  fear^  penance  is  laid  npon  me,  which 
I  most  work  out  alone.  I  leave  you  to- 
day, and  charge  you  not  to  seek  to  follow 
ny  footsteps ;  bat,  as  yon  hope  to  escape 
beQ,  watch  and  wrestle  for  me  and  yoor- 
selres  daring  the  time  I  am  gone.  Before 
aany  days  1  hope  to  return  to  you  with 
renewed  spiritual  strength." 

That  evening,  while  Agnes  and  her 
ntde  were  sitting  together  in  their  or- 
ange-garden, mingling  their  parting  pray- 
ers and  hymns,  scenes  of  a  very  difierent 
description  sarroanded  the  Father  Fran- 
cesca 

One  who  looks  on  the  flowery  fields 
and  blue  seas  of  this  enchanting  region 
thinks  that  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  could 
scarcely  find  on  earth  a  more  fitting  im- 
agt ;  nor  can  he  realize,  till  experience 
proves  it  to  him,  that  he  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  weird  and  dreary 
region  which  might  represent  no  less  the 
goblin  horrors  of  the  damned. 

Around  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  lie  fair 
villages  and  villas  garlanded  with  roses 
and  flushing  with  grapes  whose  juice 
gains  warmth  from  the  breathing  of  its 
sobterraneons  fires,  while  just  above  them 
rises  a  region  more  awful  than  can  be 
treated  by  the  action  of  any  conmion 
causes  of  sterility.  There,  immense  tracts 
sbping  gradually  upward  show  a  desola- 
tion so  peculiar,  so  utterly  unlike  every 
common  solitude  of  Nature,  that  one  en- 
ters upon  it  with  the  shudder  we  give  at 
that  which  is  wholly  unnaturaL  On  all 
sides  are  gigantic  serpent  convolutions  of 
black  Uts,  their  immense  folds  rolled  in- 
to erery  conceivable  contortion,  as  if,  in 
their  fiery  i^niee,  they  had  struggled  and 
wreathed  and  knotted  together,  and  then 
grown  cold  and  black  with  the  imperish- 


able signs  of  those  terrific  convulsions 
npon  them.  Not  a  blade  of /grass,  not 
a  flower,  not  even  the  hardiest  lichen, 
springs  up  to  relieve  the  utter  deathli- 
ness  of  the  scene.  The  eye  wanders  from 
one  black,  shapeless  mass  to  another,  and 
there  is  ever  the  same  suggestion  of  hid- 
eous monster  life,  —  of  goblin  convulsions 
and  strange  fiend-like  agonies  in  some  age 
gone  by.  One's  very  footsteps  have  an 
unnatural,  metallic  clink,  and  one's  gar- 
ments brushing  over  the  rough  surface 
are  torn  and  fretted  by  its  sharp,  re- 
morseless touch,  —  as  if  its  very  nature 
were  so  pitiless  and  acrid  that  the  slight- 
est contact  revealed  it 

The  sun  was  just  setting  over  the  beau- 
tiful Bay  of  Naples,  —  with  its  enchanted 
islands,  its  jewelled  city,  its  flowery  vil- 
lages, all  bedecked  and  bedropped  with 
strange  shifdngs  and  flushes  of  prismatic 
light  and  riiade,  as  if  they  belonged  to 
some  fairy-land  of  perpetual  festivity  and 
singing,  —  when  Father  Francesco  stop- 
ped in  his  toilsome  ascent  up  the  moun- 
tain, and,  seating  himself  on  ropy  ridges 
of  black  lava,  looked  down  on  the  peace- 
ful landscape. 

Above  his  head,  behind  him,  rose  the 
black  cone  of  the  mountain,  over  whose 
top  the  lazy  clouds  of  thin  white  smoke 
were  floating,  tinged  with  the  evening 
light;  around  him  the  desolate  convuls- 
ed waste,  —  so  arid,  so  supematurally 
dreary ;  and  below,  h'ke  a  soil  enchant- 
ed dream,  the  beautiful  bay,  the  gleam- 
ing white  villas  and  towers,  the  pictu- 
resque islands,  the  gliding  sails,  flecked 
and  streaked  and  dyed  with  the  violet 
and  pink  and  purple  of  the  evening  sky. 
The  thin  new  moon  and  one  glittering 
star  trembled  through  the  rosy  air. 

The  monk  wiped  from  his  brow  the 
sweat  that  had  been  caused  by  the  toil 
of  his  hurried  journey,  and  listened  to 
the  bells  of  the  Ave  Maria  pealing  from 
the  difierent  churohes  of  Naples,  filling 
the  atmosphero  with  a  soft  tremble  of 
solemn  dropping  sound,  as  if  spirits  in 
the  air  took  up  and  repeated  over  and 
over  the  angelic  salutation  which  a  thou- 
sand earthly  lips  were  just  then  uttering. 
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Mechanically  he  joined  in  the  invoca- 
tion which  at  that  moment  united  the 
hearts  of  all  Christians,  and  as  the  words 
passed  his  lips,  he  thought,  with  a  sad, 
desolate  longing,  of  the  hour  of  death  of 
which  they  spake. 

^  It  must  come  at  last,"  he  siud.  "  Life 
is  but  a  moment  Why  am  I  so  coward- 
ly? why  so  unwilling  to  suffer  and  to 
struggle  ?  Am  I  a  warrior  of  the  Lord, 
and  do  I  shrink  from  the  toils  of  the 
camp,  and  long  for  the  ease  of  the  court 
before  I  have  earned  it?  Why  do  we 
clamor  for  happiness  ?  Why  should  we 
sinners  be  happy  ?  And  yet,  O  God,  why 
is  the  world  made  so  lovely  as  it  lies  there, 
why  so  rejoicing,  and  so  girt  with  splen- 
dor and  beauty,  if  we  are  never  to  enjoy 
it  ?  If  penance  and  toil  were  all  we  were 
sent  here  for,  why  not  make  a  world 
grim  and  desolate  as  this  around  me  ? — 
then  there  would  be  nothing  to  seduce 
us.  But  our  path  is  a  constant  fight; 
Nature  is  made  only  to  be  resisted;  we 
must  walk  the  sharp  blade  of  the  sword 
over  the  fiery  chasm  to  Paradise.  Come, 
then !  —  no  shrinking !  —  let  me  turn  my 
back  on  everything  dear  and  beautiful, 
as  now  on  this  landscape !  ** 

He  rose  and  commenced  the  perpen- 
dicular ascent  of  the  cone,  stumbling 
and  climbing  over  the  huge  sliding  blocks 
of  broken  lava,  which  grated  and  crunch- 
ed beneath  his  feet  with  a  harsh  metal- 
lic ring.  Sometimes  a  broken  fragment 
or  two  would  go  tinkling  down  the  rough 
path  behind  him,  and  sometimes  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  whole  loose  black  mass  from 
above  were  about  to  slide,  like  an  ava- 
lanche, down  upon  his  head ;— he  almost 
hoped  it  would.  Sometimes  he  would 
stop,  overcome  by  the  toil  of  the  ascent, 
and  seat  himself  for  a  moment  on  a  black 
fragment,  and  then  his  eye  would  wan- 
der over  the  wide  and  peaceful  panora- 
ma below.  He  seemed  to  himself  like  a 
fly  perched  upon  some  little  roughness  of 
a  perpendicular  wall,  and  felt  a  strange 
airy  sense  of  pleasure  in  being  thus  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven.  A  sense  of 
relief,  of  beauty,  and  peacefulness  would 
steal  over  him,  as  if  he  were  indeed  some- 


thing disfranchised  and  disembodied,  a 
part  of  the  harmonious  and  beautiful 
world  that  lay  stretched  out  beneath 
him ;  in  a  moment  more  he  would  wak- 
en himself  with  a  start,  and  resume  his 
toilsome  journey  with  a  sullen  and  dog- 
ged perseverance. 

At  last  he  guned  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain,—  that  weird,  strange  region  where 
the  loose,  hot  soil,  cyumbling  beneath  his 
feet,  was  no  honest  foodful  mother  earth, 
but  an  acrid  mass  of  ashes  and  corrosive 
minerals.  Arsenic,  sulphur,  and  many  a 
sharp  and  bitter  salt  were  in  all  he  touch- 
ed, every  rifl  in  the  ground  hissed  with 
stifling  steam,  while  rolling  clouds  of  dun 
sullen  smoke,  and  a  deep  hollow  booming, 
Uke  the  roar  of  an  immense  furnace,  told 
his  nearness  to  the  great  crater.  He  pen- 
etrated the  sombre  tabernacle,  and  stood 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  huge  basin,  formed 
by  a  wall  of  rocks  around  a  sunken  plain, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  black  cone 
of  the  subterraneous  furnace,  which  crack- 
led and  roared  and  from  time  to  time  spit 
up  burning  stones  and  cinders  or  oozed 
out  slow  ropy  streams  of  liquid  fire. 

The  sulphurous  cliffs  were  dyed  in 
many  a  brilliant  shade  of  brown  and 
orange  by  the  admixture  of  various  ores, 
but  their  brightness  seemed  strange  and 
unnatural,  and  the  dizzying  whirls  of  va- 
por, now  enveloping  the  whole  scene  in 
gloom,  now  lifting  in  this  spot  and  now  in 
that,  seemed  to  magnify  the  dismal  pit  to 
an  indefinite  size.  Now  and  then  there 
would  come  up  from  the  very  entrails  of 
the  mountain  a  sort  of  convulsed  sob  of 
hollow  sound,  and  the  earth  would  quiver 
beneath  his  feet,  and  fragments  from  the 
surrounding  rocks  would  scale  ofl*  and 
fall  with  crashing  reverberations  into  the 
depth  beneath ;  at  such  moments  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  very  mountain  were  about 
to  crush  in  and  bear  him  down  in  its 
ruins. 

Father  Francesco,  though  blinded  by 
the  smoke  and  choked  by  the  vapor, 
could  not  be  content  without  descending 
into  the  abyss  and  exploring  the  very 
penetralia  of  its  mysteries.  Steadying 
his  way  by  means  of  a  cord  which  he  fas- 
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ta&ed  to  a  finn  projectbg  rock,  he  began 
ilowlj  and  painfully  clambering  down- 
ward. The  wind  was  sweepbg  across 
the  cham  from  behind,  bearing  the  nox- 
iooi  Tapon  away  from  him,  or  he  must 
ineTitablj  have  been  stifled.  It  took 
him  some  little  time,  however,  to  effect 
his  descent ;  bat  at  length  he  found  him- 
self fiurljr  landed  on  the  dark  floor  of  the 
gk)omj  inclosnre. 

The  ropy,  pitch-black  undulations  of 
lava  yawned  here  and  there  in  red-hot 
Clacks  and  seams,  making  it  appear  to 
be  only  a  crust  over  some  fathomless 
depth  of  molten  Ere,  whose  meanings  and 
boilings  coold  be  heard  below.  These 
daric  congealed  billowssrreaked  and  bent 
as  the  monk  stepped  upon  them,  and 
horned  his  feet  through  his  coarse  san- 
dals; yet  he  stumbled  on.  Now  and 
then  his  foot  would  crush  in,  where  the 
laTa  had  hardened  in  a  thinner  crust, 
and  he  would  draw  it  suddenly  back  from 
die  lurid  red-hot  metal  beneath.  The 
staff  on  which  he  rested  was  constantly 
kindling  into  a  light  blaze  as  it  slipped 
into  some  heated  hollow,  and  he  was  fain 
to  beat  out  the  fire  upon  the  cooler  sur- 
face. Sdll  be  went  on  half-stifled  by  the 
hoi  and  pongent  vapor,  but  drawn  by 
that  painful,  unnatural  curiosity  which 
possesses  one  in  a  nightmare  dream.  The 
great  cone  in  the  centre  was  the  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  attain, — the  near- 
est point  which  man  can  gain  to  this 
eternal  mystery  of  fire.  It  was  trem- 
bling with  a  perpetual  vibration,  a  hol- 
low, pulsating  undertone  of  sound  like 
the  suipng  of  the  sea  before  a  storm,  and 
the  lava  that  boiled  over  its  sides  rolled 
sbwly  down  with  a  strange  creaking;  it 
seemed  the  condensed,  intensified  essence 
and  expression  of  eternal  fire,  rising  and 
stin  rising  from  some  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  burning. 

Father  Francesco  drew  as  near  as  he 
coold  for  the  stifling  heat  and  vapor, 
and,  resting  on  his  staff,  stood  gazing  in- 
tently. The  lurid  Ught  of  the  fire  fell  with 
an  unearthly  glare  on  his  pale,  sunken 
features,  his  wild,  haggard  eyes,  and  his 
torn  and  disarranged  garments.    In  the 

YOU  IX.  2 


awful  solitude  and  silence  of  the  night 
he  felt  his  heart  stand  still,  as  if  indeed 
he  had  touched  with  his  very  hand  the 
gates  of  eternal  woe,  and  felt  its  fiery 
breath  upon  his  cheek.  Ho  half- imag- 
ined that  the  seams  and  clells  which 
glowed  in  lipid  lines  between  the  dark 
billows  would  gape  yet  wider  and  show 
the  blasting  secrets  of  some  world  of  fiery 
despair  below.  He  fancied  that  he  beard 
behind  and  around  the  mocking  laugh 
of  fiends,  and  that  confused  clamor  of 
mingled  shrieks  and  lamentations  which 
Dante  describes  as  filling  the  dusky  ap- 
proaches to  that  forlorn  realm  where  hope 
never  enters. 

"Ah,  God,-  he  exclaimed,  "for  this 
vain  life  of  man  I  They  eat,  they  drink, 
they  dance,  they  sing,  they  marry  and 
are  given  in  marriage,  they  have  caa- 
tles  and  gardens  and  villas,  and  the  very 
beauty  of  Paradise  seems  over  it  all, — 
and  yet  how  close  by  bums  and  roars  ^e 
eternal  fire  I  Fools  that  we  are,  to  clamor 
for  indulgence  and  happiness  in  this  life, 
when  the  question  is,  to  escape  everlast- 
ing burnings  I  If  I  tremble  at  this  outer 
court  of  God's  wrath  and  justice,  what 
must  be  the  fires  of  hell  ?  These  are 
but  earthly  fires ;  they  can  but  bum  the 
body :  those  are  made  to  bum  the  soul ; 
they  are  undjring  as  the  soul  is.  What 
would  it  be  to  be  dragged  down,  downy, 
down,  into  an  abyss  of  soul-fire  hotter 
than  this  for  ages  on  ages?  This  might 
bring  merciful  death  in  time:  that  will' 
have  no  end." 

The  monk  fell  on  his  knees  and  breath- 
ed out  piercing  supplications.  Every 
nerve  and  fibre  within  him  seemed  tense  ■ 
with  his  agony  of  prayer.  It  was  not  the 
outcry  for  purity  and  peace,  not  a  ten- 
der longing  for  forgiveness,  not  a  filial  re- 
morse for  sin,  but  Uie  nervous  anguish  of 
him  who  shrieks  in  the  immediate  appre- 
hension of  an  unendurable  torture.  It 
was  the  cry  of  a  man  upon  the  rack,  the 
despairing  scream  of  him  who  feels  him- 
self sinking  in  a  burning  dwelling.  Such 
anguish  has  found  an  utterance  in  Stra- 
della's  celebrated  "  Pietk,  Signore,"  which 
still  tells  to  our  ears,  in  its  wild  moans 
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and  piteous  shrieks,  the  religioas  concep- 
tions of  his  day ;  for  there  is  no  phase  of 
the  Italian  mind  that  has  not  found  ex- 
pression in  its  music 

When  the  oppression  of  the  heat  and 
sulphurous  vapor  became  too  dreadful  to 
be  borne,  the  monk  retraced  his  way  and 
climbed  with  difficulty  up  the  steep  sides 
of  the  crater,  till  he  gained  the  summit 
above,  where  a  comparatively  free  air  re- 
vived him.  All  night  he  wandered  up 
and  down  in  that  dreary  vicinity,  now 
listening  to  the  mournful  roar  and  crackle 
of  the  fire,  and  now  raising  his  voice  in 
penitential  psalms  or  the  notes  of  that 
terrific  "Dies  Ire"  which  sums  up  all 
the  intense  fear  and  horror  with  which 
the  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages  clothed 
the  idea  of  the  final  catastrophe  of  hu- 
manity. Sometimes  prostrating  himself 
with  his  face  towards  the  stifling  soil,  he 
prayed  with  agoniaed  intensity  till  Nature 
would  sink  in  a  temporary  collapse,  and 
sleep,  in  spite  of  himself^  would  steal  over 
him. 

So  waned  the  gloomy  hours  of  the  night 
away,  till  the  morning  broke  in  the  east, 
turning  all  the  blue  wavering  floor  of  the 
sea  to  crimson  brightness,  and  bringing 
up,  with  the  rising  breeze,  the  barking  of 
dogs,  the  lowing  of  Idne,  the  songs  of  la- 
borers and  boatmen,  all  firesh  and  breezy 
from  the  repose  of  the  past  night 

Father  Francesco  heard  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps  climbing  the  lava 
path,  and  started  with  a  nervous  trepida- 
tion. Soon  he  recognized  a  poor  peasant 
of  the  vicinity,  whose  child  he  had  tend- 
ed during  a  dangerous  illness.  He  bore 
with  him  a  little  basket  of  eggs,  with  a 
melon  and  a  fi^sh  green  salad. 

**  Good  morning,  hxAy  father,"  he  said, 
bowing  humbly.  "  I  saw  you  coming  this 
way  last  night,  and  I  could  hardly  sleep 
for  thinking  of  you ;  and  my  good  woman, 
Tereslna,  would  have  it  diat  I  should  come 
out  to  look  aAer  you.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  bring  a  little  offering; — it  was 
<the  best  we  had." 

**•  Thank  you,  my  son,"  said  the  monk, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  fresh,  honest  face 
of  the  peasant    ^  You  have  taken  too 


nmch  trouble  for  such  a  nnner.  I  most 
not  allow  myself  such  indulgences." 

<*  But  your  Reverence  must  live.  Look 
}«ou,"  said  the  peasant,  "at  least  your 
Reverence  will  take  an  egg.  See  here, 
how  handily  I  can  cook'  one,"  he  added, 
striking  hb  stick  into  a  little  cavity  of  a 
rock,  from  which,  as  frtnn  an  escape- valve, 
hissed  a  jet  of  hot  steam, — "see  here,  I 
nestle  the  egg  in  this  little  cleft,  and  it  will 
be  done  in  a  twinkling.  Our  good  Crod 
gives  us  our  fire  for  nothing  here." 

There  was  something  wholesomely  kind- 
ly and  cheerful  in  the  action  and  expres- 
sion of  the  man,  which  broke  upon  the 
overstrained  and  disturbed  musings  of  the 
monk  like  daylight  on  a  ghastly  dream. 
The  honest,  loving  heart  sees  love  in  ev- 
erything ;  even  the  fire  is  its  fatheriy  help- 
er, and  not  its  avenging  enemy. 

Father  Francesco  took  the  egg,  when 
it  was  done,  with  a  silent  gesture  of 
thanks. 

"  If  I  might  make  bold  to  say,"  said  the 
peasant,  encouraged,  "your  Reverence 
should  have  some  care  for  yourselfl  If  a 
man  will  not  feed  himself,  the  good  God 
will  not  feed  him;  and  we  poor  peq)le 
have  too  few  friends  already  to  let  such 
as  you  die.  Your  hands  are  trembling, 
and  you  lode  worn  out  Surely  you 
should  take  something  more,  for  the  very 
love  of  the  poor." 

"  My  son,  I  am  bound  to  do  a  heavy 
penance,  and  to  work  out  a  great  conffict 
I  thank  you  for  your  undeserved  kind- 
ness. Leave  me  now  to  myself,  and  come 
no  more  to  disturb  my  prayers.  Go,  and 
God  bless  you ! " 

"  Well,"  said  the  peasant,  putting  down 
the  basket  and  melon,  "  I  shall  leave  these 
things  here,  any  way,  and  I  beg  your 
Reverence  to  have  a  care  of  yourselfl 
Teresina  finetted  all  night  for  fear  some- 
thing might*come  to  you.  The  bambino 
that  you  cured  is  grown  a  stout  little  fel- 
low, and  eats  enough  for  two, —  and  it  is 
all  of  you ;  so  she  cannot  forget  it  She 
is  a  busy  little  woman,  is  Teresina ;  and 
when  she  gets  a  thought  in  her  head,  it 
buzzes,  buzzes,  like  a  fly  in  a  bottle,  and 
she  will  have  it  your  Reverence  is  killing 
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^roorself  by  inches,  and  says  slie,  *  What 
will  all  the  poor  do  when  he  is  gone  ?' 
So  yoar  Reyerence  must  pardon  us.  We 
mean  it  aU  for  the  best" 

So  saying,  the  man  turned  and  began 
s6i£ng  and  slipping  down  the  steep  ashy 
sides  of  the  mountain  cone  with  a  dexter- 
ity which  carried  him  to  the  bottom  in  a 
few  moments;  and  on  he  went,  send- 
ing back  after  him  a  cheerful  little  air, 
fte  refrain  of  which  is  still  to  be  heard 
in  our  days  in  diat  neighborhood.  A 
word  or  two  of  the  gay  song  fluttered 
back  on  the  ear  of  the  monk,  -^ 

"  Tutta  gk^  tirtta  ftsta." 

So  gay  and  airy  it  was  in  its  ringing 
cadence  that  it  seemed  a  musical  laugh 
springing  from  sunny  skies,  and  came  flut- 
tering into  the  cBsmal  smoke  and  gloom  of 
dte  mountain-top  like  a  very  butterfly  of 
sound.  It  struck  on  the  sad,  leaden  ear 
of  the  monk  much  as  we  might  fancy  the 
carol  of  a  robin  over  a  grave  might  seem, 
could  the  cold  sleeper  below  wake  one 
moment  to  its  perception.  If  it  woke  one 
r^retful  ogh  and  drew  one  wandering 
look  downward  to  the  elysian  paradise 
that  lay  smiling  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  instantly  suppressed  the  feeling, 
and  set  his  face  in  its  old  deathly  still- 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
aJOJTD^  DXSPKNINO. 

Aftxb  the  departure  of  her  uncle  to 
Rorence,  the  life  of  Agnes  was  troubled 
and  harassed  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

First,  her  grandmother  was  sulky  and 
moody,  and  though  saying  nothing  di- 
rectly on  the  topic  nearest  her  heart,  yet 
intimating  by  every  look  and  action  that 
rite  considered  Agnes  as  a  most  ungrate- 
ful and  contumacious  child.  Then  there 
was  a  constant  internal  perplexity,  —  a 
constant  wearying  course  of  self  interro- 
gation and  self-distrust,  the  pain  of  a  senri- 
tive  spirit  which  doubts  at  every  moment 
whether  it  may  not  be  falling  into  sin. 
Ihe  absence  of  her  kind  uncle  at  this 
time  took  from  her  the  strongest  support 


on  which  she  had  leaned  in  her  perplex- 
ities. Cheerful,  airy,  and  elastic  in  his 
temperament,  always  full  of  fresh-spring- 
ing and  beautiful  thoughts,  as  an  Ital- 
ian dell  is  of  flowers,  the  charming  old 
man  seemed,  while  he  stayed  with  Agnes, 
to  be  the  door  of  a  new  and  fairer  world, 
where  she  could  walk  in  air  and  sunshine, 
and  find  utterance  for  a  thousand  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  at  all  other  times  lay 
in  cold  repression  in  her  heart.  His 
counsels  were  always  so  wholesome,  bis 
sympathies  so  quick,  his  tlevotion  so  fer- 
vent and  cheerful,  that  while  with  him 
Agnes  felt  the  burden  of  her  life  insensi- 
bly lifted  and  carried  for  her  as  by  some 
angel  guide. 

Now  they  had  all  come  back  upon  her, 
heavier  a  thousand-fold  than  ever  they 
had  been  before.  Never  did  she  so  much 
need  counsel  and  guidance,  —  never  had 
she  so  much  within  herself  to  be  solved 
and  made  plain  to  her  own  comprehen- 
sion ;  yet  she  thought  with  a  strange  shiv- 
er of  her  next  visit  to  her  confessor. 
That  austere  man,  so  chilling,  so  awful, 
so  far  above  all  conception  of  human 
weaknesses,  how  should  she  dare  to  lay 
before  him  all  the  secrets  of  her  breast, 
especially  when  she  must  confess  to  hav- 
ing disobeyed  his  most  stringent  com- 
mands ?  She  had  had  another  interview 
with  this  forbidden  son  of  perdition,  but 
how  it  was  she  knew  not  How  could 
such  things  have  happened  ?  Instead  of 
shutting  her  eyes  and  turning  her  head 
and  saying  prayers,  she  had  listened  to 
a  passionate  declaration  of  love,  and  his 
last  word  had  called  her  his  wife.  Her 
heart  thrilled  every  time  she  thought  of 
it ;  and  somehow  she  could  not  feel  sure 
that  it  was  exactly  a  thrill  of  penitence. 
It  was  all  like  a  strange  dream  to  her ; 
and  sometimes  she  looked  at  her  little 
brown  hands  and  wondered  if  he  really 
had  kissed  them, — ^he,the  splendid  strange 
vision  of  a  man,  the  prince  from  fairy- 
land t  Agnes  had  never  read  romances, 
it  is  true,  but  she  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  there 
never  was  a  marvel  possible  to  human 
conception  that  had  not  been  told  there. 
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Princes  had  come  from  Cbina  and  Bar- 
bary  and  Abjssinia  and  every  other 
strange  out-of-the-way  place,  to  kneel 
at  the  feet  of  &ir,  obdurate  sunts  who 
would  not  even  turn  the  head  to  look 
at  them ;  but  she  had  acted,  she  was  con- 
scious, afler  a  much  more  mortal  fash- 
ion, and  so  made  herself  work  for  confes- 
sion and  penance.  Yet  certainly  she 
had  not  meant  to  do  so;  the  interview 
came  on  her  so  suddenly,  so  unexpected- 
ly ;  and  somehow  he  toould  speak,  and 
he  would  not  go  when  she  asked  him 
to ;  and  she  remembered  how  he  looked 
when  he  stood  right  before  her  in  the 
doorway  and  told  her  she  should  hear 
him, — how  the  color  flushed  up  in  his 
cheeks,  what  a  fire  there  was  in  his  great 
dark  eyes ;  he  looked  as  if  he  were  going 
to  do  something  desperate  then ;  it  made 
her  hold  her  breath  even  now  to  think 
of  it 

**  These  princes  and  nobles,"  she  thought, 
"  are  so  used  to  command,  it  is  no  won- 
der they  make  us  feel  as  if  they  must 
have  their  wilL  I  have  heard  grand- 
mother call  them  wolves  and  vultures, 
that  are  ready  to  tear  us  poor  folk  to 
pieces ;  but  I  am  sure  he  seems  gentle. 
I  'm  sure  it  is  n't  wicked  or  cruel  for  him 
to  want  to  make  me  his  wife;  and  he 
could  n't  know,  of  course,  why  it  was  n't 
right  he  should ;  and  it  really  is  beautiful 
of  him  to  love  me  so.  Oh,  if  I  were  on- 
ly a  princess,  and  he  loved  me  that  way, 
how  glad  I  should  be  to  give  up  every- 
thing and  go  to  him  alone  I  And  then  we 
would  pray  together ;  and  I  really  think 
that  would  be  much  better  than  pray- 
ing all  alone.  He  said  men  had  so  much 
more  to  tempt  them.  Ah,  that  is  true  I 
How  can  little  moles  that  grub  in  the 
ground  know  of  the  dangers  of  eagles 
that  fly  to  the  very  sun  ?  Holy  Mother, 
look  mercifully  upon  him  and  save  his 

souir 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Agnes  the 
day  when  she  was  preparing  for  her  con- 
fession; and  all  the  way  to  church  she 
found  them  floating  and  dissolving  and 
reappearing  in  new  forms  in  her  mind, 
like  the  silvery  smoke^louds  which  were 


constantly  veering  and  sailing  over  Ve- 
suvius. 

Only  one  thing  was  firm  and  never 
changing,  and  that  was  the  purpose  to 
reveal  everything  to  her  spiritual  direc- 
tor. When  she  kneeled  at  the  confes- 
sional with  closed  eyes,  and  began  her 
whispc^red  acknowledgments,  she  tried  to 
feel  as  if  she  were  speaking  in  the  ear  of 
God  alone,  —  that  God  whose  spirit  she 
was  taught  to  believe,  for  the  time  being, 
was  present  in  His  minister  before  whom 
her  inmost  heart  was  to  be  unveiled. 

He  who  sat  within  had  just  returned 
from  his  lonely  retreat  with  his  mind  and 
nerves  in  a  state  of  imnatural  tension,  — 
a  sort  of  ecstatic  clearness  and  calmness, 
which  he  mistook  for  victory  and  peace. 
During  those  lonely  days  when  he  had 
wandered  afar  from  human  converse,  and 
was  surrounded  only  by  objects  of  desola- 
tion and  gloom,  he  had  passed  through  as 
many  phases  of  strange,  unnatural  ex- 
perience as  there  were  flitting  smoke- 
wreaths  eddying  about  him. 

There  are  depths  in  man's  natnre  and 
hb  possibilities  which  no  plununet  has  ev- 
er sounded, — the  wild,  lonely  joys  of  fa- 
natical excitement,  the  perfectly  ravenous 
appetite  for  self-torture,  which  seems  able, 
in  time,  to  reverse  the  whole  human  sys- 
tem, and  make  a  heaven  of  hell  How 
else  can  we  undentand  the  facts  related 
both  in  Hindoo  and  in  Christian  story,  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have  found 
such  strange  raptures  in  slow  tortures, 
prolonged  from  year  to  year,  till  pain  be- 
came a  habit  of  body  and  mind  ?  It  is 
said,  that,  after  the  tortures  of  the  rack, 
the  reaction  of  the  overstrained  nerves 
produces  a  sense  of  the  most  exquisite 
relief  and  repose ;  and  so  when  mind  and 
body  are  harrowed,  harassed  to  the  very 
outer  verge  of  endurance,  come  wild 
throbbings  and  transports,  and  strange 
celestial  clairvoyance,  which  the  mystic 
hails  as  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem into  his  soul. 

It  had  seemed  to  Father  Francesco, 
when  he  came  down  from  the  mountain, 
that  he  had  left  his  body  behind  him,  — 
that  he  had  left  earth  and  earthly  things; 
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lot  reiy  feet  touching  the  groond  seem- 
ed to  tread  not  on  rough,  resisting  soil, 
hot  npoo  elastic  doad.  He  saw  a  strange 
excess  of  beaaty  in  eyery  flower,  in  ey- 
exy  leaf^  in  the  wayering  blae  of  the 
tea,  in  the  red  grottoed  rocks  that  oyer- 
Imi^  the  shore,  with  their  purple,  green, 
orange,  and  yellow  hangings  of  flower- 
and4eaf-tapestry.  The  songs  of  the  fish- 
ennen  on  the  beach,  the  peasant-girls  cat- 
ting flowery  fi)dder  for  the  cattle,  all  seem- 
ed to  him  to  haye  an  onnatoral  charm. 
As  one  looking  throngh  a  prism  sees  a 
fine  bordering  of  rainbow  on  eyery  ob- 
iect,  so  be  beheld  a  glorified  world.  His 
fanner  self  seemed  to  him  something  for- 
ever past  and  gone.  He  looked  at  him- 
self as  at  another  person,  who  had  sinned 
and  sofifered,  and  was  now  resting  in  beati- 
fied lepooe ;  and  he  fondly  Uiought  all  this 
was  firm  reali^,  and  believed  that  he  was 
now  proof  against  all  earthly  impressions, 
aUe  to  hear  and  to  judge  with  the  dispas- 
sionate calnmess  of  a  disembodied  spirit 
He  did  not  know  that  this  high-strung 
olmnfss,  this  fine  clearness,  were  only  the 
most  intense  form  of  nervous  sensibility, 
and  as  vividly  susceptible  to  every  mor- 
tal impresBon  as  is  the  vitalized  chemical 
plate  to  the  least  action  of  the  sun's  ra3rs. 
When  Agnes  began  her  confession,  her 
voice  seemed  to  him  to  pass  through  ev- 
ery nerve ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  feel 
her  presence  thrilling  through  the  very 
wood  of  the  confessionaL  He  was  aston- 
ished and  dismayed  at  his  own  emotion. 
But  when  she  began  to  speak  of  the  in- 
terview with  the  cavalier,  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  with  uncontrollable  pas- 
*tton.  Nature  long  repressed  came  back 
in  a  tempestuous  reaction.  He  cross- 
ed himeelf  again  and  again,  he  tried  to 
pray,  and  blessed  those  protecting  shad- 
ows which  concealed  his  emotion  from 
the  nnconsciooi  one  by  his  side.  But 
be  set  his  teeth  in  deadly  resolve,  and  his 
yoice,  as  he  questioned  her,  came  forth 
catting  and  cold  as  ice  crystals. 
"  Why  did  you  listen  to  a  word  ?* 
^My  father,  it  was  so  sudden.  He 
wakened  me  from  sleep.  I  answered  him 
before  1  tbooght'' 


<«  You  should  not  have  been  sleeping. 
It  was  a  sinful  indolence." 

**  Yes,  my  father." 

^  See  now  to  what  it  led.  The  enemy 
of  your  soul,  ever  watdung,  seized  thii 
moment  to  tempt  you." 

«*  Yes,  my  father." 

^  Examine  your  soul  well,"  said  Father 
Francesco,  in  a  tone  of  austero  severity 
that  made  Agnes  tremble.  ^  Did  you  not 
find  a  secret  pleasuro  in  his  words  ?  ** 

**  My  father,  I  fear  I  did,"  said  she,  with 
a  trembling  voice. 

**  I  knew  it  1 1  knew  it  I "  the  priest  mut- 
tered to  himself,  while  the  great  drops 
started  on  his  forehead,  in  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  conflict  he  repressed.  Agnes 
thought  the  solemn  pause  that  followed 
was  caused  by  the  horror  that  had  been 
inspired  by  her  own  nnfulness. 

^  You  did  not,  then,  heartily  and  truly 
wish  him  to  go  from  yon  ?  "  pursued  the 
cdd,  severo  voice. 

**  Yes,  my  father,  I  did.  I  wished  him 
to  go  with  all  my  souL" 

**  Yet  you  say  you  found  pleasure  in 
his  being  near  you,"  said  Father  Fran- 
cesco, conscious  how  every  string  of  his 
own  being,  even  in  this  awful  hour,  was 
yibrating  with  a  sort  of  desperate,  miser- 
able joy  in  being  once  moro  near  to  her. 

^  Ah,"  sighed  Agnes,  **  that  is  true,  my 
father, — woe  is  me  I  Please  tell  me  how 
I  could  have  helped  it  I  was  pleased 
before  I  knew  it" 

**  And  you  have  been  thinking  of  what 
he  said  to  you  with  pleasure  rince  ?  "  pur- 
sued the  confessor,  with  an  intense  sever- 
ity of  manner,  deepening  as  he  spoke. 

**  I  have  thought  of  it,"  faltered  Ag- 
nes. 

<*  Beware  how  you  trifle  with  the  holy 
sacrament !  Answer  frankly.  You  have 
thought  of  it  with  pleasure.    Confess  it" 

"  I  do  not  understand  myself  exactly," 
said  Agnes.  «*  I  have  thought  of  it  part- 
ly with  pleasure  and  partly  with  pain." 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  with  him  and 
be  his  wife,  as  he  said  ?  " 

<<  If  it  were  right,  father, — not  other- 


^'Oh,  foolish  chndl  oh,  blmded  soull 
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to  think  of  right  in  connection  with  an 
infidel  and  heretic  I  Do  yon  not  see  that 
all  this  is  an  artifice  of  Satan  ?  He  can 
transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light 
Do  you  suppose  this  heretic  would  be 
brought  back  to  the  Church  hy  a  foolish 
girl  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  is  your  prayers 
he  wants  ?  Why  does  he  not  seek  the 
prayers  of  the  Church, — of  holy  men 
who  have  power  with  Grod  ?  He  would 
bait  his  hodc  with  this  pretence  that  he 
may  catch  your  souL  Do  you  believe 
me?" 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  you,  my  fa- 
ther." 

"  But  you  do  not  Your  heart  is  go- 
ing after  this  wicked  man." 

"  Oh,  my  father,  I  do  not  wish  it  should. 
I  never  wish  or  expect  to  see  him  more. 
I  only  pray  for  him  that  his  soul  may  not 
be  lost* 
"  He  has  gone,  then  ?  " 
"  Yes,  my  father.  And  he  went  with 
my  uncle,  a  most  holy  monk,  who  has 
undertaken  the  work  of  his  salvation. 
He  listens  to  my  uncle,  who  has  hopes 
of  restoring  him  to  the  Church." 

'*  That  is  welL  And  now,  my  daugh- 
ter, listen  to  me.  You  must  root  out  of 
your  thought  every  trace  and  remem- 
brance of  these  words  of  sinful  earthly 
love  which  he  hath  spoken.  Such  love 
would  bum  your  soul  to  all  eternity  with 
fire  that  never  could  be  quenched.  If 
you  can  tear  away  all  roots  and  traces 
of  this  from  your  heart,  if  by  fasting  and 
prayer  and  penance  you  can  become 
worthy  to  be  a  bride  of  your  divine  Lord, 
then  your  prayers  will  gain  power,  and 
you  may  prevail  to  secure  his  eternal  sal- 
vation. But  listen  to  me,  daughter,— 
listen  and  tremble  I  If  ever  3rou  should 
yield  to  his  love  and  turn  back  from  this 
heavenly  marriage  to  follow  him,  you  will 
accompUsh  his  damnation  and  your  own ; 
to  all  eternity  he  will  curse  you,  while  the 
fire  rages  and  consumes  him,  —  he  will 
curse  the  hour  that  he  first  saw  yoo." 

These  words  were  spoken  wiUi  an  in- 
tense vehemence  which  seemed  ahnost 
supernatural  Agnes  shivered  and  trem- 
bled ;  a  vague  feeling  of  guilt  over- 


whelmed and  dbheartened  her ;  she  8e< 
ed  to  herself  the  most  lost  and  abandoi 
of  human  beings. 

"  My  father,  I  shall  think  no  penai 
too  severe  that  may  restore  my  soul  fr 
this  sin.  I  have  already  made  a  yo^ 
the  blessed  Mother  that  I  will  walk 
foot  to  the  Holy  City,  praying  in  ev 
dirine  and. holy  place;  and  I  hum 
ask  your  approval" 

This  announcement  brought  to 
mind  of  the  monk  a  sense  of  relief  ] 
deliverance.  He  felt  already,  in 
terrible  storm  of  agitation  which  1 
confession  had  aroused  within  him,  t 
naturo  was  not  dead,  and  that  he  '^ 
infinitely  farther  from  the  victory  of  i 
sionltfs  calm  than  he  had  supposed, 
was  still  a  man^ — torn  with  human  i 
sions,  with  a  love  which  he  must  n 
er  express,  and  a  jeabusy  which  bun 
and  writhed  at  every  word  which  he  1 
wrung  from  its  unconscious  object  C 
science  had  begun  to  wlusper  in  his 
that  thero  would  be  no  safety  to  him 
continuing  this  spiritual  dictat<»«hip 
one  whose  every  word  unmanned  h 
—  that  it  was  laying  himself  open  t< 
ceaseless  temptation,  wluch  in  some  bli 
ed,  dreary  hour  of  evil  might  hurry  1 
into  acts  of  horrible  sacrilege ;  and 
was  once  mora  feeling  that  wild,  stor 
revolt  of  his  inner  naturo  that  so  distn 
ed  him  before  he  left  the  convent 

This  proposition  of  Agnes'  struck  1 
as  a  compromise.  It  would  take  1 
from  him  only  for  a  season,  she  wo 
go  under  his  caro  and  direction,  and 
would  gradually  recover  his  cahnn 
and  self-possession  in  her  absence.  1 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  would 
a  most  proper  and  fit  preparation 
the  solemn  marriage -rite  which  sho 
forever  sunder  her  from  all  human  i 
and  make  her  inacoesable  to  all  sol 
tations  of  human  love.  Therefore,  ai 
an  interval  of  silence,  he  answered,  — 
**  Daughter,  your  plan  is  approv 
Such  pilgrimages  have  ever  been  h 
meritorious  works  in  the  Church,  a 
there  is  a  special  blessing  upon  then 
<*  My  father,"  said  Agnes,  ^  it  has 
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ways  been  in  my  lieart  from  mj  child- 
hood to  be  the  bride  of  the  Lord ;  bnt 
mj  gTMidmoUier,  who  brougbt  me  up, 
and  to  whom  I  owe  the  obedience  of  a 
daughter,  atlerl j  fbrbidi  me :  she  will  not 
bear  a  word  of  it  No  longer  ago  than 
last  Monday  die  told  me  I  might  as  well 
pot  a  knife  into  her  heart  ai  tpeak  of 


**  And  yon,  daoghter,  do  you  put  the 
feelings  of  any  earthly  firiend  bdbre  the 
lore  of  yonr  Lord  and  Creator  who  laid 
down  His  life  for  yon  ?  Hear  what  He 
saidi :  —  *  He  tiiat  loreth  father  or  moth^ 
er  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me/" 

*Bnt  my  poor  old  grandmother  has 
DO  one  bnt  me  in  the  world,  and  she  has 
Btrer  slept  a  night  without  me;  she  is 
getting  dd,  and  she  has  worked  for  me 
aU  her  good  days; — it  would  be  Teiy 
hard  for  her  to  lose  me.** 

<«  Ah,  fabe,  deceitful  heart  1  Has,  then, 
Oy  Laid  not  labored  for  thee?  HasHe 
not  borne  thee  through  all  the  years  of 
thy  ^  ?  And  wilt  thou  put  the  love  of 
any  mortal  before  His?" 

"  Yes,"  repBed  Agnes,  with  a  sort  of 
hardy  jweetnesB, — •*bat  my  Lord  does 
not  need  me  as  grandmother  does ;  He  is 
in  gfefy,  and  will  never  be  old  or  feeble ; 
I  cannot  woil:  for  Him  and  tend  Him  as 
I  shall  her.  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear 
at  present;  bnt  when  she  is  gone,  or  if 
the  saints  more  her  to  consent,  I  shall 
then  belong  to  God  alone." 

**  Daughter,  there  is  some  truth  in  your 
words;  and  if  your  Lord  accepts  you, 
He  win  dispose  her  heart  Will  she  go 
with  yoQ  on  this  pilgrimage?" 

**I  have  prayed  that  she  might,  fa- 
ther,—  that  her  soul  may  be  quickened ; 
for  I  foar  me,  dear  M  grandmamma  has 
foond  her  lore  for  me  a  snare, — she  has 
thought  too  much  of  my  interests  and 
too  Bttb  of  her  own  soul,  poor  grand- 

'^  Wen,  clnld,  I  shall  enjoin  tins  pil- 
grimage on  her  as  a  penance." 

^  I  hare  grieronsly  offended  her  late- 
ly," said  Agnes,  •*  in  rejecting  an  offer 
of  marriage  with  a  man  on  whom  she 
had   set  h«r  heart,  and  therefore  she 


does  not  listen  to  me  as  she  is  wont  to 
da" 

"  You  have  done  right  in  refusing,  my 
daughter.  I  will  speak  to  her  of  this, 
and  show  her  how  great  is  the  sin  of  op- 
posing a  holy  Tocation  in  a  soul  whom 
the  Lord  calls  to  Himself,  and  enjoin 
her  to  make  reparation  by  unidng  with 
you  in  this  holy  work." 

Agnes  departed  from  the  confessional 
without  eren  looking  upon  the  face  of 
her  director,  who  sat  within  listening  to 
the  rustle  of  her  dress  as  she  roscy'-lis- 
tening  to  the  soft  fall  of  her  departing 
footsteps,  and  praying  that  grace  might 
be  given  hhn  not  to  look  after  her:  and 
he  did  not,  though  he  f^lt  as  if  hb  life 
were  going  with  her. 

Agnes  tripped  round  the  aisle  to  a 
little  side-chapel  where  a  light  was  al- 
ways kept  burning  by  her  before  a  pic- 
ture of  Saint  Agnes,  and,  kneeling  there, 
waited  till  her  grandmother  should  be 
through  with  her  confession. 

"Ah,  sweet  Saint  Agnes,"  she  said, 
"  pity  me  I  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  young 
girl,  and  have  been  led  into  grievous  nn; 
but  I  did  not  mean  to  do  wrong,  —  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  right;  pray  for  me, 
that  I  may  overcome  as  you  did.  Pray 
our  dear  Lord  to  send  you  with  ns  on 
this  pilgrimage,  and  save  us  from  all 
wicked  and  brutal  men  who  would  do 
us  harm.  As  the  Lord  delivered  you 
in  sorest  straits,  keeping  soul  and  body 
pure  as  a  lily,  ah,  pray  Him  to  keep  me  t 
I  love  you  deariy, — watch  over  me  and 
guide  me." 

In  those  days  of  the  Church,  such 
addresses  to  Uie  glorified  saints  had 
become  common  among  all  Christians. 
They  were  not  regarded  as  worship,  any 
more  than  a  nmilar  outpouring  of  confi- 
dence to  a  beloved  and  revered  friend 
yet  in  the  body.  Among  the  hymns  of 
Savonarola  is  one  addressed  to  Saint  Ma- 
ry Magdalen,  whom  he  regarded  with  an 
especial  veneration.  The  great  truth,  that 
€rod  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living,  that  aU  live  to  Him,  was  in  those 
ages  with  the  truly  religious  a  part  of 
spiritual  consciousness.     The  saints  of 
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the  Church  Triumphant,  having  became 
one  with  Christ  as  he  is  one  with  the  Fa- 
ther, were  r^arded  as  invested  with  a 
portion  of  his  divinity,  and  as  the  nunis- 
tering  agency  through  which  his  media- 
torial government  on  earth  was  conduct- 
ed ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  sympathetic  heart  to  attract 
them  by  the  outflow  of  its  affections,  so 
that  their  presence  often  overshadowed 
the  walks  of  daily  life  with  a  doud  of  heal- 
ing and  protecting  sweetness. 

If  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  in  regard 
to  these  invisible  friends  became  ex- 
travagant and  took  the  language  due  to 
God  alone,  it  was  no  more  than  the  fer- 
vid Italian  nature  was  always  doing  with 
regard  to  visible  objects  of  affection. 
Love  with  an  Italian  always  tends  to 
become  worship,  and  some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets  addressed  to  earthly 
loves  rises  into  intensities  of  expression 
due  only  to  the  One,  Sovereign,  Eternal 
Beauty.  One  sees  even  in  the  writings  of 
Cicero  that  this  passionate  adoring  kind 
of  love  is  not  confined  to  modem  times. 
When  he  loses  the  daughter  in  whom  his 
heart  is  garnered  up,  he  finds  no  com- 
fort except  in  building  a  temple  to  her 
memory,  —  a  blind  outreaching  towards 
the  saint-worship  of  modem  times. 

Agnes  rose  from  her  devotions,  and 
went  with  downcast  eyes,  her  lips  still 
repeating  prayers,  to  the  font  of  holy  wa- 
ter, which  was  in  a  dim  shadowy  comer, 
where  a  painted  window  cast  a  gold  and 
violet  twilight.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
rustle  of  garments  in  the  dimness,  and  a 
jewelled  hand  essayed  to  pass  holy  wa- 
ter to  her  on  the  tip  of  its  finger.  This 
mark  of  Christian  fratemity,  common  in 
those  times,  Agnes  almost  mechanically 
accepted,  touching  her  slender  finger  to 
the  one  extended,  and  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  while  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
see  who  stood  there.  Gradually  the  haze 
cleared  from  her  mind,  and  she  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  that  it  was  the  cav- 
alier 1  He  moved  to  come  towards  her, 
.with  a  bright  smile  on  his  face;  but 
suddenly  she  became  pale  as  one  who 
has  seen  a  spectre,  and,  pushing  from 


her  with  both  hands,  she  said  faintly, 
**  Go,  gol **  and  tumed  and  q>ed  up  the 
aisle  silently  as  a  sunbeam,  joining  her 
grandmother,  who  was  ooming  firom  the 
confessional  with  a  gloomy  and  sullen 
brow. 

Old  Elsie  had  been  enjoined  to  unite 
with  her  grandchild  in  this  scheme  of  a 
pilgrimage,  and  received  the  direction 
with  as  much  intemal  contumacy  as 
would  a  thriving  churoh-member  of  Wall 
Street  a  proposition  to  attend  a  pro- 
tracted meeting  in  the  height  of  the  busi- 
ness season.  Not  but  that  pilgrimages 
wero  holy  and  gracious  works, -^  she  was 
too  good  a  Christian  not  to  admit  that, — 
but  why  must  holy  and  gracious  works  be 
thrust  on  her  in  particular  ?  Thero  wero 
saints  enough  who  liked  such  things ;  and 
people  could  get  to  heaven  without,— 
if  not  with  a  very  abundant  entrance, 
still  in  a  modest  way, — and  Elsie's  ambi- 
tion for  position  and  treasuro  in  the  spir- 
itual world  was  of  a  very  moderate  cast 

**  Well,  now,  I  hope  you  aro  satisfied," 
she  said  to  Agnes,  as  she  pulled  her  along 
with  no  very  gentle  hand ;  *'  you  've  got 
me  sent  off  on  a  pilgrimage, — and  my 
old  bones  must  be  ratUing  up  and  down 
all  the  hills  between  here  and  Rome, — 
and  who  's  to  see  to  the  oranges?  —  they 
11  all  be  stolen,  every  one." 

^  Grandmother,"  began  Agnes  in  a 
pleading  voice 

**0h,  you  hush  upl  I  know  what 
you  're  going  to  say :  *  The  good  Lord 
will  take  care  of  them.'  I  wish  He  may ! 
He  has  His  hands  full,  with  all  the  people 
that  go  cawing  and  psalm-singing  like  so 
many  crows,  and  leave  all  their  affairs  to 
Him!" 

Agnes  walked  along  disconsolate,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  which  coursed  one 
another  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

"There  's  Antonio"  pursued  Elne, 
**  would  perhaps  look  after  things  a  litUe. 
He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  only  yesterday 
was  asking  if  he  could  n't  do  something 
for  us.  It's  you  he  does  it  for,  —  but 
littie  you  care  who  loves  you,  or  what 
they  do  for  you  I" 

At  this  moment  they  meUdd^ocunda, 
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I  ve  have  before  introduced  to  the 
nader  ai  portneae  of  the  Convent  She 
liid  on  her  arm  a  large  square  baiket, 
vUch  the  waa  jtoring  for  its  practical 

**  Welly  well,  Saint  Agnes  be  praised, 
I  have  found  you  at  last,"  she  said.  **  I 
was  wanting  to  speak  about  some  of  your 
blood-oranges  for  conserving.  An  order 
has  come  down  from  our  dear  gracious 
bdj,  the  Queen,  to  prepare  a  lot  for 
her  own  blessed  eating,  and  jou  may  be 
son  I  would  get  none  of  anybody  but  you. 
— But  what  's  this,  my  little  heart,  my 
little  lamb  ?  —  oying  ?  —  tears  in  those 
tweet  eyes  ?    What 's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

''Matter  enough  for  me!"  said  Elsie. 
''It 's  a  weaiy  world  we  lire  in.  A  body 
C8a*t  torn  any  way  and  not  meet  wiUi 
trouble.  If  a  body  brings  up  a  iprl  one 
way,  why,  ertty  fellow  is  after  her,  and 
one  has  no  peace ;  and  if  a  body  brings 
her  up  another  way,  she  gets  her  head  in 
the  doods,  and  there  's  no  good  of  her 
in  this  workL  Now  look  at  that  girl, — 
n't  everybody  say  it 's  time  she  were 
1?— but  no  marrying  for  her  I  Noth- 
iflf  will  do  but  we  must  off  to  Rome  on  a 
pilgrimage,— and  what 's  the  good  of  that, 
I  want  to  know  ?  If  it 's  praying  that 's 
to  be  done,  the  dear  saints  know  she  's 
at  it  from  morning  till  night, — and  lately 
she  's  op  and  down  three  or  four  times  a 
a%ht  with  some  prayer  or  other." 

"  Wen,  well,"  said  Jocunda,  "who  start- 
ad  this  idea?" 

**  Oh,  Father  Francesco  and  she  got  it 
■p  between  them, — and  nothing  will  do 
but  I  ainst  go,  toa" 

•*  Well,  now,  after  all,  my  dear,"  said 
Jocunda,  *^  do  you  know,  I  made  a  pil- 
grimage once,  and  it  is  nt  so  bad.  One 
gets  a  good  deal  by  it,  first  and  last  Ev- 
erybody drops  something  into  your  hand 
as  you  go,  and  one  gets  treated  as  if  one 
were  soa^xxly  a  little  above  the  oom- 
mon ;  and  then  in  Bome  one  has  a  prin- 
cem  or  adnchess  or  some  noble  lady  who 
washes  one's  foot,  and  gives  one  a  good 
supper,  and  perhaps  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
and  all  that, — and  ten  to  one  there  comes 
a  pretty  littleaum  of  money  to  boot,  if  one 


plays  one's  cards  welL  A  pilgrimage  is  n't 
bad,  after  all ; — one  sees  a  world  of  fine 
things,  and  somethmg  new  every  day." 

"  But  who  b  to  lock  after  our  giuden 
and  dress  our  trees  ?  " 

"Ah,  now,  there  's  Antonio,  and  old 
Meta  his  mother,"  said  Jocunda,  with  a 
knowing  wink  at  Agnes.  "  I  fancy  there 
are  firiends  there  that  would  lend  a  band 
to  keep  things  together  against  the  little 
one  comes  home.  If  one  is  going  to  be 
married,  a  pilgrimage  brings  good  luck 
in  the  fomily.  All  the  saints  take  it  kind- 
ly that  one  comes  so  far  to  see  them,  and 
are  more  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  for  one 
when  one  needs  it  The  blessed  saints 
are  like  other  fdks,  —  they  like  to  be 
treated  with  proper  attention." 

This  view  of  pilgrimages  from  the  ma- 
terial stand-point  had  more  effect  on  the 
mind  of  Elsie  than  the  most  elaborate  ap' 
peab  of  Father  Francesco.  She  began  to 
acquiesce,  though  with  a  reluctant  air. 

Jocunda,  seeing  her  words  had  made 
some  impression,  pursued  her  advantage 
on  the  spiritual  ground. 

"  To  be  sure,"  she  added,  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  with  you ;  but  1  know  that 
/  have,  one  way  and  another,  rolled  up 
quite  an  account  of  sins  in  my  life.  When 
I  was  tramping  up  and  down  with  my^ld 
man  through  the  country, —  now  in  this 
castle  and  then  in  that  camp,  and  now 
and  then  in  at  the  sacking  of  a  city  or  >-il- 
lage,  or  something  of  the  kind, — the  saints 
forgive  us  I — it  does  seem  as  if  one  got 
into  things  that  were  not  of  the  best  sort, 
in  such  times.  It 's  true,  it 's  been  wiped 
out  over  and  over  by  the  priest ;  but  then 
a  pilgrimage  is  a  good  thing  to  make  all 
sure,  in  case  one's  good  works  should  fall 
short  of  one's  rins  at  last  I  can  tell 
you,  a  pilgrimage  is  a  good  round  weight 
to  throw  into  the  scale;  and  when  it 
comes  to  heaven  and  hell,  you  know,  my 
dear,  why,  one  cannot  be  too  careful." 

"  Well,  that  may  be  true  enough,"  said 
Elsie,—**  though,  as  to  my  sins,  I  have 
tried  to  keep  them  regulariy  squared  up 
and  balanc^  as  I  went  along.  1  have  al- 
ways been  regular  at  confession,  and  nev- 
er ftuled  a  jot  or  tittle  in  what  the  holy 
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father  told  me.  But  there  maj  be  some- 
thing in  what  yon  say ;  one  can't  be  too 
sure ;  and  so  I  '11  e'en  school  mj*  old  bcmes 
into  taking  this  tramp." 

That  evening,  as  Agnes  was  sitting  in 
the  garden  at  sunset,  her  grandmother 
bustling  in  and  out,  talking,  groaning,  and 
hurrying  in  her  preparations  for  the  anti- 
cipated undertaking,  suddenly  there  was 
a  rustling  in  the  branches  overhead,  and 
a  bouquet  of  rose-buds  fell  at  her  feet 
Agnes  picked  it  up,  and  saw  a  scrip  of 
paper  coiled  among  the  flowers.  In  a 
moment  remembering  the  apparition  of 
the  cavalier  in  the  church  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  doubted  not  from  whom  it  came. 
So  dreadful  had  been  the  effect  of  the 
scene  at  the  confessional,  ihai  the  thought 
of  the  near  presence  of  her  lover  brought 
only  terror.  She  turned  pale ;  her  hands 
shook.  She  shut  her  eyes,  and  prayed 
that  she  might  not  be  left  to  read  the  pa- 
per; and  then,  summoning  all  her  reso- 
lution, she  threw  the  bouquet  with  force 
over  the  wall.  It  dropped  down,  down, 
down  the  gloomy,  shadowy  abyn,  and 
was  lost  in  the  damp  caverns  below. 

The  cavalier  stood  without  the  wall, 
waiting  for  some  responsive  s^al  in  re- 
ply to  his  missive.  It  had  never  occur- 
rol  to  him  that  Agnes  would  not  even 
read  it,  and  he  stood  confounded  when 
he  saw  it  thrown  back  with  such  appar- 
ent rudeness.  He  remembered  her  pale, 
terrified  look  on  seeing  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  not  indifference  or  dislike, 
but  mortal  fear,  that  had  been  shown  in 
that  pale  face. 

*<  These  wretches  are  practising  on 
her,"  he  said,  in  wrath,—  "  filling  her  head 
with  frightful  images,  and  torturing  her 
sensitive  conscience  till  she  sees  sin  in 
the  most  natural  and  innocent  feelings." 

He  had  learned  from  Father  Antonio 
the  intention  of  Agnes  to  go  on  a  pil- 
grimage, and  he  longed  to  see  and  talk 
with  her,  that  he  might  offer  her  his  pro- 
tection against  dangers  which  he  under- 
stood far  better  than  she.  It  had  never 
even  occurred  to  him  that  the  door  for 
all  possible  communication  would  be  thus 
suddenly  barred  in  his  face. 


"  Very  well,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
darkening  brow,—  **  let  them  have  it  their 
own  way  here.  She  must  pass  through 
my  dominions  befbre  she  can  reach  Rome, 
and  I  will  find  a  place  where  I  can  be 
heard,  without  priest  or  grandmother  to 
let  or  hinder.  She  is  mine,  and  I  will 
care  fbr  her." 

But  poor  Agnes  had  the  woman's  share 
of  the  misery  to  bear,  in  the  fear  and  self-, 
reproach  and  distress  which  every  move- 
ment of  this  kind  cost  her.  The  involon- 
tary  thrill  at  seeing  her  lover,  at  hearing 
from  him,  the  conscious  struggle  which  it 
cost  her  to  throw  back  his  gift,  were  aU 
noted  by  her  accusing  conscience  as  eo 
many  nns.  The  next  day  she  sought 
again  her  confessor,  and  began  an  en- 
trance on  those  darker  and  more  chilly 
paths  of  penance,  by  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  her  times,  the  pecul- 
iarly elect  of  the  Lord  were  supposed  to 
be  best  trained.  Hitherto  her  religion 
had  been  the  cheerful  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  her  tender  and  devout  nature 
according  to  the  more  beautiful  and  en- 
gaging devotional  forms  of  her  Church. 
During  the  year  when  her  confessor  had 
been,  unconsciously  to  himself,  led  by 
her  instead  of  leading,  her  spiritual  food 
had  been  its  beautiful  old  hymns  and 
prayers,  which  she  found  no  weariness 
in  oflen  repeating.  But  now  an  unnat- 
ural conflict  was  begun  in  her  mind, 
directed  by  a  spiritual  guide  in  whom 
every  natural  and  normal  movement  of 
the  soul  had  given  way  before  a  succe»- 
sion  of  morbid  and  unhealthful  experi- 
ences. From  that  day  Agnes  wore  upon 
her  heart  one  of  those  sharp  instruments 
of  torture  which  in  those  times  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  means  of  inward  grace, — a 
cross  with  seven  steel  points  for  the  seven 
sorrows  of  Mary.  She  fasted  with  a  se- 
verity which  alarmed  her  grandmother, 
who  in  her  inmost  heart  cursed  the  day 
that  ever  she  had  placed  her  in  the  way 
of  saintship. 

**  All  this  will  just  end  in  spoiling  her 
beauty, — making  her  as  thin  as  a  shad- 
ow,"—  said  Elsie;  **and  she  was  good 
enough  before." 
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Bat  U  did  not  spoil  her  beaut^^^it  on- 
1 J  changed  its  character.  The  roondoesfl 
and  bloom  melted  away, — but  there  came 
in  their  stead  tl^U  solemn,  transparent 
clearness  of  countenance,  that  spiritual 
light  and  radiance,  which  the  old  Floren- 
tine  painters  gave  to  their  Madonnas. 

It  is  singnlar  how  all  religious  ezerdses 
and  ^^>liaoces  take  the  character  of  the 
nature  that  uses  them.  The  pain  and 
penance,  which  so  many  in  her  day  bore 
as  a  cowardly  expedient  for  averting  di- 


vine wrath,  seemed,  as  she  viewed  them, 
a  humble  way  of  becoming  associated  in 
the  sufferings  of  her  Bedeemer.  "Jesu 
dukis  memorial  was  the  thought  that  car- 
ried a  redeeming  sweetness  with  every 
pain.  Could  she  thus,  by  suffering  with 
her  Lord,  gain  power  like  Him  to  save, 
— a  power  which  should  save  that  soul 
so  dear  and  so  endangered  t  ^  Ah,"  she 
thought,  "I  would  give  my  life-blood, 
drop  by  drc^  if  only  it  might  avail  for 
his  salvation  1" 


THE  TRUE  HEROINE. 

What  was  she  like  ?    I  cannot  tell 
I  only  know  God  loved  her  well. 
Two  noble  sons  her  gray  hairs  blest, — 
And  he,  their  sire,  was  now  at  rest 

And  why  her  children  loved  her  so, 
And  called  her  blessed,  all  shall  know : 
She  never  had  a  selfish  thought. 
Nor  valued  what  her  hand  had  wrought 

She  could  be  just  in  spite  of  love ; 
And  cherished  hates  she  dwelt  above ; 
In  sick-rooms  they  that  had  her  care 
Said  she  was  wondrous  gentle  there. 

It  was  a  fearful  trust,  she  knew. 
To  guide  her  young  immortals  through ; 
But  Love  and  Truth  explained  the  way. 
And  Piety  made  perfect  day. 

She  taught  them  to  be  pure  and  true. 
And  brave,  and  strong,  and  courteous,  too ; 
She  made  them  reverence  silver  hurs. 
And  feel  the  poor  man's  biting  cares. 

She  won  them  ever  to  her  side ; 
Home  was  their  treasure  and  their  pride : 
Its  food,  drink,  shelter  pleased  them  best. 
And  there  they  found  the  sweetest  rest 
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And  often,  as  the  sliadows  felt, 
And  twiligbt  had  attuned  them  well. 
She  sang  of  many  a  noble  deed, 
And  marked  with  joy  their  eager  heed. 

And  most  she  marked  their  kindling  eyes 
When  telling  of  the  victories 
That  made  the  Stars  and  Stripes  a  name. 
Their  country  rich  in  honest  fame. 

It  was  a  noble  land,  she  said,  — 

Its  poorest  children  lacked  not  bread ; 

It  was  so  broad,  so  rich,  so  free, 

They  sang  its  praise  beyond  the  sea ;  •* 

And  thousands  sought  its  kindly  shore, 
And  none  were  poor  and  friendless  more ; 
All  blessed  the  name  of  Washington, 
And  loved  the  Union,  every  one. 

She  made  them  feel  that  they  were  part 
Of  a  great  nation's  living  heart  — 
So  they  grew  up,  true  patriot  boys. 
And  knew  not  all  their  mother's  joys. 

Sad  was  the  hour  when  murmurs  loud 
From  a  great  black  advancing  cloud 
Made  millions  feel  the  coming  breath 
Of  maddened  whirlwinds,  full  of  death  1 

She  prayed  the  skies  might  soon  be  bright. 
And  made  her  sons  prepare  for  fight 
Brave  youths  I  —  their  zeal  proved  clearly  then 
In  such  an  hour  youths  can  be  men  I 

By  day  she  went  from  door  to  door, — 

Men  caught  her  soul,  unfelt  before ; 

By  night  she  prayed,  and  planned,  and  dreamed, 

Till  mom's  red  light  war's  lightning  seemed. 

The  cry  went  forth ;  forth  stepped  her  sons 
In  martial  blaze  of  gleaming  guns : 
Still  striding  on  to  perils  dire, 
They  turned  to  catch  her  glance  of  fire. 

No  fears,  no  fond  regrets  she  knew. 
But  proudly  watched  them  fade  from  view : 
**  Lord,  keep  them  so  I "  she  said,  and  turned 
To  where  her  lonely  hearth-fire  burned. 
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JEFFERSON  AND  SLAVERY. 


Aht  one  wbo  feds  deeply*  the  troths 
im  wiuch  our  great  men  of  old  founded 
^Stm  Demccracj,  and  who  sees  clearly 
te  great  lines  of  political  architecture 
bj  vhich  alone  it  shall  stand  firm  or  rise 
high,  finds  in  the  direct  plan  and  work 
the  ag^icj  mainlj  of  six  men. 

These  may  be  set  in  three  groups. 

Fintf  three  men,  who»  through  a  series 
of  earnest  thoughts,  taking  shape  some- 
times in  apt  words,  sometimes  in  bold 
acts,  did  most  to  found  the  Republic :  and 
tiiese  three  are  Washington,  Adams,  and 
Jeffersoo. 

SecontBy,  two  men,  who,  as  statesmen, 
hj  a  healthfbl  division  between  the  two 
great  natural  policies,  and,  as  politicians, 
bj  a  healthfiil  antagonism  between  the 
two  great  natural  parties,  did  most  to 
hvSd  the  Republic:  and  these  two  are 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 

Thirdly^  three  men,  who,  haying  a  clear 
theovj  in  their  heads,  and  a  deep  conyic- 
tioQ  in  their  hearts,  working  on  the  na- 
tion bj  sermons,  epistles,  programmes, 
hinti,  quips,  innuendoes,  by  every  form 
of  winged  word,  have  done  most  to  get 
this  people  into  simple  trains  of  humani- 
tarian thought,  and  have  therefore  done 
most  to  brace  the  Republic:  and  these 
three  men  are  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and 
dunning. 

So,  ri^g  above  the  dust  raised  in  our 
old  quarrels,  and  taking  a  broad  view 
over  this  Democracy,  we  see  Jefferson 
firmly  placed  in  each  of  these  groups. 

If  we  search  in  Jefferson's  writings 
and  in  the  contemporary  records  to  as- 
certain what  that  power  was  which  won 
liim  these  positions,  we  find  that  it  was 
BO  personal  skill  in  cajoh'ng  friends  or 
•caring  enemies.  No  sound-^iearted  man 
ever  rose  from  talk  with  him  with  a  tithe 
of  the  veneration  felt  by  those  who  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Washington  or  Hamilton  or 
Channing.  Neither  was  his  position  due 
to  oratory :  he  could  deal  neither  in  sweet 
words  nor  in  lofVy  words.    Yet,  in  spite 


of  these  wants,  he  wrought  on  the  nation 
with  immense  power. 

The  real  secret  of  this  power  was,  first  ^ 
of  all,  that  Jefferson  saw  infinitely  deeper 
into  the  principles  of  the  rising  Democ- 
racy, and  infinitely  farther  into  its  future 
working,  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  ^ 
Those  who  earnestly  read  him  will  ofren 
halt  astounded  at  proofs  of  a  foresight  in 
him  almost  miraculous.  Even  in  masses 
of  what  men  have  called  his  puerility 
there  are  oflen  germs  of  immense  worth, 
—  taking  years,  perhaps,  to  show  life,  but 
sure  to  be  alive  at  last 

Take,  as  the  latest  examples  of  this, 
three  germ-truths  which  have  recently 
come  to  full  life,  afler  having  been  trod- 
den under  foot  for  fifty  years. 

Early  in  our  national  life  Jefferson 
declared  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
national  judiciary.  Straightway  hb  sup- 
porters were  divided,  mainly  between 
those  who  sorrowed  and  those  who  stood 
silent ;  while  his  opponents  were  divided 
only  between  those  who  laughed  and  those 
who  cursed.  But  who  laughs  now  ?  Jef- 
ferson foresaw  but  too  well  The  usurpa- 
tions of  the  national  judiciary  have  come 
in  shapes  most  hideous,  —  in  the  obUer 
dicta  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  in 
the  use  of  quibbles  to  entangle  our  de- 
fenders and  set  loose  our  traitors. 

Take  an  example  of  another  kind.  In 
his  early  career  Jefferson  gave  forth  a 
scheme  of  harboiMlefence  by  gun-boats 
and  floating  batteries.  This  was  partial- 
ly carried  out,  and  only  partially ;  so  it 
failed.  On  these  gun-boats  and  batteries 
his  enemies  never  tired  of  trying  their 
wit,  and  certainly  seemed  to  make  a  bril- 
liant point  against  his  foresight  and  econ- 
omy. But,  in  these  latter  years,  many 
Americans  besides  ourself,  visiting  Cron- 
stadt  during  the  blockade  by  the  Allied 
fleet,  saw  not  only  how  the  Allies  failed  of 
a  conquest,  the  first  summer,  for  want  of 
gun-boats,  but  how  the  Rusnans  protect- 
ed themselves  greatly,  during  the  second 
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snmmer,  hj  means  of  them.  We  were 
shown,  too,  that  not  only  could  good  work 
be  done  by  those  driven  by  steam,  but  that 
the  greater  number  driven  by  oarsmen 
were  of  much  service,  not  only  in  vexing 
the  enemy,  but  in  protecting  the  whole 
exposed  coast  Here  was  Jefferson's 
scheme  to  the  letter.  Here  was  a  despis- 
ed thought  of  the  past  become  a  proud 
fact  of  the  present  Here  had  the  Au- 
tocrat reared  a  monument  to  our  great 
Democrat, — gaining  praise  for  Jefferson 
long  after  his  enemies  and  their  factious 
laughter  had  died  out  forever. 

But  take  what  the  main  body  of  cul- 
tured Americans  have  thought  Jeffer- 
son's chronic  whtmsey,  —  his  belief  that 
the  heart  of  England  must  be  ever  set 
i^ainst  all  our  liberty  and  prosperity.  As 
we  now  breast  the  terrific  storm  which 
English  reasonings  and  taunts  had  en- 
couraged us  to  brave,  and  hear,  swell- 
ing above  the  faint  English  God-speed, 
misstatements,  gibes,  reproofi,  malignant 
prophecies,  who  of  us  shall  say  that  the 
English  character  and  policy  of  1861 
were  not  better  foreknown  by  Jefferson 
in  1820  than  by  ourselves  in  1860  ? 

So  much  for  Jefferson's  insight  and 
foresight.  But  there  was  yet  a  greater 
quality  which  gave  him  a  place  in  each 
of  these  three  great  groups,  —  his  faith 
in  Democracy. 

At  a  time  when  the  French  Revolution 
had  scared  even  Burke,  and  when  the 
British  Constitution  was  thought  by  many 
to  have  seduced  even  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son held  fast  to  his  great  faith  in  the  rights 
and  capacities  of  the  people.  The  only 
effect  on  him  of  the  diocks  and  failures 
of  that  period  was  to  make  his  anxiety 
sometimes  morbid,  and  his  action  some- 
times spasmodic  Hence  much  that  to 
many  men  has  seemed  unjust  suspicion 
of  Adams,  and  persecution  of  Hamilton, 
and  disrespect  for  Washington.  Tet  all 
this  was  but  the  jarring  of  that  strong 
mind  in  the  struggle  and  crash  of  his 
times, — mere  spasms  of  bigotry  which 
prove  the  vigor  of  his  faith  in  Democ- 
racy. 

Jefferson,  then,  known  of  all  men  not 


fettered  by  provincial  traditions  a 
vested  widi  this  foresight  and  thb 
is  become  to  a  vast  party  an  idol, 
from  his  writings  issue  oracles.  Bu 
priests  at  his  shrines,  having  waxed  t 
honors,  have  at  last  so  befogged  hi2 
timents  and  wrested  his  arguments 
thousands  of  true  men  regard  hin 
rowfully  as  the  promoter  of  that  Sla 
Despotism  which  to-day  blooms  in 
son.  It  is  worth  our  while,  therefo 
seek  to  know  whether  Jefferson  the  g 
the  Oligarchs  is  Jefferson  the  Demt 
Let  us,  by  the  simplest  and  fairest  pi 
possible,  try  to  come  at  his  real  opi 
on  Slavery, — just  as  they  grew  wh< 
did  so  much  to  found  the  Republic,- 
as  they  flourished  when  he  did  so  ) 
to  build  the  Republic, — just  as  they 
re-wrought  and  polished  when  he  d 
much  to  brace  the  Republic. 

The  whole  culture  of  Jefferson's  ] 
was,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  least 
ly  to  make  him  support  slavery  or 
ogize  for  it  The  man  who  did  m< 
work  into  his  mind  ideas  of  mora] 
political  science  was  Dr*  William  £ 
a  liberal  Scotchnjan;  the  man  wh 
most  to  direct  his  studies  in  law, 
his  grappling  with  social  problems 
George  Wythe.  To  both  of  these  J 
son  confessed  the  deepest  debt  for 
efforts  to  strengthen  his  mind  and  : 
his  footing  firm.  Now,  of  all  men  i] 
country  at  that  time,  these  two  were 
likely  to  support  pro-slavery  theori 
tolerate  pro-slavery  cant  For  wh 
Small's  soundness  there  is  abunc 
of  general  testimony,  there  is  to  W^ 
soundness  testimony  the  most  poi 
We  have  but  to  take  the  first  volun 
Jefferson's  Works,  published  by  ord 
Ck>ngress,  and  we  find  Jefferson's 
slavery  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  writt< 
1785,  urging  the  Doctor  to  work  a| 
pro-slavery  ideas  in  the  young  men 
to  exhort  the  young  men  of  Virgii 
the  **  redress  of  the  enormity." 
dentally  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Wythe  i 
ready  doing  great  good  in  this  dir€ 
among  these  same  young  men,  an( 
clares  him  '*  one  of  the  most  virtuoi 
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^«raeten»  and  wbote  aentimentB  <m  the 
isbject  of  darery  are  aneqaivocaL" 

So  much  for  the  direct  influences  on 
Jeffenoo's  earlj  culture. 

Stodging,  next,  the  indhreci  Inflnenoefl 
OA  his  early  culture,  we  see  that  the  re- 
farm  Kcermture  of  that  time  was  coming 
sIbmbC  eotmljr  from  France.  Actire, 
eamert  men  everywhere  were  grasping 
the  tfaearies  and  phrases  of  Voltaire  and 
BoQsseaa  mad  Montesquieu,  to  wield  them 
against  every  tyranny.  Terrible  weapons 
thefe, — oflen  searing  and  scarring  fright- 
foDy  dioee  iHio  brandished  them, — yet 
there  was  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
dial  any  man  who  had  once  made  any 
conaiderable  number  of  these  ideas  his 
own  could  CTer  support  slavery.  Who- 
ever, at  that  time,  studied  the  "^  Contrat 
Sodal,**  or  the  defence  of  Jean  Galas, 
whatever  other  sins  he  might  commit,  was 
DO  more  likely  to  advocate  S3r8tematic 
oppresNon  than  are  they  who  now  read 
widi  reverence  Dr.  Arnold  and  Charies 
Kngakj;  and  whoever,  at  diat  time, 
read  earnesdy  *"  The  Spirit  of  the  Laws  " 
was  as  sore  to  fight  slavery  as  any  man 
who  to-day  reveres  Channing  or  Theo- 
dore IVker.  Those  French  thinkers 
threw  flueh  beat  and  light  into  Jeffer- 
son's young  mind,  that  every  filthy  weed 
of  tyrannic  quibble  or  pro-slavery  para- , 
dox  must  have  been  shrivelled. 

And  the  young  statesman  grew  under 
tiiis  influence  as  we  should  expect  In 
his  twenty-seventh  year  he  sat  in  the 
Tiigima  House  of  Burgesses,  and  his 
fint  eflort  in  legislation  was,  in  his  own 
words,  "  an  effort  for  the  permission  of 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  which  was 
rejected,  and,  indeed,  during  the  regal 
gevemment  nothing  liberal  could  expect 
sneceak**  His  whole  career  in  those 
yean,  whether  as  public  man  or  private 
man,  shows  diat  his  hatred  of  slaveiy 
was  bitter.  But  there  was  such  a  press 
of  other  work  during  this  founding  pe- 
rk»d,  that  this  hatred  took  shape  not  so 
DMich  in  a  steady  mege  as  in  a  series 
of  pitched  batdes.  The  work  to  be 
done  was  immense,  and  Jefi*erson  bore 
die  bulk  of  it.     He  took  upon  himself 


one-tlurd  of  the  revising  and  codifying 
of  the  Virginia  laws,  and  did  even  more 
than  this.  He  undertook,  in  his  own 
words,  **  a  distinct  series  of  labors  which 
formed  a  iystem  hy  which  every  fibre 
would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or  fkUure 
aristocracy."  He  efi*ected  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  of  entail,  and  this  prevented 
an  aristocratic  absorption  of  the  soil ;  he 
effected  the  abolition  of  primogeniture, 
and  this  destroyed  all  chance  of  rebuild* 
ing  feudal  families ;  he  efi*ected  a  resto- 
ration of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
this  overthrew  all  hope  of  an  Established 
Chureh;  he  foreed  on  the  bill  for  gen« 
eral  education, — for  thus,  he  said,  would 
the  people  be  ^  qualified  to  understand 
their  rights,  to  maintain  them,  and  to  ex- 
ercise with  intelligence  their  parts  in  self- 
government*  In  all  this  work  his  keen 
common  sense  always  cut  his  way  through 
questions  at  which  other  men  stopped  or 
stumbled.  Thus,  in  the  discussion  on  pri- 
mogeniture, when  Isaac  Pendleton  pro- 
posed, as  a  compromise,  that  they  should 
adopt  the  Hebrew  principle  and  give  a 
double  portion  to  the  eldest  son,  Jeffer- 
son cut  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
question.  As  he  himself  relates,  —  "I 
observed,  that,  if  the  eldest  son  could 
eat  twice  as  much,  or  do  double  work,  it 
might  be  a  natural  evidence  of  his  right 
to  a  double  portion ;  but  being  on  a  par 
in  his  powers  and  wants  with  his  broth- 
en  and  msters,  he  should  be  on  a  par 
also  in  the  parddon  of  the  patrimony. 
And  such  was  the  decision  of  the  other 
members." 

But  such  fiereeness  against  the  bul- 
warks of  aristocracy,  and  such  keenness 
in  cutting  through  its  heavy  arguments, 
carried  him  fiirther.  Logic  forced  him 
to  pass  from  the  attack  on  aristocracy  to 
the  attack  on  slavery,  just  as  logic  forces 
the  Confederate  oUgarehs  of  to-day  to 
pass  fix)m  the  defence  of  slavery  to  the 
defence  of  aristocracy.  He  was  sure  to 
fight  thb  vilest  of  tyrannies,  and  he  gave 
quick  thrusts  and  heavy  blows.  In  1778 
he  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  slaves  into  Virginia. 
"  This,"  he  says, "  passed  without  oppo- 
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sitioD,  and  stopped  the  increase  of  the 
evil  hy  importation,  leaving  to  future  ef- 
forts its  final  eradication."  Tean  after- 
ward he  wrote  as  follows :— "  I  have  some- 
times asked  myself  whether  my  country 
is  better  for  my  having  lived  at  all :  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is.  I  have  been  the  in- 
strument of  doing  the  following  things." 
Of  these  things  there  were  just  ten.  Just 
ten  great  worthy  deeds  in  a  life  like  Jef> 
ferson's !  —  and  one  of  these  he  declares 
"  the  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves." 

Close  upon  this  followed  a  fiercer  grap- 
ple,—  his  third  great  legislative  attack 
on  slavery.  In  his  revbion  of  the  Vir- 
ginia laws  he  reported  "  a  bill  to  eman- 
cipate all  slaves  bom  after  the  passing 
of  the  act"  Attached  to  this  was  a  plan 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  negroes 
thus  set  free. 

To  follow  Jefferson  and  understand  him, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Virginia 
which  educated  him  was  not  behind  a  doz- 
en smaller  States  in  fertility,  enterprise, 
and  republican  feeling.  Its  best  men  were 
haters  of  slavery.  The  efforts  of  its  lead- 
ers were  directed  to  other  things  than  plans 
for  taxing  oysters  or  filching  the  gains  of 
free  negroes.  Forth  from  the  Vii^nia  of 
that  time  were  hurled  against  negro  sla- 
very the  thrilling  invectives  of  Patrick 
Henry,  the  startling  prophecies  of  Madi- 
son, and  the  declaration  of  Washington, 
"  For  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  law  my 
vote  shall  not  be  wanting." 

For  a  mirror  of  that  Virginia  states- 
manship, in  its  dealings  with  human 
rights,  take  the  "  Dissertation  on  Slavery 
with  a  Proposal  for  the  Gradual  Abolition 
of  it  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  written  by 
St  George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  University  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court  in 
Virginia,"  published  in  1791.  It  proves, 
that,  between  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1782  allowing  manumission  and  the  year 
1791,  more  than  ten  thousand  slaves  had 
been  set  free.  One  Ls  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  new  Massachusetts  school  caught 
its  fire  from  this  old  Virginia  school; 
for  this  friend  of  JefiTerson  speaks  of 


"  the  inconsistency  of  invoking  Gro 
liberty  in  our  Revolution  and  im| 
on  our  fellow-men  who  differ  from 
complexion  a  slavery  ten  thousand 
more  cruel  than  the  grievances  an 
pressions  of  which  we  complained." 
was  the  utterance  of  the  Virginia  s 
of  statesmanship  in  which  Jefifersoi 
trained. 

And  his  views  progressed  as  we  s] 
expect  On  the  occasion  of  a  call  fi 
structions  to  the  first  Vii^nia  dele 
to  Congress  respecting  an  address  t 
King,  Jefferson  drew  up  a  paper,  in 
though  greatly  admired,  was  tiiougl 
bold.  In  one  passage  he  goes  beyon 
masters,  and  says,—"  For  the  most  tr 
reasons,  and  sometimes  for  no  cone 
ble  reasons  at  all,  his  Majesty  has  rej< 
laws  of  the  most  salutary  tendency. 
abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  gret 
ject  of  desire  in  these  Colonies,  where  i 
unhappily  introduced  in  their  infant , 
But,  previous  to  the  enfranchisemei 
the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  t< 
elude  all  further  importations  from  Ai 
Yet  our  repeated  efiTorts  to  effect  thL 
prohibiting  and  by  imposing  duties  vi 
might  amount  to  prohibition,  have  1 
hitherto  defeated  by  his  Majesty's  n 
tive, — thus  preferring  the  advantag< 
a  few  British  corsairs  to  the  lasting  ii 
ests  of  the  American  States,  and  to 
rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  woui 
by  this  infamous  practice." 

These  words  are  hot  and  bright, 
they  are  mere  sparkles  compared  to 
full -flaming  orb  of  freedom  which 
statesman  gave  afterward.  For,  1 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  s 
issued  from  Carpenter's  Hall,  after 
very-loving  planters  of  the  South 
money-loving  ship-owners  of  the  Ni 
had,  as  they  thought,  made  it  neul 
and  we  all.  North  and  South,  recogi 
in  it  the  boldest  anti-slaveiy  docun 
extant  Why  else  do  Northern  de 
gogues  ridicule  it,  and  Southern  de: 
gogues  revile  it?  Yet  Jefferson  m 
it  far  stronger  and  sharper  against  ne 
slavery  than  it  is  now.  Look  closelj 
the  well-known  fac-eimile :  — 
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bo  lias  waged  cruel  war  against  haman  natare  itself,  Tidating  ifs  most  sa- 
-cred  rights  of  life  &  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  of- 
fended him,  captivating  &  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemis- 
-ephere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither,  this 
piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the 
Christian  king  of  Great  Britain  determined  to  keep  open  a  market 


where  MEN  should  be  bought  &  sold  he  has  prostituted  his  negative 
for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this 
dotowmBing  to  keep  open  a  marhet^  whore  MEN  should  be  bought  &.  sold  v- 
execrable  commerce :  and  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact 
of  distinguished  die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms 
anumg  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them, 
by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he  also  obtruded  them :  thus  paying 
off  former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  people,  with  crimes 
which  he  m^ges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another.] 


There  stands  to  this  day  that  precious 
original,  —  hot  first-thoughts  and  cold 
iecoDd>tboagfats,  all  in  Jefferson's  own 
hand  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  rich 
current  of  internal  evidence  running 
through  that  rough  draught,  and  through 
all  its  erasures,  changes,  and  emphatic 
maikings,  —  evidence  of  the  deepest  ha- 
tred not  only  of  all  tyranny,  but  of  all 
sbvery.  Thus,  after  he  had  written  the 
passage,  **  determined  to  keep  open  a  mar- 
ket where  MEN  should  be  bought  &  sold," 
die  idea  continues  hot  in  lus  mind ;  for,  af- 
ter smouldering  a  few  moments,  it  flames 
Ibrth  again,  is  written  again  in  the  same 
phrasing,  with  the  same  show  of  empha- 
H,  before  he  bethinks  himself  to  erase 
it  Then,  too,  the  words  Christian  and 
HEN  are  the  only  words  emphasized 
by  careful  pen-printing  in  large  letters ; 
—  and  this  labored  movement  of  his  pen 
marks  the  injury  which  he  deemed  the 
greater ;  for  the  lai^gest  letters  and  deep- 
est emphasis  are  reserved  for  MEN.  Ev- 
idently, that  word  points  out  the  wrong 
which,  as  Jefferson  thought,  **  a  candid 
worid  "  would  forever  regard  as  the  su- 
preme wrong. 

We  have  now  noted  Jefferson's  battle 
against  slavery  in  the  founding  of  the 
RepnUic:  let  us  go  on  to  his  work  in 
the  boilding  of  the  Republic. 

In  1782  he  gave  forth  the  "  Notes  on 

TOL.  IX.  S 


Virginia."  His  opposition  to  slavery  is 
as  fierce  here  as  of  old,  but  it  takes  vari- 
ous phases, — sometimes  sweeping  against 
the  hated  system  with  a  torrent  of  facts, 
—  sometimes  battering  it  with  a  hard, 
cold  logic,  —  sometimes  piercing  it  with 
deadly  queries  and  suggestions,  —  and 
sometimes,  with  his  blazing  hate  of  all  op- 
pression, biting  and  burning  through  ev- 
ery pro-slavery  theory. 

But  in  taking  up  the  "Notes,**  we 
must  understand  the  relation  of  Jeffer- 
son's way  of  thinking  to  his  way  of  work- 
ing. In  his  thinking,  the  slave  system 
was  evidently  a  violation  of  the  whole 
body  of  good  principles,  for  he  calls  it  an 
^^evU**;  —  a  violation  of  morality,  for  he 
calb  it  an  ♦*  enormity" ; —  a  violation  of 
justice,  for  he  calls  it  a  ^^ wrong** ;  —  a 
violation  of  republican  pretensions,  for 
he  calb  it  a  "  hideous  blot "  ;  —  a  viola- 
tion of  the  healthy  action  of  our  institu- 
tions, for  he  calls  it  a  ^^ disease** ;  —  a 
violation  of  our  whole  public  happiness, 
for  he  calls  it  a  "  curse,**  But  his  way 
of  working  was  more  calm  and  cool, — 
of^en  displeasing  those  whose  plans  of 
action  are  formed  far  from  any  direct 
entanglement  in  the  slave  system. 

This  union  of  fervent  thought  and  cool 
action  has,  of  course,  brought  upon  Jef- 
ferson the  invectives  of  two  great  class- 
es.   One  ehisahave  looked  merely  at  his 
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tfainking,  and  hare  dtstrasted  him  ai  a 
dreamer.  To  these  he  is  a  dealer  in  ora- 
des,  at  second-hand,  from  Voltaire  and 
Diderot  The  other  class  have  studied 
his  plans  of  practical  philanthropy^,  with 
all  Hsjihrewd  researches  and  homely  dis- 
cussions in  agricnltore,  finance,  mechan- 
ics, and  architecture,  and  hare  ridiculed 
him  as  a  tinker.  To  such  Jefferson  seems 
a  grandmotherly  sort  of  person, — riding 
about  in  a  gig  arranged  to  register  die 
length  of  his  rides, — walking  about  in 
boots  arranged  to  register  the  length  of 
his  walks,  —  weatherwise,  and  profound 
in  dealing  inth  smoky  chimneys  and 
iheep-breeding. 

But  whether  men  hare  carilled  at  him 
for  a  dreamer  or  laughed  at  him  for  a 
tinker,  they  have  been  mainly  foolbh, 
A>r  they  have  cavilled  and  laughed  at  the 
very  combination  which  made  him  pow- 
erfuL  In  no  other  American  have  been 
so  happily  blended  highest  skill  in  theory 
and  highest  strength  in  practice. 

The  remariu,  in  the  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,'* on  the  colored  race  are  clear  and 
fair.  He  studied  carefully  and  stated 
fully  all  diat  could  be  learned  in  his 
time.  On  the  whole,  his  examination 
greatly  encourages  those  who  hope  good 
things  for  that  race.  But  one  distinction 
must  be  made.  As  to  those  profound 
views  of  the  character  and  destiny  of  the 
race  which  come  only  by  observation  of 
a  long  historic  development,  in  a  wide 
range  of  climate,  in  great  variety  of  so- 
cial position,  Jefferson  could,  as  he  con- 
fesses, know  almost  nothing,— for  the  same 
reason  that  the  keenest  observer  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror's  Norman  robbers 
and  Saxon  swineherds  would  have  failed 
to  foretell  the  great  dominant  race  which 
has  come  from  them  by  free  growth  and 
good  culture.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  all  that  comes  by  observation  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  black  race,  as  it  then  was, 
•he  knew  ahnost  ever3rthing. 

He  declares  that  the  black  race  is 
^inferior  to  the  white  in  mind,  but  not 
>in  heart  The  poems  of  black  Phillis 
Wheatley  seem  to  him  to  prove  not  much ; 
ibut  the  letten  of  black  Ignatius  Sancho 


he  praises  £ar  depth  of  feeling,  haj 
of  thought,  and  ease  of  style,  th< 
finds  no  depth  of  reasoning.  ] 
not  praise  the  mental  capacity 
race,  but,  at  last,  as  if  conscious, 
developed  under  a  free  system,  i 
be  far  better,  he  quotes  the  ] 
lines, — 

"  Jove  fixed  it  certain  that  whatevei 
Makes  man  a  slave  takes  half  h 
away.»» 
And  shortly  after,  he  declares  it 
picion  only  that  the  blacks  are 
in  the  endowments  of  body  or  m 
that  ^  in  memory  they  are  equa 
whites,"  —  that  **  in  music  they  a 
generally  gifted  than  the  whites 
curate  ears  for  time  and  tune." 

But  there  is  one  statement  w 
especially  commend  to  those  in  sc 
an  effective  military  policy  in  tl 
ent  crisis.    Jefferson  declares  of 
groes,  that  they  are  **  at  least  a 
as  the  whites,  and  more  adventui 
May  not  this  truth  account  for 
that  one  of  the  most  daring  deed 
present  war  was  done  by  a  black 
Still  later,  Jefferson  says, — ** 
er  further  observation  will  or  will 
ify  the  conjecture  that  Nature  b 
less  bountifiil  to  them  in  the  endc 
of  the  head,  I  believe  that  in  thoi 
heart  she  will  be  found  to  have  dc 
justice.     That  disposition  to  th 
which  they  have  been  branded 
ascribed  to  their  situation,  and  m 
depravity  of  the  moral  sense.    ^ 
in  whose  favor  no  laws  of  prope 
probably  feels  himself  less  boui] 
spect  those  made  in  favor  of 
When  aiguing  for  ourselves,  i^ 
down  as  fundamental,  that  \vi 
just,  must  give  reciprocation  of 
that,  without  this,  they  are  mevi 
ry  rules  of  conduct,  founded  in  I 
not  in  conscience;  and  it  is  a 
which  I  give  to  the  master  to  soli^ 
er  the  religious  precepts  again^ 
lation  of  property  were  not  fn 
him  as  well  as  his  slave, — and 
the  slave  may  not  as  justifiaU 
little  from  one  who  has  taken 
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biffl  at  be  mkj  sUj  one  w^o  would  day 
bia.  That  a  change  in  the  relations  in 
which  a  man  ia  placed  should  change  his 
ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong  is  neither 
new,  nor  peculiar  to  the  color  of  the 
blacks." 

Hera  Jefferson  pots  forth  that  Teiy 
idea  ibr  which  Gerrii  Smith,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  threatened  with  the  pemdties  of 
treason. 

Bat  to  quote  further  from  the  same 


"  Notwithstanding  these  cmisiderations, 
^nch  must  weaken  their  respect  for  the 
laws  of  property,  we  find  among  them 
Bomero^  instances  of  the  most  r^;id  in- 
tegrity, and  as  many  as  among  their  in- 
straded  masters,  <£  benevolence,  grati- 
tnde,  and  unshaken  fidelity.  The  opui« 
ioo  that  they  are  inferior  in  the  fiuHikies 
of  reason  and  imagination  must  be  haz- 
arded with  great  difiklence." 

The  old  hot  thought  blazes  forth  again 
in  the  chaptw  on  ^  Particular  Manners 
and  Costams."  Can  men  speak  against 
tiie  prodamatioiis  of  Abolition  Conven- 
tioos  after  such  fiery  words  from  Jeffer- 
son? 

**'  The  whole  commerce  between  mas- 
tsrand  skre  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of 
the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most 
ureaMtting  despotism,  on  the  one  part, 
and  degrading  sobmisaon  on  the  other. 
Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imi- 
tate it;  ibr  man  is  ui  imitative  animal 
If  ft  parent  could  find  no  motiTC  either 
in  his  philanthropy  or  his  self-love  for 
restraining  the  intemperance  of  passion 
toward  his  slave,  it  should  always  be  a 
sufficient  one  that  his  child  is  present 
But  generally  it  is  not  sufiident  The 
parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches 
the  UneaasentB  of  wrath,  puts  (m  the  same 
ain  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives 
ft  loose  rein  to  the  worst  of  passions,  and 
thns  nnned,  educated,  and  daily  exercis- 
ed in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by 
its  odious  peoiliarities.  The  man  must 
be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners 
and  morals  undepraved  by  such  circum- 
stances.* (  Here  fire  begins  to  flicker  up 
aroond  die  words.)  ^  And  with  what  ex- 


ecration should  a  statesman  be  loaded, 
who,  permitting  one  half  the  ciiizen$*' 
(note  the  word)  "to  trample  on  the 
righu "  (note  the  word)  "  of  the  otheri 
transforms  those  into  despots  and  these 
into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the 
one  and  the  amor  patria  of  the  other  I 
And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be 
thought  secure,  when  we  have  removed 
their  only  firm  basis, — a  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  ipeaple  that  their  liber- 
ties ve  the  gifls  of  God,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  violated  but  with  His  wrath  ?  " 
(Now  bursts  forth  prophecy.  The  whole 
page  flames  in  a  moment)  '*  Indeed,  I 
tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect 
that  Grod  is  just ;  that  His  justice  cannot 
sleep  forever;  that,  considering  nmn- 
bers,  nature,  and  natural  means  only,  a 
revolution  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  an 
exchange  of  mtuation,  is  among  possible 
events;  that  it  may  become  probable  by 
supernatural  interference  I  TheAhnighty 
has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with 
us  in  such  a  contest* 

Well  may  Jefferson  say,  immediately 
after  this,  that  ''it  is  imposmble  to  be 
temperate  and  to  pursue  this  subject 
through  the  various  considerations  of 
policy,  of  morals,  of  history  natural  and 
civiL"  For  no  Abolitionist  ever  brand- 
ed the  slave-system  with  words  more 
fiery. 

In  1784  Jefferson  drew  up  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  West- 
em  Territory.  One  famous  clause  runs 
thus:  — 

«« After  the  year  laoo  of  the  Christian 
era  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
convicted  to  be  personally  guilty." 

In  Randall's  '*  Lifo  of  Jefferson,''  a 
work  in  many  respects  admirable,  this 
clause  is  glossed  wiUi  the  declaration  that 
Jefferson  intended  merely  to  prevent  an 
immense  new  importation  of  slaves  from 
Africa  to  fill  the  Territcny ;  but  Mr.  Ran- 
dall would  have  shown  far  greater  insight, 
had  he  added  to  this  half-truth,  tlmt  the 
idea  of  legally  graq>ing  and  strangling 
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this  corse  flows  from  the  ideas  of  the 
"Notes"  as  hot  metal  flows  from  fieiy 
furnace,  —  that  the  Ordinance  of  1784 
was  bat  a  minting  of  that  true  metal 
drawn  from  those  old  glowing  thoughts 
and  words. 

But  Jefierson's  hatred  of  slavery  is  not 
less  fierce  in  his  letters. 

Dr.  Price  writes  a  pamphlet  in  Eng- 
land against  slavery,  and  straightway  Jef- 
ferson seizes  his  pen  to  urge  him  to  write 
more,  and  more  clearly  for  America,  and 
more  directly  at  American  young  men, 
saying,  in  encouragement,—"  Northward 
of  the  Chesapeake  you  may  find,  here 
and  there,  an  opponent  to  your  doc- 
trine, as  you  may  find,  here  and  there,  a 
murderer.**  He  speaks  hopefully  of  the 
disposition  in  Vii^nia  to  "  redress  this 
enormity," — calb  the  fight  against  sla- 
very "  the  interesting  spectacle  of  justice 
in  conflict  with  avarice  and  oppression," 
—  speaks  of  the  side  hostile  to  slavery  as 
^  the  sacred  side."    The  date  is  1785. 

This  welcome  to  Dr.  Price's  onslaught 
will  serve  as  antidote  to  Mr.  Randall's 
poisonous  declaration,  that  Jeflerson  was 
opposed  to  interference  with  slave  insti- 
tutions by  those  living  outside  of  Slave 
States. 

In  1786  Jeflerson  wrote  to  correct  M. 
de  Meusnier's  statement  of  the  eflforts 
already  made  for  emancipation ;  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  holding  of  slaves  by  a  peo- 
ple who  had  clamored  loudly  and  fought 
bravely  for  freedom,  he  says,  — 

**  What  a  stupendous,  what  an  incom- 
prehensible machine  is  man,  —  who  can 
endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprisonment, 
and  death  itself,  in  vindication  of  his  own 
liberty,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  be  deaf 
to  all  those  motives  whose  power  support- 
ed him  through  his  trial,  and  inflict  on 
his  fellow -men  a  bondage  one  hour  of 
which  is  fraught  with  more  misery  than 
ages  of  Uiat  which  he  rose  in  rebeUion  to 
oppose  !" 

Here,  in  Jeflerson  himself,  then,  is  the 
source  of  that  venom  with  which  earnest 
men,  throughout  the  land,  are  stinging 
to  death  the  oi^anization  which  stole  his 
name  to  destroy  his  ideas. 


In  1788,  Jeflerson,  being  Minister  at 
Paris,  receives  a  note  from  M.  de  War- 
ville  tendering  him  membership  in  the 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
Trade.  Jefferson  b  forced  by  his  pecu- 
liar position  to  decline,  but  he,takes  pains 
to  say,—"  You  know  that  nobody  wishes 
more  ardentiy  to  see  an  abolition  not 
only  of  the  trade,  but  of  the  condition  of 
slavery." 

Here  is  no  non-committalism,  no  wist- 
ful casting  about  for  loop-holes,  no  sly 
putting  out  of  hooks  to  catch  backers,  not 
the  feeblest  germ  of  guibble  or  lie.  The 
man  answers  more  than  he  is  asked.  Is 
there  not,  in  the  present  dearth,  some- 
thing refreshing  in  this  old  candor  ? 

But  some  have  thought  Jefierson's  la- 
ter expressions  against  slavery  wanting 
in  heartiness.    Let  us  examine. 

The  whole  world  knows,  that,  when  a 
wrong  stings  a  man,  making  him  fierce 
and  loud,  his  direct  expressions  have  of- 
ten small  value ;  but  that  his  parenthetical 
expressions  often  have  great  value.  This 
is  one  of  the  simplest  principles  in  home- 
ly every-day  criticism,  serving  truth-seek- 
ers, wherever  wordy  war  rages,  whether 
among  statesmen  or  hackmen. 

Now,  in  Jefferson's  letter  to  Dr.  Gor- 
don,—  written  in  1788,  —  he  is  greatly 
stirred  by  his  own  recital  of  the  shameful 
ravages  on  his  property  by  the  Britbh 
army.  Just  at  the  moment  when  his  in- 
dignation was  at  the  hottest,  there  shot 
out  of  his  heart,  and  off"  his  pen,  one  of 
these  side-thoughts,  one  of  these  frag- 
ments of  the  man's  ground-idea,  which,  at 
such  moments,  truth-seekers  always  watch 
for.    Jefferson  says  of  Comwallis,  — 

"He  destroyed  all  my  growing  crops 
of  com  and  tobacco ;  he  burned  all  my 
bams  containing  the  same  articles  of  the 
last  year,  having  first  taken  what  com 
he  wanted ;  he  used,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, all  my  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
for  the  sustenance  of  his  army,  and  car- 
ried off*  all  the  horses  capable  of  service, 
—  of  those  too  young  for  service  he  cut 
the  throats ;  and  he  bumed  all  the  fences 
in  the  plantation,  so  as  to  make  it  an  ab- 
solute waste.    He  carried  off  also  about 
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thirty  gloves.  Had  this  been  to  give  them 
their  freedom^  he  wotdd  have  done  right,*' 

Bat  we  turn  to  a  seeming  discrepancy 
between  these  thoosand  earnest  declara- 
tions of  Jefferson  the  private  citizen, 
and  the  cold,  formal  tone  of  Jefferson 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  high  of- 
fice he  recUdms  slaves  from  the  Spanish 
power  in  Florida,  and  demands  compen- 
sation for  slaves  carried  off  by  the  British 
at  the  evacuation  of  New  York.  For 
a  moment  that  transition  from  personal 
warmth  to  diplomatic  coolness  is  as  the 
Bosnan  plunge  from  steam-bath  to  snow- 
heap. 

Tet,  if  truth-seekers  do  not  stop  to 
moan,  they  may  easily  find  a  complete 
explanation.  As  private  citizen,  in  a 
State,  dealing  with  his  home  Government, 
Jefferson  had  the  right  to  move  heaven 
and  earth  against  slavery,  and  bravely 
he  did  it ;  but,  as  public  servant  of  the 
nation,  dealing  with  foreign  Governments, 
his  rights  and  duties  were  different,  and 
hts  tone  must  be  different  As  a  private 
penoD,  writing  for  man  as  man,  Jeffer- 
son forgot  readily  enough  all  differences 
of  nation.  He  wrote  as  readily  and  ful- 
ly of  the  hideousness  of  slavery  to  Meus- 
nier  and  Warville  in  France,  or  to  Price 
and  Priestley  in  England,  as  to  any  of 
his  neighbors ;  but,  as  public  servant  of 
the  nation,  writing  to  Hammond  or  Vi- 
•r,  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  he 
made  no  apcJogy  for  our  miseries.  Eng- 
land might  be  ready  enough  to  act  the 
part  of  Dives,  but  Jefferson  was  not  the 
statesman  to  put  America  in  the  attitude 
of  Lazarus, —  begging,  and  showing  sores. 

Bat  we  have  to  note  yet  another  change 
in  Jefferson's  modes  of  work  and  war- 
fare. 

As  he  wrought  and  fought  in  this  sec- 
cond  period,  which,  for  easy  reference, 
we  call  the  buOding  period,  he  was  forced 
Into  new  methods.  In  the  former  period 
we  saw  him  thinking  and  speaking  and 
working  against  every  effort  to  found 
pro-slavery  theories  or  practices.  Eager- 
ness was  then  the  best  quality  for  work, 
and  quickness  the  best  quality  for  fight 
But  now  the  case  was  different    Ap  in- 


stitution which  Jefferson  hated  had,  in 
spite  of  his  struggles,  been  finnly  found- 
ed. The  land  was  full  of  the  towers  of 
the  slave  aristocracy.  He  saw  that  his 
mode  of  warfare  must  be  changed.  His 
old  way  did  well  in  the  earlier  days,  for 
tower-builders  may  be  driven  from  their 
work  by  a  sweeping  charge  or  sudden 
Tolley;  but  towers,  when  built,  must  be 
treated  with  steady  battering  and  skil- 
ful mining. 

In  1 797,  Jefferson,  writing  to  St  George 
Tucker,  speaks  of  the  only  possible  eman- 
cipation as  ^  a  compromise  between  the 
passions,  prejudices,  and  real  difficulties, 
which  will  each  have  their  weight  in  the 
operation."  Afterwards,  in  his  letters  to 
Monroe  and  Rufus  King,  he  advocates  a 
scheme  of  colonization  to  some  point  not 
too  distant  But  let  no  man,  on  this  ac- 
count, claim  Jefferson  as  a  supporter  of 
the  do-nothing  school  of  Northern  dema- 
gogues, or  of  the  nuid  school  of  Southern 
fanatics  who  proclaim  this  ulcerous  mass 
a  beauty,  and  who  howl  at  all  who  refuse 
its  infection.  For,  note,  in  that  same  letter 
to  St  Geoige  Tucker,  the  fervor  of  the 
Jeffersonian  theory:  bitter  as  Tucker^s 
pamphlet  against  slavery  was,  he  says, — 
**Tou  know  my  subscription  to  its  doc- 
trines." Note  also  the  vigor  of  the  Jef* 
fersonian  practice :  speaking  of  emanci- 
pation, he  says,  —  ^The  sooner  we  put 
some  plan  under  way,  the  greater  hope 
there  is  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed peaceably  to  its  ultimate  effect" 
And  now  bursts  forth  prophecy  agidn. 
"  But  if  something  is  not  done,  and  soon 
done,  toe  shall  be  the  murderers  of  our 
oum  children,**  **  If  we  had  begun  soon- 
er, we  might  probably  have  been  allowed 
a  lengthier  operation  to  clear  ourselves; 
but  every  day's  delay  lessens  the  time  we 
may  take  for  emancipation." 

Here  is  no  trace  of  the  theory  inflict- 
ing a  present  certain  evil  on  a  great 
white  population  in  order  to  do  a  future 
doubtful  good  to  a  smaller  black  popula- 
tion. And  this  has  been  nowhere  better 
understood  than  among  the  slave  oligarchs 
of  his  own  time.  Note  one  marked  ex- 
ample. 
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In  1801,  Jefferson  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  thirty -sixth  ballot 
Thirty-five  dmes  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  South  Carolina  TOted  against  him. 
The  f(^owing  year  Mr.  Rntledge  of  South 
Carolina,  feeling  an  itching  to  specify  to 
Congress  hb  interests  in  Buncombe  and 
his  relations  to  the  uniTerse,  palavered 
in  the  usual  style,  but  let  out  one  truth, 
for  which,  as  truth-searchers,  we  thank 
him.    He  said, — 

"  Permit  me  to  state,  that,  beside  the 
objections  coounon  to  my  friend  from 
Delaware  and  myself  there  was  a  strong 
one  which  I  felt  with  peculiar  force.  It 
resulted  from  a  firm  belief  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  question  [Jefferson]  held  opir^ 
ions  respecting  a  certain  description  of 
property  in  my  State  which,  shoxdd  they 
obtain  generally,  would  endanger  it."* 

We  come  now  to  Jefferson's  Presiden- 
cy. In  this  there  was  no  great  chance  to 
deal  an  effective  blow  at  slavery;  but 
some  have  grown  bitter  over  a  story  that 
he  favored  the  schemes  to  break  the 
slavery-limitation  in  Ohia  Such  writers 
have  not  stopped  to  consider  that  it  is 
more  probable  that  a  few  Southern  mem- 
bers, eager  to  drum  in  recruits,  falsely 
claimed  the  favor  of  the  President,  than 
that  Jefferson  broke  the  slavery-limita- 
tion which  he  himself  planned.  Then, 
too,  came  the  petitions  of  the  abolition 
societies  against  slavery  in  Louisiana; 
and  Hildreth  blames  Jefferson  for  his 
slowness  to  assist ;  but  ought  we  not  here 
to  take  some  account  of  the  diifficulties  of 
the  situation  ?  Ought  not  some  weight 
to  be  given  to  Jefferson's  declaration  to 
Eerchival,  that  in  his  administration  his 
^  efforts  in  relation  to  peace,  slavery,  and 
religious  freedom  were  all  in  accordance 
with  Quakerism"? 

We  pass  now  to  the  third  great  period, 
in  which,  as  thinker  and  writer,  he  did  so 
much  to  brace  the  Republic. 

First  of  all,  in  this  period  we  see  him 
revising  tiie  translation  and  arranging  tiie 
publication  of  De  Tracy's  "  Commentaire 
8ur  I'Esprit  des  Lois."  He  takes  endless 
pains  to  make  its  hold  firm  on  Amer- 

♦  Benton's  Abridgment,  Vol.  U.  p.  68(1. 


ica ;  engages  his  old  companion  in  all 
tioniam,  St  George  Tucker,  to  circu 
it;  makes  it  a  text-book  in  the  Uni^ 
stty  of  Virginia ;  tells  his  friend  Ca 
to  read  it,  fbr  it  is  '<  the  best  book 
government  in  the  worid."  Now 
**  best  book  on  government"  is  killinj 
every  form  of  tyranny  or  slavery; 
arguments  pierce  all  ^eir  fallacies 
crush  all  their  sophistries.  That  fan 
plea  wUoh  makes  Alison  love  Aui 
and  Palmer  love  Louisiana  —  the  | 
that  a  people  can  be  best  educated 
fi^eedom  and  religion  by  dwarfing  t 
minds  and  tying  their  hands  —  is,  in 
book,  riiivered  by  aigument  and  b 
by  invective. 

As  we  approach  the  last  years  of  Je 
son's  life  we  find  sevw^  letters  of  hi 
slavery.  Some  have  thought  them  i 
heaps  of  ashes,— poor  remains  of  the  1 
ing  thoughts  and  wwds  <^  eariier  y 
This  mistake  is  great  Touch  the  s* 
ing  heap  of  ashes,  and  those  thoughts 
wtmls  dart  forth,  fiery  as  of  dd. 

In  1814,  Edward  Coles  atUcks  sla 
vigorously,  and  calls  on  the  great  D 
crat  to  destroy  it  Jefferson's  apprc 
reply  is  the  complete  snnmMry  of  his 
tured  views  on  slavery.  Take  a 
declarations  as  specimens.* 

"  The  sendments  breathed  throng] 
whole  do  honor  both  to  the  head 
heart  of  the  writer.  Mine,  on  the 
ject  of  the  slavery  of  n^roes,  have 
since  been  in  possession  of  the  p\ 
and  time  has  only  served  to  give 
stronger  proof.  The  love  of  justic< 
the  love  of  country  plead  equall) 
cause  of  these  people,  and  it  is  a  n: 
reproach  to  us  that  they  shoold 
pleaded  so  long  in  vain." 

*^  The  hour  of  emancipation  is  ad 
ing  in  the  march  of  time.  It  will  c 
and  whether  brought  on  by  the  g 
ous  enei^  of  our  own  minds  or  h 
bloody  process  of  St  Domingo  .  . 
is  a  leaf  of  our  history  not  yet  tt 
over." 

*^  As  to  the  method  by  which  this 
cult  work  is  to  be  effected,  if  pen 
.    •  Bandall,  Vol.  m.,  Appendix. 
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to  be  doDe  by  ourael^«s,  I  haye  seen  no 
propoBtioQ  80  expedient,  on  the  whole, 
ae  that  of  emancipation  of  those  bom 
after  a  given  day." 

**  This  enterprise  is  for  the  young,  — 
ftr  those  who  can  follow  it  up  and  bear 
it  thitMigk  to  its  consommation.  It  shall 
bave  all  my  prayers." 

Ko  wonder  that  this  letter  of  Jefferson 
lo  Coles  seems  to  iuLve  been  carefully 
aoppressed  by  Southern  editors  of  the 
Jeflersonian  writings. 

Take  also  the  letters  to  Mr.  Barrows 
and  to  Dr.  Humphreys  of  1815-17.  Dis- 
appointment is  expressed  at  the  want  of  a 
more  general  anti-slavery  feeling  among 
the  young  men;  hope  is  expressed  that 
'^time  will  soften  down  the  master  and 
edncite  the  slave";  faith  is  expressed 
that  slavery  will  jrield,  ^  because  we  are 
not  in  a  worid  ungovemed  by  the  laws 
and  power  of  a  Supreme  Agent." 

Entering  now  the  stormy  period  of  the 
liiaoori  Debate,  we  have  one  declaration 
from  Jefferson  which,  at  first,  surprises 
and  pains  us,  —  the  opinion  given  in  a 
letter  to  Lafayette,  that  spreading  slavery 
will  **  dDute  the  evil  everywhere,  and  fa- 
cilitate the  means  of  getting  rid  of  it." 
The  mistake  is  gross  indeed.  To  all 
of  OS,  with  the  political  knowledge  for- 
ced upon  OS  by  events  since  Jefferson's 
death,  it  seems  atrocious.  But  unpar- 
donable as  such  a  theory  is  mnr,  was  it 
io  iJkenf 

Jefferson  had  not  before  him  the  expe- 
rience of  these  last  forty  years  of  weak- 
ness and  poverty  and  barbarbm  in  our 
new  Slave  States,  —  and  of  that  tenacity 
of  fife  which  slavery  shares  with  so  many 
other  noouous  growths.  Hastily,  then,  he 
broached  this  opinion.  Let  it  stand ; 
and  let  the  remark  on  "geographical 
lines,"  and  the  two  or  three  severe  criti- 
cisms of  Northern  men,  wrested  from  him 
in  the  excitement  of  the  Missouri  strug. 
gU,  be  tied  to  it  and  given  to  the  Oli- 
garchs. These  expressions  were  drawn 
torn  him  in  his  old  age, — in  his  vexation 
aft  onfiir  attacks,  —  in  his  depression  at 
d»e  approach  of  poverty,— in  his  suffering 
under  the  encroachments  of  disease.  Any 


one  of  those  bold  declarations  in  the  vig- 
or of  bis  manhood  will  forever  efface  all 
memory  of  them. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Jefferson,  at 
the  same  period,  that  *'  the  General  Gov- 
ernment cannot  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States,"  all  our  parties  now  accept — 
as  a  peace  policy ;  but  if  we  are  forced 
into  an  opposite  soar  policy,  let  our  gen- 
erals remember  Jefferson's  declaration  as 
to  the  taking  of  his  slaves  by  Comwallis  : 
**H€td  this  been  to  give  them  their  freedom^ 
he  would  have  done  right," 

But  there  is  one  letter  which  all  North- 
em  statesmen  should  ponder.  It  warns 
them  solemnly,  for  it  was  written  a  very 
short  time  before  Jefferson's  death ;  —  it 
warns  them  sharply,  for  it  struck  one 
whom  the  North  has  especially  honored. 
This  son  of  the  North  had  made  a  well- 
known  unfortunate  speech  in  Congress, 
and  had  sent  it  to  Jefferson.  In  bis  an- 
swer the  old  statesman  declares, — 

^  On  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
slavery,  that  is^ofthe  right  of  one  man  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  faculties  of 
another  withotU  his  consent,  I  certainly 
retain  my  early  opinions.  On  that,  how- 
ever, of  third  persons  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  the  effect  of  Con- 
stitutional modifications  of  that  preten- 
sion, we  are  probably  nearer  together." 

There  was  a  blow  well  dealt, — though 
at  one  now  greatly  honored.  We  may 
refuse  the  subordinate  idea  in  the  letter, 
but  we  will  glory  in  that  main  confession 
of  political  faith,  in  the  last  year  of  Jef- 
ferson's life ;  and  we  will  not  forget  that 
the  last  of  his  letters  on  slavery  chastised 
the  worst  sin  of  Northern  statesmanship. 

Jefferson,  then,  in  dealing  with  sla- 
very, was  a  real  political  seer  and  giver 
of  oracles,  —  always  sure  to  say  some" 
thing  ;  whereas  the  ^  leading  men  "  who  in 
these  latter  days  have  usurped  his  name 
are  neither  pc^tical  seers  nor  givers  <^ 
oracles,  but  mere  pc^tical  fakirs,  —  striv- 
ing, their  lives  long,  to  enter  political 
blessedness  by  sdemnly  doing  and  see- 
ing and  saying  — nolAtn^. 

Jefferson  was  a  true  political  warrior, 
and  his  battle  for  human  rights  compares 
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with  the  OUgarchiflt  battle  against  them 
as  the  warfare  of  Cort^  compares  with 
Aztec  warfare.  He  is  the  man  full  of 
strong  thought  backed  by  civilization : 
they,  the  men  trying  to  keep  up  their 
faith  in  idols,  trying  to  scare  with  war- 
paint, trying  to  startle  with  war-whoop, 
trying  to  rex  with  showers  of  poor  Aztec 
arrows. 

Jefferson  was  an  orator, — not  in  that 
he  fed  petty  assemblages  with  narcotic 
words  to  stupefy  conscience,  or  corrosive 
words  to  kill  conscience,  but  in  that  he 
gave  to  the  world  those  decisive,  true 
words  which  shall  yet  pierce  all  tyranny 
and  slavery. 

Jefferson  was  the  founder  of  a  dem- 
ocratic system,  strong  and  full -orbed : 
**  leading  men "  have  fastened  his  name 
to  an  aristocratic  system  with  mobo- 
cratic  cries. 


This  great  tree  of  Liberty  which  we 
are  all  trying  to  plant  will,  of  course,  not 
grow  as  we  will,  but  as  God  and  Nature 
will.  Some  branches  will  be  exuberant 
through  too  great  wealth  of  sunshine, 
—  others  gnarled  and  awry  through  too 
great  fury  of  storms.  We  need  find 
no  fault  with  any  growth,  but  we  may 
admire  some  branches  and  prize  some 
fruits  more  than  others.  Some  grafts 
set  by  noblest  hands  have  often  blossom- 
ed in  bad  temper  and  borne  fruit  Intter 
and  sour.  Some  fruitage  has  been  of 
that  poor  Dead-Sea  sort,  —  splendid  in 
coating,  but  inwardly  ashes,  —  wretch- 
ed "protective"  schemes  and  the  like. 
The  world  may  yet  see  that  the  limbs  of 
toughest  fibre  and  fruit  of  richest  flavor 
have  come  from  grafls  set  by  just  such 
strong  men  in  theory  and  in  practice  as 
Thomas  Jefferson. 


A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


PART  IV. 


An  hour  afler,  the  evening  came  on 
sultry,  the  air  murky,  opaque,  with  yel- 
low trails  of  color  dragging  in  the  west : 
a  sullen  stillness  in  the  woods  and  farms ; 
only,  in  fact,  that  dark,  inexplicable  hush 
that  precedes  a  storm.  But  Lois,  coming 
down  the  hill-road,  singing  to  herself,  and 
keeping  time  with  her  whip-end  on  the 
wooden  measure,  stopped  when  she  grew 
conscious  of  it  It  seemed  to  her  blur- 
red fancy  more  than  a  deadening  sky :  a 
something  solemn  and  unknown,  hinting 
of  evil  to  come.  The  dwarf-pines  on  the 
road-fiide  scowled  weakly  at  her  through 
the  gray ;  the  very  silver  minnows  in  the 
pools  she  passed  flashed  frightened  away, 
and  darkened  into  the  muddy  niches. 
There  was  a  vague  dread  in  the  sudden 
silence.  She  called  to  the  old  donkey, 
and  went  faster  down  the  hill,  as  if  es- 
caping from  some  overhanging  peril,  un- 


seen. She  saw  Margaret  coming  up  the 
road.  There  was  a  phaeton  behind  her, 
and  some  horsemen  :  she  jolted  the  cart 
off  into  the  stones  to  let  them  pass,  see- 
ing Mr.  Hoknes's  face  in  the  carriage  as 
she  did  so.  He  did  not  look  at  her ;  had 
his  head  turned  towards  the  gray  dia- 
tance.  Lois's  vivid  eye  caught  the  full 
meaning  of  the  woman  beside  him.  The 
fiu^e  hurt  her :  not  fair,  fa  Polston  called 
it:  vapid  and  cruel.  She  was  dressed 
in  yellow :  the  color  seemed  jeering  and 
mocking  to  the  girl's  sensitive  instinct, 
keenly  alive  to  every  trifle.  She  did  not 
know  that  it  is  the  color  of  shams,  and 
that  women  like  this  are  the  most  deadly 
of  shams.  As  the  phaeton  went  slowly 
down,  Margaret  came  nearer,  meeting  it 
on  the  road-side,  the  dust  from  the  wheels 
stifling  the  air.  Lois  saw  her  look  up, 
and  then  suddenly  stand  still,  hdding  to 
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dK  fence,  at  they  met  her.  Holmes's  cold, 
wandering  eje  turned  on  the  little  dusty 
figure  standing  there,  poor  and  despised. 
Polsloo  called  his  eyes  hungry :  it  was  a 
saTage  hanger  that  sprang  into  them  now ; 
a  gny  shadow  creepbg  over  his  set  face, 
as  he  looked  at  her,  in  that  flashing  mo- 
ment The  phaeton  was  gone  in  an  in- 
stant, leaving  her  alone  in  the  muddy  road. 
One  of  the  men  looked  back,  and  then 
whispered  something  to  the  lady  with  a 
langh.  She  turned  to  Holmes,  when  he 
had  finbhed,  fixing  her  light,  confusing 
eyes  on  his  face,  and  soflening  her  vdce. 

**>  Fred  swears  that  woman  we  passed 
was  yoor  first  love.  Were  you,  then,  so 
duTalric  ?  Was  it  to  have  been  a  sec- 
ond romannt  of '  King  Cophetua  and  the 
Beggar  Maid'?" 

He  met  her  look,  and  saw  the  fierce 
domaod  through  the  soflness  and  persi- 
flige.  He  gave  it  no  answer,  but,  turn- 
ing to  her,  kindled  into  the  man  whom 
she  was  so  proud  to  show  as  her  capture, 
—  a  man  &r  ofi*  from  Stephen  Holmes. 
Brilliant  she  called  him,  —  frank,  win- 
ning, generous.  She  thought  she  knew 
liim  well ;  held  him  a  slave  to  her  flutter- 
ing hand.  Being  proud  of  her  slave,  she 
let  the  hand  flutter  down  now  somehow 
with  some  flowers  it  held  until  it  touched 
kts  hard  fingers,  her  cheek  flushing  into 
rose.  The  nervele«,  spongy  hand,— what 
a  death-grip  it  had  on  his  life  I  He  did 
not  kiok  back  once  at  the  motionless, 
doscy  figure  on  the  road.  What  was  that 
Polston  had  said  about  starving  to  death 
§x  a  kind  word  ?  Love  t  He  was  sick 
cf  the  sickly  talk,--crushed  it  out  of  his 
heart  with  a  savage  scorn.  He  remem- 
bered his  father,  the  night  he  died,  had 
said  in  his  weak  ravings  that  God  was 
love.  Was  He  ?  No  wonder,  then.  He 
was  the  God  of  women,  and  children,  and 
nnsoccessful  men.  For  him,  he  was  done 
with  it  He  was  here  with  stronger  pui^ 
poee  than  to  yield  to  weaknesses  of  the 
flesh.  He  had  made  his  choice,— a  straight, 
hard  path  upwards ;  he  was  deaf  now  and 
forever  to  »nj  word  oC  kindness  or  pity. 
As  fi>r  this  woman  beside  bim,  he  would 
be  just  to  her,  in  justice  to  himself:  she 


never  should  know  the  loathing  in  his 
heart :  just  to  her  as  to  all  living  creat- 
ures. Some  little,  mean  doubt  kept  up 
a  sullen  whisper  of  bought  and  sold, — 
sold,  —  but  he  laughed  it  down.  He  sat 
there  with  his  head  steadily  turned  to- 
wards her :  a  kingly  face,  die  called  it, 
and  she  was  right,— it  was  a  kingly  face : 
with  the  same  shallow,  fixed  soiile  on  his 
mouth, — no  weary  cry  went  up  to  God 
that  day  so  terrible  in  its  pathos,  I  think : 
with  the  same  dull  consciousness  that  this 
was  the  trial  night  of  his  life, —  that  with 
the  homely  figure  on  the  road -side  he 
had  turned  his  back  on  love  and  kindly 
happiness  and  warmth,  on  all  that  was 
weak  and  useless  in  the  world.  He  had 
made  his  choice ;  he  would  abide  by  it, 
—  be  would  abide  by  it  He  said  that 
over  and  over  again,  dulling  down  the 
death-gnawing  of  his  outraged  heart 

Miss  Heme  was  quite  contented,  sit- 
ting by  him,  with  herself,  and  the  admir- 
bg  world.  She  had  no  notion  of  trial 
nights  in  life.  Not  many  temptations 
pierced  through  her  callous,  flabby  tem- 
perament to  sting  her  to  defeat  or  tri- 
umph. There  was  for  her  no  under-cur- 
rent of  conflict,  in  these  people  whom  she 
passed,  between  self  and  the  unseen  power 
that  Hohnes  sneered  at,  whose  name  was  ' 
love ;  they  were  nothing  but  movables, 
pleasant  or  ugly  to  look  at,  well-  or  ill- 
dressed.  There  were  no  dark  iron  bars 
across  her  life  for  her  soul  to  clutch  and 
shake  madly,  —  nothing  **in  the  world 
amiss,  to  be  unriddled  by-and-by."  Little 
Margaret,  sitting  by  the  muddy  road,  dig- 
ging her  fingers  dully  into  the  clover- 
roots,  while  she  looked  at  the  spot  where 
the  wheels  had  passed,  looked  at  life  dif- 
ferendy,  it  may  be ;— or  old  Joe  Yare  by 
the  furnace-fire,  his  black  face  and  gray 
hair  bent  over  a  torn  old  spelling-book 
Lois  had  given  him.  The  night  perhaps 
was  going  to  be  more  to  them  than  so 
many  rainy  hours  for  sleeping,— the  time 
to  be  looked  back  on  through  coming  lives 
as  the  hour  when  good  and  ill  came  to 
them,  and  they  made  their  choice,  and, 
as  Holmes  said,  did  abide  by  it 

It  grew  cool  and  dariier.    Holmes  left 
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the  phaeton  before  they  entered  town, 
and  turned  back.  He  was  going  to  see 
this  Margaret  Howth,  tell  her  what  he 
was  going  to  da  Because  he  was  going 
to  leave  a  clean  record.  No  one  should 
accuse  him  of  want  of  honor.  This  girl 
alone  of  all  living  beings  had  a  right  to 
see  him  as  he  stood,  justified  to  himself. 
Why  she  had  this  right,  I  do  not  think 
he  answered  to  himself.  Besides,  he 
must  see  her,  if  only  on  business.  She 
must  keep  her  place  at  the  mill :  he  would 
not  begin  his  new  life  by  an  act  of  in- 
justice, taking  the  bread  out  of  Margar^ 
efs  mouth.  Little  Margaret/  He  stop- 
ped suddenly,  looking  down  into  a  deep 
pool  oi  water  by  the  road-side.  What 
madness  of  weariness  crossed  his  brain 
just  then  I  do  not  know.  He  shook  it 
off.  Was  he  mad  ?  Life  was  worth 
more  to  him  than  to  other  men,  he 
thought;  and  perhaps  he  was  right  He 
went  slowly  through  the  cool  dusk,  lodc- 
ing  across  Uie  fields,  up  at  the  pale,  fright- 
ened face  of  the  moon  hooded  in  clouds : 
he  did  not  dare  to  look,  with  all  his  iron 
nerve,  at  the  dark  figure  beyond  him 
on  the  road.  She  was  sitting  there  just 
where  he  had  left  her:  he  knew  she 
would  be.  When  he  came  closer,  she  got 
up,  not  looking  towards  him ;  but  he  saw 
her  clasp  her  hands  behind  her,  the  fin- 
gers plucking  weakly  at  each  other.  It 
was  an  old,  childish  fashion  of  hers,  when 
she  was  frightened  or  hurt  It  would  on- 
ly need  a  word,  and  he  could  be  quiet 
and  firm,  —  she  was  such  a  child  com- 
pared to  him :  he  always  had  thought  of 
her  sa  He  went  on  up  to  her  slowly, 
and  stopped ;  when  she  looked  at  him, 
he  untied  the  linen  bonnet  that  hid  her 
face,  and  threw  it  back.  How  thin  and 
tired  the  little  face  had  grown !  Poor 
child  I  He  put  his  strong  aim  kindly 
about  her,  and  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand, 
but  she  drew  it  away.  God  I  what  did 
she  do  that  for  ?  Did  not  she  know  that 
he  could  put  his  head  beneath  her  foot 
then,  he  was  so  mad  with  pity  for  the 
woman  he  had  wronged  ?  Kot  love,  he 
thought,  controlling  himseli)— it  was  only 
justice  to  be  kind  to  her. 


'<Yon  have  been  lD,  Margaret,  these 
two  years,  while  I  was  gone?" 

He  could  not  hear  her  answer;  only 
saw  that  she  looked  up  with  a  white,  pi^ 
iful  smile.  Only  a  word  it  needed,  he 
thought,— very  kind  and  firm:  and  he 
must  be  quick, — he  could  not  bear  this 
long.  But  he  held  the  fittle  worn  fin- 
gers, stroking  them  with  an  unutterable 
tenderness. 

^  Tou  must  let  these  fingers  work  for 
me,  Margaret,"  he  sud,  at  last,  **  when  I 
am  master  in  the  milL** 

«« It  is  true,  then,  Stephen  ?  * 

''It  is  true,  —  yes." 

She  lifted  her  hand  to  her  head,  mi- 
certainly :  he  held  it  tightly,  and  then  let 
it  go.  What  right  had  he  to  touch  the 
dust  upon  her  shoes,  —  he,  bought  and 
sold?  She  did  not  speak  for  a  time; 
when  she  did,  it  was  a  weak  and  sick 
voice. 

'^  I  am  glad.  I  saw  her,  yon  know. 
She  is  very  beautiful." 

The  fingers  wero  plucking  at  each  oth- 
er again ;  and  a  strange,  vacant  smile  on 
her  face,  trying  to  lode  glad. 

«*  You  love  her,  Stephen  ?  " 

He  was  quiet  and  firm  enough  now. 

**  I  do  not  Her  money  will  help  me 
to  become  what  I  ought  to  be.  She  does 
not  care  for  love.  You  want  me  to  sue* 
ceed,  Maigaret?  No  one  ever  under- 
stood me  as  you  did,  child  though  yoa 


Her  whole  face  glowed. 

**  I  know !  I  know  I  I  did  understand 
you!" 

She  said,  lower,  after  a  little  while, —> 

*•  I  knew  you  did  not  love  her." 

*' There  is  no  such  thing  as  love  in 
real  life,"  he  said,  in  his  steeled  voice. 
^  You  will  know  that,  when  you  grow  old- 
er.   I  used  to  believe  in  it  once,  myself." 

She  did  not  speak,  only  watched  the 
dow  motion  of  his  lips,  not  looking  into 
his  eyes,  —  as  she  used  to  do  in  the  old 
time.  Whatever  secret  account  lay  be- 
tween the  souls  of  this  man  and  woman 
came  out  now,  and  stood  bare  on  their 
faces. 

«'  I  used  to  think  that  I,  too,  loved,"  he 
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veat  on,  in  his  low,  liard  tone.  ^  Bat  it 
kepi  me  back,  Blai^garet,  and* 

Be  was  silent. 

*^I  know,  Stephen.  It  kept  70a 
back* 

^  And  I  pot  it  away.  I  pat  it  away 
to^i^bt,  foreyer." 

She  <fid  not  speak ;  stood  qtitte  quiet, 
ber  bead  bent  on  her  breast  His  con- 
science was  quite  clear  now.  But  he  al^ 
Bort  wiri»ed  he  had  not  said  it,  she  was 
socb  a  weak,  sickly  thing.  She  sat  down 
at  last,  boiying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
with  a  shiTering  sob.  He  dared  not 
trast  himself  to  speak  again. 

^lam  not  prood, — as  a  woman  onght 
to  be,*  dbe  said,  wearily,  when  he  wiped 
ber  clammy  forehead. 

^  Yon  loyed  me,  then  ?  "  he  whispered. 

Her  &ce  flashed  at  the  unmanly  tri- 
mapb ;  ber  puny  frame  started  up,  away 
from  him. 

''I  did  kyre  you,  Stephen.  I  love  you 
now, —  as  you  might  be,  not  as  you  are, 
— not  with  those  cold,  inhuman  eyes.  I 
do  understand  you, — Ida  I  know  you 
for  a  better  man  than  you  know  yourself 
this  night.* 

She  tomed  to  ga  He  put  his  hand 
on  ber  ann;  sometlung  we  have  neyer 
ieen  00  his  hce  struggled  up,— the  bet- 
ter sooi  that  die  knew. 

•^  Come  back,"  he  said,  hoarsely ;  «  don't 
leaye  me  witb  myself  Come  back,  Mar- 
garet- 
She  did  not  come ;  stood  leaning,  her 
sodden  strength  gone,  against  the  broken 
walL  There  was  a  heavy  silence.  The 
ni|^t  throbbed  slow  about  them.  Some 
late  bird  rose  from  the  sedges  of  the  pool, 
and  witb  a  frightened  cry  flapped  its 
tired  wings,  and  drifted  into  the  dark. 
His  eyes,  through  the  gathering  shadow, 
devoared  die  weak,  trembling  body,  met 
tbe  seal  that  looked  at  him,  strong  as  his 
own.  Was  it  because  it  knew  and  trust- 
ed him  that  all  that  was  pure  and  stron- 
gest in  his  cmdied  nature  struggled  madly 
Co  be  free  ?  He  thrust  it  down ;  the  self- 
learned  lesson  of  years  was  not  to  be 
cooqoered  in  a  moment 

<*  There  have  been  times,"  he  said,  in  a 


smothered,  restless  voice,  ^  when  I  thought 
you  belonged  to  me.  Not  here,  but  bo- 
fore  this  life.  My  soul  and  body  thirst 
and  hunger  for  you,  then,  Maigaret* 

She  did  not  answer ;  ber  hands  worked 
feebly  together. 

He  came  nearer,  and  held  up  his  arms 
to  where  she  stood, — the  heavy,  master- 
ful fiice  pale  and  wet 

**I  need  you,  Margaret  I  shall  be 
nothing  without  you,  now.  Come,  Mar- 
garet, little  Margaret  I  * 

She  came  to  Imn,  and  put  her  hands 
in  his. 

*<  No,  Stephen,*  she  sud. 

If  there  were  any  pain  in  her  tone, 
she  kept  it  down,  for  his  sake. 

"Never,  I  could  never  help  yon,— 
as  you  are.  It  might  have  been,  once. 
Good-bye,  Stephen.* 

Her  childish  way  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  old  days  when  tUs  girl  was  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own  soul.  She  was  so  yet 
He  held  her,  looking  down  into  her  eyes. 
She  moved  uneasily ;  she  dared  not  tn»t 
her  reeolution. 

"You  will  come?*  he  said.  "It  might 
have  been, — it  shall  be  again.* 

"  It  may  be,*  she  sttd,  humbly.  "  God 
is  good.  And  I  believe  in  you,  Stephen* 
I  will  be  yours  some  time:  we  cannot 
help  it,  if  we  would:  but  not  as  you 
are.* 

"  You  do  not  love  me  ?  *  he  said,  fling- 
ii^  ofi*  her  hand. 

She  said  nothing,  gathered  her  damp 
shawl  around  her,  and  turned  to  go.  Just 
a  moment  they  stood,  looking  at  each 
other.  If  the  dark  square  figure  standing 
there  had  been  an  iron  &te  trampling 
her  young  life  down  into  hopeless  wretch- 
edness, she  forgot  it  now.  Women  like 
Margaret  are  apt  to  foiget  His  eye 
never  abated  in  its  fierce  question. 

"  I  will  mat  for  you  yonder,  if  I  die 
first,*  she  whispered. 

He  came  closer,  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  And  —  I  love  you,  Stephen.* 

He  gathered  her  in  his  arms,  and  put 
bk  cold  Hps  to  hers,  without  a  word ;  then 
turned  and  left  her  slowly. 

^e  made  no  sign,  shed  no  tear,  as  she 
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Btood  watching  him  go.  It  was  all  over : 
she  had  willed  it,  herself,  and  yet — he 
could  not  go !  God  would  not  suffer  it  I 
Oh,  he  could  not  leave  her, — he  could 
not  1 — He  went  down  the  hill,  slowly.  If 
it  were  a  trial  of  life  and  death  for  her, 
did  he  know  or  care  ? — He  did  not  look 
back.  What  if  he  did  not  ?  his  heart  was 
true;  he  suffered  in  going;  even  now  he 
walked  wearily.  God  forgive  her,  if  she 
had  wronged  him ! — What  did  it  matter, 
if  he  were  hard  in  this  life,  and  it  hurt 
her  a  little  ?  It  would  come  right,  — 
beyond,  some  time.  But  life  was  long. — 
She  would  not  sit  down,  sick  as  she  was : 
he  might  turn,  and  it  would  vex  him  to 
see  her  suffer.— He  walked  slowly ;  once 
he  stopped  to  pick  up  something.  She 
saw  the  deep-cut  face  and  half-shut  eyes. 
How  often  those  ^yes  had  looked  into  her 
soul,  and  it  had  answered  I  They  never 
would  look  so  any  more. — There  was  a 
tree  by  the  place  where  the  road  turned 
into  town.  If  he  came  back,  he  would 
be  sure  to  turn  there.  —  How  tired  he 
walked,  and  slow  1 — If  he  was  sick,  that 
beautiful  woman  could  be  near  him, — 
help  hiuL — She  never  would  touch  his 
hand  again, — never  again,  never, —  un- 
less he  came  back  now.  —  He  was  near 
the  tree:  she  closed  her  eyes^  turning 
away.  When  she  looked  again,  only  the 
bare  road  lay  there,  yellow  and  wet  It 
was  over,  now. 

How  long  she  sat  there  she  did  not 
know.  She  tried  once  or  twice  to  go  to 
the  house,  but  the  lights  seemed  so  far 
off  that  she  gave  it  up  and  sat  quiet,  un- 
conscious except  of  the  damp  stones  her 
head  leaned  on  and  the  stretch  of  mud- 
dy road.  Some  time,  she  knew  not  when, 
there  was  a  heavy  step  beside  her,  and  a 
rough  hand  shook  hers  where  she  stoop- 
ed feebly  tracing  out  the  lines  of  mortar 
between  the  stones.  It  was  Knowles. 
She  looked  up,  bewildered. 

**  Hunting  catarrhs,  eh  ?  "  he  growled, 
eying  her  keenly.  **  Got  your  £Bither  on 
the  Bourbons,  so  took  the  chance  to  come 
and  find  you.  He  11  not  miss  me  for  an 
hour.  That  man  has  a  natural  hanker- 
ing after  treason  against  the  people.  Lord, 


Margaret  1  what  a  stiff  old  head'h 
have  carried  to  the  guillotine  I  How  I 
have  looked  at  the  canaille !" 

He  helped  her  up  gently  enough. 

**Your  bonnet  's  like  a  wet  rag 
with  a  furtive  glance  at  the  worn 
face.  A  hungry  face  always,  with 
life  unfed  by  its  stingy  few  crumb 
good;  but  to-night  it  was  vacant 
utter  loss. 

She  got  up,  trying  to  laugh  cheer! 
and  went  beside  him  down  the  road 

^  You  saw  that  painted  Jezebe! 
night,  and" stopping  abruptly. 

She  had  not  heard  him,  and  he  fo 
ed  her  doggedly,  with  an  occasional : 
or  grunt  or  other  inarticulate  dan 
the  obstinate  mud.  She  stopped  at 
with  a  quick  gasp.  Looking  at  he 
chafed  her  limp  hands,  —  his  huge 
couth  face  growmg  pale.  When  8h< 
better,  he  said,  gravely, — 

*'  I  want  you,  Margaret.  Not  at  I 
child.    I  want  to  show  you  somethii 

He  turned  with  her  suddenly  ol 
main  road  into  a  by-path,  helpinj 
along,  watching  her  stealthily,  but 
on  with  his  disjointed,  bearish  gi 
If  it  stung  her  from  her  pain,  v 
her,  he  did  not  care. 

**I  want  to  show  you  a  bit  of 
outskirt  You  're  in  a  fit  state :  it 
you  good.  I  'm  minister  there, 
clei^  can't  attend  to  it  just  now :  th 
too  busy  measuring  God's  truth  b 
States'- Rights  doctrine  or  tlie  CI 
Ratfonn.  Consequence,  religion 
to  majorities.  Are  you  able  ?  It  * 
a  step." 

She  went  on  indifferently.  The 
was  breathless  and  dark.  Blac4 
gusts  dragged  now  and  then  throu* 
skyless  fog,  striking  her  face  with  £ 
The  Doctor  quit  talking,  hurrying 
watching  her  anxiously.  They  cs 
last  to  the  railway-track,  with  long 
of  empty  freight-cars. 

"  We  are  nearly  there,"  he  whis 
"  It  's  time  you  knew  your  >?orl 
forgot  your  weakness.  The  cui 
pampered  generations.  <  High  K 
blood,'— pah  I " 
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There  was  a  broken  gap  in  the  fence. 
He  led  ber  throogh  it  into  a  mnddy  yard. 
Inad6  was  one  of  tboee  tayerns  you  will 
find  in  the  subarbs  of  Urge  cities,  haunts 
of  th«  lowest  vice.  This  one  was  a  smoky 
frame  standing  on  piles  over  an  open 
space  where  hogs  were  rooting.  Half  a 
doaen  dranken  Irishmen  were  playing 
poker  with  a  pack  of  greasy  cards  in  an 
oai-boiue.  He  led  her  up  the  rickety 
ladder  to  the  one  room,  where  a  flaring 
taDow-dip  threw  a  saffron  glare  into  the 
darkness.  A  putrid  odor  met  them  at 
the  door.     She  drew  back,  trembling. 

•*Come  here !"  he  said,  fiercely,  clutch- 
ing her  hand.  "  Women  as  fair  and  pure 
as  you  have  come  into  dens  like  this,  — 
a&d  never  gone  away.  Does  it  make 
your  delicate  breath  fieunt  ?  And  you  a 
foOower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  I 
Look  here  !  and  here !  ** 

Ihe  room  was  swarming  with  human 
fife.  Women,  idle  trampers,  whiskey - 
bloated,  filthy,  lay  half-asleep  or  smoking 
oa  the  floor,  and  set  up  a  chorus  of  whin- 
ii^  b^ging  when  they  entered.  Half- 
naked  children  crawled  about  in  rags. 
Ob  tiie  damp,  mildewed  walls  there  was 
hong  a  pictare  of  the  Benicia  Boy,  and 
cfen  by  Pio  Nono,  crook  in  hand,  with 
the  osoal  inscription,  **  Feed  my  sheep." 
The  Doct(H*  looked  at  it 

**•  7^  ««  Petrusy  et  super  Kane* 

Good  God!  what  it  truth?"  he  muttei^ 
ed,  bitteriy* 

He  dragged  her  closer  to  the  women, 
through  the  darkness  and  fool  smelL 

**  Look  in  their  faces,"  he  whispered. 
'^  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not  a 
firing  lie.  Can  they  help  it?  Think 
of  the  centuries  of  serfdom  and  super- 
stitkm  through  which  their  blood  has 
crawled.    Come  closer,  —-  here." 

In  the  comer  slept  a  heap  of  half- 
elothed  blacks.  G<nng  on  Uie  under- 
ground railroad  to  Canada.  Stolid,  sen- 
nal  wretches,  with  here  and  there  a 
broad,  melancholy  brow  and  desperate 
jaws.  One  little  pickaninny  rubbed  its 
deepy  eyes  and  laughed  at  them. 

**  So  much  flesh  and  blood  out  of  the 
mzket,  unweigbedl" 


Margaret  took  up  the  child,  kisring  its 
brown  face.    Knowles  looked  at  her. 

"  Would  you  touch  her  ?  I  forgot  you 
were  bom  down  South.  Pat  it  down, 
and  come  on." 

They  went  out  of  the  door.  Margaret 
stopped,  looking  back. 

«  Did  I  call  it  a  bit  of  hell  ?  It 's  only 
a  glimpse  of  the  under-life  of  America, — 
God  help  us  I  —  where  all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal." 

The  air  in  the  passage  grew  fouler. 
She  leaned  back  faint  and  shuddering. 
He  did  not  heed  her.  The  passion  of  the 
man,  the  terrible  pity  for  these  people, 
came  out  of  his  soul  now,  whitening  his 
face  and  dulling  his  eyes. 

"And  you,"  he  said,  savagely,  "you 
sit  by  the  road -ride,  with  help  in  your 
hands,  and  Christ  in  your  heart,  and  call 
your  life  lost,  quarrel  with  your  God,  be- 
cause that  mass  of  selfishness  has  lefl  you, 
— because  you  are  balked  in  your  puny 
hope  I  Look  at  these  women.  What  ia 
their  ftss,  do  you  think  ?  Go  back,  will 
you,  and  drone  out  your  life  whimpering 
over  your  lost  dream,  and  go  to  Shak- 
speare  for  tragedy  when  you  want  it? 
Tragedy!  Come  here,  —  let  me  hear 
what  you  call  this." 

He  led  her  through  the  passage,  up  a 
narrow  flight  of  stairs.  '  An  old  woman 
in  a  flaring  cap  sat  at  the  top,  nodding, 

—  wakening  now  and  then,  to  rock  her- 
self to  and  fro,  and  give  the  shrill  Irish 
keen. 

"  Ton  know  that  stoker  who  was  killed 
in  the  mill  a  month  ago  ?   Of  course  not, 

—  what  are  such  people  to  you  ?  There 
was  a  girl  who  loved  him,  —  you  know 
what  that  is?  She  's  dead  now,  here. 
She  drank  herself  to  death, — a  most  un- 
picturesqtfe  suicide.  I  want  you  to  look 
at  her.  You  need  not  blush  for  her  life 
of  shame,  now;  she  's  dead. — Is  Hetty 
here?" 

The  woman  got  up. 

"  She  is,  Zur.  She  is,  Mem.  She  's 
lookin*  foine  in  her  Sunday  suit  Shrouds 
is  gone  out,  Mem,  they  say." 

She  went  tipping  over  the  floor  to 
something  white  that  lay  on  a  board,  a 
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candle  at  the  head,  and  drew  <^  the 
sheet  A  girl  of  fifteen,  almost  a  child, 
lay  underneath,  dead, — her  lithe,  deli- 
cate figure  decked  out  in  a  barred  plaid 
skirt,  and  stained,  faded  velvet  bodice,— 
her  neck  and  arms  bare.  The  small  face 
was  purely  cut,  haggard,  patient  in  its 
sleep,  — the  soft,  fair  hair  gathered  off 
the  tired  forehead.  Maigaret  leaned 
over  her  shuddering,  pinning  her  hand- 
kerchief about  the  child's  dead  neck. 

*^  How  young  she  is  ! "  muttered 
Enowles.  *' Merciful  Grod,  how  young 
she  is ! — ^What  is  that  you  say  ?  **  sharp- 
ly, seeing  Mai^garet's  lips  move. 

^  <  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.'  ** 

**Ah,  child,  that  is  dd-time  philoso- 
phy. Put  your  hand  here,  on  her  dead 
figure.  Is  your  loss  like  hers  ?"  he  said 
lower,  looking  into  the  dull  pain  in  her 
eyes.    Selfish  pain  he  called  it. 

*'  Let  me  go,"  she  said.   **  I  am  tired." 

He  took  her  out  into  the  cool,  open 
road,  leading  her  tenderly  enough^— fi^r 
the  girl  suffered,  he  saw. 

"What  will  you  do?"  he  asked  her 
then.  **  It  is  not  too  late, —  will  you  help 
me  save  these  pec^le  ?  " 

She  wrung  her  hands  helplessly. 

**  What  do  you  want  with  me  ? "  she 
cried,  weakly.  **  I  have  enough  to  bear." 

The  burly  black  figure  before  her 
seemed  to  tower  and  strengthen;  the 
man's  face  in  the  wan  light  showed  a 
terrible  life-purpose  coming  out  bare. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  your  work.  It  is 
hard ;  it  will  wear  out  your  strength  imd 
brain  and  heart  Give  yourself  to  these 
people.  God  calls  you  to  it  There  is 
none  to  help  them.  Grive  up  love,  and 
the  petty  hopes  of  women.  Help  me. 
God  calls  you  to  the  work." 

She  went  on  blindly :  he  followed  her. 
For  years  he  had  set  apart  this  girl  to 
help  him  in  his  scheme:  he  would  not 
be  balked  now.  He  had  great  hopes 
from  hb  plan :  he  meant  to  give  all  he 
had:  it  was  the  noblest  of  aims.  He 
thought  some  day  it  would  work  like 
leaven  through  the  festering  mass  under 
the  country  he  loved  so  well,  and  raise  it 


to  a  new  life.  If  it  failed, — if  i 
and  saved  one  life,  his  woric  was  i 
But  it  could  not  faiL 

"  Home  I "  he  said,  stopping  hei 
reached  the  stile, — "  oh,  Maigare 
is  home  ?  There  is  a  cry  going  v 
and  day  from  homes  like  that  dc 
der,  for  help, — and  no  man  listc 

She  was  weak ;  her  braia  faltei 

'*Does  God  call  me  to  this 
Does  He  call  me  ? "  she  moaned 

He  watched  her  eageriy. 

"He  calls  you*  He  waits  ic 
answer.  Swear  to  me  that  you  w 
His  people.  Give  up  fietther  and 
and  love,  and  go  down,  as  Chr 
Help  me  to  give  liberty  and  tru 
Jesus^  love  to  these  wretches  on  th< 
of  hell.  live  with  them,  raise  the 
you." 

She  lodced  up,  white ;  she  was  a 
weak  woman,  sick  Ux  her  nature 
of  love. 

"Isitmy  woA?" 

"  It  is  your  work.  Listen  to  mc 
garet,"  sofUy.  "Who  cares  for 
You  stand  alone  to-night  There 
a  single  human  heart  that  calls  yoi 
est  and  best  Shiver,  if  you  will, 
true.  The  man  you  wasted  your  ( 
lefl  you  in  the  night  and  cold  to  g( 
bride,  —  is  sitting  by  her  now,  1 
her  hand  in  his." 

He  waited  a  moment,  looking 
at  her,  until  she  should  understa 

"  Do  you  think  you  deserved  1 
God  ?  I  know  that  yonder  on  th< 
dy  road  you  looked  up  to  Him,  anc 
it  was  not  just ;  that  you  had  done 
and  this  was  your  reward.  I  know  t 
these  two  years  you  have  trusted 
Christ  you  worship  to  make  it  rij 
give  you  your  heart's  desire.  Did 
it  ?  Did  He  hear  your  prayer  ? 
He  care  for  your  weak  love,  wb 
nations  of  the  earth  are  going  c 
What  is  your  poor  hope  to  Him, 
the  very  land  you  live  in  b  a  win( 
that  wUl  be  trodden  some  day  I 
fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty 
O  Christ  I— if  there  be  a  Christ,- 
me  to  save  it  I" 
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H0  looked  ii]s — bit  face  white  with 
pain.    Afttf  a  ^nto  he  slid  to  her,— 

''Belp  me*  llirgaretl  Your  prayer 
was  selfish ;  it  was  not  heard.  Give  np 
TOUT  idle  hope  that  Christ  will  aid  you. 
Swear  (o  me,  this  night  when  you  have 
lost  aD,  to  give  yourself  to  this  work." 

ne  storm  \aA  been  dark  and  windy : 
it  deared  now  slowly,  die  warfn  summer 
rain  ialUng  softly,  the  fresh  bke  stealing 
hfoadly  from  behind  the  gray.  It  seem- 
ed to  Maigaret  like  a  falessii^;  for  her 
brain  rose  np  stronger,  more  healthfuL 

**  I  will  not  swear,"  she  said,  weakly. 
«'I  think  He  heard  my  prayer.  I  think 
He  will  answer  it  He  was  a  man,  and 
lofed  as  we  do.  My  love  is  not  self* 
ish;  it  ia  the  best  g^  God  has  given 

Knowles  went  sfewly  with  her  to  the 
ho«e.  He  was  not  baffled.  He  knew 
tiiat  the  struggle  was  yet  to  come ;  that, 
when  she  was  alone,  her  £uth  in  the  far- 
off  Chmt  would  falter;  that  she  would 
grasp  at  this  work,  to  fill  her  empty  hands 
and  starved  heart,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
—to  sliAe  by  a  sense  of  duty  her  unutter- 
able feeling  of  loss.  He  was  keenly  read 
in  womau's  heart,  this  Knowles.  He  left 
her  rnkmiij^  and  she  passed  through  the 
dark  pa«age  to  her  own  room. 

Ptttting  her  damp  shawl  off,  she  sat 
down  OB  the  floor,  leanmg  her  head  on 
a  \om  chair, — one  her  frther  had  ^ven 
her  fe  a  Christmas  gift  when  she  was  lit- 
tle. How  fend  Holmes  and  her  father 
used  to  be  of  each  other  I  Every  Christ- 
mas he  spent  widi  them.  She  remem- 
bered them  all  now.  **He  was  sitting 
by  her  now,  holding  her  hand  in  his." 
She  said  that  over  to  herself,  though  it 
waa  not  hard  to  understand. 

After  a  long  time,  her  mother  came 
'  with  a  candle  to  the  door. 

«« Good-night,  Maigaret  Why,  your 
hair  k  wet,  child  1" 

For  Margaret,  kissing  her  good-night, 
had  laid  her  head  down  a  minute  on  her 
breasl.  She  stroked  the  hair  a  moment, 
and  then  tamed  avray. 

'^  Mother,  eoold  you  stay  with  me  to- 


<<  Why,  no,  Maggie,— your  fiither  wonts 
me  to  read  to  him.'' 

^  Oh,  I  know.  Did  he  miss  me  to- 
night,—father  ?  ** 

**  Not  much ;  we  w»«  talking  old  times 
over, — in  Viiginia,  you  know." 

"  I  know ;  good-night'* 

She  went  back  to  the  chair.  Tige  was 
there,—  for  he  used  to  spend  half  of  his 
time  on  the  farm.  She  put  her  arm 
about  his  head.  God  knows  how  lonely 
the  poor  child  was  when  she  drew  the 
dog  so  warmly  to  her  heart:  not  (or  his 
master^s  sake  alone;  but  it  was  all  she 
had.  He  grew  tired  at  last,  and  whined, 
trying  to  get  out. 

<<Will  you  go,  Tige?"  she  said,  and 
opened  the  window. 

He  jumped  out,  and  she  watched  him 
going  towaids  town.  Such  a  little  thing, 
it  was  I  But  not  even  a  dog  "  called  her 
nearest  and  best" 

Let  us  be  silent;  the  story  of  the 
night  is  not  for  us  to  read.  Do  you  think 
that  He,  who  in  the  far,  dim  Life  holds 
the  worlds  in  His  hand,  knew  or  cared 
how  alone  the  child  was  ?  What  if  she 
wrung  her  thin  hands,  grew  sick  with 
the  slow,  mad,  solitary  tears  ? — was  not 
the  world  to  save,  as  Knowles  said  ? 

He,  too,  had  been  alone ;  He  had  come 
unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  him 
not :  so,  while  the  struggling  world  rested, 
tmconsdous,  in  infinite  calm  of  right.  He 
came  close  to  her  with  human  eyes  that 
had  loved,  and  not  been  loved,  and  had 
suffered  with  that  pain.  And,  trusting 
Him,  ^e  only  said,  **  Show  me  my  work  I 
Thou  that  takest  away  the  pain  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  me!" 

For  that  night,  at  least.  Holmes  swept 
his  soul  clean  oi  doubt  and  indecision ; 
one  of  his  natures  was  oooquered,— final- 
ly, he  thought  Polston,  if  he  had  seen 
his  &ce  as  he  paced  the  street  slowly 
home  to  the  mill,  would  have  remember- 
ed his  mother^s  the  day  she  died.  How 
the  stem  old  woman  met  death  half-way  I 
why  should  she  fear?  she  was  as  strong 
as  he.  Wherein  had  she  failed  of  duty  ? 
her  hands  were  clean :  she  was  going  to 
meet  her  just  reward. 
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It  was  different  with  Holmes,  of  course, 
with  his  self-existent  soul.  It  was  life  he 
accepted  to-night,.^he  thought,* — a  life  of 
growth,  labor,  achieTement,— eternal 

"  Ohne  Hast,  aber  ohne  Rast^-^  favor- 
ite words  with  him.  He  liked  to  stud^r 
the  nature  of  the  man  who  spoke  them ; 
because,  I  think,  it  was  like  his  own, — a 
Titan  strength  ^ f  endurance,  an  infinite 
capability  of  love  and  hate  and  suffer- 
ing, and  over  all  (the  peculiar  identity 
of  the  man)  a  cold,  speculative  eye  of 
reason,  that  looked  down  into  the  pas- 
sion and  depths  of  his  growing  self, 
and  cahnly  noted  them,  a  lesson  for  all 
time. 

*^  Ohne  Hast,**  Going  slowly  through  the 
night,  he  strengthened  himself  by  mark- 
ing how  all  things  in  Nature  accomplish 
a  perfected  life  through  slow,  narrow  fix- 
edness of  purpose, — each  life  complete 
in  itself:  why  not  his  own,  then  ?  The 
windless  gray,  the  stars,  the  stone  under 
his  feet,  stood  alone  in  the  universe,  each 
working  out  its  own  soul  into  deed.  If 
there  were  any  all-embracing  harmony, 
one  soul  through  all,  he  did  not  see  it 
Knowles — that  old  skeptic  —  believed  in 
it,  and  called  it  Love.  Even  Goethe  him- 
self, what  was  it  he  said  ?  **  Der  AUum- 
fasser,  der  AUerJudter,  /a$si  und  erhdU 
er  nicht  dich,  mich,  sich  seOtstf 

There  was  a  curious  power  in  the 
words,  as  he  lingered  over  them,  like  half- 
comprehended  music,— as  simple  and  ten- 
der as  if  they  had  come  from  the  depths 
of  a  woman's  heart :  it  touched  him  deep- 
er than  his  power  of  control.  Pah !  it 
was  a  dream  of  Faust's ;  he,  too,  had  his 
Maigaret ;  he  fell,  through  that  love. 

He  went  on  slowly  to  the  mill  If  the 
name  or  the  words  woke  a  subtile  remorse 
or  longing,  he  buried  them  under  restful 
composure.  Whether  they  should  ever 
rise  like  angiy  ghosts  of  what  mi^t  have 
been,  to  taunt  the  man,  only  the  future 
could  telL 

Going  through  the  gas-lit  streets.  Holmes 
met  some  cordial  greeting  at  every  turn. 
What  a  just,  clever  fellow  he  was !  peo- 
ple said :  one  of  those  men  improved  by 
success :  jutt  to  the  defrauding  of  him- 


self: saw  the  true  worth  of  everybody, 
the  very  lowest :  had  n't  one  sparic  of  selA 
esteem :  despised  all  humbug  and  show, 
one  could  see,  though  he  never  siud  it: 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  moody,  with 
pasnonate  likes  and  dislikes ;  but  success 
had  improved  him,  vastly.  So  Holmes 
was  popular,  though  the  beggars  shun- 
ned him,  and  the  lazy  Italian  organ -^ 
grinders  never  held  Uieir  tambourines 
up  to  him. 

The  mill  street  was  dark ;  the  building 
threw  its  great  shadow  over  the  square. 
It  was  empty,  he  supposed;  only  one 
hand  generally  renuuned  to  keep  in  the 
furnace-fires.  Going  through  one  of  the 
lower  passages,  he  heard  voices,  and  turn- 
ed aside  to  examine.  The  management 
was  not  strict,  and  in  case  of  a  fire  the 
mill  was  not  insured :  like  Enowles's  care- 


It  was  Lois  and  her  father,— Joe  Tare 
being  feeder  that  night  They  were  in 
one  of  the  great  furnace-rooms  in  Jie 
cellar, — a  very  comfortable  place  that 
stormy  night  Two  or  three  doors  of 
the  wide  brick  ovens  were  open,  and 
the  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the 
stone  floor,  and  shimmered  into  the  daric 
recesses  of  the  shadows,  very  home-like 
after  the  rain  and  mud  without  Lois 
seemed  to  think  so,  at  any  rate,  for  she 
had  made  a  table  of  a  store-box,  put  & 
white  cloth  on  it,  and  was  busy  getting 
up  a  regular  supper  for  her  father, — 
down  on  her  knees  before  the  red  coals, 
turning  something  on  an  iron  plate,  while 
some  slices  of  ham  sent  up  a  cloud  of 
juicy,  hungry  smell. 

The  old  stoker  had  jast  finished  slak- 
ing the  out-fires,  and  was  putting  some 
blue  plates  on  the  table,  gravely  straight- 
ening them.  He  had  grown  old,  as  Pd- 
ston  said,  —  Holmes  saw,  stooped  much, 
with  a  low,  hacking  cough;  his  coarse 
clothes  were  curiously  clean :  that  was  to 
please  Lois,  of  course.  She  put  the  ham 
on  the  table,  and  some  bubbling  coffee, 
and  then,  from  a  hickory  board  in  front 
of  the  fire,  took  off,  with  a  joiic,  brown, 
flaky  slices  of  Virginia  johnny-cake. 

"  Ther'  yoh  are,  father,  hot  'n'  hot," 
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vidi  her  face  ob  fire, — "ther' — yoh — 
tre, — coaxin'  to  be  eatin'. — Why,  Mr. 
Hobftefl  I  Father  I  Now,  ef  yob  jes"  bed 
n't  bed  ycr  rapper  ?  " 

S3ie  came  up,  coazingly.  YTbat  brood- 
mg  brown  eyes  the  poor  cripple  had  I 
'^<ji  many  years  ago  he  would  baye  sat 
down  with  the  two  poor  souls  and  made 
a  hearty  meal  of  it :  he  bad  no  heart  for 
mcb  follies  now. 

Old  Yare  stood  in  the  background,  hb 
bat  in  his  hand,  stooping  in  his  submis- 
BTe  negro  fashion,  with  a  frightened 
watch  on  Holmes. 

''Do  you  stay  here,  Lois?"  he  ask- 
ed, kindly,  turning  his  back  on  the  old 
man. 

"On'y  to  bring  his  supper.  I  could 
n\  bide  all  night  'n  th'  mill,"— the  old 
ihadow  coming  on  her  face, — '^I  could 
n%  yoh  know.    He  does  n't  mind  it" 

She  glanced  quickly  from  one  to  the 
other  in  the  silence,  seeing  the  fear  on 
her  |*^^r's  face. 

**  Yoh  know  father,  Mr.  Hdmes  ?  He 
'i  back  now.    This  is  him." 

The  old  man  came  forward,  humbly. 

**  It 's  me.  Master  Stephen." 

The  sullen,  stealthy  face  disgusted 
Holmes.    He  nodded,  shortly. 

**  Yoh  're  been  kind  to  my  little  girl 
while  I  was  gone,"  he  said,  catching  his 
keath.    *^  I  thank  yoh,  master." 

"  You  need  not    It  was  for  Lois." 

**  T  was  fur  her  I  comed  back  hyur. 
T  was  a  reek,"— with  a  dumb  look  of  en- 
treaty at  Holmes, — "  but  fur  her  I  thort 
I  'd  try  it  I  know  't  was  a  resk ;  but  I 
thort  them  as  cared  fur  Lo  wud  be  mer- 
ciful She  's  a  good  girl,  Lo.  She  's  all 
IheT." 

Lob  brought  a  box  OTer,  lugging  it 
beaTily. 

.  "We  her  n't  chairs;  but  yoh  11  sit 
down,  Mr.  Holmes  ?  "  laughing  as  she  cot- 
ered  it  with  a  cloth.  '*It  's  a  warrm 
place,  here.  Father  studies  'n  his  watch, 
'n'  I  'm  teacher," —  showing  the  torn  old 
ipeUiog-booL  , 

The  old  man  came  eagerly  forward, 
•eemg  the  smile  flicker  on  Holmes's  face. 

"  It 's  slow  work,  master, — slow.    But 

VOL.  IX.  4 


IiO  's  a  good  teacher,  'n'  I  'm  tryin',— I  'm 
tryin'hard." 

"  It 's  not  slow,  Sir,  seein'  father  bed  n't 
'dvantages,  like  me.    He  was  a  " 

She  stopped,  lowering  her  voice,  a  ho| 
flush  of  shame  on  her  face. 

"I  know." 

'*  Be  n't  that  'n  'xcuse,  master,  seein'  I 
knowed  noght  at  the  beginnin'  ?  Thenk 
o'  that,  master.  I  'm  tryin'  to  be  a  difler- 
ent  man.    Fur  La    I  am  tryin'." 

Holmes  did  not  notice  him. 

**  Good-night,  Lob,"  he  said,  kindly,  as 
she  lighted  hb  lamp. 

He  put  some  money  on  the  table. 

^  You  must  take  it,"  as  she  looked  un- 
easy. **  For  Tiger's  board,  say.  I  never 
see  him  now.  A  bright  new  frock,  re* 
member." 

She  thanked  him,  her  eyes  bright- 
ening, looking  at  her  father's  patched 
coat 

The  old  man  followed  Holmes  out 

"  Master  Holmes  " 

'*  Have  done  with  this,"  said  Holmes, 
sternly.  "  Whoever  breaks  law  abides 
by  it    It  is  no  afiair  of  mine." 

The  old  man  clutched  hb  hands  togeth- 
er fiercely,  struggling  to  be  quiet 

"  Ther'  's  none  knows  it  but  yoh,"  he 
said,  in  a  smothered  voice.  **  Fur  God's 
sake  be  merciful  I  It  11  kill  my  girl,  —  it 
'11  kill  her.    Gev  me  a  chance,  master." 

*^  You  trouble  me.  I  must  do  what  b 
just" 

"It  's  not  just,"  he  said,  savagely. 
"  What  good  ai  it  do  me  to  go  back  ther'  ? 
I  was  goin'  down,  down,  an'  bringin'  th' 
others  with  me.  What  good  'U  it  do  yon 
or  the  rest  to  bev  me  ther'  ?  To  make 
me  afraid  ?  It 's  poor  leamin'  from  fear. 
Who  taught  me  what  was  right  ?  Who 
cared  ?  No  man  cared  fur  my  soul,  till 
I  thieved  'n'  robbed;  'n'  then  judge  'n' 
jury  'n'  jailers  was  glad  to  pounce  on 
me.  Will  yoh  gev  me  a  chance?  will 
yoh?" 

It  was  a  desperate  face  before  him; 
but  Holmes  never  knew  fear. 

"  Stand  aside,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  To- 
morrow I  will  see  you.  You  need  not 
try  to  escape." 
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He  passed  him,  and  went  slowljr  np 
through  the  vacant  mill  to  his  chamber. 

The  man  sat  down  on  the  lower  step 
a  few  moments,  quite  quiet,  crushing  his 
hat  up  in  a  slow,  steady  way,  looking  np 
at  the  mouldy  cobwebs  on  the  walL  He 
got  up  at  last,  and  went  in  to  Lois.  Had 
she  heard  ?  The  old  scarred  face  of  the 
girl  looked  years  oldex*,  he  thought,  —  but 
it  might  be  fancy.  She  did  not  say  any- 
thing for  a  while,  moying  slowly,  with  a 
new  gentleness,  about  him ;  her  very  voice 
was  changed,  older.  He  tried  to  be  cheer- 
ful, eating  his  supper :  she  need  not  know 
until  to-morrow.    He  would  get  out  of 

the  town  to-night,  or There  were 

different  ways  to  escape.  When  he  had 
done,  he  told  her  to  go ;  but  she  would 
not 

"  Let  me  stay  th'  night,"  she  said.  "  I 
be  n't  afraid  o'  th*  mill." 

"  Why,  Lo,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  yoh 
used  to  say  yer  death  was  hid  here,  some- 
wheres." 

<*  I  know.  But  ther*  's  worse  nor 
death.  But  it  'U  come  right,"  she  said, 
persistently,  muttering  to  herself,  as  she 
leaned  her  face  on  her  knees,  watching, 
—  "  it  11  come  right" 

The  glimmering  shadows  changed  and 
faded  for  an  hour.  The  man  sat  quiet 
There  was  not  much  in  the  years  gone 
to  soften  his  thought,  as  it  grew  desperate 
and  cruel :  there  was  oppression  and  vice 
heaped  on  him,  and  flung  back  out  of  his 
bitter  heart  Nor  much  in  the  future :  a 
blank  stretch  of  punishment  to  the  end. 
He  was  an  old  man :  was  it  easy  to  bear  ? 
What  if  he  were  black  ?  what  if  he  were 
bom  a  thief?  what  if  all  the  sullen  re- 
venge of  his  nature  had  made  him  an 
outcast  from  the  poorest  poor?  Was 
there  no  latent  good  in  this  soul  for  which 
Christ  died,  that  a  kind  hand  might  not 
have  brought  to  life?  None?  Some- 
thing, I  think,  struggled  up  in  the  touch 
of  his  hand,  catching  the  skirt  of  his  child's 
dress,  when  it  came  near  him,  with  the 
timid  tenderness  of  a  mother  touching  her 
dead  baby's  hair, — as  something  holy,  far 
eff,  yet  very  near :  something  in  his  old 
crime-marked  face,— a  look  like  this  dog's, 


putting  his  head  on  my  knee, —  a  dumb, 
unhelpful  love  in  his  eyes,  and  the  slow 
memory  of  a  wrong  done  to  hb  soul  in  a 
day  long  past  A  wrong  to  both,  yoa 
say,  perhaps ;  but  if  so,  irreparable,  and 
never  to  be  recompensed.    Never  ? 

**  Yoh  must  go,  my  little  girl,"  he  said 
at  last 

Whatever  he  did  must  be  done  quick- 
ly. She  came  up,  combing  the  thin  gray 
hairs  through  her  fingers. 

^  Father,  I  dunnot  understan'  what  it 
is,  rightly.  But  stay  with  me, — stay,  fa- 
ther!" 

"  Yoh  've  a  many  frien's,  Lo,"  he  said, 
with  a  keen  flash  of  jealousy.  '*  Ther*  's 
none  like  yoh,  —  none." 

She  put  her  misshapen  head  and  scar- 
red face  down  on  his  hand,  where  he 
could  see  them.  If  it  had  ever  hurt  her 
to  be  as  she  was,  if  she  had  ever  compared 
herself  bitterly  with  fair,  beloved  women, 
she  was  glad  now  and  thankful  for  every 
fault  and  deformity  that  brought  her  near- 
er to  him,  and  made  her  dearer. 

"  They  're  kind,  but  ther*  's  not  many 
loves  me  with  true  love,  like  yoh.  Stay, 
father!  Bear  it  out,  whatever  it  be. 
Th'  good  time  11  come,  father." 

He  kissed  her,  saying  nothing,  and  went 
with  her  down  the  street  When  he  left 
her,  she  waited,  and,  creeping  back,  hid 
near  the  milL  God  knows  what  vague 
dread  was  in  her  brain;  but  she  came 
back  to  watch  and  help. 

Old  Yare  wandered  through  the  great 
loom-rooms  of  the  mill  with  but  one  fact 
clear  in  his  cloudy,  faltering  perception, — 
that  above  him  the  man  lay  quietly  sleep- 
ing who  would  bring  worse  than  death  on 
him  to-morrow.  Up  and  down,  aimless- 
ly, with  his  stoker^s  torch  in  his  hand,  go- 
ing over  the  years  gone  and  the  years  to 
come,  with  the  dead  hatred  through  all  of 
the  pitiless  man  above  him, — with  now 
and  then,  perhaps,  a  pleasanter  thought 
of  things  that  had  been  warm  and  cheer- 
ful in  his  life, — of  the  com-huskings  long 
ago,  when  he  was  a  boy,  down  in  "  th' 
Alabam'," —  of  the  scow  his  young  mas- 
ter gave  him  once,  the  first  thing  he  real- 
ly owned :  he  was  almost  as  proud  of  it 
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af  ba  was  of  Lou  when  slie  was  bom. 
Most  of  all  remembering  the  good  times 
in  his  life,  he  went  back  to  Lois.  It  was 
all  good,  there,  to  go  back  to.  What  a  lit- 
tle chub  she  osed  to  be  I  Remembering, 
with  bitter  remorse,  how  all  his  life  he 
had  meant  to  try  and  do  better,  on  her 
accoont,  but  had  kept  putting  off  and 

potting  off  until  now.     And  now 

Did  nothing  lie  before  him  but  to  go 
hack  and  rot  ponder?  Was  that  the 
end,  because  he  neyer  had  learned  bet- 
ter, and  was  a  "  dam'  nigger  "  ? 

•*  1 11  wo/  leave  my  girl ! "  he  muttered, 
going  up  and  down, — *<  1 11  no/  leave  my 
giri!- 

If  Holmes  did  sleep  above  him,  the 
trial  of  the  dajTi  of  which  we  have  seen 
nothing,  came  back  sharper  in  sleep. 
While  the  strong  self  in  the  man  lay  tor- 
pid, whatever  holier  power  was  in  him 
came  out,  undaunted  by  defeat,  and  un- 
wearied, and  took  the  form  of  dreams, 
those  riighted  messenger*  of  God,  to  soothe 
and  charm  and  win  him  out  into  fuller, 
kindlier  life.  Let  us  hope  that  they  did 
so  win  lum ;  let  us  hope  that  even  in  that 
unreal  world  the  better  nature  of  the  man 
triumphed  at  last,  and  claimed  its  reward 
belbre  the  terrible  reality  broke  upon 


Lois,  over  in  the  damp,  fresh-smelling 
Inmber-yard,  sat  coiled  up  in  one  of  the 
crericed  houses  made  by  the  jutting 
boards.  She  remembered  how  she  used 
to  play  in  them,  before  she  went  into  the 
nilL  The  mill,  —  even  now,  with  the 
vague  dread  of  srane  uncertain  evil  to « 
the  mill  absorbed  aU  fear  in  its 


old  hated  shadow.  Whatever  danger 
was  coming  to  them  lay  in  it,  came  from 
it,  she  knew,  in  her  confused,  blurred 
way  of  thinking.  It  loomed  up  now,  with 
the  square  patch  of  ashen  sky  above, 
black,  heavy  with  years  of  remembered 
agony  and  loss.  In  Lob's  hopeful,  warm 
life  this  was  the  one  uncomprehended 
monster.  Her  crushed  brain,  her  un- 
wakened  powers,  resented  their  wrong 
dimly  to  the  mass  of  iron  and  work  and 
impure  smells,  unconscious  of  any  remorse- 
less power  that  wielded  it  It  was  a 
monster,  she  thought,  through  the  sleepy, 
dreading  night, — a  monster  that  kept  her 
wakeful  with  a  dull,  mysterious  terror. 

When  the  night  grew  sultry  and  deep- 
est, she  started  from  her  half-doze  to  see 
her  father  come  stealthily  out  and  go  down 
the  street.  She  must  have  slept,  she 
thought,  rubbing  her  eyes,  and  watching 
him  out  of  sight, — and  Uien,  creeping  out, 
turned  to  glance  at  the  mill.  She  cried 
out,  shrill  with  horror.  It  was  a  live 
monster  no^,  ^  in  one  swift  instant,  alive 
with  fire,— quick,  greedy  fire,  leaping  like 
serpents'  tongues  out  of  its  hundred  jaws, 
hungry  sheets  of  flame  maddening  and 
writhing  towards  her,  and  under  all  a 
dull  and  hollow  roar  that  shook  the  night 
Did  it  call  her  to  her  death  ?    She  turned 

to  fly,  and  then He  was  alone,  dying  I 

He  had  been  so  kind  to  her  I  She  wrung 
her  hands,  standing  there  a  moment  It 
was  a  brave  hope  that  was  in  her  heart, 
and  a  prayer  on  her  lips  never  lefl  unan- 
swered, as  she  hobbled,  in  her  lame,  slow 
way,  up  to  the  open  black  door,  and,  with 
one  backward  look,  went  in. 
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The  publication,  now  brought  to  a 
dose,  of  a  new  edition  of  the  novels  of 
Cooper  *  gives  us  a  &ir  occasion  for  dis- 
charging a  duty  which  Maga  has  too  long 
n^lected,  and  saying  something  upon 
the  genius  of  this  great  yriter,  and,  inci- 
dentally, upon  tho  character  of  a  man 
who  would  have  been  a  noticeable,  not 
to  say  remarkable  person,  had  he  never 
written  a  line,  l^ese  novels  stand  be- 
fore us  in  thirty-two  goodly  duodecimo 
volumes,  well  printed,  gracefully  illus- 
trated, and,  in  all  external  aspects,  wor- 
thy of  generous  commendation.  With 
strong  propriety,  the  pubfishers  dedicate 
this  edition  of  the  **  first  American  novel- 
ist" to  "  the  American  People."  No  one 
of  our  great  writers  is  more  thorough- 
ly American  than  Cooper;  no  one  has 
caught  and  reproduced  more  broadly  and 
accurately  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
the  character  of  our  people,  and  even  the 
aspects  of  Nature  in  this  our  Western 
world.  He  was  a  patriot  to  the  very 
core  of  his  heart ;  he  loved  his  country 
with  a  fervid,  but  not  an  undisceming 
love :  it  was  an  intelligent,  vigilant,  dis- 
criminating affection  that  bound  his  heart 
to  his  native  land;  and  thus,  while  no 
man  defended  his  country  more  vigorous- 
ly when  it  was  in  the  right,  no  one  re- 
proved its  faults  more  courageously,  or 
gave  warning  and  advice  more  unreserv- 
edly, where  he  felt  that  they  were  needed. 
This  may  be  one  reason  why  Cooper 
has  more  admirers,  or  at  least  fewer  dis- 
paragers, abroad  than  at  home.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe  his  novels  are  ev- 
erywhere read,  with  an  eager,  unquestion- 
ing delight  His  popularity  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  Scott ;'  and  we  think  a 
considerable  amount  of  testimony  could 
be  collected  to  prove  that  it  is  even 
greater.  But  the  fact  we  have  above 
stated  is  not  the  only  explanation  of  this. 

•  We  refer  to  the  new  edition  of  the  novels 
of  Cooper  bj  Messrs.  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Co., 
with  illiutntions  by  Dtrlej. 


He  was  the  first  writer  who  made  foreign 
nations  acquainted  with  the  characters  and 
incidents  of  American  frontier  and  wood- 
land life ;  and  his  delineations  of  Indian 
manners  and  traits  were  greatly  superior 
in  freshness  and  power,  if  not  in  truth,  to 
any  which  had  preceded  them.  His  nov- 
eb  opened  a  new  and  unwrought  vein 
of  interest,  and  were  a  revelation  of  hu- 
manity under  aspects  and  influences  hith- 
erto unobserved  by  the  ripe  civilization 
of  Europe.  The  taste  which  had  become 
cloyed  with  endless  imitations  of  the  feu^ 
dal  and  mediseval  pictures  of  Scott  turn- 
ed with  fresh  delight  to  such  original  fig- 
ures—  so  full  of  sylvan  power  and  wild- 
wood  grace  —  as  Natty  Bumppo  and  Un- 
cas.  European  readers,  too,  received 
these  sketches  with  an  unqualified,  be- 
cause an  ignorant  admiration.  We,  who 
had  better  knowledge,  were  more  criti- 
cal, and  could  see  that  the  drawing  was 
sometimes  faulty,  and  the  colors  more  bril- 
liant than  those  of  life. 

The  acute  observer  can  detect  a  par- 
allel between  the  relation  of  Cooper  to 
America  and  that  of  Scott  to  Scotland. 
Scott  was  as  hearty  a  Scotchman  as  Coop- 
er an  American ;  but  Scott  was  a  Tory 
in  politics  and  an  Episcopalian  in  relig- 
ion ;  and  the  majority  of  Scotchmen  are 
Whigs  in  politics  and  Presbyterians  in 
religion.  In  Scott,  as  in  Cooper,  the  ele- 
ments of  passion  and  sympathy  were  so 
strong  that  he  could  not  be  neutral  or 
silent  on  the  great  questions  of  his  time 
and  place.  Thus,  while  the  Scotch  are 
proud  of  Scott,  as  they  well  may  be, — 
while  he  has  among  his  own  people  most 
intense  and  enthusiastic  admirers,  —  the 
proportion  of  those  who  yield  to  his  gen- 
ius a  cold  and  reluctant  homage  is  prob- 
ably greater  in  Scotland  than  in  any  oth- 
er country  in  Christendom.  "  The  rest 
of  mankind  recognize  the  essential  truth 
of  his  delineations,  and  his  loyalty  to  all 
the  primal  instincts  and  sympathies  of 
humanity  " ;  but  the  Scotch  cannot  foiget 
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that  be  opposed  the  Reform  Bill,  painted 
the  CoTenanten  with  an  Episcopalian 
peecil,  and  made  a  graoefol  and  heroic 
iauige  of  the  detested  Claverhouse. 

The  novels  of  Cooper,  in  the  dates  of 
^etr  publication,  cover  a  period  of  thirty 
jean:  beginning  with  ** Precaution,"  in 
I8S0,  and  ending  with  ^  The  Ways  of 
tibe  Hoar,**  in  1850.  The  prodoction 
of  thirty-two  volnmes  in  thirty  years  is 
honorable  to  his  creative  energy,  as  well 
as  to  the  systematic  industry  of  his  habits. 
Bat  even  these  do  not  constitute  the  whole 
of  his  literary  labors  during  these  twenty- 
Bsne  years.  We  must  add  five  vdumes 
of  naval  history  and  biography,  ten  vol- 
niMS  of  travels  and  sketchcsi  in  Europe, 
and  a  large  amount  of  occasional  and  con- 
troversial writings,  most  of  which  is  now 
hidden  away  in  that  huge  wallet  wherein 
Tine  puts  his  alms  ibr  Oblivion.  His 
Btcrary  prodoctions  other  than  his  nov- 
eb  would  alone  be  enough  to  save  him 
firom  the  reproach  <^  idleness.  In  esti- 
mating a  writer's  claims  to  honor  and  re- 
Bseaobrance,  the  quantity  as  well  as  the 
qoafity  of  his  work  should  surely  be  tak- 
en into  account ;  and  in  summing  up  the 
ease  of  o«ir  great  novelist  to  the  jury  of 
posteritjy  this  point  should  be  strongly 
pot 

Cooper^s  first  novel,  "  Precaution,"  was 
pohli^ed  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-first 
year.  It  owed  its  existence  to  an  acci- 
dent, and  was  but  an  ordinary  produc- 
tion, as  inferior  to  the  best  of  his  sub- 
sequent works  as  Byron's  ^  Hours  of 
Uleneos*  to  **  Childe  Harold."  It  was  a 
bngoid  and  coh>riess  copy  of  exotic  forms : 
a  mere  scale  picked  from  the  surface  of 
the  writer^s  mind,  with  neither  beauty 
nor  vital  warmth  to  commend  it  We 
^»eak  from  the  vague  impressions  which 
many  kmg  years  have  been  busy  in  ef- 
fiKing ;  and  we  confess  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  combined  forces  of  a  long  voy- 
age and  a  scanty  library  to  constrain  us 
to  the  task  of  reading  it  anew. 

And  yet,  svch  ae  it  was,  it  made  a  cer- 
tain impression  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance. The  standard  by  which  it  was 
cried  was  very  nnlike  du4  which  would 


now  be  applied  to  it :  there  was  all  the 
difierence  between  the  two  that  there  is 
between  strawberries  in  December  and 
strawberries  in  June.  American  literature 
was  then  just  beginning  to  **  glint  forth  " 
like  Bums's  mountain  daisy,  and  rdar  its 
tender  form  above  the  parent  earth.  The 
time  had,  indeed,  gone  by— which  a  friend 
of  ours,  not  yet  venerable,  affirms  he  can 
well  remember — when  school -boys  and 
collegians,  zealous  for  the  honor  of  indig- 
enous literature,  were  obliged  to  cite,  by 
way  of  illustration,  such  works  as  Morse's 
Geography  and  Hannah  Adams's  ^His- 
tory of  the  Jews";  but  it  was  only  a 
fiiint,  crepuscular  light,  that  streaked  the 
east,  and  gave  promise  of  the  coming  day. 
Irving  had  just  completed  his  "  Sketch- 
Book,"  which  was  basking  in  the  full  sun- 
shine of  unqualified  popularity.  Dana, 
in  the  thoughtful  and  meditative  beauty 
of  ♦*  The  Idle  Man,"  was  addressing  a 
mora  limited  public.  Peroival  had  just 
before  publbhed  a  small  volume  of  po- 
ems; Halleck's  "Fanny"  had  recently 
appeared ;  and  so  had  a  small  duodecimo 
volume  by  Bryant,  containing  "The 
Ages,"  and  half  a  dozen  smaller  poems. 
Miss  Sedgwick's  "New  England  Tale" 
was  published  about  the  same  time.  But 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  now 
regarded  as  our  ablest  writers  were  as 
yet  unknown,  or  just  beginning  to  give 
sign  of  what  they  were.  Dr.  Channing 
was  already  distinguished  as  an  eloquent 
and  powerful  preacher,  but  the  general 
public  had  not  yet  recognized  in  him  that 
remarkable  combination  of  loftiness  of 
thought  with  magic  charm  of  style,  which 
was  soon  to  be  revealed  in  his  essays  on 
Milton  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Tick- 
nor  and  Everett  were  professors  in  Har- 
vard College,  giving  a  new  impulse  to 
the  minds  of  the  students  by  their  admi- 
rable lectures;  and  the  latter  was  also 
conducting  the  "North  American  Re- 
view." Neither  had  as  yet  attained  to 
anything  more  than  a  local  reputation. 
Prescott,  a  gay  and  light-hearted  young 
man, — gay  and  light-hearted,  in  spite  of 
partial  blindness, — the  darling  of  society 
and  the  idol  of  his  home,  was  silently 
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and  resolutely  preparing  himself  for  bis 
chosen  function  by  a  wide  and  thorough 
course  of  patient  study.  Bancroft  was 
in  Germany,  and  working  like  a  German. 
Emerson  was  a  Junior  in  College.  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier, 
and  Poe  were  school-boys;  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  a  school-girl;  Whipple  and  Lowell 
were  in  the  nursery,  and  Motley  and  the 
younger  Dana  had  not  long  been  out  of 
it. 

"  Precaution,**  though  an  indifferent 
novel,  was  yet  a  novel ;  of  the  orthodox 
length,  with  plot,  characters,  and  inci- 
dents; and  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
genuine  power,  as  in  the  forty-first  chap- 
ter, where  the  scene  is  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  bringing  her  prizes  into  port  It 
found  many  readers,  and  excited  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  as  to  who  the  author 
might  be. 

**  Precaution "  was  published  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1820,  and  "The  Spy" 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1821.  The 
second  novel  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  first,  and  fairly  took  the  public 
by  storm.  We  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member its  first  appearance;  the  eager 
curiosity  and  keen  discussion  which  it 
awakened ;  the  criticism  which  it  called 
forth;  and,  above  all,  the  animated  de- 
light with  which  it  was  received  by  all 
who  were  young  or  not  critical.  Dis- 
tinctly, too,  can  we  recall  the  breathless 
rapture  with  which  we  hung  over  its  pa- 
ges, in  those  happy  days  when  the  mind*s 
appetite  for  books  was  as  ravenous  as  the 
body's  for  bread-and-butter,  and  a  novel, 
with  plenty  of  fighting  in  it,  was  all  we 
asked  at  a  writer's  hands.  In  order  to 
qualify  ourselves  for  the  task  which  we 
have  undertaken  in  this  article,  we  have 
read  "  The  Spy  **  a  second  time ;  and  mel- 
ancholy indeed  was  the  contrast  between 
the  recollections  of  the  boy  and  the  im- 
pressions of  the  man.  It  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  theatre  by  gas-light 
and  the  theatre  by  day-light:  the  gold 
was  pinchbeck,  the  gems  were  glass,  the 
flowers  were  cambric  and  colored  pa- 
per, the  goblets  were  gilded  pasteboard. 
Painfully  did  the  ideal  light  fade  away, 


and  the  well -remembered  scene  stand 
revealed  in  disenchanting  day.  With 
incredulous  surprise,  with  a  constant 
struggle  between  past  images  and  pres- 
ent revelations,  were  we  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge the  improbability  of  the  story, 
the  clumsiness  of  the  style,  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  dialogue,  the  want  of  Nature 
in  many  of  the  characters,  the  absurdity 
of  many  of  the  incidents,  and  the  pain- 
fulness  of  some  of  the  scenes.  But  with 
all  this,  a  candid,  though  critical  judg- 
ment could  not  but  admit  that  these 
grave  defects  were  attended  by  striking 
merits,  which  pleaded  in  mitigation  of 
literary  sentence.  It  was  stamped  with 
a  truth,  earnestness,  and  vital  power,  of 
which  its  predecessor  gave  no  promise. 
Though  the  story  was  improbable,  it  seiz- 
ed upon  the  attention  with  a  powerful 
grasp  from  the  very  start,  and  the  hold 
was  not  relaxed  till  the  end.  Whatever 
criticism  it  might  challenge,  no  one  could 
call  it  dull :  the  only  offence  in  a  book 
which  neither  gods  nor  men  nor  counters 
can  pardon.  If  the  narrative  flowed  lan- 
guidly at  times,  there  were  moments  in 
which  the  incidents  flashed  along  with 
such  vivid  rapidity  that  the  susceptiUe 
reader  held  his  breath  over  the  page. 
The  character  of  Washington  was  an 
elaborate  failure,  and  the  author,  in  his 
later  years,  regretted  that  he  had  intro- 
duced this  august  form  into  a  work  of 
fiction  ;  but  Harvey  Birch  was  an  origi- 
nal sketch,  happily  conceived,  and,  in 
the  main,  well  sustained.  His  mysteri- 
ous figure  was  recognized  as  a  new  ac- 
cession to  the  repertory  of  the  novelist, 
and  not  a  mere  modification  of  a  preex- 
isting type.  And,  above  all, "  The  Spy  *• 
had  the  charm  of  reality ;  it  tasted  of  Uie 
soil ;  it  was  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
throw  an  imaginative  light  over  Ameri- 
can history,  and  to  do  for  our  country 
what  the  author  of  "Waverley**  had 
done  for  Scotland.  Many  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  still  living,  receiving  the  reward  of 
their  eariy  perils  and  privations  in  the 
grateful  reverence  which  was  paid  to 
them  by  the  contemporaries  of  their  chil- 
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di«n  and  grandchildren.  loBumerable 
traditionarj  anecdotes  of  those  dark  days 
of  rafiering  and  struggle,  unrecorded  in 
print,  jet  lingered  in  the  memories  of  the 
people,  and  were  told  in  the  nights  of 
winter  around  the  farm-house  fire;  and 
of  no  part  of  the  country  was  this  more 
Irve  than  of  the  region  in  which  the  scene 
of  the  novel  is  laid.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  there  read  was  the  best  trib- 
ute to  the  substantial  fidelity  of  its  delin- 
eations. All  over  the  country,  it  en- 
listed in  its  behalf  the  powerful  senti- 
ment of  patriotism;  and  whatever  the 
eritics  might  say,  the  author  had  the  sat- 
is&ction  of  feeling  that  the  heart  of  the  ' 
people  was  with  him. 

AbrooMl, "  The  Spy  "  was  received  with 
eipial  fiivor.  It  was  soon  translated  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe;  and 
even  the  **  gorgeous  East "  opened  for  it 
its  rarely  moving  portals.  In  1847,  a 
Fenian  version  was  published  in  Ispa- 
han ;  and  by  this  ^e  it  may  have  cross- 
ed the  Chinese  wall,  and  be  delighting 
the  pig-tailed  critics  and  narrow-eyed 
beanties  of  Pekin. 

The  soccess  of  **  The  Spy  "  unquestion- 
ably determined  Cooper's  vocation,  and 
made  him  a  man  of  letters.  But  he  had 
not  yet  found  where  his  true  strength 
lay.  His  training  and  education  had  not 
been  such  as  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
pfcparation  for  a  literary  career.  His 
reading  had  been  desultory,  and  not  ex- 
lenave ;  and  the  habit  of  composition  had 
not  been  formed  in  early  life.  Indeed, 
in  mere  style,  in  the  handling  of  the  tools 
of  his  craA,  Cooper  never  attained  a  mas- 
ter's ease  and  power.  In  his  first  two 
novels  the  want  of  technical  skill  and 
literary  accomplishment  was  obvious ;  and 
the  scenery,  subjects,  and  characters  of 
these  novels  did  not  furnish  him  with  the 
opportanity  of  turning  to  account  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  which  had  come  to  him 
from  the  events  of  his  childhood  and  youth. 
In  his  infancy  he  was  taken  to  Coopers- 
town,  a  spot  which  his  father  had  just  be- 
gim  to  reclaim  from  the  dominion  of  the 
wilderness.  Here  his  first  impressions  of 
the  external  wodd,  as  well  as  of  life  and 


manners,  were  received.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  became  a  midshipman  in  the 
United  States  navy,  and  remained  in  the 
service  for  six  years.  A  father  who,  in 
training  up  his  son  for  the  profession  of 
letters,  should  send  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness in  his  infancy  and  to  sea  at  sixteen, 
would  seem  to  be  shooting  very  wide  of 
the  mark ;  but  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
things,  there  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
rough-hewn  ends.  Had  Cooper  enjoyed 
the  best  scholastic  advantages  which  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  Europe  could  have 
furnished,  they  could  not  have  fitted  him 
for  the  work  he  was  destined  to  do  so 
well  as  the  apparently  untoward  elements 
we  have  above  adverted  to;  for  Natty 
Bumppo  was  the  fruit  of  his  woodland 
experience,  and  Long  Tom  Coffin  of  his 
sea-faring  life. 

"The  Pioneers"  and  "The  Pilot" 
were  both  published  in  1823;  "Lionel 
Lincoln"  in  1825;  and  "The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans"  in  1826.  We  may  put 
"Lionel  Lincoln"  aside,  as  one  of  his 
least  successful  productions ;  but  the  three 
others  were  never  surpassed,  and  rarely 
equalled,  by  any  of  his  numerous  subse- 
quent works.  All  the  powerful,  and  near- 
ly all  the  attractive,  qualities  of  his  gen* 
ius  were  displayed  in  these  three  novels, 
in  their  highest  degree  and  most  ample 
measure.  Had  he  never  written  any 
more,  — though  we  should  have  missed 
many  interesting  narratives,  admirable 
pictures,  and  vigorously  drawn  charac- 
ters,—  we  are  not  sure  that  his  fame 
would  not  have  been  as  great  as  it  is  now. 
From  these,  and  "  The  Spy,"  full  mate- 
rials may  be  drawn  for  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  merits  and  his  defects.  In 
these,  his  strength  and  weakness,  his  giAs 
and  deficiencies,  are  amply  shown.  Here, 
then,  we  may  pause,  and,  without  pursu- 
ing his  literary  biography  any  farther, 
proceed  to  set  down  our  estimate  of  hit 
claims  as  a  writer.  Any  critic  who  dips, 
his  pen  in  ink  and  not  in  gall  would  rath- 
er praise  than  blame ;  therefore  we  will 
dispose  of  the  least  gracious  part  of  our 
task  first,  and  begin  with  his  blemishes 
and  defects. 
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A  skilful  constraotion  of  the  story  is  a 
merit  which  the  public  taste  no  longer 
demands,  and  it  is  consequently  fast  be- 
coming one  of  the  lost  arts.  The  prac« 
tioe  of  publishing  noreb  in  successive 
numbers,  so  that  one  portion  is  printed 
before  another  is  written,  is  undoubted- 
ly one  cause  of  this.  But  English  and 
American  readers  hare  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  excellence  in  the  works  of 
their  best  writers  of  fiction;  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  sensitive  to  the  want 
of  it.  This  is  certainly  not  one  of  Scott's 
strong  points.  Fielding's  ♦*  Tom  Jones  *• 
is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  any  of  the 
«*  Waveriey  Novels,"  and  without  an  equd, 
00  far  as  we  know,  in  English  literature. 
But,  in  sitting  in  judgment  upon  a  writer 
of  novels,  we  cannot  wiuve  an  inquiry  in- 
to his  merits  on  this  point.  Are  his  sto- 
ries, simply  as  stories,  well  told?  Are 
his  plots  symmetrically  constructed  and 
harmoniously  evolved  ?  Are  his  incidents 
probable  ?  and  do  they  all  help  on  the 
oatastrophe  ?  Does  he  reject  dl  episod- 
ical matter  which  would  clog  the  current 
of  the  narrative  ?  Do  his  noveb  have 
unity  of  action  ?  or  are  they  merely  a  se- 
ries of  sketches,  strung  together  without 
any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Coop- 
er, tried  by  these  rules,  can  certainly 
command  no  praise.  His  plots  are  not 
earefully  or  skilfully  constructed.  His 
incidents  are  not  probable  in  themselves, 
nor  do  they  succeed  each  other  in  a  nat- 
ural and  dependent  progression.  His 
characters  get  into  scrapes  from  which 
the  reasonable  exercise  of  coounon  facul- 
ties should  have  saved  them;  and  they 
are  rescued  by  incredible  means  and  im- 
possible instruments.  The  needed  man 
appears  as  unaccountably  and  mysteri- 
ously as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  or  emerged  from  the  sea,  or  crept 
up  through  a  fissure  in  the  earth.  The 
winding  up  of  his  stories  is  oflen  effected 
by  devices  nearly  as  improbable  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  Nature.  His  per- 
sonages act  without  adequate  motives; 
they  rush  into  needless  dangers;  they 
trust  their  fate,  with  unsuspecting  sim- 
plicity, to  treacherous  hands. 


In  worlv  of  fiction  the  skill  of  the  writ- 
er is  most  conspicuously  shown  when  the 
progress  of  the  story  is  secured  by  nat- 
ural and  probable  occurrences.  Many 
events  take  place  in  history  and  in  com- 
mon life  which  good  taste  rejects  as  inad- 
missible in  a  work  of  imagination.  Sud- 
den death  by  disease  or  casualty  is  no 
very  uncommon  occurrence  in  real  life ; 
but  it  cannot  be  used  in  a  novel  to  clear 
up  a  tangled  web  of  circtunstance,  with- 
out betraying  something  of  a  poverty  of 
invention  in  the  vrriter.  He  is  the  best 
artist  who  makes  least  use  of  incidents 
which  lie  out  of  the  beaten  path  ci  ob- 
servation and  experience.  In  constrtto- 
tive  skill  Cooper's  rank  is  not  high ;  for 
all  his  novels  are  more  or  less  open  to  the 
criticism  that  too  frequent  use  is  made 
in  them  of  events  very  unlikely  to  haw 
happened.  He  leads  his  characters  into 
such  formidable  perils  that  the  chances 
are  a  million  to  one  i^nst  theur  being 
rescued*  Such  a  run  is  made  upon  onr 
credulity  that  the  fund  is  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  bank  stops  payment 

For  illustration  of  the  above  stricture! 
we  will  refer  to  a  single  novel,  **  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,"  which  everybody  will 
admit  to  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  his  works,  —  full  of  wipid  move- 
ment, brilliant  de^riptions,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  thrilling  adventures,  —  which 
young  persons  probably  read  irith  more 
rapt  attention  than  any  other  of  his  narra- 
tives.' In  the  opening  chapter  we  find  at 
Fort  Edward,  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Hudson,  the  two  daughters  of  Colonel 
Munro,  the  commander  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George ; 
though  why  they  were  at  the  former  post, 
under  the  protection  of  a  stranger,  and 
not  with  their  father,  does  not  appear. 
Information  is  brought  of  the  approach  of 
Montcalm,  with  a  hostile  army  of  Indians 
and  Frenchmen,  from  the  North ;  and  the 
young  ladies  are  straightway  hurried  oflT 
to  the  more  advanced,  and  consequent- 
ly more  dangerous  post,  when  prudence 
and  affection  would  have  dictated  just 
the  opposite  course.  Nor  is  this  alL 
Genersd  Webb,  the  conmiander  of  Fort 
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Edward,  at  the  urgent  reqn^  of  Col^ 
onel  Manro,  tends  him  a  reinforcement 
of  fiAeen  hundred  men,  who  march  o^T 
throogh  the  woodfl,  b/  the  military  road, 
with  drams  beating  and  colors  fljing ;  and 
jet,  strange  to  saj,  the  young  Ladies  do 
not  accompany  the  troops,  but  set  off,  on 
the  Tery  same  day,  by  a  by^th,  attend- 
ed by  no  other  escort  than  Major  Hey- 
ward,  and  guided  by  an  Indian  whose 
fidelity  is  supposed  to  be  assured  by  his 
haTing  been  flogged  for  drunkenness  by 
the  orders  of  Colonel  Munro.  The  rea- 
son assigned  for  conduct  so  absurd  that 
in  real  life  it  would  have  gone  far  to 
proTe  the  parties  having  a  hand  in  it 
not  to  be  possessed  of  that  sound  and  dis- 
poftng  mind  and  memory  which  the  law 
reqoires  as  a  condition  precedent  to  mak- 
ing a  will  is,  that  hostile  Indians,  in  search 
of  chance  scalps,  would  be  hovering  about 
the  column  of  troops,  and  so  leave  the 
by-path  unmolested.  But  the  servants  of 
the  par^  follow  the  route  of  the  column : 
a  measure,  we  are  told,  dictated  by  the 
sagacity  of  the  Indii^i  guide,  in  order  to 
diminkh  the  marics  of  their  trail,  if,  hap- 
ly, the  Canadian  savages  should  be  prowl- 
ing about  so  far  in  advance  of  their  ar- 
my! Certainly,  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
fint  would  seem  to  have  been  concen- 
trated in  the  person  of  the  Indian.  How 
much  of  this  improbability  might  have 
been  avoided,  if  the  action  had  been  re- 
veaed,  and  the  young  ladies,  in  view  of 
the  gathering  cloud  of  war,  had  been  sent 
from  the  more  exposed  and  less  strongly 
guarded  point  of  Fort  William  Henry 
to  the  safe  fortress  of  Fort  Edward  1 
Then  the  smallness  of  the  escort  and  the 
risks  of  the  journey  would  have  been 
explained  and  excused  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case ;  and  the  sul»equent  events 
of  the  novel  might  have  been  easily  ao- 
coounodated  to  the  change  we  have  indi- 
cated. 

One  of  the  best  of  Cooper's  novels — 
as  a  work  of  art  perhaps  the  very  best 
—is  ""The  firavo."  But  the  character 
of  Jacopo  Frontoni  is  a  sort  of  moral 
impossibility,  and  the  clearing  up  of  the 
mystery  which  hangs  over  his  life  and 


conduct,  which  is  skilfully  reserved  to 
the  last  moment,  is  consequently  unsatis' 
&ctory.  He  is  represented  as  a  young 
man  of  the  finest  qualities  and  powers^ 
who,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  a  father  who 
had  been  falsely  imprisoned  by  the  Sen- 
ate, consents  to  assume  the  character,  and 
bear  the  odium,  of  a  public  bravo,  or  as* 
sassin,  though  entirely  innocent  This 
false  position  gives  rise  to  many  most 
effective  scenes  and  incidents,  and  the 
character  is  in  many  respects  admirably 
drawn.  But  when  the  end  comes,  we 
lay  down  the  book  and  say,— *^  This  could 
never  have  been :  a  virtuous  and  noble 
young  man  could  not  for  years  have 
been  believed  to  be  the  most  hateful  of 
mankind;  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind  forbid  it :  so 
vast  a  web  of  falsehood  could  not  have 
been  woven  without  a  flaw:  we  can 
credit  much  of  the  organized  and  pitiless 
despotism  of  Venice,  but  could  it  work 
miracles?" 

Further  illustrations  of  this  same  de- 
fect might  easily  be  cited,  if  the  task 
were  not  ungracious.  Neither  books, 
nor  pictures,  nor  men  and  women  should 
be  judged  by  their  defects.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Cooper  never  wrote  a  novel 
in  regard  to  which  the  reader  must  not 
lay  aside  his  critical  judgment  upon  the 
structure  of  the  story  and  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  incidents,  and  let  him- 
self be  borne  along  by  the  rapid  flow  of 
the  narrative,  without  questioning  too  cu- 
riously as  to  the  nature  of  the  means  and 
instruments  employed  to  give  movement 
to  the  stream. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  Coop- 
er  may  claim  great,  but  not  unqualified 
praise.  This  is  a  vague  statement ;  and 
to  draw  a  sharper  line  of  discrimination, 
we  should  say  that  he  is  generally  suc- 
cessful —  sometimes  admirably  so  —  in 
drawing  personages  in  whom  strong  prim^ 
itive  traits  have  not  been  effaced  by  the 
attritions  of  artificial  life,  and  generally 
unsuccessful  when  he  deals  with  those  in 
whom  the  original  characteristics  are  less 
mariced,  or  who  have  been  smoothed  by 
education  and  polished  by  society.    It  is 
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bat  putting  this  criticism  in  another  form 
to  say  that  his  best  characters  are  persons 
of  humble  social  position.  He  wields  his 
brush  with  a  vigorous  hand,  but  the  brush 
itself  has  not  a  fine  point  Of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  brain,  Natty  Bumppo  is  the 
most  universal  favorite, — and  herein  the 
popular  judgment  is  assuredly  right  He 
is  an  original  conception, — and  not  more 
happily  conceived  than  skilfully  executed. 
It  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  to  pre- 
sent the  character  backwards,  and  let  us 
see  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life  first,  — 
like  a  Hebrew  Bible,  of  which  the  begin- 
ning is  at  the  end ;  but  the  author's  genius 
has  triumphed  over  the  perils  of  the  task, 
and  given  us  a  delineation  as  consistent 
and  symmetrical  as  it  is  striking  and  vig- 
orous. Ignorant  of  books,  simple,  and 
credulous,  guileless  himself,  and  suspect- 
ing no  evil  in  others,  with  moderate  in- 
tellectual powers,  he  commands  our  ad- 
miration and  respect  by  hb  courage,  his 
love  of  Nature,  his  skill  in  woodland  lore, 
his  unerring  moral  sense,  his  strong  affec- 
tions, and  the  veins  of  poetry  that  run 
through  his  rugged  nature  like  seams  of 
gold  in  quartz.  Long  Tom  Coffin  may 
be  described  as  Leatherstocking  suffered 
a  sea- change,  —  with  a  harpoon  instead 
of  a  rifle,  and  a  pea-jacket  instead  of  a 
hunting -shirt  In  both  the  same  prim- 
itive elements  may  be  discerned  :  the 
same  limited  intellectual  range  combined 
with  professional  or  technical  skill;  the 
same  generous  affections  and  unerring 
moral  instincts;  the  same  religious  feel- 
ing, taking  the  form  at  times  of  fatalism 
or  superstition.  Long  Tom's  love  of  the 
sea  is  like  Leatherstocking's  love  of  the 
woods ;  the  former's  dislike  of  the  land 
is  like  the  latter's  dislike  of  the  clearings. 
Cooper  himself,  as  we  are  told  by  hb 
daughter,  was  less  satbfied,  in  his  last 
years,  with  Long  Tom  Coffin  than  most 
of  hb  readers,  —  and,  of  the  two  charac- 
ters, considered  that  of  Boltrope  the  bet- 
ter piece  of  workmanship.  We  cannot 
assent  to  this  comparative  estimate ;  but 
we  admit  that  Boltrope  has  not  had  full 
justice  done  to  him  in  popular  judgment 
It  b  but  a  slight  sketch,  but  it  b  extreme- 


ly well  d^e.  Hb  death  is  a  bit  of  man- 
ly and  genuine  pathos ;  and  in  his  con- 
versations with  the  chaplain  there  b  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  true  humor,  which 
we  value  the  more  because  humor  was 
certainly  not  one  of  the  author's  best 
gifts. 

Antonio,  the  old  fisherman,  in  ^  The 
Bravo,"  b  another  very  well  drawn  char- 
acter, in  which  we  can  trace  something 
of  a  family  likeness  to  the  hunter  and 
sailor  above  mentioned.  The  scene  in 
which  he  is  shrived  by  the  Carmelite 
monk,  in  hb  boat,  under  the  midnight 
moon,  upon  the  Lagoons,  b  one  of  the 
finest  we  know  of  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  literature  of  fiction,  leaving  upon  the 
mind  a  lasting  impression  of  solemn  and 
pathetic  beauty.  In  "  The  Chainbearer," 
the  Yankee  squatter,  Tbousandacres,  b  a 
repukive  figure,  but  drawn  with  a  powerfVd 
penciL  The  energy  of  character,  or  rath- 
er of  action,  which  b  the  result  Of  a  pa»- 
^onate  love  of  money,  is  true  to  human 
nature.  The  closing  scenes  of  his  rough 
and  lawless  life,  in  which  his  latent  aff^ec- 
tion  for  hb  faithful  wife  throws  a  sunset 
gleam  over  hb  hard  and  selfish  nature, 
and  prevents  it  from  being  altogether 
hateful,  are  impressively  told,  and  are 
touched  with  genuine  tragic  power. 

On  the  other  hand.  Cooper  generally 
faib  when  he  undertakes  to  draw  a  char* 
acter  which  requires  for  its  successful  ex- 
ecution a  nice  observation  and  a  delicate 
hand.  His  heroes  and  heroines  are  apt 
to  abuse  the  privilege  which  such  person- 
ages have  enjoyed,  time  out  of  mind,  of 
being  insipid.  Nor  can  he  catch  and 
reproduce  the  easy  grace  and  uncon- 
scious dignity  of  high-bred  men  and  wom- 
en. Hb  gentlemen,  whether  young  or 
old,  are  apt  to  be  stiff*,  priggbh,  and  com- 
monplace; and  hb  ladies,  especially  his 
young  ladies,  are  as  deficient  in  individ- 
uality as  the  figures  and  faces  of  a  fash- 
ion-print Their  personal  and  mental 
charms  are  set  forth  with  all  the  minute- 
ness of  a  passport ;  but,  after  all,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  these  fine  creatures, 
with  hair,  brow,  eyes,  and  lips  of  the  most 
orthodox  and  approved  pattern,  would 
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do  veiy  little  towards  helping  one  through 
a  rainy  day  in  a  country-hoose.  Judge 
Temple,  in  " The  Pioneerg*  and  Colonel 
Howard,  in  **  The  Pilot,"  are  highly  es- 
timable and  respectable  gentlemen,  but, 
in  looking  round  for  the  materials  of  a 
pleasant  dinner-party,  we  do  not  think 
tbey  would  stand  very  high  on  the  list 
They  are  fair  specimens  of  their  class,  — 
the  educated  gendeman  in  declining  Ufe, 
— many  of  whom  are  found  in  the  subse- 
quent novels.  They  are  wanting  in  those 
natural  traits  of  individuality  by  which, 
in  real  life,  one  human  being  is  distin- 
goished  from  another.  They  are  obnox- 
ious to  this  one  general  criticism,  that  the 
aothor  is  constantly  reminding  us  of  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  on  which 
he  rests  their  claims  to  favor,  without 
causing  them  to  appear  naturally  and 
uconsdously  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  defect  we  are  adverting  to 
may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  such 
personages  of  this  class  as  Cooper  has 
i  delineated  with  Colonel  Talbot,  in  <'  Wa- 
Ytrley,"  Colonel  Mannering  and  Counsel- 
lor PleydelU  in  **  Guy  Mannering,"  Monk- 
bams,  in  "  The  Antiquary,"  and  old  Osbal- 
distone,  in  ^  Rob  Roy."  These  are  all  old 
inen :  they  are  all  men  of  education,  and 
tn  the  social  position  of  gentlemen ;  but 
each  has  certain  characteristics  which  the 
others  have  not :  each  has  the  distinctive 
individual  flavor — perceptible,  but  inde- 
scribable, like  the  savor  of  a  fruit— which 
is  wanting  in  Cooper^s  well-dressed  and 
well-behaved  lay-figures. 

In  the  delineation  of  female  loveliness 
and  excellence  Cooper  is  generally  sup- 
pOKd  to  have  failed,— at  least,  compara- 
tively so.  But  in  this  respect  full  justice 
has  hardly  been  done  him ;  and  this  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  from 
the  heroines  of  his  earlier  novels  that  this 
unfavorable  judgment  was  drawn.  Cer- 
tainly, Bocb  sticks  of  barley-candy  as  Fran- 
ces Wliartoo,  Cecilia  Howard,  and  Alice 
Munro  justify  the  common  impression. 
But  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  judge  of  what 
he  can  do  in  this  department  by  his  ac- 
knowledged failures  as  it  would  be  to 
fi>nn  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Michel 


Angelo  from  the  easel-picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin  and  Child  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence. 
No  man  jever  had  a  juster  appreciation  of, 
and  higher  reverence  for,  the  worth  of 
woman  than  Cooper.  Towards  women 
his  manners  were  alwa}'s  marked  by  chiv- 
alrous deference,  blended  as  to  those  of 
his  own  household  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate tenderness.  His  own  nature  was 
robust,  self-reliant,  and  essentially  mascu- 
line :  such  men  always  honor  women,  but 
they  understand  them  better  as  they  grow 
older.  There  is  so  much  foundation  for  the 
saying,  that  men  are  apt  to  love  their  first 
wives  best,  but  to  treat  their  second  wives 
best  Thus  the  reader  who  takes  up  his 
works  in  chronological  order  will  perceive 
that  the  heroines  of  his  later  novels  have 
more  spirit  and  character,  are  drawn  with 
a  more  discriminating  touch,  take  stron- 
ger hold  upon  the  interest,  than  those  of 
his  earlier.  Ursula  Malbone  is  a  finer 
girl  than  Cecilia  Howard,  or  even  Eliz- 
abeth Temple.  So  when  he  has  occa- 
sion to  delineate  a  woman  who,  from  her 
position  in  life,  or  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances into  which  she  is  thrown,  is  mov- 
ed by  deeper  springs  of  feeling,  b  oblig- 
ed to  put  forth  sterner  energies,  than  are 
known  to  females  reared  in  the  sheltered 
air  of  prosperity  and  civilization, — when 
he  paints  the  heart  of  woman  roused  by 
great  perils,  overborne  by  heavy  sorrows, 
wasted  by  strong  passions,  —  we  recognize 
the  same  master^hand  which  has  given  us 
such  powerful  pictures  of  character  in  the 
other  ^x.  In  other  words,  Cooper  is  not 
happy  in  representing  those  shadowy  and 
delicate  graces  which  belong  exclusively 
to  woman,  and  distinguish  her  from  man ; 
but  he  is  generally  successful  in  sketching 
in  woman  those  qualities  which  are  found 
in  both  sexes.  In  ♦*  The  Bravo,"  Donna 
y  ioletta,  the  heroine,  a  rich  and  high-bom 
young  lady,  is  not  remarkable  one  way 
or  the  other ;  but  Grelsomina,  the  jailer's 
daughter,  bom  in  an  inferior  position, 
reared  in  a  stemer  school  of  discipline 
and  struggle,  is  a  beautiful  and  consistent 
creation,  constantly  showing  masculine 
energy  and  endurance,  yet  losing  noth- 
ing of  womanly  charm.    Ruth,  in  **  The 
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Wept  of  the  Wish-ton-Wisli,''  Hetty  Hnt- 
ter,  the  weak-minded  and  sound-hearted 
girl,  in  **The  Deerslayer,**  Mabel  Dun- 
ham, and  the  young  Indian  woman,  **  Dew 
of  June,"  in  "  The  Pathfinder,"  are  fur- 
ther cases  in  point  Ka  one  can  read 
the  books  in  which  these  women  are  rep- 
resented and  say  that  Cooper  was  want* 
ing  in  the  power  of  delineating  the  finest 
and  highest  attributes  of  womanhood. 

Cooper  cannot  be  congratulated  upon 
his  success  in  the  few  attempts  he  has 
made  to  represent  historical  personages. 
Washington,  as  shown  to  us  in  **  The  Spy," 
is  a  formal  piece  of  mechanism,  as  desti- 
tute of  vital  character  as  Maebsel's  autom- 
aton trumpeter.  This,  we  admit,  was  a 
Tery  difficult  subject,  alike  from  the  pe- 
culiar traits  of  Washington,  and  from 
the  reverence  in  which  his  name  and 
memory  are  held  by  his  countrymen. 
But  the  sketch,  in  <<  The  Pilot,"  of  Paul 
Jones,  a  very  different  person,  and  a 
much  easier  subject,  is  hardly  better. 
In  both  cases,  the  failure  arises  from  the 
£M!t  that  the  author  is  constantly  endeav- 
oring to  produce  the  legitimate  effect  of 
mental  and  moral  qualities  by  a  care- 
ful enumeration  of  external  attributes. 
Harper,  under  which  name  Washington 
is  introduced,  appears  in  only  two  or 
three  scenes ;  but,  during  these,  we  hear 
so  much  of  the  solemnity  and  impressive- 
ness  of  his  manner,  the  gravity  of  his 
brow,  the  steadiness  of  his  gaze,  that  we 
get  the  notion  of  a  rather  oppressive  per- 
sonage, and  sympathize  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Whartons,  when  he  retires  to 
his  own  room,  and  relieves  them  of  his 
tremendous  presence.  Mr.  Gray,  who 
stands  for  Paul  Jones,  is  more  careful- 
ly elaborated,  but  the  result  is  far  irom 
satisfactory.  We  are  so  constantly  told 
of  his  calmness  and  abstraction,  of  his 
sudden  starts  and  bursts  of  feeling,  of 
his  low  voice,  of  his  fits  of  musing,  that 
the  aggregate  impression  is  that  of  affec- 
tation and  self-consciousness,  rather  than 
of  a  simple,  passionate,  and  heroic  nature. 
Mr.  Gray  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all  like 
the  rash,  fiery,  and  dare-devil  Scotchman 
of  history.    His  conduct  and  conversa- 


tion, as  recounted  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  novel,  are  unnatural  and  improbable; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  first  lieu- 
tenant did  not  know  what  to  make  of  bo 
melodramatic  and  sententious  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  guise  of  a  pilot 

Cooper,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  has 
drawn  copiously  upon  Indian  life  and 
character  for  the  materials  of  his  novels ; 
and  among  foreign  nations  much  of  his 
reputation  b  due  to  this  £bu^.  Civilized 
men  and  women  always  take  pleasure 
in  reading  about  the  manners  and  habits 
of  savage  life ;  and  those  in  whom  the 
shows  of  things  are  submitted  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  mind  delight  to  invest  them 
with  those  ideal  qualities  which  they  do 
not  find,  or  think  they  do  not,  in  the  ar- 
tificial society  around  them.  Cooper  had 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  opportunities  of 
studying  by  personal  observation  the 
characteristics  of  the  Indian  race,  but 
he  had  undoubtedly  read  everything  he 
could  get  hold  of  in  illustration  of  the 
subject  No  one  can  question  the  vivid- 
ness and  animation  of  his  sketches,  or 
their  brilliant  tone  of  color.  He  paints 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  glow  of  our 
sunset  skies  and  the  crimson  of  our  au- 
tumn maples.  Whenever  he  brings  In- 
dians upon  the  stage,  we  may  be  sure 
that  scenes  of  thrilling  interest  are  before 
us:  that  rifles  are  to  crack,  tomahawks 
to  gleam,  and  arrows  to  dart  like  sun- 
beams through  the  air;  that  a  net  of  peril 
is  to  be  drawn  around  his  hero  or  heroine, 
from  the  meshes  of  which  he  or  she  is  to 
be  extricated  by  some  unexpected  com- 
bination of  fortunate  circumstances.  We 
expect  a  succession  of  startling  incidents, 
and  a  rapid  course  of  narrative  without 
pauses  or  languid  intervals.  We  do  not 
object  to  his  idealizing  his  Indians :  this 
is  the  privilege  of  the  novelist,  time  out 
of  mind.  He  may  make  them  swift  of 
foot,  graceful  in  movement,  and  give  them 
a  form  like  the  Apollo's ;  he  may  put  as 
much  expresnon  as  he  pleases  into  their 
black  eyes ;  he  may  tessellate  their  speech 
as  freely  as  he  will  with  poetical  and  fig- 
urative expressions,  drawn  from  the  a»- 
pects  of  the  external  world :  for  all  this 
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ft««  if  aothoritjry  and  diApter  and  Tene 
■a/  ht  cited  in  rapport  of  it.  Bat  we 
bnTO  a  rigkt  to  a«k  tliat  he  shall  not  tran- 
•oaad  the  bounds  of  reason  and  possibili- 
t^,  aad  represent  his  red  men  as  moved 
faj  BMitiTCs  and  guided  by  sentiments. 
whirii  are  whoUy  inconsistent  with  the 
ittezormhle  facts  of  the  case.  We  confess 
to  being  a  little  more  than  skeptical  as  to 
the  Indian  of  poetry  and  romance :  like 
the  German's  camel,  he  is  OTolved  from 
the  depth  of  the  writer^s  own  conscious- 
aem.  The  poet  takes  the  most  delicate 
sentimeott  and  the  finest  emotions  of  civ- 
fljnrinn  and  cultivation,  and  grafts  them 
apoQ  the  best  qualities  of  savage  life ; 
i^h  is  ae  if  a  painter  should  represent 
aa  oak-iree  bearing  roses.  The  life  of 
she  Korth- American  Indian,  like  that  of 
aD  men  who  Maud  upon  the  base-line  of 
dvflixadoti,  is  a  constant  struggle,  and 
tftan  a  losing  struggle,  for  mere  subsist- 
saee.  The  sting  of  animal  wants  is  his 
chief  motive  of  action,  and  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  aniaaal  wants  hu  highest  ideal 
of  happiness  The  *'noble  savage,"  as 
sketched  by  poets,  weary  of  the  hollow- 
•esB,  the  insincerity,  and  the  meanness 
of  artificial  life,  is  really  a  very  ignoble 
creatore,  when  seen  in  the  "  open  day- 
%ht '  of  truth.  He  is  selfish,  sensual, 
crael,  indolent,  and  impassive.  The  high- 
est graces  of  character,  the  sweetest  emo- 
tions, the  finestsensibilities, — which  make 
ap  the  aovelisfs  stock  in  trade, —  are  not 
and  cannot  be  the  growth  of  a  so-called 
state  of  Nature,  which  is  an  essentially 
wmatnral  state.  We  no  more  believe 
that  Logan  ever  made  the  ^»eech  report- 
ed by  Jefferson,  in  so  many  winds,  than 
w«  believe  that  Chatham  ever  made  the 
speech  in  reply  to  Walpole  which  begins 
with,  *^  The  atrocsoos  crime  of  being  a 
yomt%  man  * ;  though  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  rqwrters  in  both  cases  had  some- 
thing fine  and  good  to  start  from.  We 
aeeepc  with  acquiescence,  nay,  with  ad- 
mintian,  such  characten  as  Magna,  Chia- 
gachgook,  Sosqoesus,  Tamenund,  and 
Caoonchet ;  bat  when  we  come  to  Uncas, 
in  "*  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  we  pause 
sbmI  shake  our  beads  with  incredulous 


doubt  That  a  young  Indian  chief  should 
fall  in  love  with  a  handsome  quadroon 
like  Cora  Munro — for  she  was  neither 
more  nor  leas  than  that  —  is  natural 
enough ;  but  that  he  should  manifest  his 
passion  with  such  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment is  impossible.  We  include  under 
one  and  the  same  name  all  the  aiEnities 
and  attractions  of  sex,  but  the  appetite 
of  the  savage  difiers  from  the  love  of  the 
educated  and  civiliaed  man  as  much  as 
charcoal  difiers  from  the  diaux>nd.  The 
sentiment  of  love,  as  distinguished  from 
the  passion,  is  one  of  the  last  and  best 
results  of  Christianity  and  civilization: 
in  no  one  thing  does  savage  life  differ 
from  civilized  more  than  in  the  relations 
between  man  and  woman,  and  in  the  a^ 
fections  that  unite  them.  Uncas  is  a 
graceful  and  beautiful  image;  but  he  is 
no  Indian. 

We  turn  now  to  a  more  gracious  part 
of  our  task,  and  proceed  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  many  striking  excellences 
which  distinguish  Cooper's  writings,  and 
have  given  him  such  wide  popularity* 
Popularity  is  but  one  test  of  merit,  and 
not  the  highest, — gauging  popularity  by 
the  number  of  readers,  at  any  one  tim^ 
irrespective  of  their  taste  and  judgment 
In  this  sense,  »■  The  Scottish  Chiefs"  and 
'^Thaddeua  of  Warsaw"  were  once  as 
popular  as  any  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
But  Coopei^s  novels  have  enduring  merit, 
and  will  surely  keep  their  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  language.  The  man- 
ners, habits,  and  costumes  of  England 
have  greatly  changed  during  the  last 
hundr^  years ;  but  Bicbardson  and 
Fielding  are  still  read  We  must  ex- 
pect corresponding  changes  in  this  couuf- 
try  during  the  next  century ;  but  we  may 
confidently  predict  that  in  the  year  1962 
young  and  impressible  hearts  will  be  sad^ 
dened  at  the  fate  of  Uncas  and  Cora,  and 
exult  when  Captain  Munson's  frigate  ee- 
capes  firom  the  shoals. 

A  few  pages  back  we  spoke  of  Coop- 
er's want  of  skill  in  the  structure  of  his 
plots,  and  his  too  fi^uent  recurrence  to 
improbable  incidents  to  help  on  the  course 
of  his  stories.    But  most  readers  eare  lit* 
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tie  about  this  defect,  provided  the  writ- 
er betrays  no  poverty  of  invention,  and 
succeeds  in  making  his  narratives  inter- 
esting. Herein  Cooper  never  lays  him- 
self open  to  that  instinctive  and  uncon- 
scious criticism,  which  is  the  only  kind 
an  author  need  dread,  because  from  it 
there  is  no  appeal  It  is  bad  to  have  a 
play  hissed  down,  but  it  is  worse  to  have 
it  yawned  down.  But  over  Cooper's 
pages  his  readers  never  yawn.  They 
never  break  down  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  stories.  The  fortunes  of  his  char- 
acters are  followed  with  breathless  and 
accumulating  interest  to  the  end.  In 
vain  does  the  dinner-bell  sound,  or  the 
clock  strike  the  hour  of  bed-time :  the 
book  cannot  be  laid  down  till  we  know 
whether  Elizabeth  Temple  is  to  get  out 
of  the  woods  without  being  burned  alive, 
or  solve  the  mystery  that  hangs  over 
the  life  of  Jacopo  FrontonL  He  has  in 
ample  measure  that  paramount  and  es- 
sential merit  in  a  novelist  of  fertility  of 
invention.  The  resources  of  his  genius, 
alike  in  the  devising  of  incidents  and  the 
creation  of  character,  are  inexhaustible. 
His  scenes  are  laid  on  the  sea  and  in  the 
forest, — in  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Spain, — amid  the  refinements  and 
graces  of  civilization  and  the  rudeness 
and  hardships  of  frontier  and  pioneer 
life ;  but  everywhere  he  moves  with  an 
easy  and  familiar  tread,  and  everywhere, 
though  there  may  be  the  motive  and  the 
cue  for  minute  criticism,  we  recognize 
the  substantial  truth  of  his  pictures.  In 
all  his  novels  the  action  is  rapid  and  the 
movement  animated:  his  incidents  may 
not  be  probable,  but  they  crowd  upon 
each  other  so  thickly  that  we  have  not 
time  to  raise  the  question :  before  one 
impression  has  become  familiar,  the  scene 
changes,  and  new  objects  enchain  the  at- 
tention. All  rapid  motion  is  exhilarating 
alike  to  mind  and  body ;  and  in  reading 
Cooper's  novels  we  feel  a  pleasure  analo- 
gous to  that  which  stirs  the  blood  when 
we  drive  a  fast  horse  or  sail  with  a  ten- 
knot  breeze.  This  fruitfulness  in  the  in- 
vention of  incidents  is  nearly  as  impor- 
tant an  element  in  the  composition  of  a 


novelist  as  a  good  voice  in  that  of  a  s 
er.  A  powerful  work  of  fiction  ma; 
produced  by  a  writer  who  has  not 
gifl ;  but  such  works  address  a  comp 
tively  limited  public.  To  the  com 
mind  no  faculty  in  the  novelist  is  so 
cinating  as  this.  "  Csleb  Williams  " 
story  of  remarkable  power;  but  **I 
hoe  "  has  a  thousand  readers  to  its  oi 

In  estimating  novelists  by  the  nur 
and  variety  of  characters  with  which 
have  enriched  the  repertory  of  fie 
Cooper's  place,  if  not  the  highest,  is 
high.  The  fruitfulness  of  his  genii 
this  regard  is  kindred  to  its  fertility  i 
invention  of  incidents.  We  can  pa 
in  a  portrait-gallery  of  such  extent 
and  there  an  ill-drawn  figure  or  a 
wanting  in  expression.  With  the  e^ 
tion  of  Scott,  and  perhaps  of  Did 
what  writer  of  prose  fiction  has  en 
a  greater  number  of  characters  sue 
stamp  themselves  upon  the  memoi 
that  an  allusion  to  Uiem  is  well  ui 
stood  in  cultivated  society  ?  Fie 
has  drawp  country  squires,  and  Sm 
has  drawn  sailors;  but  neither  ha 
truded  upon  the  domain  of  the  othci 
could  he  have  made  the  attempt  wi 
failure.  Some  of  our  living  no\ 
have  a  limited  list  of  characters ; 
have  half  a  dozen  types  which  we  r 
nize  as  inevitably  as  we  do  the  face 
voice  of  an  actor  in  the  king,  the  1 
the  priest,  or  the  bandit :  but  Coo]: 
not  a  mere  mannerist,  perpetually 
ing  from  himself.  His  range  b 
wide:  it  includes  white  men,  red 
and  black  men, — sailors,  hunters,  an 
diers,  —  Ikwyers,  doctors,  and  clerg} 
—  past  generations  and  present,—! 
peans  and  Americans,— civilized  an< 
age  life.  All  his  delineations  are  no 
cessful ;  some  are  even  unsuccessful 
the  aberrations  of  his  genius  mu 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  exte 
the  orbit  through  which  it  moves, 
courage  which  led  him  to  expose  hi 
to  so  many  risks  of  failure  is  itself  a 
of  conscious  power. 

Cooper's  style  has  not  the  ease,  j 
and  various  power  of  Scott's,  —  or  t 
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C7v  idiomatic  character  of  Thackeray's, — 
or  the  exquuite  purity  and  transparency 
of  Hawthome*8 :  but  it  is  a  manly,  ener- 
getic style,  in  which  we  are  sure  to  find 
good  words,  if  not  the  best  It  has  cer- 
tain wants,  but  it  has  no  marked  defects ; 
if  it  does  not  always  coomiand  admira- 
tion, it  never  offends.  It  has  not  the  high- 
eat  finish ;  it  sometimes  betrays  careless- 
aem :  bat  it  is  the  natural  garb  in  which 
a  Tigoroiis  mind  clothes  its  conceptions. 
It  is  the  style  of  a  man  who 'Writes  from 
a  full  mind,  without  thinking  of  what  he 
is  going  to  say ;  and  this  is  in  itself  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  merit  His  descriptive  pow- 
ers are  of  a  high  order.  His  love  of  Na- 
ture was  strong ;  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  intellectual  men,  it  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  as  he  grew  older. 
li  was  not  the  meditative  and  self-con- 
adoos  h>ve  of  a  sensitive  spirit,  that  seeks 
in  coauBunion  with  the  outward  world  a 
relief  from  the  burdens  and  struggles  of 
humanity,  bat  the  hearty  enjoyment  of 
a  thoroughly  healthy  nature,  the  school- 
boy's sense  of  a  holiday  dwelling  in  a 
manly  breast  His  finest  passages  are 
those  in  which  he  presents  the  energies 
and  capacities  of  humanity  in  combina- 
tioo  with  striking  or  beautiful  scenes  in  Na- 
tnjne.  His  genius,  which  sometimes  moves 
with  ^compulsion  and  laborious  flight" 
when  dealing  with  artificial  life  and  the 
manners  and  speech  of  cultivated  men 
and  women,  here  recovers  all  its  pow- 
ers, and  sweeps  and  soars  with  victorious 
and  irresistible  wing.  The  breeze  from 
the  sea,  the  fresh  air  and  wide  horizon 
of  ^e  prairies,  the  noonday  darkness 
of  the  forest  are  sure  to  animate  his 
drooping  energies,  and  breathe  into  his 
nund  die  inspiration  of  a  fresh  life.  Here 
he  is  at  hoaie,  and  in  his  congenial  ele- 
ment: he  is  the  swan  on  the  lake,  the 
eagle  in  the  air,  the  deer  in  the  woods. 
The  escape  of  the  frigate,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  "  The  Pilot,"  is  a  well-known 
passage  of  this  kind;  and  nothing  can 
be  finer.  The  technical  skill,  the  po- 
etical feeling,  the  rapidity  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  distinctness  of  the  details,  the 
irividnesa  of  the  coloring,  the  life,  pow- 


er, and  animation  which  breathe  and 
bum  in  every  line,  make  up  a  combi- 
nation of  the  highest  order  of  literary 
merit  It  is  as  good  a  sea-piece  as  the 
best  of  Turner's ;  and  we  cannot  give  it 
higher  praise.  We  hear  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  through  the  rigging,  and  the 
roar  of  the  pitiless  sea,  bellowing  for  its 
prey ;  we  see  the  white  caps  of  the  waves 
flashing  with  spectral  light  through  the 
darkness,  and  the  gallant  ship  whirled 
along  like  a  bubble  by  the  irresistible 
current ;  we  hold  our  breath  as  we  read 
of  the  expedients  and  manoeuvres  which 
most  of  us  but  half  understand,  and  heave 
a  long  sigh  of  relief  when  the  danger  is 
past,  and  the  ship  reaches  the  open  sea. 
A  similar  passage,  though  of  more  quiet 
and  gentler  beauty,  is  the  description  of 
the  deer-chase  on  the  lake,  in  the  twen- 
ty-seventh chapter  of  "The  Pioneers." 
Indeed,  this  whole  novel  is  full  of  the 
finest  expressions  of  the  author's  genius. 
Into  none  of  his  works  has  he  put  more 
of  the  warmth  of  personal  feeling  and 
the  glow  of  early  recollection.  His  own 
heart  beats  through  every  line.  The 
fresh  breezes  of  the  morning  of  life  play 
round  its  pages,  and  its  unexhaled  dew 
hangs  upon  them.  It  is  colored  through- 
out with  the  rich  hues  of  sympathetic 
emotion.  All  that  is  attractive  in  pioneer 
life  is  reproduced  with  substantial  truth ; 
but  the  pictures  are  touched  with  thoso 
finer  lights  which  time  pours  over  the 
memories  of  childhood.  With  what  spirit 
and  power  all  the  characteristic  incidents 
and  scenes  of  a  new  settlement  are  de- 
scribed, —  pigeon  -  shooting,  bass  -  fishing, 
deer-hunting,  the  making  of  maple-sugar, 
the  turiiey- shooting  at  Christmas,  the 
sleighing-parties  in  winter!  How  dis- 
tinctly his  landscapes  are  painted,  —  the 
deep,  impenetrable  forest,  the  gleaming 
lake,  jthe  crude  aspect  and  absurd  archi- 
tecture of  the  new-bom  village !  How 
full  of  poetry  in  the  ore  is  the  conver- 
sation of  Leatherstocking  I  The  incon- 
graities  and  peculiarities  of  social  life 
which  are  the  result  of  a  sudden  rush 
of  population  into  the  wilderness  are 
also  well  sketched ;  though  with  a  pencil 
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leas  free  and  Yivid  than  that  with  which 
he  paints  the  aspects  of  Nature  and  the 
movements  of  natural  man.  As  respects 
the  structure  of  the  story,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  the  incidents,  the  novel  is  c^n 
to  criticism;  but  such  is  the  fascination 
that  hangs  over  it,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  criticize.  To  do  thb  would  be  as  un- 
gracious as  to  correct  the  language  and 
pronunciation  of  an  old  friend  who  re- 
vives by  his  conversation  the  fading 
memories  of  school-boy  and  college  life. 
Cooper  would  have  been  a  better  writ- 
er, if  he  had  had  more  of  the  quality  of 
humor,  and  a  keener  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous ;  for  these  would  have  saved  him  from 
his  too  frequent  practice  of  introducing 
both  into  his  narrative  and  his  conveiv 
iations,  but  more  often  into  the  latter, 
scraps  of  commonplace  morality,  and 
bits  of  sentiment  so  long  worn  as  to  have 
lost  all  their  gloss.  In  general,  his  gen- 
ius does  not  appear  to  advantage  in  dia- 
logue. His  characters  have  not  always 
a  due  regard  to  the  brevity  of  human 
life.  They  make  long  speeches,  preach 
dull  sermons,  and  ventilate  very  self-evi- 
dent propositions  with  great  solemnity 
of  utterance.  Their  discourse  wants  not 
only  compression,  but  seasoning.  They 
are  sometimes  made  to  talk  in  such  a 
way  that  the  force  of  caricature  can 
hardly  go  farther.  For  instance,  in 
"  The  Pioneers,"  Judge  Temple,  coming 
into  a  room  in  his  house,  and  seeing  a 
fire  of  maple-logs,  exclaims  to  Richard 
Jones,  his  kinsman  and  factotum, — "  How 
dlen  have  I  forbidden  the  use  of  the 
sugar-maple  in  my  dwelling  I  The  sight 
of  that  sap,  as  it  exudes  with  the  heat,  is 
painful  to  me,  Richard."  And  in  anothr 
er  place,  he  is  made  to  say  to  his  daugh- 
ter,—  *♦  Remember  the  heats  of  July,  my 
daughter ;  nor  venture  farther  than  thou 
canst  retrace  before  the  meridian.**.  We 
may  be  sure  that  no  man  of  woman 
bom,  in  finding  fault  about  the  burning 
of  maple-logs,  ever  talked  of  the  sap's 
"  exuding  " ;  or,  when  giving  a  daughter 
a  caution  against  walking  too  far,  ever 
translated  getting  home  before  noon  into 
**  retracing  before  the  meridian."    This 


is  almost  as  bad  as  Sir  Pierde  6h 
calling  the  cows  ^  the  milky  motl 
the  herds." 

So,  too,  a  lively  perception  of  th 
crous  would  have  saved  Cooper  fro 
tain  peculiarities  of  phrase  and  awl 
nesses  of  expression,  firequently  oec 
in  his  novels,  such  as  might  easi 
from  the  pen  in  the  r^)idity  of  cq 
tion,  but  which  we  wonder  shoolc 
been  overlooked  in  the  proof-she 
few  instances  will  illustrate  our  mc 
In  the  elaborate  description  of  tl 
sonal  charms  of  Cecilia  Howard, 
tenth  chapter  of  "  The  PUot,"  we  a 
of  "  a  small  hand  which  seemed  U 
at  its  own  naked  beauties.**  In 
Pioneers,"  speaking  of  the  head  an< 
of  Oliver  Edwards,  he  says,— «'  Tl 
air  and  manner  with  which  the  i 
haughtily  maintained  itself  over  the 
and  even  wild  attire,"  etc  In 
Bravo,"  we  read, — "As  the  st 
passed,  his  glittering  organs  roUe 
the  persons  of  the  gondolier  and  h 
panion,"  etc. ;  and  again,  in  the  san 
el,  —  "  The  packet  was  received  < 
though  the  organ  which  glanced 
seal,"  etc.  In  "  The  Last  of  the 
cans,"  the  complexion  of  Cora  a 
"  charged  with  the  color  of  the  ricl 
.that  seemed  ready  to  burst  its  bt 
ThesQ  are  but  trivial  faults;  and 
had  not  been  so  easily  correc 
would  have  been  hypercritidsm 
tice  them. 

Every  author  in  die  departm 
imaginative  literature,  whether  ot 
or  verse,  puts  more  or  less  of  I 
sonal  traits  of  mind  and  charact 
his  writings.  This  is  very  true  of 
er;  and  much  of  the  worth  and 
larity  of  his  novels  is  to  be  ascri 
the  unconscious  expressions  and 
tions  they  give  of  the  estimable  i 
tractive  qualities  of  the  man.  I 
in  his  admirably  written  and  discr 
ing  biographical  sketch,  original! 
nounced  as  a  eulogy,  and  now  p 
to  "  Precaution  "  in  Townsend's  < 
relates  that  a  dis^guished  man  of 
between  whom  and  Cooper  an  ui 
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coolii€«i  had  for  some  time  existed,  afler 
reading  **  The  Pathfinder,"  remarked,  — 
*  They  maj  say  what  they  will  of  Coop- 
er, the  man  who  wrote  this  book  is  not 
only  a  great  man,  but  a  good  man.** 
This  is  a  just  tribute ;  and  the  impres- 
Bon  thus  made  by  a  single  wo]4l  is  con- 
fiimed  by  alL  Cooper's  moral  nature 
waa  thoroughly  sound,  and  all  his  mor- 
al instincts  were  right  His  writfngs 
ihow  in  bow  high  regard  he  held  the 
two  great  guardian  virtues  of  courage  in 
nan  and  purity  in  woman.  In  all  his 
novels  we  do  not  recall  a  single  expres- 
sion of  doubtful  morality.  He  never  un- 
dertakes to  enlist  our  sympathies  on  the 
vroog  side.  If  his  good  characters  are 
not  alway*  engaging,  he  never  does  vio- 
lence to  virtue  by  presenting  attractive 
qnlities  in  combination  with  vices  which 
in  leal  life  harden  the  heart  and  coarsen 
the  taste.  We  do  not  find  in  his  pages 
those  moral  monsters  in  which  the  finest 
nnsibilities,  the  richest  giAs,  the  noblest 
•entmients  are  linked  to  heartless  prof- 
ligacy, or  not  less  heartless  misanthropy. 
fie  never  palters  with  right ;  he  enters 
into  no  truce  with  wrong ;  he  admits  of 
no  comprooiise  on  such  points.  How 
admirable  in  its  moral  aspect  is  the  char- 
acter of  Lealherstocking  I  he  is  ignorant, 
and  of  very  moderate  intellectual  range 
or  grasp;  bot  what  dignity,  nay,  even 
grmdeor,  is  thrown  around  him  from  his 
BoUe  moral  qualities,  —  his  nndeviating 
reetitnde,  his  disinterestedness,  his  hero- 
ism, his  warm  afiectionsl  No  writer 
could  have  delineated  such  a  character 
so  well  who  had  not  an  instinctive  and 
anoonscioas  sympathy  with  his  intellec- 
toal  ofispring.  Praise  of  the  same  kind 
belongs  to  Long  Tom  Coffin,  and  Anto- 
Bao,  the  old  fisherman.  The  elements  of 
ehameter  —  truth,  courage,  and  affection 
— are  the  same  in  all.  Harvey  Birch  and 
Jaoopo  Frootoot  are  kindred  conceptions : 
both  are  in  a  false  relation  to  those  around 
tem ;  both  assume  a  voluntary  load  of 
obloquy ;  both  live  and  move  in  an  at- 
moapbere  of  suspicion  and  distrust ;  but 
m  both  the  end  sanctifies  and  exalts  the 
means ;  tbe  element  «f  deception  in  both. 

TOL.   IX.  5 


only  adds  to  thQ  admiration  finally  awak- 
ened. The  carrying  out  of  conceptions 
like  these  —  the  delineation  of  a  charac- 
ter that  perpetually  weaves  a  web  of  un- 
truth, and  yet  through  all  maintains  our 
respect,  and  at  last  secures  our  rever- 
ence—  was  no  easy  task;  but  Cooper's 
success  is  perfect. 

Cooper  was  fortunate  in  having  been 
bom  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  in 
having  kept  through  life  the  blessing  of 
robust  health.  He  never  suflTered  from 
remorse  of  the  stomach  or  protest  of  the 
brain ;  and  his  writings  are  those  of  a 
man  who  always  digested  his  dinner  and 
never  had  a  headache.  His  novels,  like 
those  of  Scott,  are  full  of  the  breeze  and 
sunshine  of  health.  They  breathe  of 
manly  tastes,  active  habits,  sound  sleep, 
a  relish  for  simple  pleasures,  temperate 
enjoyments,  and  the  retention  in  man- 
hood of  the  fresh  susceptibilities  of  youth. 
His  genius  is  thoroughly  masculine.  He 
is  deficient  in  acute  perception,  in  delicate 
discrimination,  in  fine  analysis,  in  the 
skill  to  seize  and  arrest  exceptional  pe- 
culiarities ;  but  he  has  in  large  measure 
the  power  to  present  the  broad  character- 
istics 6f  universal  humanity.  It  is  to  this 
power  that  he  owes  his  wide  popularity. 
At  this  moment,  in  every  public  and  cir- 
culating library  in  England  or  America, 
the  novels  of  CoopeV  will  be  found  to 
be  in  constant  demand.  He  wrote  fi)r 
the  many,ftnd  not  for  the  few ;  he  hit  the 
common  mind  between  wind  and  water ; 
a  delicate  and  fiistidious  literary  appe- 
tite may  not  be  attracted  to  his  produc- 
tions, but  the  healthy  taste  of  the  natural 
man  finds  therein  food  alike  convenient 
and  savory. 

In  a  manly,  courageous,  somewhat  im- 
pulsive nature  like  Cooper's  we  should 
expect  to  find  prejudices ;  and  he  was  a 
man  of  strong  prejudices.  Among  oth- 
ers, was  an  antipathy  to  the  people  of 
Kew  England.  His  characters,  male  and 
female,  are  frequently  Yankees,  but  they 
are  almost  invariably  caricatures ;  that  is, 
they  have  all  the  unamiable  characteristics 
and  unattractive  traits  which  are  bestowed 
upon  the  people  of  New  England  by  their 
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ill-wishers.  Had  he  ever  lired  among 
them,  with  his  qoick  powers  of  obserya* 
tion  and  essentially  kindly  judgment  of 
men  and  life,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
correct  his  misapprehensions,  and  to  per* 
ceive  that  he  had  taken  the  rcTerse  side 
of  the  tapestry  for  the  face. 

Cooper,  with  a  very  keen  sense  of  in-^ 
justice,  conscious  of  inexhaustible  power, 
full  of  vehement  impulses,  and  not  large* 
ly  endowed  with  that  safe  quality  called 
prudence,  was  a  man  likely  to  get  involv* 
ed  in  controversies.  It  was  his  destiny, 
and  he  never  could  have  avoided  it,  to 
be  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  publio 
sentiment  around  Imn.  Had  he  been 
bom  in  Russia,  he  could  hardly  have 
escaped  a  visit  to  Siberia ;  had  he  been 
bom  in  Austria,  he  would  have  wasted 
some  of  his  best  years  in  ^ielberg.  Un« 
der  a  despotic  government  he  would 
have  been  a  vehement  Republican;  in 
a  Catholic  country  he  would  have  been 
the  most  uncompromiang  of  Protestants. 
He  had  full  faith  in  the  institutions  of  his 
own  country ;  and  his  lai^  heart,  hope* 
ful  temperament,  and  robust  soul  made 
htm  a  Democrat ;  bht  his  democracy  had 
not  the  least  tinge  of  radicalism.  He  be* 
lieved  that  man  had  a  right  to  govern 
himself,  and  that  he  was  capable  of  self- 
government  ;  but  government,  the  subor- 
dination of  impulse  to  law,  he  insisted 
upon  as  rigorously  as  the  veriest  monar- 
chist or  aristocrat  in  Christendom.  He 
would  have  no  authority  diat  was  not 
legitimate ;  but  he  would  tolerate  no  re- 
sistance to  legitimate  authority.  All  his 
sentiments,  impulses,  and  instincts  were 
those  of  a  gentleman ;  and  vulgar  man* 
ners,  coarse  habits,  and  want  of  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  were  highly  of- 
fensive to  him.  When  in  Europe,  he 
resolutely,  and  at  no  little  expense  of 
time  and  trouble,  defended  America 
from  unjust  imputations  and  ignorant 
criticism ;  and  when  at  home,  with  equal 
courage  and  equal  enei^,  he  breasted 
the  current  of  public  opinion  where  he 
deemed  it  to  be  wrong,  and  resisted 
those  most  formidable  invasions  of  right, 
^wherein  the  many  combine  to  oppress 


1^  one.  His  long  controversy  with  the 
press  was  too  important  an  episode  in  his 
life  to  be  passed  over  by  us  without  men* 
tion ;  though  our  limito  will  not  pennit  at 
to  make  anything  more  than  a  passing 
allunon  to  it  The  opinion  which  will 
be  formed  upon  Cooper^s  course  in  this 
matter  will  depend,  in  a  considerable  de* 
gree,  upon  the  temperament  of  the  critia 
Timid  men,  cautious  men,  men  who  love 
their  ease,  will  call  him  Quixotic,  rask^ 
imprudent,  to  engage  in  a  controversy  in 
which  he  had  much  to  lose  and  little  to 
gain ;  but  the  reply  to  such  suggeetions 
is,  that,  if  men  always  took  counsel  of 
indolence,  timidity,  and  selfishness,  no 
good  would  ever  be  accompli^ed,  and 
no  abuses  ever  be  reformed.  Cooper 
may  not  have  been  judicious  in  every- 
thing he  said  and  did ;  but  that  be  was 
right  in  the  main,  both  in  motive  and 
conduct,  we  firmly  believe.  He  acted 
from  a  high  sense  of  duty ;  there  was  no 
alloy  of  vindictiveness  or  love  of  money 
in  the  impulses  which  moved  him.  Criti* 
cism  the  most  severe  and  unsparing  he 
accepted  as  perfectly  allowable,  so  long 
as  it  kept  within  the  limits  of  literary 
judgment ;  but  any  attack  upon  his  per- 
sonal character,  especially  any  impo* 
tation  or  insinuation  involving  a  moral 
stain,  he  would  not  submit  to.  He  ap* 
pealed  to  the  laws  of  the  land  to  vindi- 
cate his  reputation  and  punidi  his  assail- 
ants. Long  and  gallant  was  the  wai^ 
fare  he  maintained,  —  a  friendless,  soli* 
tary  warftre, — and  all  the  hydra-heads 
of  the  press  hissing  and  ejaculating  their 
venom  upon  him,  —  with  none  to  stand 
by  his  side  and  wish  him  God-q>eed» 
But  he  persevered,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
succeeded :  that  b  to  say,  he  secured  all 
the  substantial  fruits  of  success.  He  vin* 
dicated  the  principle  for  which  he  con* 
tended :  he  compelled  the  newspapers  to 
keep  within  the  pale  of  literary  criticism ; 
he  confirmed  the  saying  of  President 
Jackson,  that  <<  deq>erate  courage  makes 
one  a  nu^ority.** 

Two  of  his  novels, "  Homeward  Bound  * 
and  **  Home  as  Found,**  bear  a  strong  in* 
fusion  of  the  feelings  which  led  to  his  < 
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tMl  witb  tlie  prev.  After  the  pablicaticm 
of  these,  he  became  much  interested  in 
the  weU-known  Anti-Bent  agitation  by 
vhich  the  State  of  New  York  was  so  long 
shaken ;  and  three  of  his  novels,  "  S»* 
tanstoe,"  *"  The  Qiainbearer,''  and "« The 
fiedskias,"  fiMntng  one  oontinoons  narra- 
tive, were  written  with  reference  to  this 
sahjffft  Many  professed  novel-readers 
an,  we  anapeet^  repelled  fran  these  booksy 
partly  becaose  of  this  oontinnity  of  the 
slory,  and  partly  becaose  they  contain  a 
send ;  bat  we  assvre  them,  that,  if  on 
these  groonds  they  pass  them  by,  they  lose 
both  pleaenra  and  profit  They  are  writ* 
ISA  with  aU  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  his 
they  have  many  powerful  scenes 
admirably  drawn  characters;  the 
I  of  colonial  life  and  manners  in 
are  animated  and  delight* 
fel ;  and  in  afl  the  legal  and  ethical  points 
fer  which  the  anthor  contends  he  is  per> 
fectly  right.  In  his  Fiefece  to  ««Tbe 
Ghainbearer*  he  says, — **In  our  view, 
Kew  Tofk  is  at  this  moment  a  disgraced 
Stale ;  and  her  disgrace  arises  feom  the 
fret  that  htr  k«rs  are  trampled  under 
§0100^  withoot  any  eibrts — at  all  common* 
with  the  object — being  made  to 
"  That  any  conmion wealth 
is  a  disgraced  State  against  which  such 
chmges  can  with  trudi  be  made  no  one 
w31  deay ;  and  any  one  who  is  femiliar 
with  the  history  of  that  wretched  busi- 
ness win  agree,  that,  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  the  charge  was  not  too  strong. 
Who  can  fail  to  admire  the  courage  of 
the  man  who  ventured  to  write  and  print 
SQch  a  judgment  as  the  above  against 
a  State  of  which  he  was  a  native,  a  citi- 
sen,  and  a  resident,  and  in  which  the 
public  sentiment  was  fiercely  the  other 
way  ?  Here,  too.  Cooper's  motives  were 
entirely  miselfish :  he  had  almost  no  pe* 
cnniary  interest  in  the  question  of  Anti* 
Bentisn ;  he  vrrote  all  in  honor,  unalloy- 
ed by  thrift.  His  very  last  novel,  ''The 
Ways  of  the  Hour,**  is  a  vigorous  expo- 
sition of  the  defects  of  the  trial  by  jury 
in  cases  where  a  vehement  public  senti- 
Bsent  has  already  tried  the  question,  and 
eondeomed  the  prisoner.    The  story  ia 


improbaUe,  and  the  leading  character  is 
an  impossible  being ;  but  the  interest  is 
kept  up  to  the  end,~it  has  many  most  im* 
pressive  scenes,— it  abounds  with  shrewd 
and  sound  observations  upon  life,  man« 
ners,  and  pditics, — and  all  the  legal 
portion  is  stamped  with  an  acntenesa 
and  fidelity  to  truth  which  no  profes- 
sional reader  can  note  without  admira- 
tion. 

Cooper^s  character  as  a  man  is  ^ 
more  admirable  to  us  because  it  was 
marked  by  strong  points  which  are  not 
common  in  our  country,  and  which  the 
insttttttions  of  our  country  do  not  foster. 
He  had  the  courage  to  defy  the  minor- 
ity :  he  had  the  courage  to  confront  the 
press :  and  not  finom  the  sting  of  ill-eoo* 
oess,  not  fiom  mortified  vanity,  not  from 
wounded  sel^ve,  but  from  an  heroic 
sense  of  duty.  How  easy  a  life  might 
he  have  purchased  by  the  cheap  virtues 
of  silence,  submission,  and  acquiescence  1 
Booksellers  would  have  enriched  him; 
society  woold  have  caressed  him;  po^ 
litical  distinction  woold  have  crowned 
him:  he  had  only  to  watch  the  course 
of  poblio  sentiment,  and  so  dispose  him- 
self that  he  should  seeip  to  lead  where 
he  only  followed,  and  all  oomfortable 
things  would  have  been  poured  into  his 
lap.  fiut  he  prefenred  to  breast  the 
stream,  to  speak  ungratefiil  truths.  Y^ 
set  a  wholesome  example  in  this  respect; 
none  the  less  valuable  because  so  few 
have  had  the  manliness  and  self-reliance 
to  imitate  him.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago  De  Tocqueville  said, —  "  I  know  of 
no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  true 
independence  of  mind  and  freedom  of 
discussion  as  in  America  " :  words  which 
we  fear  are  not  less  true  to-day  than 
when  they  were  written.  Cooper^s  daunt- 
less courage  would  have  been  less  ad- 
mirable, had  he  been  hard,  cold,  stem, 
and  impassive :  but  he  was  none  of  these. 
He  was  full  of  waim  affections,  cordial, 
sympathetic,  and  genial ;  he  had  a  wom- 
an's tenderness  of  heart;  he  was  the 
most  faithful  of  friends ;  and  in  his  own 
home  no  num  was  ever  more  gentle, 
gradoQS,  and  awe^    The  blows  be  re- 
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ceired  fell  upon  a  heart  that  felt  them 
keenly;  but  he  bared  his  breast  none  the 
less  resolqtelj  to  the  contest  because  it 
was  not  protected  hj  an  armor  of  insen- 
sibility. 

But  we  must  bring  this  long  paper  to  a 
close.  We  cannot  give  to  it  the  interest 
which  comes  from  personal  recollections. 
We  saw  Cooper  once,  and  but  once. 
This  was  the  very  year  before  he  died, 
in  his  own  home,  and  amid  the  scenes 
which  his  genius  has  made  immortal. 
It  was  a  bright  midsummer's  day,  and 
we  walked  together  about  the  village, 
and  around  the  shores  of  the  lake  over 
which  the  canoe  of  Indian  John  had 
glided.  His  own  aspect  was  as  sunny 
as  that  of  the  smiling  heavens  above  us ; 
age  had  not  touched  him  with  its  para- 
lyzing finger:  his  vigorous  frame,  elas- 
tic step,  and  animated  glance  gave  prom- 
ise of  twenty  years  more  of  energetic 
life.  His  sturdy  figure,  healthy  face,  and 
a  slight  blufiness  of  manner  reminded 
one  more  of  his  original  profession  than 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  a  man  of 
letters.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had 
lived  much  in  the  open  air,— upon  whom 
the  nun  had  fallen,  and  against  whom 
the  wind  had  blown.  His  conversation 
was  hearty,  spontaneous,  and  delightful 
from  its  frankness  and  fulness,  but  it 
was  not  pmnted  or  brilliant;  you  re- 


membered the  healthy  ring  of  the  words, 
but  not  the  words  themselves.  We  recol- 
lect, that,  as  we  were  standing  together  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake, — shores  which  are 
somewhat  tame,  and  a  lake  which  can 
claim  no  higher  epithet  than  that  of 
pretty, —  he  sud:  "I  suppose  it  would 
be  patriotic  to  say  that  this  is  finer  than 
Como,  but  we  know  that  it  is  not"  We 
found  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  our  com- 
mon impressions  of  the  beauty  of  Sor- 
rento, about  which,  and  his  residence 
there,  he  spoke  with  contagious  anima- 
tion. Who  could  have  thought  that  that 
rich  and  abundant  Jife  was  so  near  its 
close  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  thorough- 
ly satisfying  than  the  impression  he  left  in 
this  brief  and  solitaxy  interview.  EQs  air 
and  movement  revealed  the  same  manly, 
brave,  true-hearted,  warm-hearted  man 
that  is  imaged  in  his  books.  Grateful 
are  we  for  the  privilege  of  having  seen, 
spoken  with,  and  taken  by  the  hand  the 
author  of  "  The  Pathfinder"  and  •*  The 
Pilot " :  **  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  seen  a 
great  man."  Distinctly  through  the  gath- 
ering mists  of  years  do  his  face  and  form 
rise  up  before  the  mind's  eye :  an  image 
of  manly  self-reliance,  of  frank  courage, 
of  generous  impulse ;  a  frank  friend,  an 
open  enemy ;  a  man  whom  many  misun- 
derstood, but  whom  no  one  could  under- . 
stand  without  honoring  and  bving. 


PER  TENEBRAS,  LUMINA. 

I  KNOW  how,  through  the  golden  hours 
When  summer  sunlight  floods  the  deep, 

The  fairest  stars  of  all  the  heaven 
Climb  up,  unseen,  the  efiulgent  steep. 

Orion  girds  him  with  a  flame  ; 

And,  king-like,  from  the  eastward  seas, 
Comes  Aldebaran,  with  his  train 

Of  Hyades  and  Plei^es. 
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In  far  meridian  pride,  the  Twins 
Boild,  ride  hy  side,  their  luminous  thrones ; 

And  Sinus  and  Proeyon  pour 
A  splendor  that  the  day  disowns. 

And  stately  Leo,  undismayed, 

With  fiery  footstep  tracks  the  Sun, 
To  plunge  adown  the  western  blaze. 

Sublimely  lost  in  glories  won. 

I  know,  if  I  were  called  to  keep 

Pale  morning  watch  with  Grief  and  Pain, 
Hine  eyes  should  see  their  gathering  might 

Bise  grandly  through  the  gloom  again. 

And  when  die  Winter  Solstice  holds 

In  his  diminished  path  the  Sun,— 
When  hope,  and  growth,  and  joy  are  o'er, 

And  all  our  harvesting  is  done, — 

When,  stricken,  like  our  mortal  Life, 

Darkened  and  chill,  the  Year  lays  down 
The  summer  beauty  that  she  wore. 

Her  summer  stars  of  Harp  and  Crown,  — 

Thick  trooping  with  their  golden  tread 

They  come,  as  nightfall  fills  the  sky. 
Those  strong  and  solemn  sentinels. 

To  hold  their  mightier  watch  on  high. 

Ah,  who  shall  shrink  from  dark  and  cold. 

Or  fear  the  sad  and  shortening  days. 
Since  God  doth  only  so  unfold 

The  wider  glory  to  his  gaze  ? 

Since  loyal  Truth,  and  holy  Trust, 

And  kingly  Strength  def3ring  Pain, 
Stem  Courage,  and  saro  Brotherhood 

Are  bom  from  out  Uie  depths  again  ? 

Dear  Country  of  our  love  and  pride  I 

So  is  thy  stormy  winter  given  I 
So,  through  the  terrors  that  betide, 

Lode  up,  and  hail  Uiy  kindling  heaven! 
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IN  TWO  PABTS. 

FABT  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 
A  KNOT  AND  A  MAN  TO  CUT  IT. 

Consternation  I  Consternation  in 
the  back  office  of  Benjamin  Bnunmagei 
Esq.,  banker  in  Wall  Street 

Yesterda  J  down  came  Mr.  Superintend- 
ent Whiffler,  from  Dunderbnnk,  up  the 
North  River,  to  sa^r,  that,  ^  unless  some- 
thing be  done,  at  once^  the  Dunderbunk 
Foundry  and  Iron-Works  must  wind  up." 
President  Brummage  forthwith  conyoked 
his  Directors.  And  here  they  sat  around 
the  green  table,  foriom  as  the  guests  at  a 
Barmecide  feast 

Well  the  J  might  be  foriom !  It  was 
the  rosy  summer  solstice,  the  longest  and 
fairest  day  of  all  the  year.  But  rose-col- 
or and  sunshine  had  fled  from  Wall  Street 
Noisy  Crisis  towing  black  Panic,  as  a  puff- 
ing steam-tug  drags  a  three-decker  cock- 
ed and  primed  for  destruction,  had  sud- 
denly sailed  in  upon  Credit 

As  all  the  green  inch-worms  vanish  on 
the  tenth  of  every  June,  so  on  the  tenth 
of  that  June  all  Uie  money  in  America 
had  buried  itself  and  was  as  if  it  were  not 
Everybody  and  everything  was  ready  to 
faiL  If  the  hindmost  brick  went,  down 
would  go  the  whole  file. 

There  were  ten  Directors  of  the  Dun- 
derbunk Foundry. 

Now,  not  seldom,  of  a  Board  of  ten  Di- 
rectors, five  are  wise  and  five  are  fool- 
ish :  five  wise,  who  bag  all  the  Company's 
funds  in  salaries  and  commissions  for  in- 
dorsing its  paper;  five  foolish,  who  get 
no  salaries,  no  commissions,  no  dividends, 
—  nothing,  indeed,  but  abuse  from  the 
stockholders,  and  the  reputation  of  thieves. 
That  is  to  say,  five  of  the  ten  are  pick- 
pockets; the  other  five,  pockets  to  be 
picked. 

It  happened  that  the  Dunderbunk  Di- 


rectors were  all  honest  and  foolish  but 
one.  He,  John  Churm,  honest  and  wise, 
was  off  at  the  West,  with  his  Herculean 
shoulders  at  the  wheels  of  a  dead-locked 
railroad.  These  honest  fellows  did  not 
wish  Dunderbunk  to  fail  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  it  was  not  jJeasant  to  lose 
their  investment  Second,  one  impor- 
tant failure  might  betray  Credit  to  Crisis 
with  Panic  at  its  heels,  whereupon  every 
investment  would  be  in  danger.  Thirds 
what  would  become  of  their  Directorial 
reputations?  From  President  Brum- 
mage down,  each  of  these  gentlemen  was 
one  of  the  pockets  to  be  picked  in  a  great 
many  companies.  Each  was  of  the  first 
Wall-Street  fashion,  invited  to  lend  his 
name  and  take  stock  in  every  new  enter- 
prise. Any  one  of  them  might  have 
walked  down  town  in  a  long  patchwork 
toga  made  of  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments of  boards  in  which  his  name  proud- 
ly figured.  If  Dunderbunk  failed,  the 
toga  was  torn,  and  might  presently  go  to 
rags  beyond  repair.  The  first  rent  would 
inaugurate  universal  rupture.  How  to 
avoid  this  disaster? — that  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

**  State  the  case,  Mr.  Superintendent 
Whiffler,"  said  President  Brummage,  in 
his  pompous  manner,  with  its  pomp  a  lit- 
tle collapsed,  pro  tempore. 

Inefficient  Whiffler  whimpered  out  his 
story. 

The  confessions  of  an  impotent  exec- 
utive are  sorry  stuff  to  read.  Whiflkr's 
long,  dismal  complaint  shaU  not  be  re- 
peated. He  had  taken  a  prosperous  con- 
cern, had  carried  on  things  in  his  own 
way,  and  now  failure  was  inevitable.  He 
had  bought  raw  material  lavishly,  and 
worked  it  badly  into  half-ripe  material, 
which  nobody  wanted  to  buy.  He  was 
in  arrears  to  hb  hands.    He  had  tried  to 
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bulljr  tliem,  when  they  asked  fi>r  their 
iDonejr.  Thej  bad  insulted  liiin,  and 
threatened  to  knock  off  work,  nnlen  they 
were  paid  at  once.  **  A  set  of  horrid  mf- 
iaas,"  Whiffler  said,—'*  and  his  life  would 
n't  be  safe  many  days  among  them." 

*'  Withdraw,  if  you  please,  Hr.  Super- 
intendent," President  firummage  request- 
ed. **  The  Board  will  discuss  measures 
of  relief** 

The  more  they  discussed,  the  more  con- 
slematioo.  Nobody  said  anything  to  the 
purpose,  except  Mr.  Sam  Gwelp,  his  late 
Other's  lubberly  son  and  successor. 

"^ Blast i^said.he;  ''we  shall  have  to 
letitslider 

Into  'this  assembly  of  imbeciles  unex- 
pectedly entered  Mr.  John  Churm.  He 
Ittd  sei  bis  Western  railroad  trains  rolling, 
aad  was  just  returned  to  town.  Now  he 
was  ready  to  put  those  Herculean  shoul- 
ders at  any  other  bemired  and  rickety 
DO-go-cart. 

Mr.  Charm  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
a  Director  in  feeble  companies.  He  came 
wlo  Dunderbunk  recently  as  executor 
ci  his  friend  Darner,  a  year  ago  bored  to 
death  by  a  silly  wife. 

Charm's  bristly  aspect  and  incisiTe 
Banner  made  him  a  sharp  contrast  to 
Bniraouige.  The  latter  personage  was 
iabby  in  flesh,  and  the  oppressively  civil 
eoonter-jumper  style  of  his  youth  had 
grown  natorally  into  a  deportment  of 
■ost  imposing  pomposity. 

The  Tenth  Director  listened  to  the 
Fkeskienfa  recitative  of  their  difficulties, 
chomsed  by  the  Board. 

*^  Gentlenien,''  said  Director  Churm, 
"  yoo  want  two  things.  The  first  is  Mon- 
ey!" 

He  pronounced  thb  cabalistio  word 
with  siKh  magic  power  that  all  the  air 
■ecmed  iaataotly  filled  with  a  cheerful 
flight  of  gold  American  eagles,  each  car- 
rying a  dooble  eagle  on  its  back  and  a 
aOver  dollar  in  its  claws ;  and  all  the  soil . 
of  America  seemed  to  sprout  with  coin, 
m  after  «  shower  a  meadow  sprouts  with 
the  yellow  bads  of  the  dandelion. 

** Money!  yes,  Money!"  murmured 
the  Directors. 


It  seemed  a  word  of  good  omen,  now. 

"  The  second  thing,"  resumed  the  new- 
comer, '« is  a  Man ! " 

The  Directors  looked  at  each  other 
and  did  not  see  such  a  being. 

"  The  actual  Superintendent  of  Dun- 
derbunk is  a  dunderhead,"  said  Churm. 

**  Pun  I "  cried  Sam  Gwelp,  waking  up 
from  a  snooze. 

Several  of  the  Directors,  thus  instruct- 
ed, started  a  complimentary  laugh. 

"  Order,  gentlemen  I  Orrderr  I "  said 
the  President,  severely,  rapping  with  a 
papeiMiutter. 

^  We  must  have  a  Man,  not  a  Whif- 
fler  I "  Churm  continued.  ''  And  I  ha^'e 
one  in  my  eye." 

Everybody  examined  his  eye. 

**  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  name 
him  ?  "  said  Old  Brummage,  timidly. 

He  wanted  to  see  a  Man,  but  feared  the 
strange  creature  might  be  dangerous. 

"  Richard  Wade,"  says  Churm. 

They  did  not  know  him.  The  name 
sounded  forcible. 

**  He  has  been  in  California,"  the  nom- 
inator said. 

A  shudder  ran  around  the  green  table. 
They  seemed  to  see  a  frowzy  desperado, 
shaggy  as  a  bison,  in  a  red  shirt  and  jack- 
boots, hung  about  the  waist  with  an  as- 
sortment of  six^hooters  and  bowie-knives, 
and  standing  against  a  background  of 
mustangs,  monte-banks,  and  lynch-law. 

"We  must  get  Wade,"  Churm  says, 
with  authority.  **He  knows  Iron  by 
heart  He  can  handle  Men.  I  will 
back  him  with  my  blank  check,  to  any 
amount,  to  his  order." 

Here  a  murmur  of  applause,  swelling 
to  a  cheer,  burst  from  the  Directors. 

Everybody  knew  that  the  Geological 
Bank  deemed  Churm's  deposits  the  fun- 
damental stratum  of  its  wealth.  They 
lay  there  in  the  vaults,  like  underlying 
granite.  When  hot  times  came,  they 
boiled  up  in  a  mountain  to  buttress  the 
world. 

Churm's  blank  check  seemed  to  wave 
in  the  air  like  an  orifiamme  of  victory. 
Its  payee  might  come  from  Botany  Bay ; 
he  might  wear  his  beard  to  his  knees,  and 
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his  belt  stuck  full  of  howitzers  and  boom- 
erangs; he  might  have  been  repeatedly 
hung  by  Vigilance  Committees,  and  as  of- 
ten cut  down  and  revived  by  galvanism ; 
but  brandishing  that  check,  good  for  any- 
thing less  than  a  million,  every  Director 
in  Wall  Street  was  his  slave,  his  friend, 
and  his  brother. 

"  Let  us  vote  Mr.  Wade  in  by  accla- 
mation," cried  the  Directors. 

"But,  gentlemen,"  Churm  interposed, 
**  if  I  give  him  my  blank  check,  he  must 
have  carte  blanchey  and  no  one  to  inter- 
fere in  his  management" 

Every  Director,  from  President  Brum- 
mage  down,  drew  a  long  face  at  this  con- 
dition. 

It  was  one  of  their  great  privileges  to 
potter  in  the  Dunderbunk  aifsurs  and 
propose  ludicrous  impossibilities. 

"Just  as  you  please,"  Churm  continued. 
"  I  name  a  competent  man,  a  gentleman 
and  fine  fellow.  I  back  him  with  all  the 
cash  he  wants.  But  he  must  have  his  own 
way.    Now  take  him,  or  leave  him  1 " 

Such  despotic  talk  had  never  been 
heard  before  in  that  Directors'  Room* 
They  relucted  a  moment  But  they 
thought  of  their  togas  of  advertisements 
in  danger.  The  blank  check  shook  its 
blandishments  before  their  eyes. 

"  We  take  him,"  they  said,  and  Rich- 
ard Wade  was  the  new  Superintendent 
unanimously. 

"  He  shall  be  at  Dunderbunk  to  take 
hold  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Churm, 
and  went  off  to  notify  him. 

Upon  this.  Consternation  sailed  out  of 
the  hearts  of  Brummage  and  associates. 

They  lunched  with  good  appetites  over 
the  green  table,  and  the  President  confi- 
dently remarked, — 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  going  to  be 
much  of  a  crisis,  after  alL" 


CHAPTER  n. 

.     BARRACKS  FOR  THE  HERO. 

Wadr  packed  his  kit,  and  took  the 
Hudson-River  train  for  Dunderbunk  the 
tame  aflemoon. 


He  swallowed  his  dust,  he  gasped  for 
his  fresh  air,  he  wept  over  his  cinders,  he 
refused  his  "  lozengers,"  he  was  admired 
by  all  the  pretty  girls  and  detested  by  all 
the  puny  men  in  the  train,  and  in  good 
time  got  down  at  his  station. 

He  stopped  on  the  platform  to  survey 
the  land-  and  water-privileges  of  his  new 
abode. 

"The  June  sunshine  is  unequalled,** 
he  soliloquized,  "the  river  is  splendid, 
the  hills  are  pretty,  and  the  Highlands, 
north,  respectable;  but  the  village  has 
gone  to  seed.  Place  and  people  look 
lazy,  vicious,  and  ashamed.  I  suppose 
those  chimneys  are  my  Foundry.  The 
smoke  rises  as  if  the  furnaces  were  ill- 
fed  and  weak  in  the  lungs.  Nothing,  I 
can  see,  looks  alive,  except  that  queer  lit- 
tle steamboat  coming  in,  —  the  *L  Am* 
buster,* — jolly  name  for  a  boat  1 " 

Wade  left  his  traps  at  the  station,  and 
walked  through  the  village.  All  the  gild- 
ing of  a  golden  sunset  of  June  could  not 
make  it  anything  but  commonplace.  It 
would  be  forlorn  on  a  gray  day,  and  ut- 
terly dismal  in  a  storm. 

"  I  must  look  up  a  civilized  house  to 
lodge  in,"  thought  the  stranger.  "  I  can- 
not possibly  camp  at  the  tavern.  Its  of- 
fence is  rum,  and  smells  to  heaven." 

Presently  our  explorer  found  a  neat, 
white,  two-story,  home-like  abode  on  the 
upper  street,  overlooking  the  river. 

"  This  promises,"  he  thought  "  Here 
are  roses  on  the  porch>  a  piano,  or  at 
least  a  melodeon,  by  the  parlor- window, 
and  they  are  insured  in  the  Mutual,  as 
the  Mutual's  plate  announces.  Now,  if 
that  nice-looking  person  in  black  I  see 
setting  a  table  in  the  back-room  is  a  wid- 
ow, I  will  camp  here." 

Perry  Purtett  was  the  name  on  the 
door,  and  opposite  the  sign  of  an  omnitmr 
gatherum  country-store  hinted  that  Perry 
was  deceased.  The  hint  was  a  broad 
one.  Wade  read,  "  Ringdove,  SuccesMnr 
to  late  P.  Purtett" 

"  It 's  worth  a  try  to  get  in  here  out 
of  the  pagan  barbarism  around.  I  11 
propose  —  as  a  lodger  —  to  the  widow." 

So  said  Wade,  and  rang  the  bell  under 
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tlie  RMes.  A  pretty,  alim,  delicate,  fair- 
haired  maiden  answered. 

**  This  explains  the  roses  and  the  melo- 
deon,'  thought  Wade,  and  asked,  "<  Can 
I  see  yoor  mother  ?  " 

llamma  came.  "Mild,  timid,  accus- 
tomed to  depend  on  the  late  Peny,  and 
vanlaa  friend,*  Wade  analyzed,  while  he 
howed.  He  proposed  himself  as  a  lodg- 
er. 

**  I  did  n't  know  it  was  talked  of  gener- 
aUj,"  replied  the  widow,  plaintively ;  "  bat 
I  ha9e  said  that  we  felt  lonesome,  Mr. 
Portett  bein'  gone,  and  if  the  new  minis- 
ter"  

Here  she  paused.  The  cut  of  Wade's 
^  was  unclericaL  He  did  not  stoop, 
Hke  a  new  minister.  He  was  not  pallid, 
neagre,  and  clad  in  unwholesome  black, 
hke  the  same.  His  bronzed  face  was 
frank  and  bold  and  unfamiliar  with  speo- 
■latioiis  on  Original  Sin  or  Total  DepraT- 
hy. 

**!  am  not  the  new  minister,"  said 
Wade,  smiling  slightly  over  his  mous- 
tache; **but  a  new  Superintendent  for 
the  Foundry." 

•"Mr.  Whiffler  is  goin'?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Purtett 

She  k)oked  at  her  daughter,  who  gave 
a  little  sob  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

**'  What  makes  my  daughter  Belle  feel 
bad,"  says  the  widow,  *^  is,  that  she  had  a 
friend, —  well,  it  is  n't  too  much  to  say 
that  they  was  as  good  as  engaged,  —  and 
he  was  Aireman  of  the  Foundry  finishin'- 
ihopw  Bat  somehow  Whiffler  spoilt  him, 
just  as  he  spoils  everything  he  touches ; 
and  last  winter,  when  Belle  was  away, 
William  Tarbox  —  that 's  hb  name,  and 
Us  bead  is  mnnin'  over  with  inventions 
—  took  to  spreein'  and  liquor,  and  got 
adiamed  of  himself,  and  let  down  from  a 
foreman  to  a  hand,  and  is  all  the  while 
lettin*  down  lower." 

The  widow's  heart  thus  opened,  Wade 
walked  in  as  consoler.  This  also  opened 
the  lodgings  to  him.  He  was  presently 
installed  in  the  large  and  small  frt>nt- 
rooms  op-stairs,  unpacking  his  traps,  and 
making  himself  permanently  at  home. 

Superintendent   Whiffler  came  over. 


by-and-by,  to  see  his  successor.  He  did 
not  like  his  looks.  The  new  man  should 
have  looked  mean  or  weak  or  rascally,  to 
suit  the  outgoer. 

"  How  long  do  you  expect  to  stay  ?  " 
asks  Whiffler,  with  a  half-sneer,  watching 
Wade  hanging  a  map  and  a  print  vis-ck- 
w». 

"  Until  the  men  and  I,  or  the  Compa- 
ny and  I,  cannot  pull  together." 

"  I  '11  give  you  a  week  to  quarrel  with 
both,  and  another  to  see  the  whole  con- 
cern go  to  everlasting  smash.  And  now, 
if  you  're  ready,  I  '11  go  over  the  ac- 
counts with  you  and  prove  it." 

Whiffler  himself,  insolent,  cowardly, 
and  a  humbug,  if  not  a  swindler,  was 
enough.  Wade  thought,  to  account  for 
any  failure.  But  he  did  not  mention  this 
conviction. 


CHAPTER  in. 

HOW  TO   BEHEAD   A  HYDRA  ! 

At  ten  next  morning,  Whiffler  hand- 
ed over  the  safe-key  to  Wade,  and  de- 
parted to  ruin  some  other  propert}^  if  he 
could  get  one  to  ruin.  Wade  walked 
with  him  to  the  gate. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  be  out  of  a  sinking  ship," 
said  the  ex-boss.  **  The  Works  will  go 
down,  sure  as  shooting.  And  I  think 
myself  well  out  of  the  clutches  of  these 
men.  They  're  a  bullying,  swearing, 
drinking  set  of  infernal  ruffians.  Fore- 
men are  just  as  bad  as  hands.  I  never 
felt  safe  of  my  life  with  'em." 

"  A  bad  lot,  are  they  ?  "  mused  Wade, 
as  he  returned  to  the  office.  **  I  must 
give  them  a  little  sharp  talk  by  way  of 
Inaugural." 

He  had  the  bell  tapped  and  the  men 
called  together  in  the  main  building. 

Much  work  was  still  going  on  in  an 
inefficient,  unsystematic  way. 

While  hot  fires  were  roaring  in  the 
great  furnaces,  smoke  rose  from  the 
dusty  beds  where  Titanic  casting's  were 
cooling.  Great  cranes,  manacled  with 
heavy  chains,  stood  over  the  furnace- 
doors,  ready  to  lift  steaming  jorums  of 
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melted  metal,  and  pour  oat,  hot  and  lioty 
for  the  moulds  to  swallow. 

Baw  material  in  big  hei^s  lay  abouti 
waiting  for  the  fire  to  ripen  it  Here 
was  a  stack  of  long,  rough,  rusty  pigs, 
clumsy  as  the  shillelahs  of  the  AnAlHm. 
There  was  a  pile  of  short,  thick  masses, 
lying  higgledy-piggledy,  stuff  firom  the 
neighboring  mines,  which  needed  to  be 
crossed  with  foreign  stock  before  it  could 
be  of  much  use  in  civilization. 

Here,  too,  was  raw  material  organized : 
a  fly-wheel,  large  enough  to  keep  the 
knobbiest  of  asteroids  revolving  without 
a  wabble ;  a  cross-head,  cross-tail,  and  pis- 
ton-rod, to  help  a  great  sea-going  steamer 
breast  the  waves;  a  light  walking->b6am, 
to  whirl  the  paddles  of  a  fast  boat  on  the 
river ;  and  other  members  of  machines, 
only  asking  to  be  put  together  and  vivi- 
fied by  steam  and  they  would  go  at  their 
work  with  a  will. 

From  the  black  rafters  overhead  hung 
the  heavy  folds  of  a  dim  atmosphere, 
half  dust,  half  smoke.  A  dozen  sun- 
beams, forcing  their  way  through  Uie 
grimy  panes  of  the  grimy  upper  win- 
dows, found  this  compound  quite  palpa- 
ble and  solid,  and  they  moulded  out  of  it 
a  series  of  golden  bars  set  side  by  side 
aloft,  hke  the  pipes  of  an  ox^gan  out  of  its 
perpendicular. 

Wade  grew  indignant,  as  he  looked 
about  him  and  saw  so  much  good  stuff 
and  good  force  wasting  for  want  of  a  lit- 
tle will  and  skill  to  train  the  force  and 
manage  the  stuff.  He  abhorred  bank- 
ruptcy and  chaos. 

**AI1  they  want  here  is  a  head,"  he 
thought 

He  shook  his  own.  The  brain  within 
was  well  developed  with  healthy  exer- 
cise. It  filled  its  case,  and  did  not  rattle 
like  a  withered  kernel,  or  sound  soft  like 
a  rotten  one.  It  was  a  vigorous,  muscu- 
lar brain.  The  owner  felt  that  he  could 
trust  it  for  an  effort,  as  he  could  hb  lungs 
lor  a  shout,  his  legs  for  a  leap,  or  his  fist 
for  a  knock-down  argument 

At  the  tap  of  the  bell,  the  *'bad  lot" 
of  men  came  together.  They  numbered 
more  than  two  hundred,  though  the  Foun- 


dry  was  working  short  They  had  been 
notified  that  '*  that  gonoph  of  a  Wbiffler 
was  kicked  out,  and  a  new  feller  was  in, 
who  looked  cranky  enough,  and  wanted 
to  see  'em  and  tell  'em  whether  he  was  a 
damn'  fool  or  not" 

So  all  hands  cdleeted  firom  the  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Foundry  to  soq  the 
head.  s< 

They  came  up  with  easy  and  some- 
what swaggering  bearing, — a  good  many 
roughs,  with  here  and  there  a  rufiian. 
Several,  as  they  approached,  swung  and 
tossed,  for  mere  overplus  of  strength,  the 
sledges  with  which  they  had  been  tap- 
ping at  the  bald  shiny  pates  of  their  an- 
vils. Several  wielded  their  leng  poken 
like  lances. 

Grimy  chaps,  all  with  their  faces 
streaked,  like  Blackfeet  in  their  war- 
punt  Their  hairy  chests  showed,  where 
some  men  parade  elaborate  shirt-bosoms. 
Some  had  their  sleeves  pushed  up  to  the 
elbow  to  exhibit  their  compact  flexors 
and  extensors.  Some  had  rolled  their 
flannel  up  to  the  shoulder,  above  the 
bulging  muscles  of  the  upper  arm.  They 
wore  aprons  tied  about  the  neck,  like  the 
bibs  of  our  childhood,— or  about  the  waist, 
like  the  coquettish  articles  which  young 
housewives  affect  But  there  was  no  co- 
quetry in  these  great  flaps  of  leather  or 
canvas,  and  they  were  besmeared  and 
rust-stained  quite  beyond  any  bib  that 
ever  suffered  under  bread-and-molasses 
or  mud-{Me  treatment 

They  lounged  and  swaggered  up,  and 
stood  at  ease,  not  without  rough  grace,  in 
a  sinuous  line,  coiled  and  knotted  like  a 
snake. 

Ten  feet  back  stood  the  new  Hercules 
who  was  to  take  down  that  Hydra's  two 
hundred  crests  of  insubordination. 

They  inspected  him,  and  he  them  as 
coolly.  He  read  and  ticketed  each  man, 
as  he  came  up,  —  good,  bad,  or  on  the 
fence,  —  and  marked  each  so  that  he 
would  know  him  among  a  myriad. 

The  Hands  faced  the  Head.  It  was  a 
question  whether  the  two  hundred  or  the 
one  would  be  master  in  Dunderbunk. 

Which  was  boss?     An  old  quealkm. 
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li  has  to  be  settled  wfaenerer  a  new  man 
cbiiiis  power,  and  there  is  always  a  strag^ 
gle  undl  ti  is  fought  oat  bj  main  force  of 
bnan  or  mosele. 

Wade  hed  made  up  his  mind  on  this 
subject  He  waited  a  moment  until  the 
men  were  stilL  He  was  a  Saxon  six- 
footer  of  thirty.  He  stood  easily  on  his 
pins,  as  if  he  had  eyed  men  and  facts  be- 
fore. Hb  mouth  looked  firm,  his  brow 
fteig^ited,  his  nose  dipper,  —  that  the 
hands  could  see.  But  clipper  noses 
are  not  always  backed  by  a  stout  hull. 
Seemingly  freighted  brows  sometimes 
earrj  nothing  but  ballast  and  dunnage. 
The  firmness  may  be  all  in  the  mous- 
tache, while  the  mouth  hides  beneath,  ar 
mere  silly  slit.  All  which  the  hands 
knew. 

Wade  began,  short  and  sharp  as  a  trip- 
haauner,  when  it  has  a  bar  to  shi^e. 

**  I  'm  the  new  Superintendent  Rich- 
aid  Wade  is  my  name.  I  rang  the  bell 
because  I  wanted  to  see  you  and  hare 
JOB  see  me.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  these  Works  are  in  a  bad  way. 
They  can't  stay  so.  They  must  come  up 
and  pay  you  regular  wages  and  the  Com- 
poay  prafiti.  Every  man  of  you  has  got 
to  be  here  on  the  spot  when  the  bell 
strikes,  and  op  to  the  mark  in  his  work. 
Yon  have  n*t  been, — and  you  know  it 
Yoa  'to  turned  out  rotten  iron,  —  stuff* 
that  any  honest  shop  would  be  ashamed 
o£  Now  there  's  to  be  a  new  leaf  turned 
Ofcr  here.  You  're  to  be  paid  on  the 
nafl ;  but  you  've  got  to  earn  your  mon- 
ey. I  won't  have  any  idlera  or  shirkers 
or  rebeb  aboot  me.  I  shall  work  hard 
myself,  and  every  man  of  you  will,  or  ha 
leaves  the  shop.  Now,  if  anybody  has  a 
complaint  to  make,  1 11  hear  him  before 
yon  alL" 

The  men  were  eridently  impressed 
widi  Wade's  Inaugural  It  meant  some- 
thing. But  they  were  not  to  be  put 
down  so  easily,  aher  long  misrule.  Then 
began  to  be  a  whisper,  — 

''Bll  in,  Bill  Tarboxl  and  talk  up  to 

Presently  Bill  shouldered  forward  and 
foeed  the  new  ruler. 


Since  Bill  took  to  drink  and  degrada- 
tion, he  had  been  the  buttrend  of  riot  and 
revolt  at  die  Foundry.  He  had  had  his 
own  way  with  Whiffler.  He  did  not  like 
lo  abdicate  and  give  in  to  this  new  chap 
without  testing  him. 

In  a  better  mood.  Bill  would  have 
Eked  Wade's  looks  i^d  words ;  but  to- 
day he  had  a  sore  head,  a  sour  face,  and 
a  bitter  heart  from  last  night's  spree. 
And  then  he  had  heard — it  was  as  well 
known  ahready  in  Dunderbunk  as  if  the 
town-crier  had  cried  it— that  Wade  was 
lodging  at  Mrs.  Purtett's,  where  poor 
Bill  was  exduded.  So  Bill  stepped  for- 
ward as  spokesman  of  the  ruffianly  ele- 
ment, and  the  immoral  force  gathered  be- 
hind and  backed  him  heavily. 

Tarbox,  too,  was  a  Saxon  six-footer  of 
thirty.  But  he  had  sagged  one  inch  for 
want  of  self-respect  He  had  spoilt  his 
color  and  dyed  his  moustache.  He  wore 
foxy-black  pantaloons  tucked  into  red- 
topped  boots,  with  Uie  name  of  the  mak- 
er on  a  gilt  shield.  His  red  flannel  shirt 
was  open  at  the  neck  and  caught  with  a 
black  handkerchief  His  damaged  tile 
was  in  permanent  crape  for  the  late  la- 
mented Poole. 

<*  We  allow,**  says  Bill,  in  a  tone  hall^ 
way  between  Lablacbe's  De  profundii  and 
a  burglar's  bull-dog's  snarl,  **  that  we  've 
did  our  woii:  as  good  as  need  to  be  did. 
We  'xpect  we  know  our  rights.  We 
ha'n't  ben  treated  fkir,  and  I  'm  damned 
if  we  "re  go^n'  to  stan'  it" 

"  Stq) !"  says  Wade.  « No  swearing 
in  this  shop  1 " 

"  Who  the  Devil  is  go'n*  to  stop  it  ?  " 
growled  Tarbox. 

« I  am.  Do  you  step  back  now,  and 
let  some  one  come  out  who  can  talk  like 
a  gentleman  I " 

''  I  'm  damned  if  I  stir  till  I  've  had 
my  say  out,"  says  Bill,  shaking  himself 
up  and  looking  dangerous. 

"Go  back  I" 

Wade  moved  close  to  him,  also  looking 
dangerous. 

«<  Don't  tech  me  I"  Bill  threatened, 
squaring  off. 

He  was  not  quick  enough.     Wade 
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knocked  him  down  flat  on  a  heap  of 
moulding -sand.  The  hat  in  mourning 
for  Poole  found  its  place  in  a  puddle. 

Bill  did  not  like  the  new  Emperor's 
method  of  compelling  kotou.  Bound 
One  of  the  mill  had  not  given  him 
enough* 

He  jumped  up  from  his  soil  bed  and 
made  a  vicious  rush  at  Wade.  But  he 
was  damaged  by  evil  courses.  He  was 
fighting  against  law  and  order,  on  the 
side  of  wrong  and  bad  manners. 

The  same  fist  met  him  again,  and 
heavier. 

Up  went  his  heels  I  Down  went  his 
head  I  It  struck  the  ragged  edge  of  a 
fresh  casting,  and  there  he  lay  stunned 
and  bleeding  on  his  hard  black  pillow. 

**Ring  the  bell  to  go  to  work!**  said 
Wade,  in  a  tone  that  made  the  ringer 
jump.  *'Now,  men,  take  hold  and  do 
your  duty  and  everything  will  go  smooth  1 " 

The  bell  clanged  in.  The  line  looked 
at  its  prostrate  champion,  then  at  the 
new  boss  standing  there,  cool  and  brave, 
and  not  afraid  of  a  regiment  of  sledge- 
hammers. 

They  wanted  an  Executive.  They 
wanted  to  be  well  governed,  as  all  men 
do.  They  wanted  disorder  out  and  or- 
der in.  The  new  man  looked  like  ^  man, 
talked  fair,  hit  hard.  Why  not  all  hands 
give  in  with  a  good  grace  and  go  to  work 
like  honest  fellows  ? 

The  line  broke  up.  The  hands  went 
cff  to  their  duty.  And  there  was  nev- 
er any  more  insubordination  at  Dunder- 
bunk. 

This  was  June. 

Skates  in  the  next  chapter. 

Love  in  good  time  aflerwaid  shall 
glide  upon  the  scene. 

CHAPTER  rv. 

A  CHRISTMAS  QIFT. 

Thb  pioneer  sunbeam  of  next  Christ- 
mas morning  rattled  over  the  Dunder- 
bunk  hills,  flashed  into  Richard  Wade's 
eyes,  waked  him,  and  was  off*,  ricochet- 
ting  across  the  black  ice  of  the  river. 

Wade  jumped  up,  electrified  and  jubi- 


lant He  had  gone  to  bed,  feeling  quite  too 
despondent  for  so  healthy  a  fellow.  Christ- 
mas Eve,  the  time  of  family-meetings,  re- 
minded him  how  lonely  he  was.  He  had 
not  a  relative  in  the  world,  except  two  lit- 
tle nieces, —  one  as  tall  as  his  knee,  the 
other  almost  up  to  his  waist ;  and  them  he 
had  safely  bestowed  in  a  nook  of  New 
England,  to  gain  wit  and  virtues  as  they 
gained  inches. 

"  I  have  had  a  stem  and  lonely  life,** 
thought  Wade,  as  he  blew  out  his  candle 
last  night,  "and  what  has  it  profited 
me?" 

Perhaps  the  pioneer  sunbeam  answer- 
ed this  question  with  a  truism,  not  always 
as  applicable  as  in  this  case, — **  A  brave, 
able,  self-respecting  manhood  is  fair  prof- 
it for  any  man's  first  thirty  years  of  life.* 

But,  answered  or  not,  the  question 
troubled  Wade  no  more.  He  shot  oat 
of  bed  in  tip-top  spirits ;  shouted  **  Meny 
Christmas  1 "  at  the  rising  disk  of  the  sun ; 
looked  over  the  black  ice ;  thrilled  with 
the  thought  of  a  long  holiday  for  skat- 
ing ;  and  proceeded  to  dress  in  a  know- 
ing suit  of  rough  clothes,  singing,  ^Ah, 
rum  giunge  /  "  as  he  slid  into  them. 

Presently,  glancing  from  his  south  win- 
dow, he  observed  several  matinal  smokes 
rising  from  the  chimneys  of  a  country- 
house  a  mile  away,  on  a  slope  fronting 
the  river. 

)  "Peter  Skerrett  must  be  back  flrom 
Europe  at  last,"  he  thought  "  I  hope  he 
is  as  fine  a  fellow  as  he  was  ten  years  aga 
I  hope  marriage  has  not  made  him  a  muff*, 
and  wealth  a  weakling." 

Wade  went  down  to  breakfast  with  an 
heroic  appetite.  His  "  Merry  Christmas  " 
to  Mrs.  Purtett  was  followed  up  by  a  rav- 
ished kiss  and  the  gift  of  a  silver  butter- 
knife.  The  good  widow  did  not  know 
which  to  be  most  charmed  with.  The 
butter- knife  was  genuine,  shining,  solid 
silver,  with  her  initials,  M.  B.  P.,  Martha 
Bilsby  Purtett,  given  in  luxuriant  flour- 
ishes ;  but  then  the  kiss  had  such  a  fine 
twang,  such  an  exhilarating  titillation  1 
The  late  Perry's  kisses,  from  first  to  last, 
had  wanted  point  They  were,  as  the 
Spanish  proverb  would  put  it,  unsavory 
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as  ansmlted  eggs,  for  want  <^  a  moostacfae. 
Hie  widow  now  perceived,  with  mild  re- 
gret, bow  much  she  had  missed  when  she 
nanied  **  a  man  all  shaven  and  shorn." 
Her  cheek,  still  fair,  though  forty,  flush- 
ed with  novel  delight,  and  she  appreciat- 
ed her  lodger  more  than  ever. 

Wade's  salutation  to  Belle  Partett  was 
BMre  distant  There  must  be  a  little 
friendly  reserve  between  a  handsome 
yoong  man  and  a  pretty  young  woman 
several  grades  lower  in  the  social  scale, 
living  in  the  same  house.  They  were 
on  the  most  cordial  terms,  however ;  and 
her  giA — of  course  embroidered  slippers 
—  and  his  to  her — of  course  "The  B- 
Instrated  Poets,"  in  Turkey  morocco  — 
were  exchanged  vrith  tender  good-will  on 
both  sides. 

**  We  shall  meet  on  the  ice.  Bliss  Belle," 
■ttd  Wade.  **  It  is  a  day  of  a  thousand 
for  skating." 

"  Mr.  Ringdove  8a3r8  you  are  a  famous 
skater,"  Belle  rejoined.  "He  saw  you 
OQ  the  rirer  yesterday  evening." 

^Yes;  Tarbox  and  I  were  practising 
to  exhibit  to-day;  but  I  could  not  do 
nmch  with  my  dull  old  skates." 

Wade  breakfiaisted  deliberately,  as  a 
boBday  morning  allowed,  and  then  walk- 
^  down  to  the  Foundry.  There  urould 
be  no  work  done  to-day,  except  by  a 
■nail  gang  keeping  up  the  fires.  The 
Superintendent  wished  only  to  give  his 
First  Semi- Annual  Report  an  hour's  pol- 
iaiung,  before  he  joined  all  Bunderbunk 
on  the  ice. 

It  was  a  halcyon  day,  worthy  of  its 
BMtto,  ''Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
naen."  The  air  was  electric,  the  sun 
overflowing  with  jolly  shine,  the  river 
smooth  and  sheeny  from  the  hither  bank 
to  the  snowy  mountains  opposite. 

"  I  wish  I  were  Rembrandt,  to  paint 
this  grand  shadowy  interior,"  thought 
Wade,  as  he  entered  the  nlent,  deserted 
Foundry.  "  With  the  gleam  of  the  snow 
in  my  eyes,  it  looks  delicionsly  warm  and 
ckiarofctirtK  When  the  men  are  here 
aad  */ervet  opus,* —  the  pot  boils, — I  can- 
not stop  to  see  the  picturesque." 

He  opened  bis  office,  took  hit  Report 


and  began  to  complete  it  with  ,s,  ;s,  and 
.8  in  the  right  places. 

All  at  once  the  bell  of  the  Works  rang 
out  loud  and  clear.  Presently  the  Su- 
perintendent became  aware  of  a  tramp 
and  a  bustle  in  the  building.  By-and- 
by  came  a  tap  at  the  office-door. 

**  Come  in,"  said  Wade,  and,  enter 
young  Peny  Purtett 

Perry  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  with  hair 
the  color  of  fresh  sawdust,  white  eye- 
brows, and  an  uncommonly  wide-awake 
look.  Ringdove,  his  father's  successor, 
could  never  teach  Perry  the  smirk,  the 
grace,  and  the  seductiveness  of  the  count- 
er, so  the  boy  had  found  his  place  in  the 
finishing-shop  of  the  Foundry. 

«  Some  of  the  hands  would  like  to  see 
you  for  half  a  jiff;  Mr.  Wade,"  said  he. 
"  Will  yon  come  along,  if  you  please  ?  " 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  easy  swag- 
ger about  Perry,  as  Uiere  is  always  in 
boys  and  men  whose  business  is  to  watch 
the  lunging  of  steam-engines.  Wade  fol- 
lowed him.  Perry  led  the  way  with  a 
jaunty  air  that  said, — 

"  Room  here !  Out  of  the  way,  you 
lubberly  bits  of  cast-iron  1  Be  careful, 
now,  you  big  derricks,  or  1 11  walk  right 
over  you  1  Room  now  for  Me  and  My 
suite  I" 

This  pompous  usher  conducted  the  Su- 
perintendent to  the  very  spot  in  the  main 
room  of  the  Works  where,  six  months  be- 
fore, the  Inaugural  had  been  pronounced 
and  the  first  Veto  spoken  and  enact- 
ed. 

And  there,  as  six  months  before,  stood 
the  Hands  awaiting  their  Head.  But 
the  aprons,  the  red  shirts,  and  the  grime 
of  working-da3r8  were  off*,  and  the  whole 
were  in  holiday  rig, — as  black  and  smooth 
and  shiny  from  top  to  toe  as  the  members 
of  a  Congress  of  Undertakers. 

Wade,  following  in  the  wake  of  Perry, 
took  his  stand  facing  the  rank,  and  wait- 
ed to  see  what  he  was  summoned  for.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait 

To  the  front  stepped  Mr.  William  Tar- 
box, foreman  of  the  finbhing-shop,  no 
longer  a  bhoy,  but  an  erect,  fine^look- 
ing  fellow,  with  no  nitrate  in  his  mous- 
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tiche,  aod  his  hat  pennanentiy  oat  of 
mourning  for  the  late  Mr.  Poole. 

^  Gentlemen,"  said  BUI,  "^  I  more  that 
this  meeting  organize  by  appointiiig  Mtk 
Smith  Wheelwright  Chairman.  At  manj 
at  are  in  favor  of  this  motion,  please  to 
say  ♦Aye.'" 

**  Aye  I  **  said  the  crowd,  TOry  load  and 
big.  And  then  every  man  looked  at 
his  neighbor,  a  Uttle  abashed,  as  if  he 
himself  had  made  all  the  noise. 

**  This  is  a  free  coantry,"  eontinnet 
Bill  ^  Every  woter  has  a  right  to  a  fair 
shake.    Contrary  minds,  *  Now' " 

No  contrary  minds.  The  crowd  utter- 
ed a  great  silence.  Evexy  man  looked 
at  his  neighbor,  sarprised  to  find  how 
well  they  agreed. 

<^  Unanimous  1 "  Tarbox  pronounced. 
''No  fractions  minorities  here,  to  block 
the  wheels  of  legislation  I " 

The  crowd  burst  into  a  roar  at  this 
significant  remark,  and,  again  abashed, 
dropped  portcullis  on  its  laughter,  catting 
off  the  fianks  and  tail  of  the  sound. 

"  Mr.  Purtett,  will  yoa  please  conduct 
the  Chairman  to  the  Chair,"  says  Bill, 
very  stately. 

"  Make  way  here  I "  cried  Perry,  with 
the  manner  of  a  man  seven  £eet  high* 
'*  Step  out  now,  Mr.  Chairman  I " 

He  took  a  big,  grizzled,  docil^looking 
fellow  patronizingly  by  the  arm,  led  him 
forward,  and  chaired  him  on  a  laige  cyl- 
inder-head, in  the  rou^,  just  hatched 
out  of  its  mould. 

^  Bang  away  with  that,  and  sing  oat, 
*  Silence  1 '  **  says  the  knowing  boy,  hand- 
ing Wheelwright  an  iron  bolt,  and  tak* 
ing  hb  place  beside  him,  as  prompter. 

The  docile  Chairman  obeyed.  At  his 
breaking  silence  by  hooting  '*  Silence !  ** 
the  audience  had  another  mi^ty  bob* 
tailed  laugh. 

**^  Say,  *  Will  some  honorable  member 
state  the  object  of  this  meeting?"' whit* 
pared  the  prompter. 

^  Will  some  honorable  mumUer  state 
the  subject  of  this  'ere  meetin'  ? "  says 
Chair,  a  little  bashful  and  confused. 

Bill  Tarbox  advanced,  and,  wiih  a  for- 
mal bow,  began, — 


«« Mr.  Chairman  " 

«'  Say,  *■  Mr.  Tarbox  has  the  floor,' 
pipod  Peny. 

*^  Mr.  TarboK  has  the  floor,"  diapasei 
ed  the  Chair. 

<*  Mr.  Chainnan  and  Gentlemen  " — 
Bill  began,  and  stopped. 

«<  Say,  *  Proceed,  Sir  1 '"  suggested  P€ 
ry,  which  the  senior  did,  magnifying  t) 
boy's  whisper  a  dozen  times. 

Again  Bill  began  and  stopped. 

''Boys,"  said  he,  dropping  grandU 
quence,  "  when  I  accepted  the  office 
Orator  of  the  Day  at  our  primary,  w 
promised  to  bring  forward  our  Besol 
tions  in  honor  of  Mr.  Wade  with  i 
best  speech,  I  did  n't  think  I  was  goi 
to  have  such  a  head  of  steam  on  that  t 
waives  would  get  stuck  and  the  pist 
jammed  and  I  could  n't  say  a  word. 

"But,"  he  contmaed,  wanning  i 
"  when  I  think  of  the  Indian  powwow 
had  in  this  vexy  spot  six  months  ago,— s 
what  a  mean  bloat  I  was,  g<xng  to  i 
stub-tail  dogs  with  my  hat  over  my  eyes 
and  what  a  hard  lot  vire  were  all  rou 
livin'  on  nothing  but  argee  whiskey,  f 
rampin'  off  on  benders,  instead  of  mal 
good  iron,— and  how  the  Woi^  was 
bxike, — and  how  Donderbunk  was 
of  women  crying  over  their  husba 
and  mothers  ashamed  of  their  sons 
boys,  when  I  think  how  things  was,  i 
see  how  they  are,  and  look  at  Mr.  W 
standing  there  like  a  " 

Bill  hesitated  for  a  comparison. 

"Like  a  thousand  of  brick,"  Pc 
Purtett  suggested,  seUo  voce. 

The  Chairman  took  this  as  a  bin 
himself. 

"  Like  a  thoasand  of  brick,"  he  a 
with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor. 

Here  the  audience  roared  and  cbee 
and  the  Orator  got  a  firesh  start. 

"  When  you  came,  Mr.  Wade,"  he 
sumed, "  we  was  about  sick  of  potty-b 
attd  sneaks  thai  did  n't  know  enougl 
did  n't  dare  to  make  us  stand  roand 
bone  in.  You  walked  in,  b'iUn'  < 
with  grit  You  took  hold  as  if  you 
longed  here.  You  made  things  ji 
like  a  two-headed  tarrier.    All  we  w 
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•d  wM  a  Ihre  inaa,  to  laj,  <  Here,  boys, 
all  together  now  I  Yoa  'ye  got  your  itint, 
aad  I  've  got  mine.  I  'm  horn  io  this  shop, 
— bat  I  can't  do  the  firat  thing,  unless 
erery  man  polls  his  pound.  Now,  then, 
my  hand  is  on  the  throttle,  grease  the 
wheels,  oil  the  waives,  poke  the  fires, 
hook  on,  and  let  's  yank  her  through 
with  a  wiUr" 

At  this  figure  te  meeting  showed  a 
tendency  to  cheer.  •*  Silence ! "  Perry 
sternly  suggested.  '*  Silence  I "  repeated 
the  Chair. 

•"  Then,**  continued  the  Orator, "  you 
WIS  n*t  one  of  the  unessy  kind,  always 
fiaan'  and  cussin*  round.  *  You  was  n't 
ahvatys  spyin'  to  see  we  did  n't  take  home 
a  cmsstsil  or  a  hundred-weight  of  cast- 
iron  in  our  pants'  pockets,  or  go  io  swig- 
gin'  hot  ntetai  out  of  the  ladles  on  the 
sly.- 

Here  an  enormous  laugh  requited  Bill's 
joke.  Peiry  prompted,  the  Chair  banged 
with  his  bdt  and  cried,  *«  Order!" 

''Well,  now,  boys,"  Tarbox  went  on, 
^what  has  come  of  having  one  of  the 
right  sort  to  be  boss  ?  Why,  this.  The 
Works  go  ahead,  stiddy  as  the  North 
Birer.  We  work  full  time  and  full<4iandr 
ed.  We  turn  out  stuff  that  no  shop  needs 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Wages  is  on  the  naiL 
We  haf«  a  good  time  generally.  How  is 
that,  boys, — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentle- 
men?" 

^  That 's  so !"  fiom  eveiybody. 

"*  And  there  's  something  better  yet," 
Bffi  resumed.  ^  Dunderbonk  used  to  be 
Mi  ci  crying  women*  They  're  stopped 
crying  now." 

Here  the  whole  assemblage.  Chairman 
and  all,  burst  into  an  irrepressible  cheer. 

^  But  I  "m  making  my  speech  as  long 
as  a  Kgfalniag-rod,"  said  the  speaker. 
» I  H  put  on  the  brakes,  short  I  guess 
Mr.  Wade  understands  pretty  well,  now, 
how  we  ieel;  and  if  he  don't,  here  it 
an  is  in  shape,  in  this  document,  with 
<  Whereas'  at  the  top  and « Besolved'  en- 
tered along  down  in  ftw^  places.  Mr. 
Pnrtett,  will  yoa  hand  the  Resolutions  to 
tlw  Superintendent  ?  " 

Fetiy  adranced  and  did  his  office  lofti- 


ly, much  to  the  amusement  of  Wade  and 
^bit  workmen. 

"  Now,"  Bill  resumed,  "  we  wanted, 
besides,  to  make  you  a  little  gifl,  Mr. 
Wade,  to  remember  the  day  by.  So  we 
got  up  a  subscription,  and  every  man  put 
in  his  dime.  Here 's  the  present, — hand 
'em  over,  Perry  I 

"  There,  Sir,  is  The  Best  Pair  of 
Skates  to  be  had  in  York  City,  made 
for  work,  and  no  nonsense  about  'em. 
We  Dunderbunk  boys  give  'em  to  you, 
one  for  all,  and  hope  yon  'U  like  'em  and 
beat  the  world  skating,  as  you  do  in  all 
the  things  we  've  knowed  you  try. 

"Now,  boys,"  Bill  perorated,  "before 
I  retire  to  Uie  shades  of  private  life,  I 
motion  we  give  Three  Cheers — regular 
Toplifters  —  for  Richard  Wade ! " 

"Hurrah!  Wade  and  Good  Govern- 
ment!" "Hurrah!  Wade  and  Pros- 
perity I  "  "  Hurrah  1  Wade  and  the 
Women's  Tears  Dry!" 

Cheers  like  the  shoot  of  Achilles  I 
Wielding  sledges  is  good  for  the  bellows, 
it  appears.  Toplifters !  Why,  the  smoky 
black  rafters  overhead  had  to  tug  hard  to 
hold  the  roof  on.  Hurrah !  From  every 
comer  of  the  vast  building  came  back 
rattling  echoes.  The  Woriu,  the  ma^ 
chinery,  the  furnaces,  the  stuff,  all  had 
their  voice  to  add  to  the  verdict 

Magnificent  musio  !  and  our  Anglo- 
Sazoiris  the  only  race  in  the  world  civ<» 
ilised  enough  to  join  in  singing  it  We 
are  the  only  hurrahing  people, — the  only 
brood  hatched  in  a  "  Hurrah's  nest" 

Silence  restored,  the  Chairman,  prompt* 
ed  by  Peny,  said, "  Grentlemen,  Mr.  Wade 
has  the  floor  for  a  few  remarks." 

Of  course  Wade  had  to  speak,  and  did. 
He  would  not  have  been  an  American  in 
America  else.  But  his  heart  was  too  fuU 
to  say  more  than  a  few  hearty  and  ear- 
nest words  of  good  feeling. 

"  Now,  men,"  he  closed,  "  I  want  to 
get  away  on  the  river  and  see  if  my 
skates  will  go  as  they  look;  so  I  '11 
end  by  proposittg  three  cheers  for  Smith 
Wheelwright,  our  Chairman,  three  for 
our  Orator,  Tarbox,  three  for  Old  Dun- 
derbunk,—  Works,  Men,  Women,  and 
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Children  ;  and  ono  big  cheer  for  Old 
Father  Iron,  as  rousing  a  cheer  as  ever 
iras  roared." 

So  they  gave  their  three  times  three 
"with  enormous  enthusiasm.  The  roof 
shook,  the  furnaces  rattled,  Perry  Pur- 
tett  banged  with  the  Chairman's  hammer, 
the  great  echoes  thundered  through  the 
Foundry, 

And  when  they  ended  with  one  gigan- 
tic cheer  for  IRON,  tough  and  true,  the 
weapon,  the  tool,  and  the  engine  of  all 
civilization, — it  seemed  as  if  the  uproar 
would  never  cease  until  Father  Iron  him- 
self heard  the  call  in  his  smithy  away  un- 
der the  magnetic  pole,  and  came  clank- 
ing up,  to  return  thanks  in  person. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SEATING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

Of  all  the  plays  that  are  played  by 
this  playful  world  on  its  play-days,  there 
is  no  play  like  Skating. 

To  prepare  a  board  for  the  moves  of 
this  game  of  games,  a  panel  for  the  draw- 
ings of  this  Fine  Art,  a  stage  for  the  en- 
trechats and  pirouettes  of  its  graceful 
adepts,  Zero,  magical  artificer,  had  been, 
for  the  last  two  nights,  sliding  at  full  speed 
up  and  down  the  North  River. 

We  have  heard  of  Midas,  whose  toucb 
made  gold,  and  of  the  vii^in  under  whose 
feet  sprang  roses;  but  Zero's  heeb  and 
toes  were  armed  with  more  precious 
influences.  They  left  a  diamond  way, 
where  they  slid,  —  a  hundred  and  ^^ 
miles  of  diamond,  half  a  mile  wide  and 
six  inches  thick. 

Diamond  can  only  reflect  sunlight ;  ice 
can  contain  it  Zero's  product,  finer 
even  than  diamond,  was  filled  —  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  to  the  square  foot — 
with  bubbles  immeasurably  little,  and 
yet  every  one  big  enough  to  comprise 
the  entire  sun  in  small,  but  without  al- 
teration or  abridgment.  When  the  sun 
rose,  each  of  these  wonderful  cells  was 
ready  to  catch  the  tip  of  a  sunbeam  and 
house  it  in  a  shining  abode. 

Besides  this.  Zero  had  inlaid  its  work, 


all  along  shore,  with  exquinte  marque 
of  leaves,  brown  and  evergreen,  of  spn 
and  twigs,  reeds  and  grasses.  No  p 
quet  in  any  palace  from  Fontainebk 
to  St  Petersburg  could  show  such  di 
cate  patterns,  or  could  gleam  so  brig 
ly,  though  polished  with  all  the  wax 
Christendom. 

On  this  fine  pavement,  all  the  v 
from  Cohoes  to  Spuyten  Duyvil,  Jubi 
was  sliding  without  friction,  the  Chi 
mas  morning  of  these  adventures. 

Navigation  was  closed.  Navigal 
had  leisure.  The  sloops  and  schooc 
were  frozen  in  along  shore,  the  tugs  ] 
barges  were  laid  up  in  basins,  the  fl< 
ing  palaces  were  down  at  New  Y( 
deodorizing  their  bar-rooms,  regild 
their  bridal  chambers,  and  enlarg 
their  spittoon  accommodations  alow  i 
aloft,  for  next  summer.  AH  the  popi 
tion  was  out  on  the  ice,  skating,  slidi 
sledding,  slipping,  tumbling,  to  its  hei 
content 

One  person  out  of  every  Dunderbi 
family  was  of  course  at  home,  roasi 
Christmas  turkey.  The  rest  were  aire 
at  high  jinks  on  Zero's  Christmas  pres 
when  Wade  and  the  men  came  d< 
from  the  meeting. 

Wade  buckled  on  his  new  skates 
jifiy.    He  stamped  to  settle  himself, 
then  flung  off  half  a  dozen  circles  on 
right  leg,  half  a  dozen  with  the  left, 
the  same  with  either  leg  backwards. 

The  ice,  traced  with  these  white  per 
eries,  showed  like  a  blackboard  wl 
a  school  has  been  chalking  diagran^ 
Euclid,  to  point  at  with  the  ^^slow 
yielding  finger"  of  demonstration. 

"Hurrah!"  cries  Wade,  baiting 
front  of  the  men,  who,  some  on  the  Ft 
dry  wharf,  some  on  the  deck  of  our 
acquaintance  at  Dunderbunk,  the  tug 
Ambuster,"  were  putting  on  their  sk 
or  watching  him.  "  Hurrah  1  the  sk 
are  perfection !    Are  you  ready.  Bill 

"Yes,"  says    Tarbox,    whizzing 
rings,  as  exact  as  Giotto's  autograp 

"  Now,  then,"  Wade  said,  "  we  '11 
Dunderbunk  a  laugh,  as  we  praci 
last  night" 
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Thej  got  uiMler  full  headway,  Wade 
btckwards^  Bill  forwards,  holding  hands. 
When  they  were  near  enough  to  the  mer- 
ry throng  oat  in  the  stream,  both  dropped 
into  a  sitting  postore,  with  the  left  knee 
beat,  and  each  with  his  right  leg  stretch- 
ed oat  parallel  to  the  ice  and  fitting  com- 
pactly by  the  other  man's  leg.  In  this 
qoeer  figare  they  rushed  through  Uie 
laoghing  crowd. 

Then  all  Dunderbunk  formed  a  ring, 
agog  fix*  a  grand  show  of 

Skatinq  as  a  Fine  Art, 

Hie  world  lores  to  see  Great  Artists, 
aod  expects  them  to  do  their  duty. 

It  is  hard  to  treat  of  this  Fine  Art  by 
the  Art  of  Fine  Writing.  Its  eloquent 
BOtioiis  most  be  seen. 

To  skate  ilne  Art,  you  must  haye  a 
Body  and  a  Soal,  each  of  the  First  Order; 
otherwise  yoa  will  never  get  out  of  coarse 
ait  and  skating  in  one  syllable.  So  much 
lor  yourself,  the  motive  power.  And  your 
machinery, — your  smooth-bottomed  rock- 
en,  the  same  shape  stem  and  stem, — 
thtt  moot  be  as  perfect  as  the  man  it 
wnres,  and  who  moves  it 

Now  sappose  you  wish  to  skate  so  that 
the  critics  will  say,  '^Seel  this  athlete 
does  his  work  as  Church  paints,  as  Dar- 
Icf  draws,  as  Palmer  chisels,  as  Whittier 
strikes  the  lyre,  and  Longfellow  the  dul- 
cimer ;  be  is  as  terse  as  Emerson,  as  clever 
ae  Holmes,  as  graceful  as  Curtis;  he  is 
as  calm  as  Seward,  as  keen  as  Phillips, 
as  stalwart  as  Beecher ;  he  is  Garibaldi, 
he  is  Kit  Carson,  he  is  Blondin  ;  he  is  as 
complete  as  the  steamboat  Metropolis, 
as  Steers's  yacht,  as  Singer's  sewing-ma- 
chine^  as  Coifs  revolver,  as  the  steam- 
ploogh,  ae  Ctvilizatton.**  Yoa  wish  to  be 
so  ranked  among  the  people  and  things 
thai  lead  the  age; — consider  the  quali- 
tiea  yoo  most  have,  and  while  you  con- 
«der,  keep  yoor  eye  on  Richard  Wade, 
lor  be  has  tibem  all  in  perfection. 

First, — of  your  physical  qualities. 
Yoa  most  have  longs,  not  beUows ;  and 
aa  active  heart,  not  an  assortment  of 
shiggish  aoridea  and  ventricles.  You 
mofX  have  l^s,  not  shanks*    Their  shape 
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is  unimportant,  except  that  they  must 
not  interfere  at  the  knee.  Yon  must 
have  muscles,  not  flabbiness ;  sinews  like 
wire ;  nerves  like  sunbeams ;  and  a  Uiin 
layer  of  flesh  to  cushion  the  gable-ends, 
where  you  will  strike,  if  you  tumble,  — 
which,  once  for  all  be  it  said,  you  must 
never  do.  You  must  be  all  momentum^ 
and  no  inertia.  You  must  be  one  part 
grace,  one  force,  one  agility,  and  the  rest 
caoutchouc,  Manila  hemp,  and  watch- 
spring.  Your  machine,  your  body,  must 
be  thoroughly  obedient.  It  must  go  just 
so  far  and  no  farther.  You  have  got  to 
be  as  unerring  as  a  planet  holding  its 
own,  emphatically,  between  forces  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal.  Your  aplomb 
must  be  as  absolute  as  the  pounce  of  a 
falcon. 

So  much  for  a  few  of  the  physical  qual- 
ities necessary  to  be  a  Great  Artist  in 
Skating.  See  Wade,  how  he  shows 
them  I 

Now  for  the  moral  and  intellectual. 
Pluck  is  the  first ;  —  it  always  is  the  first 
quality.  Then  enthusiasm.  Then  pa- 
tience. Then  pertinacity.  Then  a  fine 
aesthetic  faculty, —  in  short,  good  taste. 
Then  an  orderly  and  submissive  mind, 
that  can  consent  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Art.  Circumstances, 
too,  must  have  been  reasonably  favorable. 
That  well-known  skeptic,  the  King  of 
tropical  Bantam,  could  not  skate,  because 
he  had  never  seen  ice  and  doubted  even 
the  existence  of  solid  water.  Widdring- 
ton,  after  the  Battle  of  Chevy  Chace, 
could  not  have  skated,  because  he  had 
no  legs, — poor  fellow ! 

But  granted  the  ice  and  the  legs,  then 
if  you  begin  in  the  elastic  days  of  youthj 
when  cold  does  not  sting,  tumbles  do  not 
bruise,  and  duckings  do  not  wet ;  if  yoa 
have  pluck  and  ardor  enough  to  try  ev- 
erything ;  if  you  work  slowly  ahead  and 
stick  to  it ;  if  you  have  good  taste  and  a 
lively  invention ;  if  you  are  a  man,  and 
not  a  lubber ; — then,  in  fine,  you  may  be- 
come a  Great  Skater,  just  as  with  equal 
power  and  equal  pains  you  may  put 
your  grip  on  any  kind  of  Greatness. 

The  technology  of  skating  is  imperfect 
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Few  of  the  great  feats,  the  Big  Things, 
have  admitted  names.  If  I  attempted 
to  catalogue  Wade's  achievements,  this 
chapter  might  become  an  miintelligible 
rhapsody.  A  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen- 
point  cannot  supply  the  place  of  a  sheet 
of  ice  and  a  skate^ge.  Geometry  must 
have  its  diagrams,  Anatomy  its  corpus  to 
carve.  Skating  also  refuses  to  be  spirit- 
ualized into  a  Science ;  it  remains  an  Art, 
and  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  formula. 

Skating  has  its  Little  Go,  its  Great  Go, 
its  Baccalaureate,  its  M.  A.,  its  F.  S.  D., 
(  Doctor  of  Frantic  Skipprng,)  its  A  G.  D., 
(Doctor  of  Airy  Gliding,)  its  N.  T.  D., 
(  Doctor  of  No  Tumbles,)  and  finally  its 
highest  degree,  U.  P.  (Unapproachable 
Podographer). 

Wade  was  U.  P. 

There  were  a  hundred  of  Dunder- 
bunkers  who  had  passed  their  Little  Go 
and  could  skate  forward  and  backward 
easily.  A  half-hundred,  perhaps,  were 
through  the  Great  Go;  these  could  do 
outer  edge  freely.  A  dozen  had  taken 
the  Baccalaureate,  and  were  proudly  re- 
peating the  pirouettes  and  spread-eagles 
of  that  degree.  A  few  could  cross  their 
feet,  on  the  edge,  forward  and  backward, 
and  shift  edge  on  the  same  foot,  and  so 
were  Magistri  Artis, 

Wade,  U.  P.,  added  to  these  an  indefi- 
nite list  of  combinations  and  fresh  contriv- 
ances. He  spun  qnrals  slow,  and  spirals 
neck  or  nothing.  He  pivoted  on  one 
toe,  with  the  other  foot  cutting  rings,  in- 
ner and  outer  edge,  forward  and  back. 
He  skated  on  one  foot  better  than  the 
M.  A.S  could  on  both.  He  ran  on  his 
toes;  he  slid  on  his  heels;  he  cut  up 
shines  like  a  sunbeam  on  a  bender;  he 
swung,  light  as  if  he  could  fly,  if  he  plead- 
ed, like  a  wing-footed  Mercury ;  he  glided 
as  if  will,  not  muscle,  moved  him;  he 
tore  about  in  frensies;  his  pivotal  leg 
stood  firm,  his  balance  leg  flapped  like  a 
graceful  pinion ;  he  turned  somersets ; 
he  jumped,  whirling  backward  as  he 
went,  over  a  platoon  of  boys  laid  flat  on 
the  ice;— the  last  boy  winced,  and  thought 
he  was  amputated ;  but  Wade  flew  over, 
and  the  boy  still  holds  together  as  well  as 


most  boys.  Bendes  this,  he  could  write 
his  name,  with  a  flourish  at  the  end,  like 
the  ruMca  of  a  Spanish  Au2(%o.  He  could 
pedograph  any  letter,  and  multitudes  of 
ingenious  curlicues  which  might  pass  for 
the  alphabets  of  the  unknown  tongues. 
He  could  not  tumble. 

It  was  Fine  Art 

Bill  Tarbox  sometimes  pressed  the 
champion  hard.  But  Bill  stopped  just 
short  of  Fine  Art,  in  High  Artisanship. 

How  Dunderbunk  cheered  this  won- 
drous display  1  How  delighted  the  whole 
population  was  to  believe  they  possessed 
the  best  skater  on  the  North  River !  How 
they  struggled  to  imitate!  How  they 
tumbled,  some  on  their  backs,  some  on 
their  faces,  some  with  dignity  like  the 
dying  Caesar,  some  rebelliously  like  a  cat 
thrown  out  of  a  garret,  some  limp  es  an 
ancient  acrobate  I  How  they  laughed  at 
themselves  and  at  each  other  1 

**  It 's  all  in  the  new  skates,**  says  Wade, 
apologizing  for  his  unapproachable  pow- 
er and  finish. 

"It 's  suthin'  in  the  man,"  says  Smith 
Wheelwright 

"Now  chase  me,  everybody,"  said 
Wade. 

And,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  dodg^ 
ed  the  merry  crowd,  until  at  last,  breath- 
less, he  let  himself  be  touched  by  pretty 
Belle  Purtett,  rosiest  of  all  the  Dunder- 
bunk bevy  of  rosy  maidens  on  the  ice. 

"  He  rayther  beats  Besting,"  says  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Ambuster  to  Smith  Wheel- 
wright "It  's  so  cold  there  that  they 
can  skate  all  the  year  round;  but  he 
beats  them,  all  the  same." 

The  Captain  was  sitting  in  a  queer  lit- 
tle bowl  of  a  skifi*  on  the  deck  of  his 
tug,  and  rocking  it  like  a  cradle,  as  he 
talked. 

"  Besting  's  always  hard  to  beat  in  any- 
thing," rejoined  the  ex-Chairman.  "  But 
if  Besting  is  to  be  beat,  here  's  the  man 
to  do  it" 

And  now,  perhaps,  gentle  reader,  yon 
think  I  have  said  enough  in  behalf  of  a 
limited  fraternity,  the  Skaters. 

The  next  chapter,  then,  shall  take  up 
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Ite  cause  of  the  Lorers,  a  more  namer- 
oof  bod3r,  and  we  will  see  whether  True 
Lore,  which  never  makes  ^  smooUi  run- 
ning," can  help  its  progress  hy  a  skate- 
blMie. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"OO     NOT,     HAPPY     DAY,     TILL      THE 
MAIDEN  YIELDS." 

Chbistmas  noon  at  Dunderbank. 
Everj  skater  was  in  gallc^ing  glee,  —  as 
the  electric  air,  and  the  sparkling  sun, 
and  the  glinting  ice  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  they  all  should  be. 

BeOe  Purtett,  skating  simply  and  well, 
had  oeTer  looked  so  pret^  and  graceful. 
So  thought  BiU  Tarbox. 

He  had  not  spoken  to  her,  nor  she  to 
him,  fi>r  more  than  six  months.  The 
poor  iellow  was  ashamed  of  himself  and 
penitent  for  his  past  bad  courses.  And 
so,  thoQgh  he  longed  to  have  his  old  flame 
reoognixe  him  again,  and  though  he  was 
faitlerij  jealoos  and  miserably  afraid  he 
should  loae  her,  he  had  kept  away  and 
consumed  his  heart  like  a  true  despair^ 
ing  krrcr. 

But  to^lay  Bill  was  a  lion,  only  sec- 
ond to  Wade,  the  unapproachable  fion- 
n^chiet  Bill  was  reinstated  in  publio 
Citeeni,  and  had  won  back  his  standing 
in  the  Foundry.  He  had  to-day  made  a 
speech  which  Perry  Purtett  gave  every- 
body to  nndentand  ^none  of  Senator 
Bin  Seward's  could  hold  the  tallow  to." 
Getting  ap  the  meeting  and  presenting 
Wade  with  the  skates  was  Bill's  own 
fefaeme,  aod  it  had  turned  out  an  emi- 
nent success.  Everything  began  to  look 
hn^A  to  him.  His  past  life  drifted  out 
of  his  mind  like  the  rowdy  tales  he  used 
to  read  in  the  Sunday  newspapers. 

He  had  watdied  Belle  Purtett  all  the 
morning,  and  saw  that  she  distmguished 
nobody  with  her  smiles,  not  even  that 
coq  du  viBage^  Ringdove.  He  also  ob- 
served that  she  was  furtively  watching 
htptt 

By-aod4)y  she  sailed  out  of  the  crowd, 
•ad  went  off  a  little  way  to  practise. 


"Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "sail  in, 
Bill  Tarbox  I" 

Belle  heard  the  sharp  strokes  of  a  pow- 
erful skater  coming  after  her.  Her  heart 
divined  who  this  might  be.  She  sped 
away  like  the  swift  Camilla,  and  her 
modest  drapery  showed  just  enough  and 
"  ne  quid  nimis  "  of  her  ankles. 

Bill  admired  the  grace  and  the  ankles 
immensely.  But  his  hopes  sank  a  little 
at  the  flight,  —  for  he  thought  she  per- 
ceived his  chase  and  meant  to  drop  him. 
Bill  had  not  had  a  classical  education, 
and  knew  nothing  of  Galatea  in  the 
Eclogue,  —  how  she  did  not  hide,  until 
she  saw  her  swain  was  looking  fondly  af- 
ter. 

"  She  wants  to  get  away,"  he  thought 
•"  But  she  sha'n't,  —  no,  not  if  I  have  to 
follow  her  to  Albany." 

He  struck  out  mightily.  Presently 
the  swif^  Camilla  let  herself  be  over- 
taken. 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Purtett"  (Dog- 
ged air.) 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Tarbox."  (Tak- 
en-by-surprise  air.) 

"  I  've  been  admiring  your  skating," 
says  Bill,  trying  to  be  cool. 

"  Have  you  ?  "  rejoins  Belle,  very  cool 
and  distant 

"  Have  you  been  long  on  the  ice  ?  " 
he  inquired,  hypocritically. 

"I  came  on  two  hours  ago  with  Mr. 
Bingdove  and  the  girls,"  retomed  she, 
with  a  twinkle  which  said,  "  Take  that, 
Sir,  for  pretending  you  did  not  see  me." 

"  You  've  seen  Mr.  Wade  skate,  then," 
Bill  said,  ignoring  Ringdove. 

"  Yes ;  is  n't  it  splendid  ?  "  Belle  re- 
plied, kindling. 

"  Tip-top ! " 

"  But  then  he  does  everything  better 
than  anybody." 

"  So  he  does ! "  Bill  said, — true  to  his 
friend,  and  yet  beginning  to  be  jealous 
of  this  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  been  jeabus  of  Wade ;  but 
he  had  quelled  his  fears,  like  a  good  fel- 
low. 

Belle  perceived  BilFs  jealousy,  and 
could  have  cried  for  joy.  She  had  known 
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BB  little  of  her  once  lover's  heart  as  he  of 
hers.  She  only  knew  that  he  stopped 
coming  to  see  her  when  he  fell,  and  had 
not  renewed  his  visits  now  that  he  was 
risen  again.  If  she  had  not  been  charm- 
ingly ruddy  with  the  brisk  air  and  exer- 
cise, she  would  have  betrayed  her  pleas- 
ure at  Bill's  jealousy  with  a  fine  blush. 

The  sense  of  recovered  power  made 
her  wish  to  use  it  again.  She  must  tease 
him  a  little.  So  she  continued,  as  they 
skated  on  in  good  rhythm,—- 

^  Mother  and  I  would  n't  know  what 
to  do  without  Mr.  Wade.  We  like  him 
so  much," —  said  ardently. 

What  Bill  feared  was  true,  then,  he 
thought  Wade,  noble  fellow,  worthy  to 
win  any  woman's  heart,  had  fascinated 
his  landlady's  daughter. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  like  him,"  said 
he.    "He  deserves  it" 

Belle  was  touched  by  her  old  lover's 
forlorn  tone. 

"  He  does  indeed,"  she  said.  "  He  has 
helped  and  taught  us  all  so  much.  He 
has  taken  such  good  care  of  Perry.  And 
then  "  —  here  she  gave  her  companion  a 
little  look  and  a  little  smile  —  "  he  speaks 
so  kindly  of  you,  Mr.  Tarbox." 

Smile,  look,  and  words  electrified  BUL 
He  gave  such  a  spring  on  his  skates  that 
he  shot  far  ahead  of  the  lady.  He  brought 
himself  back  with  a  sharp  turn. 

"  He  has  done  kinder  than  he  can 
speak,"  says  Bill.  "  He  has  made  a  man 
of  me  again,  Miss  Belle." 

"  I  know  it  It  makes  me  very  happy 
to  hear  you  able  to  say  so  of  yourself." 
She  spoke  gravely. 

"Very  happy" — about  anything  that 
concerned  him  ?  Bill  had  to  work  off 
his  overjoy  at  this  by  an  exuberant  flour- 
ish. He  whisked  about  Belle, — outer 
edge  backward.  She  stopped  to  admire. 
He  finished  by  describing  on  the  virgin 
ice,  before  her,  the  letters  B.  P.,  in  his 
neatest  style  of  podography, — easy  let- 
ters to  make,  luckily. 

"  Beautiful  I "  exclaimed  Belle.  "  What 
are  those  letters  ?  Oh !  B.  P. !  What  do 
they  stand  for?" 

"GuessI" 


[Januaryy 

"  I  'm  so  dull,"  said  she,  looking  bright 
as  a  diamond.  "  Let  me  think  I  B.  P.  ? 
British  Poets,  perhaps." 

"  Try  nearer  home ! " 

"  What  are  you  likely  to  be  thinking 
of  that  begins  with  B.  P.  ?— Oh,  I  know  I 
Boilerplates!" 

She  looked  at  him,  —  innocent  as  a 
lamb.  Bill  looked  at  her,  delighted  with 
her  little  coquetry.  A  woman  without 
coquetry  is  insipid  as  a  rose  without  scent, 
as  Champagne  without  bubbles,  or  as  corn- 
ed beef  without  mustard. 

"  It 's  something  I  'm  thinking  of  most 
of  the  time,"  says  he ;  "  but  I  hope  it 's 
softer  than  Boiler  Plates.  B.  P.  stands 
for  Miss  Isabella  Purtett" 

"  Oh ! "  says  Belle,  and  she  skated  on 
in  silence. 

"  Tou  came  down  with  Alonzo  Ring- 
dove?" Bill  asked,  suddenly,  aware  q£ 
another  pang  after  a  moment  of  peace. 

"  He  came  with  me  and  his  sisters,** 
she  replied. 

Tes ;  poor  Ringdove  had  dressed  him- 
self in  his  shiniest  olack,  put  on  hb  bright- 
est patent-leather  boots,  with  his  new 
swan-necked  skates  newly  strapped  over 
them,  and  wore  his  new  dove -colored 
overcoat  with  the  long  skirts,  on  purpose 
to  be  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Belle  on  this 
occasion.    Alas,  in  vain ! 

"Mr.  Rbgdove  is  a  great  friend  of 
yours,  is  n't  he?" 

"  If  you  ever  came  to  see  me  now,  you 
would  know  who  my  friends  are,  Mr. 
Tarbox." 

"  Would  you  be  my  friend  again,  if  I 
came.  Miss  Belle  ? " 

"  Again  ?  I  have  always  been  so, — 
always.  Bill" 

"  Well,  then,  something  more  than  my 
friend,— now  that  I  am  trying  to  be  wor- 
thy of  more,  Belle  ?  " 

"  What  more  can  I  be ?"  she  said,  sofV- 

ly. 

«  My  wife." 

She  curved  to  the  right  He  followed. 
To  the  left  He  was  not  to  be  shaken 
off. 

"  Will  you  promise  me  not  to  say  wdves 
instead  of  vo/nes,  Bill  ?  "  she  said,  lo(^ng 
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prettj  and  saucy  as  could  be.  ^  I  know, 
to  say  W  for  Y  is  fashionable  in  the  iron 
business ;  but  I  don't  like  it." 

**•  What  a  thing  a  woman  is  to  dodge  I  ** 
lays  Bill.  "•  Suppose  I  told  you  that  men 
brought  up  inside  of  boilers,  hammering 
on  the  inside  against  twenty  hammering 
Gke  Wulcans  on  the  outside,  get  their 
ean  to  dnmfounded  that  they  can't  tell 
whether  they  are  saying  valves  or  waives^ 
wiet  or  virUie, — suppose  I  told  you  that, 
—what  would  you  say,  Belle  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  'd  say  that  you  pronounce 
wtue  so  well,  and  act  it  so  sincerely,  that 
I  can't  make  any  objection  to  your  other 
words.  If  you  'd  asked  me  to  be  your 
ti/tf  Bill,  I  might  have  said  I  did  n't  un- 
derstand ;  but  wife  I  do  understand,  and 
Isay" 

She  nodded,  and  tried  to  skate  off.  Bill 
stock  close  to  her  side. 

**  Is  this  true.  Belle  ?  "  he  said,  almost 
doubtfully. 

"True  as  truth  1" 

She  put  out  her  hand.  He  took  it,  and 
they  skated  on  together, —  hearts  beating 
to  the  rhythm  of  their  movements.  The 
uproar  and  merriment  of  the  village  came 
only  faintly  to  them.  It  seemed  as  if 
all  Nature  was  hushed  to  listen  to  their 
plighted  troth,  their  words  of  love  re- 
newed, more  earnest  for  long  suppres- 
Boo.  The  beautiful  ice  spread  before 
them,  like  their  life  to  come,  a  pathway 
untouched  by  any  sorrowful  or  weary 
footstep.  The  blue  sky  was  cloudless. 
The  keen  air  stirred  the  pulses  like  the 
vapor  of  frozen  wine.  The  benignant 
mountains  westward  kindly  surveyed  the 
happy  pair,  and  the  sun  seemed  created 
to  wann  and  cheer  them. 

**  And  you  forgive  me,  Belle  ?  "  said  the 
lover.  **  I  feel  as  if  I  had  only  gone  bad 
to  make  me  know  how  much  better  going 
light  ta" 


"  I  always  knew  you  would  find  it  out 
I  never  stopped  hoping  and  praying  for 
it" 

"  That  must  have  been  what  brought 
Mr.  Wade  here,* 

<'  Oh,  I  did  hate  him  so,  BiU,  when  I 
heard  of  something  that  happened  be- 
tween you  and  him!  I  thought  him  a 
brute  and  a  tyrant  I  never  could  get 
over  it,  until  he  told  mother  that  you 
were  the  best  machinist  he  ever  knew, 
and  would  some  time  grow  to  be  a  great 
inventor." 

<*  I  'm  glad  you  hated  him.  I  suffered 
rattlesnakes  and  collapsed  flues  for  fear 
you  'd  go  and  love  him."  | 

"  My  affections  were  engaged,"  she  sud, 
with  simple  seriousness. 

"  Oh,  if  I  'd  only  thought  so  long  ago  I 
How  lovely  you  are  I "  exclaims  Bill,  in 
an  ecstasy.  *<And  how  refined!  And 
how  good  !    God  bless  you ! " 

He  made  up  such  a  wishful  mouth, — 
so  wishful  for  one  of  the  pleasurable  du- 
ties of  mouths,  that  Belle  blushed,  laugh- 
ed, and  looked  down,  and  as  she  did  so 
saw  that  one  of  her  straps  was  trailing. 

"  Please  fix  it.  Bill,"  she  said,  stopping 
and  kneeling. 

Bill  also  knelt,  and  his  wishful  mouth 
immediately  took  its  chance. 

A  manly  smack  and  sweet  little  femi- 
nine chirp  sounded  as  their  lips  met 

Boom !  twanging  gay  as  the  first  tap 
of  a  marriage-bell,  a  loud  crack  in  the 
ice  rang  musically  for  leagues  up  and 
down  the  river.  "  Bravo  1 "  it  seemed  to 
say.  "Well  done,  BiU  Tarbox !  Try 
again!"  Which  the  happy  fellow  did, 
and  the  happy  maiden  permitted. 

"  Now,"  said  Bill,  "  let  us  go  and  hug 
Mr.  Wade!" 

"  What !  Both  of  us  ?  "  Belle  protest- 
ed. "Mr.  Tarbox,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you  1" 
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Though  the  smallest  boalder  is  heavy, 
and  even  the  merest  pebble  has  a  per- 
ceptible weight,  yet  the  entire  planet, 
toward  which  both  gravitate,  floats  more 
lightly  than  any  feather.  In  literature 
somewhat  analogous  may  be  observed. 
Here  also  are  found  the  insignificant  light- 
ness of  the  pebble  and  the  mighty  light- 
ness of  the  planet ;  while  between  them 
range  the  weighty  masses,  superior  to  the 
petty  ponderability  of  the  one,  and  un- 
equal to  ^e  firmamental  float  of  the  oth- 
er. Accordingly,  setting  out  from  the 
mole-atid-pebble  extreme,  you  find,  that, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  increasing  values 
of  thought  are  commonly  indicated  by  in- 
creasing gravity,  by  more  and  more  of 
state-paper  weightiness ;  but  beyond  this 
the  rule  is  reversed,  and  lightness  be- 
comes the  sign  and  measure  of  excel- 
lence. Bishop  Butler  and  Richard  Hook- 
er-7  especially  the  latter,  the  first  book 
of  whose  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  **  is  a  tru- 
ly noble  piece  of  writing — stand,  perhaps, 
at  the  head  of  the  weighty  class  of  writ- 
ers in  our  language;  but  going  beyond 
these  to  the  "  Areopagitica  "  of  Milton,  or 
even  to  the  powerful  prose  of  Rsdeigh, 
you  pass  the  boundary- line,  and  are 
touched  with  the  buoyant  influences  of 
the  Muse.  Shakspeare  and  Plato  are 
lighter  than  levity ;  they  are  lifting  for- 
ces, and  weigh  less  than  nothing.  The 
novelette  of  the  season,  or  any  finest  and 
flimsiest  gossamer  that  is  fabricated  in 
our  literary  looms,  compares  with  "  Lear," 
with  **  Prometheus  Bound,"  with  any  su- 
preme work,  only  as  cobwebs  and  this- 
tle-down, that  are  easily  borne  by  the 
breeze,  may  compare  with  sparrows  and 
thrushes,  that  can  fly  and  withal  sing. 

There  is  a  call  for  "  light  reading,"  and 
I  for  one  applaud  the  demand.  A  light- 
ening influence  b  the  best  that  books  or 
men  can  bestow  upon  us.  Information 
is  good,  but  invigoration  is  a  thousand 
times  better.  Cheer,  cheer  and  vigor  for 
the  world's  heart  I    It  is  because  man's 


hope  is  so  low,  and  his  imaginations  so 
poor,  that  he  is  earthly  and  eviL  Wings 
for  these  unfledged  hearts!  Transfor- 
mation for  these  grubs !  Give  us  anima- 
tion, inspiration,  joy,  faith !  Give  us  en- 
livening, lightsome  airs,  to  which  our  souls 
shall,  on  a  sudden,  begin  to  dance,  keep- 
ing step  with  the  angels  I  What  else  is 
worth  having  ?  Each  one  of  these  sor- 
did sons  of  men  —  is  he  not  a  new-bom 
Apollo,  who  waits  only  for  the  ambrosia 
from  Olympus,  to  spring  forth  in  divine- 
ness  of  beauty  and  strength  ? 

Nevertheless,  I  know  not  of  any  read- 
ing so  hopelessly  heavy  as  large  portions 
of  that  which  claims  the  name  of  light 
Light  writing  it  may  be ;  but,  consider- 
ed as  reading,  one  would  be  unjust  to 
charge  upon  it  any  lack  of  avoirdupois. 
It  b  like  the  bran  of  wheat,  which,  thoi^h 
of  little  weight  in  the  barrel,  is  heavy 
enough  in  the  stomach, —  Dr.  Sylvester 
Graham  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
It  is  related  of  an  Italian  culprit,  that, 
being  required,  in  punishment  of  his 
crime,  to  make  choice  between  lying  in 
prison  for  a  term  of  years  and  reading 
the  history  of  Guicciardini,  he  chose  the 
latter,  but,  af\er  a  brief  trial,  petitioned 
for  leave  to  reverse  his  election.  I  nev- 
er attempted  Guicciardini;  but  I  did 
once  attempt  Pope's  "Dunciad."  And 
was  it  really  the  doom  of  a  generation 
of  readers  to  find  delight  in  this  boc^  ? 
One  must  suppose  sa  There  are  those 
in  our  day  whose  hard  fate  it  is  to  read 
and  to  like  James's  and  Bulwer's  novels. 
But  greatly  mistaken  is  the  scholar  who, 
for  relief  from  severe  studies,  goes  to  an 
empty  or  insincere  book.  It  is  like  sav- 
ing money,  afler  large  and  worthy  ex- 
penditures, by  purchasing  at  a  low  price 
that  which  is  worth  nothing, —  buying 
"  gold  "  watches  at  a  mock-auction  room. 

Indeed,  no  book,  however  witty,  lively, 
saltatory,  can  have  the  volant  eflTects  we 
covet,  if  it  want  substance  and  serious- 
ness.   Substance,  however,  is  to  be  widely 
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£itnigai8bed  fixMn  ponderability.  Oxy- 
gen is  not  BO  ponderous  as  lead  or  gran- 
He,  bat  it  is  far  more  substantial  than  ei- 
ther, and,  as  every  one  knows,  infinitely 
more  aerriceable  to  liie.  The  distinction 
is  equally  Talid  when  applied  to  books 
and  to  men.  The  ^'aiiy  nothings  "  of 
imagination  pioTO  to  be  the  most  endur- 
ing somethings  of  the  world's  literature ; 
and  the  hmt  lightness  of  heart  may  go 
with  the  porest  truth  of  soul  and  the  most 
precioos  Tirtue  .of  intelligence.  All  ex- 
previons  carry  the  perpetual  savors  of 
their  origin ;  and  as  brooks  that  dance 
and  frolic  with  the  sunbeams  and  mur- 
■mr  to  the  birds,  light-hearted  forever, 
win  yet  bear  sands  of  gold,  if  they  flow 
from  anriferous  hills,  so  any  bubble  and 
pari  of  laughter,  proceeding  from  a  wise 
and  wealthy  soul,  will  bear  a  noble  sig- 
niicance.  In  point  of  fact,  some  of  the 
merrieflt  books  in  the  world  are  among 
the  most  richly  freighted.  And  as  airy 
and  mirthfid  boc^  may  be  substantial 
and  serious,  so  it  is  an  effect  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  noUe  and  significant  mirth 
tiiat  is  produced  upon  us  by  the  grandest 
pieces  of  serious  writing.  Thus,  he  who 
lightly  reads  die  ^'Phedon"  or  "Phss- 
dms"  of  Plato  smiles  through  all  the 
depths  of  his  brain,  though  no  pronoun- 
ced smile  show  on  his  face ;  and  he  who 
li^itly  reads  the  book  of  Cervantes, 
though  the  laughters  plunge,  as  it  were, 
in  cascades  fit>m  his  lips,  is  earnest  at 
heart,  and  full  of  sound  and  tender  med- 
itatioiis. 

If  now,  setting  aside  all  books,  whether 
pretending  to  gayety  or  gravity,  that  are 
simply  empty  and  ineffectual,  we  inquire 
for  the  prime  distinction  between  books 
li^t  in  a  worthy  and  unworthy  sense,  it 
win  appear  to  be  ^  distinction  between 
inspiration  and  alcohol, — between  effects 
divinely  real  and  effects  illusory  and  mo- 
mmtary.  The  drunkard  dreams  of  fly- 
ing, and  fimcies  the  stars  themselves  lefl 
below  him,  while  he  is  really  lying  in  the 
glitter.  There  are  those,  and  numbers 
of  those,  who  in  reading  seek  no  more 
dian  to  be  cheated  in  a  similar  way.  In- 
deed, to  acknowledge  a  disagreeable  fact, 


there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  reading  in 
our  day  that  is  simply  a  substitute  for  the 
potations  and  "heavy-handed  revel  "of 
our  Saxon  ancestors.  In  both  cases  it 
is  a  spurious  exaltation  of  feeling  that  is 
tought;  in  both  cases  those  who  for  a 
moment  seem  to  themselves  lariu  ascend- 
ing to  meet  the  sun  are  but  worms  eat- 
ing earth. 

This  celestial  lightness,  which  consti- 
tutes the  last  praise  and  causes  the  pur- 
est benefit  of  books,  comes  not  of  any 
manner  of  writing;  no  mere  vivacity, 
though  that  of  a  French  writer  of  me- 
moirs, though  that  of  Ars^ne  Houssaye 
himself,  can  compass  it ;  by  no  knack  or 
talents  is  it  to  be  attained.  Perfect  style 
has,  indeed,  many  allurements,  and  is  of 
exceeding  price;  but  it  is  no  chariot  of 
Elijah,  nevertheless.  Was  ever  style  more 
delightful,  of  its  kind,  than  Dryden's? 
Was  ever  style  more  heavy  and  monot- 
onous than  that  of  Swedenborg  in  his  the- 
ological works  ?  But  I  have  read  Dry- 
den,  not  indeed  without  pleasure  in  his 
masterly  exquisite  ease  and  sureness  of 
statement  and  his  occasional  touches  of 
admirable  good  sense,  yet  with  no  slight- 
est liberation  of  spirit,  with  no  degree, 
greater  or  less,  of  that  magical  and  mar- 
vellous evocation  of  inward  resource, 
whose  blessed  surprise  now  and  then  in 
life  makes  for  us  angelic  moments,  and 
feelingly  persuades  us  that  our  earth  also 
is  a  star  and  in  the  sky.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  once  read  Swedenborg's  **  Angel- 
.ic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Divine  Love 
and  the  Divine  Wisdom "  with  such  en- 
ticement, such  afflatus,  such  quickening 
and  heightening  of  soul,  as  I  cannot  de- 
scribe without  seeming  excessive.  Until 
half  through  the  book,  I  turned  every 
page  with  the  feeling  that  before  another 
page  I  might  see  the  chasm  between  the 
real  and  phenomenal  worlds  fairly  bridg- 
ed over.  Of  course,  it  disappointed  me 
in  the  end ;  but  what  of  that  ?  To  have 
kindled  and  for  a  time  sustained  the  ex- 
pectation which  should  render  possible 
such  disappointment  was  a  benefit  that 
a  whole  Bodleian  Library  might  fail  to 
confer.    These  benefits  come  to  us  not 
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from  the  writer  as  soch,  but  from  the  man 
behind  the  writer.  He  who  dwells  aloft 
amid  the  deathless  orient  imaginations  of 
the  human  race,  easily  inhabiting  their 
atmosphere  as  his  native  element,— about 
him,  and  him  only,  are  the  halos  and 
dawns  of  immortal  youth ;  and  his  speechi 


though  with  many  babyish  or  barbaroi 
fancies,  many  melancholies  and  vices  < 
the  blood  compounded,  carries  neverth 
less  some  refrain  of  divine  hilarity,  th 
beguiles  men  of  their  sordidness,  the 
sullenness,  and  low  cares,  they  know  n 
how  nor  why. 


PILGRIMAGE  TO  OLD  BOSTON. 


JiUA^.Jif 


We  set  out  at  a  little  past  eleven,  and 
made  our  first  stage  to  Manchester.  We 
were  by  this  time  sufficiently  Anglicized 
to  reckon  the  morning  a  bright  and  sun- 
ny one ;  although  the  May  sunshine  was 
mingled  with  water,  as  it  were,  and  dis- 
tempered with  a  very  bitter  east-wind. 

Lancashire  is  a  dreary  county,  (all,  at 
least,  except  its  hilly  portions,)  and  I 
have  never  passed  through  it  without 
wishing  myself  anywhere  but  in  that  par- 
ticular spot  where  I  then  happened  to 
be.  A  few  places  along  our  route  were 
historically  interesting ;  as,  for  example, 
Bolton,  which  was  the  scene  of  many  re- 
markable events  in  the  Parliamentary 
War,  and  in  the  market-square  of  which 
one  of  the  Earb  of  Derby  was  beheaded. 
We  saw,  along  the  way-side,  the  never- 
failing  green  fields,  hedges,  and  other  mo- 
notonous features  of  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish landscape.  There  were  little  factory 
villages,  too,  or  larger  towns,  with  their 
tall  chunneys,  and  their  pennons  of  black 
smoke,  their  uglinesses  of  brick-work, 
and  their  heaps  of  refuse  matter  from 
the  furnace,  which  seems  to  be  the  only 
kind  of  stuff*  which  Nature  cannot  take 
back  to  herself  and  resolve  into  the  ele- 
ihents,  when  man  has  thrown  it  aside. 
These  hillocks  of  waste  and  efiete  min- 
eral always  disfigure  the  neighborhood 
of  ironmongering  towns,  and,  even  after 
a  considerable  antiquity,  are  hardly  made 
decent  with  a  little  grass. 

At  a  quarter  to  two  we  left  Manches- 
ter by  the  Sheffield  and  Lincoln  Railway. 


The  scenery  grew  rather  better  than  tl 
through  which  we  had  hitherto  pass< 
though, still  by  no  means  very  strikic 
for  (except  in  the  phow-districts,  such 
the  Lake  country,  or  Derbyshire)  Ei 
lish  scenery  is  not  particularly  well  wo 
looking  at,  considered  as  a  spectacle  o 
picture.  It  has  a  real,  homely  charm 
its  own,  no  doubt ;  and  the  rich  verdi: 
and  the  thorough  finish  added  by  bun 
art,  are  perhaps  as  attractive  to  an  An 
lean  eye  as  any  stronger  feature  co 
be.  Ourjoumey,  however,  between  M 
Chester  and  Sheffield  was  not  throng 
rich  tract  of  country,  but  along  a  va 
walled  in  by  bleak,  ridgy  hills  extend 
straight  as  a  rampart,  and  across  bl 
moorUnds  with  here  and  there  a  p 
tation  of  trees.  Sometimes  there  f 
long  and  gradual  ascents,  bleak,  vrii 
and  desolate,  conveying  the  very  imp 
sion  which  the  reader  gets  from  ii 
passages  of  Miss  Brontes  novels, 
still  more  from  those  of  her  two  sis 
Old  stone  or  brick  fiaum-houses,  and,  < 
in  a  while,  an  old  church-tower,  were 
ible :  but  these  are  almost  too  commoi 
jects  to  be  noticed  in  an  English  ] 
scape. 

On  a  railway,  I  suspect,  what  littl 
do  see  of  the  country  is  seen  quite  a 
because  it  was  never  intended  to  be  \ 
ed  at  from  any  point  of  view  in 
straight  line ;  so  that  it  is  like  looki 
the  wrong  side  of  a  piece  of  tap^ 
The  old  highways  and  footpaths  we 
natural  as  brooks  and  rivulets,  and  i^ 
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ed  tbemselYM  by  an  ineTitable  impulse 
to  the  phjsiognoiDy  of  the  countxy ;  and, 
finthermoiie,  erery  object  within  view  of 
them  had  some  subtile  reference  to  their 
earres  and  undulations :  but  the  line  of  a 
nilwaj  is  perfectly  artificial,  and  puts  all 
precedent  things  at  sixes-and-sevens.  At 
any  rate,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  there 
is  seldom  anything  worth  seeing  within 
the  scope  of  a  railway  trareller's  eye; 
and  if  Uiere  were,  it  requires  an  alert 
marksman  to  take  a  flying  shot  at  the 
picturesque. 

At  one  of  the  stations,  (it  was  near  a 
Tillage  of  ancient  aspect,  nestling  round 
a  church,  on  a  wide  Yorkshire  moor,)  I 
saw  a  tall  old  lady  in  black,  who  seemed 
lo  haTe  just  alighted  from  the  train.  She 
onght  my  attention  by  a  singular  move- 
ment of  the  head,  not  once  only,  but  con- 
tinually repeated,  and  at  regular  inter- 
nals, aa  if  she  were  making  a  stem  and 
solemn  protest  against  some  action  that 
devekped  itself  befi)re  her  eyes,  and  were 
fiveboding  terrible  disaster,  if  it  should 
be  pexmted  in.  Of  course,  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  paralytic  or  nervous  af- 
fection ;  yet  one  might  fancy  that  it  had 
ilB  origin  in  some  unspeakable  wrong, 
perpetrated  half  a  lifetime  ago  in  this  old 
gentlewoman's  presence,  either  against 
herself  or  somebody  whom  she  loved  still 
better.  Her  features  had  a  wonderful 
stemnem,  which,  I  presume,  was  caused 
by  her  habitual  effort  to  compose  and 
keep  them  quiet,  and  thereby  counter- 
act the  tendency  to  paralytic  movement 
The  slow,  regular,  and  inexorable  char- 
acter of  the  motion, — her  look  of  force 
and  self-control,  which  had  the  appear- 
aaoe  of  rendering  it  voluntary,  while  yet 
it  was  so  fateful, — have  stamped  this  poor 
lady's  &ce  and  gesture  into  my  memory ; 
so  that,  some  dark  day  or  other,  I  am  afraid 
she  will  r^vroduce  herself  in  a  dismal  ro- 
mance. 

The  tram  stopped  a  minute  or  two,  to 
aUow  the  tickets  to  be  taken,  just  before 
entering  the  Sheffield  station,  and  thence 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  town  of 
razors  and  penknives,  enveloped  in  a 
ckMid  of  its  own  difiusing.    My  impres- 


sions of  it  are  extremely  vague  and  misty, 
—  or,  rather,  smoky :  for  Sheffield  seems 
to  me  smokier  than  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, or  Birmingham,  —  smokier  than  aU 
England  besides,  unless  Newcastle  be  the 
exception.  It  might  have  been  Pluto's 
own  metropolis,  shrouded  in  sulphurous 
vapor;  and,  indeed,  our  approach  to  it 
had  been  by  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  through  a  tunnel  three  miles  in 
length,  quite  traversing  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  a  mountainous  hill. 

Afler  passing  Sheffield,  the  scenery 
became  sofler,  gentler,  yet  more  pictu- 
resque. At  one. point  we  saw  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  utmost  northern  verge  of 
Sherwood  Forest, — not  consisting,  how- 
ever, of  thousand-year  oaks,  extant  from 
Robin  Hood's  days,  but  of  young  and 
thriving  plantations,  which  will  require  a 
century  or  two  of  slow  English  growth  to 
give  them  much  breadth  of  shade.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam's  property  lies  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  probably  his  castle  was  hid- 
den among  some  soft  depth  of  foliage 
not  far  off.  Farther  onward  the  coun- 
try grew  quite  level  around  us,  whereby 
I  judged  that  we  must  now  be  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  and  shortly  afler  six  o'clock 
we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Cathe- 
dral towers,  though  they  loomed  scarcely 
huge  enough  for  our  preconceived  idea 
of  them.  But,  as  we  drew  nearer,  the 
great  edifice  began  to  assert  itself,  mak- 
ing us  acknowledge  it  to  be  larger  than 
our  receptivity  could  take  in. 

At  the  railway-station  we  found  no 
cab,  (it  being  an  unknown  vehicle  in 
Lincoln,)  but  only  an  omnibus  belonging 
to  the  Saracen's  Head,  which  the  driver 
reconunended  as  the  best  hotel  in  the 
city,  and  took  us  thither  accordingly.  It 
received  us  hospitably,  and  looked  com- 
fortable enough;  though,  like  the  hotels 
of  most  old  English  towns,  it  had  a  musty 
fragrance  of  antiquity,  such  as  I  have 
smelt  in  a  seldom-opened  London  church 
where  the  broad-aisle  is  paved  with  tomb- 
stones. The  house  was  of  an  ancient 
fashion,  the  entrance  into  its  interior 
court-yard  being  through  an  arch,  in  the 
mde  of  which  is  the  door  of  the  hotel 
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There  are  long  corridors,  an  intribate  aiu 
rangement  of  passages,  and  an  up-«nd- 
down  meandering  of  staircases,  amid 
which  it  would  be  no  marvel  to  encoun- 
ter some  forgotten  guest  who  had  gone 
astraj  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  was 
still  seeking  for  his  bed-room  while  the 
rest  of  his  generation  were  in  their  graves. 
There  is  no  exaggerating  the  confusion 
of  mind  that  seizes  upon  a  stranger  in 
the  bewildering  geography  of  a  great 
old-fashioned  English  inn. 

This  hotel  stands  in  the  principal  street 
of  Lincoln,  and  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  one  of  the  ancient  city-gates, 
which  is  arched  across  the  public  way, 
with  a  smaller  arch  for  footrpassengers 
on  either  side ;  the  whole,  a  gray,  time- 
gnawn,  ponderous,  shadowy  structure, 
tiirough  the  dark  vista  of  whbh  3rou  look 
into  the  Middle  Ages.  The  street  is  nar- 
row, and  retains  many  antique  peculiar- 
ities; though,  unquestionably,  English 
domestic  architecture  has  lost  its  most 
impressive  features,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century.  In  this  respect,  there  are 
finer  old  towns  than  Lincoln:  Chester, 
for  instance,  and  Shrewsbury,  —  which 
last  is  unusually  rich  in  those  quaint  and 
stately  edifices  where  the  gentry  of  the 
shire  used  to  make  their  winter-abodes, 
in  a  provincial  metropolis.  Almost  ev* 
erywhere,  nowadays,  there  is  a  monotony 
of  modem  brick  or  stuccoed  fronts,  hid- 
ing houses  that  are  older  than  ever,  but 
obliterating  the  picturesque  antiquity  of 
the  street 

Between  seven  atid  eight  o'clock  (it 
being  still  broad  daylight  in  these  long 
English  days)  we  set  out  to  pay  a  pre- 
liminary visit  to  the  exterior  of  the  Ca- 
thedral Passing  through  the  8tone 
Bow,  as  the  city-gate  close  by  is  called, 
we  ascended  a  street  which  grew  steeper 
and  narrower  as  we  advanced,  till  at  last 
it  got  to  be  the  steepest  street  I  ever 
climbed,  —  so  steep  that  any  carriage,  if 
left  to  itself,  would  rattle  downward  much 
faster  than  it  could  possibly  be  drawn  np. 
Being  almost  the  only  hill  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  inhalMtants  seem  disposed  to 
make  the  most  of  it    The  houses  on 


each  side  had  no  very  remarkable  as- 
pect, except  one  with  a  stone  portal  and 
carved  ornaments,  which  is  now  a  dwell- 
ing-place for  poverty-stricken  people, 
but  may  have  been  an  aristocratic  abode 
in  the  days  of  the  Norman  kings,  to 
whom  its  style  of  architecture  dates  back. 
This  is  called  the  Jewesses  House,  having 
been  inhabited  by  a  woman  of  that  faith 
who  was  hanged  six  hundred  years  ago. 
And  still  the  street  grew  steeper  and 
steeper.  Certainly,  the  Bbbop  and  cler- 
gy of  Lincoln  ought  not  to  be  fat  men, 
but  of  very  spiritual,  saint-like,  aUnost 
angelic  habit,  if  it  beia  frequent  part  of 
their  ecclesiastical  duty  to  climb  this  hill ; 
for  it  is  a  real  penance,  and  was  prob- 
ably performed  as  such,  and  groaned 
over  accordingly,  in  monkish  times.  For- 
merly, on  the  day  of  hb  installation,  the 
Bishop  used  to  ascend  the  hill  barefoot, 
and  was  doubtless  cheered  and  invigo- 
rated by  looking  upward  to  the  gran- 
deur that  was  to  consde  him  for  the  ho- 
mility  of  his  approach.  We,  likewise, 
were  beckoned  onward  by  glimpses  of 
the  Cathedral  towers,  and,  finally,  at- 
taining an  open  square  on  the  summit, 
we  saw  an  old  Gothic  gateway  to  the 
left  hand,  and  ano^er  to  the  right  The 
latter  had  apparently  been  a  part  of  the 
exterior  defences  of  the  Cathedral,  at  a 
time  when  the  edifice  was  fortified.  The 
west  front  rose  behind.  We  passed 
through  one  of  the  side-arches  of  the 
Gothic  portal,  and  found  ourselves  in 
the  Cathedral  Close,  a  wide,  level  space, 
where  the  great  old  Minster  has  fiur 
room  to  sit,  looking  down  on  Uie  ancient 
structures  that  surround  it,  all  of  which, 
in  former  days,  were  the  habitations  of 
its  dignitaries  and  officers.  Some  of 
them  are  still  occupied  as  such,  though 
others  are  in  too  neglected  and  dilapi- 
dated a  state  to  seem  worthy  of  so  splen- 
did an  establishment.  Unless  it  be  Salis- 
bury Close,  however,  (which  is  incom- 
parably rich  as  regards  the  old  residen- 
ces that  belong  to  it,)  I  remember  no 
more  comfortably  picturesque  precincts 
round  any  other  cathedral.  But,  in 
truth,  aUnost  every  cathedral  close,  in 
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tsni,  hat  seemed  to  me  the  loTefiest,  co- 
aest,  nfeet,  least  wind^haken,  mort  de<v 
orooB,  and  inoet  enjoyable  dielter  that 
erer  the  thrift  and  lelfiflhnes  of  mortal 
man  cootrired  for  himseE  How  delight- 
fbl,  to  combine  all  this  with  the  lervice 
of  the  temple ! 

Lincoln  Cathedral  it  built  of  a  jellowish 
brown-stone,  which  appears  either  to  hare 
beed  largely  restored,  or  else  does  not 
iMmne  the  hoary,  crombly  surface  tiiat 
pres  SQch  a  venerable  aspect  to  most  of 
the  ancient  churches  and  castles  in  £ng- 
In  many  parts,  the  recent  restora- 
are  quite  evident;  but  other,  and 
■mch  the  larger  portions,  can  scarcely 
have  been  touched  for  centuries :  for 
&ere  are  still  the  gargoyles,  perfect,  or 
with  broken  noses,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  showing  that  variety  and  fertility  of 
grotesque  extravagance  which  no  mod- 
em imitatioa  can  effect  There  are 
innumerable  niches,  too,  up  the  whole 
height  of  the  towers,  above  and  around 
die  entrance,  and  all  over  the  walls: 
most  of  them  empty,  but  a  few  contain- 
ing the  lamentable  remnants  of  headless 
saints  and  angels.  It  is  singular  what  a 
native  animosity  lives  in  the  human  heart 
against  carved  images,  insomuch  that, 
whether  they  represent  Christian  saint 
or  Pagan  deity,  all  unsophisticated  men 
seise  the  &nt  safe  opportunity  to  knock 
off  their  heads !  In  spite  of  all  dilapi- 
dations, however,  the  effect  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Cathedral  is  still  exceedingly 
rich,  being  covered  fhnn  massive  base  to 
airy  sommit  with  the  minutest  details  of 
senlptore  and  carving:  at  least,  it  was 
;  and  even  now  the  sfMntual  im- 
of  its  beauty  remains  so  strong, 
Ikit  we  have  to  look  twice  to  see  that 
t  flf  it  has  been  obliterated.  I  have 
a  dKrry-stone  carved  all  over  by  a 
.  io  minutely  that  it  must  have  cost 
half  a  lifetime  of  labor;  and  this 
front  seems  to  have  been  elab- 
ted  in  a  monkish  spirit,  like  that  cher- 
ry-stone. Not  that  die  result  is  in  the 
least  petty,  but  miraculously  grand,  and 
afl  the  more  so  for  the  faithAil  beauty  of 
^details. 


An  elderly  man,  sedng  us  looking  up 
at  the  west  front,  came  to  the  door  of  an 
adjacent  house,  and  called  to  inquire  if 
we  wished  to  go  into  the  Cathedral ;  but 
as  there  would  have  been  a  dusky  twilight 
beneath  its  roof,  like  the  antiquity  that 
has  sheltered  itself  within,  we  declined 
for  the  present.  So  we  merely  walked 
round  the  exterior,  and  thought  it  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  York ;  though,  on 
recollection,  I  hardly  deem  it  so  majes- 
tic and  mighty  as  that  It  is  vain  to  at- 
tempt a  description,  or  seek  even  to  re- 
cord the  feeHng  which  the  edifice  inspires. 
It  does  not  impress  the  beholder  as  an  in- 
animate^bjeet,  but  as  something  that  has 
a  vast,  quiet,  long>enduring  life  of  its  own, 
—  a  creation  which  man  did  not  build, 
though  in  some  way  or  other  it  is  con- 
nected with  him,  and  kindred  to  human 
nature.  In  short,  I  fall  straightway  to 
talking  nonsense,  when  I  try  to  express 
my  inner  sense  of  this  and  other  cathe- 
drals. 

While  we  stood  in  the  dose,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Minster,  the  clock 
chimed  the  quarters;  and  then  Great 
Tom,  who  hangs  in  the  Rood  Tower,  told 
us  it  was  eight  o'clock,  in  far  the  sweetest 
and  mightiest  accents  that  I  ever  heard 
fVom  any  bell, — slow,  and  solemn,  and 
allowing  the  profound  reverberations  of 
each  stroke  to  die  away  before  the  next 
one  fell.  It  was  still  broad  daylight  in 
that  upper  region  of  the  town,  and  would 
be  so  for  some  time  longer ;  but  the  even- 
ing atmosphere  was  getting  sharp  and 
cooL  We  therefore  descended  the  steep 
street,— our  younger  companion  running 
before  us,  and  gathering  such  headway 
that  I  fully  expected  him  to  break  his 
head  against  some  projecting  walL 

In  the  morning  we  took  a  fly,  (an  £ng- 
hsh  term  for  an  exceedingly  sluggish  ve- 
hicle,) and  drove  up  to  the  Minster  by 
a  road  rather  less  steep  and  abrupt  than 
the  one  we  had  previously  climbed.  We 
alighted  before  the  west  front,  and  sent 
our  charioteer  in  quest  of  the  verger; 
but,  as  he  was  not  immediately  to  be 
found,  a  young  giri  let  us  into  the  nave. 
We  found  it  very  grand,  it  is  needless  to 
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say,  but  not  so  grand,  methought,  as  the 
vast  nave  of  York  Cathedral,  especially 
beneath  the  great  central  tower  of  the 
latter.  Unless  a  writer  intends  a  pro- 
fessedly architectural  description,  there  is 
but  one  set  of  phrases  in  which  to  talk  of 
all  the  cathedrals  in  England,  and  else- 
where. They  are  alike  in  their  great 
features :  an  acre  or  two  of  stone  flags 
for  a  pavement;  rows  of  vast  columns 
supporting  a  vaulted  roof  at  a  dusky 
height;  great  windows,  sometimes  richly 
bedimmed  with  ancient  or  modem  stain- 
ed glass ;  an  elaborately  carved  screen 
between  the  nave  and  chancel,  breaking 
the  vista  that  might  else  be  of  such  glori- 
ous length,  and  which  is  further  choked 
up  by  a  massive  oi^an,— in  spite  of  which 
obstructions,  you  catch  the  broad,  varie- 
gated glimmer  of  the  painted  east  win- 
dow, where  a  hundred  saints  wear  their 
robes  of  transfiguration.  Within  the 
screen  are  the  carved  oaken  stalls  of  the 
Chapter  and  Prebendaries,  the  Bishop's 
throne,  the  pulpit,  the  altar,  and  what- 
ever else  may  furnish  out  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  Nor  must  we  foi^t  the  range 
of  chapels,  (once  dedicated  to  Catholic 
saints,  but  which  have  now  lost  their  in- 
dividual consecration,)  nor  the  old  monu- 
ments of  kings,  warriors,  and  prelates,  in 
the  side-aisles  of  the  chancel.  In  close 
contiguity  to  the  main  body  of  the  Cathe- 
dral is  the  Chapter-House,  which,  here  at 
Lincoln,  as  at  Salisbury,  is  supported  by 
one  central  pillar  rising  from  the  floor, 
and  putting  forth  branches  like  a  tree,  to 
hold  up  the  roof  Adjacent  to  the  Chap- 
ter-House are  the  cloisters,  extending 
round  a  quadrangle,  and  paved  with 
lettered  tombstones,  the  more  antique  of 
which  have  had  their  inscriptions  half 
obliterated  by  the  feet  of  monks  taking 
their  noontide  exercise  in  these  sheltered 
walks,  five  hundred  years  ago.  Some 
of  these  old  burial-stones,  although  with 
ancient  crosses  engraved  upon  them,  have 
been  made  to  serve  as  memorials  to  dead 
people  of  very  recent  date. 

In  the  chancel,  among  the  tombs  of 
foigotten  bishops  and  knights,  we  saw  an 
immense  slab  of  stone  purporting  to  be 


the  monument  of  Catherine  Swineferd, 
wife  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  also,  here  was 
the  shrine  of  the  little  Saint  Hugh,  that 
Christian  child  who  was  fabled  to  have 
been  crucified  by  the  Jews  of  Lincoln. 
The  Cathedral  is  not  particularly  rich  in 
monuments ;  for  it  sufiered  grievous  out- 
rage and  dilapidation,  both  at  the  Refor- 
mation and  in  Cromwell's  time.  This 
latter  iconoclast  is  in  especially  bad  odor 
with  the  sextons  and  vergers  of  most  of 
the  old  churches  which  I  have  vinted. 
His  soldiers  stabled  their  steeds  in  the 
nave  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  backed 
and  hewed  the  monkish  sculptures,  and 
the  ancestral  memorials  of  great  families, 
quite  at  their  wicked  and  plebeian  pleas- 
ure. Nevertheless,  there  are  some  most 
exquisite  and  marvellous  specimens  of 
flowers,  foliage,  and  grape-vines,  and  mii^ 
acles  of  stone-work  twined  about  arches, 
as  if  the  material  had  been  as  soft  as  wax 
in  the  cunning  sculptor^s  hands,  —  the 
leaves  being  represented  with  all  their 
veins,  so  that  you  would  almost  think  it 
petrified  Nature,  for  which  he  sought  to 
steal  the  praise  of  Art  Here,  too,  were 
those  grotesque  faces  which  always  grin 
at  ybu  from  the  projections  of  monkish 
architecture,  as  if  the  builders  had  gone 
mad  with  their  own  deep  solemnity,  ot 
dreaded  such  a  catastrophe,  unless  per* 
mitted  to  throw  in  something  ineffably 
absurd. 

Originally,  it  is  supposed,  all  the  pillars 
of  this  great  edifice,  and  all  these  magic 
sculptures,  were  polished  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  lustre ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable 
to  think  that  the  artists  would  have  taken 
these  further  pains,  when  they  had  al- 
ready bestowed  so  much  labor  in  wolf- 
ing out  their  conceptions  to  the  extrem- 
est  point  But,  at  present,  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  Cathedral  is  smeared  over 
with  a  yellowish  wash,  the  very  mean- 
est hue  imaginable,  and  for  which  some- 
body's soul  has  a  bitter  reckoning  to  on- 
deigo. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grassy  quadrangle 
about  which  the  cloisters  perambulate  it 
a  small,  mean,  brick  building,  with  a  lock- 
ed door.     Our  guide, — I  foi^t  to  say 
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that  we  had  been  captured  by  a  Tei^r, 
ia  bbck,  and  with  a  white  tie,  bat  of  a 
loB^  and  jolly  aspect,  —  oar  guide  an* 
kicked  this  door,  and  disclosed  a  flight  of 
■tepe.  At  the  bottom  appeared  what  I 
sbooki  have  taken  to  be  a  large  square 
of  dim,  worn,  and  faded  oil-carpeting, 
which  might  originally  ha^e  been  paint* 
ed  of  a  rather  gaudy  pattern.  This  was 
a  Boman  tessellated  parement,  made  of 
small  colored  bricks,  or  pieces  of  burnt 
day.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  here, 
and  has  not  been  meddled  with,  further 
than  by  removing  the  superincumbent 
earth  and  rubbish. 

Nodiing  ebe  occurs  to  me,  just  now,  to 
be  recorded  about  the  interior  of  the  Ca- 
tbednl,  except  that  we  saw  a  place  where 
tiie  stone  pavement  had  been  worn  away 
by  the  feet  of  ancient  pilgrims  scraping 
1900  it,  as  they  knelt  down  before  a  slurine 
of  the  Yirgin. 

Leaving  the  Minster,  we  now  went 
akmg  a  street  of  more  venerable  appear- 
ance than  we  had  heretofore  seen,  bor- 
dered with  houses,  the  high,  peaked  roofs 
of  which  were  covered  with  red  earthen 
tiles.  It  led  us  to  a  Boman  arch,  which 
WIS  once  the  gateway  of  a  fortificadon, 
and  has  been  striding  across  the  Englirii 
street  ever  since  the  latter  was  a  faint 
village -path,  and  for  centuries  before. 
The  arch  is  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  Cathedral ;  and  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed that  there  are  Boman  remains  in 
aO  this  neighborhood,  some  above  ground, 
tad  doobdess  innumerable  more  bepeath 
it;  for,  as  in  ancient  Bome  itself,  an  in- 
mdation  of  accumulated  soil  seems  to 
have  swept  over  what  was  ^e  surface  of 
that  earlier  day.  The  gateway  which  I 
am  speaking  about  is  probably  buried  to 
a  third  of  its  height,  and  perhaps  has  as 
perfect  a  Boman  pavement  (if  sought  for 
at  the  original  depth)  as  that  which  runs 
beneath  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  is  a  rude 
and  massive  structure,  and  seems  as  stal- 
wart now  as  it  could  have  been  two  thoa- 
sand  years  ago;  and  though  Time  has 
gnawed  it  externally,  he  has  made  what 
amends  he  could  by  crowning  its  rough 
vid  broken  sommit  with  grass  and  weeds, 


and  planting  tufts  of  yellow  flowers  on 
the  projections  up  and  down  the  sides. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  cas- 
tle, built  by  the  Conqueror,  in  pretty  close 
proximity  to  the  Cathedral ;  but  the  old 
gateway  is  obstructed  by  a  modem  door 
of  wood,  and  we  were  denied  admittance 
because  some  part  of  the  precincts  are 
used  as  a  prison.  We  now  rambled  about 
on  the  broad  back  of  the  hill,  which,  be- 
sides the  Minster  and  ruined  castle,  is  the 
site  of  some  stately  and  queer  old  houses, 
and  of  many  mean  little  hovels.  I  sus- 
pect that  all  or  most  of  the  life  of  the 
present  day  has  subsided  into  the  lower 
town,  and  that  only  priests,  poor  people, 
and  prisoners  dwell  in  these  upper  re- 
gions. In  the  wide,  dry  moat  at  the  base 
of  the  castle -wall  are  clustered  whole 
colonies  of  small  houses,  some  of  brick, 
but  the  larger  portion  built  of  old  stones 
which  once  made  part  of  the  Norman 
keep,  or  of  Boman  structures  that  existed 
before  the  Conqueror's  castle  was  ever 
dreamed  about.  They  are  like  toadstools 
that  spring  up  from  the  mould  of  a  de- 
caying tree.  Ugly  as  they  are,  they  add 
wonderfully  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene,  being  quite  as  valuable,  in  that  re- 
spect, as  the  great,  broad,  ponderous  ruin 
of  the  castle-keep,  which  rose  high  above 
our  heads,  heaving  its  huge  gray  mass 
out  of  a  bank  of  green  foliage  and  orna- 
mental shrubbery,  such  as  lilacs  and  oth- 
er flowering-plants,  in  which  its  founda- 
tions were  completely  hidden. 

After  walking  quite  round  the  castle, 
I  made  an  excursion  through  the  Boman 
gateway,  along  a  pleasant  and  level  road 
bordered  with  dwellings  of  various  char- 
acter. One  or  two  were  houses  of  gen- 
tility, with  delightful  and  shadowy  lawns 
before  them ;  many  had  those  high,  red- 
tiled  roofli,  ascending  into  acutely  pointed 
gables,  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  as  some  of  the  edifices  in  our  own 
earlier  towns;  and  there  were  pleasant- 
looking  cottages,  very  sylvan  and  rural, 
with  hedges  so  dense  and  high,  fencing 
them  in,  as  almost  to  hide  them  up  to  the 
eaves  of  their  thatched  rooft.  In  front 
of  one  of  these  I  saw  various  images, 
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croases,  and  relics  of  antiquity,  among 
which  were  firagments  of  old  Catholic 
tombstones,  disposed  by  way  oi  orna- 
ment 

We  now  went  home  to  the  Saracen's 
Head;  and  as  the  weather  was  very  on- 
propitious,  and  it  sprinkled  a  little  now 
and  then,  I  would  gladly  have  felt  my- 
self released  from  Airther  thraldom  to  the 
Cathedral.  But  it  had  taken  possession 
of  me,  and  would  not  let  me  be  at  rest ; 
so  at  length  I  found  myself  compelled  to 
climb  the  hill  again,  between  daylight  and 
dusk.  A  mist  was  now  hovering  about 
the  upper  height  of  the  great  central  tow- 
er, so  as  to  dim  and  half  obliterate  its 
battlements  and  pinnacles,  even  while  I 
stood  in  the  close  beneath  it  It  was  the 
most  impressive  Tiew  that  I  had  had.  The 
whole  lower  part  of  the  structure  was  seen 
with  perfect  distinctness ;  but  at  the  very 
summit  the  mist  was  so  dense  as  to  form 
an  actual  cloud,  as  well  defined  as  ever  I 
saw  resting  on  a  mountain-top.  Beally 
and  literally,  here  was  a  **  cloud-capt  tow- 
er." 

The  entire  Cathedral,  too,  transfigured 
itself  into  a  richer  beauty  and  more  im- 
posing majesty  than  ever.  The  longer  I 
looked,  the  better  I  loved  it  Its  exterior 
is  certainly  far  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  York  Minster ;  and  its  finer  effect  is 
due,  I  think,  to  the  many  peaks  in  which 
the  structure  ascends,  and  to  the  pinnar 
<\ei  which,  as  it  were,  repeat  and  re- 
echo them  into  the  sky.  York  Cathednd 
is  comparatively  square  and  angular  in 
its  general  efi*ect ;  but  here  there  is  a  con- 
tinual mystery  of  variety,  so  that  at  every 
j^ance  you  are  aware  of  a  change,  and 
a  disclosure  of  something  new,  yet  woik:- 
ing  an  harmonioas  development  of  what 
you  have  heretofore  seen.  The  west  front 
is  unspeakably  grand,  and  may  be  read 
over  and  over  again  forever,  and  still 
show  undetected  meanings,  like  a  great, 
broad  page  of  marvellous  writing  in  black- 
letter, —  so  many  sculptured  ornaments 
there  are,  blossoming  out  before  your 
eyes,  and  gray  statues  that  have  grown 
there  since  you  locked  last,  and  empty 
niches,  and  a  hundred  airy  canopies  be- 


neath which  carved  images  used  to  be, 
and  where  they  will  show  thems^es 
again,  if  you  gaze  long  enough. — But  I 
will  not  say  another  word  about  the  Ca- 
thedral 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  within 
the  sombre  precincts  of  the  Saracen's 
Head,  readmg  yesterday's  "  Times,"  »*  The 
Guide-Book  of  Lincob,"  and  ''  The  Di- 
rectory of  the  Eastern  Counties."  Dismal 
as  the  weather  was,  the  street  beneath 
our  window  was  enlivened  with  a  great 
busUe  and  tuimoil  of  pec^le  all  the  even- 
mg,  because  it  was  Saturday  night,  and 
they  had  accomplished  their  week's  toil, 
received  their  wages,  and  were  making 
their  small  purchases  against  Sunday,  and 
enjoying  themselves  as  well  as  they  knew 
how.  A  band  of  music  passed  to  and  ho 
several  times,  with  the  rain-drops  falling 
into  the  mouth  of  the  brazen  trumpet  and 
pattering  on  the  bass-drum ;  a  spirit^ehc^ 
opposite  the  hotel,  had  a  vast  run  of  cus- 
tom ;  and  a  c<^ee-dealer,  in  the  op^i  air, 
found  occasional  vent  for  his  conunodity, 
in  spite  of  the  cold  water  that  dripped 
into  the  cups.  The  whc^e  breadth  of  the 
street,  between  the  Stone  Bow  and  the 
bridge  across  the  Witham,  was  thronged 
to  oveitiowing,  and  humming  with  human 
life. 

Observing  in  the  Guide-Book  that  a 
steamer  runs  on  the  River  Witham  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Boston,  I  inquired  of 
the  waiter,  and  learned  that  she  was  to 
start  on  Monday,  at  ten  o'clock.  Think- 
ing it  might  be  an  interesting  trip,  and  a 
pleasant  variation  of  our  customary  mode 
of  travel,  we  determined  to  make  the 
voyage.  The  Witham  flows  through  Lin- 
coln, crossing  the  main  street  under  an 
arched  bridge  of  Gothic  construction,  a 
litUe  below  the  Saracen's  Head.  It  hat 
more  the  appearance  of  a  canal  than  of  a 
river,  in  its  passage  through  the  town,  — 
being  bordered  with  hewn  stone  mason- 
work  on  each  side,  and  provided  with 
one  or  two  locks.  The  steamer  proved 
to  be  small,  dirty,  and  altogether  incon- 
venient The  early  morning  had  been 
bright;  but  the  sky  now  lowered  upon 
us  with  a  sulky  English  temper,  and  we 
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k«d  Dot  kog  put  off  before  we  felt  an  ng- 
hf  wind  from  the  €rerman  Ocean  blowing 
ligbt  in  our  teeth.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  paisengeri  on  board,  country-peo- 
ple, snch  ai  travel  bj  third-class  on  the 
railway ;  for,  I  sappose,  nobody  but  our- 
aelres  ever  dreamt  of  voyaging  by  the 
it4!>amer  for  the  sake  of  what  he  might 
happen  upon  in  the  way  of  river-«cenery. 

We  bothered  a  good  while  about  get- 
ting through  a  preliminary  lock ;  nor, 
when  £urly  under  way,  did  we  ever  ao- 
oompltih,  I  think,  six  miles  an  hour. 
Constant  delays  were  caused,  moreover, 
by  stopping  to  take  up  passengers  and 
freight,  —  not  at  regular  landing-places, 
bat  anywhere  along  the  green  banks. 
The  scenery  was  identical  with  that  of 
^  railway,  because  the  latter  runs  along 
by  the  river^de  through  the  whole  dis- 
tance, or  nowhere  departs  from  it  except 
to  make  a  short  cut  across  some  sinuosi- 
ty; so  that  our  only  advantage  lay  in  the 
drawling,  snail-like  slothfulness  of  our 
progress,  which  allowed  us  time  enough 
and  to  spare  for  the  objects  along  the 
shore.  Unfortunately,  there  was  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing,  to  be  seen, — the 
ooontry  being  one  unvaried  level  over 
the  whole  thirty  miles  of  our  voyage, — 
not  a  hill  in  sight,  either  near  or  far, 
except  that  solitary  one  on  the  summit 
of  which  we  had  lefl  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
And  the  Cathedral  was  our  landmark  for 
four  hours  or  more,  and  at  last  rather 
frded  out  than  was  hidden  by  any  inter- 
veaii^  object. 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasantly  lazy 
day  enough,  if  the  rough  and  bitter  wind 
had  not  blown  directly  in  our  faces,  and 
chilled  us  through,  in  spite  of  the  sun- 
shine that  soon  succeeded  a  sprinkle  or 
two  of  rain.  These  English  east-winds, 
which  prevail  from  February  till  June, 
are  greater  nuisances  than  the  east-wind 
of  oar  own  Atlantic  coast,  although  they 
do  not  bring  mist  and  storm,  as  with  us, 
hot  some  of  the  sunniest  weather  that 
England  sees.  Under  their  influence, 
tbe  sky  smiles  and  is^villanous. 

The  landscape  was  tame  to  the  last 
degree,  but  had  mn  English  chitfacter 


that  was  abundantly  worth  our  looking 
at  A  green  luxuriance  of  early  grass ; 
old,  high-roofed  farm-houses,  surrounded 
by  their  stone  bams  and  ricks  of  hay 
and  grain ;  ancient  villages,  with  the 
square,  gray  tower  of  a  church  seen 
a&r  over  the  level  country,  amid  the 
cluster  of  red  roofi ;  here  and  there  a 
shadowy  grove  of  venerable  trees,  sur- 
rounding what  was  perhaps  an  Eliza- 
bethan hall,  though  it  looked  more  like 
the  abode  of  some  rich  yeoman.  Once, 
too,  we  saw  the  tower  of  a  mediieval 
casde,  that  of  Tattershall,  built  by  a 
Cromwell,  but  whether  of  the  Protec- 
tor's family  I  cannot  telL  But  the  gen- 
try do  not  appear  to  have  settled  multi- 
tudinously  in  this  tract  of  country ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  since  a  lover  of  the 
picturesque  would  as  soon  think  of  set- 
tling in  Holland.  The  river  retains  its 
canal-like  aspect  all  along ;  and  only  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  does  it  become 
more  than  wide  enough  for  the  little 
steamer  to  turn  itself  round,  —  at  broad«- 
est,  not  more  than  twice  that  width. 

Tbe  only  memorable  incident  of  our 
voyage  happened  when  a  mother-duck 
was  leading  her  little  fleet  of  five  duck- 
lings across  the  river,  just  as  our  steamer 
went  swaggering  by,  stirring  the  quiet 
stream  into  great  waves  that  lashed  the 
banks  on  either  side.  I  saw  the  immi- 
nence of  the  catastrophe,  and  hurried  to 
the  stem  of  the  boat  to  witness,  nnee  I 
could  not  possibly  avert  it  The  poor 
ducklings  had  uttered  their  baby-quacks, 
and  striven  with  all  their  tiny  might  to 
escape:  four  of  them,  I  believe,  were 
washed  aside  and  thrown  off  unhurt  from 
the  steamer^s  prow;  but  the  fiflh  must 
have  gone  under  the  whole  length  of 
the  keel,  and  never  could  have  come  up 
alive. 

At  last,  in  mid-aflemoon,  we  beheld 
the  tall  tower  of  Sunt  Botolph's  Church 
(three  hundred  feet  high,  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  the  tallest  tower  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral) looming  in  the  distance.  At 
about  half-past  four  we  reached  Boston, 
(which  name  has  been  shortened,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  by  the  quick  and  slovenly 
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English  pronunciation,  from  Botolpb's 
town,)  and  were  taken  hy  a  cab  to  the 
Peacock,  in  the  market-place.  It  was 
the  best  hotel  in  town,  though  a  poor 
one  enough;  and  we  were  shown  into 
a  small,  stifled  parlor,  dingy,  musty,  and 
scented  with  stale  tobacco-smoke,  —  to- 
bacco-smoke two  days  old,  for  the  waiter 
assured  us  that  the  room  had  not  more 
recently  been  fumigated.  An  exceed- 
ingly grim  waiter  he  was,  apparently  a 
genuine  descendant  of  the  old  Puritans 
of  this  English  Boston,  and  quite  as  sour 
as  those  who  peopled  the  daughter-city 
in  New  England.  Our  parlor  had  the 
one  recommendation  of  looking  into  the 
market-place,  and  affording  a  sidelong 
glimpse  of  the  tall  spire  and  noble  old 
church. 

In  my  first  ramble  about  the  town, 
chance  led  me  to  the  river-side,  at  that 
quarter  where  the  port  is  situated.  Here 
were  long  buildings  of  an  old-fashioned 
aspect,  seemingly  warehouses,  with  win- 
dows in  the  high,  steep  roofs.  The  Cus- 
tom-House  found  ample  accommodation 
within  an  ordinary  dwelling-house.  Two 
or  three  large  schooners  were  moored 
along  the  river's  brink,  which  had  here  a 
stone  margin ;  another  large  and  hand- 
some schooner  was  evidently  just  finbh- 
ed,  rigged  and  equipped  for  her  first 
voyage ;  the  rudiments  of  another  were 
on  the  stocks,  in  a  ship-yard  bordering 
on  the  river.  Still  another,  while  I  was 
looking  on,  came  up  the  stream,  and 
lowered  her  main -sail,  from  a  foreign 
voyage.  An  old  man  on  the  bank  hail- 
ed her  and  inquired  about  her  cargo; 
but  the  Lincolnshire  people  have  such  a 
queer  way  of  talking  English  that  I  could 
not  understand  the  reply.  Farther  down 
the  river,  I  saw  a  brig,  approaching  rap^ 
idly  under  sail.  The  whole  scene  made 
an  odd  impression  of  bustle,  and  sluggish- 
ness, and  decay,  and  a  remnant  of  whole- 
some life ;  and  I  could  not  but  contrast 
it  with  the  mighty  and  populous  activity 
of  our  own  Boston,  which  was  once  the 
feeble  infant  of  this  old  English  town;  — 
the  latter,  perhaps,  almost  stationary  ever 
mnce  that  day,  as  if  the  birth  of  such  an 


offspring  had  taken  away  its  own  prin- 
ciple of  growth.  I  thought  of  Long 
Wharf,  and  Faneuil  Hall,  and  Washing- 
ton Street,  and  the  Great  Elm,  and  the 
State-House,  and  exulted  lustily,  —  but 
yet  began  to  feel  at  home  in  this  good  old 
town,  for  its  very  name's  sake,  as  I  never 
had  before  felt,  in  England. 

The  next  morning  we  came  out  in  the 
early  sunshine,  (the  sun  must  have  been 
shining  nearly  four  hours,  however,  for  it 
was  afler  eight  o'clock,)  and  strolled  about 
the  streets,  like  people  who  had  a  right  to 
be  there.  The  market-place  of  Boston  is 
an  irregular  square,  into  one  end  of  which 
the  chancel  of  the  church  slightly  projects. 
The  gates  of  the  church-yard  were  open 
and  free  to  all  passengers,  and  the  com- 
mon footway  of  the  towns-people  seems 
to  lie  to  and  fro  across  it  It  is  paved, 
according  to  English  custom,  with  flat 
tombstones ;  and  there  are  also  rused,  or 
altar-tombs,  some  of  which  have  armorial 
bearings  on  them.  One  clergyman  has 
caused  himself  and  his  wife  to  be  buried 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  stone-bordered 
path  that  traverses  the  church-yard;  so 
that  not  an  individual  of  the  thousands 
who  pass  along  this  public  way  can  help 
trampling  over  him  or  her.  The  scene, 
nevertheless,  was  very  cheerful  in  the 
morning  sun :  people  going  about  thdr 
business  in  the  day's  primal  freshness, 
which  was  just  as  fresh  here  as  in  youn- 
ger villages;  children,  with  milk -pails, 
loitering  over  the  burial-stones;  schod- 
boys  playing  leap-frog  with  the  altar- 
tombs  ;  the  simple  old  town  preparing  it- 
self for  the  day,  which  would  be  like  myr- 
iads of  other  days  that  had  passed  over 
it,  but  yet  would  be  worth  living  through. 
And  down  on  the  church-yard,  where 
were  buried  many  generations  whom  it 
remembered  in  their  time,  looked  the 
stately  tower  of  Saint  Botolph;  and  it 
was  good  to  see  and  think  of  such  an 
age-long  giant,  intermarrying  the  pres- 
ent epoch  with  a  distant  past,  and  ga- 
ting quite  imbued  with  human  nature 
by  being  so  immemorially  connected  with 
men's  familiar  knowledge  and  homely  in- 
terests. It  is  a  noble  tower ;  and  the  jack- 
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daws  evidently  have  pleasant  homes  in 
tbeir  hereditaiy  nests  among  its  topmost 
wiDdows,  and  live  delightful  lives,  flitting 
sod  cawing  about  its  pinnacles  and  flying- 
battresses.  I  should  almost  like  to  be  a 
jackdaw  myself,  for  the  sake  of  living  up 
there. 

In  front  of  the  church,  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  oflf,  and  with  a  low  brick 
vail  between,  flows  the  Biver  Witham. 
On  the  hither  bank  a  fisherman  was  wash- 
ing his  boat;  and  another  skifi*,  with  her 
tail  lazDy  half-twisted,  lay  on  the  oppo- 
site strand.  The  stream,  at  this  point,  is 
about  of  such  width,  that,  if  the  tall  tower 
were  to  tumble  over  flat  on  its  face,  its 
top-stone  might  perhaps  reach  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cbanneL  On  the  farther  shore 
there  is  a  line  of  antique-looking  houses, 
with  roofii  of  red  tile,  and  windows  open- 
tag  out  of  them, — some  of  these  dwellings 
being  so  andent,  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Cotton,  subsequently  our  first  Boston  min- 
iMer,  must  have  seen  them  with  his  own 
bodily  eyes,  when  he  used  to  issue  from  the 
fitmt-portal  after  service.  Indeed,  there 
Bort  be  very  many  houses  here,  and  even 
some  streets,  that  bear  much  the  aspect 
tkat  they  did  when  the  Puritan  divine 
paced  solemnly  among  them. 

In  our  rambles  about  town,  we  went 
into  a  bookseller's  shop  to  inquire  if  he 
bad  any  description  of  Boston*  for  sale. 
He  offered  me  (or,  rather,  produced  for 
inspection,  not  supposing  that  I  would 
boy  it)  a  quarto  history  of  the  town, 
pobOsbed  by  subscription,  nearly  forty 
yean  ago.  The  bookseller  showed  him- 
self a  well-infonned  and  afiable  man,  and 
a  local  antiquary,  to  whom  a  party  of  in- 
qoiative  strangers  were  a  godsend.  He 
had  met  with  several  Americans,  who,  at 
various  tinies,  had  come  on  pilgrimages 
to  this  place,  and  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  others.  Happening  to  have 
heard  the  name  of  one  member  of  our 
party,  he  showed  us  great  courtesy  and 
bndoesB,  and  invited  us  into  his  inner 
domicile,  where,  as  he  modestly  intimat- 
ed, be  kept  a  few  articles  which  it  might 
mterest  us  to  see.  So  we  went  with  him 
thnmgb  the  shop,  op^airs,  into  the  pri- 
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vate  part  of  his  establishment ;  and,  real- 
ly, it  was  one  of  the  rarest  adventures  I 
ever  met  with,  to  stumble  upon  this  treas- 
ure of  a  man,  with  his  treasury  of  antiq- 
uities and  curiosities,  veiled  behind  the 
unostentatious  front  of  a  bookseller's 
shop,  in  a  very  moderate  line  of  village- 
business.  The  two  up-fltair  rooms  into 
which  he  introduced  us  were  so  crowded 
with  inestimable  articles,  that  we  were 
almost  afraid  to  stir,  for  fear  of  break- 
ing some  fragile  thing  that  had  been 
accumulating  value  for  unknown  centu- 
ries. 

The  apartment  wras  hung  round  with 
pictures  and  old  engravings,  many  of 
which  were  extremely  rare.  Premis- 
ing that  he  was  going  to  show  us  some- 
thing very  curious,  Mr.  Porter  went  into 
the  next  room  and  returned  with  a  coun- 
terpane of  fine  linen,  elaborately  em- 
bnndered  with  silk,  which  so  profusely 
covered  the  linen  that  the  general  effect 
was  as  if  the  main  texture  were  silken. 
It  was  stained,  and  seemed  very  old,  and 
had  an  ancient  fragrance.  It  was  wrought 
all  over  with  birds  and  flowers  in  a  most 
delicate  style  of  needle-work,  and  among 
other  devices,  more  than  once  repeated, 
was  the  cipher,  M.  S., — being  the  ini- 
tials of  one  of  the  most  unhappy  names 
that  ever  a  woman  bore.  This  quilt 
was  embroidered  by  the  hands  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  during  her  imprison- 
ment at  Fotheringay  Castle;  and  hav- 
ing evidently  been  a  work  of  years,  she 
had  doubtless  shed  many  tears  over  it, 
and  wrought  many  doleful  thoughts  and 
abortive  schemes  into  its  texture,  along 
with  the  birds  and  flowers.  As  a  coun- 
terpart to  this  most  precious  relic,  our 
friend  produced  some  of  the  handiwork 
of  a  former  Queen  of  Otaheite,  present- 
ed by  her  to  Captain  Cook :  it  was  a  bag, 
cunningly  made  of  some  delicate  vege- 
table stuflT,  and  ornamented  with  feathers. 
Next,  he  brought  out  a*  green  silk  waist- 
coat of  veiy  antique  fashion,  trimmed 
about  the  edges  and  pocket-holes  with  a 
rich  and  delicate  embroidery  of  gold  and 
silver.  This  (as  the  possessor  of  the 
treasnre  proved,  by  tracing  its  pedigrea- 
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till  it  came  into  Iiis  hands)  was  once  the 
yestment  of  Queen  £lizabeth'8  Lord  Bur- 
leigh :  but  that  great  statesman  most  haye 
been  a  person  of  yery  moderate  girth  in 
the  chest  and  wiust ;  for  the  garment  was 
hardly  more  than  a  comfortd^le  fit  for  a 
boy  of  eleyen,  the  smallest  American  of 
oar  partj,  who  tried  on  tiie  gorgeous 
waistcoat.  Then,  Mr.  Porter  produced 
some  curiously  engraved  drinking-glasses, 
with  a  yiew  of  Saint  Botolph's  steeple 
on  one  of  them,  and  other  Boston  edi* 
fices,  public  or  domestic,  on  the  remain- 
ing two,  yery  admirably  done.  These 
crystal  goblets  had  been  a  present,  long 
ago,  to  an  old  master  of  the  Free  School 
from  his  pupils ;  and  it  is  yery  rarely,  I 
imagine,  that  a  retired  schoolmaster  can 
ex]ubit  such  trophies  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection, won  from  the  victims  of  his  birch 
rod. 

Our  kind  friend  kept  bringing  out 
one  unexpected  and  wholly  unexpeeta- 
ble  thing  after  another,  as  if  he  were  a 
'  magician,  and  had  only  to  fling  a  private 
signal  into  the  air,  and  some  attendant 
imp  would  hand  forth  any  strange  relic 
we  might  choose  to  ask  for.  He  was  espe- 
cially rich  in  drawings  by  the  Old  Mas- 
ters, producing  two  or  three,  of  exquisite 
deUcacy,  by  Raphael,  one  by  Salvator,  a 
head  by  Bembrandt,  and  others,  in  chalk 
or  pen-and-ink,  by  Giordano,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  hands  ahnost  as  famous ;  and 
besides  what  were  shown  us,  there  seemed 
to  be  an  endless  supply  of  these  art-treas- 
ures in  reserve.  On  the  wall  hung  a 
crayon-portrait  of  Sterne,  never  engrav- 
ed, representing  him  as  a  rather  3roung 
man,  blooming,  and  not  uncomely :  it  was 
the  worldly  face  of  a  man  fond  of  pleas- 
ure, but  without  that  ugly,  keen,  sarcas- 
tic, odd  expressbn  that  we  see  in  his  on- 
ly engraved  portrait  The  picture  is  an 
original,  and  must  needs  be  very  valua- 
ble ;  and  we  wish  it  might  be  prefixed  to 
some  new  and  worthier  biography  of  a 
writer  whose  character  the  world  has  al- 
ways treated  with  singular  harshness,  con- 
sidering how  much  it  owes  him.  There 
was  likewise  a  crayon-portrait  of  Sterne's 
wife^  looking  so  haughty  and  nnamiable, 


that  the  wonder  is,  how  he  ever  con- 
trived to  live  a  week  with  such  an  awful 
wcnnan. 

After  looking  at  these,  and  a  great 
many  more  things  than  I  can  r^oiember, 
above  stairs,  we  went  down  to  a  parlor, 
where  this  wonderful  bookseller  opened 
an  old  cabinet,  containing  numberless 
drawers,  and  looking  just  fit  to  be  the 
r^>0Bitory  of  sueh  knick-knacks  as  were 
stored  up  in  it  He  appeared  to  possess 
more  treasures  than  he  himself  knew 
of,  or  knew  where  to  find;  but,  rum> 
maging  here  and  diere,  he  brought  forth 
things  new  and  old :  rose-nobles,  Victoria 
crowns,  gold  angels,  double-sovereigns  of 
George  lY.,  two-guinea  pieces  of  Geoige 
U. ;  a  marriage-medal  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, only  forty-five  of  which  were  ever 
struck  ofiT,  and  of  which  even  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  does  not  contain  a  specimen 
like  this,  in  gold;  a  brass  medal,  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  Roman 
Emperor ;  together  with  buckles,  brace- 
lets, amulets,  and  I  know  not  what  be- 
sides. There  was  a  green  silk  taseel  from 
the  fringe  of  Queen  Mary's  bed  at  Ho> 
lyrood  Palace.  There  were  illuminat- 
ed nussals,  antique  Latin  Bibles,  and 
(what  may  seem  of  especial  interest  to 
the  historian)  a  Secret- Book  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  written,  for  aught  I  know,  by 
her  own  hand.  On  examination,  how- 
ever, it  proved  to  contain,  not  secret! 
of  State,  but  recipes  for  dishes,  drinks, 
medicines,  washes,  and  all  such  matters 
of  housewifery,  the  toilet,  and  domestic 
quackery,  among  which  we  were  horri- 
fied by  the  title  of  one  of  the  nostrums, 
"  How  to  kill  a  Fellow  quickly  "  !  We 
never  doubted  that  bloody  Queen  Bess 
might  often  have  had  occasion  for  such  a 
recipe,  but  wondered  at  her  frankness, 
and  at  her  attending  to  these  anomalous 
necessities  in  such  a  methodical  way. 
The  truth  is,  we  had  read  amiss,  and  the 
Queen  had  spelt  amiss:  the  word  was 
"  Fellon,"— a  sort  of  whitlow, — not "  F^ 
low." 

Our  hospitable  friend  now  made  us 
drink  a  glass  of  wine,  as  old  and  genuine 
as  the  curiosities  of  his  cabinet ;  and  while 
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■ppnig  Jt,  we  nngratefull^r  tried  to  excite 
Iw  envy,  by  telling  of  yariotit  things,  in- 
tereiting  to  an  antiquary  and  Tirtnoso, 
winch  we  had  seen  in  the  course  of  our 
tnrds  about  England.  We  spoke,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  missal  bound  in  solid  gold  and 
set  round  with  jewels,  but  of  such  intrin- 
sic Tahie  as  no  setting  could  enhance,  for 
it  was  exquisitely  illuminated,  through- 
out, by  the  hand  of  Raphael  himself. 
We  mentioned  a  little  nlrer  case  which 
ouee  contained  a  portion  of  the  heart 
of  Louis  JLIV.  nicely  done  up  in  spices, 
bvt,  to  the  owner's  horror  and  astonish- 
ment, Dean  Bucldand  popped  the  kingly 
monel  into  his  moudi,  and  swallowed  it. 
We  told  about  the  black-letter  prayer- 
book  of  King  Charies  the  Martyr,  used 
by  him  upon  the  scaffold,  taking  which 
ialo  our  hands,  it  opened  of  itself  at  the 
Ciiaiinion  Serrice ;  and  there,  on  the 
kH-hand  page,  appeared  a  spot  about  as 
hige  as  a  sixpence,  of  a  yellowish  or 
bivwuish  hue:  a  drop  of  the  King's  blood 
kad&nen  diere. 

Mr.  Porter  now  accompanied  us  to  the 
church,  but  first  leading  us  to  a  vacant 
^Mt  of  ground  where  old  John  Cotton's 
Ticarage  had  stood  till  a  very  short  time 
■nee.  According  to  our  friend's  descrip- 
tion, it  was  a  humble  habitation,  of  the 
eoCtage  order,  built  of  brick,  with  a  thatch- 
ed rood  The  nte  is  now  rudely  fenced 
in,  and  eultiyated  as  a  vegetable  garden. 
la  the  right-hand  aisle  of  the  church 
there  is  an  ancient  chapel,  ifhich,  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  was  in  process  of  resto- 
ration, and  was  to  be  dedicated  to  Cot- 
tou,  whom  these  English  people  consider 
as  the  (bunder  of  our  American  Boston. 
It  wouhl  contain  a  painted  memorial-win- 
dow, in  honor  of  the  old  Puritan  minister. 
A  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  event 
was  to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  July,  to 
which  I  had  myself  received  an  invita- 
tion«  but  I  knew  too  well  the  pains  and 
penaltiea  incurred  by  an  invited  guest  at 
pabGc  fisstivab  in  England  to  accept  it 
It  ought  to  be  recorded,  (and  it  seems 
feo  have  made  a  very  kindly  impression 
an  our  kinsfolk  here,)  that  five  hundred 
pnmda  bad  been  cootiibated  by  penons 


in  the  United  States,  ptincipaDy  in  Bos- 
ton, towards  the  cost  of  the  memorial-, 
window,  and  the  repair  and  restoration/ 
of  the  chapeL  / 

Af^er  we  emeiged  from  the  chapel, 
Mr.  Porter  approached  us  with  the  vicar, 
to  whom  he  kindly  introduced  us,  and 
then  took  his  leave.  May  a  stranger's 
benediction  rest  upon  him  I  He  is  a 
most  pleasant  man ;  rather,  I  imagine,  a 
virtuoso  than  an  antiquary ;  for  he  seem- 
ed to  value  the  Queen  of  Otaheite's  bag 
as  highly  as  Queen  Mary's  embroidered 
quilt,  and  to  have  an  omnivorous  ap- 
petite for  everything  strange  and  rare. 
Would  that  we  could  fill  up  his  shelves 
and  drawers  (if  there  are  any  vacant 
spaces  left)  with  the  choicest  trifles  that 
have  dropped  out  of  Time's  carpet-bag, 
or  give  him  the  carpet-bag  itself,  to  take 
out  what  he  will  I 

The  vicar  looked  about  diirty  3rear8 
old,  a  gentleman,  evidently  assured  of 
his  position,  (as  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  invariably  are,)  comforta- 
ble and  well-to-do,  a  scholar  and  a  Chris- 
tian, and  fit  to  be  a  bishop,  knowing  how 
to  make  the  most  of  life  without  preju- 
dice to  the  life  to  come.  I  was  glad  to 
see  such  a  model  English  priest  so  suit- 
ably accommodated  with  an  old  English 
church.  He  kindly  and  courteously  did 
the  honors,  showing  us  quite  round  the 
interior,  giving  us  all  the  information  that 
we  required,  and  then  leaving  us  to  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  what  we  came  to  see. 

The  interior  of  Saint  Botolpb's  is  very 
fine  and  satisfactory,  as  stately,  almost, 
as  a  cathedral,  and  has  been  repaired  — 
so  far  as  repairs  were  necessary  —  in  a 
chaste  and  noble  style.  The  great  east- 
em  window  is  of  modem  painted  glass, 
but  is  the  richest,  mellowest,  and  tender- 
est  modem  window  that  I  have  ever 
seen :  the  art  of  painting  these  glowing 
transparencies  in  pristine  perfection  be- 
ing one  that  the  worid  has  lost  The 
vast,  clear  space  of  the  interior  church 
delighted  me.  There  was  no  screen, — 
nothing  between  the  vestibule  and  the 
altar  to  break  the  long  vista;  even  the 
oigan  stood  aside, — though  it  by-and-by 
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made  us  aware  of  its  presence  hy  a  me- 
lodioQB  roar.  Around  the  walls  there 
were  old  engraved  brasses,  and  a  stone 
coffin,  and  an  alabaster  knight  of  Saint 
John,  and  an  alabaster  lady,  each  recum- 
bent at  full  length,  as  large  as  life,  and 
in  perfect  preservation,  except  for  a  slight 
modem  touch  at  the  tips  of  their  noses. 
In  the  chancel  we  saw  a  great  deal  of 
oaken  work,  quaintly  and  admirably  carv- 
ed, especially  about  the  seats  formerly  ap- 
propriated to  the  monks,  which  were  so 
contrived  as  to  tumble  down  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  if  the  occupant  happened 
to  fall  asleep. 

We  now  essayed  to  climb  into  the  up- 
per regions.  Up  we  went,  winding  and 
still  winding  round  the  circular  stairs, 
till  we  came  to  the  gallery  beneath  the 
stone  roof  of  the  tower,  whence  we  could 
look  down  and  see  the  raised  Fort,  and 
my  Talma  lying  on  one  of  the  steps, 
and  looking  about  as  big  as  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Then  up  again,  up,  up, 
up,  through  a  yet  smaller  staircase,  till 
we  emerged  into  another  stone  galle- 
ry, above  the  jackdaws,  and  far  above 
the  roof  beneath  which  we  had  before 
made  a  halt  Then  up  another  flight, 
which  led  us  into  a  pinnacle  of  the  tem- 
ple, but  not  the  highest;  80»  retracing 
our  steps,  we  took  the  right  turret  this 
time,  and  emei^ged  into  the  loftiest  lan- 
tern, where  we  saw  level  Lincolnshire, 
fiur  and  near,  though  with  a  haze  on  the 
distant  horizon.  There  were  dusty  roads, 
a  river,  and  canals,  convei^ng  towards 
Boston,  which  —  a  congregation  of  red- 
tiled  roofs — lay  beneath  our  feet,  with 
pigmy  people  creeping  about  its  narrow 
streets.  We  were  three  hundred  feet 
alofl,  and  the  pinnacle  on  which  we 
stood  is  a  landmark  forty  miles  at  sea. 

Content,  and  weary  of  our  elevation, 
we  descended  the  corkscrew  stairs  and 
left  the  church ;  the  last  object  that  we 
noticed  in  the  interior  being  a  bird,  which 
appeared  to  be  at  home  there,  and  re- 
sponded with  its  cheerful  notes  to  the  swell 
of  the  organ.  Pausing  on  the  church- 
steps,  we  observed  that  there  were  for- 
merly two  statues,  one  on  each  side  of 


the  doox^way ;  the  canopies  still  remain- 
ing, and  the  pedestals  being  about  a  yard 
from  the  ground.  Some  of  Mr.  Cotton's 
Puritan  parishioners  are  probably  re- 
sponsible for  the  disappearance  of  these 
stone  saints.  This  door-way  at  the  base 
of  the  tower  is  now  much  dilapidated, 
but  must  once  have  been  very  rich  and 
of  a  peculiar  fashion.  It  opens  its  arch 
through  a  great  square  tablet  of  stone, 
reared  against  the  front  of  the  tower.  On 
most  of  the  projections,  whether  on  the 
tower  or  about  the  body  of  the  church, 
there  are  gargoyles  of  genuine  Gothic 
grotesqueness,— fiends,  beasts,  angels,  and 
combinations  of  all  three;  and  where  por- 
tions of  the  edifice  are  restored,  the  mod^ 
em  sculptors  have  tried  to  imitate  these 
wild  fantasies,  but  with  very  poor  suc- 
cess. Extravagance  and  absurdity  have 
still  their  law,  and  should  pay  as  rigid 
obedience  to  it  as  the  primmest  things  on 
earth. 

In  our  further  rambles  about  Boston, 
we  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge,  and  ob- 
served that  the  larger  part  of  the  town 
seems  to  lie  on  that  side  of  its  navigable 
stream.  The  crooked  streets  and  narrow 
lanes  reminded  me  much  of  Hanover 
Street,  Ann  Street,  and  other  portions 
of  the  North  End  of  our  American  Bos- 
ton, as  I  remember  that  picturesque  re- 
gion in  my  boyish  days.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  local  habits 
and  recollections  of  the  first  settlers  may 
have  had  some  influence  on  the  physical 
character  of  the  streets  and  houses  in  the 
New -England  metropolis;  at  any  rate, 
here  is  a  similar  intricacy  of  bewildering 
lanes,  and  numbers  of  old  peaked  and 
projecting- storied  dwellings,  such  as  I 
used  to  see  there.  It  is  singular  what 
a  home -feeling  and  sense  of  kindred  I 
derived  from  this  hereditary  connection 
and  fancied  physiognomical  resemblance 
between  the  old  town  and  its  well-grown 
daughter,  and  how  reluctant  I  was,  after 
chill  years  of  banishment,  to  leave  this 
hospitable  place,  on  that  account  More- 
over, it  recalled  some  of  the  features  of 
another  American  town,  my  own  dear 
native  place,  when  I  saw  tJhe  seafaring 
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people  leaning  against  posts,  and  sitting 
oo  planks,  under  the  lee  of  warehooses, 
—or  lolling  on  long-boats,  drawn  up  high 
and  drj,  as  sailors  and  dd  whaif-rats  are 
accnstomed  to  do,  in  seaports  of  little 
bosinen.  In  other  respects,  the  Eng- 
lish town  is  more  village-like  than  either 
of  the  American  ones.  The  women  and 
hodding  girls  chat  together  at  their  doors, 
and  exchange  merry  greetings  with  yoong 
men ;  children  chase  one  another  in  the 
twilight;  school-boys  sail  little 
oo  the  river,  or  play  at  marbles 
msrom  the  flat  tombstones  in  the  church- 
yard ;  and  ancient  men,  in  breeches  and 
long  waistcoats,  wander  slowly  about  the 
streets,  with  a  certain  familiarity  of  de- 
portment, as  if  each  one  were  everybody's 
grandfather.  I  have  frequently  observed, 
/  in  old  English  towns,  that  Old  Age  comes 
forth  more  cheerfully  and  genially  in- 
to the  sunshine  than  among  ourBclves, 
where  the  rush,  stir,  bustle,  and  irrever- 
ent eneigy  oi  youth  are  so  preponderant, 
that  the  poor,  foriom  grand^res  begin 
to  doubt  whether  they  have  a  right  to 
hteathe  in  such  a  world  any  longer,  and 
io  hide  their  silvery  heads  in  solitude. 
^leaking  of  old  men,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  scholars  of  the  Boston  Charity-School, 
who  walk  about  in  antique,  long-skirted 
blue  coats,  and  knee-breeches,  and  with 
bands  ai  their  necks, — perfect  and  gro- 
tesque pictures  of  the  costume  of  three 
centuries  ago. 

On  the  morning  of  our  departure,  I 
k>oked  from  the  parlor- window  of  the 
Peacock  into  the  market-place,  and  be- 
held its  irregular  square  already  well- 
oovered  with  booths,  and  more  in  process 


of  being  put  up,  by  stretching  tattered 
sail-cloth  on  poles.  It  was  market-day. 
The  dealers  were  arranging  their  com- 
modities, consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables, 
the  great  bulk  of  which  seemed  to  be 
cabbages.  Later  in  the  forenoon  there 
was  a  much  greater  variety  of  merchan- 
dise: basket-work,  both  for  fancy  and 
use ;  twig-brooms,  beehives,  oranges,  rus- 
tic attire ;  all  sorts  of  things,  in  short, 
that  are  commonly  sold  at  a  rural  fair. 
I  heard  the  lowing  of  catUe,  too,  and  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  and  found  that  there 
was  a  market  for  cows,  oxen,  and  pigs,  in 
another  part  of  the  town.  A  crowd  of 
towns -people  and  Lincolnshire  yeomen 
elbowed  one  another  in  the  square ;  Mr. 
Punch  was  squeaking  in  one  comer,  and 
a  vagabond  juggler  tried  to  find  space 
for  his  exhibition  in  another :  so  that  my 
final  glimpse  of  Boston  was  calculated  to 
leave  a  livelier  impresnon  than  my  for- 
mer ones.  Meanwhile  the  tower  of  Saint 
Botolph's  looked  benignantly  down ;  and 
I  fancied  that  it  was  bidding  me  fare- 
well, as  it  did  Mr.  Cotton,  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  telling  me  to  de- 
scribe its  venerable  height,  and  the  town 
beneath  it,  to  the  people  of  the  American 
city,  who  are  partly  akin,  if  not  to  the 
living  inhabitants  of  Old  Boston,  yet  to 
some  of  the  dust  that  lies  in  its  church- 
yard. 

One  thing  more.  They  have  a  Bunk- 
er Hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Uieir  town ;  and 
(what  could  hardly  be  expected  of  an 
English  community)  seem  proud  to  think 
that  their  neighborhood  has  given  name 
to  our  first  and  most  widely  celebrated 
and  best-remembered  battle-field. 
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^  Thb&b  goes  the  imallest  fellow  ia 
oar  claaa." 

I  vas  croBsing  one  of  tbe  padis  that  in- 
tersect tlie  college  green  of  old  Harvard 
when  this  remark  fall  upon  my  ears. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  two  stalwart  Freshmen 
on  their  waj/to  recitation,  one  of  whom 
had  called  the  other^  attention  to  my  hum- 
ble self  hy  this  observation,  reminding  me 
of  A  distinction  which  I  did  npt  covet 

It  was  not  quite  true.  There  was  one, 
«ad  only  one,  member  of  the  class  (^  '54 
who  was  as  smaU  as  I.  Some  eonsolatioiy 
though  not  much,  in  thatl  But  the  air 
of  amused  compassion  with  which  the  lusty 
Down-Easter,  who  had  made  me  feel  what 
ihe  digito  monstrari  was,  now  looked  down 
on  me,  raised  a  feeling  of  resentment  and 
aelf- depreciation  which  left  me  in  no 
mood  to  make  a  bHUiant  diow  of  scholaiy 
slup  in  construing  my  ^USSHQBT^  that 
morning. 

^  True,  I  am  small,  nay,  diminutiT^,''  I 
■oUloquized,  as  I  wended  my  way  home- 
ward under  the  classic  umbrage  of  vener- 
able elms.  "  But  sur^y  this  is  no  fault  of 
mine. — Hold  there  I  Are  you  quite  sure 
it 's  no  fault  of  yours  ?  Are  we  not  re- 
qK>nsible  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
we  imagine  for  our  physical  condition  ? 
After  making  all  abatement  for  insur- 
mountable hereditaiy  influences  upon  or- 
ganization,—  after  granting  to  that  re- 
morseless law  of  genealogical  transmission 
its  prc^r  weight,  —  after  admitting  the 
seemingly  capricious  facts  of  what  the 
n;kodem  French  physiologists  call  cUavism, 
under  which  we  are  made  drunkards  or 
'consumptives,  lunatics  or  wise  men,  short 
or  tall,  because  of  certain  dominant  traits 
in  some  remote  ancestor,^ after  conced- 
ing all  this,  does  not  Nature  leave  it 
largely  in  our  own  power  to  counteract 
both  physical  and  moral  tendencies,  and 
to  mould  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  if 
we  will  only  put  forth  in  action  the  requi- 
site eneigy  of  will  ?  " 


This  disposition  to  cavil  at  re 
axioms  has  beset  me  through  lift 
sooner  does  a  truth  present  itsel 
I  want  to  see  it  on  its  ^ther  aide, 
hear  the  Devil  spoken  ill  of,  I  puzx 
self  to  find  what  can  be  said  in  his 
The  man  who  thus  halts  betweei 
flioting  opinions,  solicitous  to  give 
their  due,  and  to  see  the  truth,  pui 
simple  and  entire,  may  miss  layinj 
of  great  convictions  till  it  is  too  Is 
him  to  act  on  them ;  but  what  he  a 
he  generally  hdds. 

My  meditations  <m  the  subject  • 
inferior  stature  led  me  to  a  determii 
to  try  what  gymnastic  practice  coi 
to  remedy  the  defect  For  some 
years,  gymnastics,  first  introduced  ini 
country,  I  believei  at  the  Bound 
School  at  N<Hihampton,  then  undc 
charge  of  Messrs.  Cogswell  and  Ban 
had  languished  and  revived  fitful 
Cambridge.  It  was  during  one  o 
langui^ng  periods  that  I  b^gan  my 
tice.  For  some  five  or  ox  weeks  I 
it  up  with  enthusiasm.  Then  I  beg; 
grow  less  methodical  and  regular  ii 
habits  of  exercise ;  and  then  to  find 
cuses  for  my  delinquencies. 

After  all,  what  matter,  if,  like  Pa 
my  ^  bodily  presence  is  weak  "?    \ 
not  Alexander  the  Great  and  Kapo 
small  men  ?     Were  not  Pope,  and 
Watts,  and  Moore,  and  Campbell, 
a  long  list  of  authors,  artists,  and 
losophers,  considerably  under  med 
height?    Were  not  Garrick  and  £ 
and  the  elder  Booth  all  under  five 
four  or  five?     Is  there  not  a  voli 
somewhere  in  our  college  library,  i^ 
ten  by  a  learned  Frenchman,  devc 
exclusively  to  the  biography  of  men  i 
have  been  great  in  mind,  though  dimi 
tive  in  stature  ?    Is  not  Lord  John  £ 
sell  as  small  almost  as  I  ?    Have  I  m; 
inches  to  grow  before  I  shall  be  as 
as  Dr.  Hohnes? 
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Hiete  consoUtorj  eonnderations  soft* 
esed  mj  chagrin  at  tlie  ccbtemplation  of 
mj  hdght  "^  Care  I  for  the  limb,  tike 
thewB,  the  ttature,  bulk,  and  big  aaeem- 
blance  of  a  man  ?  Give  me  the  spirit. 
Matter  Shallow, — the  spirit ! " 

And  so  my  gymnastic  ardor,  after  a 
brief  bUse,  dickered,  fell,  was  adiea.  But 
k  was  deatined  io  be  soon  revived  by  an 
incident,  trifling  in  itself,  though  of  a  char- 
acter to  assume  exaggerated  proportions 
in  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  boy.  A  yonth, 
1^  had  considerably  the  advantage  of 
me  both  in  inches  and  in  years,  and  whose 
oteiBow  of  animal  spirits  required  some 
object  to  Tent  itself  upon,  selected  me  as 
the  Tictiiii  of  his  ebullient  vivacity.  He 
began  by  tossing  my  book  down  stairs. 
Tiam  seemed  to  me  rather  rough  play, 
cspeeiaBy  from  one  with  whom  I  was  not, 
at  the  tisne,  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  but, 
making  aflowmnce  for  the  hilarity  of  class- 
mates JQst  let  loose  from  recitation,  I 
pitted  op,  withodt  a  thought  of  resent- 
ment, the  abused  volume,  and  took  no 
fisither  notice  of  the  matter.  I  subse- 
quently iband  that  it  was  merely  the 
ooameacement  of  a  series  of  similar  an- 
Boyaooca.  This  lively  classmate  would 
«ven  play  trida  on  me  at  the  dinnep- 
tabie. 

Whai  was  to  be  done  ?  I  mentioned 
1^  grievance  to  a  friend,  and  he  remon- 
abated  with  my  lively  classmate,  threat- 
CBittg  him  with  my  serioos  dt^easnre. 
«*  Pooh  I  how  can  he  help  himself?  "  was 
the  reply  which  came  duly  to  my  ears. 

Sore  enough !  How  could  I  hdp  my- 
self? The  aggressor  was  my  superior  in 
weight  and  sixe.  It  was  a  plain  case  thi^ 
I  shovild  get  badly  and  ridiculously  whip- 
ped, if  I  attempted  to  cope  with  him  in 
any  pugflistic  encounter.  But  how  would 
it  do  tp  demand  of  him  the  satisfaction  of 
a  gentleman  ?  True,  I  knew  nothing  of 
pislol-«hootmg,  and  had  never  handled  a 
amall^wocd.    Ko  matter  for  that  I 

But  another  consideration  speedily  drove 
this  scheme  of  vengeance  h  toutrance  ont 
of  my  bead.  Not  many  years  before,  a 
peppery  little  Freshman  had  been  insult- 
ed, as  he  though,  by  a  Sophomore.  The 


Soph,  I  believe,  had  knocked  the  young 
one's  hat  over  his  eyes,  as  diey  were  kick- 
ing foot-ball  in  the  Delta.  Freshman  sent 
a  challeDge,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
excite  inextinguishable  laughter  among 
the  Sophs  convened  over  their  cigars  in 
die  aggressor^s  room.  Amid  roars,  one  of 
the  conspirators  penned  an  acceptance, 
fixing  as  the  weapon,  hair  triggers, — time, 
^Te  o'clock  in  the  morning, — place,  the 

Delta,  —  second,  the  bearer,  Mr.  M , 

the  writer  of  this  reply. 

It  was  a  cruel  business.  A  sham  second 
was  imposed  on  poor  little  Fresh.  Brave 
as  Julias  Caesar,  he  sat  up  all  night  writ- 
ing letters  and  preparing  his  will  Prompt 
to  the  moment,  he  was  on  the  chosen 
ground.  An  unusually  large  delegation 
for  such  a  delicate  affair  seemed  to  be 
present  One  rascal  who  wore  enormous 
green  goggles  was  pointed  out  to  the  in- 
nocent as  Dr.  Von  Guldenstubbe,  a  cele- 
brated German  surgeon,  just  from  Leip- 
sic  Little  Fresh  sho<^  hands  with  him 
gravdy,  amid  the  smothered  laughter  of 
the  conspirators.  The  distance  was  to  be 
five  paces ;  for  it  was  whispered  so  as  to 
reach  the  ear  of  Fresh,  that  Soph  was 
thirsting  for  his  heart's  blood.  They  take 
their  places, — the  signal  is  given,— they 
fire, — and  with  a  hideous  groan  and  a 
wild  pirouette,  the  Soph  fidls  to  the 
ground. 

The  Freshman  is  led  up  near  enough 
to  see  the  fellow's  face  covered  with  blood, 
and  to  hear  his  cries  to  his  friends  to  put 
him  out  of  his  misery.  Intensely  agitated, 
poor  little  Fresh  is  hurried  by  pretended 
friends  into  a  carriage,  and  driven  off; 
and  it  is  not  tin  a  week  afterwards  that 
he  learns  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
hoax. 

Ko  I  it  would  never  answer  for  me  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  sold  in  any  such 
way  as  this.  I  must  select  a  surer  and 
more  practical  vengeance.  I  thought  the 
matter  over  intently,  and  finally  resolved 
that  I  would  put  myself  on  a  physical 
equality  with  my  persecutor,  and  then 
meet  him  in  a  fair  fight  with  such  weap- 
ons as  Nature  had  given  us  both.  I  ac- 
cordingly said  to  the  friend  and  class- 
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mate  who  haa  played  the  part  of  inter- 
cessor, "  Wait  two  years,  and  I  promise 
yoa  I  will  either  make  my  tormentor 
apologize  or  give  him  such  a  thrashing 
as  he  will  remember  for  the  rest  of  his 
Hfe." 

Thus  was  my  resolve  renewed  to  ac- 
compUsh  myself  as  a  gymnast,  anc^  above 
all,  to  develop  my  physical  strength.  My 
previous  attempts  in  the  gymnasium  had 
been  spasmodic  and  irregular.  Having 
now  a  definite  object  in  view,  I  set  about 
my  work  in  earnest,  and  went  through  a 
daily  systematic  practice  of  a  little  more 
than  an  hour's  duration. 

The  gymnasium  was  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Law,  and,  though  ordinary  in  its  accom- 
modations, had  a  good  arrangement  of 
apparatus,  of  which  I  faithfully  availed 
myself.  The  spring-board,  horse,  vault- 
ing •'apparatus,  parallel  bars,  suspended 
rings,  horizontal  and  inclined  ladders, 
pulley-weights,  pegs,  climbing-rope,  trape- 
zoid, etc.,  were  all  put  in  frequent  requi- 
sition. My  time  for  exercise  was  gener-, 
ally  in  the  evening,  when  I  would  find 
myself  almost  alone, — while  the  clicking 
of  balls  from  the  billiard-rooms  and  bowl- 
ing-alleys down-stairs  announced  that  a 
busy  crowd  —  if  amusement  may  be  call- 
ed a  business — were  there  assembled. 

Naturally  indolent,  it  was  not  without 
a  severe  struggle  that  I  overcame  a  be- 
setting propensity  to  confine  myself  to 
sedentary  pursuits.  The  desire  of  retal- 
iation soon  became  extinct  My  pledge 
to  my  friend  and  sympathizer,  that  in  two 
years  I  would  cry  quittance  to  my  foe, 
would  occasionally  act  as  a  spur  in  the 
side  of  my  intent ;  but  my  two  best  aids 
in  supplying  me  with  the  motive  power 
to  keep  up  my  gymnastic  practice  were 
habit  and  progress.  What  will  not  habit 
make  easy  to  us,  whether  it  be  for  good 
or  for  evil  ?  And  what  an  incentive  we 
have  to  renewed  efibrt  in  finding  that  we 
are  making  actual  progress,^  that  we  can 
do  with  comparative  facility  to-day  what 
we  could  do  only  with  difficulty  yester- 
day! 

Two  years,  while  we  are  yet  on  the 
sunny  side  of  twenty,  are  no  trifle ;  but 


for  two  years  I  persistently  and  methodi- 
cally went  through  the  exercises  of  the 
g3rmnasium.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
had  quite  lost  sight  of  my  original  object 
in  cultivating  my  athletic  powers ;  for  all 
annoyances  towards  me  had  long  since 
been  dropped  by  my  old  enemy.  Bat 
punctually  on  the  day  of  expiration,  the 
fiiend  who  had  listened  to  my  pledge 
came  to  me  and  claimed  its  fulfilment 
From  some  evidences  which  he  had  re- 
cently had  of  my  strength  he  felt  a  sooth- 
ing assurance  that  I  should  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  good  my  promise. 

I  accordingly  called  on  the  lively  young 
gentleman  who  two  years  before  had  in- 
dulged in  those  little  frolics  at  my  ex- 
pense. With  diplomatic  ceremony  and 
circumlocution  I  introduced  the  object 
of  my  visit,  and  wound  up  with  an  ti&i- 
matum  to  this  effect :  There  must  either 
be  a  frank  apology  for  past  indignities, 
or  he  must  accompany  me,  each  with  a 
friend,  to  some  suitable  spot,  and  there  de- 
cide which  was  "  the  better  man.** 

If  he  had  been  called  on  to  expiate  an 
offence  committed  before  he  was  breedi- 
ed,  the  young  gentleman  could  not  have 
been  more  astoimded.  Two  years  had 
made  some  change  in  our  relative  posi- 
tions. I  was  now  about  his  equal  in  size, 
and  felt  a  comfortable  sense  of  my  supe- 
riority, so  far  as  strength  was  concerned. 
My  shoulders  had  broadened,  and  my 
muscles  been  developed,  so  as  to  present 
to  the  critical  and  interested  observer  a 
somewhat  threatening  appearance.  Mr. 
(who,  by  the  way,  was  a  good  fel- 
low in  the  main)  protested  that  he  had 
never  intended  to  give  me  any  offence, — 
that  he,  in  fact,  did  not  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  referred, — and  fin- 
ished by  peremptorily  declining  my  pro- 
posal When  I  reflected  on  the  dispari- 
ty between  us  in  strength,  which  my  two 
years'  practice  had  established,  I  felt  that 
it  wotdd  be  cowardly  for  me  to  ux^ 
the  matter  further,  especially  as  it  was 
80  long  a  time  since  he  had  given  me 
cause  of  complaint  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  we  parted  without  a  collision,  and 
that,  in  my  heart,  I  could  not  help  thank- 
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mg  htm  for  the  serrice  he  had  rendered 
in  inciting  me  to  the  r^;imen  which  had 
reinlted  8o  beneficially  to  my  health. 

The  impetus  given  to  my  gymnastic 
edocation  by  the  little  incident  I  have 
just  related  was  continued  without  abate- 
ment through  my  whole  college  life.  Grad- 
uaUy  1  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  strongest  man  in  my  class.  I  discov- 
ered that  with  every  day's  development 
of  my  strength  there  was  an  increase  of 
my  ability  to  resist  and  overcome  all 
iedily  ailments,  pains,  and  infirmities, — 
a  diicovery  which  subsequent  experience 
has  so  amply  confirmed,  that,  if  I  were 
called  on  to  condense  the  proposition 
which  sums  it  up  into  a  formula,  it  would 
be  in  these  words :  Strength  is  Health, 

Until  I  had  renovated  my  bodily  sys- 
tem by  &-  faithful  gymnastic  training,  I 
had  been  subject  to  nervousness,  head- 
adie,  indigestion,  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  a  weak  circulation.  It  was 
torture  to  me  to  have  to  listen  to  the 
grating  of  a  slate-pencil,  the  filing  of  a 
nw,  or  the  scratching  of  glass.  As  I 
grew  in  strength,  my  nerves  ceased  to  be 
impressible  to  such  annoyances.  Anoth- 
er good  effect  was  to  take  away  all  ap- 
petite for  any  stimulating  food  or  drink. 
Although  I  had  never  applied  "  rebellious 
hquoirs  "  to  my  blood,  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  bowl  of  strong  coffee 
morning  and  night  Now  a  craving  for 
ailk  took  the  place  of  thb  want,  and  my 
coffee  was  gradually  diminished  to  less 
than  a  fourth  of  what  had  been  a  cus- 
tomary indulgence. 

At  last  arrived  the  eagerly  looked-for 
day  of  release  from  collegiate  restrictions 
and  labors.  I  graduated,  and  the  ques- 
tion, so  momentous  in  the  history  c^  all 
adolescents,  ««What  shall  I  be?"  ad- 
dressed itself  seriously  to  my  mind.  My 
fiiUher  was  desirous  that  I  should  choose 
medicine  for  a  profesnon,  and  become 
the  fourth  physician,  in  Uneal  sequence, 
of  ray  family  on  the  paternal  side. 

If  edicine.  I  cavilled  at  it  awhOe,  that 
I  might  bring  out  to  view  its  grimmest 
and  oMst  discouraging  aspect  The  cares, 
trials,  humiliations  of  a  young  physi- 


cian, his  months  and  years  of  uncom- 
pensated drudgery,  passed  in  awful  re- 
view before  me.  I  thought  of  his  toils 
among  the  poor  and  lowly,  the  vicious 
and  depraved, — of  his  broken  sleep,— 
the  interruptions  of  his  social  ease,  —  and 
then  of  the  many  scenes  so  repugnant 
to  delicate  nerves  which  he  has  to  pdss 
through, —  scenes  of  pain  and  insanity, 
of  maimed  and  severed  limbs,  and  all 
the  eccentricities  and  fearful  forms  of 
disease.  These  considerations  pressed 
with  such  weight  on  my  mind  that  for  a 
time  my  ancestral  craft  was  in  danger 
of  being  ignominiously  rejected  by  me. 
Indeed,  I  began  to  think  seriously  of 
adopting  a  very  different  vocation.  And 
here  I  will  make  a  confession,  if  the  gen- 
tle reader  will  take  it  confidentially. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  every  college- 
boy  has  to  pass  through  an  attack  of  the 
rhyming  firenzy  as  regularly  as  the  child 
has  to  submit  to  measles  and  the  whoop- 
ing-cough. A  less  frequent,  but  not  less 
trying  complaint,  is  that  which  manifests 
itself  in  a  passion  for  the  stage  and  in  an 
espousal  of  the  delusion  that  one  was 
bom  for  a  great  actor.  At  any  rate,  this 
last  was  the  type  which  my  juvenile  mo- 
laise^u-eceur  finally  assumed. 

I  have  heard  of  a  young  gentleman 
who,  whenever  he  was  hard  up  for  mon- 
ey, went  to  his  nearest  relatives  and 
threatened  them  with  the  publication  of 
a  volume  of  his  original  poems.  This 
threat  never  failed  to  open  the  paternal 
purse.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  the 
intimation  of  my  histrionic  aspirations 
would  have  had ;  but  one  fine  day  I  found 
myself  on  my  way  to  Rochester,  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

My  r6le  of  dramatic  characters  was  a 
very  modest  one  for  a  beginner.  It  em- 
braced only  Richelieu,  Bertram,  Brutus, 
Lear,  Richard,  Shylock,  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Macbeth. 
My  principal  literary  recreation  for  sev- 
eral years  had  been  in  studying  these 
parts ;  and  as  I  knew  them  by  heart,  I  did 
not  doubt  that  a  few  rebearsab  would  put 
me  in  possession  of  the  requisite  stage- 
business.    And  yet  my  familiarity  with 
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die  theatre  was  very  limited.  I  had  nev- 
er been  behind  the  scenes.  Once,  with 
a  classmate,  I  had  penetrated  in  the  daj- 
tune  to  the  stage  of  the  old  Federal- 
Street  Theatre,  and  looked  with  awe  on 
tiie  boards  formeriy  trodden  by  the  elder 
Kean;  but  a  gro#l  from  that  august 
functionary,  the  prompter,  sent  us  back 
in  quick  retreat,  and  I  had  never  ven- 
tured again  into  those  sacred  precincts. 

Arrived  at  Rochester,  —  which  place  I 
had  selected  for  my  debut  because  of  its 
remoteness  from  home,  —  I  looked  in,  the 
evening  of  my  arrival,  to  see  the  perform- 
ances at  the  theatre.  It  was  a  hall  of 
humble  dimensions,  seating  an  audience 
of  five  or  six  hundred.  The  piece  was 
a  travesty  of.  *<  Hamlet,"  neither  edifying 
nor  amusing.  A  little  of  the  cotdeur-de' 
ro9e  which  had  flushed  my  prospect  fad- 
ed that  night;  but  the  few  fHends  at 
home  to  whom  I  had  confided  my  plans 
had  so  pertinaciously  assured  me  that  I 
•—  the  most  diffident  man  in  the  world  — 
could  never  appear  before  an  audience 
without  letting  them  see  I  was  shaky  in  the 
knees,  that  I  resdved  to  do  what  I  could 
to  show  my  depreciators  they  were  £dse 
prophets. 

And  so  I  called  on  the  manager, — 
with  a  beating  heart,  as  you  may  suppose. 
He  was  a  small,  quiet,  gentlemanly  per- 
son, whom  I  regret  I  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  historical  truth,  show  up  as  a 
Crummies.  But  not  even  Dickens  could 
have  found  any  salient  tzatt  for  ridicule 
in  the  man.  Frankly  and  kindly  he 
went  into  the  statistics  of  the  tiieatrical 
business,  and  showed  me,  that,  unless  I 
was  rich,  and  could  afibrd  to  play  for 
my  own  amusement,  the  stage  held  out 
few  inducements ;  it  was  barren  of  prom- 
ise to  a  young  man  anxious  to  make  him- 
self independent  of  the  world. 

I  did  not  reply,  '*  Perish  the  lucre  I" 
but  said  that  I  would  be  content,  in  the 
early  part  of  my  career,  to  labor  for 
reputation.  He  soon  satisfied  me  that 
he  could  not  give  up  his  stage  to  an  ex- 
perimentalist, and  I  did  not  nige  my  suit ; 
but  bade  Mr.  S.  good  morning,  and,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  started  £ar  Niag- 


ara. Here,  wet  by  the  mist  and  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  great  cataract,  I  q>eed- 
ily  forgot  my  chagrin,  and  Ux^  a  not 
unfriendly  leave  4»f  the  illusions  which 
had  lured  me  on  to  try  my  fisrtone  on 
the  stage.  Even  now  they  rotnm  ooca- 
sionally  with  all  their  fascination. 

While  at  Bochester,  as  I  was  passing 
through  the  principal  street,  I  met  a 
crowd  assembled  about  a  hfringnnachine. 
On  making  trial  of  it,  I  found  I  coold 
lift  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  I 
had  then  been  for  four  yean  a  gymnast, 
and  I  supposed  my  practice  would  have 
qualified  me  to  make  the  crowd  stave  at 
my  achievement  But  the  result  was  fiyr 
from  triumphant.  I  found  what  many  oth- 
er gymnasts  will  find,  that  main  strtngA^ 
by  which  I  mean  the  strength  of  the 
truckman  and  the  portor,  cannot  be  ac- 
quired in  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium. 

Returning  home,  I  began  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  physidogy,  and  in  the  as- 
tumn  of  1854  entered  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School.  The  question  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  human  strength  can  be 
developed  had  long  been  invested  with 
a  sckntific  interest  to  my  mind.  One 
of  the  greatest  lifting  feats  on  authen- 
tic record  is  that  of  Thomas  Topham,  an 
Englishman,  who  in  Bath  Street,  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  London,  on  the  88th  of 
May,  1741,  Med  three  hogsheads  of 
water,  said  to  weigh,  with  the  connec- 
tions, eighteen  hundred  and  thirty '$ix 
pounds.  In  the  performance  of  this  feat, 
Topham  stood  on  a  raised  platform,  hb 
hands  grasping  a  fixture  on  either  side, 
and  a  broad  strap  over  his  shoulders  com- 
municating with  the  weight  An  im- 
mense ooncourse  of  persons  was  assem- 
bled on  the  occasion, — the  performance 
having  been  announced  as  **  in  honor  of 
Admiral  Vernon,"  or  rather,  "in  com- 
memoratioa  of  his  taking  Porto  Bello 
with  six  ships  only."  Being  a  descend- 
ant myself  from  the  Vernon  family  of 
Haddoa  Hall,  Derbyshire,  England,  I 
have  reserved  it  ibr  future  genealcigical 
inquiry  to  learn  whether  the  Admiral  was 
connected  with  that  branch  of  the  Ver- 
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If  lo,  a  tomowfaat  rflmaAable  co- 
incidence 18  invoived. 

I  now  informed  my  fatber  Uiat  I  in- 
tended to  go  throDgh  a  eeriet  of  experi- 
aenti  in  lifting.  Ue  was  afraid  I  diould 
injure  myself,  and  expreialj  forbade  any 
•och  pracdoe  on  his  premiaes.  To  grati- 
fy Ibb,  I  gave  up  testing  the  question  for 
a  whole  year. 

Bot  the  desire  re-awdce,  and  I  had  fre- 
qmnt  arguments  with  my  £ither  in  the 
endeavor  to  overcome  his  ol^jections. 

''Look  at  that  man,"  he  said  to  me 
one  day,— pointing  to  a  large,  stout  indi- 
Tidnal  in  front  of  us,  — "  you  might  prac- 
tiM  lifting  all  your  life,  and  never  be 
aUe  to  lift  as  much  as  that  big  fellow." 

'^Let  me  construct  a  lifting-apparatus 
in  the  back-yard,  and  I  will  soon  prove 
lo  yoa  that  you  are  mistaken,"  I  re- 

Finding  that  I  was  bent  on  the  exper- 
iment, he  at  length  gave  a  reluctant  con- 


It  was  now  the  August  of  1855,  and  I 
was  in  my  twenty-second  year.  My  first 
fifting- apparatus  was  constructed  in  the 
fcttowing  manner.  I  first  sank  into  the 
ground  a  hogshead,  and  into  the  hogshead 
a  fiour-banreL  Then  I  lowered  to  the 
bottom  cf  the  barrel  a  rope  having  at 
the  end  a  round  stick  transversely  bal- 
anced, about  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  fifteen  inches  long.  A  quantity 
of  gravel,  nearly  sufficient  to  bur^  the 
slick,  was  then  thrown  into  the  jbar- 
nl;  some  oblong  stones  were  placed 
aooss  the  stick  and  across  and  between 
one  another,  and  the  interstices  filled  with 
smaller  stones  and  gravd.  When  1  had 
by  this  method  about  two-thirds  filled  the 
barrel,  taking  care  to  keep  the  axis  of 
the  rope  in  correspondence  widi  the  long 
axis  of  the  barrel,  I  judged  I  had  a  suffi- 
cieni  weight  for  a  first  trial  I  now  film- 
ed a  loop  in  the  end  of  the  rope  over  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  and  put  through  it  a 
piece  of  a  hoe-handle,  about  two  feet 
long ;  and  standing  astride  of  the  hogshead, 
and  holding  the  handle  with  one  hand  be- 
ian  me  and  the  other  behind,—  straight- 
ening my  body,  previously  a  little  fiexed, 


—  with  mouth  dosed,  head  up,  chest  out, 
and  shoulders  down, — I  succeeded  in 
lifting  the  banoel,  containing  a  weight  of 
between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds, 
some  five  or  six  inches  fixun  the  bottom 
of  the  hogshead. 

It  was  no  great  feat,  after  ail,  consid- 
ering that  I  had  been  for  five  years  a 
gymnast  I  Ibund  that  I  was  inharmo- 
niously  developed  in  many  points  of  my 
frame,— was  perilously  weak  in  the  sides, 
between  the  shoulders,  and  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  However,  the  day  after  this 
trial,  I  succeeded  in  lifting  the  same 
weight  with  somewhat  less  difficulty.  This 
induced  me  to  add  on  a  few  pounds ;  and 
in  three  or  four  weeks  I  could  lift  be- 
tween rix  and  seven  hundred.  I  now 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  stout 
gentleman,  whom  a  few  months  before 
my  father  had  pointed  out  as  possessed 
of  a  strength  I  could  never  attain  to, 
introduced  to  an  inaction  of  my  s^>pa- 
ratus.  Through  the  blinds  of  a  back- 
parlor  window  I  watched  his  movements, 
as,  encouraged  by  pater-famUiaSj  he  drew 
off  his  coat,  moistened  his  hands,  and  un- 
dertook to  "snake  up"  the  big  weight 
An  ignominious  failure  to  start  the  bar- 
rel was  the  result  The  stout  gentleman 
tugged  till  he  was  so  red  in  the  face  that 
apoplexy  seemed  imminent,  and  then  he 
dejectedly  gave  it  up.  The  reputation 
he  had  long  enjoyed  of  being  one  of  the 
"strongest  men  about"  must  henceforth 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  till  it  fades  into  a 
myth. 

In  the  December  of  1855  I  was  admit- 
ted to  the  arcana  of  the  dissecting-rooa, 
and  forthwith  commenced  some  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  testing  the  sus- 
taining power  of  human  bones.  Some 
one  had  told  me,  that,  in  lifting  a  heavy 
weight,  there  was  danger  of  fracturing 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone ;  but  my  ex- 
periments satisfied  me,  that,  if  properly 
positioned,  it  would  safdy  bear  a  strain 
of  two  or  tioee  thousand  pounds.  And 
so  I  concluded  that  I  mi^t  securely  coa- 
tinae  my  practice  of  lifting  till  I  reached 
the  last-named  limit 

In  ofder  to  get  all  possible  hints  fiEon 
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the  inspiration  and  experience  of  the 
past,  I  studied  some  of  Uie  ancient  stat- 
ues. The  specimens  of  Grecian  statuary 
at  the  Boston  AthensBom  were  objects  of 
my  frequent  contemplation,  —  especially 
the  Famesian  Hercules.  From  thb  I 
derived  a  proper  conception  of  the  bodi- 
ly outline  compatible  with  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  strength.  I 
was  particularly  struck  by  the  absence  of 
all  exaggeration  in  the  muscular  develop- 
ments as  represented.  I  saw  by  this  statue 
that  a  Hercules  must  be  free  from  super- 
fluous flesh,  neatly  made,  and  finely  or- 
ganized,—that  form  and  quality  were  of 
more  account  than  quantity  in  his  forma- 
tion. Some  years  earlier  I  might  have 
been  more  attracted  by  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere ;  but  it  was  a  Hercules  I  dream- 
ed of  becoming,  and  the  Apollo  was  but 
the  incipient  and  potential  Hercules.  Two 
other  statues  that  shared  my  admiration 
and  study  were  the  Quoit-Thrower  and 
the  Dying  Gladiator.  From  the  careful 
inspection  of  all  these  relics  of  ancient 
Art  I  obtained  some  valuable  hints  as  to 
my  own  physical  deficiencies.  I  learned 
that  the  upper  region  of  my  chest  needed 
developing,  and  that  in  other  points  I 
had  not  yet  reached  the  artist's  ideal  of 
a  strong  man. 

Good  casts  of  these  and  other  master- 
pieces in  statuary  may  be  had  at  a  trifling 
cost  Why  are  they  not  generally  intro- 
duced into  the  g}nxinasia  attached  to  our 
colleges  and  schools  ?  The  habitual  con- 
templation of  such  works  could  not  fail 
to  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  physical 
bearing  and  development  of  the  young. 
We  are  the  creatures  of  imitation.  I  re- 
member, at  the  school  I  attended  in  my 
seventh  year,  the  strongest  boy  among 
my  mates  was  quite  round-shouldered. 
Fancying  that  he  derived  his  strength 
from  his  stoop,  I  began  to  imitate  him ; 
and  it  was  not  till  I  learned  that  he  was 
strong  in  spite  of  his  round  shoulders, 
and  not  because  of  them,  that  I  gave  up 
^ing  his  peculiarity. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1856, 1  lifted 
seven  hundred  pounds  in  Bailey's  Gym- 
oadum,  Franklin  Street,  Boston.    The 


exhibition  created  great  surprise  among 
the  lookers-on ;  and  at  that  time  it  was, 
perhaps,  an  extraordinary  feat ;  but  since 
the  extension  and  growth  of  the  lifting 
mania,  it  would  not  be  regarded  by  the 
knowing  ones  as  anything  to  marvel  at 
The  fourth  of  April  following,  my  lifting 
capacity  had  reached  eight  hundred  and 
forty  pounds. 

On  Fast-Day  of  that  year,  two  Irishmen 
knocked  at  my  door  and  asked  to  see  the 
strongman.  I  presented  mjrself, and  they 
told  me  there  was  great  curiosity  among 
the  **  ould  counthrymen  **  in  the  vicinity 
to  ascertain  if  one  Pat  Farren,  the  stron- 
gest Irishman  in  Roxbury,  could  lift  my 
weight  "  Would  it  be  convanient  for  me 
to  let  him  thry  ?  **  «*  Certainly, — and  I 
think  he  'U  lift  it,"  I  modestly  added. 

Soon  afterwards  a  delegation  of  Iridi- 
men,  rather  startling  from  its  numbers, 
entered  the  yard.  Among  them  was 
Mr.  Farren.  They  surrounded  my  lift- 
ing-apparatus, while  I,  unseen,  surveyed 
them  from  a  back  window.  I  saw  Mr. 
Farren  take  the  handle,  straddle  the 
hogshead,  throw  himself  into  a  lifting 
posture,  and,  straining  every  muscle  to 
its  utmost  tension,  give  a  tremendous  puH 
But  the  weight  made  no  sign;  and  his 
friends,  thinking  he  was  merely  feeling 
it,  said,  "Wait  a  bit,— Pat  '11  have  it 
up  the  next  pulL"  Mr.  Farren  rested 
a  moment, — dien  threw  off  his  coat,  rub- 
bed*his  hands,  and,  seizing  the  handle 
a  second  time,  tugged  away  at  it  till  his 
muscles  swelled  and  his  frame  quivered. 
But  he  failed  in  starting  the  barrel,  and 
a  burst  of  laughter  from  his  friends  and 
backers  announced  his  defeat 

It  is  now  but  justice  to  Mr.  Farren  to 
say  that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  of 
him  to  lift  such  a  weight  at  either  the 
first  trial  or  the  second.  A  want  of  con- 
fidence, or  the  maladjustment  of  the  rope, 
might  have  interfered  with  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  strength.  I  need  not  say  tiiat 
his  discomfiture  was  witnessed  by  me 
from  my  hiding-place  with  the  liveliest 
satisfaction ;  for  I  had  begun  to  pride 
myself  on  being  able  to  outlif^  any  \ 
in  the  country. 
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In  May,  1856, 1  receired  the  appoint- 
BKot  of  medical  assistant  to  Dr.  Walker, 
at  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  Soatb  Boston, 
and  gaTe  up  for  a  conple  of  months  mj 
practice  of  lifting.  The  consequence  was 
a  rapid  dinunution  of  strength,  which  sug- 
gested to  me  a  return  to  the  lifting  ex- 
ercise. Near  the  hospital  was  a  large  un- 
occupied building,  formerly  the  House 
of  Industry.  In  the  cellar  of  this  build- 
iag  I  put  a  barrel,  and  loaded  it  with 
rocks  and  grayel  as  I  had  done  in  Rox- 
hury.  Inunediately  overhead,  on  the  first 
floor,  I  cut  a  hole,  about  six  inches  square, 
and  passed  up  a  rope  attached  to  the  bar- 
rel This  rope  I  looped  at  the  end,  for 
the  reception  of  a  handle.  On  the  floor 
I  nailed  two  cleats  between  three  and 
four  feet  apart,  as  guards  to  keep  my  feet 
from  slipping.  Beginning  with  about  six 
bradred  pounds,  I  added  a  few  pounds 
daily,  tiU  I  was  able,  in  Norember,  1856, 
to  lah  with  my  hands  alone  nine  hundred 


Betnming  home  the  ensuing  winter,  I 
attended  a  second  course  of  medical  lec- 
tmes,  and,  in  the  routine  of  labors  inci- 
dent to  a  medical  student's  life,  omitted 
to  develop  further  my  powers  as  a  lifler. 
Li  the  summer  of  1857  I  became  a  practi- 
tioner of  medicine.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  looking 
at  my  lifting-apparatus,  remarked  to  me, 
"If  you  are  as  strong  as  they  tell  me, 
what  is  to  prevent  your  seizing  hold  of 
me,  ( I  weigh  only  a  hundred  and  eighty 
poozKb,)  holding  me  at  arm's-length  over 
yoor  head,  and  pitching  me  over  that 
fence?"  To  thb  I  replied,  that,  if  he 
would  give  me  six  weeks  for  practice, 
I  woold  satisfy  him  the  thing  could  be 
done.  He  agreed  to  be  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  time  named. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  muscles  that 
would  be  brought  into  play  by  the  feat, 
I  procuied  an  oblong  box  with  a  handle 
on  either  side  running  the  whole  length. 
Into  the  box  I  threw  a  number  of  brick- 
bats,— then  raised  the  box  at  arm's-length 
above  my  head,  and  threw  it  over  my 
vaslting-pole,  which  was  at  an  elevation 
of  six  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground. 


Subsequently  I  added  more  brick-bats, 
till  gradually  their  weight  amounted  to 
precisely  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
Having  practised  till  I  could  easily  han- 
dle and  throw  the  box  thus  charged,  I 
informed  my  challenger  that  I  was  ready 
for  him.  He  came,  when,  seizing  him  by 
the  middle,  I  lifWd  him  struggling  above 
my  head,  and  threw  him  over  the  fence 
before  he  was  hardly  aware  of  my  intent 
As  he  was  somewhat  corpulent  and  pufiy, 
and  the  act  involved  an  abdominal  press- 
ure which  was  by  no  means  agreeable, 
he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  experiment,  but  objected  very 
decidedly  to  its  repetition. 

In  June,  1858,  I  conunenced  practis- 
ing with  two  fifly-pound  dumb-bells,  and 
subsequentiy  added  one  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  I  was  prompted  to  get 
from  hearing  that  one  of  that  weight  was 
used  by  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  at  that 
time  a  celebrated  gymnast  of  New  York 
City,  and  afterwards  a  successful  teacher 
at  the  Albany  Gymnasium.  Not  having 
given  much  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  arms  for 
several  months  previous,  it  was  a  number 
of  weeks  before  I  could  put  this  dumb- 
bell up  at  arm's-length  above  my  head 
with  one  hand.  As  soon  as  I  succeeded 
in  doing  this  with  comparative  ease,  I 
procured  another  hundred-pound  dumb- 
bell, and  in  a  few  months  succeeded  in 
exercising  with  both  of  the  instruments 
at  the  same  time,  raising  each  alternately 
above  my  head.  I  then  commenced  prac- 
tice with  a  dumb-bell  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  pounds.  It  consist- 
ed of  two  shells  connected  by  a  handle, 
which,  being  removable,  allowed  me  to 
introduce  shot,  from  time  to  time,  into  the 
cavities  of  the  shells.  After  a  few  months 
of  practice,  I  could,  with  a  jerk,  raise  the 
instrument  from  my  shoulder  to  irrm's- 
length  above  my  head.  My  first  public 
exhibition  of  this  feat  took  place  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  April,  1860. 

The  spring  of  1859  was  now  drawing 
nigh,  and  I  began  to  think  of  giving  a 
public  lecture  on  Physical  Culture,  illus- 
trating it  with  some  exhibitions  of  tlM 
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strength  to  whicli  I  had  attained.  My 
father  approved  die  venture,  but,  be- 
thinking himself  of  my  extreme  diffidence, 
significantly  asked,  uihm  I  would  be 
ready  to  permit  a  public  announcement 
of  my  intention.  "  Oh,  in  a  few  days," 
I  replied,  as  if  it  were  as  small  a  mat- 
ter for  me  to  lecture  in  public  as  to 
lift  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  gymnasium. 
Weeks  flew  by,  and  still  to  die  galling 
inquiry,  "  When  f  I  could  only  answer, 
"  Soon,  but  not  just  yet"  February  and 
March  had  come  and  gone,  and  still  I 
was  not  ready.  Finally,  to  the  oft- re- 
newed interrogatory,  I  made  tiiis  reply : 
*<  As  soon  as  I  can  alioulder  a  barrel  of 
flour,  a  feat  which  I  am  determined  to 
accomplish  before  an  audience,  you  may 
announee  my  lecture." 

I  had  then  been  practising  some  two 
months  with  a  loaded  barrel,  so  contrived 
that  it  should  weigh  a  little  more  each 
succeeding  day ;  and  it  had  now  reached 
a  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  About 
thb  time  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  among 
my  many  experiments,  I  had  nerer  fairly 
tried  that  of  a  vegetable  diet  I  read 
anew  the  works  of  Graham  and  Alcott ; 
and  conceiving  Uiat  my  strength  had 
reached  a  stagnation-point,  I  gave  up  meat, 
and  restricted  my  animal  diet  to  milk. 

A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  on  an  aver- 
age two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds. 
I  therefore  could  not  succeed  in  shoul- 
dering one  until  twenty-six  pounds  had 
been  added  to  my  loaded  barrel.  Day 
after  day  I  shouldered  my  one  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds,  but  could  not  get 
an  ounce  beyond  that  limit  My  grand 
theory  of  the  poasible  development  of  a 
man's  strength  began  to  look  somewhat 
insecure. 

"  So  ikres  the  STstem-baOding  sage, 
Who,  plodding  on  fix>m  youth  to  age, 
Has  proved  all  other  reasoners  fbols, 
And  boimd  all  Katore  bj  his  mlee, — 
So  fiues  he  in  that  dreadful  hoar 
When  injured  Truth  exerts  her  power 
Some  new  phenomenon  to  raise. 
Which,  bunting  on  his  fHghted  gaze. 
From  its  proud  summit  to  the  ground. 
Proves  the  whole  edifice  unsound.'*  * 
*  Jajus  Bbattix. 


The  shouldmng  of  a  barrel  of  floor  is 
a  feat,  by  the  way,  which  many  an  <M 
inhabitant  will  tell  3rou  that  he,  or  some 
friend  of  his,  could  accomplish  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  Why  it  should  always 
be  among  the  res  gestas  iemporis  acti  can- 
not be  readily  explained.  It  is  a  conunon 
belief  that  any  stout  truckman  can  do  the 
thing;  but  I  have  been  assured  by  one 
of  the  leading  truckmen  of  Boston,  that 
there  are  not,  probably,  three  individuals 
in  the  city  who  are  equal  to  the  accom- 
plishment 

The  mode  of  life  that  I  had  hitherto 
found  essential  to  the  keeping  up  of  my 
strength  was  quite  simple,  and  rather 
negative  dian  pontive.  From  tobacco 
and  all  ardent  spirits,  including  wine,  I 
had  to  abstain  as  a  matter  of  coune. 
Beer  and  all  fermented  liquors  had  also 
been  ruled  out  Impure  air  must  be 
avoided  like  poison.  Summer  and  whi- 
ter I  slept  with  my  windows  open.  Bad- 
ly ventilated  apartments  were  scrupulous- 
ly shunned.  Cold  bathing  of  the  entire 
person  was  rarely  practised  oftener  than 
once  a  week  in  cold  weather  or  twice  a 
week  in  warm  weather.  A  more  flne- 
quent  ablution  seemed  to  over-stimulate 
the  excretory  ftinctions  of  the  skin,  so 
that  excessive  bathing  defeated  its  veiy 
object  The  <* tranquil  mind"  must  be 
preserved  with  little  or  no  interruption. 
Great  physical  strength  cannot  coexist 
with  an  unhappy,  discontented  temper. 
You  must  be  habitually  cheerful,  if  you 
would  be  strong.  With  regard  to  diet,  , 
— that  was  the  very  experiment  I  was  i 
trjring,  —  the  experiment,  namely,  of  go- 
ing without  solid  animal  food.  With  me 
it  did  not  succeed.  So  far  from  gaining 
in  strength,  hardly  did  I  hold  my  own. 
Suddenly  I  resolved  to  give  up  my  vege- 
table diet,  and  return  to  beef-steaks,  mut- 
ton-chops, and  loins  of  veal.  A  daily  ap- 
preciable increase  of  strength  was  soon 
the  consequence.  Within  ten  days  I 
succeeded  in  shouldering  the  loaded  bar- 
rel weighing  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds;  and  a  day  or  two  after  I  shoul- 
dered, in  the  presence  of  our  grocer  him* 
self,  a  barrel  of  flour. 
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I  had  now  no  fbrther  excuse  for  defer- 
ring my  promised  lecture.  The  month 
of  Maj  hjid  nrrired.  My  father  delicate- 
Ij  broached  the  subject  of  the  announce- 
ment Being  a  litde  fraotiousi  perhaps 
fipom  some  ebb  in  my  strength,  I  hastily 
r^tlied, — 

**  Announce  it  for  the  80th  of  May." 

<<  What  haU  shaU  I  engage?" 

"  Any  hall  in  Boston.  Why  not  the 
Music  Uall?"  I  added,  affecting  a  yalor 
I  was  &r  from  fbeling ;  but,  like  Macbeth, 
I  now  realized  that  ^returning  were  as 
tedious  as  go  o'er." 

Mercantile  Hall,  in  Summer  Street, 
was  engaged  for  me, — it  being  central, 
modest  in  point  of  sise,  eoomiodioos,  and 
fiiToraUy  known.  At  this  time  I  was  in 
excellent  health  and  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  pounds.  But  from 
the  moment  of  the  public  announcement 
of  my  lecture,  my  appetite  for  food,  for 
meat  particularly,  b^;an  to  fail  me. 
**  Ho'W  peevish  and  irritaUe  he  is  grow- 
iag  I  *  I  heard  one  member  of  the  family 
nraark  to  another.  Soon  the  grocer^s 
scales  indicated  that  my  weight  was  di- 
mmishing.  It  fell  to  one  hundred  and 
Ibrty-one,  —  then  to  one  hundred  and 
forty, — then  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight, —  and  finally,  when  the  80th  of 
May  azTiTed,  I  found  I  weighed  only  one 
hondied  and  thirty-four  pounds  I 

The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  Do  not 
IsR^  al  me,  ye  self*assnred  ones,  with 
your  comfortable  sense  of  your  own  pow- 
ers,—  ye  who  care  as  little  for  an  audi- 
eaee  as  for  a  field  of  cabbages, — ^do  not 
jeer  at  one  who  has  felt  the  pangs  of  shy- 
ness and  quailed  under  ibe  imaginary 
terrors  of  a  first  public  appearance.  For 
yon  it  may  be  &  small  matter  to  face  an 
audience, ->that  nearest  approximation  to 
the  many-headed  monster  which  we  can 
palpably  encounter;  but  for  one  whose 
diffidence  had  become  the  standard  of 
that  quality  to  lus  acquaintances  the  Ten- 
tore  was  perilous  and  desperate,  as  the 
seqael  showed. 

KeTer  had  time  rolled  by  with  such 
fearful  Telocity  m  on  that  CTcntful  day. 
Breakfast  was  hardly  oTer  before  prep- 


arations were  being  made  for  dinner. 
Small  appetite  had  I  for  either.  Before  I 
had  finished  pacing  the  parlor  there  was 
a  summons  to  tea.  It  was  like  the  sum- 
mons to  the  criminal :  **  Rise  up,  Master 
Bamardine,  and  be  hanged."  With  a 
most  shallow  affectation  of  lumchalanee 
I  sat  down  at  the  table.  A  child  might 
have  detected  my  agitation ;  and  yet,  with 
horrible  insincerity,  I  alluded  to  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  asked  the  family  why 
they  were  all  so  silent  They  saw  from 
my  look  that  they  might  as  well  haTO 
joked  with  a  man  on  hb  way  to  execu- 
tion. 

HaTing  dremed  and  adorned  myself 
for  the  sacrifice,  I  returned  to  the  parlor, 
when  the  rumbling  of  coach-wheels,  the 
sudden  letting  down  of  steps,  and  then 
a  frightfully  discordant  ring  of  the  door- 
bell, sent  the  blood  from  my  cheeks  and 
made  my  heart  palpitate  like  a  trip- 
hanmier.  "Is  tb-th-that  the  ofi'-officer, 
— I  mean  the  coachman  ?"  I  stammer- 
ed.   Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it 

Straightening  my  person,  I  affected  a 
dignified  calmness,  and  assured  my  dear, 
anxious  mother  that  I  was  not  in  the 
least  nerrous,  —  oh,  not  in  the  least ! 

It  was  a  gloomy  night,  and  the  streets 
wore  a  dismal  aspect  The  hall  was  dis- 
tant about  three  miles;  but  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  or  by  some  route  which 
I  haye  never  been  able  to  discover,  the 
coachman  seemed  to  abridge  the  distance 
to  less  than  half  a  mile.  We^are  in  Sum- 
mer Street, — before  the  door.  Some 
juvenile  amateun,  attracted  by  stories  of 
the  strong  man,  surround  the  carriage  to 
get  a  sight  of  him. 

^  Ha !  what  are  these  ?    Sore,  hangmen, 
That  come  to  bind  my  hands,  and  then  to 

drag  me 
Before  the  judgment-seat:  now  they  are  new 

shapes, 
And  do  appear  like  Furies  I  ** 

The  words  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  one 
of  the  parts  I  had  studied  during  my  his- 
trionic acch,  were  not  at  all  inappropri- 
ate to  the  state  of  mind  in  which,  with 
knee-joints  ^pping  from  under  me,  I 
now  made  my  way  up -stairs.    Having 
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reached  the  upper  entry,  I  paused,  and 
glanced  at  the  audience  through  the  win- 
dows, before  entering  the  little  retiring- 
room  behind  the  stage.  With  an  inward 
groan  at  my  presumption,  I  passed  on. 
To  think,  that,  but  for  my  own  madness, 
I  might  have  been  at  that  moment  com- 
fortably at  home,  reading  the  eyening 
paper!  Kay,  were  it  not  better  to  be 
tossing  on  stormy  seas,  driving  on  a  lee- 
shore,  toiling  as  a  slave  under  a  tropic 
sun,  than  here,  with  a  gaping  audience 
waiting  to  devour  me  with  their  eyes  and 
ears? 

The  first  thing  I  did,  on  reaching  the 
retiring-room,  was  to  give  way  to  a  fear- 
ful fascination  and  take  another  peep  at 
the  audience  from  behind  a  curtain  at 
the  side-entrance.  I  then  looked  at  my 
watch.  Twenty  minutes  to  eight  1  Peo- 
ple were  pouring  in,  notwithstanding  the 
inclement  weather.  The  hall  was  nearly 
crowded  already.  One  familiar  face  af- 
ter another  was  recognized.  Surely  ev- 
erybody I  know  is  present 

Another  look  at  my  watch.  Quarter 
to  eight !  Suddenly  the  frantic  thought 
occurred  to  me.  What  if  I  have  lost  my 
manuscript  ?  Where  did  I  put  it  ?  T  is 
in  none  of  my  pockets !  Good  gracious ! 
Has  any  one  seen  my  manuscript  ?  Come, 
Jerome,  no  fooling  at  a  time  like  this ! 
Where  have  you  hidden  it?  What! 
You  know  nothing  about  it  ?  Hunt  for 
it,  then !  Would  n't  it  be  a  charming 
scrape,  if  I  could  n*t  find  my  lecture  ?  Is 
n't  this  it,  in  the  drawer  ?  Oh,  yes !  I 
must  have  put  it  there  unconsciously. 

Being  in  a  high  state  of  perspiration, 
and  wiping  my  forehead  incessantly,  I 
disarrange  my  hair.  Where 's  that  brush  ? 
No  one  can  tell.  Agony !  Where 's  the 
brush?  Here  on  the  floor.  Oh,  yes! 
There  I  What  a  blaze  my  cheeks  are  in  I 
The  audience  will  think  they  are  flushed 
with  Bourbon.  No  matter.  That  man- 
uscript has  disappeared  agun.  Confu- 
sion I  Where  is  it  ?  Here  in  your  over- 
coat-pocket   All  right 

Five  minutes  to  eight  Grasping  the 
scroll,  I  rush  to  the  side-entrance.  The 
audience  begin  to  manifest  their  impa^ 


tience  by  applause.  Suddenly  I  hear  the 
bell  of  the  Old  South  Church  strike  eight 
The  last  vibration  passes  like  an  ice-bolt 
through  my  heart  Wrought  up  to  des- 
peration, I  thrust  aside  the  curtain.  This 
gives  a  portion  of  the  audience  a  sight  of 
me,  and  I  hear  some  one  exclaim,  "  There 
he  is ! "  Horrible  exposure  !  I  dodge 
back  out  of  view,  as  if  to  escape  the  dis- 
charge of  a  battery.  A  round  of  impa-J 
tient  applause  rouses  me.  I  count  three, 
and  precipitate  myself  forward  to  the 
centre  of  the  stage. 

The  hall  is  filled, —  all  the  seats  and 
most  of  the  standing -places  occupied. 
But  I  can  no  longer  recognize  any  one. 
Friend  and  foe  are  confounded  in  an  un- 
distinguishable  mass ;  or,  rather,  they  are 
but  parts  and  members  of  one  hideous 
monster,  moving  itself  by  one  volition, 
winking  its  thousand  eyes  all  at  once,  and 
ready  to  swallow  me  with  a  single  deglu- 
tition. However,  the  plange  is  made. 
The  worst  is  over.  I  rallied  fit>m  the 
shock,  and  in  a  clear,  but  unnecessarily 
loud  and  ponderous  voice,  pitched  many 
degrees  too  high,  I  commenced  my  lec- 
ture. 

For  some  ten  minutes,  if  I  may  believe 
the  tender  reports  in  the  newspapers  the 
next  day,  I  got  on  very  respectably.  I 
had  won  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
But,  at  an  unlucky  moment,  a  fresh  ar- 
rival of  persons  at  the  door  made  the 
monster  turn  his  thousand  eyes  in  that 
direction.  I  mistook  it  for  an  indication 
that  he  was  getting  weary  of  my  talk. 
My  attention  was  distracted.  Then  came 
a  suspension  of  all  thought,  an  appalling 
paralysb  of  memory.  Having  learnt  the 
first  part  of  my  discourse  by  b^art,  I  had 
been  reciting  it  without  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  manuscript ;  and  now  I  was 
unable  to  recollect  at  what  point  I  had 
lefl  ofi",  or  whether  I  had  given  five  pages 
or  ten. 

Frightfiil  dilemma  I  Stupefied  with 
horror,  I  gazed  intently  on  the  page  be- 
fore me  till  the  lines  became  all  blurred, 
and  a  blue  mist  wavered  before  my  eyes. 
Then  came  a  pause  of  intensest  silence. 
The  monster  lying  in  wait  for  me  evi* 
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dentlj  began  to  anticipate  that  his  rio- 
tim's  time  was  come,  and  so,  like  a  craflj 
monster,  he  remained  still  and  patient 
Who  could  endure  a  nightmare  like  this  ? 
I  felt  mjself  reeling  to  and  fra  Then  a 
pleasant  thrill,  like  that,  perhaps,  which 
drowning  men  feel,  ran  through  my  frame. 
All  became  dark,  —  and  the  strong  man 
dropped,  like  a  felled  ox,  senseless  on 
the  stage* 

When  consciopsness  returned  I  was  ly- 
ing flat  on  my  back,  and  seTeral  persons 
were  bending  over  me. 

"  Keep  down,  —  don't  rise,"  some  one 
•aid. 

"*•  What  has  happened  ?  **  I  asked. 

"Nothing, —  only  you  were  a  little 
&mt.* 

"  Faint  ?  A  man  who  can  lifl  a  thoa- 
nnd  pounds  faint  —  at  the  sight  of  an 
audience  ?     Absurd !    Let  me  rise." 

And  in  spite  of  all  opposition  I  rose, 
grasped  my  manuscript,  walked  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  resumed  my  lec- 
ture.    AlasI 

"Btaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good; 
We  most  sink  back  into  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.*' 

I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  felt 
symptoms  of  a  repetition  of  the  calamity ; 
and  lest  I  Bhould  be  overtaken  before  I 
eoold  retreat,  I  stammered  a  few  words  of 
apoU^*,  and  withdrew  ingloriously  from 
pohlic  view.  Fresh  air  and  a  draught  of 
water,  which  eome  obliging  friend  had 
dashed  with  eau-de'vie,  soon  restored  me. 
fiat  I  took  the  advice  of  friends  and  did 
not  make  a  third  attempt  that  evening. 

The  audience,  had  it  been  wholly  com- 
posed of  brothers  and  sisters,  could  not 
have  been  more  indulgent  and  consider- 
«te.  One  skeptical  gentleman  was  heard 
to  say,— 

^  I  don't  believe  he  can  lifl  nine  hun- 
dred pounds,** 

And  another  added, — 

"  Nor  I,  —  any  more  than  that  he  can 
shoulder  a  barrel  of  flour." 

**  Or  raise  his  body  by  the  little  finger 
cf  one  hand,"  said  another. 

Whereupon  a  venerable  citizen,  a 
gentleman  long  known  and  respected  at 

TOL.  IX.  8 


the  very  soul  of  honor,  truthfulness,  and 
uprightness,  came  forward  on  the  stage 
before  the  audience,  and  with  emphatic 
earnestness,  and  in  a  loud,  intrepid  tone 
of  voice,  exclaimed,  — 

'*  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — The  heat  of 
the  room  was  too  much  for  the  lecturer ; 
but  he  can  easily  do  all  the  feats  an- 
nounced in  the  bills.  /  *ve  seen  him  do 
them  twenty  times.'* 

The  dear,  but  infatuated  old  gentle- 
man 1  He  had  never  seen  me  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  hardly  knew  mo 
by  nght  He  thought  only  of  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  an  unfortunate  lecturer, 
prostrated  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
career ;  and  a  friendly  hallucination  made 
him  for  the  moment  really  believe  what 
he  said.  His  unpremeditated  assertion 
must  have  been  set  down  by  the  record- 
ing angel  on  the  same  page  with  Uncle 
Toby's  oath,  and  then  obliterated  in  the 
same  manner. 

Ten  da3rs  afler  the  above-mentioned 
catastrophe,  having  engaged  the  largest 
hall  in  Boston,  (the  Music  Hall,)  I  de- 
livered my  lecture  —  in  the  words  of  the 
newspapers  —  **  with  ^lat,**  The  illus- 
trations of  strength  which  I  exhibited  on 
the  occasion,  though  far  inferior  to  sub- 
sequent efibrts,  were  looked  on  as  most 
extraordinary.  The  weight  I  lifted  be- 
fore the  audience,  with  my  hands  alone^ 
was  nine  hundred  and  twenty -nine 
pounds.  This  was  testified  to  by  the 
City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures^ 
Mr.  Moulton.  My  success  induced  me 
to  repeat  my  lecture  in  other  places.  In- 
vitations and  liberal  ofiers  poured  in  up- 
on me  from  all  directions;  and  during 
the  ensuing  seasons,  I  lectured  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Albany, 
and  many  of  the  principal  cities  through- 
out the  Northern  States  and  the  Canar 
das. 

To  return  to  my  lifting  experiments. 
I  had  promised  my  father  to  "stop  at 
a  thousand  pounds."  In  the  autumn  of 
1859  I  had  reached  ten  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pounds.  An  incident  now  oc- 
curred that  induced  mo  to  reconsider  my 
promise  and  get  absolution  from  it    One , 
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iftj^  wiiilo  engaged  in  Ufting,  I  had  a 
Tiflit  fixMn  two  powerfnl-looking  men  who 
aaked  pemaisMon  to  tiy  mjr  weight  One 
of  them  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  in 
weight  The  other  was  fully  six  feet  in 
his  stockings,  and  two  hundred  and  twdve 
pounds  in  weight,— a  fearful  superiori* 
ty  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  under  five  feet 
seven  and  weighing  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  The  smaller  of  these 
men  fatkd  to  lift  eight  of  my  iron  disks, 
which,  with  the  connections,  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eeven  pounds. 
The  larger  individual  fiurly  lifted  them 
at  the  second  or  third  trial,  but  declined 
to  attempt  an  ina*ease.  They  left  me, 
and  I  soon  afterward  heard  that  they 
were  practising  with  a  view  of  **  outlift- 
ing  Ihr.  Windship." 

My  father  had  incautioasly  remarked 
to  me,  ^  Those  huge  fellows,  with  a  little 
practice,  can  lift  your  weight  and  you  ton 
top  of  it  You  can't  expect  to  compete 
with  giants.*  This  decided  me  to  test 
the  question  whether  five  feet  seven 
must  necessarily  yield  to  mere  bulk  in 
the  attainment  of  the  maximum  of  hu- 
man strength.  I  had  the  start  of  my 
competitors  by  some  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  I  determined  to  preserve  that  dis- 
tance between  us.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  I  advanced  to  lifting  with  the  hands 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1860  to  twelve  hun- 
dred and  eight  I  have  had  no  evidence 
that  my  competitors  ever  got  beyond  a 
thousand  pounds;  though  I  doubt  not, 
if  they  had  had  my  leisure  for  practice, 
they  might  have  suipassed  me. 

Li  July,  1860, 1  commeneed  lifting  by 
means  of  a  padded  rope  over  my  shoul- 
ders, —  my  body,  during  the  act  of  liftr 
ing,  being  steadied  and  partly  supported 
by  my  hands  grasping  a  stout  frame  at 
each  side.  After  a  few  unsuccessful  pre- 
liminary trials,  I  quickly  advanced  to 
fourteen  hundred  pounds.  The  stretch- 
ing of  the  rope  now  proved  so  great  an 
annoyance,  that  I  substituted  for  it  a 
■tout  leather  band  of  double  thickness, 
.about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and 


which  had  been  subjected  to  a  process 
which  was  calculated  to  render  it  proof 
against  stretching  more  than  half  an  inch 
under  any  weight  it  was  capable  of  sus- 
taining. But  on  trial,  I  found,  almost 
to  my  despair,  that  it  was  of  a  far  more 
yielding  nature  than  the  rope,  and  con- 
sequently the  rope  was  again  brought  in- 
to requisition.  A  few  weeks  of  unsatis- 
factory practice  followed,  when  it  occur- 
red to  me  that  an  iroi%  chain,  inasmuch 
as  it  could  not  stretch,  might  be  advan- 
tageously used,  provided  it  could  be  so 
padded  as  not  to  chafe  my  shoulders. 
After  many  experiments  I  succeeded  in 
this  substitution ;  but  the  chain  had  yet 
one  objection  in  commcm  with  the  rope 
and  the  strap,  arising  from  the  difficulty 
of  getting  it  properiy  adjusted.  I  con- 
tented myself  with  its  use,  however,  un- 
til the  spring  of  1861,  when  I  hit  upon  a 
contrivance  which  has  proved  a  complete 
success.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  yoke 
fitting  across  my  shoulders,  and  having 
two  chains  connected  with  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  me  to  lift  on  every 
occasion  to  the  most  advantage.  With 
this  contrivance  my  lifting-power  has  ad- 
vanced with  mathematical  certainty,  sk>w- 
ly,  but  surely,  to  two  thousand  and  sevem 
pounds,  up  to  this  twenty-third  day  of 
November,  1861. 

In  my  public  experiments  in  lifting, 
when  I  have  not  used  the  iron  weights 
cast  for  the  purpose,  I  have,  as  a  con> 
venient  substitute,  used  kegs  of  niuls.  It 
recently  occurred  to  me,  that,  if)  instead 
of  these  kegs,  I  could  employ  a  number 
of  men  selected  from  the  audience,  the 
spectacle  would  be  still  more  satisfactory 
to  the  skeptical.  Accordingly  I  contrived 
an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  I  have 
been  able  to  present  this  convincing  proof 
of  the  actual  weight  lifted.  I  introduced 
it  after  my  lecture  at  the  Town-Hall  in 
Brighton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1861;  and  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  result  appeared  in  one  d 
the  city  papers:  — 

**  Standing  upon  a  staging  at  an  e1^ 
vation  of  idx>ut  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
fioor,  the  Doctor  lifted  and  sustained,  for 
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a  CQQsdcrable  tune  and  without  i^areat 
di&caky,  a  platfonn  suspended  beneath 
Ub  00  which  stood  twelve  gentlemen,  all 
heaner  indiyidnally  than  the  Doctor  him- 
sd(  and  weighing,  inclonre  of  the  entire 
apparatus  lifted  with  them,  necarly  nine' 
ken  kmtdred  pounds  avoirdupais.  In  the 
perCbnaance  of  this  tremendous  feat,  Dr. 
W.  cmplojed  neither  straps,  bands,  nor 
girdk, —  nothing  in  short  but  a  stout 
oakea  stick  fitting  across  his  shoulders, 
sad  having .  attached  to  it  a  couple  of 
nAier  fimnidable-looking  chains.  At  his 
nquest,  a  ccMnmittee,  appointed  by  the 
aadjence,  and  furnished  with  one  of  Fair- 
banb's  scales^  saperintended  all  the  ex- 
pennrnts." 


The  exact  weight  lifted  on  this  occa- 
sion was  eighteen  hundred  and  ))urty-stx 
pounds.  A  few  evenings  after,  I  lifted, 
in  the  same  way,  in  Lynn,  eighteen  huA- 
dred  and  sixty;  in  Brookline,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety ;  in  Medford,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty -four;  in  Mai- 
den, nineteen  hundred  and  two;  and 
in  Charlestown,  nineteen  hundred  and 
forty. 

As  my  strength  is  still  increasing  in 
an  undiminished  ratio,  I  am  fairly  be- 
ginning to  wonder  where  the  limit  will 
be;  and  the  old  adage  of  the  camel's 
back  and  the  last  feather  occasionally 
suggests  itsel£  I  have  fixed  three  thoa- 
sand  pounds  as  my  neplus  ultra. 


FEEMONT^S  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN  MISSOURI. 


Thx  narraliTe  we  propose  to  give  of 
treats  in  MiaK>ari  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  defence  of  General  Fremont,  nor  in 
aay  respect  an  answer  to  the  charges 
vlaeh  have  been  made  against  him.  Our 
parpoM  is  the  more  humble  one  of  pre- 
seatiag  a  kasty  sketq^  of  the  expedition 
to  Springfield,  confining  ourselves  almost 
eatiTdy  to  the  incidents  which  came  un- 
dv  the  obaerratiOQ  of  an  officer  of  the 
Gc^raTt   staff. 

Geaeral  Frwmoot  was  in  command  of 
the  Western  Department  precisely  One 
Hoadred  IHeyt,  He  assumed  the  com- 
■aad  at  the  time  when  the  army  with 
which  Lyon  bad  captured  Camp  Jackson 
and  woe  the  Battle  of  Boooeville  was 
•a  the  point  of  dissolution.  The  enemy, 
kaowiag  thai  the  tefm  for  which  our  sol- 
dicfs  had  been  enlisted  was  near  its  close, 
befaa  offeoaiTe  movements  along  their 
whole  line.  Cairo,  Bird's  Point,  Iron- 
Ian,  and  Springfield  were  simultaneously 
threatened.  JefT  Thompson  wrote  to  his 
fiKods  ia  Sc  Loda,  promising  to  be  in  that 


city  in  a  month.  The  sad,  but  glorious  day 
upon  Wilson's  Creek  defeated  the  Rebel 
designs,  and  compelled  McCulloch,  Pil- 
low, Hardee,  and  Tbompion  to  retire. 

Relieved  fixmi  immediate  danger,  Gen- 
eral Fremont  found  an  opportunity  to 
Oi^ganice  the  expedition  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. Won  by  the  magic  of  his  .name 
and  the  ceaseless  eneigy  of  his  action, 
the  hardy  youth  of  the  Northwest  flock- 
ed into  St  Louis,  eager  to  share  his  la- 
bors and  his  glory.  There  was  little  time 
for  oi^ganization  and  discipline.  They 
were  armed  with  such  weapons  as  could 
be  procured  against  the  competition  of 
the  General  Government,  and  Lt  once 
forwarded  to  the  exposed  points.  Histo- 
ry can  furnish  few  parallels  to  the  hasty 
levy  and  organisation  of  the  Army  of  the 
West  When  suddenly  required  to  de- 
fend Washmgton,  the  Government  was 
able  to  summon  the  equipped  and  disci- 
plined militia  of  the  East,  and  could  call 
upon  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  a 
wealthy  and  skilful  people.  But  in  the 
West  there  was  neither  a  disciplined 
militia  nor  trained  mechanics.    Men,  in- 
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deed,  brave,  earnest,  patriotic  men,  were 
plenty,-^ men  who  appreciated  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  task  before 
them,  and  who  were  confident  of  their 
ability  to  accomplish  it  But  to  intro- 
duce order  into  their  tumultuous  ranks, 
to  place  arms  in  their  eager  hands,  to 
clothe  and  feed  them,  to  provide  them 
with  transportation  and  equipage  for  the 
march,  and  inspire  them  with  confidence 
for  the  siege  and  the  battle, — this  labor 
the  General,  almost  unaided,  was  called 
upon  to  perform.  Like  all  the  rest  of  our 
generals,  he  was  without  experience  in 
military  affairs  of  such  magnitude  and 
urgency,  and  he  was  compelled  to  rely 
chiefly  upon  the  assistance  of  men  entire- 
ly without  military  training  and  knowl- 
edge. The  general  staff  and  the  divis- 
ion and  brigade  staffs  were,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  made  up  mainly  of 
civilians.  A  small  number  of  foreign 
oflicers  brought  to  hb  sdd  their  learning 
and  experience,  and  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber of  WestrPoint  officers  gave  him  their 
invaluable  assistance.  In  spite  of  all 
difficulties  the  work  proceeded.  In  six 
weeks  the  strategic  positions  were  placed 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  an  xrmy  of  six- 
ty thousand  men,  with  a  greater  than  com- 
mon proportion  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
stood  ready  to  clear  Missouri  of  the  in- 
vader and  to  open  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
dssippi.  At  this  time  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Price  in  the  West,  and  the  fall 
of  Lexington,  compelled  the  General  to 
take  the  field. 

We  will  now  confine  ourselves  to  the 
narrative  of  the  incidents  of  the  march 
to  Springfield,  as  it  is  given  in  the  jour- 
nal which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands. 

FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO   WABSAW. 

St.  Louts,  September  27th,  1861.  For 
four  days  the  head-quarters  have  been 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  an  hour's  no- 
tice. The  baggage  has  been  packed,  the 
wagons  loaded,  horses  have  stood  sad- 
dled all  through  the  day,  and  the  officers 
have  been  sitting  at  their  desks,  boot- 
ed and  spurred,  awaidng  the  order  for 


their  departure.  It  is  not  unlikely  thai 
the  suspense  in  which  they  are  held  and 
the  constant  condition  of  readiness  which 
is  required  of  them  are  a  sort  of  prelimi- 
nary discipline  to  which  the  General  is 
subjecting  them.  Yesterday  the  body- 
guard left  by  the  river,  and  the  staff-horses 
went  upon  the  same  steamer,  so  that  we 
cannot  be  detained  much  longer. 

Jefferson  City,  September  2Sth,   Yester- 
day, at  eleven  o'clock,  we  were  informed 
that  the  Greneral  would  leave  for  Jeffer- 
son City  at  noon ;  and  that  those  members 
of  the  staff  who  were  not  ready  would  be 
left  behind,  and  their  places  filled  in  the 
field.     At  the  appointed  hour  we  were 
all  gathered  at  the  depot    The  General 
drove  down  entirely  unattended.    Most 
of  the  train  was  occupied  by  a  battalion 
of  sharp-shooters,  but  in  the  rear  car  the 
General  and  his  staff  found  seats.     The 
day  was  cloudy  and  damp;  there  was 
no  one  to  say  farewell ;  and  as  the  train 
passed  through  the  cold  hills,  a  feeling 
of  gloom  seemed  to  pervade  the  com- 
pany.   Nature  was  in  harmony  with  the 
clouded  fortunes  of  our  General,  and  the 
laboring  locomotive  dragged  us  at  a  snail's 
pace,  as  if  it  were  unwilling  to  assist  us 
in  our  adventure. 

Those  who  were  strangers  in  the  West 
looked  out  eagerly  for  the  Missouri,  hop- 
ing to  find  the  valley  of  the  river  rich  in 
scenery  which  would  relieve  the  tedium 
of  the  journey.  But  when  we  came  out 
upon  the  river-bank  and  looked  at  the 
dull  shores,  and  the  sandy  bed,  which  the 
scant  stream  does  not  cover,  but  through 
which  it  creeps,  treacherous  and  slimy,  in 
half  a  dozen  channels,  there  was  no  pleas- 
ure to  the  eye,  no  relief  for  the  spirit 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  approached  a 
little  village,  and  were  greeted  with  mo- 
mc  and  hearty  cheers,  —  the  first  sign  of 
hospitality  the  day  had  furnished.  It 
was  the  German  settlement  of  Hermann, 
famous  for  good  cheer  and  good  wines. 
The  Home-Guard  was  drawn  up  at  the 
station,  files  of  soldiers  kept  the  passage 
clear  to  the  dining-room,  and  through  an 
avenue  of  muskets,  and  amidst  the  shouti 
of  an  enthusiastio  little  crowd,  the  Gen- 
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era!  passed  into  a  room  decorated  with 
flowers,  througb  the  centre  of  which  was 
stretched  a  table  groamng  under  the 
weight  of  delicious  fruits  and  smoking  vi- 
ands. With  little  ceremony  the  hungry 
company  seated  themselves,  and  vigor- 
oody  assailed  the  tempting  array,  quite 
onooiiscions  of  the  curious  glances  of  a 
Dkotley  assemblage  of  men,  women,  and 
chOdren  who  assisted  at  the  entertain- 
ment. The  day  had  been  dark,  the  jour- 
ney dull,  and  the  people  we  had  seen  si- 
lent and  sullen ;  but  here  was  a  welcome, 
the  hearty,  generous  welcome  of  sympa- 
thiaiiig  friends,  who  saw  in  their  guests 
tiie  defenders  of  their  homes.  They  were 
Germans,  and  our  language  came  broken 
from  their  lips.  But  they  are  Germans 
who  fill  the  ranks  of  our  regiments.  Look 
where  you  will,  and  the  sturdy  Teuton 
meets  your  eye.  If  Missouri  shall  be 
preserved  for  the  Union  and  civilization, 
k  will  be  by  the  valor  of  men  who  learn- 
ed their  lessons  of  American  liberty  and 
l^ory  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe.  We  think  of  this  at  Hermann, 
and  we  pledge  our  German  hosts  and  our 
German  fellow-soldiers  in  strong  draughts 
of  delicioas  Catawba, —  not  such  Cataw- 
ba as  is  sent  forth  &om  the  slovenly  manu- 
CKtories  of  (^cinnati,  for  the  careful  vint- 
uen  of  Hermann  select  the  choice  grapes, 
and  in  the  quiet  cellars  of  Hermann  the 
CatawbA  has  time  to  grow  old  and  to 
npen. 

We  at  length  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  mase  of  com -cakes  and  pancakes, 
waffles  and  muffins  and  pies  without 
immber,  with  which  our  kind  friends  of 
Hermann  tempt  and  tantalize  our  satiat- 
ed palates,  and  once  more  set  forth  afler 
the  wheezing,  reluctant  locomotive,  over 
the  rough  road,  through  the  dreary  hills, 
along  the  bank  of  the  treacherous  river. 

At  ten  o'clock,  in  ten  weary  hours, 
we  have  accomplished  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  have  reached  Jefierson 
City.  The  train  backs  and  starts  ahead, 
hahs  and  backs  and  jerks,  and  finally, 
with  a  kmg  sigh  of  relief,  the  locomotive 
slops,  and  a  gendeman  in  citizen's  dress 
eaten  the  car,  carrying  a  lantern  in  his 


hand.  It  was  Brigadier-General  Price, 
commanding  at  Jefferson  City.  He  took 
possession  of  the  General,  and,  with  us 
closely  following,  lefl  the  car.  But  leav- 
ing the  train  was  a  somewhat  more  diffir 
cult  matter.  We  went  along -side  the 
train,  over  the  train,  under  the  train,  but 
still  those  cars  seemed  to  surround  us  like 
a  corraL  We  at  length  outflanked  the 
train,  but  still  failed  to  extricate  ourselves 
frxHn  the  labyrinth.  Informed,  or  rather 
deluded,  by  the  "  lantern  dimly  burning,* 
we  floundered  into  ditches  and  scram- 
bled out  of  them,  we  waded  mud-puddles 
and  stumbled  over  boulders,  until  finally 
the  ever-present  train  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  we  rushed  up  a  steep  hill,  heard 
the  welcome  sound  as  our  feet  touched 
a  brick  walk,  and,  afler  turning  two  or 
three  comers,  found  ourselves  in  the  nar- 
row hall  of  the  "  principal  hotel"  We 
were  tired  and  disgusted,  and  no  one 
stood  upon  the  order  of  his  going,  but 
went  at  once  to  sleep  upon  whatever 
floor,  table,  or  bed  offered  itself. 

This  morning  we  are  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  General  has  resolved  to  go  into 
camp.  Of  course  the  best  houses  in  the 
place  are  at  our  dbposal,  but  it  is  wisely 
thought  that  our  soldier-life  will  not  begin 
until  we  are  fairly  under  canvas. 

All  day  we  have  had  an  exhibition 
of  a  Blissouri  crowd.  The  sidewalk  has 
been  fringed  with  curious  gazers  waiting 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  General.  Foote, 
the  comedian,  said,  that,  until  he  landed 
on  the  quays  at  Dublin,  he  never  knew 
what  the  London  beggars  did  with  their 
old  clothes.  One  should  go  to  Missouri 
to  see  what  the  New- York  beggars  do 
with  their  old  clothes.  But  it  is  not  the 
dress  alone.  Such  vacant,  listless  faces, 
with  laziness  written  in  every  line,  and 
ignorance  seated  upon  every  feature  I  Is 
it  for  these  that  the  descendants  of  New 
England  and  the  thrifVy  Germans  are  go- 
ing forth  to  battle  ?  If  Missouri  depend- 
ed upon  the  Missourians,  there  would  be 
little  chance  for  her  safety,  and,  indeed, 
not  very  much  to  save. 

October  40l  *We  have  been  in  camp 
since  Sunday,  the  29th  of  September. 
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Our  tents  are  pitched  upon  a  broad  shelf 
half-way  down  a  considerable  hill.  Be- 
hind us  the  hill  rises  a  hundred  feet  or 
more,  shutting  us  in  from  the  south;  in 
front,  to  the  north,  the  hill  inclines  to 
a  ravine  which  separates  us  from  other 
less  lofly  hills.  Our  camp  is  upon  open 
ground,  but  there  is  a  fine  forest  to  the 
east  and  west 

In  a  few  da}rs  we  have  all  become  very 
learned  in  camp -life.  We  have  found 
out  what  we  want  and  what  we  do  not 
want  Fortunately,  St  Louis  is  near  at 
hand,  and  we  send  there  to  provide  for 
our  necessities,  and  also  to  get  rid  of  our 
superfluities.  The  troops  have  been  gath- 
ering all  the  week.  There  are  several 
regiments  in  front  of  us,  and  batteries 
of  artillery  behind  us.  Go  where  you 
will,  spread  out  upon  the  plain  or  shining 
amidst  the  trees  you  will  see  the  encamp- 
ments. Head-quarters  are  busy  providing 
for  the  transportation  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  great  force ;  and  as  rapidly  as 
the  r^ulway  can  carry  them,  regiment  af- 
ter regiment  is  sent  west.  There  b  plenty 
of  work  for  the  staff-officers;  and  yet  our 
life  is  not  without  its  pleasures.  The  hors- 
es and  their  riders  need  training.  This 
getting  used  to  the  saddle  is  no  light  mat- 
ter for  the  civilian  spoiled  by  years  of 
ease  and  comfort  But  the  General  gives 
all  his  officers  plenty  of  horseback  dis- 
cipline. Then  there  is  the  broadsword 
exercise  to  fill  up  the  idle  time.  Evening 
is  Ae  festive  hour  in  camp ;  though  I  judge, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that  our 
camp  has  little  of  the  gayety  which  is  com- 
monly associated  with  the  soldier's  life. 
We  are  too  busy  for  merrymaking,  but 
in  the  evening  there  are  pleasant  little 
circles  around  the  fires  or  in  the  snug 
tents.  There  are  old  campaigners  among 
us,  men  who  have  served  in  Mexico  and 
Utah,  and  others  whose  lives  have  been 
passed  upon  the  Plains ;  they  tell  us  cam- 
paign stories,  and  teach  the  green  hands 
the  slang  and  the  airs  of  the  camp.  But 
the  unfailing  amusement  is  the  band.  This 
is  the  special  pride  of  the  General,  and 
toon  afler  nightfall  the  musicians  appear 
upon  the  little  plaza  around  which  the 


tents  are  grouped.  At  the  first  note  the 
audience  gather.  The  guardsmen  come 
up  from  tiieir  camp  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  the  negro -quarter  is  deserted, 
the  wagoners  flock  in  from  the  surround- 
ing forest,  the  officers  stroll  out  of  their 
tents,---a  picturesque  crowd  stands  around 
the  huge  camp-fire.  The  programme  is 
simple  and  not  often  varied.  It  uni- 
formly opens  with  "  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  closes  with  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home.**  By  way  of  a  grand  finoU^  a 
procesuon  is  organized  every  night,  led 
by  some  score  of  negro  torch -bearers, 
which  makes  the  circuit  of  the  camp, — a 
performance  which  never  fails  to  produce 
something  of  a  stampede  among  the  ani- 
mals. 

Last  night  we  had  an  alarm.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  camp  was  fair- 
ly asleep,  some  one  tried  to  pass  a  picket 
half  a  mile  west  of  us.  The  guard  fired 
at  the  intruder,  and  in  an  instant  the 
regimental  drums  sounded  the  long  rolL 
We  started  from  our  beds,  with  fran- 
tic haste  buckled  on  swords,  spurs,  and 
pistols,  hurried  servants  after  the  horses, 
and  hastened  to  report  for  duty  to  the 
GreneraL  The  officer  who  was  first  to 
appear  found  him  standing  in  front  of  his 
tent,  himself  the  first  man  in  camp  who 
was  ready  for  service.  Presently  a  messen- 
ger came  with  information  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  alarm,  and  we  were  dismissed.        t 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  there 
was  another  alarm.  Again  the  body- 
guard bugles  sounded  and  the  drums 
rolled.  Again  soldiers  sprang  to  their 
arms,  and  officers  rushed  to  report  to  the 
General, — the  first  man  finding  him,  as 
before,  leaning  upon  his  sword  in  front  of 
his  tent  But,  alas  for  the  reputation  of 
our  mess,  not  one  of  its  number  appeared. 
In  complete  unconscioasness  of  danger 
or  duty,  we  slept  on.  Colonel  S.  said  he 
heard  "  the  music,  but  thought  it  was  a 
continuation  of  the  evening's  serenade," 
and  went  to  sleep  again.  It  was  not 
long  before  we  discovered  that  the  Gen- 
eral knew  that  four  members  of  his  staff 
did  not  report  to  him  when  the  long  roil 
was  sounded. 
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There  are  seyeral  encampments  on 
the  hill-ddes  north  of  us  which  are  in  full 
Tiew  fjnom  our  quarters,  and  it  is  not 
the  least  of  our  amusementi  to  watck 
die  regiments  going  through  the  afler- 
DOOQ  drill  In  the  soft  light  of  these 
golden  dajB  we  see  the  long  bine  lines, 
stiver-tipped,  wheel  and  torn,  scatter  and 
ibrm,  upon  tbe  brown  hill-sides.  Now  the 
slopes  are  dotted  with  skinnisherB,  and 
pefis  of  gray  smoke  rise  OTer  the  kneel- 
ing figures ;  again  a  solid  wall  of  bayonets 
gleams  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
peals  of  musketry  echo  throi^h  the  woods 
la  the  ravines. 

Colonel  M^-scall  Johnson,  a  Methodist 
exhorter  and  formidable  Rebel  marauder, 
if  said  to  be  forty  miles  south  of  us  with 
a  small  force,  and  some  of  the  Union  farm- 
ers came  into  camp  to-day  asking  for  pro- 
tectioo.  Zagonyi,  the  commander  of  the 
body-guard,  is  anxious  to  descend  upon 
Johosoo  and  scatter  his  thieving  crew; 
but  it  is  not  probable  he  will  obtain  per- 
Busnon.  The  Union  men  of  Missouri 
are  quite  willing  to  have  yon  fight  for 
them,  but  their  patriotism  does  not  go 
ftitber  than  this.  These  people  repre- 
sent that  tfaree-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  MiUer  County  are  loyal.  The  Gen- 
eral probably  thinks,  if  this  be  true,  they 
oc^ht  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  Johnson's 
men.  But  a  suggestion  that  they  should 
defend  their  own  homes  and  families  a»> 
tDnisbes  our  Missouri  friends.  General 
Lyoo  established  Home-Guards  throngh- 
eut  the  State,  and  armed  them  with  sev- 
eral thousand  Springfield  muskets  taken 
from  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis.  Most  of 
these  muskets  are  now  in  Price's  army, 
and  are  the  most  formidable  weapons  he 
has.  In  8<Mtte  instances  the  Rebels  enlist- 
ed in  the  Home-Guards  and  thus  con- 
trolled the  organization,  carrying  whole 
companies  into  Price's  ranks.  In  other 
eases  bands  of  Rebels  scoured  the  coun- 
try, went  to  the  house  of  every  Home- 
Guard,  and  took  away  his  mnsket.  In 
tbe  German  settlements  alone  the  Guards 
still  preserve  their  organixation  and  their 

A  few  days  ago  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  onr 


mess  to  entertain  a  Rebel  officer  %ho  Ikul 
oome  in  with  a  flag  of  truce.  Strange  to  say, 
he  was  a  New-Yorker,  and  had  a  younger 
brother  in  one  of  the  Indiana  regiments. 
He  was  a  pleasant  and  courteous  gentle- 
man, albeit  hb  faded  dress,  with  its  red- 
iannel  trimmings,  did  not  indicate  great 
prosperity  in  ^e  enemy's  camp.  We 
gave  him  the  best  meal  we  could  com- 
mand. I  apologixed  because  it  was  no 
better.  He  replied,  —  **Make  no  apol- 
ogy. Sir.  It  is  the  best  dinner  I  Imve 
eaten  these  three  months.  I  have  cam- 
paigned it  a  good  deal  this  summer  upon 
three  ears  of  roast  com  a  day."  He  add- 
ed, —  "I  never  have  received  a  cent  of 
pay.  None  of  us  have.  We  never  ex- 
pect to  receive  any."  This  captain  has 
already  seen  considerable  service.  He 
was  at  Booneville,  Carthage,  Wilson's 
Creek,  and  Lexington.  His  descriptions 
of  these  engagements  were  animated  and 
interesting,  his  point  of  view  presenting 
matters  in  a  novel  ligfit  He  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  a  gunner  stationed  at  the  first 
piece  in  Totten's  battery,  saying  that  hb 
energy  and  coolness  made  him  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  day. 
**  Our  sharp-shooters  did  their  best,  but 
they  failed  to  bring  him  down.  There 
he  was  all  day  long,  doing  his  duty  as  if 
on  parade."  He  also  told  us  there  was 
no  hard  fighting  at  Lexington.  **We 
knew,"  said  he,  "  the  place  was  short  of 
water,  and  so  we  spared  onr  men,  and 
waited  for  time  to  do  the  work." 

Camp  Lovejotfy  October  7th,  For  tfa« 
last  two  days  the  troops  have  been  leav- 
ing Jeflferson  City,  and  the  densely  peo- 
pled hills  are  bare.  This  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock,  we  began  to  break  camp. 
There  was  no  little  trouble  and  confunon 
in  lowering  the  tents  and  packing  the 
wagons.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to-day, 
but  we  shall  soon  get  accustomed  to  it, 
and  become  able  to  move  more  quickly. 
At  noon  we  left  Jefferson  City,  gmng  due 
west 

Qui  little  column  consists  of  three  com- 
panies of  the  body-guard,  numbering  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  a  battalion 
of  sharp-shooters  (infantry)  under  Major 
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Holman,  one  hundred  and  eighty  strong, 
and  the  staff.  The  march  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  The  first  company  of  the 
guard  act  as  advance-gaard ;  then  comes 
the  General,  followed  by  his  staff,  riding 
by  twos,  according  to  rank;  the  other 
two  companies  of  the  guard  come  next 
The  sharp-shooters  accompany  and  pro- 
tect the  train.  Our  route  lay  through 
a  broken  and  heavily  wooded  region. 
The  roads  were  very  bad,  but  the  day 
was  bright,  and  the  march  was  a  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  pictures,  of  which  the 
long  and  brilliant  line  of  horsemen  wind- 
ing through  the  forest  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment. 

We  reached  camp  at  three  o'clock.  It 
is  a  lovely  spot,  upon  a  hill-«ide,  with  a 
dear,  swift- running  brook  washing  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Presently  the  horses  are 
tied  along  the  fences,  riders  are  lounging 
under  the  trees,  the  kitchen -fires  are 
lighted,  guardsmen  are  scattered  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream  bathing,  the 
wagons  roll  heavily  over  the  prairie  and 
are  drawn  up  along  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
tents  are  raise<l,  tent -furniture  is  hastily 
arranged,  and  the  camp  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  there  a  month.  Before  dark 
a  regiment  of  infantry  and  two  batteries 
of  ardllery  come  up.  The  men  sleep  in 
the  open  air  without  tents,  and  innumer- 
able fires  cover  the  hill-sides. 

We  are  upon  land  which  is  owned  by 
an  influential  and  wealthy  citizen,  who  is 
an  open  Secessionist  in  opinion,  though 
he  has  had  the  prudence  not  to  take  up 
arms.  By  way  of  a  slight  punishment, 
the  General  has  annoyed  the  old  man 
by  naming  bis  farm  **  Camp  Owen  Love- 
joy,"  a  name  which  the  Union  neighbors 
will  not  fail  to  make  perpetuaL 

CaUfomia,  October  Sth.  This  morn- 
ing we  broke  camp  at  six  o'clock  and 
marched  at  eight.  The  road  was  bad, 
for  which  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  did 
not  entirely  compensate.  Today's  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  how  completely 
an  army  is  tied  to  the  wheels  of  the  wag- 
ons. Tell  a  general  how  fast  the  train 
can  travel  and  he  will  know  how  long 
the  journey  will  be.      We  passed  our 


wagons  in  a  terrible  plight :  some  upst 
some  with  balky  mules,  some  stack  J 
the  mud,  and  some  broken  down.  Tt 
loud-swearing  drivers,  and  the  stubbon] 
patient,  hard-pulling  mules  did  not  fal 
to  vary  and  enliven  the  scene.  | 

A  journey  of  eighteen  miles  brouglil 
us  to  this  place,  where  we  are  encaii]pe4 
upon  the  county  fair-ground.  Califoi^ 
nia  is  a  mean,  thriAless  village ;  there 
are  no  trees  shading  the  cottages,  no 
shrubbery  in  the  yards.  The  place  is 
only  two  or  three  years  old,  but  already 
wears  a  slovenly  air  of  decay. 

I  set  out  with  Colonel  L.  upon  a  forag- 
ing expedition.  We  passed  a  small  house, 
in  firont  of  which  a  fat  little  negro-girl 
was  drawing  a  bucket  of  water  from  the 
well,  the  girl  pufiLig  and  the  windlass 
creaking. 

"  Will  Massa  have  a  drink  of  water  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  token  of  hospitality 
since  Hermann.  We  stopped  and  drank 
from  the  bucket,  but  had  not  been  there 
a  minute  before  the  mistress  ran  out,  with 
suspicion  in  her  face,  to  protect  her  prop- 
erty. A  single  question  sufficed  to  show 
the  politics  of  that  house. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ?  " 

"  He  went  off  a  little  while  aga" 

This  was  the  Missouri  way  of  infonn- 
ing  us  that  he  was  in  the  Rebel  army. 

A  litde  farther  on  we  came  to  what 
was  evidently  the  chief  bouse  of  the  place. 
A  bevy  of  maidens  stood  at  the  gate,  sup- 
ported by  a  pleasant  matron,  fair  and  fat 

'*  Can  you  sell  us  some  bread  ?  *  was 
our  rather  practical  inquiry. 

**  We  have  none  baked,  but  will  bake 
you  some  by  sundown,"  was  the  answer, 
given  in  a  hearty,  generous  voice. 

The  bargain  was  soon  made.  Our  port- 
ly dame  proved  to  be  a  Virginian,  who 
still  cherished  a  true  Virginian  love  for 
the  Union. 

Tipton,  October  9th,  The  General  was 
in  the  saddle  very  early,  and  leA  camp 
before  the  staff  was  ready.  I  was  fo^ 
tunate  enough  to  be  on  hand,  and  in- 
dulged in  some  excusable  banter  when 
the  tardy  members  of  our  company  rode 
up  afler  we  were  a  mile  or  two  on  the 
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"wmj.  We  have  marched  twelve  miles 
to-day  throagh  a  lovely  country.  We 
iMite  left  the  hills  and  stony  roads  behind 
09,  and  now  we  pass  over  beautiful  little 
prairies,  bordered  by  forests  blazing  with 
the  crimson  and  gold  of  autunm.  The 
day's  ride  has  been  delightful,  the  atmos- 
phere woit  and  warm,  the  sky  cloudless, 
and  the  prairie  firm  and  hard  under  our 
hones' feet  We  passed  several  regiments 
OQ  the  road,  who  received  the  General 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm;  and  when 
we  entered  Tipton,  we  found  the  country 
oorered  with  tents,  and  alive  with  men 
and  bones.  Amidst  the  cheen  of  the 
tooops,  we  passed  through  the  camps,  and 
settled  down  upon  a  fine  prairie-fiom  a 
mile  to  the  southwest  of  Tipton.  The 
divisions  of  Asboth  and  Hunter  are  here, 
noC  less  than  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
from  this  point  our  course  is  to  be  south- 
ward. 

QtmpAdH)ik^near  Tipton,  Octoberllth. 
For  the  last  twenty -four  houre  it  has  rain- 
ed violently,  and  the  prairie  upon  which 
we  are  encamped  is  a  sea  of  black  mud. 
But  the  tents  are  tight,  and  inside  we  con- 
trive to  keep  comparatively  warm. 

The  camp  is  filled  with  speculations  as 
to  oar  future  course.  Shall  we  follow 
Price,  who  b  crossing  the  Osage  now,  or 
are  we  to  garrison  the  important  positions 
vpoo  this  line  and  return  to  St  Louis  and 
prepare  for  the  expedition  down  the  riv- 
er? The  General  is  silent,  his  reserve 
is  never  broken,  and  no  one  knows  what 
his  plans  are,  except  those  whose  business 
it  if  to  know.  I  will  here  record  the  plan 
of  the  campaign. 

Our  campaign  has  been  in  some  meas- 
aie  decided  by  the  movements  of  the 
Bebda.  The  sudden  appearance  of  Price 
in  the  West,  gathering  to  his  standard 
many  thousands  of  the  disaffected,  has 
made  it  necessary  for  (he  General  to 
check  his  bold  and  successful  progress. 
Carthage,  Wilson's  Creek,  and  Lexing- 
ton have  given  to  Price  a  prestige  which 
it  is  esKntial  to  dt^stroy.  The  gun-boats 
cannot  be  finished  for  two  months  or 
more,  and  we  cannot  go  down  the  Mis- 
MBppi  until  the  flotilla  is  ready ;  and  from 


the  character  of  the  country  upon  each 
side  of  the  river  it  will  be  difficult  to  oper- 
ate there  with  a  large  body  of  men.  In 
Southwestern  Missouri  we  are  sure  of  fine 
weather  till  the  last  of  November,  the 
prairies  are  high  and  dry,  and  there  are 
no  natural  obstacles  except  such  as  it  will 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  to 
overcome.  Therefore  the  General  has  de- 
termined to  pursue  Price  until  he  catches 
him.  He  can  march  faster  than  we  can 
now,  but  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  move  fast- 
er than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do.  The 
Rebeb  have  no  base  of  operations  from 
which  to  draw  supplies ;  tbey  depend  en-, 
tirely  upon  foragiug ;  and  for  this  reason 
Price  has  to  make  long  halts  wherever  he 
finds  mills,  and  grind  the  flour.  He  is 
so  deficient  in  equipage,  also,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  his  troops 
over  great  distances.  But  we  can  safely 
calculate  that  Price  and  Rains  will  not 
leave  the  State ;  their  followera  are  en« 
listed  for  six  months,  and  arc  already 
becoming  discontented  at  their  continued 
retreat,  and  will  not  go  with  them  beyond 
the  borders.  This  is  the  uniform  testi« 
mony  of  deserters  and  scouts.  Price  dis- 
posed of,  either  by  a  defeat  or  by  the  dis- 
persal of  his  army,  we  are  to  proceed  to 
Bird's  Point,  or  into  Arkansas,  according 
to  circumstances.  A  blow  at  Little  Bock 
seems  now  the  wisest,  as  it  is  the  boldest 
plan.  We  can  reach  that  place  by  the 
middle  of  November ;  and  if  we  obtain 
possession  of  it,  the  position  of  the  enemy 
upon  the  Mississippi  will  be  completely 
turned.  The  communications  of  Pillow, 
Hardee,  and  Thompson,  who  draw  their 
supplies  through  Arkansas,  will  be  cut 
off,  they  will  be  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  our  flotilla  and  the  reinforcements 
can  descend  the  river  to  assist  in  the 
operations  against  Memphis  and  the  at- 
tack upon  New  Orleans. 

This  campaign  may  be  difficult,  the  ar- 
my will  have  to  encounter  hardships  and 
perils,  but,  unless  defeated  in  the  field, 
the  enterprise  will  be  successful.  No  hard- 
ships or  perils  can  daunt  the  spirit  of  the 
General,  or  arrest  the  march  of  the  enthu- 
siastic «rmy  bb  genius  has  created. 
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Our  column  is  composed  of  five  divi^ 
ions,  under  Generals  Hunter,  Pope,  Si" 
gel,  McKinstry,  and  Asboth,  and  numbers 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  including  orer 
five  thousand  cavalry  and  eighty-six  pieces 
of  artillery,  a  large  pro{)ortion  of  which 
are  rifled.  The  infantry  is  generally  weU, 
though  not  uniformly  armed.  But  the 
cavalry  is  very  badly  armed.  Colonel 
Carr*8  regiment  has  no  sabres,  except  for 
the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  The  men  catry  Hall's  carbines 
and  revolvers.  Major  Waring's  fine  corps, 
the  Fremont  Hussars,  is  also  deficient  in 
.aabres,  and  some  of  the  companies  are 
provided  with  lances, — formidable  weap- 
ons in  skilful  hands,  but  only  an  embar- 
rassment to  our  raw  troops. 

Lane  and  Sturgis  are  to  come  from 
Kansas  and  join  us  on  the  Osage,  and 
Wyman  is  to  bring  his  command  from 
Rolla  and  meet  us  south  of  that  river. 

Padncah,  Cairo,  Bird's  Point,  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  Ironton  are  well  protect- 
ed against  attack,  and  the  commanders  at 
those  posts  are  ordered  to  engage  the  ene- 
my as  soon  as  we  catch  Price ;  and  if  the 
Rebels  retreat,  they  are  to  pursue  them. 
Thus  our  expedition  is  part  of  a  combined 
and  extended  movement,  and,  instead  of 
having  no  purpose  except  the  defeat  of 
Price,  we  are  on  the  road  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

Next  Monday  we  are  to  start.  Aa- 
both  will  go  from  here.  Hunter  by  way 
c£  Versailles,  McKinstry  from  Syracuse, 
Pope  from  his  present  position  in  the  di- 
rection of  Booneville,  and  Sigel  from 
Sedalia.  We  are  to  cross  the  Osage  at 
Warsaw;  and  as  Sigel  has  the  shortest 
distance  to  march,  he  is  expected  to  reach 
ihat  town  first 

Precious  time  has  already  been  lost 
because  of  a  lack  of  transportation  and 
supplies.  Foraging  parties  have  been 
scouring  the  country,  and  large  numbers 
of  wagons,  horses,  and  mules  have  been 
brought  in.  This  property  is  all  ap- 
praised, and  when  taken  from  Union 
men  it  is  paid  for.  In  doubtful  cases  a 
certificate  is  given  to  the  owner,  which 
recites  that  he  is  to  be  paid  in  ctise  he 


shall  continue  to  be  loyal  to  the  Govern-  - 
ment.  We  thus  obtain  a  hold  upon  these  ' 
people  which  an  oath  of  allegiance  every  j 
day  would  not  give  us. 

Camp  Ashotk,  October  18(^.  Mr.  Cam* 
eron,  Senator  Chandler  of  Michigan,  and 
Adjutant-Greneral  Thomas  arrived  at  an 
early  hour  this  morning;  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  Greneral,  attended  by  fab 
staff  and  body-guard,  repaired  to  the 
Secretary's  quarters.  After  a  short  stay 
there,  the  whole  party,  except  General 
Thomas,  set  out  for  Syracuse  to  revie# 
the  division  of  General  McKinstry.  The 
day  was  fine,  and  we  proceeded  at  a 
hand  gallop  until  we  reached  a  prairie 
some  three  or  four  miles  wide.  Here 
the  Secretary  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
we  tore  across  the  plain  as  fast  as  ont 
animals  could  be  driven.  Passing  from 
the  open  plain  into  a  forest,  the  whole 
cortege  dashed  over  a  very  rough  road 
with  but  little  slackening  of  our  pace; 
nor  did  we  draw  rein  until  we  peached 
Syracuse.  A  few  moments  were  passed 
in  the  interchange  of  the  usual  civiKtiei^ 
and  we  then  went  a  mile  farther  on,  to  a 
large  prairie  upon  which  the  division  was 
drawn  up.  McKinstry  has  the  flower  of  \ 
the  army.  He  has  in  his  ranks  some 
regular  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artiHery,  ' 
and  among  his  subordinate  officers  are 
Totten,  Steele,  Kehon,  and  Stanley, 
all  distinguished  in  the  regular  service. 
There  was  no  time  for  the  observance  of 
the  usual  forms  of  a  review.  The  Sec* 
retary  passed  in  front  and  behind  the 
lines,  made  a  short  address,  and  left  im* 
mediately  by  rail  for  St.  Louis,  stopping 
at  Tipton  to  review  Asboth's  division. 
The  staff  and  guard  rode  slowly  back  to 
camp,  both  men  and  animals  having  had 
quite  enough  of  the  day's  work.  It  b 
said,  that  Adjutant-Grcneral  Thomas  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  move  from  here,  because  we 
have  no  transportation.  As  we  are  (n^ 
dered  to  march  to-morrow,  the  prediction 
will  soon  be  tested. 

Camp  Zagonyiy  October  1 4  th.  We  were 
in  the  saddle  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 
A  short  march  of  eleven  miles,  in  a  sooth* 
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wemriy  direction,  and  throogb  a  prairie 
eountfjr,  broogbt  as  to  our  camp.  As  ir6 
came  apon  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  our  present  position,  our 
altentioB  was  directed  to  a  group  standi 
ing  in  front  of  a  house  about  a  mik  dis- 
tant We  had  hardly  caught  sight  of 
them  when  half  a  dozen  men  and  three 
wQoieii  mounted  their  horses  and  started 
at  fbU  speed  towards  the  northeast,  each 
man  leiiding  a  horse.  The  General  or- 
dered some  of  the  body-gnaard  to  pursue 
and  try  to  stop  the  fugitives.  We  eager- 
ly watcfaed  the  chase.  A  narrow  valley 
separated  us  from  the  elevation  upon 
wfaicb  the  farm-house  stood,  and  a  small 
stream  with  low  banks  ran  through  the 
bottooi  of  ibe  valley.  The  pursuit  was 
active,  the  guardsmen  ran  their  horses 
down  the  slope,  leaped  the  pool,  and 
rasbed  up  the  opposite  hill ;  but  the  run- 
aways were  on  fresh  horses,  and  had 
BO  rough  ground  to  pass,  and  so  they 
escaped.  One  of  them  lost  the  horse 
he  was  leading,  and  it  was  caught  by  a 
gnardaaaan.  Tins  was  the  first  exhibition 
we  have  seen  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Ibe  inhabitants  to  avoid  us. 

The  General  established  head-quarten 
along-side  the  hoi»e  where  we  first  dis- 
eovered  the  Rebel  party.  Our  position  tt 
the  most  beautiful  one  we  have  yet  found. 
To  the  west  stretches  an  undulating  prai- 
rie, separated  from  us  by  a  valley,  into 
which  our  camping-ground  subsides  with 
a  Biild  declivity ;  to  the  north  is  a  range 
•f  low  hills,  their  round  sides  unbroken 
by  shrub  or  tree;  while  to  the  sooth 
stretches  an  extensive  tract  of  low  land| 
densely  covered  with  timber,  and  re- 
splendent with  the  colors  of  autumn. 

Before  dark  the  whole  of  Asboth's  di- 
vision came  up  and  encamped  on  the 
slopes  to  the  west  and  north:  not  less 
than  seven  thousand  men  are  here.  This 
evening  the  scene  b  beautiful  I  sit  in 
the  door  of  my  lodge^  and  as  fin*  as  the 
eye  can  reach  the  prairie  is  dotted  with 
tents,  the  dark  forms  <^  men  and  horses, 
the  huge  white-topped  wagons, — and  a 
thousand  fires  gleam  through  the  faint 
moonlight     Our  band  is  playing  near 


the  General's  quarters,  its  strains  are 
echoed  by  a  score  of  regimental  bands, 
and  their  music  is  mingled  with  the  num- 
berless ncnses  of  camp,  the  htttn  of  voices, 
the  laughter  fi^m  the  groui>8  around  the 
fires,  the  clatter  of  hooft  as  some  ridet 
hurries  to  tiie  General,  the  distant  chal- 
lenges of  the  sentries,  the  neighing  of 
horses,  the  hoarse  bellowing  of  the  moles, 
and  the  cUnking  of  the  cavalry  anvils. 
This,  at  last,  n  the  romance  of  war.  How 
soon  will  our  ears  be  saluted  by  sterner 
music? 

Camp  Hudson^  October  1 5th.  We  mov- 
ed at  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  For 
the  first  four  miles  the  road  ran  through 
woods  intersected  by  small  streams.  The 
ground  Was  as  rough  as  it  could  well  be, 
and  the  teams  which  had  started  before 
us  were  struggling  through  the  mire  and 
over  the  rocks.  We  dashed  past  them 
at  a  fast  trot,  and  in  half  an  hour  came 
upon  a  high  prahrie.  The  prairies  of 
Southern  Missouri  are  not  large  and  fiat, 
like  the  monotonous  levels  of  Central  SH- 
nois,  but  they  are  rolling,  usually  small, 
and  broken  by  frequent  narrow  belts  of 
tnnber.  In  the  woods  there  are  hills, 
rocky  soil,  and  always  one,  of^en  two 
streams,  dear  and  rapid  as  a  mountain- 
brook  in  New  England. 

The  scenery  to-day  was  particularly 
attractive,  a  constant  succession  of  prai- 
ries surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  As  we 
go  south,  the  color  of  the  forest  becomes 
richer,  and  the  atmosphere  more  mdlow 
and  hazy. 

During  the  first  two  hours  we  passed 
several  regiments  of  foot  The  men  were 
nearly  all  Germans,  and  I  scanned  the 
ranks  carefully,  longing  to  see  an  Ameri- 
can ooontenance.  I  fbond  none,  but  caught 
nght  of  one  arch -devil -may -care  Irish 
face.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  compa- 
ny in  the  army  without  an  Irishman  in  it, 
though  the  proportion  of  Irishmen  in  our 
ranks  is  not  so  great  as  at  the  East 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  rode  up  to  a 
farm-house,  at  the  gate  of  which  a  middle- 
aged  woman  was  standing,  crying  bitterly. 
The  Greneral  stopped,  and  the  woman  at 
once  assailed  him  vehemently.    She  told 
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him  the  soldien  had  that  day  taken  her 
husband  and  bis  team  away  with  them. 
She  said  that  there  was  no  one  left  to 
take  care  of  her  old  blind  mother, —  at 
which  allusion,  the  blind  mother  tottered 
down  the  walk  and  took  a  position  in  the 
rear  of  the  attacking  party,  —  that  they 
had  two  orphan  girls,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  sister,  and  the  orphans  had  lost 
their  second  father.  The  assailants  were 
here  reinforced  by  the  two  orphan  girls. 
She  protested  that  her  husband  was  loyal, 
— "  Truly,  Sir,  he  was  a  Union  man  and 
TOted  for  the  Union,  and  alwa3rs  told  his 
neighbors  Disunion  would  do  nothing  ex- 
cept bring  trouble  upon  innocent  people, 
as  indeed  it  has,"  said  she,  with  a  fresh 
flood  of  tears.  The  General  was  mov- 
ed by  her  distress,  and  ordered  Colonel 
£.  to  have  the  man,  whose  name  is  Buth- 
erford,  sent  back  at  once. 

A  few  rods  farther  on  we  came  to  an- 
other house,  in  front  of  which  was  anoth- 
er weeping  woman  afflicted  in  the  same 
way.  Several  little  flaxen -haired  chil- 
dren surrounded  her,  and  a  white-beard- 
ed man,  trembling  with  age,  stood  behind, 
leaning  upon  a  stafi*.  Her  earnestness  far 
surpassed  that  of  Mrs.  Rutherford.  She 
wrung  her  hands,  and  could  hardly  speak 
for  her  tears.  She  seized  the  Greneral's 
hand  and  entreated  him  to  return  her 
husband,  with  an  expression  of  distress 
which  the  hardest  heart  could  not  resist 
The  General  comforted  the  poor  woman 
with  a  few  kind  words,  and  promised  to 
grant  what  she  asked. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  refuse  such  re- 
quests, and  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  no  great 
hardship  or  sacrifice  is  required  of  these 
men.  They  profess  to  be  Union  men,  but 
/  they  are  not  in  arms  for  the  Union,  and 
a  Federal  general  now  asks  of  them  that 
I  they  shall  help  the  army  for  a  day  with 
,  their  teams.  To  those  who  come  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  to  defend 
these  homes  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
harsh  demand. 

We  arrived  at  camp  about  five  o'clock. 
Our  day's  march  was  twenty-two  miles, 
and  the  wagons  were  far  behind.  A  neigh- 
boring farm-house  aflbrded  the  General 


and  a  few  of  his  ofiicers  a  dinner,  but  it 
was  late  in  the  evening  before  the  tents 
were  pitched. 

Warsaw^  October  17 th.  Yesterday  we 
made  our  longest  march,  making  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  encamped  three  miles  north 
of  this  place. 

It  is  a  problem,  why  riding  in  a  column 
should  be  so  much  more  wearisome  than 
riding  alone,  but  so  it  undeniably  is. 
Men  who  would  think  little  of  a  sixty-mile 
ride  were  quite  broken  down  by  to-day's 
inarch. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  camp,  the  Gen- 
eral asked  for  volunteers  from  the  stafi*  to 
ride  over  to  Warsaw :  of  course  the  whole 
stafi*  volunteered.  On  the  way  we  met 
Greneral  SigeL  This  very  able  and  en- 
terprising officer  is  a  pleasant,  scholarly- 
looking  gentleman,  hb  studious  air  being 
increased  by  the  spectacles  he  always 
wears.  His  figure  is  light,  active,  and 
graceful,  and  he  is  an  excellent  horse- 
man. The  country  has  few  better  heads 
than  his.  Always  on  the  alert,  he  is  full 
of  resources,  and  no  difficulties  daunt 
hun.  Hunter,  Pope,  and  McKinstry  are 
behind,  waiting  for  tea  and  cofiee,  beans 
*  and  flour,  and  army-wagons.  Sigel  gath- 
ered the  ox-team  and  the  farmers'  wagons 
and  brought  his  division  forward  with  no 
fixxl  for  his  men  but  fresh  beef.  His  ad- 
vance-guard is  already  across  the  Osage, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  his  whole  division 
will  be  over. 

Guided  by  General  Sigel,  we  rode 
down  to  the  ford  across  the  Osage.  The 
river  here  is  broad  and  rapid,  and  its 
banks  are  inmiense  bare  clifis  rising  one 
hundred  feet  perpendicularly  from  the 
water's  edge.  The  ford  is  crooked,  un- 
certain, and  never  practicable  except  for 
horsemen.  The  ferry  is  an  old  flat-boat 
drawn  across  by  a  rope,  and  the  ascent 
up  the  farther  bank  is  steep  and  rocky. 
It  will  not  answer  to  leave  in  our  rear 
this  river,  liable  to  be  changed  by  a 
night's  rain  into  a  fierce  torrent,  with 
no  other  means  of  crossing  it  than  the 
rickety  ferry.  A  bridge  must  at  once  be 
built,  strong  and  firm,  a  safe  road  for  the 
army  in  case  of  disaster.    So  decides  the 
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GenenL  And  as  we  look  upon  ihe  sirifl- 
nniDing  rirer  and  its  rocky  shores,  cold  and 
gloomy  in  the  twilight,  every  one  agrees 
that  the  General  b  right  His  decision 
has  since  been  strongly  supported,  for 
feo-day  two  soldiers  of  the  Fremont  Hus- 
sars were  drowned  in  trying  to  cross  the 
ford,  and  the  water  is  now  rising  rap- 
idly. 

This  morning  we  moved  into  Warsaw, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  staff  is  billeted 
in  the  Secession  houses  of  the  town ;  but 
the  General  clings  to  his  tent  Our  mess 
is  quartered  in  the  house  of  the  coun- 
ty judge,  who  says  his  sympathies  are 
with  the  South.  But  the  poor  man  is 
so  frightened,  that  we  pity  and  protect 


Bridge-buUding  is  now  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  army.  There  is  no  saw-mill 
here,  nor  any  lumber.  The  forest  must 
be  cot  down  and  fashioned  into  a  bridge, 
as  well  as  the  tools  and  the  skill  at  com- 
mand will  permit  Details  are  already 
told  off  from  the  sharpshooters,  the  ca- 
dets, and  even  the  body-guard,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  now  resound  with  the 
quidc  blows  of  their  axes. 

Warsaw,  October  2Ut,  Four  days  we 
have  been  waiting  for  the  building  of  the 
bridge.  By  night  and  by  day  the  work 
goes  oo,  and  now  the  long  black  shape  is 
striding  slowly  across  the  stream.  In  a 
few  hoars  it  will  hare  gained  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  then,  Ho,  for  Springfield  I 

Our  scoots  have  come  in  frequently 
the  last  few  days.  They  tell  us  Price  is 
at  Stockton,  and  is  pushing  rapidly  on 
towards  the  southwest  He  has  been 
grinding  com  near  Stockton,  and  has 


now  food  enough  for  another  jonmey. 
His  army  numbers  twenty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  &Ye  thousand  have  no  arms. 
The  rest  carry  everything,  frtnn  double- 
barrelled  shot-guns  to  the  Springfield 
muskets  taken  from  the  Home-Guards. 
They  load  their  shot-guns  with  a  Mini^ 
ball  and  two  buck-shot,  and  those  who 
have  had  experience  say  that  at  one  hun- 
dred yards  they  are  very  effective  weap- 
ons. There  is  litde  discipline  in  the  Reb- 
el army,  and  the  only  oi^nization  is  by 
companies.  The  men  are  badly  clothed, 
and  without  shoes,  and  oAen  without 
food.  The  deserters  say  that  those  who 
remain  are  waiting  only  to  get  the  new 
clothes  which  McCulloch  is  expected  to 
bring  frtnn  the  South. 

McCulloch,  the  redoubtable  Ben,  does 
not  seem  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Bebel  soldiers.  They  say  he  lacks 
judgment  and  self-command.  But  all 
speak  well  of  Price.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  he  i$  a  man  of  unusual  energy 
and  ability.  McCulloch  will  increase 
Price's  force  to  about  thirty -five  thou- 
sand, which  number  we  must  expect  to 
meet 

Hunter  and  McKinstry  have  not  yet 
appeared,  but  Pope  reported  himself  last 
night,  and  some  of  his  men  came  in  to- 
day. 

Camp  White,  October  22d.  The  bridge 
b  built,  and  the  army  is  now  crossing  the 
Osage.  In  five  days  a  firm  road  has  been 
thrown  across  the  river,  over  which  our 
troops  may  pass  in  a  day.  The  General 
and  staff  crossed  by  the  ferry,  and  are 
«now  encamped  two  miles  south  of  the 
Pomme-de-Terre. 
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Letter  from  the  Bjbyesend  Homek  Wilbur,  A.  M.,  inclosing  the  Epistle  aforesaid. 

Jaalam,  16th  Nov.,  1861. 

It  is  no^from  anj  idle  widi  to  o1)trade  my  hamble  persoo  with  undue  prominence  upon  the 
publick  7iew  that  I  resume  mj  pen  upon  the  present  occasion.    Juniora  ad  laboret.   But  having 
been  a  main  instrument  in  rescuing  the  talent  of  my  young  parishioner  from  being  buried  in 
the  ground,  by  giving  it  such  warrant  with  the  world  as  would  be  derived  from  a  name  alre^y 
widely  known  by  several  printed  discourses,  (all  of  which  I  may  be  permitted  without  immodes- 
ty to  state  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Library  ot  Harrard  College  by  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Sibley,)  it  seemed  becoming  that  I  should  not  only  testify  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  following  prpduotion,  but  call  attention  to  it,  the  more  as  Mr.  Biglow  had  so  long 
been  silent  as  to  be  in  danger  of  absolute  oblivion.    I  insinuate  no  claim  to  any  share  in  the 
authourship  {vix  ea  nottra  voco)  of  the  works  already  published  by  Mr.  Biglow,  but  merely  take 
to  myself  the  credit  of  having  fulfilled  toward  them  the  oiBce  of  taster,  (eaperto  credt^)  who,  hav- 
ing first  tried,  could  afterward  bear  witness,  — an  (^ce  always  arduous,  and  sometimes  even  dan- 
gerous, as  in  the  case  of  those  devoted  persons  who  venture  thehr  lives  in  the  deglutition  of 
patent  medicines  {dolus  latei  in  geaeraUbus^  there  is  deceit  in  the  most  of  them)  and  thereafter 
are  wonderfully  preserved  long  enough  to  append  theu:  signatures  to  testimonials  in  the  diurnal 
and  hebdomadal  prints.    I  say  not  this  as  covertly  glancing  at  the  authours  of  certain  mann 
scripts  which  have  been  submitted  to  my  literary  judgment,  (though  an  epick  in  twenty4bur 
books  on  the  *'  Taking  of  Jericho  '*  might,  save  for  the  prudent  forethought  of  Mrs.  Wilbur  in 
secreting  the  same  just  as  I  had  arrived  beneath  the  walls  and  was  beginning  a  catalogue  of 
the  various  horns  and  their  blowers,  too  ambitiously  emulous  in  longanimity  of  Homer's  list  of 
ships,  might,  I  say,  have  rendered  frustrate  any  hope  I  could  entertain  vacart  Musis  for  the 
small  remainder  of  my  days,)  but  only  further  to  secure  myself  against  any  imputation  of 
unseemly  forthputting.    I  wiH  barely  subjoin,  in  this  connection,  that,  whereas  Job  was  left  to 
desire,  in  the  soreness  of  his  heart,  that  his  adversary  had  written  a  book,  as  perdiance  misan- 
thropically  wishing  to  indite  a  review  thereof,  yet  was  not  Satan  allowed  so  £u  to  tempt  him  as 
to  send  Bildad,  Eliphaz,  and  Zophar  each  with  an  unprinted  work  in  his  wallet  to  be  submitted 
to  his  censure.    But  of  this  enough.    Were  I  in  need  of  other  excuse,  I  might  add  that  I  write 
by  the  express  desire  of  Mr.  Biglow  himself,  whose  entire  winter  leisure  is  occupied,  as  he 
assures  me,  in  answering  demands  for  autographs,  a  labour  exacting  enough  in  itself,  and  egre- 
giously  so  to  him,  who,  being  no  ready  penman,  cannot  sign  so  much  as  his  name  without 
strange  contortions  of  the  fiu»  (his  nose,  even,  being  essential  to  complete  success)  and  pain- 
fhlly  suppressed  Saint-Yitus-danoe  of  every  muscle  in  his  body.    This,  with  his  having  been 
put  in  the  (^mmission  of  the  Peace  by  our  excellent  (xovemour  (Of  si  sic  omnes  /)  immediately 
on  his  accession  to  office,  keeps  him  continually  employed.    Baud  inesqtertus  loquor^  having  fit 
many  years  written  myself  J.  P.,  and  being  not  seldom  applied  to  for  specimens  of  my  chirog- 
raphy,  a  request  to  which  I  have  sometimes  too  weakly  assented,  believing  as  I  do  that  nothing 
written  of  set  purpose  can  properiy  be  called  an  autograph,  but  only  those  unpremeditated 
sallies  and  lively  runnings  whidi  betray  the  fireside  Man  instead  of  the  hunted  Notoriety  doub- 
ling on  his  pursuers.    But  it  is  time  that  I  should  bethink  me  of  Saint  Austin*s  prayer,  Libera 
me  a  tneipso,  if  I  would  arrive  at  the  matter  in  hand. 

Moreover,  I  had  yet  another  reason  for  taking  up  the  pen  myself.  I  am  informed  that  the 
**  Atlantic  Monthly  "  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  success  to  the  contributions  and  editorial  saper* 
vision  of  Dr.  Holmes,  whose  excellent "  Annals  of  America  **  occupy  an  honoured  place  upon  my 
shelves.  The  journal  itself  I  have  never  seen ;  but  if  this  be  so,  it  should  seem  that  the  reeom- 
mendation  of  a  l>rother-clerg3muui  (though  par  magis  guam  simiUs)  would  carry  a  greater 
weight.  I  suppose  that  you  have  a  department  for  historical  lucubrations,  and  should  be  glad, 
if  deemed  desirable,  to  fbrward  for  publication  my  "  Collections  for  the  Antiquities  of  Jaalam" 
and  my  (now  happily  complete)  pedigree  of  the  Wilbur  famUy  fh>m  itsybnj  et  erigOy  the  Wild- 
Boar  of  Ardennes.  Withdrawn  from  the  active  duties  of  my  profession  by  the  settlement  of  a 
colleague-pastor,  the  Reverend  Jeduthun  Hitchcock,  formerly  of  Brutus  Four-Comers,  I  migbt 
find  time  for  f^irther  contributions  to  general  literature  on  similar  topicks.  I  have  made  laige 
advances  toward  a  completer  genealogy  of  Mrs.  Wilbur's  family,  the  Pilcoxes,  not,  if  I  know 
myself,  ftx)m  any  idle  vanity,  but  with  the  sole  desire  of  rendering  myself  useful  in  my  day  and 
generation.    NuXta  dies  sine  HneA,  I  inclose  a  meteorological  register,  a  list  of  the  births,  deaths, 
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and  mairiagva,  and  a  ftw  memorMHa  of  longeyity  in  Jaalam  East  Parish  for  the  last  half-cen- 
tvy.  Though  spared  to  the  onasoal  period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  I  find  no  diminution 
U  my  faculties  or  abatemei^t  of  my  natural  vigour,  except  a  scarcely  sensible  decay  of  memory 
and  a  necessity  of  recurring  to  younger  eyesight  for  the  finer  print  in  Cruden.  It  would  gratifjr 
ne  to  make  some  further  provision  for  declining  years  from  the  emoluments  of  my  literary 
kboon.  1  had  iotended  to  effect  an  inauranoe  on  my  life,  but  waa  deteired  therefkt>m  by  a  circu- 
lar f^om  one  of  the  offices,  in  whkh  the  sudden  deaths  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  insured 
was  set  forth  as  an  inducement,  that  it  seemed  to  me  little  less  than  a  tempting  of  Providence. 
Nt^m  w  mmmd  inopid  Uvit  e$tt  senectus  poUstj  ne  icqnenii  quidem. 

Thus  fkr  concerning  Ifr.  Biglow;  and  so  much  seemed  needful  {hrevit  esse  Utboro)  by 'way  of 
pietiBinary,  after  a  silence  of  fourteen  years.  He  greatly  fSears  lest  he  may  in  this  essay  have 
fidlen  below  himself,  well  knowing,  that,  if  exercise  be  dangerous  on  a  Ml  stomach,  no  less  so 
is  writing  oo  a  fhll  npntation.  Beset  a«  he  has  been  on  all  aides,  he  could  not  refirain,  and 
would  only  imprecate  patience  till  he  shall  again  have  **got  the  hang"  (as  he  caUs  it)  of  an 
accomplishment  long  disused.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin  was  received  some  time  in  last  June,  and 
ethers  hare  followed  which  will  in  due  season  be  submitted  to  the  publick.  How  largely  his 
statements  are  to  be  depended  on,  I  more  than  merely  dubitate.  He  was  always  distinguished 
fbr  a  tendency  to  exaggeration, — it  might  almost  be  qualified  by  a  stronger  term.  Fartiter  men^ 
lins,  mHquid  kaerei,  seemed  to  be  his  &vonrite  rule  of  rbetorick.  That  he  is  actually  where  he  says 
kc  is  the  post-mark  would  seem  to  confirm ;  that  he  was  received  with  the  publick  demonstrations 
ke  describes  would  appear  consonant  with  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  those  regions;  but 
Ifaitber  than  this  I  venture  not  to  decide.  I  have  sometimes  suspected  a  vein  of  humour  in  him 
wkkh  leads  him  to  speak  by  contraries ;  but  since,  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  private 
Hfc,  I  have  never  observed  in  him  any  striking  powers  of  invention,  I  am  the  more  willing  to 
p«t  a  certain  quaUfled  fiuth  in  the  incidents  and  the  details  of  Ufe  and  manners  which  give  to 
kis  aanmtives  some  of  the  interest  and  entertainment  which  characterize  a  Centuiy  Sermon. 

b  may  t>e  expected  of  me  that  I  should  say  something  to  jnstiQr  myself  with  the  world  for  a 
teeoung  inconsistency  with  my  well-known  principles  in  allowing  my  youngest  son  to  raise  a  com- 
pany for  the  war,  a  ^t  known  to  all  through  the  medium  of  the  publick  prints.  I  did  reason 
with  the  young  man,  but  expeUas  naturam  furcA^  tamenusque  recurriL  Having  myself  been  a 
chaphun  in  1812, 1  could  the  less  wonder  that  a  man  of  war  had  sprung  from  my  loms.  It  was, 
indeed,  grievous  to  send  my  Benjamin,  the  diild  of  my  old  age ;  but  after  the  discomfiture  of  Ma- 
naasaa,  1  with  my  own  hands  did  buckle  on  hia  armour,  trusting  in  the  great  Comforter  for 
rtrength  according  to  my  need.  For  truly  the  memory  of  a  brave  son  dead  in  his  shroud  were 
a  greater  staff  of  my  declining  years  than  a  coward,  though  his  days  might  be  long  in  the  land 
and  he  should  get  much  goods.  It  is  not  till  our  earthen  vessels  are  broken  that  we  find  and 
tmly  possfHB  the  treasure  that  waa  laid  up  in  them.  Migravi  in  emimam  meamj  I  have  sought 
icfbge  in  my  own  soul ;  nor  would  I  be  shamed  by  the  heathen  comedian  with  his  Nequam  iOud 
■lit—,  btne  wA,  mt»  Une/adL  During  omr  dark  days,  I  read  constantly  in  the  inspired  book 
ef  Job,  which  I  believe  to  contain  more  food  to  maintain  the  fibre  of  the  soul  for  right  living 
and  high  thinking  than  all  pagan  literature  together,  though  I  would  by  no  means  vilipend  the 
■tody  of  the  dassicks.  There  I  read  that  Job  said  in  his  despair,  even  as  the  fool  saith  in  his 
keaxt  there  is  no  God,  —  **The  tabernacles  of  rol^rs  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God 
an  secnre.**  Job  xii.  6.  But  I  sought  fiiirther  till  I  found  this  Scripture  also,  which  I  would  have 
those  perpend  who  have  striven  to  turn  our  Israel  aside  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods:  —  ** If 
I  did  dcrpiee  the  canse  of  my  man^aerrant  or  of  my  maid-servant  when  they  contended  with  me, 
what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up?  and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him?  *' 
J(6  xxxi.  13-14.  On  this  text  I  preached  a  discourse  on  the  last  day  of  Fasting  and  Humiliation 
with  fpeneral  acceptance,  though  there  were  not  wanting  one  or  two  Laodiceans  who  said  that 
I  aho«ld  have  waited  till  the  President  announced  his  policy.  But  let  us  hope  and  pray,  re- 
Bicmbering  this  of  Saint  Gregory,  VuU  Deus  rogari^  wM  cogi^  vuU  qudflam  importumktU  vincL 

We  had  our  first  fall  of  snow  on  Friday  last.    Frosts  have  been  unusually  backward  this 
frlL     A  singular  circumstance  occmred  in  this  town  on  the  20th  October,  in  the  family  of 
IXeaoon  Pelatiah  Tinkham.    On  the  previous  evening,  a  hw  momenta  before  family-prayers, 
•  •♦♦#»♦♦♦♦ 

[The  editors  of  the  "  Atlantic  "  find  it  necessary  here  to  cut  short  the  letter  of  their  valued 
eemvpondent,  which  seemed  calculated  rather  on  the  rates  of  longevity  in  Jaalam  than  for  lesa 
fcvorcd  localities.    They  have  every  encouragement  to  hope  that  he  wUl  write  again.] 

With  esteem  and  respect. 

Tour  obedient  servant. 

Homes  Wilbub,  A.  M. 
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It  's  some  consid'ble  of  a  spell  sence  I  hain't  writ  no  letters, 
An'  ther'  's  gret  changes  hez  took  place  in  all  polit'cle  metters : 
Some  canderdates  air  dead  an'  gone,  an'  some  hez  ben  defeated. 
Which  'mounts  to  pooty  much  the  same ;  fer  it 's  ben  proved  repeated 
A  betch  o'  bread  thet  hain't  riz  once  ain't  goin'  to  rise  agin, 
An'  it 's  jest  money  throwed  away  to  pat  the  emptins  in : 
But  thet 's  wut  folks  wun't  never  lam ;  they  donno  how  to  go, 
Arter  you  want  their  room,  no  more  'n  a  bullet-headed  beau ; 
Ther^  's  oilers  chaps  a-hangin'  roan'  thet  can't  see  pea-time  's  past, 
Mis'ble  as  roosters  in  a  rain,  heads  down  an'  taib  half-mast : 
It  ain't  disgraceful  bein'  beat,  when  a  holl  nation  doos  it, 
fiut  Chance  is  like  an  amberill, — it  don't  take  twice  to  lose  it 

I  spose  yoa  're  kin*  o*  cnr'ous,  now,  to  know  why  I  hain't  writ 
Wal,  I  've  ben  where  a  litt*ry  taste  don't  somehow  seem  to  git 
Th'  encouragement  a  feller  'd  think,  thet 's  used  to  public  schools, 
An'  where  sech  things  ez  paper  'n'  ink  air  clean  agin  the  rules : 
A  kind  o'  vicy  varsy  house,  built  dreffle  strong  an'  stout. 
So  's  't  honest  people  can't  git  in,  ner  f  other  sort  git  out. 
An'  with  the  winders  so  contrived,  you  'd  prob'ly  like  the  view 
Better  a-lookin'  in  than  out,  though  it  seems  sbg'lar,  tu ; 
But  then  the  landlord  sets  by  ye,  can't  bear  ye  out  o'  sight, 
And  locks  ye  up  ez  reg'lar  ez  an  outside  door  at  night 

This  world  is  awfle  contrary :  the  rope  may  stretch  your  neck 
Thet  mebby  kep'  another  chap  frum  washin'  off  a  wreck; 
An'  you  will  see  the  taters  grow  in  one  poor  feller's  patch, 
So  small  no  self-respectin*  hen  thet  valHed  time  'ould  scratch. 
So  small  the  rot  can't  find  'em  out,  an'  then  agin,  nex'  door, 
£z  big  ez  wut  hogs  dream  on  when  they  're  'most  too  fat  to  snore. 
But  groutin'  ain't  no  kin'  o'  use ;  an'  ef  the  fust  throw  fails, 
Why,  up  an'  try  agin,  thet 's  all,  —  the  coppers  ain't  all  tails ; 
Though  I  hev  seen  'em  when  I  thought  they  hed  n't  no  more  head 
Than  'd  sarve  a  nussin'  Brigadier  thet  gits  some  ink  to  shed. 

When  I  writ  last,  I  'd  ben  turned  loose  by  thet  blamed  nigger,  Pomp, 

Ferlomcr  than  a  musquash,  ef  you  'd  took  an'  dreened  his  swamp : 

But  I  ain't  o'  the  meechin'  kind,  thet  sets  an'  thinks  fer  weeks 

The  bottom  's  out  o'  th'  univarse  coz  their  own  gillpot  leaks. 

I  hed  to  cross  bayous  an'  criks,  (wal,  it  did  beat  all  natur',) 

Upon  a  kin*  o'  corderoy,  fust  log,  (hen  alligator : 

Luckly  the  critters  wam't  sharp-sot ;  I  guess  't  wuz  overruled 

They  'd  done  their  momin's  marketin'  an'  gut  their  hunger  cooled ; 

Fer  missionaries  to  the  Creeks  an'  runaways  air  viewed 

By  them  an'  folks  ez  sent  express  to  be  their  reglar  food : 

Wutever  't  wuz,  they  laid  an'  snoozed  ez  peacefully  ez  sinners. 

Meek  ez  disgestin'  deacons  be  at  ordination  dinners ; 

Ef  any  on  'em  turned  an'  snapped,  I  let  *em  kin'  o'  taste 

My  live-oak  leg,  an'  so,  ye  see,  ther*  wam't  no  gret  o'  waste, 

Fer  they  found  out  in  quicker  time  than  ef  they  'd  ben  to  college 

"T  wam't  heartier  food  than  though  't  wuz  made  out  o'  the  tree  o'  knowledge. 
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Bat  /  tell  you  my  other  leg  bed  lamed  wut  pizon-nettle  meant, 

Aa'  Yar^oiu  other  useAe  things,  afore  I  reached  a  settlement, 

An'  all  o'  me  thet  wux  n't  sore  an'  sendin'  prickles  thru  me 

Wuz  jest  the  leg  I  parted  with  in  lickin'  Montezumy : 

A  nsefle  limb  it 's  ben  to  me,  an'  more  of  a  support 

Than  wut  the  other  hez  ben,  —  coz  I  dror  my  pension  for  't 

Wal,  I  got  in  at  last  where  folks  wuz  civerlized  an'  white, 

£z  I  diakiTered  to  my  cost  afore  't  wuz  hardly  night ; 

Fer  'z  I  wuz  settin'  in  the  bar  a-takin'  sunthin'  hot, 

An'  feelin'  like  a  man  agin,  all  over  in  one  spot, 

A  feller  thet  sot  opposite,  arter  a  squint  at  me, 

Lep  up  an'  drawed  his  peacemaker,  an',  "  Dash  it,  Sir,"  suz  he, 

**  I  'm  doublcdashed  ef  you  ain't  him  thet  stole  my  yaller  chettle, 

(You  're  all  the  stranger  thet 's  around,)  so  now  you  've  gut  to  settle ; 

It  ain't  no  use  to  ai^erfy  ner  try  to  cut  up  frisky, 

I  know  ye  ez  I  know  the  smell  o'  ole  chain-lightnin'  whiskey ; 

We  're  lor-abidin'  folks  down  here,  we  'U  fix  ye  so  's  't  a  bar 

Would  n'  tech  ye  with  a  ten-foot  pole ;  (Jedge,  you  jest  warm  the  tar ;) 

Too  11  think  you  'd  better  ha'  gut  among  a  tribe  o'  Mon^el  Tartars, 

Tore  we  've  done  showin'  how  we  raise  our  Southun  prize  tar-martyrs ; 

A  moultin'  fallen  cherubim,  ef  he  should  see  ye,  'd  snicker, 

Thinkin'  he  bed  n't  nary  chance.     Come,  genlemun,  le'  's  liquor ; 

An',  Gin'ral,  when  you  've  mixed  the  drinks  an'  chalked  'em  up,  tote  roun' 

An'  see  ef  ther'  's  a  feather-bed  (thet 's  borryable)  in  town. 

We  11  try  ye  fair,  Ole  Grafled-Leg,  an'  ef  the  tar  wun't  stick, 

Th'  ain't  not  a  juror  here  but  wut  '11  'quit  ye  double-quick." 

To  cut  it  short,  I  wun't  say  sweet,  they  gi'  me  a  good  dip, 

(They  ain't  perfessin*  Bahptists  here,)  then  give  the  bed  a  rip, — 

The  jury  'd  sot,  an'  quicker  'n  a  fiash  they  hetched  me  out,  a  livin' 

Extemp'ry  mammoth  turkey-chick  fer  a  Feejee  Thanksgivin'. 

Thet  I  felt  some  stuck  up  is  wut  it 's  nat'ral  to  suppose. 
When  poppylar  enthusiasm  bed  furnished  me  sech  clo'es ; 
(Ner 't  ain't  without  edvantiges,  this  kin'  o'  suit,  ye  see. 
It 's  watei^proof,  an'  water 's  wut  I  like  kep'  out  o*  me ;) 
But  nut  content  with  ^het,  they  took  a  kerridge  from  the  fence 
An'  rid  me  roun'  to  see  the  place,  entirely  free  'f  expense. 
With  forty-leven  new  kines  o'  sarse  without  no  charge  acquainted  me, 
GT  n/e  three  cheers,  an'  vowed  thet  I  wuz  all  their  fahncy  painted  me ; 
They  treated  me  to  all  their  ^gs ;  (they  keep  'em,  I  should  think, 
Fer  tech  ovations,  pooty  long,  for  they  wuz  mos*  distinc' ;) 
They  starred  me  thick  'z  the  Milky- Way  with  indiscrim'nit  cherity. 
For  wut  we  call  reception  eggs  air  sunthin'  of  a  rerity ; 
Green  ones  is  plentifle  anough,  skurce  wuth  a  niter's  getherin'. 
But  your  dead-ripe  ones  ranges  high  fer  treatin'  Nothun  bretherin : 
A  spotteder,  ringstreakeder  child  the'  wam't  in  Uncle  Sam's 
HoU  farm,  —  a  cross  of  stripM  pig  an'  one  o'  Jacob's  lambs ; 
T  wuz  Dannil  in  the  lions'  den,  new  an'  enlarged  edition. 
An'  everythin'  fust-rate  o'  'ts  kind,  the'  wam't  no  impersition. 
People  's  impulsiver  down  here  than  wut  our  folks  to  home  be, 
An'  kin'  o'  go  it  'ith  a  resh  in  raisin'  Hail  Cdnmby : 
TOL.IX.  9 
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Thet  's  80 :  an'  they  swarmed  out  like  bees,  for  your  real  Southan  men^s 

Time  is  n't  o'  much  more  account  than  an  ole  settin'  hen's  ; 

(  They  jest  work  semioccashnally,  or  else  don't  work  at  all, 

An'  so  their  time  an'  'tention  both  air  et  saci't/s  call) 

Talk  about  hospitality !  wut  Nothun  town  d'  ye  know 

Would  take  a  toUe  stranger  up  an'  treat  him  gratis  so  ? 

You  'd  better  b'lieve  ther'  's  nothin'  like  this  spendin'  days  an'  nights 

Along  'ith  a  dependent  race  fer  civerlizin'  whites. 

But  this  wuz  all  prelim'nary ;  it 's  so  Gran'  Jurors  hero 

Fin'  a  true  bill,  a  hendier  way  than  oum,  an'  nut  so  dear ; 

So  arter  this  they  sentenced  me,  to  make  all  tight  'n'  snug. 

Afore  a  reg'lar  court  o'  law,  to  ten  years  in  the  Jug. 

I  did  n'  make  no  gret  defence :  you  don't  feel  much  like  speakin', 

When,  ef  you  let  your  clamshells  gape,  a  quart  o'  tar  will  leak  in : 

I  liev  beam  tell  o*  winged  words,  but  pint  o'  fact  it  tethers 

The  spoutin'  gifl  to  hey  your  words  tu  thick  sot  on  with  feathers. 

An'  Choate  ner  Webster  would  n't  ha'  made  an  A  1  kin'  o'  speech] 

Astride  a  Southun  chestnut  horse  sharper  'n  a  baby's  screech. 

Two  year  ago  they  ketched  the  thief,  V  seein'  I  wuz  innercent. 

They  jest  oncorked  an'  le'  me  run,  an'  in  my  stid  the  sinner  sent 

To  see  how  lie  liked  pork  'n'  pone  flavored  with  wa'nut  saplin', 

An'  nary  social  priv*ledge  but  a  one-hoss,  stam-wheel  chaplin. 

When  I  come  out,  the  folks  behaved  mos*  gen'manly  an'  hamsome ; 

They  'lowed  it  would  n't  be  more  'n  right,  ef  I  should  cuss  'n'  dam  some : 

The  Cunnle  he  apolergized ;  suz  he,  "  I  '11  du  wut 's  right, 

I  '11  give  ye  settisfection  now  by  shootin'  ye  at  sight. 

An'  give  the  nigger,  (when  he  's  caught,)  to  pay  him  fer  his  trickin' 

In  gittin'  the  wrong  man  took  up,  a  most  H  fired  lickin',  — 

It 's  jest  the  way  with  all  on  'em,  the  inconsistent  critters. 

They  're  'most  enough  to  make  a  man  blaspheme  his  momin'  bitters ; 

I  '11  be  your  frien'  thru  thick  an'  thin  an'  in  all  kines  o'  weathers. 

An'  all  you  '11  hev  to  pay  fer  's  jest  the  waste  o'  tar  an'  feathers : 

A  lady  owned  the  bed,  ye  see,  a  widder,  tu.  Miss  Shennon ; 

It  wuz  her  mite ;  we  would  ha'  took  another,  ef  ther  'd  ben  one : 

We  don't  make  no  charge  for  the  ride  an'  all  the  other  fixins. 

Le*  's  liquor ;  Gin'ral,  you  can  chalk  our  friend  for  all  the  mixins." 

A  meetin'  then  wuz  called,  where  they  "  Resolved,  Thet  we  respec* 

B.  S.  Esquire  for  quallerties  o'  heart  an'  intellec' 

Peculiar  to  Columby's  sile,  an'  not  to  no  one  else's, 

Thet  makes  Eurdpean  tyrans  scringe  in  all  their  gilded  pel'ces. 

An'  doos  gret  honor  to  our  race  an'  Southun  institootions  " : 

(I  give  ye  jest  the  substance  o'  the  leadin'  resolootions :) 

"  Resolved,  Thet  we  revere  in  him  a  soger  'thout  a  flor, 

A  martyr  to  the  princerples  o'  libbaty  an'  lor : 

Resolved,  Thet  other  nations  all,  ef  sot  longside  o'  us. 

For  vartoo,  lamin',  chiwerlry,  ain't  noways  wuth  a  cuss." 

They  gut  up  a  subscription,  tu,  but  no  gret  come  o'  ihoX; 

I  'xpect  in  cairin'  of  it  roun'  they  took  a  leaky  hat ; 

Though  Southun  genelmun  ain't  slow  at  puttin'  down  their  name, 

(When  they  can  write,)  fer  in  the  eend  it  comes  to  jest  the  same, 
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Becaose,  je  see,  't  's  the  fashion  here  to  sign  an'  not  to  think 

A  critter  'd  be  so  sordid  ez  to  as  'em  for  the  chink : 

I  did  n't  call  bat  jest  on  one,  an'  he  drawed  toothpick  on  me, 

An'  reckon^  he  wam't  goin'  to  stan'  no  sech  dog-gauned  econ'my ; 

So  nothin'  more  woz  realized,  'ceptin'  the  good-will  shown, 

Than  ef  't  had  ben  from  fust  to  last  a  reg'lar  Cotton  Loan. 

It 's  a  good  way,  thongh,  come  to  think,  coz  ye  enjy  the  sense 

0'  kndin'  lib'rally  to  the  Lord,  an'  nary  red  o'  'xpense  :. 

8ence  then  I  've  gnt  my  name  up  for  a  gin'rous-hearted  man 

By  jes*  subscribin'  right  an'  left  on  this  high-minded  plan ; 

I  'xe  gin  away  my  thousans  so  to  ev^ry  Southun  sort 

Qt  missions,  collies,  an'  sech,  ner  ain't  no  poorer  for  't 

I  wam't  so  bad  off,  arter  aU ;  I  need  n't  hardly  mention 

That  GuVment  owed  me  quite  a  pile  for  my  arrears  o'  pension, — 

I  mean  the  poor,  weak  thing  we  hed:  we  run  a  new  one  now, 

lliet  strings  a  feller  with  a  claim  up  tu  the  nighest  bough, 

Aa*  precHses  the  rights  o'  man,  purtects  down-trodden  debtors, 

Ner  wnn't  hev  creditors  about  a-scrougin'  o'  their  betters : 

Jeff 's  gut  the  last  idees  ther^  is,  poscrip',  fourteenth  edition, 

He  knows  it  takes  some  enterprise  to  run  an  oppersition ; 

Com  's  the  fust  thru-by-daylight  train,  with  all  ou'doors  for  deepot, 

Toum  goes  so  slow  you  'd  think  't  wuz  drawed  by  a  last  cent'ry  teapot ;  — 

Wal,  I  gnt  all  on  't  paid  in  gold  afore  our  State  seceded, 

An'  done  wal,  for  Confed'rit  bonds  wam't  jest  the  cheese  I  needed : 

Kat  but  wut  they  're  ez  good  ez  gold,  but  then  it 's  hard  a-breakin'  on  'em, 

An'  ignorant  folks  is  oilers  sot  an'  wun't  git  used  to  takin'  on  'em ; 

They  're  wuth  ez  much  ez  wut  they  wuz  afore  ole  Mem'nger  signed  'em. 

An'  go  off  middlin'  wal  for  drinks,  when  ther'  's  a  knife  behind  'em : 

We  du  miss  silver,  jest  fer  thet  an'  ridin'  in  a  bus. 

Now  we  're  shook  off  the  despots  thet  wuz  suckin'  at  our  pus ; 

An'  it 's  because  the  South  's  so  rich ;  't  wuz  naf  ral  to  expec' 

Supplies  o'  change  wuz  jest  the  things  we  should  n*t  recoUec' ; 

We  'd  ough'  to  ha'  thought  aforehan',  though,  o'  thet  good  rule  o'  Crockett's, 

For 't  's  tiresome  cairin'  cotton-bales  an'  niggers  in  your  pockets, 

Ner  t  ain't  quite  hendy  to  pass  off  one  o'  your  six-foot  Guineas 

An'  git  your  halves  an'  quarters  back  in  gals  an'  pickaninnies : 

Wal,  't  ain't  quite  all  a  feller  'd  ax,  but  then  ther'  's  thb  to  say. 

It 's  on'y  jest  among  ourselves  thet  we  expec'  to  pay ; 

Our  system  would  ha'  caird  us  thru  in  any  Bible  cenf  ry, 

'Fore  thb  onscripterl  plan  come  up  o'  books  by  double  entry ; 

We  go  the  patriarkle  here  out  o'  all  sight  an'  hearin'. 

For  Jacob  wam't  a  circumstance  .to  Jeff  at  financierin' ; 

He  never  'd  thought  o'  borryin'  from  Esau  like  all  nater 

An'  then  comfiscatin'  all  debts  to  sech  a  small  pertater ; 

There  's  plitickle  econ'my,  now,  combined  'ith  morril  beauty 

Thet  saycrifices  privit  eends  (your  in'my's,  tu)  to  dooty ! 

Wy,  Jeff  *d  ha'  gin  him  five  an'  won  his  eye-teeth  'fore  he  knowed  it. 

An',  stid  o'  wastin'  pottage,  he  'd  ha'  eat  it  up  an'  owed  it. 

Bat  I  wuz  goin'  on  to  say  how  I  come  here  to  dwall ;  — 
"Koogh  said,  thet,  arter  lookin'  loun',  I  liked  the  place  so  wal, 
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Where  niggers  doos  a  double  good,  \?ith  us  atop  to  stiddy  'em, 

By  beiii'  proofs  o'  prophecy  an'  cirkleatin'  medium, 

Where  a  man  *s  sunthin'  coz  he  's  white,  an*  whiskey  's  cheap  ez  fleas, 

An'  the  financial  pollercy  jest  sooted  my  idees, 

Thet  I  friz  down  right  where  I  wuz,  merried  the  Widder  Shennon, 

(Her  thirds  wuz  part  in  cotton-land,  part  in  the  curse  o'  Canaan,) 

An'  here  I  be  ez  lively  ez  a  chipmunk  on  a  wall, 

With  notlun'  to  feel  riled  about  much  later  'n  Eddam's  faU. 

Ez  fur  ez  human  foresight  goes,  we  made  an  even  trade : 

She  gut  an  overseer,  an'  I  a  fem'ly  ready-made, 

(The  youngest  on  'em  's  'most  growed  up,)  rugged  an'  spry  ez  weazles, 

So  's  't  ther*  's  no  resk  o'  doctors'  bills  fer  hoopin'-cough  an'  measles. 

Our  farm  's  at  Turkey-Buzzard  Roost,  Little  Big  Boosy  River, 

Wal  located  in  all  respex, — fer  't  ain't  the  chilb  'n'  fever 

Thet  makes  my  writin'  seem  to  squirm ;  a  Southuner  'd  allow  I  'd 

Some  call  to  shake,  for  I  've  jest  hed  to  meller  a  new  cowhide. 

Miss  S.  18  all  'f  a  lady ;  th'  ain't  no  better  on  Big  Boosy, 

Ner  one  with  more  accomplishmunts  'twixt  here  an*  Tuscaloosy ; 

She  's  an  F.  F.,  the  tallest  kind,  an'  prouder  'n  the  Gran'  Turk, 

An'  never  hed  a  relative  thet  done  a  stroke  o'  work ; 

Hem  ain't  a  scrimpin'  fem'ly  sech  ez  you  git  up  Down  East, 

Th'  ain't  a  growed  member  on  't  but  owes  his  thousuns  et  the  least : 

She  if  some  old ;  but  then  agin  ther'  's  drawbacks  in  my  sheer ; 

Wut  's  left  o'  me  ain't  more  'n  enough  to  make  a  Brigadier : 

The  wust  is,  she  hez  tantrums ;  she  is  like  Seth  Moody's  gun 

(ffim  thet  wuz  nicknamed  frum  his  limp  Ole  Dot  an'  Kerry  One) ; 

He  'd  left  her  loaded  up  a  spell,  an'  hed  to  git  her  clear, 

So  he  onhitched, — Jeerusalem  I  the  middle  o'  last  year 

Wuz  right  nex'  door  compared  to  where  she  kicked  the  critter  tu 

( Though  ye*^  where  he  brought  up  wuz  wut  no  human  never  knew)  ; 

His  brother  Asaph  picked  her  up  an'  tied  her  to  a  tree. 

An'  then  she  kicked  an  hour  'n'  a  half  afore  she  'd  let  it  be  : 

Wal,  Miss  S.  doos  hev  cuttins-up  an'  pourins-out  o'  vials. 

But  then  she  hez  her  widder's  thirds,  an'  all  on  us  hez  trials. 

My  objec',  though,  in  writin'  now  wam't  to  allude  to  sech. 

But  to  another  suckemstance  more  dellykit  to  tech, — 

I  want  thet  you  should  grad'lly  break  my  merriage  to  Jerushy, 

An'  ther*  's  a  heap  of  argymunts  thet 's  emple  to  indooce  ye : 

Fust  place.  State's  Prison,—  wal,  it 's  true  it  wam't  fer  crime,  o'  course. 

But  then  it 's  jest  the  same  fer  her  in  gittin'  a  dbvorce ; 

Nex'  place,  my  State's  secedin'  out  hez  legTly  leP  me  free 

To  merry  any  one  I  please,  pervidin'  it 's  a  she ; 

Finlly,  I  never  wun't  come  back,  she  need  n't  hev  no  fear  on  't, 

But  then  it 's  wal  to  fix  things  right  fer  fear  Miss  S.  should  hear  on  't ; 

Lastly,  I  've  gut  religion  South,  an'  Rushy  she  's  a  pagan 

Thet  sets  by  th'  graven  imiges  o'  the  gret  Nothun  Dagon ; 

(Now  I  hain't  seen  one  in  six  munts,  for,  sence  our  Treashry  Loan, 

Though  yaller  boys  is  thick  anough,  eagles  hez  kind  o*  flown  ;) 

An'  ef  J.  wants  a  stronger  pint  than  them  thet  I  hev  stated, 

Wy,  she  'b  an  aliun  in'my  now,  an*  I  've  ben  comfiscated, — 
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For  tence  tre  Ve  entered  on  th'  estate  o'  the  late  nayshnul  eagle, 
She  hain't  no  kin'  o'  right  but  jest  wut  I  allow  ez  legle : 
Wat  doos  Secedin'  mean,  ef 't  ain't  thet  nat'rul  rights  hez  riz,  'n' 
Thet  wnt  is  nnne  'a  my  own,  but  wut 's  another  man's  ain't  lus'n  ? 

Bersides,  I  conld  n't  do  no  else ;  Miss  S.  snz  she  to  me, 

«  You  'vc  sheered  my  bed,"  [Thet 's  when  I  paid  my  interduction  fee 

To  SoQthun  rites,]  "  an'  kep*  your  sheer,*  [Wal,  I  allow  it  sticked 

So  's  1 1  wuz  most  six  weeks  in  jail  afore  I  gut  me  picked,] 

'^Ner  neyer  paid  no  demmiges ;  but  thet  wun't  do  no  harm, 

Perridin'  thet  you  11  ondertake  to  oversee  the  farm ; 

(Mj  eldes'  boy  is  so  took  up,  wut  with  the  Ringtail  Bangers 

An'  settin'  in  the  Jestice-Court  for  welcomin'  o*  strangers  " ; ) 

[  He  sot  on  me ;  ]  "  an'  so,  ef  you  11  jest  ondertake  the  care 

Upon  a  mod'rit  sellery,  we  'II  up  an'  call  it  square ; 

But  ef  you  canH  conclude,"  suz  she,  an'  give  a  kin'  o'  grin, 

•*  Wy,  Ae  Gran'  Jury,  I  expect,  11  hev  to  set  agin." 

Het  's  the  way  metters  stood  at  fust ;  now  wut  wuz  I  to  du,  . 

But  jest  to  make  the  best  on't  an'  off  coat  an'  buckle  tu  ? 

Ther'  aint  a  livin'  man  thet  finds  an  income  necessarier 

Thmn  me,  —  bimeby  I  'U  tell  ye  how  I  finlly  come  to  merry  her. 

She  hed  another  motive,  tu :  I  mention  of  it  here 

T  encourage  lads  thet 's  growin'  up  to  study  'n'  persevere, 

An'  show  'em  how  much  better  't  pays  to  mind  their  winter-schoolin' 

Hum  to  go  off  on  benders  'n'  sech,  an'  waste  their  time  in  foolin' ; 

Ef 't  wam't  for  studyin*,  evenins,  I  never  'd  ha'  ben  here 

An  om'ment  o'  saciety,  in  my  approprut  spear : 

She  wanted  somebody,  ye  see,  o'  taste  an'  cultivation, 

To  talk  along  o'  preachers  when  they  stopt  to  the  plantation ; 

For  folks  in  Dixie  th't  read  an*  write,  onless  it  is  by  jarks. 

It  skurce  ez  wut  they  wuz  among  th'  oridgenal  patriarchs  \ 

To  fit  a  feller  V  wut  they  call  the  soshle  higherarchy. 

All  thet  you  've  gut  to  know  is  jest  beyund  an  evrage  darky ; 

8choolin"s  wut  they  can't  seem  to  stan',  they  're  tu  consamed  high-pre88are» 

An*  knowin'  f  much  might  spile  a  boy  for  bein'  a  Secesher. 

We  hain't  no  settled  preachin'  here,  ner  minbteril  taxes ; 

The  min'ster's  only  settlement 's  the  carpet-bag  he  packs  his 

Bazor  an'  soap-brush  intu,  with  his  hymbook  an'  his  Bible,  — 

Bat  they  du  preach,  I  swan  to  man,  it 's  puf 'kly  indescrible  I 

They  go  it  like  an  Ericsson's  ten-hoss-power  coleric  ingine. 

An'  make  Ole  Split-Foot  winch  an'  squirm,  for  all  he  's  used  to  ungein' ; 

Hawkins's  whetstone  ain't  a  pinch  o*  primin'  to  the  innards 

To  hearin'  on  'em  put  free  grace  t'  a  lot  o'  tough  old  sin-hards  I 

Bot  I  must  eend  this  letter  now :  'fore  long  1 11  send  a  fresh  mi ; 
I  "ve  lots  o'  things  to  write  about,  perticklerly  Seceshun : 
I  'm  called  off  now  to  mission-work,  to  let  a  leetle  law  in 
To  Cynth/s  hide  :  an*  so,  till  death, 

Youm, 

BlfiDOFBSDUH  Sawuc. 
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On  the  last  anniyenaiy  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  the 
Yenerable  President  Quincy,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  as  well  as  senior  alom- 
nus  of  the  University,  was  received  at 
the  dinner  with  peculiar  demonstrations 
of  respect  He  replied  to  these  compli- 
ments in  a  speech,  and,  gracefully  claim- 
ing the  privileges  of  a  literary  society, 
entered  at  some  length  into  an  Apology 
for  Old  Age,  and,  aiding  himself  by  notes 
in  his  hand,  made  a  sort  of  running  com- 
mentary on  Cicero's  chapter  "  De  Senec- 
tute."  The  character  of  the  speaker,  the 
transparent  good  faith  of  his  praise  and 
blame,  and  the  naivete  of  his  eager  pref- 
erence of  Cicero's  opinions  to  King  Da- 
vid's, gave  unusual  interest  to  the  College 
festival  It  was  a  discourse  full  of  dig- 
nity, honoring  him  who  spoke  and  those 
who  heard. 

The  speech  led  me  to  look  over  at  home 
*-an  easy  task  —  Cicero's  famous  essay, 
charming  by  its  uniform  rhetorical  merit ; 
heroic  with  Stoical  precepts ;  with  a  Ro- 
man eye  to  the  claims  of  the  State ;  hap- 
piest, perhaps,  in  his  praise  of  life  on  the 
farm ;  and  rising,  at  the  conclusion,  to  a 
lofty  strain.  But  he  does  not  exhaust  the 
subject ;  rather  invites  the  attempt  to  add 
traits  to  the  picture  from  our  broader 
modem  life. 

Cicero  makes  no  reference  to  the  illu- 
dons  which  cling  to  the  element  of  time, 
and  in  which  Nature  delights.  Welling- 
ton, in  speaking  of  military  men,  said,  — 
'<  What  masks  are  these  uniforms  to  hide 
cowards !  When  our  journal  is  published, 
many  statues  must  come  down."  I  have 
often  detected  the  like  deception  in  the 
cloth  shoe,  wadded  pelisse,  wig  and  speo- 
tacles,  and  padded  chair  of  Age.  Nature 
lends  herself  to  these  illusions,  and  adds 
dim  sight,  deafness,  cracked  voice,  snowy 
hair,  short  memory,  and  sleep.  These  also 
are  masks,  and  all  is  not  Age  that  wears 
them.  Whilst  we  yet  call  ourselves  young, 
and  all  our  mates  are  yet  youths  and  boy- 


ish, one  good  fellow  in  the  set  premature- 
ly sports  a  gray  or  a  bald  head,  which 
does  not  impose  on  us  who  know  how  in- 
nocent of  sanctity  or  of  Platonism  he  is, 
but  does  not  less  deceive  his  juniors  and 
the  public,  who  presently  distinguish  him 
with  a  most  amusing  respect :  and  this 
lets  us  into  the  secret,  that  the  venerable 
forms  that  so  awed  our  childhood  were 
just  such  impostors.     Nature  b  full  of 
freaks,  and  now  puts  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders,  and  then  a  young  heart  beat- 
ing under  fourscore  winters. 

For  if  the  essence  of  age  is  not  pres- 
ent, these  signs,  whether  of  Art  or  Na- 
ture, are  counterfeit  and  ridiculous :  and 
the  essence  of  age  is  intellect    Wherev- 
er that  appears,  we  call  it  old.    If  we 
look  into  the  eyes  of  the  youngest  per- 
son, we  sometimes  discover  that  here  is 
one  who  knows  already  what  you  would 
go  about  with  much  pains  to  teach  him ; 
there  is  that  in  him  which  is  the  ancestor 
of  all  around  him :  which  fact  the  Indian 
Vedas  express,  when  they  say,  "  He  that 
can  discriminate  b  the  father  of  his  fa- 
ther."   And  in  our  old  British  legends 
of  Arthur  and  the  Round -Table,  his 
friend  and  counsellor.  Merlin  the  Wise, 
is  a  babe  found  exposed  in  a  basket  by 
the  river-side,  and,  though  an  infant  of 
only  a  few  days,  he  speaks  to  those  who 
discover  him,  tells  his  name  and  histoiy, 
and  presently  foretells  the  fate  of  the 
by-standers.    Wherever  there  is  power, 
there  is  age.    Don't  be  deceived  by  dim- 
ples and  curls.    I  tell  you  that  babe  is  a 
thousand  years  old. 

Time  is,  indeed,  the  theatre  and  seat 
of  illusion.  Nothing  is  so  ductile  and 
elastic.  The  mind  stretches  an  hour  to 
a  century,  and  dwarfs  an  age  to  an  hour. 
Saadi  found  in  a  mosque  at  Damascus  an 
old  Persian  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
who  was  dying,  and  was  sa>*ing  to  him- 
self, "  I  said,  coming  into  the  world  by 
birth,  *  I  will  enjoy  myself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.'   Alas  I  at  the  variegated  table 
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of  fife  I  partook  of  a  few  mouUifals,  and 

tbe  Fates  said, 'fTmni^A/"'    That  which 

docs  Dot  decaj  ia  so  central  and  control- 

fiag  m  OS,  that,  as  long  as  one  is  alone  hy 

Umwlf,  he  is  not  sensible  of  the  inroads 

of  time,  which  always  begin  at  the  sur- 

&ce- edges.     If,  on  a  winter  day,  you 

iboold  stand  within  a  bell-glass,  the  face 

aod  color  of  the  afternoon  clouds  would 

MC  indicate  whether  it  were  June  or  Jan- 

taiy ;  and  if  we  did  not  find  the  reflec- 

tiao  of  oorselTes  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 

people,  we  could  not  know  that  the  cen- 

tary-clock  bad  struck  seventy  instead  of 

tventy.    How  many  men  habitually  be- 

Bere  that  each  chance  passenger  with 

wham  they  conrerse  is  of  their  own  age, 

md  presently  find  it  was  his  father,  and 

BOC  his  brother,  whom  they  knew  1 

But,  not  to  press  too  hard  on  these  de- 
eeiti  and  illusions  of  Nature,  which  are 
inseparable  from  our  condition,  and  look- 
ing U  age  under  an  aspect  more  conform- 
ed to  the  common  sense,  if  the  question 
he  the  felicity  of  age,  I  fear  the  first  pop- 
ohr  judgments  will  be  unfavorable.  From 
the  point  of  sensuous  experience,  seen 
from  the  streets  and  markets  and  the 
haonts  of  pleasure  and  gain,  the  estimate 
of  age  is  low,  melancholy,  and  skeptical 
Frankly  £M:e  the  facts,  and  see  the  result 
Tobacco,  coffee,  alcohol,  hashish,  prus- 
■e  acid,  strychnine,  are  weak  dilutions: 
the  sorest  poison  is  time.  This  cup,  which 
Katsre  pots  to  our  lips,  has  a  wonder- 
fU  virtue,  sorpasnng  that  of  any  other 
draoghL  It  opens  the  senses,  adds  pow- 
er, fiUs  OS  with  exalted  dreams,  which  we 
can  hope,  love,  ambition,  science :  espe- 
cially,  it  creates  a  craving  for  larger 
dnwghts  of  itself.  But  they  who  take  the 
larger  draughts  are  drunk  with  it,  lose 
their  stature,  strength,  beauty,  and  sens- 
ts,  and  end  in  folly  and  delirixun.  We 
postpone  oar  literary  work  until  we  have 
more  ripeness  and  skill  to  write,  and  we 
one  day  discover  that  our  literary  talent 
vas  a  yoaihful  effervescence  which  we 
have  DOW  lose  We  had  a  judge  in  Mas- 
■sfhuff'tts  who  at  sixty  proposed  to  re- 
s^  alkpng  that  he  perceived  a  certain 
ikcay  in  his  facoltiea :  he  was  dissuaded 


by  his  friends,  on  account  of  the  public 
convenience  at  that  time.  At  seventy 
it  was  hinted  to  him  that  it  was  time  to  re- 
tire ;  but  he  now  replied,  that  he  thought 
his  judgment  as  robust,  and  all  his  faculties 
as  good  as  ever  they  were.  But  besides 
the  self-deception,  the  strong  and  hasty 
laborers  of  the  street  do  not  work  well 
with  the  chronic  valetudinarian.  Youth 
is  everywhere  in  place.  Age,  like  woman, 
requires  fit  surroundings.  Age  is  comely 
in  coaches,  in  churches,  in  chairs  of  state 
and  ceremony,  in  council-chambers,  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  historical  societies. 
Age  is  becoming  in  the  country.  But  in 
the  rush  and  uproar  of  Broadway,  if  you 
look  into  the  faces  of  the  passengers, 
there  is  dejection  or  indignation  in  the 
seniors,  a  certain  concealed  sense  of  in- 
jury, and  the  lip  made  up  with  a  heroic 
determination  not  to  mind  it  Few  envy 
the  consideration  enjoyed  by  t^e  oldest 
inhabitant  We  do  not  count  a  man's 
years,  until  he  has  nothing  else  to  count 
The  vast  inconvenience  of  animal  immor- 
tality was  told  in  the  fable  of  Tithonus. 
In  short,  the  creed  of  the  street  is,  Old 
Age  is  not  disgraceful,  but  immensely  dis- 
advantageous. Life  b  well,  enough,  but 
we  shall  all  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it,  and 
they  will  all  be  glad  to  have  us. 

This  is  odious  on  the  face  of  it  Uni- 
versal convictions  are  not  to  be  shaken 
by  the  whimseys  of  overfed  butchers  and 
firemen,  or  by  the  sentimental  fears  of 
girls  who  would  keep  the  infantile  bloom 
on  their  cheeks.  We  know  the  value  of 
experience.  Life  and  art  are  cumulative ; 
and  he  who  has  accomplished  something 
in  any  department  alone  deserves  to  be 
heard  on  that  subject  A  man  of  great 
employments  and  excellent  performance 
used  to  assure  me  that  he  did  not  think 
a  man  worth  anything  until  he  was  six- 
ty; although  this  smacks  a  little  of  the 
resolution  of  a  certain  ^'Toung  Men's 
Republican  Club,"  that  all  men  should 
be  held  eligible  who  were  under  seventy. 
But  in  all  governments,  the  councils  of 
power  were  held  by  the  old ;  and  patri- 
cians or  patres,  senate  or  senes^  seigneurt 
or  seniors,  gcrousia,  the  senate  of  Sparta, 
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the  pre8b3rtei7  of  the  Church,  and  the  like, 
all  signify  simply  old  men. 

This  cynical  lampoon  is  refuted  by  the 
universal  prayer  for  long  life,  which  is  the 
▼erdict  of  Nature,  and  justified  by  all  his- 
tory. We  have,  it  is  true,  examples  of  an 
accelerated  pace,  by  which  young  men 
achieved  grand  works ;  as  in  the  Mace- 
donian Alexander,  in  RafiaeUe,  Sbak- 
speare,  Pascal,  Bums,  and  Byron ;  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions.  Nature,  in  the 
main,  vindicates  her  law.  Skill  to  do 
comes  of  doing;  knowledge  comes  by 
eyes  always  open,  and  working  hands; 
and  there  is  no  knowledge  that  is  not 
power.  And  if  the  life  be  true  and  no- 
ble, we  have  quite  another  sort  of  seniors 
than  the  frowzy,  timorous,  peevish  dotards 
who  are  falsely  old,  —  namely,  the  men 
•who  fear  no  city,  but  by  whom  cities  stand ; 
who  appearing  in  any  street,  the  people 
empty  their  houses  to  gaze  at  and  obey 
them:  as  at  *^My  Cid,  with  the  fleecy 
beard,"  in  Toledo ;  or  Bruce,  as  Barbour 
reports  him ;  as  blind  old  Dandolo,  elected 
Doge  at  eight)--four  years,  storming  Con- 
stantinople at  ninety-four,  and  afler  the 
revolt  again  victorious,  and  elected  at  the 
age  of  ninety-six  to  the  throne  of  the  East- 
em  Empire,  which  he  declined,  and  died 
Doge  at  ninety-seven.  We  still  feel  the 
force  of  Socrates,  **  whom  well-advised  the 
oracle  pronounced  wisest  of  men";  of  Ar- 
chimedes, holding  Syracuse  against  the 
Romans  by  his  wit,  and  himself  better 
than  all  their  nation ;  of  Michel  Angelo, 
wearing  the  four  crowns  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry ;  of  Gali- 
leo, of  whose  blindness  Castelli  said, "  The 
noblest  eye  is  darkened  that  Nature  ever 
made,  —  an  eye  that  hath  seen  more  than 
all  that  went  before  him,  and  hath  opened 
the  eyes  of  all  that  shall  come  after  him  " ; 
of  Newton,  who  made  an  important  dis- 
covery for  every  one  of  his  eighty-five 
years ;  of  Bacon,  who  "  took  all  knowl- 
edge to  be  his  province";  of  Fontenelle, 
^*  that  precious  porcelain  vase  laid  up  in 
the  centre  of  France  to  be  guarded  with 
the  utmost  care  for  a  hundred  years"; 
of  Franklin,  Jefierson,  and  Adams,  the 
wise  and  heroic  statesmen ;  of  Washing- 


ton, the  perfect  citizen ;  of  Wellington, 
the  perfect  soldier;  of  Goethe,  the  all- 
knowing  poet ;  of  Humboldt,  the  encjdo- 
psedia  of  science. 

Under  the  general  assertion  of  the  well- 
being  of  age,  we  can  easily  count  partic- 
ular benefits  of  that  condition.     It  has 
weathered  the  perilous  capes  and  shoab 
in  the  sea  whereon  we  sail,  and  the  chief 
evil  of  life  is  taken  away  in  removing  the 
grounds  of  fear.  The  insurance  of  a  ship 
expires  as  she  enters  the  harbor  at  home. 
It  were  strange,  if  a  man  should  turn  hia 
sixtieth  year  without  a  feeling  of  immense 
relief  from  the  number  of  dangers  he  has 
escaped.  When  the  old  wife  says,  "  Take 
care  of  that  tumor  in  your  shoulder,  per- 
haps it  is  cancerous," — he  replies, "  What 
if  it  is  ?  "  The  humorous  thief  who  drank 
a  pot  of  beer  at  the  gallows  blew  ofif  the 
froth  because  he  had  heard  it  was  un- 
healthy; but  it  will  not  add  a  pang  to 
the  prisoner  marched  out  to  be  shot,  to 
assure  him  that  the  pain  in  his  knee 
threatens  mortification.    When  the  pleu- 
ro-pneumonia  of  the  cows   raged,  the 
butchers  said,  that,  though  the  acute  de- 
gree was  novel,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  this  disease  did  not  occur  among 
cattle.    All  men  carry  seeds  of  all  dis- 
tempers through  life  latent,  and  we  die 
without  developing  them :  such  is  the  af- 
firmative force  of  the  constitution.    But 
if  you  are  enfeebled  by  any  cause,  the 
disease  becomes  strong.    At  every  stage 
we  lose  a  foe.    At  fifty  years,  't  is  said, 
afflicted  citizens  lose  their  sick-headaches. 
I  hope  this  hegira  is  not  as  movable  a 
feast  as  that  one  I  ahnuaUy  look  for,  when 
the  horticulturists  assure  me  that  the  rose- 
bugs  in  our  gardens  disappear  on  the  tenth 
of  July :  they  stay  a  fortnight  later  in 
mine.    But  be  it  as  it  may  with  the  ack- 
headache, — 't  is  certain  that  graver  head- 
aches and  heart-aches  are  lulled,  once  for 
all,  as  we  come  up  with  certain  goals  of 
time.    The  passions  have  answered  their 
purpose :  that  slight,  but  dread  overweight, 
with  which,  in  each  instance.  Nature  se- 
cures the  execution  of  her  aim,  drops  o£ 
To  keep  man  in  the  planet,  she  impresses 
the  terror  of  deatL  To  perfect  the  corn- 
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misBariat,  she  implants  in  each  a  little  rar 
pacitj  to  get  the  supplj,  and  a  little  over- 
nppljr,  of  hiB  wants.  To  insare  the  exist- 
ence of  the  race,  she  reinforces  the  sexual 
instinct,  at  the  risk  of  disorder,  grief,  and 
pain.  To  secure  strength,  she  plants  cmel 
hanger  and  thirst,  which  so  easily  overdo 
their  office,  and  invite  disease.  But  these 
temporary  stays  and  shiAs  for  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  young  animal  are  shed  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  replaced  by  nobler  re- 
sources. We  live  in  youth  amidst  this 
rabble  of  passions,  quite  too  tender,  quite 
too  hungry  and  irritable.  Later,  the  in- 
teriors of  mind  and  heart  open,  and  sup- 
ply grander  motives.  We  learn  the  fa- 
tal compensations  that  wait  on  every  act. 
Then,  —  one  mischief  at  a  time, — this 
riotous  time -destroying  crew  disappear. 
I  count  it  another  capital  advantage 
of  age,  this,  that  a  success  more  or  less 
signifies  nothing.  Little  by  little,  it  has 
aouttsed  such  a  fund  of  merit,  that  it  can 
very  well  afford  to  go  on  its  credit  when 
it  wilL  When  I  chanced  to  meet  the 
poet  Wordsworth,  then  sixty-three  years 
old,  he  told  me,  *^  that  he  had  just  had  a 
&I1  and  Jost  a  tooth,  and,  when  his  com- 
panions were  much  concerned  for  the 
mischance,  he  had  replied,  that  he  was 
g^  it  had  not  happened  forty  years  be- 
fcfe."  Well,  Nature  takes  care  that  we 
Aall  not  lose  our  organs  forty  years  too 
BOQO.  A  lawyer  argued  a  cause  yester- 
day in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  was 
stmck  with  a  certain  air  of  levity  and 
defiance  which  vastly  became  him.  Thir- 
ty years  ago  it  was  a  serious  concern  to 
him  whether  hb  pleading  was  good  and 
effective.  Now  it  is  of  importance  to 
his  client,  but  of  none  to  himself.  It  is 
,  kmg  already  fixed  what  he  can  do  and 
(  cannot  do,  and  his  reputation  does  not 
/  gain  or  suff*er  from  one  or  a  dozen  new 
'  performances.  If  he  should,  on  a  new 
occaaon,  rise  quite  beyond  his  mark,  and 
do  somewhat  extraordinary  and  great, 
tikat,  of  course,  would  instantly  tell ;  but 
he  may  go  below  his  mark  with  impunity, 
and  people  will  say,  ^  Oh,  he  had  head- 
ache,* or,  "^He  lost  his  sleep  for  two 
lughts."     What  a  lost  of  appearancei 


what  a  load  of  anxieties  that  once  de- 
graded him,  he  is  thus  rid  of  I  Every 
one  is  sensible  of  this  cumulative  advan- 
tage in  living.  All  the  good  days  behind  i 
him  are  sponsors,  who  speak  for  him  when  |  ( 
he  is  silent,  pay  for  him  when  he  has  no  / 
money,  introduce  him  where  he  has  no  \ 
letters,  and  work  for  him  when  he  sleepn  ' 
.  A  thud  felicity  of  age  is,  that  it  has 
found  expression.  Touth  suffers  not  only 
from  ungratified  desires,  but  from  powers 
untried,  and  from  a  picture  in  his  mind 
of  a  career  which  has,  as  yet,  no  outward 
reality.  He  is  tormented  with  the  want 
of  correspondence  between  things  and 
thoughts.  Michel  Angelo's  head  is  fuU 
of  masculine  and  gigantic  figures  as  gods 
walking,  which  make  him  savage  until 
his  furious  chisel  can  render  them  into 
marble;  and  of  architectural  dreams,  un- 
til a  hundred  stone-masons  can  lay  them 
in  courses  of  travertine.  There  is  the 
like  tempest  in  every  good  head  in 
which  some  great  benefit  for  the  world  is 
planted.  The  throes  continue  until  the 
child  is  bom.  Every  faculty  new  to  each 
man  thus  goads  him  and  drives  him  out 
into  doleful  deserts,  until  it  finds  propet 
vent  All  the  functions  of  human  duty 
irritate  and  lash  him  forward,  bemoaning 
and  chiding,  until  they  are  performed. 
He  wants  friends,  employment,  knowl- 
edge, power,  house  and  land,  wife  and 
children,  honor  and  fame;  he  has  re- 
ligious wants,  aesthetic  wants,  domestic, 
civil,  humane  wants.  One  by  one,  day 
after  day,  he  learns  to  coin  his  wishes  in- 
to facts.  He  has  his  calling,  homestead^ 
social  connection,  and  personal  power, 
and  thus,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  his 
soul  is  appeased  by  seeing  some  sort  of 
correspondence  between  his  wbh  and  his 
possession.  This  makes  the  value  of  age, 
the  satisfaction  it  slowly  offers  to  every 
craving.  He  is  serene  who  does  not  feel 
himself  pinched  and  wronged,  but  whose 
condition,  in  particular  and  in  general, 
allows  the  utterance  of  his  mind.  In  old 
persons,  when  thus  fully  expressed,  we 
often  observe  a  fair,  plump,  perennial, 
waxen  complexion,  which  indicates  that 
all  the  ferment  of  earlier  days  has  sub- 
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sided  into  serenity  of  thought  and  be- 
havior. 

For  a  fourth  benefit,  age  sets  its  house 
in  order,  and  finishes  its  works,  which 
to  every  artist  is  a  supreme  pleasure. 
Youth  has  an  excess  of  sensibility,  to 
which  every  object  glitters  and  attracts. 
We  leave  one  pursuit  for  another,  and 
the  young  man's  year  is  a  heap  of  begin- 
nings. At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  he 
has  nothing  to  show  for  it,  not  one  com- 
pleted work.  But  the  time  is  not  lost 
Our  instincts  drove  us  to  hive  innumer- 
able experiences,  that  are  yet  of  no  visi- 
ble value,  and  which  we  may  keep  for 
twice  seven  years  before  they  shaJl  be 
wanted.  The  best  things  are  of  secu- 
lar growth.  The  instinct  of  classifying 
marks  the  wise  and  healthy  mind.  Lin- 
B8BUS  projects  his  system,  and  lays  out 
his  twenty-four  classes  of  plants,  before 
yet  he  has  found  in  Nature  a  single  plant 
to  justify  certain  of  his  classes.  His  sev- 
enth class  has  not  one.  In  process  of 
time,  he  finds  with  delight  the  little  white 
TrientaliSi  the  only  plant  with  seven  pet- 
als and  sometimes  seven  stamens,  which 
constitutes  a  seventh  class  in  conformity 
with  his  system.  The  conchologist  builds 
his  cabinet  whilst  as  yet  he  has  few  shells. 
He  labels  shelves  for  classes,  cells  for  spe- 
cies :  all  but  a  few  are  empty.  But  ev- 
ery year  fills  some  blanks,  and  with  ac- 
celerating speed  as  he  becomes  knowing 
and  known.  An  old  scholar  finds  keen 
delight  in  verifying  all  the  impressive 
anecdotes  and  citations  he  has  met  with 
in  miscellaneous  reading  and  hearing, 
in  all  the  years  of  youth.  We  carry  in 
memory  important  anecdotes,  and  have 
lost  all  clue  to  the  author  fix)m  whom  we 
had  them.  We  have  a  heroic  speech 
fh>m  Rome  or  Greece,  but  cannot  fix  it 
on  the  man  who  said  it  We  have  an 
admirable  line  worthy  of  Horace,  ever 
and  anon  resounding  in  our  mind's  ear, 
but  have  searched  all  probable  and  im- 
probable books  for  it  in  vain.  We  con- 
^t  the  reading  men :  but,  strange- 
ly enough,  they  who  know  everything 
iknow  not  this.  But  especially  we  have 
di  certain  insulated  thought,  which  haunts 


us,  but  remains  insulated  and  barren. 
Well,  there  is  nothing  for  all  this  but 
patience  and  time.  Time,  yes,  that  is 
the  finder,  the  unweariable  explorer,  not 
subject  to  casualties,  omniscient  at  last 
The  day  comes  when  the  hidden  author 
of  our  story  b  found ;  when  the  brave 
speech  returns  straight  to  the  hero  who 
said  it ;  when  the  admirable  verse  finds 
the  poet  to  whom  it  belongs ;  and  best 
of  all,  when  the  lonely  thought,  which 
seemed  so  wise,  yet  half- wise,  half- 
thought,  because  it  cast  no  Itght  abroad, 
is  suddenly  matched  in  our  mind  by  its 
twin,  by  its  sequence,  or  next  related 
analogy,  which  gives  it  instantly  radiat- 
ing power,  and  justifies  the  superstitious 
instinct  with  which  we  had  hoarded  it 
We  remember  our  old  Greek  Professor 
at  Cambridge,  an  ancient  bachelor,  amid 
his  folios,  possessed  by  this  hope  of  com- 
pleting a  task,  with  nothing  to  break  his 
leisure  after  the  three  hours  of  his  daily 
classes,  yet  ever  restlessly  stroking  his 
leg,  and  assuring  himself  *<  he  should  re- 
tire fix)m  the  University  and  read  the 
authors."  In  Goethe's  Romance,  Maka- 
ria,  the  central  figure  for  wisdom  and  in- 
fluence, pleases  herself  with  withdrawing 
into  solitude  to  astronomy  and  epistolary 
correspondence.  Goethe  himself  carried 
this  completion  of  studies  to  the  highest 
point  Many  of  his  works  hung  on  the 
easel  from  youth  to  age,  and  received  a 
stroke  in  every  month  or  year  of  his  life. 
A  literary  astrologer,  he  never  applied 
himself  to  any  task  but  at  the  happy 
moment  when  all  the  stars  consented. 
Bentley  thought  himself  likely  to  live  till 
fourscore,  —  long  enough  to  read  every- 
thing that  was  worth  reading, — ^^Et  ttmc 
magna  met  sub  terris  ibit  imago"  Much 
wider  is  spread  the  pleasure  which  old 
men  take  in  completing  their  secular 
affairs,  the  inventor  his  inventions,  the 
agriculturist  his  experiments,  and  all  old 
men  in  finishing  their  houses,  rounding 
their  estates,  clearing  their  titles,  reducing 
tangled  interests  to  order,  reconciling  en- 
mities, and  leaving  all  in  the  best  posture 
for  the  future.  It  must  be  believed  that 
{there  is  a  proportion  between  the  designs 
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of  «  man  and  the  length  of  his  life : 
^bcre  b  a  calendar  of  hifl  yean,  so  of  his 
perfionnances. 

America  b  the  coantry  of  jonng  men, 
and  too  fnll  of  woric  hitherto  ibr  leisure 
ml  tranqnillitj ;  yet  we  have  had  robust 
centenarians,  and  examples  of  dignity  and 
visdom.  1  have  lately  found  in  an  old 
aote4x»k  a  record  of  a  visit  to  Ex-Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  in  1825,  soon  ailer  the 
cfectioa  of  his  son  to  the  Preddency.  It 
is  but  a  sketch,  and  nothing  important 
ptsed  in  the  conversation;  but  it  reports 
a  Boment  in  the  life  of  a  heroic  person, 
nhOf  in  extreme  old  age,  appeared  still 
erect,  and  worthy  of  his  fame. 


,  FA^  1825.    To-day,  at  Quin- 

«T,  widi  my  brother,  by  invitation  of  Mr. 
Adams's  family,  llie  old  President  sat 
in  a  lai^  stuffed  arm-chair,  dressed  in  a 
blue  coat,  black  small-clothes,  white  stock- 
ings, and  a  cotton  cap  covered  his  bald 
head.  We  made  our  compHfaaent,  told 
Un  he  most  let  us  join  our  congratula- 
tioos  to  those  of  the  nation  on  the  happi- 
nea  of  his  house.  He  thanked  us,  and 
mid,  **  I  am  rejoiced,  because  the  nation 
is  happy.  The  time  of  gratulation  and 
oaogntuIatioQS  is  nearly  over  with  me : 
I  am  actooished  that  I  have  lived  to  see 
and  know  of  this  event.  I  have  lived 
now  nearly  a  century :  [  he  was  ninety 
m  the  IbllowiDg  October:]  a  long,  bar- 
«nd,  and  distracted  life."— I  said,  "^  The 
worid  thinks  a  good  deal  of  joy  has  been 
■ixed  with  iL" — "  The  world  does  not 
know,**  be  replied,  *^  how  much  toil,  anxie- 
ty, and  aorrow  I  have  suflfered." — I  asked 
if  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  acceptance  had 
been  read  to  him.  —  "  Yes,"  he  said,  and 
added,  "  My  son  has  more  ppb'tical  pru- 
dence than  any  man  that  I  know  who  has 
existed  in  my  time ;  he  never  was  put  off 
his  gnani :  and  I  hope  he  will  continue 
aich ;  but  what  effect  age  may  work  in 
<Bminl4iing  the  power  of  his  mind,  I  do 
not  know ;  it  baa  been  very  much  on  the 
stretch,  ever  since  he  was  bom.  He  has 
always  been  laborious,  child  and  man, 
from  infancy.-  — When  Mr.  J.  Q.  Ad- 
ass's  age  was  mentioned,  he  said,  ^  He 


b  now  fifty-eight,  or  will  be  in  July  * ; 
and  remarked  that  **all  the  Presidents 
were  of  the  same  age :  General  Wash- 
ington was  about  fifty-eight,  and  1  was 
about  fifty-eight,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe."  —  We 
inquired,  wh^  he  expected  to  see  Mr. 
Adams. — He  said,  "Never:  Mr.  Adams 
will  not  come  to  Quincy,  but  to  my  fu- 
neral. It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  see  him,  but  I  don't  wish  him 
to  come  on  my  account"  —  He  spoke  of 
Mr.  Lechmere,  whom  he  "well  remena- 
bered  to  have  seen  come  down  daily,  at 
a  great  age,  to  walk  in  the  old  town- 
house," —  adding,  "And  I  wish  I  could 
walk  as  well  as  he  did.  He  was  Collector 
of  the  Customs  for  many  years,  under  the 
Boyal  Government" —  E.  said,  "  I  sup- 
pose. Sir,  you  would  not  have  taken  hb 
place,  even  to  walk  as  well  as  he."  — 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  that  was  not  what  I 
wanted." — He  talked  of  Whitefield,  and 
"  remembered,  when  he  was  a  Freshman 
in  college,  to  have  come  in  to  the  Old 
South,  [I  think,]  to  hear  him,  but  could 
not  get  into  the  house ; — I,  however,  saw 
him,"  he  said, "  through  a  window,  and  dis- 
tincdy  heard  alL  He  had  a  voice  such  as 
I  never  heard  before  or  since.  He  cast  it 
out  so  that  you  might  hear  it  at  the  meet- 
ing-house, [pointing  towards  the  Quincy 
meeting-house,]  and  he  had  the  grace  of 
a  dancing- master,  of  an  actor  of  plays. 
Hb  voice  and  manner  helped  him  more 
than  his  sermons.  I  went  with  Jonathan 
Sewall." —  "  And  you  were  pleased  with 
him.  Sir?"— "Pleased!  I  was  delight- 
ed  beyond  measure."  —  We  asked,  if  at 
Whitefield's  return  the  same  popularity 
continued.  —  "  Not  the  same  fury,"  he 
said,  "  not  the  same  wild  enthusiasm  as 
before,  but  a  greater  esteem,  as  he  be- 
came more  known.  He  did  not  terrify, 
but  was  admired." 

We  spent  about  an  hour  in  his  room. 
He  speaks  very  distinctly  for  so  old  a 
man,  enters  bravely  into  long  sentences, 
which  are  interrupted  by  want  of  breath, 
but  carries  them  invariably  to  a  conclu- 
sion, without  ever  correcting  a  word. 

He  spoke  of  the  new  noveb  of  Cooper, 
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and  "  Peep  at  the  Pilgrims,'*  and  "  Sara- 
toga," with  praise,  and  named  with  accu- 
racy the  characters  in  them.  He  likes 
to  have  a  person  always  reading  to  him, 
or  company  talking  in  his  room,  and  is 
better  the  next  day  after  having  visitors 
in  his  chamber  from  morning  to  night 

He  received  a  premature  report  of  his 
son's  election,  on  Sunday  aflernoon,  with- 
out any  excitement,  and  told  the  report- 
er he  had  been  hoaxed,  for  it  was  not  yet 
time  for  any  news  to  arrive.    The  in- 
'  former,  something  damped  in  his  heart, 
insisted  on  repairing  to  the  meeting-house, 
and  proclaimed  it  aloud  to  the  congrega- 
^tion,  who  were  so  overjoyed  that  they 
'rose  in  their  seats  and  cheered  thrice. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Whitney  dismissed 
them  immediately. 


When  life  has  been  well  spent,  age  is  a 
loss  of  what  it  can  well  spare, —  muscular 
strength,  organic  instincts,  gross  bulk,  and 
works  that  belong  to  these.   But  the  cen- 
tral wisdom,  which  was  old  in  infancy,  is 
young  in  fourscore  years,  and,  dropping 
off  obstructions,  leaves  in  happy  subjects 
the  mind  purified  and  wise.  I  have  heard  / 
that  whoever  loves  is  in  no  condition  old.  \ 
I  have  heard,  that,  whenever  the  name  / 
of  man  is  spoken,  the  doctrine  of  immor-  / 
tality  is  announced ;  it  cleaves  to  his  con- 
stitution.   The  mode  of  it  baffles  our  wit, 
and  no  whisper  comes  to  us  from  the  oth- 
er side.  But  the  inference  from  the  work- 
ing of  intellect,  hiving  knowledge,  hiving 
skill, — at  the  end  of  life  just  ready  to  be 
born, —  affirms  the  inspirations  of  affec- 
tion and  of  the  moral  sentiment 
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Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Languages,  deliver- 
ed at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  April,  May,  and  June,  1861.  By 
Max  MiJLLER,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  AU- 
Souls  College,  Oxford ;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
France.  London :  Longman,  Green, 
Longman,  &  Roberts.  1861.  Bvo.  pp. 
xu.,  899. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller  is  familiar 
to  American  students  as  that  of  a  man  who, 
learned  in  the  high  German  fashion,  has 
the  pleasant  faculty,  unhappily  too  rare 
among  Germans,  of  communicating  his 
erudition  in  a  way  not  only  comprehensi- 
ble, but  agreeable  to  the  laity.  The  Teu- 
tonic GeUhrte,  gallantly  devoting  a  )udf- 
centnry  to  his  pipe  and  his  locattve  case, 
fencing  the  result  of  his  labors  with  a  brist- 
ling hedge  of  abbreviations,  cross -refer- 
ences, and  untranslated  citations  that  take 
panglottism  for  granted  as  an  ordinary 
incident  of  human  culture,  too  hastily  as- 
sumes a  tenacity  of  life  on  the  part  of  his 
reader  as  great  as  his  own.  All  but  those 
with  whom  the  study  of  language  is  a  spe- 


cialty pass  him  by  as  Dante  does  Kimrod, 
gladly  concluding 

**  Che  cosl  6  a  loi  ciascun  linguaggio, 
Come  il  suo  ad  altmi,  che  a  nullo  h  noto.*' 

The  brothers  Grimm  are  known  to  what 
is  called  the  reading  public  chiefly  as  con- 
tributors to  the  literature  of  the  nursery ; 
and  as  for  Bopp,  Pott,  Zeuss,  Lassen,  Die- 
fenbach,  and  the  rest,  men  who  look  upon 
the  curse  of  Babel  as  the  luckiest  event  in 
human  annals,  their  names  and  works  are 
terrors  to  the  uninitiated.  They  are  the 
giants  of  these  latter  days,  of  whom  all  we 
know  is  that  they  now  and  then  snatch  up 
some  unhappy  fiiend  of  ours  aiM  imprison 
him  in  their  terrible  castle  of  Nongtong- 
paw,  whence,  if  he  ever  escape,  he  comes 
back  to  us  emaciated,  unintelligible,  and 
with  a  passion  for  roots  that  would  make 
him  an  ornament  of  societj  amcmg  the 
Digger  Indians. 

Tet  though  in  metaphor  giants  of  learn- 
ing, their  office  seems  practically  rather 
that  of  the  dwarfs,  as  gatherers  and  guar- 
dians of  treasure  useless  to  themselves,  but 
with  which  some  luck's-child  may  enrich 
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KimMlf  and  hU  neigbbon.  Other  analo- 
gies betveea  them  and  the  dwarfs,  such 
M  their  aocompllahing  superhuman  things 
sad  beinf  preoEiaturely  subject  to  the  dry- 
mm  of  old  age,  {**  Der ,Z»foerg  ist  tchon  im 
m^mtm  JaJkr  dm  Greis"  says  Grimm,)  will 
St  OBoe  tuiEgeat  themselves. 

Mr.  Mailer   is   one  of  the  agreeable 

laek's-children  who  laj  these  swarthy  min- 

OS  isder  contribution  for  us,  understand 

Ibeir  Bjstic  aign- language,  and  sare  us 

Ibt  trouble  of  climbing  the  mountain  and 

■CTtrhing  through  the  thickets  for  our- 

flBtrea.    Ua^y  the  man  who  can  make 

knowledge  entertaining  I     Thrice  happy 

hit  raden !     The  author  of  these  Lectures 

k  already  well  known  as  not  only,  per- 

k^is,  the  beat  living  scholar  of  Sanscrit  lit- 

oBtire,  (and  by  scholar  we  mean  one  who 

MfBida  atody  as  a  means,  not  an  end,  and 

who  h  capable  of  drawing  original  conclu- 

MBS,)  bat  m  mivoHt  who  can  teach  with- 

oat  tiring,  and  can  administer  learning  as 

if  it  were  something  else  than  medicine. 

Whoever  rvada  this  Yolume  will  regret 

Ikat  Mr.  Midler's  eminent  qualifications 

fer   the   Boden   Professorship  at  Oxford 

shoold  hare  Called  to  turn  the  scale  against 

tbe  swiiim  d  superior  orthodoxy  of  his 

eonpecitor.      Was  it  in  Sanscrit  that  he 

was  heterodox  ?   or  in  Hindoo  mythol- 

Tba  Licctarea  are  nine  in  number.  Tho 
titiea  of  them  will  show  the  range  and  na- 
tmm  of  Mr.  MiUler's  dissertations.  They 
SK,  ( 1.)  On  the  science  of  language  as  one 
oCtha  pbyaical  acienoea ;  (2.)  On  the  growth 
if  kngnagB  in  contradistinction  to  the  his- 
loiy  vi  laogaage ;  (3.)  On  the  empirical 
•tafe  in  the  acienoe  of  Unguage;  (4.)  On 
thadaasiflcatory  stage  in  the  same;  (5.)  On 
Ike  giwlngiral  daaaificatioo  of  languages ; 
(1)  On  oooiparatiTe  grammar;  (7.)  On  the 
rsBslitint  elementa  of  language ;  (8.)  On 
tba  Morpbological  dassiflcation  of  lan- 
(9.)  On  the  theoretical  stage  in 
»  of  laagnagea  and  the  origin  of 
Aa  Appendix  contains  a  gene- 
[  table  of  tangnagea ;  and  an  ample 
Ucz  (wfty  have  anthon  forgotten,  what 
vas  eooe  ao  well  known,  that  an  index  ia 
an  that  aaTca  the  contents  of  a  book  from 
Mif  mert  birda  fai  the  bosh  f )  makes  the 
v«l«me  aa  uaaftit  no  the  shelf  as  it  is  hiter- 
as«Bg  aad  inatractiTe  in  the  band.  Of  the 
atbafie  apirit  in  wUofa  Mr.  MiUler  treats 
^  Tariona  topica  of  discussion  and  illus- 


tration, his  own  theory  of  the  true  method 
of  investigation  is  the  best  proof. 

"  There  are  two  ways,"  he  says,  in  disease- 
ing  the  origin  of  language,  **  of  judging  of  for- 
mer philosophers.  One  is,  to  put  aside  their 
t^inions  as  simply  erroneous,  where  they  differ 
from  our  own.  This  is  the  least  satisfactory 
way  of  studying  ancient  philosophy.  Anoth- 
er way  is,  to  try  to  enter  into  the  opinions  of 
those  from  whom  we  differ,  to  make  them,  for 
a  time  at  least,  our  own,  till  at  least  we  dis- 
cover the  point  of  riew  fh)m  which  each  phi- 
losopher looked  at  the  fiicts  before  him  and 
catch  the  light  In  which  he  regarded  them. 
We  shall  then  And  that  there  is  much  less  of 
downright  error  in  the  histoiy  of  philosophy 
than  is  commonly  supposed;  nay,  we  thaUJind 
nothing  ao  ctmdudve  to  a  right  appreciation  of 
truth  at  a  right  appreciation  of  the  error  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,''  (p.  360.  The  Italics 
are  ours.) 

A  mere  philologist  might  complain  that 
the  book  contained  nothing  new.  And  this 
is  in  the  main  true,  though  by  no  means 
altogether  so,  especially  as  regards  the 
nomenclature  of  classification,  and  the  il- 
lustration of  special  points  by  pertinent 
examples.  In  this  last  respect  Mr.  Miiller 
ia  particularly  happy,  as,  for  instance,  in 
what  he  says  of  "  Yes  'r  and  Yes  'm."  (pp. 
210  fC.)  And  as  regards  originality  in  the 
treatment  of  a  purely  scientific  subject,  a 
good  deal  depends  on  the  meaning  we  at- 
tach to  the  term.  If  we  understand  by  it 
striking  conclusions  drawn  from  theoretic 
premises,  (as  in  Knox's  "  Races  of  Man,") 
clever  generalizations  fit)m  fortuitous  anal- 
ogies and  coincidences  insufiiciently  weigh- 
ed, (as  in  Pococke's  '*  India  in  Greece,")  or, 
to  take  a  philologic  example,  specnhitions 
suggestive  of  thought,  it  may  be,  but  too 
insecurely  based  on  positive  data,  (as  in 
Bapp's  ''Physiologic  der  Sprache,")  we 
shall  vainly  seek  for  such  originality  in 
Mr.  Miiller's  Lectures.  But  if  wo  take 
it  to  mean,  as  we  certainly  prefer  to  do, 
safety  of  conclusion  founded  on  thorough 
knowledge  and  comparison,  clear  state- 
ment guarded  on  all  sides  by  long  inti- 
macy with  the  sul^ect,  and  theory  the  re- 
sult of  legitimate  deduction  and  judicial 
weighing  of  evidence,  we  shall  find  enough 
in  the  book  to  content  us.  Mr.  Miiller  does 
not  now  enter  the  lists  for  the  first  time  to 
win  his  spurs  as  an  original  writer.  The 
plan  of  the  work  before  us  necessarily  ex- 
cluded any  great  disphiy  of  recondite  learn- 
ing or  of  profound  speculation.   Delivered 
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at  first  as  popularly  scientific  lectures,  and 
now  published  for  the  general  reader,  it 
seems  to  us  admirably  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted. Easily  comprehensible,  and  yet  al- 
ways pointing  out  the  sources  of  fiiller  in- 
vestigation, it  is  ample  both  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  those  who  wish  to  get  the  latest 
results  of  philology  and  to  stimulate  the 
curiosity  of  whoever  wishes  to  go  farther 
and  deeper.  It  is  by  far  the  best  and  clear- 
est summing-up  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Science  of  Language  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  while  the  liveliness  of  the  style 
and  the  variety  and  freshness  of  illustra- 
tion make  it  exceedingly  entertaining. 

We  hope  that  a  book  of  such  slight  as- 
sumption and  such  solid  merit,  a  model  of 
clear  arrangement  and  popular  treatment, 
may  be  widely  read  in  this  country,  where 
the  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  dishonest 
good-nature  even  of  journals  professedly 
literary  is  apt  to  turn  over  the  unlearned 
reader  to  such  blind  guides  as  Swinton's 
**  Rambles  among  Words,"  compounds  of 
plagiarism  and  pretension.  Philology  as  a 
science  is  but  just  beginning  to  assert  its 
claims  in  America,  though  we  may  already 
point  with  satisfaction  to  several  distin- 
guished workers  in  the  field.  The  names 
of  Professor  Sophocles,  at  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  Whitney,  at  New  Haven,  rank 
with  those  of  European  scholars ;  and  we 
have  already  borne  the  warmest  testimony 
in  these  pages  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Marsh's 
contributions  to  the  study  of  English,  a 
judgment  which  we  are  glad  to  see  con- 
firmed by  the  weighty  authority  of  Mr. 
MiiUer.  1 


1.  On  Translating  Homer,  Three  Lectures 
given  at  Oxford  by  Matthew  Abnold, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College.  London :  Longmans. 
1861.    pp.104. 

2.  Homeric  Translation  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. A  Reply  to  Matthew  Arnold,  Esq., 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  By 
Francis  W.  Nbwmaw,  a  Translator  of 
the  Iliad.  London:  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate.    1861.    pp.104. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Newmak,  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  London,  probably  with- 
out much  hope  of  satisfying  himself,  and 
certahi  to  dissatisfy  every  one  who  could 


read,  or  pretend  to  read,  the  original,  did 
nevertheless  complete  and  publish  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "  niad."  And  now,  nnmindfiil 
of  Bentley's  dictum,  that  no  man  was  ever 
written  down  but  by  himself,  he  has  pub- 
lished an  answer  to  Mr.  Arnold's  criticism 
of  his  work.  Thackeray  has  said  that  it 
is  of  no  use  pretending  not  to  care  if  your 
book  is  cut  up  by  the  "  Timet " ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Newman  should  be 
uneasy  at  being  first  held  up  as  an  awful 
example  to  the  youth  of  Oxford  in  aca- 
demiod  lectures,  and  then  to  the  public  of 
EngUmd  in  a  printed  monograph,  by  a  man 
of  so  much  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
taste  as  the  present  incumbent  of  Thomas 
Warton's  chair. 

Mr.  Arnold's  little  book  is,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  Aill  of  delicate  criticism  and 
suggestion.  He  treats  his  subject  with 
great  cleverness,  and  on  many  pohits  car- 
ries the  reader  along  with  him.  Espe- 
cially good  is  all  that  he  says  about  the 
"  grand  style,"  so  fiir  as  his  general  propo- 
sitions are  concerned.  But  when  he  comes 
to  apply  his  criticisms,  he  instinctively  feels 
the  want  of  an  absolute  standard  of  judg- 
ment in  aesthetic  matters,  and  according- 
ly appeals  to  the  verdict  of  "  scholars," — a 
somewhat  vague  term,  to  be  sure,  but  by 
which  he  evidently  understands  men  not 
merely  of  learning,  but  of  taste.  Of  course, 
his  reasoning  is  aha  posteriori,  and  from  the 
narrowest  premises,  —  namely,  from  an  un- 
pleasant effect  on  his  own  nerves,  to  an  ef- 
ficient cause  in  the  badness  of  Mr.  New- 
man's translation. 

No  quarrels,  perhaps,  are  so  bitter  u 
those  about  matters  of  taste :  hardly  even 
is  the  odium  theohgicum  so  profound  as  the 
odium  cutheticum.  A  man,  perhaps,  will 
more  easily  forgive  another  for  disbeliev- 
ing his  own  total  depravity  than  for  be- 
lieving that  Guide  is  a  great  painter  or 
Tupper  an  inspiring  poet  The  present 
dispute,  therefore,  tenderly  personal  as  it  is 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  pleaders,  is  espe- 
cially interesting  as  showing  a  very  decid- 
ed and  gratifying  advance  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  literary  men  to-day  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  century  or  indeed  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  If  we  go  back  still  fiirther,  mat- 
ters were  still  worse,  and  we  find  Lutfatf 
and  even  Milton  raldng  the  kennel  for  dirt 
dirty  enough  to  fiing  at  an  antagonist  But 
even  within  the  memory  of  man,  the  style 
of  the  "  Dnndad  "  was  hardly  obsolete  in 
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"Blatkvood"  and  the  "Quarterly."  It  is 
very  plaumnt,  in  the  present  case,  to  see 
both  attack  and  defence  conducted  with 
to  (entltfmanUke  a  reserve, — and  the  lat- 
ter, vhich  is  eTen  more  surmising,  with  an 
■pfrnacb  to  amenity. 

In  Mr.  Newman  the  Professor  of  Poetry 
tads  as  sble  and  warj  antagonist,  and  one 
who.  in  point  of  learning,  carries  heaiier 
Bctil  than  himself.  The  dispute  turns 
partly  on  the  character  of  Homer's  poetry, 
pvtly  on  the  true  method  of  translatiou, 
(espedaUy  Homeric  translation,)  aod  part- 
^  oa  the  particular  n^rits  of  Mr.  New- 
■sa'i  ittempt  as  compared  with  those  of 
ackers.  Of  course,  many  side-topics  are 
iacKfentany  touched  upon,  among  others, 
the  English  hexameter,  Mr.  Newman's 
oi^ectiaos  to  which  are  particuUrly  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

Jfr.  Xewman  instantly  sees  and  strikes 
St  the  weak  point  ot  his  adrersary's  ar- 
jiiasiil  "  You  appeal  to  scholars,"  he 
ssfs  in  substance ;  "  you  admit  that  I  am 
oae;  wow  yoo  don't  like  my  choice  of 
or  metre;  1  do;  who,  then,  shall 

t!  Why ,  the  puWic,  of  course,  which 
ii  tkc  ooort  of  last  appeal  in  such  cases." 
b  sppcan  to  OS,  that,  on  most  of  the  points 
St  isne,  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
the  two  disputants.  We  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Newman  has  made  out  his  case  that 
u  antiquated,  quaint,  and  even 
to  the  Greeks  themselves  be- 

t  kis  cast  of  thought  and  his  language 
ven  sicfaaic,  or  strange  to  them  because 
he  wrote  in  a  dialect  almost  as  different 
iwi  Attic  as  Scotch  from  English.  The 
BiUe  is  as  &r  from  us  in  language  and  in 
die  Orientalism  of  its  thought  and  ezpres- 
■on  ss  Homer  was  from  them ;  yet  we  are 
so  fcaiiliir  with  it  that  it  produces  on  us 
1  of  being  antiquated  or  quaint, 
I  of  being  grotesque,  and  what  is  still 
SMV*  to  the  purpose,  produces  that  impres- 
mm  as  hole  on  illiterate  persons  to  whom 
■soy  of  the  words  are  incomprehensible. 
So,  kK),  it  seems  to  us,  no  part  fA  Bums 
is  alien  to  a  man  whose  mother-tongue  is 
iBfhsb,  in  the  same  sense  that  some  parts 
gf  B^ruger  are ;  because  Bums,  though 
a  Kortk  Britoo.  was  still  a  Briton,  as  Ho- 
■cr.  cboofh  an  Ionian,  was  still  a  Greek. 
Wt  tUnk  be  doce  ptore  that  neither  lir. 
AnoU  nor  any  other  sdiolar  can  form 
ssy  adeqtuUe  ooooeptioo  of  the  impression 
vhjdi  the  poenu  of  Homer  produced  ei- 


ther on  the  ear  or  the  mind  of  a  Greek ; 
but  in  doing  this  he  proTes  too  much  for 
his  own  case,  where  it  turns  upon  the  class 
of  words  proper  to  be  used  in  translating 
him.  Mr.  Newman  says  he  sometimes 
used  low  words ;  and  since  his  theory  of 
the  duty  of  a  translator  is,  that  he  should 
reproduce  the  moral  effect  of  his  author, 

—  be  noble  where  he  is  noble,  barbarous, 
if  he  be  barbarous,  and  quaint,  if  quaint, 

—  so  he  should  render  low  words  by 
words  as  low.  But  here  his  own  dilem- 
ma meets  him :  how  does  he  know  that 
Homer's  words  did  seem  low  to  a  Greek! 
We  agree  wiUi  him  in  refusing  to  be  con- 
Tentional ;  so  would  Mr.  Arnold ;  only  one 
would  call  conventional  what  the  other 
would  call  elegant,  the  question  again  re- 
solving itself  into  one  of  personal  taste.  We 
agree  with  him  also  in  his  preference  for 
words  that  have  a  certain  strangeness  and 
antique  dignity  about  them,  but  think  he 
should  stop  short  of  anything  that  needs 
a  glossary.  He  might  learn  from  Chap- 
man's version,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
widest  choice  of  archaic  words,  but  in- 
tensity of  conception  and  phrase,  that  gives 
a  poem  Ufe,  and  keeps  it  Uving,  in  spite 
of  grave  defects.  Where  Chapman,  in  a 
famous  passage,  ("  Odyssey,"  v.  612,)  tells 
us,  that,  when  Ulysses  crawled  ashore  af- 
ter his  shipwreck,  "the  tea  had  soaked  his 
heart  through"  it  is  not  the  mere  sim- 
plicity of  Uie  language,  but  the  vivid 
conception  which  went  before  and  com- 
pelled the  simplicity,  that  is  impressive. 
We  believe  Mr.  Newman  is  right  in  refris- 
ing  to  sacrifice  a  good  word  because  it  may 
be  pronounced  mean  by  individual  caprice, 
wrong  in  attempting  the  &tal  impossibility 
of  rescuing  a  word  which  to  all  minds  alike 
conveys  a  low  or  ludicrous  meaning,  as, 
for  example,  pate  and  dapper,  for  which  he 
does  battle  doughtily.  Mr.  Newman  Is 
guilty  of  a  fidlacy  when  he  brings  up  brick, 
§eil,  and  cut  as  instances  in  support  of  hit 
position,  for  in  these  cases  Mr.  Arnold 
would  only  object  to  his  use  of  them  in 
their  tlany  sense.  He  himself  would  hard- 
ly venture  to  say  that  Hector  was  a  brick, 
that  Achilles  cut  Agamemnon,  or  thai 
Ulysses  told  Polyphemus.  It  is  precise- 
ly because  Hobbes  used  language  in  this 
way  that  his  translation  of  Homer  is  se 
ludicrous.  Wordsworth  broke  down  in 
his  theory,  that  the  Umguago  of  poetry 
should  be  the  every-day  speech  of  men 
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and  women,  though  he  nearly  succeeded  in 
finally  extirpating  "  poetic  diction."  We 
think  the  proper  antithesis  is  not  between 
prosaic  and  poetic  words,  nor  between  the 
speech  of  actual  life  and  a  conrentionalized 
diction,  but  between  the  language  of  real 
life  (which  is  something  different  from  the 
Actual,  or  matter-of-fiict)  and  that  of  artifi- 
€iai  life,  or  society, — that  is,  between  phras- 
es fit  to  express  the  highest  passion,  feel- 
ing, aspiration,  and  those  adapted  to  the 
intercourse  of  polite  life,  whence  all  yiolent 
emotion,  or,  at  least,  the  expression  of  it, 
is  excluded.  This  latter  highly  artificial 
and  polished  dialect  is  accordingly  as  suit- 
able to  the  Mock-Heroic  (like  "  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock")  as  it  is  inefficient  and  eren 
distasteful  when  employed  for  the  higher 
and  more  serious  purposes  of  poetry.  It 
was  most  fortunate  for  English  poetry  that 
our  translation  of  the  Bible  and  Shak- 
•peare  arrested  our  language,  and,  as  it 


were,  crystallized  it,  precisely  at  its  fresh- 
est and  most  vigorous  period,  giving^  us  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  words  familiju-  to 
the  heart  and  mind,  yet  unvulgarized  to 
the  ear  by  trivial  associations. 

The  whole  question  of  Homeric  transla- 
tion in  its  entire  range,  between  Chapman 
on  the  one  hand  and  Pope  and  Cowper  on 
the  other,  is  opened  afrestf  by  this  contro- 
Tersy.    The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
and  still  more  of  dogmatizing  on  the  proper 
mode  of  executing  it,  is  manifest  from  the 
fiict  that  Mr.  Newman  is  quite  as  sucoesafui 
in  turning  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
into  ridicule  as  the  latter  had  been  with 
his.    Meanwhile  we  commend  the  two  Kt- 
tle  books  to  our  readers  as  containing  an 
able  and  entertaining  discussion  on  a  ques- 
tion of  general  and  permanent  interest, 
and  as  showing  that  the  **  Quarrels  of  Au- 
thors" may  be  conducted  in  a  dignified 
and  scholarly  way. 


OBITUARY. 

'  The  last  English  steamer  brings  ua  the  sad  news  of  the  deatJi  of  Arthur  Hi^ 
Clough.  Mr.  Ciough  had  so  many  personal  friends,  aa  well  as  warm  admirers,  in 
America,  that  his  death  will  be  felt  by  numbers  of  our  readers  both  as  a  private  grief 
and  a  public  loss.  The  earth  will  not  soon  close  over  a  man  of  more  lovely  char- 
acter or  more  true  and  delicate  genius.  This  is  not  the  place  or  the  occasion  to  do 
justice  to  the  many  eminent  qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind,  and  we  only  allude  to 
his  death  at  all  because  in  him  the  **  Atlantic "  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  contrib- 
utors. 
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BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mob  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord : 
He  is  trampling  oat  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  Bh  terrible  swift  sword : 

His  triith  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps ; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps ; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps : 

Hb  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel : 
**  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  bom  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel. 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment-seat : 
Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him  1  be  jubilant,  my  foet ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me : 
As  be  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 

While  Grod  is  marching  on. 


btmd  aeeordhig  to  Act  of  Confreai,  in  the  year  1862,  by  Tioknob  and  Foclds,  in  th«  Clerk'i  Oflk« 
of  Om  IMttrict  Court  of  the  District  of  Uusaohusetto. 
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AGNES  OF   SORRENTO. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
FLORENCE  AND  HlfiR  PROPHBT. 

It  was  drawing  towards  evening,  as 
two  travellers,  approaching  Florence  from 
the  south,  checked  their  course  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  circle  of  hills  which 
command  a  view  of  the  city,  and  seemed 
to  look  down  upon  it  with  admiration. 
One  of  these  was  our  old  friend  Father 
Antonio,  and  the  other  the  Cavalier.  The 
former  was  mounted  on  an  ambling  mule, 
whose  easy  pace  suited  well  with  his  med- 
itative habits ;  while  the  other  reined  in  a 
high-mettled  steed,  who,  though  now  some- 
what jaded  under  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
journey,  showed  by  a  series  of  little  lively 
motions  of  his  ears  and  tail,  and  by  paw- 
ing the  ground  impatiently,  that  he  had 
the  inexhaustible  stock  of  spirits  which 
goes  with  good  blood. 

"There  she  lies,  my  Florence,"  said 
the  monk,  stretching  his  hands  out  with 
enthusiasm.  "  Is  she  not  indeed  a  shel- 
tered lily  growing  fair  among  the  hol- 
lows of  the  mountains  ?  Little  she  may 
be.  Sir,  compared  to  old  Rome ;  but  every 
inch  of  her  is  a  gem,  —  every  inch  I " 

And,  in  truth,  the  scene  was  worthy  of 
the  artist's  enthusiasm.  All  the  overhang- 
ing hills  that  encircle  the  city  with  their 
silvery  olive  -  gardens  and  their  pearl- 
white  villas  were  now  lighted  up  with 
evening  glory.  The  old  gray  walls  of 
the  convents  of  San  Miniato  and  the 
Monte  Oliveto  were  touched  with  yel- 
low ;  and  even  the  black  obelisks  of  the 
cypresses  in  theic  cemeteries  bad  here 
and  there  streaks  and  dots  of  gold, 
fluttering  like  bright  birds  among  their 
gloomy  branches.  The  distant  snow-peaks 
of  the  Apennines,  which  even  in  spring 
long  wear  their  icy  mantles,  were  shim- 
mering and  changing  like  an  opal  ring 
with  tints  of  violet,  green,  blue,  and  rose, 
blended  in  inexpressible  softness  by  that 
dreamy  haze  which  forms  the  peculiar 
feature  of  Italian  skies. 


In  this  loving  embrace  of  moan  tains 
lay  the  city,  divided  by  the  Arno  as  by 
a  line  of  rosy  crystal  barred  by  the  grace- 
ful arches  of  its  bridges.  Amid  the  crowd 
of  palaces  and  spires  and  towers  roee 
central  and  conspicuous  the  great  Duomo, 
just  crowned  with  that  magnifi«;ent  dome 
which  was  then  considered  a  novelty  and 
a  marvel  in  architecture,  and  which  Mi- 
chel Angelo  looked  longingly  back  upon 
when  he  was  going  to  Rome  to  build  that 
more  wondrous  orb  of  Saint  Peter's. 
White  and  stately  by  its  side  shot  up 
the  airy  shaft  of  the  Campanile ;  and  the 
violet  vapor  swathing  the  whole  city  in 
a  tender  indistinctness,  these  two  strik- 
ing objects,  rising  by  their  magnitude  far 
above  it,  seemed  to  stand  alone  in  a  sort 
of  airy  grandeur. 

And  now  the  bells  of  the  churches 
were  sounding  the  Ave  Maria,  filling  the 
air  with  sweet  and  solemn  vibrations,  as 
if  angels  were  passing  to  and  fro  over- 
head, harping  as  they  went;  and  ever 
and  anon  the  great  bell  of  the  Campa- 
nile came  pulsing  in  with  a  throb  of 
sound  of  a  quality  so  diflferent  that  one 
hushed  one's  breath  to  hear.  It  might  be 
fancied  to  be  the  voice  of  one  of  those 
kingly  archangels  that  one  sees  drawn  by 
the  old  Florentine  religious  artists,  —  a 
voice  grave  and  unearthly,  and  with  a 
plaintive  undertone  of  divine  mystery. 

The  monk  and  the  cavalier  bent  low 
in  their  saddles,  and  seemed  to  join  de- 
voutly in  the  worship  of  the  hour. 

One  need  not  wonder  at  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  returning  pilgrim  of  those  days 
for  the  city  of  his  love,  who  feels  the  charm 
that  lingers  around  that  beautiful  place 
even  in  modem  times.  Never  was  there 
a  spot  to  which  the  heart  could  insen- 
sibly grow  with  a  more  home-like  affec- 
tion,—  never  one  more  thoroughly  conse- 
crated in  every  stone  by  the  sacred  touch 
of  genius. 

A  republic,  in  the  midst  of  contending 
elements,  the  histoiy  of  Florence,  in  the 
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Middle  Ages,  was  a  history  of  what  shoots 
and  blonoms  the  Italian  nature  might 
send  forth,  when  rooted  in  the  rich  soil 
of  liberty.  It  was  a  city  of  poets  and 
artists.  Its  statesmen,  its  merchants,  its 
eoouDon  artisans,  and  the  Tery  monks  in 
its  convents,  were  all  pervaded  by  one 
spirit  The  men  of  Florence  in  its  best 
da}'s  were  men  of  a  large,  grave,  earnest 
mookl.  What  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land wrought  out  with  severest  eamest- 
in  their  reasonings  and  their  lives 
^rly  Puritans  of  Italy  embodied 
in  poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting.  They 
built  their  Cathedral  and  their  Campanile, 
as  the  Jews  of  old  built  their  Temple,  with 
awe  and  religious  fear,  that  they  might 
thus  express  by  costly  and  imperishable 
monuments  their  sense  of  God's  majesty 
aad  beauty.  The  modem  traveller  who 
Tists  the  churches  and  convents  of  Flor- 
ence, or  the  museums  where  are  preserved 
the  £Kijng  remains  of  its  early  religious 
Art,  if  he  be  a  person  of  any  sensibility, 
cannot  fail  to  be  affected  with  the  intense 
gravity  and  earnestness  which  pervade 
them.  They  seem  less  to  be  paintings 
§or  the  embellishment  of  life  than  elo- 
quent picture-writing  by  which  burning 
leOgious  souls  sought  to  preach  the  truths 
of  the  invisible  woHd  to  the  ^ye  of  the 
■nhitude.  Through  all  die  deficiencies 
of  perspective,  coloring,  and  outline  inci- 
dent to  the  childhood  and  early  youth  of 
Art,  one  feels  the  passionate  purpose  of 
some  lofty  soul  to  express  ideas  of  pa- 
tience, self-sacrifice,  adoration,  and  aspi- 
ration far  transcending  the  limits  of  mor- 
tal capability. 

The  angels  and  celestial  beings  of  these 
grave  old  painters  are  as  different  from 
the  fkt  little  pink  Cupids  or  lovely  laugh- 
ing children  of  Titian  and  Correggio  as 
are  the  termons  of  President  Edwards 
from  the  love -songs  of  Tom  Moore. 
These  old  seers  of  the  pencil  give  you 
grave,  radiant  beings,  strong  as  man,  fine 
as  woman,  sweeping  downward  in  lines 
of  floating  undulation,  and  seeming  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  remain  poised 
in  the  air  to  feel  none  of  that  earthly 
attraction  which  draws  material  bodies 


earthward.  Whether  they  wear  the  morn- 
ing star  on  their  forehead  or  bear  the  lily 
or  the  sword  in  their  hand,  there  is  still 
that  suggestion  of  mystery  and  power 
about  them,  that  air  of  dignity  and  re- 
pose, that  speak  the  children  of  a  nobler 
race  than  ours.  One  could  well  believe 
such  a  being  might  pass  in  his  serene  pois- 
ed majesty  of  motion  through  the  walls 
of  a  gross  material  dwelling  without  de- 
ranging one  graceful  fold  of  his  swaying 
robe  or  unclasping  the  hands  folded  quiet- 
ly on  his  bosom.  Well  has  a  malern  mash 
ter  of  art  and  st}'le  said  of  these  old  artists, 
**Many  pictures  are  ostentatious  exhibi- 
tions of  the  artist's  power  of  speech,  the 
clear  and  vigorous  elocution  of  useless 
and  senseless  words;  while  the  earlier 
efforts  of  Giotto  and  Cimabue  are  the 
burning  messages  of  prophecy  delivered 
by  the  stammering  lips  of  infants." 

But  at  the  time  we  write,  Florence  had 
passed  through  her  ages  of  primitive  re- 
ligious and  republican  simplicity,  and  was 
fast  hastening  to  her  downfall.  The  gen- 
ius, energy,  and  prophetic  enthusiasm  of 
Savonarola  had  made,  it  is  true,  a  des- 
perate rally  on  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  but  no  one  man  has  ever  power  to 
turn  back  the  downward  slide  of  a  whole 
generation. 

When  Father  Antonio  left  Sorrento 
in  company  with  the  cavalier,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  latter  to  go  with  him  on- 
ly so  fiir  as  their  respective  routes  should 
lie  together.  The  band  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agostino  was  posted  in  a  ruined 
fortress  in  one  of  those  airily  perched 
old  mountain-towns  which  form  so  pic- 
turesque and  characteristic  a  feature  of 
the  ItaUan  landscape.  But  before  they 
reached  this  spot,  the  simple,  poetic,  guile- 
less monk,  with  his  fresh  artistic  nature, 
had  so  won  upon  his  travelling  compan- 
ion that  a  most  enthusiastic  friendship 
had  sprung  up  between  them,  and  Agoe- 
tino  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  at 
once  to  separate  from  him.  Tempests 
tossed  and  homeless,  burning  with  a  sense 
of  wrong,  alienated  from  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  through  hb  intellect  and  moral 
sense,  yet  clinging  to  it  with  his  memory 
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and  imagination,  he  foand  in  the  tender 
devotional  fervor  of  the  artist  monk  a 
reconciling  and  healing  power.  He  shared, 
too,  in  no  small  degree,  the  feelings  which 
now  possessed  the  breast  of  his  compan- 
ion for  the  great  reformer  whose  purpose 
seemed  to  meditate  nothing  less  Uian  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  of  Italy  to  the 
primitive  apostolic  simplicity.  He  longed 
to  see  him,  —  to  listen  to  the  eloquence 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  much.  Then, 
too,  he  had  thoughts  that  but  vaguely 
shaped  themselves  in  his  mind.  This  no- 
ble man,  so  brave  and  courageous,  men- 
aced by  the  forces  of  a  cruel  tyranny, 
might  he  not  need  the  protection  of  a 
good  sword?  He  recoUected,  too,  that 
he  had  an  uncle  high  in  the  favor  of  the 
King  of  France,  to  whom  he  had  written 
a  full  account  of  his  own  situation.  Might 
he  not  be  of  use  in  urging  this  uncle  to 
induce  the  French  King  to  throw  before 
Savonarola  the  shield  of  his  protection  ? 
At  all  events,  he  entered  Florence  this 
evening  with  the  burning  zeal  of  a  young 
neophyte  who  hopes  to  effect  something 
himself  for  a  glorious  and  sacred  cause 
embodied  in  a  leader  who  commands  his 
deepest  veneration. 

"My  son,"  said  Father  Antonio,  as 
they  raised  their  heads  after  the  evening 
prayer,  **I  am  at  this  time  like  a  man 
who,  having  long  been  away  from  his 
home,  fears,  on  returning,  that  he  shall 
hear  some  evil  tidings  of  those  he  hath 
left  I  long,  yet  dread,  to  go  to  my  dear 
Father  Girolamo  and  the  beloved  broth- 
ers in  our  house.  There  is  a  presage 
that  lies  heavy  on  my  heart,  so  that  I 
cannot  shake  it  off.  Look  at  our  glo- 
rious old  Duomo ; — doth  she  not  sit  there 
among  the  houses  and  palaces  as  a  queen- 
mother  among  nations,  —  worthy,  in  her 
greatness  and  beauty,  to  represent  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  Bride 
of  the  Lord  ?  Ah,  I  have  seen  it  throng- 
ed and  pressed  with  the  multitude  who 
came  to  crave  the  bread  of  life  from  our 
master  I " 

"  Courage,  my  fnend  1 "  said  Agostino ; 
'*  it  cannot  be  that  Florence  will  suffer 
her  pride  and  gloxy  to  be  trodden  down. 


Let  us  hasten  on,  for  the  shades  of  eyen- 
ing  are  coming  fast,  and  there  is  a  keen 
wind  sweeping  down  from  your  snowj 
mountains." 

And  the  two  soon  found  themselvefl 
plunging  into  the  shadows  of  the  streets, 
threading  their  devious  way  to  the  con- 
vent 

At  length  they  drew  up  before  a  dark 
wall,  where  the  Father  Antonio  rang  a 
beU. 

A  door  was  immediately  opened,  a 
cowled  head  appeared,  and  a  cautious 
voice  asked, — 

**  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  Ah,  is  that  you,  good  Brother  An* 
gelo?"  said  Father  Antonio,  cheerily. 

<*  And  is  it  you,  dear  Brother  Anto> 
nio  ?  Come  in  !  come  in  !  **  was  the  c<»w 
dial  response,  as  the  two  passed  into  the 
court ;  "  truly,  it  will  make  all  our  hearts 
leap  to  see  you." 

"  And,  Brother  Angelo,  how  is  our  dear 
father?  I  have  been  so  anxious  about 
him!" 

"  Oh,  fear  not  1— he  sustains  himself  in 
God,  and  is  full  of  sweetness  to  us  alL" 

"  But  do  the  people  stand  by  him, 
Angelo,  and  the  Signoria?" 

**  He  has  strong  friends  as  yet,  but  his 
enemies  are  like  ravening  wolves.  The 
Pope  hath  set  on  the  Franciscans,  and 
they  hunt  him  as  dogs  do  a  good  stag. — 
But  whom  have  you  here  with  you?* 
added  the  monk,  raising  his  torch  and 
regarding  the  knight 

"  Fear  him  not ;  he  is  a  brave  knight 
and  good  Christian,  who  comes  to  offer  his 
sword  to  our  father  and  seek  his  counsels.* 

*<  He  shall  be  welcome,"  said  the  por- 
ter, cheerfully.  "  We  will  have  you  into 
the  refectory  forthwith,  for  you  must  be 
hungry." 

The  young  cavalier,  following  the  ffick- 
ering  torch  of  his  conductor,  had  only  a 
dim  notion  of  long  cloistered  corridon, 
out  of  which  now  and  then,  as  the  hght 
flared  by,  came  a  golden  gleam  from  some 
quaint  old  painting,  where  the  pure  angel 
forms  of  Angelico  stood  in  the  gravity  of 
an  immortal  youth,  or  the  Madonna,  like 
a  bending  lily,  awaited  the  message  of 
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HeaTen;  but  when  they  entered  the 
re&ctoiyy  a  cheerful  voice  addreased 
them,  and  Father  Antonio  was  clasped 
in  the  embrace  of  the  father  so  much 
belored. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  son ! " 
mid  that  rich  voice  which  had  thrilled 
io  many  thousand  Italian  hearts  with  its 
music.  *^  So  you  are  come  back  to  the 
Ibid  again.  How  goes  the  good  work  of 
the  Lord?" 

"  Well,  everywhere,"  said  Father  An- 
tonio; and  then,  recollecting  his  young 
friend,  he  suddenly  turned  and  said, — 

*^  Let  me  present  to  you  one  son  who 
eomes  to  seek  your  instructions,  —  the 
young  Signor  Agostino,  of  the  noble 
hoQM  of  Sarelli." 

The  Superior  turned  to  Agostino  with 
a  movement  full  of  a  generous  frank- 
Mm,  and  warmly  extended  his  hand, 
at  the  same  time  fixing  upon  him  the 
mesmeric  glance  of  a  pair  of  large,  deep 
blue  eyes,  which  might,  on  slight  obser- 
vmdoti,  have  been  mistaken  for  black,  so 
great  was  their  depth  and  brilliancy. 

Agostino  surveyed  his  new  acquaint- 
ance with  that  mingling  of  ingenuous 
rmptct  and  curiosity  with  which  an  ar- 
dent young  man  would  regard  the  most 
distinguished  leader  of  his  age,  and  felt 
drawn  to  him  by  a  certain  atmosphere 
of  vital  cordiality  such  as  one  can  feel 
better  than  describe. 

**  ToQ  have  ridden  far  to-day,  my  son, 
—  you  must  be  weary,"  said  the  Superior, 
afiabty,  —  ^  but  here  you  must  feel  your- 
self at  home ;  command  us  in  anything 
we  can  do  for  you.  The  brothers  will 
attend  to  those  refreshments  which  are 
needed  after  so  long  a  journey ;  and  when 
joa  have  rested  and  supped,  we  shall  hope 
to  see  you  a  little  more  quietly." 

So  saying,  he  signed  to  one  or  two 
brotben  who  stood  by,  and,  commending 
the  travellers  to  their  care,  left  the  apart- 

In  a  few  moments  a  table  was  spread 
with  a  plain  and  wholesome  repast,  to 
wbicb  the  two  travellers  sat  down  with 
appetites  sharpened  by  their  long  jowr- 


During  the  supper,  the  brothers  of  the 
convent,  among  whom  Father  Antonio 
had  always  been  a  favorite,  crowded 
around  him  in  a  state  of  eager  excite- 
ment 

**  Tou  should  have  been  here  the  last 
week,"  said  one ;  "  such  a  turmoil  as  we 
have  been  in  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  another,—"  the  Pope  hath 
set  on  the  Franciscans,  who,  you  know, 
are  always  ready  enough  to  talce  up  with 
anything  against  our  order,  and  they 
have  been  pursuing  our  father  like  so 
many  hounds." 

"  There  hath  been  a  whirlwind  of  preach- 
ing here  and  there,"  said  a  third,  —  "in 
the  Duomo,  and  Santa  Croce,  and  San 
Lorenzo ;  and  they  have  battled  to  and 
fro,  and  all  the  city  is  full  of  it" 

"  Tell  him  about  yesterday,  about  the 
ordeal,"  shouted  an  eager  voice. 

Two  or  three  voices  took  up  the  story 
at  once,  and  began  to  tell  it,  —  all  the 
others  correcting,  contradicting,  or  add- 
ing incidents.  From  the  confused  frag- 
ments here  and  there  Agostino  gathered 
that  there  had  been  on  the  day  before 
a  popular  spectacle  in  the  grand  piazza, 
in  which,  according  to  an  old  superstition 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Frk  Girolamo  Savo- 
narola and  his  opponents  were  expected 
to  prove  the  truth  of  their  words  by  pass- 
ing unhurt  through  the  fire ;  that  two 
immense  piles  of  combustibles  had  been 
constructed  with  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween, and  the  whole  magistracy  of  the 
city  convened,  with  a  throng  of  the  pop- 
ulace, eager  for  the  excitement  of  the 
spectacle;  that  the  day  had  been  spent 
in  discussions,  and  scruples,  and  prelimi- 
naries ;  and  that,  finally,  in  the  afternoon, 
a  violent  storm  of  rain  arising  had  dis- 
persed the  multitude  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  whole  exhibition. 

"  But  the  people  are  not  satisfied," 
said  Father  Angelo ;  "  and  there  are 
enough  mischief-makers  among  them  to 
throw  all  the  blame  on  our  father." 

"  Yes,"  said  one,  "  they  say  he  wanted 
to  bum  the  Holy  Sacrament,  because  he 
was  going  to  take  it  with  him  into  the 
fire." 
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^  As  if  it  could  barn ! "  said  another 
voice. 

^  It  would  to  all  human  appearance,  I 
suppose,"  said  a  third. 

"Any  way,"  said  a  fourth,  "there  is 
some  mischief  brewing ;  for  here  is  our 
friend  Prospero  Rondinelli  just  come  in, 
who  says,  when  he  came  past  the  Duo- 
mo,  he  saw  people  gathering,  and  heard 
them  threatening  us :  there  were  as  many 
as  two  hundred,  he  thought" 

"  We  ought  to  tell'  Father  Girolamo," 
exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  Ob,  he  will  not  be  disturbed  I "  said 
Father  Angelo.  "  Since  these  affairs,  he 
hath  been  in  prayer  in  the  chapter-room 
before  the  blessed  Angelico's  picture  of 
the  Cross,  When  we  would  talk  with 
him  of  these  things,  he  waves  us  away, 
and  says  only,  *  I  am  weary ;  go  and  tell 
Jesus.' " 

"  He  bade  me  come  to  him  afler  sup- 
per," said  Father  Antonio.  "  I  will  talk 
with  him." 

"Do  so, — that  is  right,"  said  two  or 
three  eager  voices,  as  the  monk  and 
Agostino,  having  finished  their  repast, 
arose  to  be  conducted  to  the  presence 
of  the  father. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  ATTACK  ON  SAN  MABCO. 

Thet  found  him  in  a  large  and  dim- 
ly lighted  apartment,  sitting  absorbed  in 
pensive  contemplation  before  a  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion  by  Frk  Angelico,  which, 
whatever  might  be  its  naloe  faults  of  draw- 
ing and  perspective,  had  an  intense  ear- 
nestness of  feeling,  and,  though  faded  and 
dimmed  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  still 
stirs  in  some  faint  wise  even  the  practised 
dUettanti  of  our  day. 

The  face  upon  the  cross,  with  its  ma- 
jestic patience,  seemed  to  shed  a  blessing 
down  on  the  company  of  saints  of  all  ages 
who  were  grouped  by  their  representa- 
tive men  at  the  foot.  Saint  Dominic, 
Saint  Ambrose,  Saint  Augustin,  Saint 
Jerome,  Saint  Francis,  and  Saint  Bene- 
dict were  depicted  as  standing  before 
the  Great  Sacrifice  in  company  with  the 


Twelve  Apostles,  the  two  Maries,  and  the 
fainting  mother  of  Jesus, —  thus  express- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Church  Universal  in 
that  great  victory  of  sorrow  and  glory. 
The  painting  was  inclosed  above  by  a 
semicircular  bordering  composed  of  me- 
dallion heads  of  the  Prophets,  and  be- 
low was  a  similar  medallion  border  of 
the  principal  saints  and  worthies  of  the 
Dominican  order.  In  our  day  such  pic- 
tures are  visited  by  tourists  with  red 
guide-books  in  their  hands,  who  sur- 
vey them  in  the  intervals  of  careless 
conversation ;  but  they  were  painted  by 
the  simple  artist  on  his  knees,  weeping 
and  praying  as  he  worked,  and  the  sight 
of  them  was  accepted  by  like  simple- 
hearted  Christians  as  a  perpetual  sacra- 
ment of  the  eye,  by  which  they  received 
Christ  into  their  souls. 

So  absorbed  was  the  father  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  picture,  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  approaching  footsteps  of 
the  knight  and  monk.  When  at  last 
they  came  so  near  as  almost  to  touch 
him,  he  suddenly  looked  up,  and  it  be- 
came apparent  that  his  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

He  rose,  and,  pointing  with  a  mute  ges- 
ture toward  the  painting,  said,  — 

"  There  is  more  in  that  than  in  all  Mi- 
chel Angelo  Buonarotti  hath  done  yet, 
though  he  be  a  God-fearing  youth, — 
more  than  in  all  the  heathen  marbles  in 
Lorenzo's  gardens.  But  sit  down  with 
me  here.  I  have  to  come  here  often, 
where  I  can  refresh  my  courage." 

The  monk  and  knight  seated  them- 
selves, the  latter  with  his  attention  rivet-' 
ed  on  the  remarkable  man  before  him. 
The  head  and  face  of  Savonarola  are 
familiar  to  us  by  many  paintings  and 
medallions,  which,  however,  fail  to  im- 
part what  must  have  been  that  effect  of 
his  personal  presence  which  so  drew  all 
hearts  to  him  in  his  day.  The  knight 
saw  a  man  of  middle  age,  of  elastic,  well- 
knit  figure,  and  a  flexibility  and  grace 
of  motion  which  seemed  to  make  every 
nerve,  even  to  his  finger-ends,  vital  with 
the  expression  of  his  soul.  The  close- 
shaven  ciown  and  the  plain  white  Do- 
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ainican  Tobe  gave  a  severe  and  stato- 
etqoe  sioiplicitj  to  the  lines  of  his  fig- 
nre.  His  bead  and  face,  like  those  of 
most  of  the  men  of  genius  whom  mod- 
em Italy  has  produced,  were  so  strong- 
ly cast  in  the  antique  mould  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  modem  Ital-* 
ian  blood  with  that  of  the  great  men  of 
ancient  Italy.  His  low,  broad  forehead, 
prominent  Roman  nose,  well-cut,  yet  fully 
outlined  lips,  and  strong,  finely  moulded 
jaw  and  chin,  all  spoke  the  old  Roman 
vigor  and  eneigy,  while  the  flexible  deli- 
cacy of  all  the  muscles  of  his  face  and 
figure  gave  an  inexpressible  fascination 
to  his  appearance.  Every  emotion  and 
changing  thought  seemed  to  flutter  and 
tremble  over  his  countenance  as  the  shad- 
ow of  leaves  over  sonny  water.  His 
e^  had  a  wonderful  dilating  power,  and 
when  he  was  excited  seemed  to  shower 
iparks;  and  his  voice  possessed  a  sur- 
prising acak  of  delicate  and  melodious 
inflections,  which  could  take  him  in  a 
BQinent  through  the  whole  range  of  hu- 
man feeling,  whether  playful  and  ten- 
der or  denunciatory  and  terrible.  Yet, 
when  in  repose  among  his  friends,  there 
was  an  almost  childlike  simplicity  and 
artlesneas  of  manner,  which  drew  the 
heart  by  an  irresistible  attraction.  At 
this  BXMnent  it  was  easy  to  see  by  his 
pale  cheek  and  the  furrowed  lines  of  his 
face  that  he  had  been  passing  through 
severe  struggles;  but  his  mind  seemed 
stayed  on  some  invisible  centre,  in  a  sol- 
emn and  mournful  calm. 

**  Coaie,  tell  me  something  of  the  good 
works  of  the  Lord  in  our  Italy,  brother,** 
he  said,  with  a  smile  which  was  almost 
playful  in  its  brightness.  **You  have 
beoi  through  all  the  lowly  places  of 
the  land,  carrying  our  Lord*8  bread  to 
the  poor,  and  repairing  and  beautifying 
shrines  and  altars  by  the  noble  gifl  that 
is  in  you." 

*"  Yes,  father,**  said  the  monk ;  *<  and  I 
have  found  that  there  are  many  sheep 
of  the  Lord  that  feed  quiedy  among  the 
mountains  of  Italy,  and  love  nothing  so 
much  as  to  hear  of  the  dear  Shepherd 
who  laid  down  His  life  for  them." 


"  Even  so,  even  so,"  swd  the  Superior, 
with  animation;  **and  it  is  the  thought  of 
these  sweet  hearts  that  comforts  me  when 
my  soul  is  among  lions.  The  foundation 
standeth  sure,  —  the  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  His." 

**  And  it  is  good  and  encouraging,**  said 
Father  Antonio,  "  to  see  the  zeal  of  the 
•  poor,  who  will  give  their  last  penny  for 
the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  who  flock  so 
to  hear  the  word  and  take  the  sacra- 
ments. I  have  had  precious  seasons 
of  preaching  and  confessing,  and  have 
Irorked  in  blessedness  many  days  re- 
storing and  beautifying  the  holy  pictures 
and  statues  whereby  these  little  ones  have 
been  comforted.  What  with  the  wran- 
glings  of  princes  and  the  factions  and 
disturbances  in  our  poor  Italy,  there  be 
many  who  suffer  in  want  and  loss  of  all 
things,  so  that  no  refuge  remains  to  them 
but  the  altars  of  our  Jesus,  and  none 
cares  for  them  but  He.** 

"  Brother,**  said  the  Superior,  "  there 
be  thousands  of  flowers  fairer  than  man 
ever  saw  that  grow  up  in  waste  places 
and  in  deep  delb  and  shades  of  moun- 
tains; but  God  bears  each  one  in  His 
heart,  and  delighteth  Himself  in  silence 
with  them:  and  so  doth  He  with  these 
poor,  simple,  unknown  souls.  The  Trae 
Church  is  not  a  flaunting  queen  who 
goes  boldly  forth  among  men  displaying 
her  beauties,  but  a  veiled  bride,  a  dove 
that  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rocks,  whose 
voice  is  known  only  to  the  Beloved. 
Ah  !  when  shall  the  great  marriage-feast 
come,  when  all  shall  behold  her  glorified  ? 
I  had  hoped  to  see  the  day  here  in  Italy : 
but  now  ** 

The  Anther  stopped,  and  seemed  to 
lapse  into  unconscious  musing,— his  large 
eye  growing  fixed  and  mysterious  in  its 
expression. 

^The  brothers  have  been  telling  me 
somewhat  of  the  tribulations  you  have 
been  through,"  said  Father  Antonio,  who 
diought  he  saw  a  good  opening  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  nearest  bis  heart. 

"No  more  of  that!  —  no  more!"  said 
the  Superior,  turning  away  his  head  with 
an  expression  of  pain  and  weariness; 
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*«  rather  let  us  look  up.  What  think 
you,  brother,  are  all  these  doin^  now  ?  ** 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  ssdnts  in  the 
picture.  "  They  are  all  alive  and  well, 
and  see  clearly  through  our  darkness." 
Then,  rising  up,  he  added,  solemnly, 
"Whatever  man  may  say  or  do,  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  feel  that  my  dearest 
Lord  and  His  blessed  Mother  and  all  the  • 
holy  archangels,  the  martyrs  and  proph- 
ets and  apostles,  are  with  me.  The  end 
is  coming." 

"But,  dearest  father,"  said  Antonio, 
"  think  you  the  Lord  will  suffer  the  wick- 
ed to  prevail  ?  " 

"It  may  be  for  a  time,"  said  Savo- 
narola. *'  As  for  me,  I  am  in' His  hands 
only  as  an  instrument  He  is  master  of 
the  forge  and  handles  the  hammer,  and 
when  He  has  done  using  it  He  casts  it 
from  Him.  Thus  He  did  with  Jeremiah, 
whom  He  permitted  to  be  stoned  to  death 
when  his  preaching  mission  was  accom- 
plished ;  and  thus  He  may  do  with  this  • 
hammer  when  He  has  done  using  it" 

At  this  moment  a  monk  rushed  into 
the  room  with  a  face  expressive  of  the 
utmost  terror,  and  called  out, — 

"  Father,  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  mob 
are  surrounding  the  convent !  Hark !  hear 
them  at  the  doors  I " 

In  truth,  a  wild,  confused  roar  of  min- 
gled shrieks,  cries,  and  blows  came  in 
through  the  open  door  of  the  apartment ; 
and  the  pattering  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  was  heard  like  showering  rain- 
drops along  the  cloisters. 

"Here  come  Messer  Nicolo  de'  La- 
pi,  and  Francesco  Yalori  1 "  called  out  a 
voice. 

The  room  was  soon  filled  with  a  con- 
fused crowd,  connsting  of  distinguished 
Florentine  citizens,  who  had  gained  ad- 
mittance through  a  secret  passage,  and 
the  excited  novices  and  monks. 

"  The  streets  outside  the  convent  are 
packed  close  with  men,"  cried  one  of  the 
citizens ;  "  they  have  stationed  guards 
everywhere  to  cut  off  our  friends  who 
might  come  to  help  us." 

^  I  saw  them  seize  a  young  man  who 
was  quietly  walking,  singing  psalms,  and 


slay  him  on  the  steps  of  the  Church  of 
the  Innocents,"  said  another;  "  they  cried 
and  hooted,  *  No  more  psaln^singing  I '" 

"  And  there  's  Amolfo  Battista,"  said 
a  third ;  —  "he  went  out  to  try  to  speak 
to  them,  and  they  have  killed  him,  —  cot 
him  down  with  their  sabres." 

" Hurry  1  hurry!  barricade  the  door! 
arm  yourselves ! "  was  the  cry  from  other 
voices. 

"  Shall  we  fight,  father?  shall  we  de- 
fend ourselves?"  cried  others,  as  the 
monks  pressed  around  their  Superior. 

When  the  crowd  first  burst  into  the 
room,  the  face  of  the  Superior  flushed, 
and  there  was  a  slight  movement  of  stu^ 
prise ;  then  he  seemed  to  recollect  him- 
self, and  murmuring,  "I  expected  this, 
but  not  so  soon,"  appeared  lost  in  mental 
prayer.  To  the  agitated  inquiries  of  his 
flock,  he  answered,  —  "  No,  brothers ;  the 
weapons  of  monks  must  be  spiritual,  not 
carnal."  Then  lifting  on  high  a  crucifix, 
he  said,  — "  Come  with  me,  and  let  us 
walk  in  solemn  procession  to  the  altar, 
singing  the  praises  of  our  God." 

The  monks,  with  the  instinctive  habit 
of  obedience,  fell  into  procession  behind 
their  leader,  whose  voice,  clear  and  strong, 
was  heard  raising  the  Psalm,  ^  Quare 
fremurU  gerUes  " :  — 

"  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing? 

"The  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves, and  the  rulers  take  counsel  to- 
gether, against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
Anointed,  saying, 

"  *  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder, 
and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us.* 

"  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall 
laugh :  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  de- 
rision." 

As  one  voice  after  another  took  up 
the  chant,  the  solemn  enthusiasm  rose 
and  deepened,  and  all  present,  wheth- 
er ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  fell  into  the 
procession  and  joined  in  the  anthem. 
Amid  the  wild  uproar,  the  din  and  clat- 
ter of  axes,  the  thunders  of  heavy  batter- 
ing-implements on  the  stone  vralls  and 
portals,  came  this  long-drawn  solemn 
wave  of  sound,  rising  and  falling,  —  now 
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drowned  In  the  sarage  clamors  of  the 
mob,  and  now  bunting  out  clear  and 
fiill  like  the  voices  of  God's  chosen  amid 
the  confusion  and  straggles  of  all  the  gen- 
entions  of  this  mortal  life. 

White -robed  and  grand  the  procea- 
Bon  moTed  on,  while  the  pictured  saints 
and  angeb  on  the  waUs  seemed  to  smile 
cahnljr  down  upon  them  from  a  ^Iden 
twilight  Thejr  passed  thus  into  the  sac- 
risty, where  with  all  solemnitj  and  com- 
posure they  arrayed  their  Father  and  Su- 
perior for  the  last  time  in  his  sacramen- 
tal robej,  and  then,  still  chanting,  follow- 
ed him  to  the  high  altar,  where  all  bowed 
in  prayer.  And  still,  whenever  there  was 
a  pause  in  the  stormy  uproar  and  fiend- 
ish clamor,  might  be  heard  the  clear, 
plaintive  uprising  of  that  strange  sing- 
ing,—  ^O  Lord,  save  thy  people,  and 
Ueas  thine  heritage  ! " 

It  needs  not  to  tell  in  detail  what  his- 
tory has  told  of  that  tragic  night :  how 
the  doors  at  last  were  forced,  and  the 
mob  rushed  in ;  how  citizens  and  friends, 
and  many  of  the  monks  themselves,  their 
instinct  of  combativeness  overcoming  their 
spiritual  belie&,  fought  valiantly,  and  used 
torches  and  crucifixes  for  purposes  little 
contemplated  when  they  were  made. 

Fiercest  among  the  combatants  was 
Agostino,  who  three  times  drove  back 
the  crowd  as  they  were  approaching  the 
choir,  where  Savonarola  and  his  imme- 
diate friends  were  still  praying.  Father 
Antonio,  too,  seized  a  sword  from  the 
band  of  a  fallen  man  and  laid  about  him 
with  an  impetuosity  which  would  be  in- 
explicable to  any  who  do  not  know  what 
force  there  is  in  gentle  natures  when  the 
objects  of  their  affections  are  assailed. 
The  artist  monk  fought  for  his  master 
with  the  blind  desperation  with  which  a 
vooian  fights  over  the  cradle  of  her  child. 

All  in  vain  I  Past  midnight,  and  the 
news  comes  that  artillery  is  planted  to 
blow  down  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and 
the  m^istracy,  who  up  to  this  time  have 
hAed  not  a  finger  to  repress  the  tumult, 
send  word  to  Savonarola  to  surrender 
himself  to  them,  together  with  the  two 
active  of  his  companions,  Frk  Do 


menico  da  Pescia  and  Frk  Silvestro  Ma- 
ruffi,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  order.  They 
offer  him  assurances  of  protection  and 
safe  return,  which  he  does  not  in  the  least 
believe :  nevertheless,  he  feels  that  his 
hour  is  come,  and  gives  himself  up. 

His  preparations  were  all  made  with 
a  solemn  method  which  showed  that  he 
felt  he  was  approaching  the  last  act  in 
the  drama  of  life.  He  called  together 
his  flock,  scattered  and  forlorn,  and  gave 
them  his  last  words  of  fatherly  advice,  en- 
couragement, and  comfort, — ending  with 
the  remarkable  declaration,  **A  Chria- 
tian's  life  consists  in  doing  good  and  suf- 
fering evil."  **  I  go  with  joy  to  this  mar- 
riage-supper," he  said,  as  he  left  the 
church  for  the  last  sad  preparations.  He 
and  his  doomed  friends  then  confessed  and 
received  the  sacrament,  and  after  that  he 
surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  he  felt  in  his  prophetic  soul 
hM  come  to  take  him  to  torture  and  to 
death. 

As  he  gave  himself  into  their  hands,  he 
said,  <*  I  commend  to  your  care  this  flock 
of  mine,  and  these  good  citizens  of  Flor- 
ence who  have  been  with  us  *' ;  and  then 
once  more  turning  to  his  brethren,  said, 

—  "  Doubt  not,  my  brethren.  God  will 
not  fail  to  perfect  His  work.  Whether- 
I  live  or  die.  He  will  aid  and  console- 
you." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  struggle 
with  the  attendants  in  the  outer  circle  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  voice  of  Father  An- 
tonio was  heard  crying  out  earnestly,  — 
**  Do  not  hold  me  1  I  will  go  with  him  I 
I  must  go  with  him ! " — "  Son,"  said  Sa- 
vonarola, *^I  charge  you  on  your  obe- 
dience not  to  come.  It  is  I  and  Frii 
Domenico  who  are  to  die  for  the  love  of 
Christ"  And  thus,  at  the  ninth  hour  of 
the  night,  he  passed  the  threshold  of  San 
Marca 

As  he  was  leaving,  a  plaintive  voice 
of  distress  was  heard  from  a  young  nov- 
ice who  had  been  peculiarly  dear  to  him, 
\rho  stretched  his  hands  afler  him,  crying, 

—  "Father!  father  1  why  do  you  leave 
us  desolate?"    Whereupon  he  turned 
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back  a  moment,  and  said, — <*God  will 
be  yoar  help.  K  we  do  not  see  each 
other  again  in  this  world,  we  surety  shall 
in  heaven." 

When  the  party  had  gone  forth,  the 
monks  and  citizens  stood  looking  into 
each  other's  faces,  listening  with  dismajr 
to  the  howl  of  wild  ferocity  that  was  ris- 
ing around  the  departing  prisoner. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  was  the  outcry 
from  many  voices. 

**  I  know  what  I  shall  do,"  said  Agos- 
tino.  "  If  any  man  here  will  find  me  a 
fleet  horse,  I  will  start  for  Milan  this 
very  hour;  for  my  uncle  is  now  there  on 
a  visit,  and  he  is  a  counsellor  of  weight 
with  the  King  of  France :  we  must  get 
the  King  to  interfere.** 

<*  Good  I  good !  good  I "  rose  from  a 
hundred  voices. 

**  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Father  An- 
tonio. *^I  shall  have  no  rest  till  I  do 
something." 

**  And  I,"  quoth  Jacopo  Niccolini, "  will 
saddle  for  you,  without  delay,  two  horsee 
of  part  Arabian  blood,  swift  of  foot,  and 
easy,  and  which  will  travel  day  and  night 
without  sinking." 

CHAPTER  XXIL 
TOE  CATHEDRAL. 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  im- 
partiiig  even  more  than  their  wonted 
•cheerfulness  to  the  airy  and  bustling 
streets  of  Milan.  There  was  the  usual 
rush  and  roar  of  busy  life  which  mark  the 
great  city,  and  the  display  of  gay  costumes 
and  brilliant  trappings  proper  to  a  ducal 
capital  which  at  that  time  gave  the  law 
to  Europe  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance, even  as  Pans  does  now.  It  was, 
in  fact,  from  the  reputation  of  this  city  in 
matters  of  external  show  that  our  English 
term  Milliner  was  probably  derived ;  and 
one  might  well  have  believed  this,  who 
saw  the  sweep  of  the  ducal  cortege  at  this 
moment  returning  in  pomp  from  the  af- 
ternoon airing.  Such  glittering  of  gold- 
embroidered  mantles,  such  bewildering 
confusion  of  colors,  such  flashing  of  jew- 
elry  firom  cap  and  dagger-hilt  and  finger- 


ring,  and  even  from  bridle  and  8timii>9 
testified  that  the  male  sex  at  this  period 
in  Italy  were  no  whit  behind  the  dangla^ 
ters  of  Eve  in  that  passion  for  personml 
adornment  which  our  age  is  wont  to  coo— 
sider  exclusively  feminine.     Indeed,  all 
that  was  visible  to  the  vulgar  eye  of  this 
pageant  was  wholly  masculine;  tboogH 
no  one  doubted  that  behind  the  gold-em- 
broidered curtains  of  the  litters  whieli 
contained  the  female  notabilities  of  the 
court  still  more  dazzling  wonders  might 
be  concealed.    Occasionally  a  white  jew- 
elled hand  would  draw  aside  one  of  these 
screens,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  brighter  than 
any  gems  would  peer  forth;  and  then 
there  would  be  tokens  of  a  visible  com* 
motion  among  the  plumed  and  gemmed 
cavaliers  around,  and  one  young  head 
would  nod  to  another  with  jests  and  quips, 
and  there  would  be  bowing  and  curvet- 
ing and  all  the  antics  and  caracolings  sup- 
posable  among  gay  young  people  on  whom 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  who  felt  the 
world  going  well  around  them,  and  deem- 
ed themselves  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers. 

Meanwhile,  the  mute,  subservient  com- 
mon people  looked  on  all  this  as  a  part 
of  their  daily  amusement  Meek  dwell- 
ers in  those  dank,  noisome  caverns,  with- 
out any  opening  but  a  street-door,  which 
are  called  dwelling-places  in  Italy,  they 
lived  in  uninquiring  good-nature,  con- 
tentedly bringing  up  children  on  coarse 
bread,  dirty  cabbage-stumps,  and  other 
garbage,  while  all  that  they  could  earn 
was  sucked  upward  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion to  nourish  the  extravagance  of  those 
upper  classes  on  which  they  stared  with 
such  blind  and  ignorant  admiration. 

This  was  the  lot  they  believed  them- 
selves born  for,  and  which  every  exhor- 
tation of  their  priests  taught  them  to  re- 
gard as  the  appointed  ordinance  of  God. 
The  women,  to  be  sure,  as  women  always 
will  be,  were  true  to  the  instinct  of  their 
sex,  and  crawled  out  of  the  damp  and 
vile -smelling  recesses  of  their  homes 
with  solid  gold  ear-rings  shaking  in 
^eir  ears,  and  their  blue -black  lustrous 
hair  ornamented  with  a  glittering  circU 
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of  itoel  pins  or  otlier  quaint  coiffure. 
There  was  sense  in  all  this :  for  had  not 
even  Dukes  of  Milan  been  found  so 
condescending  and  affable  as  to  admire 
tbe  charms  €^  the  fair  in  the  lower  or- 
ders, whence  had  come  sons  and  daugh- 
ten  who  took  rank  among  princes  and 
princesses?  What  father,  or  what  hus- 
band, could  be  insensible  to  prospects 
of  such  honor  ?  What  priest  would  not 
readOy  absolve  such  sin  ?  Therefore  <Mie 
might  have  observed  more  than  one  come- 
}j  dark-ejed  woman,  brilliant  as  some 
tropical  bird  in  the  colors  of  her  peas- 
ant dre»,  who  cast  coquettish  glances  to- 
ward high  places,  not  unacknowledged  by 
patronizing  nods  in  return,  while  mothers 
and  fathers  looked  on  in  triumph.  These 
were  tbe  da}-s  for  the  upper  classes :  the 
Chanrh  bore  them  all  in  her  bosom  as 
a  tender  nursing -mother,  and  provided 
for  all  their  little  peccadilloes  with  even 
grandmotherly  indulgence,  and  in  return 
the  world  was  immensely  deferential  to- 
wards tbe  Church ;  and  it  was  only  now 
and  then  some  rugged  John  Baptist,  in 
ntoient  of  camel's  hair,  like  Savonaro- 
la, who  dared  to  speak  an  indecorous 
word  of  God's  truth  in  the  ear  of  power, 
and  Herod  and  Herodias  had  ever  at 
hand  the  good  old  recipe  for  quieting 
nch  disturbances.  John  Baptist  was  be- 
hnded  in  prison,  and  then  all  the  world 
and  all  tbe  Scribes  and  Pharisees  applaud- 
ed ;  and  only  a  few  poor  disciples  were 
found  to  take  up  the  body  and  go  and 
tell  Jesus. 

Tbe  whole  piazza  around  the  great 
Cathedral  is  at  this  moment  full  of  the 
dashing  cavalcade  of  the  ducal  court, 
looking  as  brilliant  in  the  evening  light 
as  a  field  of  poppy,  corn-flower,  and 
scarlet  clover  at  Sorrento;  and  there, 
amid  tbe  flutter  and  rush,  the  amours 
and  intrigaes,  the  court  scandal,  the 
laughing,  the  gibing,  the  glitter,  and  daz- 
zle, stands  that  wonderful  Cathedral,  that 
lilent  witness,  that  strange,  pure,  immac- 
ulate inoontain  of  airy,  unearthly  love- 
liness,—  the  most  striking  emblem  of 
God's  mingled  vastness  and  sweetness 
thai  ever  it  was  given  to  human  heart 


to  devise  or  hands  to  execute.  If  there 
be  among  the  many  mansions  of  our  Fa- 
ther above,  among  the  houses  not  made 
with  hands,  aught  purer  and  fairer,  it 
must  be  the  work  of  those  grand  spirits 
who  inspired  and  presided  over  the  erec- 
tion of  this  celestial  miracle  of  beauty. 
In  the  great,  vain,  wicked  city,  all  alive 
with  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  it  seemed  to 
stand  as  much  apart  and  alone  as  if  it 
were  in  the  solemn  desolation  of  the 
Campagna,  or  in  one  of  the  wide  des- 
erts of  Africa,  —  so  little  part  or  lot  did 
it  appear  to  have  in  anything  earthly, 
so  little  to  belong  to  the  struggling,  bust- 
ling crowd  who  beneath  its  white  dazzling 
pinnacles  seemed  dwarfed  into  crawling 
insects.  They  who  could  look  up  from 
the  dizzy,  frivolous  life  li^elow  saw  far, 
far  above  them,  in  the  blue  Italian  air, 
thousands  of  glorifled  saints  standing  on 
a  thousand  airy  points  of  brilliant  white- 
ness, ever  solemnly  adoring.*  The  mar- 
ble which  below  was  somewhat  touched 
and  soiled  with  the  dust  of  the  street 
seemed  gradually  to  refine  and  bright- 
en as  it  rose  into  the  pure  regions  of 
the  air,  till  at  last  in  those  thousand  dis- 
tant pinnacles  it  had  the  ethereal  trans- 
lucence  of  wintry  frost-work,  and  now 
began  to  glow  with  the  violet  and  roso 
hues  of  evening,  in  solemn  splendor. 

The  ducal  cortege  sweeps  by;  but 
we  hav6  mounted  the  dizzy,  dark  stair- 
case that  leads  to  the  roof,  where,  amid 
the  bustling  life  of  the  city,  there  is  a 
promenade  of  still  and  wondrous  soli- 
tude. One  seems  to  have  ascended  in 
those  few  moments  far  beyond  the  tu- 
mult and  dust  of  earthly  things,  to  the 
silence,  the  clearness,  the  tranquillity  of 
ethereal  regions.  The  noise  of  the  rush- 
ing tides  of  life  below  rises  only  in  a 
soil  and  distant  murmur;  while  around, 
in  the  wide,  clear  distance,  is  spread  a 
prospect  which  has  not  on  earth  its  like 
or  its  equal.  Tbe  beautiful  plains  of 
Lombardy  lie  beneath  like  a  map,  and 
the  northern  horizon -line  is  glittering 
with  the  entire  sweep  of  the  Alps,  like 
a  solemn  senate  of  archangeb  with  diar 
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mond  mail  and  glittering  erowns.  Mont 
Blanc,  Monte  Rosa  witl)  his  countenance 
of  light,  the  Jungfrau  and  all  the  weird 
brothers  of  the  Oberland,  rise  one  after 
another  to  the  delighted  gaze,  and  the 
range  of  the  Tyrol  melts  far  off  into  the 
bine  of  the  sky.  On  another  side,  the 
Apennines,  with  their  picturesque  out- 
lines and  cloud-spotted  sides,  complete 
the  inclosore.  All  around,  wherever  the 
eye  turns,  is  the  unbroken  phalanx  of 
mountains ;  and  this  temple,  with  its  thou- 
sand saintly  statues  standing  in  attitudes 
of  ecstasy  and  prayer,  seems  like  a  wor- 
thy altar  and  shrine  for  the  beautiful 
plain  which  the  mountains  inclose:  it 
seems  to  give  all  Northern  Italy  to  Grod. 

The  effect  of  the  statues  in  this  high, 
pure  air,  in  this  solenm,  glorious  scenery, 
is  peculiar.  They  seem  a  meet  compan- 
ionship for  these  exalted  regions.  They 
seem  to  stand  exultant  on  their  spires, 
poised  lightly  as  ethereal  creatures,  the 
fit  inhabitants  of  the  pure  blue  sky.  One 
feels  that  they  have  done  with  earth ;  one 
can  fancy  them  a  band  of  white -robed 
kings  and  priests  forever  ministering  in 
that  great  temple  of  which  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines  are  the  walb  and  the  Ca- 
thedral the  heart  and  centre.  Never  were 
Art  and  Nature  so  majestically  married 
by  Religion  in  so  worthy  a  temple. 

One  form  could  be  discerned  standing 
in  rapt  attention,  gazing  fjx>m  a  platform 
on  the  roof  upon  the  far-distant  scene. 
He  was  enveloped  in  the  white  coarse 
woollen  gown  of  the  Dominican  monks, 
and  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  meditat- 
ing on  the  scene  before  him,  which  ap- 
peared to  move  him  deeply ;  for,  raising 
his  hands,  he  repeated  aloud  from  the  Lat- 
in Vulgate  the  words  of  an  Apostle :  — 

"Accessistis  ad  Sion  montem  et  civi- 
tatem  Dei  viventis,  Jerusalem  cselestem, 
et  multonim  millium  angelorum  frequen- 
tiam,  ecclesiam  primitivorum,  qui  inscripti 
sunt  in  caeKs."  ♦ 

•  "  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  an- 
gels, to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  fir8t4K)m,  which  are  written  in  heaven.** 


At  this  moment  the  evening  worship 
commenced  within  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
whole  building  seemed  to  vibrate  with 
the  rising  swell  of  the  great  organ,  while 
the  grave,  long-drawn  tones  of  the  Am- 
brosian  Liturgy  rose  surging  in   waTes 
and  dying  away  in  distant  murmars,  like 
the  rolling  of  the  tide  on  some  ocean- 
shore.    The  monk  turned  and  drew  near 
to  the  central  part  of  the  roof  to  listen, 
and  as  he  turned  he  disclosed  the  well- 
known  features  of  Father  Antonio. 

Haggard,  weary,  and  travel- worn,  his 
first  impulse,  on  entering  the  city,  was  to 
fly  to  this  holy  solitude,  as  the  wander- 
ing sparrow  of  sacred  song  sought  her 
nest  amid  the  altars  of  God's  temple. 
Artist  no  less  than  monk,  he  found  in 
this  wondrous  shrine  of  beauty  a  repose 
both  for  his  artbtic  and  his  religious  na- 
ture ;  and  while  waiting  for  Agostino  Sa- 
relli  to  find  his  uncle's  residence,  he  had 
determined  to  pass  the  interval  in  this  ho- 
ly solitude.    Many  hours  had  he  paced 
alone  up  and  down  the  long  promenades 
of  white  marble  which  run  everywhere 
between  forests  of  dazzling  pinnacles  and 
flying-buttresses  of  airy  lightness.    2^ow 
he  rested  in  fixed  attention  against  the 
wall  above  the  choir,  which  he  could  feel 
pulsating  with  throbs  of  sacred  sound,  as 
if  a  great  warm  heart  were  beating  with- 
in the  fair  marble  miracle,  warming  it 
into  mysterious  life  and  s}'mpathy. 

"  I  would  now  that  boy  were  here  to 
worship  with  me,"  he  said.  "  No  wonder 
the  child's  faith  fainteth:  it  takes  such 
monuments  as  these  of  the  Church's  for- 
mer days  to  strengthen  one's  hopes.  Ah, 
woe  unto  those  by  whom  such  offence 
Cometh  1 " 

At  this  moment  the  form  of  Agostino 
was  seen  ascending  the  marble  staircase. 

The  eye  of  the  monk  brightened  as  be 
came  towards  him.  He  put  out  one  hand 
eagerly  to  take  his,  and  raised  the  other 
with  a  gesture  of  silence. 

^^Look,"  he  said,  *'and  listen  I  Is  it 
not  the  sound  of  many  waters  and  mighty 
thunderings  ?  ** 

Agostino  stood  subdued  for  the  moment 
by  the  magnificent  sights  and  sounds;  for, 
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as  the  sun  went  down,  the  distant  moun- 
tains grew  every  moment  more  unearthly 
in  their  brilliancy, —  and  as  they  lay  in 
a  long  line,  jewelled  brightness  mingling 
with  the  cloud -wreaths  of  the  far  hori- 
lon,  one  might  have  imagined  that  he  in 
troth  beheld  the  foundations  of  that  celes- 
tial city  of  jasper,  pearl,  and  translucent 
gold  which  the  Apostle  saw,  and  that  the 
lisings  and  fallings  of  choral  sound  which 
seemed  to  thrill  and  pulsate  through  the 
marble  battlements  were  indeed  that  song 
Cke  many  waters  sung  by  the  Church 
Tnnmphant  above. 

For  a  few  moments  the  monk  and  the 
Toang  man  stood  in  silence,  till  at  length 
the  monk  spoke. 

**"  Too  hare  told  me,  my  son,  that  your 
heart  oAen  troubles  you  in  being  more 
Boman  than  Christian ;  that  you  some- 
times doubt  whether  the  Church  on  earth 
be  other  than  a  fiction  or  a  fable.  But 
kok  around  us.  Who  are  these,  this 
great  multitude  who  praise  and  pray 
eoBtinually  In  this  temple  of  the  upper 
air  ?  These  are  they  who  have  come  out 
of  great  tribulation,  having  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  These  are  not  the  men 
that  have  sacked  cities,  and  made  des- 
erts, and  written  their  triumphs  in  blood 
and  carnage.  These  be  men  that  have 
sheltered  the  poor,  and  built  houses  for 
orphans,  and  sold  themselves  into  sla- 
very to  redeem  their  brothers  in  Christ. 
These  be  pure  women  who  have  lodged 
saints,  brought  up  children,  lived  holy 
and  prayerful  lives.  These  be  martyrs 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus.  There  were  no 
foch  churches  in  old  Rome,  —  no  such 
•aints." 

"Well,"  said  Agostino,  "one  thing  is 
eeitaui.  If  such  be  the  True  Church,  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  of  our  day  have 
DO  part  in  it ;  for  they  arc  the  men  who 
sack  cities  and  make  desolations,  who  de- 
vour widows'  houses  and  for  a  pretence 
make  long  prayers.  Let  us  see  one  of 
tkem  selling  himself  into  slavery  for  the 
love  of  anybody,  while  they  seek  to  keep 
all  the  world  in  slavery  to  themselves ! " 


"  That  is  the  grievous  declension  our 
master  weeps  over,"  said  the  monk.  "  Ah, 
if  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  now  were 
like  brave  old  Saint  Ambrose,  strong 
alone  by  £uth  and  prayer,  showing  no 
more  favor  to  an  unrepentant  Emperor 
than  to  the  meanest  dave,  then  would 
the  Church  be  a  reah'ty  and  a  glory! 
Such  is  my  master.  Never  is  he  afraid 
of  the  face  of  king  or  lord,  when  he  has 
God's  truth  to  speak.  You  should  have 
heard  how  plainly  he  dealt  with  our  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  on  his  death -bed, — 
how  he  refused  him  absolution,  unless  he 
would  make  restitution  to  the  poor  and 
restore  the  liberties  of  Florence." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  the 
young  man,  sarcastically,  "  that  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  might  have  got  absolu- 
tion cheaper  than  that  Where  were  all 
the  bishops  in  his  dominion,  that  he  must 
needs  send  for  Jerome  Savonarola  ?  " 

"  Son,  it  is  ever  so,"  replied  the  monk. 
**  If  there  be  a  man  that  cares  neither  for 
Duke  nor  Emperor,  but  for  God  alone, 
then  Dukes  and  Emperors  would  give 
more  for  his  good  word  than  for  a  whole 
dozen  of  common  priests." 

**  I  suppose  it  is  something  like  a  rare 
manuscript  or  a  singular  gem :  these  vir- 
tuosi have  no  rest  till  they  have  clutch- 
ed it  The  thing  they  cannot  get  is  al- 
ways the  thing  they  want" 

"  Lorenzo  was  always  seeking  our  mas- 
ter," said  the  monk.  "  Often  would  he 
come  walking  in  our  gardens,  expecting 
surely  he  would  hasten  down  to  meet 
him ;  and  the  brothers  would  run  all  out 
of  breath  to  his  ceU  to  say,  *  Father,  Lo- 
renzo is  in  the  garden.'  *  He  is  welcome,' 
would  he  answer,  with  his  pleasant  smile. 

*  But,  father,  will  you  not  descend  to  meet 
him?'    'Hath  he  asked  for  me?'    'No.' 

*  Well,  then,  let  us  not  interrupt  his  medi- 
tations,' he  would  answer,  and  remain  still 
at  his  reading,  so  jealous  was  he  lest  he 
should  seek  the  favor  of  princes  and  for- 
get Grod,  as  does  all  the  world  in  our  day." 

"And  because  he  does  not  seek  the 
favor  of  the  men  of  this  world  he  will  be 
trampled  down  and  slain.  Will  the  God 
in  whom  he  trusts  defend  him  ?  " 
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The  monk  pointed  expressively  up- 
ward to  the  statues  that  stood  glorified 
above  them,  still  wearing  a  rosy  radi- 
ance, though  the  shadows  of  twilight 
had  fallen  on  all  the  city  below. 

**  My  son,"  he  said,  "  the  victories  of 
the  True  Church  are  not  in  time,  but  in 
eternity.  How  many  around  us  were 
conquered  on  earth  that  they  might  tri- 
umph in  heaven !  What  saith  the  Apos- 
tle ?  '  They  were  tortured,  not  accepting 
deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  betr 
ter  resurrection.' " 

**But,  alas!"  said  Agostino,  "are  we 
never  to  see  the  right  triumph  here  ?  I 
fear  that  this  noble  name  is  written  in 
blood,  like  so  many  of  whom  the  world  is 
not  worthy.  Can  one  do  nothing  to  help 
it?" 

"  How  is  that  ?  What  have  you  heard  ?  " 
said  the  monk,  eagerly.  "  Have  you  seen 
your  uncle  ?  " 

"  Not  yet;  he  is  gone  into  the  country 
for  a  day, — so  say  his  servants.  I  saw, 
when  the  Duke's  court  passed,  my  cousin, 
who  is  in  his  train,  and  got  a  moment*s 
speech  with  him ;  and  he  promised,  that, 
if  I  would  wait  for  him  here,  he  would 
coiAe  to  me  as  soon  as  he  could  be  let  off 
from  his  attendance.  When  he  comes, 
it  were  best  that  we  confer  alone." 

"I  will  retire  to  the  southern  side," 
said  the  monk,  "  and  await  the  end  of 
your  conference";  and  with  that  he  cross- 
ed the  platform  on  which  they  were  stand- 
ing, and,  going  down  a  flight  of  white 
marble  steps,  was  soon  lost  to  view  amid 
the  wilderness  of  frost-like  carved  work. 

He  had  scarcely  vanished,  before  foot- 
Steps  were  heard  ascending  the  marble 
ataircase  on  the  other  nde,  and  the  sound 
of  a  voice  humming  a  popular  air  of  the 
court 

The  stranger  was  a  young  man  of  about 
five-and-twenty,  habited  with  all  that  rich- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  coloring  which  the 
fashion  of  the  day  permitted  to  a  young 
exquisite.  His  mantle  of  purple  velvet 
falling  jauntily  off  from  one  shoulder  dis- 
closed a  doublet  of  amber  satin  richly 
embroidered  with  gold  and  seed-pearL 
The  long  white  plume  which  drooped  from 


his  cap  was  held  in  its  place  by  a  lar)g« 
diamond  which  sparkled  like  a  star  in 
the  evening  twilight  His  finely  moulded 
hands  were  loaded  with  rings,  and  raf- 
fles of  the  richest  Venetian  lace  encun- 
cled  his  vnists.  He  had  worn  over  all  & 
dark  cloak  with  a  peaked  hood,  the  usujU 
evening  disguise  in  Italy ;  but  as  be  gain- 
ed the  top-stair  of  the  platform,  he  threw 
it  carelessly  down  and  gayly  offered  his 
hand. 

^  Good  even  to  you,  cousin  mine  I  So 
you  see  I  am  as  true  to  my  appointment 
as  if  your  name  were  Leonora  or  Camilla 
instead  of  Agostina  How  goes  it  with 
you  ?  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  below, 
but  I  saw  we  must  have  a  place  without 
listeners.  Our  friends  the  saints  are  too 
high  in  heavenly  things  to  make  nuschief 
by  eavesdropping." 

**  Thank  you,  Cousin  Carlos,  for  year 
promptness.  And  now  to  the  point  Did 
your  father,  my  uncle,  get  the  letter  I 
wrote  him  about  a  month  since  ?  " 

**  He  did ;  and  he  bade  me  treat  with 
you  about  it  It 's  an  abominable  snail 
this  they  have  got  you  into.  My  father 
says,  your  best  way  is  to  come  straight  to 
him  in  France,  and  abide  till  things  take 
a  better  turn:  he  is  high  in  favor  with 
the  King  and  can  find  you  a  Tery  pretty 
place  at  court,  and  he  takes  it  upon  him 
in  time  to  reconcile  the  Pope.  Between 
you  and  me,  the  old  Pope  has  no  special 
spite  in  the  world  against  you :  he  merely 
wants  your  lands  for  his  son,  and  as  long 
as  you  prowl  round  and  lay  claim  to  them, 
why,  you  must  stay  excommunicated ;  but 
just  clear  the  coast  and  leave  them  peace- 
ably and  he  will  put  you  back  into  the 
True  Church,  and  my  father  will  charge 
himself  with  your  success.  Popes  don't 
last  forever,  or  there  may  come  another 
falling  out  with  the  Ring  of  France,  and 
either  way  there  will  be  a  chance  of  your 
being  one  day  put  back  into  your  rights ; 
meanwhile,  a  young  fellow  might  do 
worse  than  have  a  good  place  in  oar 
court" 

During  this  long  monologue,  which  the 
young  speaker  uttered  with  all  the  flip- 
pant self-sufficiency  of  worldly  people 
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with  whom  the  world  is  going  well,  the 
fiice  of  the  joong  nobleman  who  listen- 
ed presented  a  picture  of  many  strong 
contending  emotions. 

**  YoQ  speak,"  he  said,  '*  as  if  man  had 
nothing  to  do  in  this  worid  but  seek  bis 
own  ease  and  pleasure.  What  lies  near- 
est my  heart  is  not  that  I  am  plundered 
of  my  estates,  and  my  bouse  uprooted, 
bat  it  »  that  my  beautiful  Rome,  the  city 
of  my  fathers,  is  a  prisoner  under  the 
heel  of  the  tyrant  It  is  that  the  glori- 
ous religion  of  Christ,  the  holy  faith  in 
which  my  mother  died,  the  faith  made 
Tenerable  by  all  these  saints  around  us, 
is  made  the  tool  and  instrument  of  such 
▼ilencss  and  cruelty  that  one  is  tempted 
to  doabt  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
lure  been  born  of  heathen  in  the  good 
old  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  —  God 
fergire  me  for  saying  so  I  Does  the  Most 
Christian  King  of  France  know  that  the 
Bian  who  pretends  to  rule  in  the  name 
of  Christ  is  not  a  believer  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  —  that  he  does  not  believe 
even  in  a  God,  —  that  he  obtained  the 
lioly  seat  by  simony,  —  that  he  uses  all 
its  power  to  enrich  a  brood  of  children 
whose  lives  are  so  indecent  that  it  is  a 
ihame  to  modest  lips  even  to  say  what 
they  do?" 

•*  Why,  of  course,*  said  the  other,  "  the 
King  of  France  is  pretty  well  informed 
about  all  these  things.  You  know  old 
King  Charles,  when  he  marched  through 
Italy,  had  more  than  half  a  mind,  they  say, 
to  pull  the  old  Pope  out  of  his  place ;  and 
he  might  have  done  it  easily.  My  father 
was  in  his  train  at  that  time,  and  he  says 
the  Pope  was  frightened  enough.  Some- 
hbw  they  made  it  all  up  among  them,  and 
settled  about  their  territories,  which  is  the 
main  thing,  afVer  all ;  and  now  our  new 
King,  I  fiincy,  does  not  like  to  meddle  with 
him  :  between  you  and  me,  he  has  his  eye 
in  another  direction  here.  This  gay  city 
would  suit  him  admirably,  and  he  fancies 
he  can  govern  it  as  well  as  it  is  governed 
now.  My  father  does  not  visit  here  with 
his  eyes  shut,  /  can  tell  you.     But  as  to 

tike  Pope Well,  you  see  such  things 

are  delicate  to  handle.    Afler  all,  my 


dear  Agostino,  we  are  not  priests, — our 
business  is  with  this  world ;  and,  no  mat- 
ter how  they  came  by  them,  these  fel- 
lows have  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  one  cannot  afford  to  quarrel 
with  them,  —  we  must  have  the  ordinan- 
ces, you  know,  or  what  becomes  of  our 
souls  ?  Do  you  suppose,  now,  that  I  should 
live  as  gay  and  easy  a  life  as  I  do,  if  I 
thought  there  were  any  doubt  of  my  sal- 
vation ?  It 's  a  mercy  to  us  sinners  that 
the  ordinances  are  not  vitiated  by  the  sins 
of  the  priests ;  it  would  go  hard  with  us, 
if  they  were :  as  it  is,  if  they  will  live 
scandalous  lives,  it  is  their  affair,  not 
ours." 

**  And  is  it  nothing,**  replied  the  other, 
**  to  a  true  man  who  has  taken  the  holy 
vows  of  knighthood  on  him,  whether  his 
Lord's  religion  be  defamed  and  dishon- 
ored and  made  a  scandal  and  a  scoflSng? 
Did  not  all  Europe  go  out  to  save  Christ's 
holy  sepulchre  from  being  dishonored  by 
the  feet  of  the  Infidel  ?  and  shall  we  let 
infidels  have  the  very  house  of  the  Lord^ 
and  reign  supreme  in  His  holy  dwelling- 
place  ?  There  has  risen  a  holy  proph- 
et in  Italy,  the  greatest  since  the  time 
of  Saint  Francis,  and  his  preaching  hath 
stirred  all  hearts  to  live  more  conform- 
ably with  our  holy  faith ;  and  now  for 
his  pure  life  and  good  works  he  is  under 
excommunication  of  the  Pope,  and  they 
have  seized  and  imprisoned  him,  and 
threaten  his  life." 

**  Oh,  you  mean  Savonarola,"  said  the 
other.  "  Yes,  we  have  heard  of  him,  — 
a  most  imprudent,  impracticable  fellow, 
who  will  not  take  advice  nor  be  guided. 
My  father,  I  believe,  thought  well  of 
him  once,  and  deemed  that  in  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  Italy  he  might  prove  ser- 
viceable in  forwarding  some  of  his  plans : 
but  he  is  wholly  wrapt  up  in  his  own  no- 
tions ;  he  heeds  no  will  but  his  own." 

**  Have  yon  heard  anything,"  said 
Agostino,  **  of  a  letter  which  he  ¥rrote 
to  the  King  of  France  lately,  stirring 
him  up  to  call  a  General  Council  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  consider  what  is  to 
be  done  about  the  scandals  at  Rome?" 

^  Then  he  has  written  one,  has  he  ?  ** 
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replied  the  yoang  man ;  "  then  the  story 
that  I  have  heard  whispered  about  here 
must  be  true.  A  man  who  certainly  is 
in  a  condition  to  know  told  me  day  be- 
fore yesterday  that  the  Duke  had  arrest- 
ed a  courier  with  some  such  letter,  and 
sent  it  on  to  the  Pope :  it  is  likely,  for 
the  Duke  hates  Savonarola.  If  that  be 
true,  it  will  go  hard  with  him  yet ;  for  the 
Pope  has  a  long  arm  for  an  enemy." 

**  And  so,"  said  Agostino,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  concern,  **  that  letter, 
from  which  the  good  man  hoped  so  much, 
and  which  was  so  powerful,  will  only  go 
to  increase  his  danger !  ** 

"  The  more  fool  he  I  —  he  might  have 
known  that  it  was  of  no  use.  Who  was 
going  to  take  his  part  against  the  Pope?" 

"  The  city  of  Florence  has  stood  by 
him  until  lately,"  said  Agostino,  —  "and 
would  again,  with  a  little  help." 

"  Oh,  no !  never  think  it,  my  dear  Agos- 
tino I  Depend  upon  it,  it  will  end  as  such 
things  always  do,  and  the  man  b  only  a 
madman  that  undertakes  it  Hark  ye, 
cousin,  what  have  you  to  do  with  this 
man  ?  Why  do  you  attach  yourself  to 
the  side  that  is  sure  to  lose  ?  I  cannot 
conceive  what  you  would  be  at.  This  is 
no  way  to  mend  your  fortunes.  Come 
to-night  to  my  father's  palace :  the  Duke 
has  appointed  us  princely  lodgings,  and 
treats  us  with  great  hospitality,  and  my 
father  has  plans  for  your  advantage.  Be- 
tween us,  there  is  a  fair  young  ward  of 
his,  of  large  estates  and  noble  blood,  whom 
he  designs  for  you.  So  you  sec,  if  you 
turn  your  attention  in  this  channel,  there 
may  come  a  reinforcement  of  the  family 
property,  which  will  enable  you  to  hold 
out  until  the  Pope  dies,  or  some  prince  or 
other  gets  into  a  quarrel  with  him,  which 
is  always  happening,  and  then  a  move 
may  be  made  for  you.  My  father,  I  11 
promise  you,  is  shrewd  enough,  and  al- 
ways keeps  his  eye  open  to  see  where 
there  is  a  joint  in  the  harness,  and  have 
a  trusty  dagger-blade  all  whetted  to  stick 
under.  Of  course,  he  means  to  see  you 
righted;  he  has  the  family  interest  at 
heart,  and  feels  as  indignant  as  you  could 
at  the  rascality  which  has  been  perpetrat- 


ed;  but  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  tell  yon 
that  the  way  is  not  to  come  out  openly 
against  the  Pope  and  join  this  fanatical 
party." 

Agostino  stood  silent,  with  the  melan- 
choly air  of  a  man  who  has  much  to  say, 
and  is  deeply  moved  by  considerations 
which  he  perceives  it  would  be  ntteriy 
idle  and  useless  to  attempt  to  explain. 
If  the  easy  theology  of  his  friend  were  in- 
deed true,— if  the  treasures  of  the  heav- 
enly kingdom,  glory,  honor,  and  immor- 
tality, could  indeed  be  placed  in  unholy 
bands  to  be  bought  and  sold  and  traded 
in, — if  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  and  all 
those  nobler  modes  of  living  and  being 
which  were  witnessed  in  the  histories  of 
the  thousand  saints  around  him,  were  in- 
deed but  a  secondary  thing  in  the  strife 
for  worldly  place  and  territory,  —  what, 
then,  remained  for  the  man  of  ideas,  of 
aspirations  ?  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
his  track  must  be  like  that  of  the  dove  in 
sacred  history  who  found  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot 

Agostino  folded  his  arms  and  sighed 
deeply,  and  then  made  answer  mechan- 
ically, as  one  whose  thoughts  are  afar  off. 

"  Present  my  duty,"  he  said,  "  to  my 
uncle,  your  father,  and  say  to  him  that 
I  win  wait  on  him  to-night." 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  young  man,  pick- 
ing up  his  cloak  and  folding  it  about  him. 
"  And  now,  you  know,  I  must  ga  Don't 
be  discouraged;  keep  up  a  good  heart; 
you  shall  see  what  it  is  to  have  powerful 
friends  to  stand  by  you ;  all  will  be  r^ht 
yet    Come,  will  you  go  with  me  now  ?  " 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Agostino,  "  I  think 
I  would  be  alone  a  little  while.  My  head 
is  confused,  and  I  would  fain  think  over 
matters  a  litde  quietly." 

"  Well,  au  revoir,  then.  I  must  leave 
you  to  the  company  of  the  saints.  Bat 
be  sure  and  come  early." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  cloak  over  his 
shoulder  and  sauntered  carelessly  down 
the  marble  steps,  humming  again  the  gay 
air  with  which  he  bad  ascended. 

Left  alone,  Agostino  once  more  cast  a 
glance  on  the  strangely  solemn  and  im- 
pressive scene   around  him.      He  was 
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tUnding  on  a  platfonn  of  the  central 
tower  which  overlooked  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  roand,  full  moon  had  now  m- 
en  in  the  horizon,  displacing  bj  her 
solemn  brightness  the  glow  of  twilight; 
and  her  beams  were  reflected  by  the  deli- 
cate frost-work  of  the  myriad  pinnacles 
which  rose  in  a  bewildering  maze  at  his 
fieet  It  might  seem  to  be  some  strange 
enchanted  garden  of  fairy -land,  where 
a  luxuriant  and  freakish  growth  of  Na- 
tore  had  been  suddenly  arrested  and  froz- 
en into  eternal  stillness.  Around  in  the 
shadows  at  the  foot  of  the  Cathedral  the 
fights  of  the  great  gay  city  twinkled  and 
danced  and  Teered  and  fluttered  like 
fire-flies  in  the  damp,  dewy  shadows  of 
Kxne  DKnst  meadow  in  summer.  The 
•oand  of  clattering  hoofs  and  rumbling 
wheels,  of  tinkling  guitars  and  gay  roun- 
delars,  rose  out  of  that  obscure  distance, 
seeming  far  ofi*  and  plaintive  like  the 
dream  of  a  life  that  is  past  The  great 
chmnch  seemed  a  vast  world;  the  long 
tiales  of  statued  pinnacles  with  their  pure 
fkkorings  of  white  marble  appeared  as  if 
they  might  be  the  corridors  of  heaven ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  crowned  and 
sceptred  saints  in  their  white  marriage- 
ginnents  might  come  down  and  walk 
there,  without  ever  a  spot  of  earth  on 
^bttr  unsullied  whiteness. 

In  a  few  moments  Father  Antonio  had 
gfided  back  to  the  side  of  the  young  man, 
whom  he  found  so  lost  in  reverie  that  not 
tin  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  did  he 
iwaken  from  his  meditations. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  with  a  start,  "my 
&ther,  is  it  yon?" 

"  Yes,  my  son.  What  of  yonr  con- 
ference ?  Have  you  learned  anything  ?  * 

*^  Father,  I  have  learned  far  more  than 
I  wished  to  know." 

"What  is  it,  my  son?  Speak  it  at  once." 

«*  Well,  then,  I  fear  that  the  letter  of 
oar  holy  father  to  the  King  of  France 
has  been  intercepted  here  in  Milan,  and 
sent  to  the  Pope.* 

^Wbat  makes  yon  think  so?"  said 
the  monk,  with  an  eagerness  that  showed 
how  much  he  felt  the  intelligence. 

TOI*   IX.  11 


"  My  cousin  tells  me  that  a  person  of 
consideration  in  the  Duke's  household, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  position  to 
know,  told  him  that  it  was  so." 

Agostino  felt  the  light  grasp  which  the 
monk  had  laid  upon  his  arm  gradually 
closing  with  a  convulsive  pressure,  and 
that  he  was  trembling  with  intense  feel- 
ing. 

"Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight  I "  he  said,  after  a  few 
moments  of  silence. 

"  It  is  discouraging,"  said  Agostino, 
"  to  see  how  little  these  princes  care  for 
the  true  interests  of  religion  and  the  sei> 
vice  of  God, — how  little  real  fealty  there 
is  to  our  Lord  Jesus." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  monk,  "  all  seek  their 
own,  and  not  the  things  that  are  Christ's. 
It  is  well  written,  *  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes.' " 

"And  what  prospect,  what  hope  do 
you  see  for  him  ?  "  said  Agostino.  "  Will 
Florence  stand  firm  ?  " 

"  I  could  have  thought  so  once,"  said 
the  monk,  —  "  in  those  days  when  I  have 
seen  counsellors  and  nobles  and  women 
of  the  highest  degree  all  humbly  craving 
to  hear  the  word  of  God  from  bis  lips, 
and  seeming  to  seek  nothing  so  much 
as  to  purify  their  houses,  their  hands, 
and  their  hearts,  that  they  might  be  wor- 
thy citizens  of  that  commonwealth  which 
has  chosen  the  Lord  Jesus  for  its  gon- 
falonier. I  have  seen  the  very  children 
thronging  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  robe,  as 
he  walked  through  the  streets;  but,  oh, 
my  friend,  did  not  Jerusalem  bring  palms 
and  spread  its  garments  in  the  way  of 
Christ  only  four  days  before  he  was  cru- 
cified?" 

The  monk's  voice  here  faltered.  He 
turned  away  and  seemed  to  wrestle  with 
a  tempest  of  suppressed  sobbing.  A  mo- 
ment more,  he  looked  heavenward  and 
pointed  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Son,"  he  said,  "  you  ask  wliat  hope 
there  is,  I  answer.  There  is  hope  of 
such  crowns  as  these  wear  who  came  out 
of  great  tribulation  and  now  reign  with 
Christ  in  glory." 
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OUR  ARTISTS  IN  ITALY. 


LANDSCAPE  ABT. 

A  REPRESENTATION  of  Nature,  in  or- 
der to  be  a  true  landscape,  must  be  or- 
ganic. It  must  not  present  itself  as  an 
aggregation,  but  as  a  growth.  It  must 
manifest  obedience  to  laws  which  are  pe- 
culiarly its  own,  and  through  the  opera- 
tion of  which  it  has  developed  from  the 
moment  of  inception  to  that  of  maturity. 
And,  moreover,  that  inception  must  have 
been  near  a  human  heart,  that  develop- 
ment must  have  been  nourished  by  vital- 
ity derived  from  human  life,  and  that  ma- 
turity must  be  that  of  the  divine  unity  to 
which  tend  all  the  mysterious  operations 
of  organizing  energies. 

We  hold  this  to  be  the  first  essential 
condition  of  Landscape  Art,  the  condition 
without  which  no  rendering  of  Nature 
can  be  Art  Other  points  of  excellence 
may  be  unattained.  Let  this  be  evident, 
that  the  production  is  an  offspring  of  hu- 
manity, and  it  shall  be  perceived  also  that 
it  partakes  of  whatever  immortality  the 
human  heart  inherits.  Herein  is  con- 
cealed the  whole  secret  of  the  value  of 
pre-Raphaelite  Art,  and  not,  as  we  have 
been  assured,  in  the  faithfulness  of  its 
followers  to  the  exact  representation  of 
.the  individual  details  of  Nature.  Each 
wrought  from  the  love  of  Nature,  con- 
sciously giving  what  truth  he  possessed, 
unconsciously  giving  of  hb  own  interior 
life.  Each  picture  was  the  child  of  the 
painter.  Yet,  however  much  the  ancient 
artist  may  have  failed  in  rendering  the 
specific  truths  of  the  external  world,  we 
can  never  attribute  his  failure  to  any  dis- 
regard for  the  true.  His  picture  never 
gives  the  imj)re88ion  of  falsehood ;  and  in 
the  most  erroneous  record  of  the  external 
there  is  ever  the  promise  of  more  truth, 
and  this  promise  is  not  that  of  the  man, 
but  of  the  principle  governing  the  char- 
acter of  his  picture. 

We  think  that  aU  works  of  Art  may  be 
•divided  into  two  distinct  classes:  those 


which  are  the  result  of  adman's  whole  na- 
ture, involving  the  afiectional,  religious, 
and  intellectual,  and  those  which  are  the 
productions  of  the  intellect,  and  from  the 
wilL  The  first  class  comprises  those  results 
of  Art  which  are  vital,— which  come  to  us 
through  processes  of  growth,  and  impress 
us  with  a  sense  of  organization.  The  sec- 
ond includes  those  works  which  are  con- 
structed,— which  present  an  accumulatioQ 
of  objects  mechanically  combined,  parts 
skilfully  joined  through  scientific  means. 

Earnestness  and  the  definite  purpose 
which  is  its  sign,  love  which  drew  the  sod 
into  sweetest  communion  with  our  mother 
Nature,  giving  to  him  who  thus  came  rev- 
elations of  the  harmonies  possible  between 
her  and  her  children,  and  devotion  to  his 
art  mightier  than  ever  inspired  the  Hin- 
doo devotee  in  self-sacrifice,  characteriz- 
ed those  who  have  given  all  that  pure  Art 
which  has  been  alluded  to  as  the  true :  and 
such  were  the  majority  of  those  artists  who 
preceded  Raphael. 

True,  all  of  those  who  were  devoted  to 
Landscape  Art,  or  who  made  it  a  part  of 
their  practice  to  introduce  this  element 
into  their  pictures,  oflen  failed  in  attain- 
ing truth;  but,  by  some  strange  power 
with  which  they  have  invested  their  land- 
scapes, an  impulse  is  given  to  the  percep- 
tion, and  the  essential  truth,  feebly  hinted 
at,  perhaps,  is  recognized.  But  as  the 
record  comes  down  through  the  years,  each 
new  picture  approximates  more  nearly  to 
the  character  of  the  scene  attempted,  with, 
occasionally,  (as  in  the  works  of  Masao- 
cio,)  touches  of  truth  absolutely  perfect, 
until  at  last  appeared  that  man  altogether 
at  one  with  Nature,  who  reproduced  Na- 
ture in  all  its  glory,  pomp,  freedom,  and 
life,  as  might  an  archangel  Titian  brought 
to  perfection  the  first  great  class  of  Land- 
scape Art,  and,  of  course,  in  doing  so, 
perfected  that  department  which  was  tbe 
only  one  as  yet  developed,  and  which  re- 
mains a  d'istinct  branch,  subject  to  its  own 
peculiar  laws.    We  refer  to  the  render- 
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ing  of  Dfttaral  tcenery,  beginnlDg  in  the 
merely  and  completely  subordinate  acces- 
lorj,  and  ending,  with  Titian,  in  the  per- 
fectly dignified  and  noble  companionship 
of  die  risible  nniTerse  with  man. 

We  speak  of  this  Art  perfected  far  back, 
becanse  we  feel  assured  that  landscape,  as 
acceanry  to  the  historical,  has  an  ideal  al- 
together distinct  from  that  of  pure  land- 
scape. 

It  would  not  be  just,  perhaps,  to  regard 
die  law  which  necessitates  this  ideal  as  a 
law  of  subordination,  although  that  con- 
ditioQ  prevails  up  to  the  time  of  Titian. 
Nature,  to  the  true  man,  never  presents 
itself  as  subordinate,  but  as  correspond- 
ently  erer  equal  with  man,  ever  ready 
with  pooaibilities  to  match  his  own.  So 
true  is  this,  that  a  man's  universe,  that 
of  which  hk  vision  takes  possession,  is  a 
part  of  himself,  subject  to  his  sorrows  and 
joys,  his  hope  and  his  despair :  to  him,  the 
violets,  the  uMuntains,  and  the  far-away 
worlds,  throbbing  in  unison  with  his  own 
heart4)eat,  are  in  some  wise  the  signs  or 
&e  manifestations  of  his  own  soul's  possi- 
bilities. And  he  is  right  That  of  the  flow- 
er which  is  its  beauty,  that  of  the  moun- 
tazBS  which  is  their  magnificent  grandeur, 
that  of  the  stars  which  is  their  ineffable 
glory  and  sublimity,  is  his,  b  within  him, 
is  a  part  of  his  soul's  life,  waxing  or  wan- 
ing so  in  unison  with  its  richness  or  pov- 
erty that  wise  men  mark  the  soul's  stature 
by  the  part  of  it  which  is  akin  to  the  vio- 
lets, the  hills,  or  the  infinite  sky. 

*^The  world  is  as  lai^  as  a  man's 
head.*  In  that  there  is  a  fine  hint  of  a 
great  truth,  but  beyond  that  is  the  truth. 
It  is  not  the  mere  knowledge  of  Alcyone 
that  necessitates  the  sublime.  After  that 
cooftes  the  wonder.  The  world  is  as  large 
as  is  a  man,  and  its  relation  to  him  is 
marked  by  a  83rmpathy  which  acts  and 
reacts  widi  the  certainty  and  precision 
of  law. 

The  ideal  of  Landscape  Art,  used  in  al- 
Eance  with  representations  of  the  human 
figure,  nmst,  then,  be  founded  upon  this 
imBotable  sympathy  between  the  land- 
scape worid  and  the  human.  Thus,  in 
tbe  painting  alluded  to  in  the  article  on 


Mr.  Page,  "The  Entombment**  of  the 
Louvre,  the  landscape  is  charged  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  hour.  Ko  blade  of  grass 
or  shadow  of  leaf  but  seems  conscious  of 
the  great  event,  and  the  sky  reveals,  by 
its  heavenly  tenderness,  that  there  all  is 
known. 

How  different  in  expression,  yet  how 
similar  in  strength,  is  the  landscape  of 
that  seeming  miracle,  '*  The  Presentation 
in  the  Temple"!  It  is  clear,  confident 
day, — so  pure  and  perfect  a  day  abroad 
over  the  happy  earth,  that  all  things  lure 
forth  into  an  atmosphere  so  unsullied  that 
to  breathe  it  is  life  and  joy,— over  an  earth 
youthful  with  spring,  fresh  with  morning ; 
and  hither  have  come  the  people  to  see 
confirmed  the  future  mother  of  Christ, 
now  the  child  Mary.  As  the  maiden 
ascends  the  steps  of  the  Temple,  a  halo 
surrounds  her,  —  not  her  head  alone,  but 
all  the  form,  —  and  far  away  a  fainter 
halo  rests  upon  the  hills.  Her  youth,  its 
purity  and  half-recognized  promise,  seem 
sweetly  imaged  in  the  morning  freshness 
and  spring-life  of  the  landscape. 

We  can  remember  no  landscape  by 
Titian  which  is  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  motives  which  actuate  his  groups.  It 
is  the  unison  of  scene  and  act  that  gives 
his  pictures  a  unity  and  completeness 
never  or  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

After  Titian  came  painters — among 
them,  mighty  ones  —  who,  like  Tintoret- 
to, wrought  from  the  external  The  ele- 
ments of  the  landscape  were  treated  with 
knowledge  and  power,  but  not  often  with 
feeling,  and  very  seldom  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  central  significance.  One  ex- 
ample is  so  marvellous,  however,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  referring  to  it  Its  truth- 
fulness is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fiict  that  the  painter's  conceptions  rarely 
were  such  that  any  true  landscape  could 
be  found  capable  of  harmony  with  their 
character.  In  this  picture,  "  The  Temp- 
tation of  Saint  Anthony,"  one  of  the  Pit-* 
ti  Palace  Gallery,  Salvator  has  wrought 
marvellously  like  a  demon.  The  horizon 
and  the  sky  near  it  are  charged  with  a 
sense  of  demoniacal  conflict  for  human 
souls,  and  forebodings  of  defeat  and  woe. 
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Yet  irithin  this,  mantling  the  remotest 
depths,  there  is  a  sheen  of  light,  a  gleam 
of  hope  and  faith. 

In  our  own  times  there  is  little  to  refer 
to  illustrative  of  excellence  in  this  branch 
of  Art.  Overbeck  makes  frequent  use  of 
natural  scenery,  and  his  delicate  yet  firm 
outlines  repeat,  hill  and  valley  and  clouds, 
the  sentiment  of  peace  and  purity  which 
pervades  his  noble  productions. 

Not  that  there  are  not  produced  fre- 
quently, and  especially  in  France,  works 
remarkable  for  truth  and  power.  But, 
too  oflen,  the  truths  are  redundant,  and 
the  power  vanquishes  the  sentiments  of 
the  group. 

One  artist  in  France,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
has,  however,  embodied  conceptions  so 
noble,  so  in  unison  with  the  finest  Nature, 
that  its  most  glorious  and  most  significant 
scenery,  rendered  with  a  handling  akin 
to  the  old  mastership,  is  alone  adequate 
to  sympathize  with  and  sustain  them.  I 
need  but  refer  to  the  wonderful  view 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  picture  of  "  The 
Muleteers,"  the  tender  morning  spirit  of 
that  heathery  scene  in  the  Highlands,  and 
that  miracle  of  representation,  the  near 
ground,  crisp  and  frosty,  of  Mr.  Behnonfs 
*•  Hunters  in  Eariy  Morning." 

American  Art,  as  represented  in  Italy, 
has  few  examples  of  excellence  in  this 
branch  of  painting.  Its  followers  have 
wrought  more  persistently  in  other  direc- 
tions, toward  the  expression  of  a  class  of 
ideals  rarely  involving  the  one  which  we 
have  attempted  to  analyze.  Yet,  occa- 
sionally, an  artist  has  appeared,  making 
Rome  or  Florence  his  home  long  enough 
to  win  a  place,  which,  when  he  has  de- 
parted, is  not  quickly  filled,  who  has  ideas 
of  history  and  events  calling  for  the  rec- 
ord of  the  palette ;  or  there  has  been 
wrought  in  the  studio  of  some  resident 
painter  a  composition  in  which  landscape 
has  been  employed  as  accessory. 

In  many  instances  there  have  been  pro- 
duced works  which  reflect  the  highest 
honor  upon  our  country.  As  it  is  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
deal  with  other  than  the  different  phases 
of  landscape-painting,  we  forbear  to  speak 


as  their  merits  suggest  of  the  figure  por- 
tions of  the  works  of  Mr.  Rothermel,  the 
result  of  his  brief  sojourn  in  Italy.  In 
any  passage  of  scenery,  and  particularly 
in  sky  forms  and  tones,  the  expresaon 
and  character  are  always  such  as  sup- 
port vigorously  the  action  of  his  group. 
We  say  vigorously ;  for  Mr.  Rotbermel,  in 
his  Italian  pictures,  revealed  an  artbtic  na- 
ture related  to  humanity  in  its  most  agi- 
tated moods,  as  in  the  "  Lear,"  and  in  the 
"Saint  Agnese,"  —  this  beautiful  picture 
being,  however,  a  higher  conception,  in- 
asmuch as  in  it  the  spirit  might  find  some 
rest  in  the  stillness  of  the  maiden  Agnese, 
already  saint  and  about  to  be  martyr, 
and  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  on  whose  field 
linger  white  clouds,  like  lambs  ^  shep- 
herded by  the  slow  unwilling  winds." 

Brief  mention  was  made,  in  our  aUnsion 
to  Mr.  Page's  picture  of  the  "  Flight  into 
Egypt,"  to  its  landscape.  This  work  was 
executed  in  Rome,  and  its  peculiar  tone 
excited  much  interest  among  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Field,  its  fortunate  possessor.  A 
beautiful,  yet  not  altogether  original  idea, 
finds  expression  in  the  foreground  group, 
where  Mary,  poised  upon  the  back  of  the 
ass,  folds  the  child  in  her  arms,  the  ani- 
mal snatches  at  a  wayside  weed,  Joseph, 
drawing  tightly  the  long  rope  by  which 
he  leads,  bends  away  into  the  desert  with 
weird  energy.  In  all  other  representa- 
tions of  this  subject  the  accessory  land- 
scape has  usually  been  living  with  full- 
foliaged  trees,  abundant  herbage,  and  co- 
pious streams.  To  indicate  the  Egyp- 
tian phase  of  its  character,  palms  have 
been  introduced,  as  in  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture by  Claude  in  the  Doria  Galler)',  and 
almost  invariably  the  scene  has  been  one 
of  luxury  and  peace.  But  with  the  event 
itself  all  this  conflicts.  In  it  were  sorrow 
and  apprehension  and  death.  The  fii- 
gitives  saw  not  then  the  safety,  nor  an- 
ticipated the  victory.  In  this  picture, 
beyond  and  before  the  hurrying  group, 
stretches  the  immeasurable,  hungry  sand. 
A  sad  golden-brown  haze — such  as  some- 
times comes  in  our  Indian  summer,  when 
the  hectic  autumn  rests  silent^  mournful 
and  hopeless,  in  the  arms  of  Nature — per- 
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▼ides  ^  plain ;  whfle  oo  the  horizon  far 
awmy, — an  infinite  distance  it  seems,  so 
strangely  spectral  are  thej,  —  rise  the 
Pyramids,  just  thoee  awfol  ghosts  against 
the  ominous  sky  I 

As  different  as  are  the  snbjects  he 
chooses  are  the  bits  of  scenery  Hamilton 
Wild  introduces  in  his  pictures  of  life  as 
it  now  is.  His  are  more  truly  historical 
paintings,  although  aspiring  to  no  record 
of  the  greatly  bad  and  sorrowful  trans- 
actions of  oar  age.  They  represent  the 
joy  and  hope  of  youth,  the  cheerfulness 
aad  TiTacity  of  the  lowly,  their  pleasant- 
est  pursaits,  their  most  primitive  customs, 
their  characteristic  and  often  superb  cos- 
tames  ;  and  wherever  a  passage  of  scen- 
ery occurs,  it  is  always  that  which  has 
aided  in  dereloping  the  human  life  with 
which  it  is  associated. 

There  is  never  a  discrepancy,  nor  is 
imiK>n  of  sentiment  ever  achieved  by  any 
bending  of  the  truth.  His  keen  sense  of 
harmony  never  fails  to  perceive,  in  the  in- 
finite range  of  tones  and  expressions  of 
Katnre,  jost  that  which  better  than  all 
others  supports  the  character  and  action 
of  his  group.  With  motives  so  healthful, 
it  may  be  less  difficult  to  find  that  sym- 
pathy which  Nature  cheerfully  gives ;  yet 
there  is  a  tendency  with  artists  to  be  en- 
ticed away  from  Nature's  joyousness,  and 
especially  from  her  simplicity. 

To  thk  temptation  Mr.  Wild  can  nev- 
er have  been  subjected.  The  freedom 
which  he  manifests  is  not  that  which  has 
been  won,  but  into  which  he  must  have 
been  bom,  and  with  that  grew  the  ability 
which  transfigures  labor  into  play.  Unto 
soch  a  Katnre  the  out-world  presents  un- 
asked her  phases  of  joy  and  brightness, 
her  light  and  life. 

Tki^  he  seek  Nature  ?  Na  Nature 
goes  widi  him;  and  whether  he  tarry 
among  the  Lagoons,  where  all  seems  Art 
or  l^adi,  or  in  the  shadow  and  desola- 
tion of  the  Campagna,  in  the  unclean 
vibgee  of  the  Alban  Hills,  or  where  the 
shadows  of  deserted  palaces  fall  black, 
broken,  and  jagged  on  the  red  earth  of 
Granada,  there  she  companions  him.  She 
ibows  lum,  that,  after  all,  Venice  is  hers, 


and  gives  him  the  white  marble  enrich- 
ed  with  subtilest  films  of  gold,  alabaster 
which  the  processes  of  her  incessant  yean 
have  changed  to  Oriental  amber,  a  city 
made  opalescent  by  the  magic  of  her  sun- 
sets. At  Rome  she  opens  vistas  away  from 
the  sepulchral,  out  into  the  wine-colored 
light  of  the  Campagna,  into  the  peace 
gladdened  by  larks  and  the  bleating  of 
lambs ;  above  are  pines, — Italian  pines, — 
and  across  the  path  falls  the  still  shadow 
of  blooming  oleanders.  She  leads  away 
from  squalid  towns,  and  gathers  a  group 
of  her  children,  —  peasants,  costumed  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  under  the  grape-laden 
festoons  of  vines,  while  the  now  distant 
village  glows  like  cliffs  of  Carrara.  How 
lavish  she  must  have  been  of  her  old 
ideal  Spain,  the  while  he  dwelt  in  Grana- 
da!— the  dance  of  the  gypsies ;  pomegran- 
ates heavy  with  ripeness  hanging  amojig 
the  quivering  glossy  leaves ;  olives  gleam- 
ing with  soft  ashy  whiteness,  as  the  south- 
wind  wanders  across  their  grove  up  to 
where  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra  lift 
golden  and  pale  lilac  against  the  clear 
sky. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  lengthily  upon  this 
primitive  and  apparently  less  important 
branoh  of  Landscape  Art  for  several  rea- 
sons :  from  a  conviction  that  its  importance 
is  only  apparently  less ;  from  the  fact  that 
from  it  have  been  derived  all  other  class- 
es of  landscape ;  and  because  a  compro- 
henaon  of  its  scope  and  purpose  aids  mora 
than  any  other  agency  in  understanding 
those  of  the  pure  and  simple  Landscape 
Art. 

We  have  seen  Nature  ever  ready  with 
moods  so  related  to  the  soul  that  no  ideal 
worthy  of  Art  might  be  conceived  beyond 
the  range  of  her  sympathies.  Even  to 
that  event  involving  all  the  intensity  of 
human  thought  and  feeling,  the  last  re- 
finement of  all  spiritual  emotion,  and  a 
sense  of  mysteries  more  sublime  than  the 
creation  of  worlds, —  even  to  the  Cruci- 
fixion,—  Nature  gathered  herself,  as  the 
only  possible  sign,  the  only  expression  for 
men,  then  and  forever,  of  the  awful  sig- 
nificance. The  joyfulness  of  festivals,  the 
pomp  of  processions,  the  sublimity  of  great 
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martyrdoms,  the  sorrow  of  defeats,  the 
peace  of  holiness,  the  innocence  and 
sweetness  of  childhood,  the  hope  of  man- 
hood, and  the  retrospection  of  old  age, 
when  represented  upon  the  canvas,  find 
in  her  forms  and  colors  endless  refrain 
of  response. 

This  truth,  that  Nature  is  capable  of 
such  cooperation  with  the  human,  that  she 
confines  herself  to  no  country  or  conti- 
nent, and  that  her  expressions  are  not 
relative,  depending  upon  the  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  human  action  to  which  they 
correspond,  but  are  positive  and  under 
the  rule  of  the  immutable,  enables  the 
artist  to  evolve  the  first  great  class  of 
simple  landscape-painting. 

Had  Art  always  been  real  and  artists 
ever  true,  this  consideration  must  have 
called  forth  this  class.  It  being  true  that 
natural  scenery  readily  allies  itself  with 
representations  of  the  human  figure  in 
order  to  express  more  perfectly  than 
otherwise  possible  the  ideal,  it  must  be 
through  afiinity  with  that  which  evolves 
the  ideal,  and  only  by  indirect  relation  to 
its  sign  or  visible  manifestation  in  form- 
language.  Then  why  not  found  a  school 
of  landscape  by  discarding  the  human 
figure  as  an  element  of  expression*?  A 
man  comes  who  is  born  to  the  easel,  yet 
who  feels  no  impulse  to  represent  the 
practical  efifect  upon  human  faces  and 
limbs  of  the  various  emotions,  passions, 
and  sentiments  which  demand  utterance. 
His  thought  is  to  hold  himself  to  his  kin- 
dred by  more  subtile  and  far  more  deli- 
cate bonds.  He  knows  that  any  one  can 
look  upon  the  "  Huguenot  Lovers,"  by 
Millais,  and  feel  responsive ;  for  it  occu- 
pies a  great  plane,  a  part  of  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  passion.  But  he  feels 
that  the  love  of  Thekla  and  Max  Piccolo- 
mini  will  permit  no  effigy  but  that  sa- 
cred bank  beyond  the  clifis  of  Libussa's 
Castle,  whither  come  no  footsteps  nor  jar- 
ring of  wheels,  but  only  the  sound  of  the 
deep  Moldau  and  of  remote  bells.  It  is 
the  essence  of  the  ideal  which  compels 
his  imagination,  not  the  limited  and  rest- 
less circumstance  which  chanced  to  occur 
as  its  revelator.    Then  the  day  uprises 


as  if  conscious  of  his  inner  life  and  pur- 
pose. Then  she  gives  him  breadth  after 
breadth  of  color,  within  which  b  traced 
her  no  longer  mystic  alphabet  How 
significant  are  the  forms  she  gives  him 
for  the  foreground,  sweet  monosyllables  I 
There  are  pansies,  and  rue,  and  violets, 
and  rosemary.  Among  these  and  their 
companions  children  walk  and  learn,  and 
to  the  child-man,  the  artist  to  be,  she 
profifers  these  emblems.  Should  be  ac- 
cept her  gifls,  then  all  this  wonderful 
world  of  Art-Nature  is  open  to  hiuL  He 
inherits,  possesses  beyond  all  deeds,  above 
all  statutes, —  as  does  Mr.  Gay,  who  paint- 
ed that  great,  though  unassuming,  pic- 
ture of  "  The  Marshes  of  Cohasset" 
•  Because  Art  was  not  held  to  the  high- 
est, few  men  have  known  the  elevation 
of  this  department  of  landscape-painting. 
Too  deep  or  too  devoted  a  life  seems  to 
have  been  required,  too  constant  com- 
munion with  Nature,  or  too  broad  a  study 
of  her  phenomena.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  few  representatives  of  this  class,  in 
Italy,  —  Mr.  Wild  producing  only  rarely 
works  which  to  the  principles  hinted  at 
are  precious  illustrations.  After  the  re- 
marks we  have  made,  we  fear  that  allu- 
sion to  the  existing  facts  of  painting  may 
be  deemed  disparaging.  Not  so ;  we  dep- 
recate such  a  conclusion.  One  great 
and  living  picture  marks  the  man.  To 
be  true  to  himself  and  Nature  is  the  first 
duty,  even  should  he  be  compelled  to 
stand  lifelong  with  his  face  towards  the 
west,  in  order  to  possess  his  soul  in  Art 

One  of  the  pleasantest  styles  of  land- 
scape painting  is  that  where  the  artist, 
in  a  mood  of  deep  peace,  sits  down  in 
the  midst  of  scenes  endeared  by  long  and 
sweet  association,  and  records  in  all  ten- 
derness their  spirit  and  beauty.  Such 
scenery  Italy  affords,  and  the  Alban  Hilb 
seem  to  be  the  centre  whence  radiate  all 
phases  of  the  lovely  and  beautiful  in  Na- 
ture. There  her  forms  have  conspired 
with  all  the  highest  and  rarest  phenomena 
of  light  to  render  her  state  unapproacha- 
bly glorious. 

There  has  also  been  given  such  an  ar- 
tist,—a  woman  altogether  truthful,  strongy 
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and  nobljT  delicate ;  and  although  several 
jtit  hare  passed  nnce  she  leA  Italy, 
ber  representations  of  scenery  peculiarly 
Italian  are  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
annodced.  Indeed,  this  lady,  Miss  Sa- 
rah Jane  Clark,  is  the  only  artbt  whose 
works  are  illustrative  of  a  style  of  simple 
Landscape  Art  which  unites  in  itself  the 
lore  and  conscientiousness  of  early  Art 
and  the  precision  and  science  of  the  mod- 
em. Her  picture  of  Albano  is  wonder- 
iol,  —  not  from  the  rendering  of  unusual 
or  brilliant  effects,  but  from  a  sense  of 
genuineness.  We  feel  that  it  grew.  The 
flower  and  leaf  forms  which  enrich  the 
near  ground  are  such  as  spring  up  on 
days  fike  the  one  she  has  chosen.  An- 
other month,  and  new  combinations  would 
have  given  another  key  to  her  work  and 
rendered  the  present  impossible.  In  that 
real  Undscape  had  wrought  the  secret 
vitality  clothing  the  earth  in  leafage  and 
bloom.  In  its  representation  we  see  that 
a  still  more  refined,  a  diviner  vitality,  has 
evolved  leaf,  flower,  and  golden  grain. 
Another  fact  associated  with  this  painting, 
m  well  as  with  some  of  its  companions,  is 
its  character  of  restraint. 

Temperance  in  Landscape  Art  b  very 
difficult  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  In  this 
picture  the  scene  sweeps  downward,  with 
Bost  gentle  and  undulating  inclination, 
over  vast  groves  of  olive  and  luxuriant 
vineyards,  to  the  Campagna  with  its  con- 
vex waves  of  green  and  gold,  on  which 
float  the  wrecks  of  cities,  out  to  the  sea 
itself^  not  so  far  away  as  to  conceal  the 
fltthing  of  waves  upon  the  beach.  Daily, 
over  this  groundwork,  so  deiUy  wrought 
for  their  reception,  are  cast  fields  and 
■ughty  bands  of  violet  and  rose,  of  am- 
ber and  pale  topaz,  of  blue,  orange,  and 
garnet,  upon  the  sea.  It  is  as  if  an  au- 
rora had  fallen  from  Arctic  skies,  living, 
changeful,  evanescent,  athwart  sea,  plain, 
and  mountain.  Here  is  sore  temptation 
for  the  colorist;  more,  perhaps,  than  by 
the  wealth  and  combination  of  tints,  he  is 
affected  by  their  celestial  quality.  All 
if  prismatic,  or  like  those  hues  produced 
by  the  interference  of  rays  of  light  as 
ecen  in  the  colors  of  start.    Gorgeous  as 


are  these  phenomena,  they  are  also  as 
transitory ;  and  although  the  scene  is  re- 
peated, it  is  with  such  subtile  and  such 
great  changes  as  to  remove  it  from  the 
grasp  of  the  painter  who  wishes  to  study 
hb  work  wholly  from  Nature.  The  eye 
must  be  quick  and  the  brush  obedient,  to 
catch  the  fleeting  glories  of  those  Alban 
sunsets.  Even  the  imperial  hand  of  Tur- 
ner could  give  us  only  reminiscences. 

The  aUurements  to  adopt  a  style  of 
coloring  involving  these  effects  must  have 
been  great  to  one  whose  love  of  color 
amounted  to  a  passion.  Only  a  still 
greater  love  could  have  drawn  her  of 
whom  we  speak  to  the  more  subdued,  but 
higher  plane  upon  which  she  stands, — 
and  that  must  have  been  a  love  of  truth, 
and  of  that  which  has  appealed  to  her  na- 
ture through  repetition's  sweet  influences. 
This  is  the  scene  lying  in  deep  repose 
in  open,  permanent  day.  Trees,  hills, 
plain,  and  sea  forget  the  flying  hours. 
Yesterday  they  did  not  remember,  se- 
rene and  changeless  as  ivy  on  the  wall. 
So  gradual  has  been  the  transition,  so 
slowly  has  the  surface  of  the  grain  lifl- 
ed  from  the  rippling  blade  to  the  billowy 
stalk,  so  continually  have  the  scarlet  pop- 
pies bloomed  since  May  came,  that,  to 
her,  this  is  ever  the  same  beneficent  and 
dear  spot,  sacred  to  her  soul,  as  well  as 
fitting  type  and  sign  of  her  pure  Art 

The  class  of  landscape-painting  which 
deals  with  morning  and  evening  phe- 
nomena, /ind  is  based  upon  the  fleeting 
and  transitory,  is  the  only  one  that  finds 
representation  at  present  in  Italy.  Mr. 
Brown  has  developed  new  and  peculiar 
strength  since  his  return  to  America, 
and  must  require  place  from  his  new 
stand-point  Abel  Nichob,  whose  copies 
of  Claude  were  so  truthful,  and  whose 
original  pictures  ever  strove  to  be  so, 
who  through  surpassing  sacrifice  became 
great,  who  lived,  if  ever  man  has,  the 
wonderful  Christ-life,  now  sleeps  the  sleep 
of  peace,  the  last  peace,  under  the  sod 
of  the  landscape  of  his  nativity. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  a  se- 
ries of  undeniably  remarkable  pictures, 
executed  in  Home  by  John  Bollin  Tilton. 
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This  artist's  landscapes  are  remarkable  for 
the  conflicting  effects  which  they  have  pro- 
duced on  the  public  They  have  excited, 
as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  his  studio 
in  Borne,  great  enthusiasm,  and  admira- 
tion which  would  listen  to  no  criticism. 
Until  perhaps  the  present  year,  which  is 
one  of  prostration  in  Rome,  his  works 
could  not  be  purchased,  each  one  be- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  a  commission  giv- 
en long  before.  These  commissions  were 
given  not  by  men  merely  wealthy,  but  by 
men  widely  known  for  cultivation,  dis- 
crimination, and  for  refinement  of  that 
taste  which  requires  the  influences  of  Art 
On  the  other  hand,  men  equally  as  re- 
markable for  their  accomplishments  in 
matters  of  taste  have  expressed  their  con- 
demnation of  all  the  paintings  of  Mr. 
Tilton,  or  rather  for  those  executed  prior 
to  1859,  and  there  were  those  who  heap- 
ed them  with  ridicule.  In  admiration 
and  condemnation  we  have  oflen  shared, 
—  in  the  sentiment  of  ridicule  never ;  for 
in  all  attempts  there  have  been  the  hint- 
ings  of  worthy  purpose  and  a  desire  to 
excel. 

Those  who  most  despise  Mr.  Tdton's 
style  and  productions  are  men  whose  ten- 
dencies are  to  the  theories  of  English  pre- 
Raphaelism.  Viewed  in  relation  to  those 
principles,  his  pictures  have  little  value. 
The  purchasers  of  them  are  the  men  who 
regard  with  enthusiastic  admiration  the 
evanescent  splendors  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Tilton's  early  ambition  was  to  be 
the  painter  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  this 
latter  class.  He  not  only  sympathized 
with  it  in  its  greater  admiration  for  **  ef- 
fects "  in  Nature,  but  he  found  associated 
therewith  an  enthusiasm  which  inspired 
him  with  unbounded  hope  and  energy. 

When  he  came  to  Rome,  the  Campa- 
gnian  sunsets  were  found  to  be  represen- 
tative of  the  peculiar  class  of  effects  which 
he  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  his 
feeling ;  and  so  he  forthwith  took  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  the  day  which  was 
passing  while  the  sun  performed  the  last 
twelve  degrees  of  his  daily  journey.  Oth- 
er portions  of  the  twenty-four  hours  did 
not  appear  to  excite  even  ordinary  inter- 


est ;  and  whenever  conversation  involved 
consideration  of  scenery  under  other  than 
the  favorite  character,  he  was  prone  to 
silence,  or  to  attempts  to  change  the  sub- 
ject Yet  he  has  been  known  to  speak 
in  terms  of  commendation  of  certain  sun- 
rises, and  once  was  actually  caught  by  a 
friend  making  a  sketch  of  Pilatus  at  sun- 
rise across  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

The  objects  in  the  immediate  foreground 
shared  in  the  neglect  which  attached  to 
certain  seasons.  They  were  ignored  as 
organized  members  of  what  should  be  a 
living  foreground,  and  their  places  were 
concealed  by  unintelligible  pigment  As 
to  life  there,  he  wanted  none :  light, — light 
that  gleams,  and  color  to  reflect  it,  were 
his  aim.  As  an  inevitable  attending  result 
of  these  principles,  or  practices,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  landscape  was  ambigu- 
ous. The  essential  line  and  point  were 
evaded,  and  one  perceived  that  the  artist 
had  watched  far  more  attentively  than  he 
had  studied  Nature. 

At  the  same  time  the  pictures  produced 
in  this  studio  were  marked  by  quah'des 
of  great  beauty.  The  peculiarly  ethe- 
real character  of  the  vast  bands  of  thin 
vapors  made  visible  by  the  slant  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  illuminated  with  tints  which 
are  exquisitely  pure  and  prismatic,  was 
rendered  with  surprising  success.  On  ex- 
amination, the  tints  which  were  used  to 
represent  the  prismatic  character  of  those 
of  Nature  were  found  to  present  sur£u:e3 
of  such  excessive  delicacy,  that  the  evan* 
escence  of  the  natural  phenomena  was 
suggested,  and  apprehensions  were  indul- 
ged as  to  the  permanency  of  the  effects. 
That  noble  north  light  of  a  cloudless  Ro- 
man sky  did  not  extend  far,  hardly  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  certainly  not  to  England, 
Old  or  New ;  and  with  a  less  friendly  hand 
than  his  own  to  expose  his  work,  under 
sight  still  less  kind,  there  might  be  pre- 
sented a  picture  berefl  of  all  but  its  fiuilt& 
Such  has  been  the  case. 

We  here  dismiss  willingly  further  rec- 
ollection of  the  works  to  which  we  have 
called  attention.  They  are  marked  by 
error  in  theory,  inasmuch  as  they  show 
neglect  of  the  specific  and  essential,  and 
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by  feebleness  of  s}rstem,  inasmuch  as  un- 
der no  other  light  than  that  in  which  they 
were  painted  could  their  finer  qualities 
be  perceived.  Yet  it  b  but  just  to  add 
thai  these  were  produced  during  a  state 
of  transition  fh>m  one  method  of  apply- 
ing pigments  to  another  of  totally  differ- 
ent character. 

This  period  of  the  painter's  experience 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  better  one 
of  a  summer  residence  at  Piere  di  Ca- 
dore,  a  viUage  among  the  Friulian  Alps. 
Thither  he  might  have  gone  merely  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of 
Titian ;  for  other  reason  than  that  he 
stayed  in  Cadore.  He  stayed  for  life, 
troth,  and  correction,  and  he  found  alL 
No  other  place  on  the  continent  could 
have  afibrded  Mr.  Tilton  the  benefit  that 
this  mountain  village  did.  Here  was  no 
ambiguity,  no  optical  illusion,  but  frank, 
ingenuotis  Nature.  The  peaks  which 
guarded  the  valley  were  clear  and  immu- 
table. They  suffered  no  conflicting  opin- 
ions ;  accident  had  done  little  to  disguise 
their  true  character,  but  Nature  held  them 
M  specimens  of  the  essential  in  mountain 
structure.  That  the  lesson  of  these  peaks 
Bttgfat  not  be  foi*gotten,  the  student  finds 
them  copied  accurately  in  nearly  every 
landscape  painted  by  Titian.  The  mag- 
nificent one  in  ^  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  "  was  his  favorite.  The  sketches 
of  this  period  show  that  the  artist's  atten- 
tion was  divided  between  the  study  of 
these  hill  forms  and  of  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  the  sloping  fields  and  pastures 
so  characteristic  of  Swiss  scenery.  Ca- 
dore is  most  richly  endowed  in  this  re- 
spect. The  hill-sides  are  burdened  with 
flowers,  many  of  which  are  large  and  of 
tropical  splendor.  The  green  of  the  broad 
fields  is  modified  by  the  burden  of  blos- 
soms. We  have  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  one  of  these  steepest  fields  what 
seemed  to  be  a  column  of  delicate  blue 
smoke  wreathing  up  the  hill-side.  In  re- 
ality it  was  a  bed  of  wild  forget-me- 
Bocs,  which  marked  the  course  of  a  mi- 
nute  rilL  Under  such  influences  as  these, 
a  man  bom  to  be  a  painter,  to  whom  Art 
is  all,  whose  hand  never  fails  to  execute, 


and  whose  mind  has  risen  above  any  er- 
roneous combination  of  principles  which 
may  have  checked  his  progress  toward 
the  greatly  excellent,  must  find  himself 
with  new  strength,  a  chastened  imagina- 
tion, and  broader  conceptions  of  his  art 

The  results  of  Mr.  Tilton's  labors  since 
the  summer  in  the  Alps  prove  that  such 
was  the  effect  upon  him.  His  pictures 
have  of  late  occupied  nearly  every  class  of 
Landscape  Art  The  works  now  wrought 
in  his  Roman  studio  are  indicative  of  great 
changes  in  feeling,  and  are  marked  by  sur- 
prising improvements  in  execution.  Yet 
the  individuality  of  the  artist  is  impress- 
ed upon  every  canvas.  The  changes  to 
which  we  refer  are  these,  —  foregrounds 
suggested  by  or  painted  from  living  forms. 
In  one  view  of  Nemi  we  saw  a  superb 
black,  gold,  and  crimson  butterfly  resting 
on  a  flower.  Yet  these  foregrounds  re- 
quire more  strength,  more  ^^  body,"  more 
of  that  which  artists  achieve  who  achieve 
nothing  else.  We  notice  far  more  indi- 
vidualism in  tree  forms.  The  ideal  tree, 
that  b,  the  tree  as  it  should  be,  and  the 
conventional  one  coming  against  the  sky 
on  one  side  of  the  composition,  the  one 
bequeathed  by  Claude,  have  given  place 
to  Nature's  homelier  types.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  meaning  of  passages  no 
longer  arises.  The  lines  are  drawn  with 
a  decision,  with  a  sense  of  certainty,  rais- 
ing them  above  all  doubt  In  the  render- 
ing of  distant  mountains,  Mr.  Tilton  evin^ 
ces  new  knowledge  of  what  such  forms  ne- 
cessarily imply, —  their  tendency  to  mon- 
otone and  to  flatness,  yet  preserving  all 
their  essential  surface  markings,  and  tbeir 
inevitable  cutting  outline  against  the  sky, 
—  which  sharpness  Mr.  Tilton  as  yet  has 
only  hinted  at,  not  represented.  PosIt^^e 
edges  are  the  true. — But  we  have  no  fur- 
ther space  to  devote  to  these  particulars 
of  landscape  fonn.  In  these  Mr.  Tilton 
has  many  rivals  and  not  a  few  superiors. 

There  is  left  us  the  pleasant  privilege 
of  alluding  to  an  ability  which  we  believe 
he  shares  with  none,  and  which  enables 
him  to  give  his  present  pictures  their  great 
value.  This  is  the  power  to  disc^minate 
accurately  between  the  several  classes  of 
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color, — the  local,  the  reflected,  and  the 
prismatic.  It  will  be  found  on  reference 
to  most  landscapes,  especially  those  of  the 
English  schools,  that  it  is  the  understand- 
ing, already  informed  on  the  subject,  which 
accepts  as  reflected  the  continual  attempts 
to  render  this  kind  of  color :  they  are  re- 
garded as  indicative.  But  the  eye,  which 
should  have  been  satisfied  first,  recognizes 
nothing  more  than  local  coloring.  Near 
objects,  under  broad,  open  daylight,  yield 
us  their  local  coloring,  —  as  the  surfaces  of 
stones,  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  the  many 
tints  of  soil  and  vegetation,  —  yet  even 
here  all  is  modified  by  reflections.  We 
remember  a  clifi*  at  L'  Ariccia,  which, 
gray  in  morning  light,  became,  as  even- 
ing approached,  a  marvellous  beryl  green, 
upon  which  some  large  poppies  cast  wafts 
of  purest  scarlet.  Farther  away,  both 
local  and  reflected  color  lose  their  pow- 
er. The  rays  no  longer  convey  infor- 
mation of  surfaces  as  separate  existences. 
Nature  gathers  up  into  masses,  and  these 
masses  tide  back  to  the  foreground  col- 


ors far  removed  in  character  from  the 
near.  Vast  combinations  of  rays  and  at- 
mospheric influences  have  wrought  this 
change.  As  we  have  said,  noon  gives  as 
the  earth  clean  and  itself;  but,  as  the 
sun  declines,  flushes  of  color  pass  along 
the  ground.  Their  character  we  have 
already  described.  The  particles  which 
fill  the  atmosphere  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  become  illuminated  and  visi- 
ble in  radiant  masses.  Farther  away  there 
is  floated  over  the  mountains  a  miraculous 
blocnn,  a  bloom  like  that  upon  virgin  fruit; 
and  still  more  remote,  upon  the  far  sea, 
there  is  a  dream  of  amber  mantling  the 
sleeping  blue.  To  render  these  eflects, 
to  give  us  the  illuminated  air,  the  soft 
green  which  the  mossy  sod  casts  upon  the 
shaded  cliff*,  the  precious  bloom  upon  the 
hills,  and  the  tints  diffused  along  the  sea, 
—  to  achieve  this  so  completely  that  there 
never  shall  be  any  doubt,  to  give  us  upon 
the  canvas  what  shall  be  all  this  to  the  be- 
holder, is  great,  and  this  Mr.  Tiltou  has 
performed. 


THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  A.   C. 


"  Bridgeport  I  Ch^ange  cars  for  the 
Naugatuck  Railroad !  **  shouted  the  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Ex- 
press Train,  on  the  evening  of  May  27th, 
1858.  Indeed,  he  does  it  every  night, 
(Sundays  excepted,)  for  that  matter ;  but 
as  this  story  refers  especially  to  Mr.  J. 
Edward  Johnson,  who  was  a  passenger 
on  that  train,  on  the  aforesaid  evening,  I 
make  special  mention  of  the  fact  Mr. 
Johnson,  carpet-bag  in  hand,  jumped 
upon  the  platform,  entered  the  office, 
purchased  a  ticket  for  Waterbury,  and 
was  soon  whirling  in  the  Naugatuck  train 
towards  his  destination. 

On  reaching  Waterbury,  in  the  sofl 
spring  twilight,  Mr.  Johnson  walked  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  station,  curious- 
ly scanning  the  faces  of  the  assembled 
crowd.    Presently  he  noticed  a  gentle- 


man who  was  performing  the  same  oper- 
ation upon  the  faces  of  the  alighting  pas- 
sengers. Throwing  himself  directly  in  the 
way  of  the  latter,  the  two  exchanged  a 
steady  gaze. 

" Is  your  name  Billings ? "  "Is  your 
name  Johnson  ?  "  were  simultaneous  ques- 
tions, followed  by  the  simultaneous  excla- 
mations, —  «  Ned  I  *•    **  Enos ! " 

Then  there  was  a  crushing  grasp  of 
hands,  repeated  aAer  a  pause,  in  testi- 
mony of  ancient  friendship,  and  Mr.  Bil- 
lings, returning  to  practical  life,  asked, — 

"  Is  that  all  your  baggage  ?  Come,  I 
have  a  buggy  here:  Eunice  has  heard 
the  whistle,  and  she  '11  be  impatient  to 
welcome  you." 

The  impatience  of  Eunice  (Mrs.  Bil- 
lings, of  course)  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
for  in  five  minutes  thereafter  she  stood  al 
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the  door  of  her  husband*s  chocolate-col- 
ored Tilla,  receiTing  his  friend. 

While  these  three  persons  are  comfort- 
Mj  seated  at  the  tea-table,  enjojing  their 
waffles,  cold  tongue,  and  canned  peaches, 
and  asking  and  answering  qaestions  hel- 
ter-skelter in  the  delightful  confusion  of 
reunion  afVer  long  separation,  let  us  brief- 
Ij*  inform  the  reader  who  and  what  thej 
are. 

Mr.  Enos  Billings,  then,  was  part  own- 
er of  a  manufactory  of  metal  buttons, 
ibity  years  old,  of  middling  height,  ordi- 
narily quiet  and  rather  shy,  but  with  a 
large  share  of  latent  warmth  and  enthu- 
sia»n  in  his  nature.  Hb  hair  was  brown, 
dightly  streaked  with  gray,  his  eyes  a 
soft,  daric  hazel,  forehead  square,  eye- 
brows straight,  nose  of  no  very  marked 
character,  and  mouth  moderately  full, 
with  a  tendency  to  twitch  a  little  at  the 
comers.  His  voice  was  undertoned,  but 
mellow  and  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Billings,  of  neariy  equal 
age,  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  wide- 
awake New-England  woman.  Her  face 
had  a  piquant  smartness  of  expression, 
which  might  hare  been  refined  into  a 
sharp  edge,  but  for  her  natural  hearty 
good -humor.  Her  head  was  smoothly 
formed,  her  face  a  full  oval,  her  hair  and 
eyes  blond  and  blue  in  a  strong  light,  but 
brown  and  steel-gray  at  other  times,  and 
her  complexion  of  that  ripe  fairness  in- 
to which  a  ruddier  color  will  sometimes 
(ade.  Her  form,  neither  plump  nor  spare, 
had  yet  a  firm,  elastic  compactness,  and 
her  slightest  movement  conveyed  a  cer- 
tain impreasioD  of  decision  and  self-reli- 
ance. 

As  for  J.  Edward  Johnson,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  was  a  tall,  thin  gendeman 
of  forty-fire,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  nar- 
row face,  and  military  whiskers,  which 
rwooped  upwards  and  met  under  his  nose 
in  a  glossy  black  moustache.  His  com- 
plexion was  dark,  from  the  bronzing  of 
fifteen  summers  in  New  Orleans.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  wholesale  hardware 
firm  in  that  city,  and  had  now  revisited 
his  native  North  for  the  first  time  since 
his  departure.    A  year  before,  some  let- 


ters relating  to  invoices  of  metal  buttons, 
signed  **  Foster,  Ejrkup,  k  Co.,  per  Enos 
Billings,"  had  accidentally  revealed  to  him 
the  whereabouts  of  the  old  friend  of  his 
youth,  wtth  whom  we  now  find  him  domi- 
ciled. The  first  thing  he  did,  afler  attend- 
ing to  sOime  necessary  business  matters 
in  New  York,  was  to  take  the  train  for 
Waterbury. 

"Enos,"  said  he,  as  he  stretched  out 
lus  hand  for  the  third  cup  of  tea,  (which 
he  had  taken  only  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing the  pleasant  table-chat,)  ^  I  won- 
der which  of  us  b  most  changed.*' 

"  You,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Billings, 
"with  your  brown  face  and  big  mous- 
tache. Your  own  brother  would  n't  have 
known  you,  if  he  had  seen  you  last,  as 
I  did,  with  smooth  cheeks  and  hair  of 
unmerciful  length.  Why,  not  even  your 
voice  b  the  same ! " 

**  That  b  easily  accounted  for,"  replied 
Mr.  Johnson.  "  But  in  your  case,  Enos, 
I  am  puzzled  to  find  where  the  difference 
lies.  Your  features  seem  to  be  but  litde 
changed,  now  that  I  can  examine  them  at 
leisure ;  yet  it  b  not  the  same  face.  But, 
really,  I  never  looked  at  you  for  so  long 
a  time,  in  those  days.  I  beg  pardon :  you 
used  to  be  so  —  so  remarkably  shy." 

Mr.  Billings  blushed  slightly,  and  seem- 
ed at  a  loss  what  to  answer.  His  wife, 
however,  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  ex- 
claiming, —  • 
-  "  Oh,  that  was  before  the  days  of  the 
A.C.I" 

He,  catching  the  infection,  laughed 
also:  in  fact,  Mr.  Johnson  laughed,  but 
without  knowing  why. 

."The  *A.  CM"  said  Mr.  BiUings. 
"  Bless  me,  Eunice  !  how  long  it  is  since 
we  have  talked  of  that  summer  I  I  had 
almost  forgotten  that  there  ever  was  an 
A.  C." 

"Enos,  couid  yon  ever  forget  Abel 
Mallory  and  the  beer?  —  or  that  scene 
between  Hollins  and  Shelldrake  ?  —  or  " 
(here  she  blushed  the  least  bit)  "your 
own  fit  of  candor  ?  "  And  she  laughed 
again,  more  heartily  than  ever. 

"  What  a  precious  lot  of  fools,  to  be 
sure  I "  exclaimed  her  husband. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  meanwhile,  though  en* 
joying  the  cheerful  humor  of  his  hosts, 
was  not  a  little  puzzled  with  regard  to 
its  cause. 

"  What  is  the  A.  C?"  he  ventored  to 
ask. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billings  looked  at  each 
other,  and  smiled,  without  repl^ring. 

**  Really,  Ned,"*  said  the  former,  final- 
ly, "  th^  answer  to  your  question  inTolves 
the  whole  story." 

'*  Then  why  not  tell  him  the  whole  sto- 
ry, Enos  ?  "  remarked  his  wife. 

"  You  know  I  've  never  told  it  yet, 
and  it 's  rather  a  hard  thing  to  do,  seeing 
that  I  'm  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  farce, 
—  for  it  was  n't  even  genteel  comedy, 
Ned,"  said  Mr.  Billings.  **  However,"  he 
continued,  **  absurd  as  the  story  may  seem, 
it  *s  the  only  key  to  the  change  in  my  life, 
and  I  must  run  the  risk  of  being  laughed 
at" 

"  1 11  help  you  through,  Enos,"  said  his 
unfe,  encouragingly ;  **  and  besides,  my 
r^  in  the  farce  was  no  better  than  yours. 
Let  us  resuscitate,  for  to-night  only,  the 
constitution  of  the  A.  C." 

**  Upon  my  word,  a  capital  idea  I  But 
we  shall  have  to  initiate  Ned." 

Mr.  Johnson  merrily  agreeing,  he  was 
blindfolded  and  conducted  into  another 
room.  A  heavy  arm-chair,  rolling  on  cas- 
ters, struck  his  legs  in  the  rear,  and  he 
sank  into  it  withfamb-like  resignation. 

**  Open  your  mouth ! "  was  the  com^ 
mand,  given  with  mock  solenmity. 
He  obeyed. 
"  iJow  shut  it ! " 

And  his  lips  closed  upon  a  cigar,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  handken*hief  was 
whisked  away  from  his  eyes.  He  found 
himself  in  Mr.  Billings's  library. 

"  Your  nose  betrays  your  taste,  Mr. 
Johnson,"  said  the  lady,  **  and  I  am  not 
hard-hearted  enough  to  deprive  you  of 
the  indulgence.    Here  are  matches." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  acting  upon  the  hint, 
"  if  the  remainder  of  the  ceremonies  are 
equally  agreeable,  I  should  Cke  to  be  a 
permanent  member  of  your  order." 

By  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billings, 
having  between  them  lighted  the  lamp, 


stirred  up  the  coal  in  the  grate,  cloacd 
the  doors,  and  taken  possession  of  com- 
fortable chairs,  the  latter  proclaimed, 

"The  Chapter  (is  n't  that  what  yoo 
caU  it?)  wiU  now  be  held!" 

^  Was  it  in  '48  when  you  left  home, 
Ned?"  asked  Mr.  B. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  the  A.  C.  culminated  in  '45. 
You  remember  something  of  the  society 
of  Norridgeport,  the  last  winter  you  were 
there  ?    Abel  Mallory,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Let  me  think  a  moment,"  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  reflectively.  "  Really,  it  seeoos 
like  looking  back  a  hundred  years.  Mal- 
lory,—was  n't  that  the  sentimental  young 
man,  with  wispy  hair,  a  tallowy  skin,  and 
big,  sweaty  hands,  who  used  to  be  spout- 
ing Carlyle  on  the  '  reading  evenings '  at 
Shelldn^e's  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  and  there 
was  HoUins,  with  his  clerical  face  and  in- 
fidel talk,  —  and  Pauline  Ringtop,  who 
used  to  say,  *  The  Beautiful  is  the  Good.* 
I  can  still  hear  her  shrill  voice  singing, 
*  Would  that  /were  beautiful,  would  that 
Jwerefairl'" 

There  was  a  hearty  chorus  of  laughter 
at  poor  Miss  Ringtop's  expense.  It  harm- 
ed no  one,  however ;  for  the  tar-weed  was 
already  thick  over  her  Califomian  grave. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  sud  Mr.  Billings,  "  you 
still  remember  the  absurdities  of  those 
days.  In  fact,  I  think  you  pardally  saw 
through  them  then.  But  I  was  younger, 
and  far  from  being  so  clear-beaded,  and 
I  looked  upon  those  evenings  at  Shell- 
drake's  as  being  equal,  at  least,  to  the 
iymposia  of  Plato.  Something  in  Mal- 
lory always  repelled  me.  I  detested  the 
sight  of  his  thick  nose,  with  the  flaring 
nostrils,  and  his  coarse,  half-formed  lips, 
of  the  bluish  color  of  raw  corned -beef. 
But  I  looked  upon  these  feelings  as  un- 
reasonable prejudices,  and  strove  to  con- 
quer them,  seeing  the  admiration  which 
he  rec^ved  from  others.  He  was  an  or- 
acle on  the  subject  of  *  Nature.'  Having 
eaten  nothing  for  two  years,  except  Gra- 
ham bread,  vegetables  without  salt,  and 
fruits,  fresh  or  dried,  he  considered  him- 
self to  have  attained  an  antediluvian  pu- 
rity of  health, — or  that  he  would  attain 
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it,  to  soon  as  two  pimples  on  hk  left  tein« 
pie  should  have  hedled.  These  pimples 
be  looked  npon  as  the  last  feeble  stand 
made  bj  the  pernicious  juices  left  from  the 
meat  he  had  formerlj  eaten  and  the  cof- 
fee he  had  drunk.  His  theory  iras,  that 
through  a  body  so  purged  and  purified 
none  but  true  and  natural  impulses  could 
find  access  to  the  souL  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  theory  we  all  held.  A  Return 
to  Nature  was  the  near  Millennium,  the 
dawn  of  which  we  already  beheld  in  the 
dcy.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  difference 
in  our  individual  views  as  to  how  this 
should  be  achieved,  but  we  were  all. 
agreed  as  to  what  the  result  should  be. 

**  I  can  laugh  over  those  days  now, 
Ked ;  but  they  were  really  happy  while 
they  lasted.  We  were  the  salt  of  the 
eaith ;  we  were  lifted  above  those  grov- 
cDing  instincts  which  we  saw  manifested 
in  the  lives  of  others.  Each  contributed 
his  share  of  gas  to  inflate  the  painted  bal- 
hxm  to  which  we  all  clung,  in  the  ezpec- 
tttioo  that  it  would  presently  soar  with 
US  to  the  stars.  But  it  only  went  up  over 
the  oat -houses,  dodged  backwards  and 
forwards  two  or  three  times,  and  finally 
flopped  down  with  us  into  a  swamp.** 

«  And  that  balloon  was  the  A.  C.  ?  ** 
snggested  Mr.  Johnson. 

<*  As  President  of  this  Chapter,  I  pro- 
hibit questions,"  said  Eunice,  "And, 
Eoos,  doQ*t  send  up  your  balloon  until 
the  proper  time.  Don't  anticipate  the 
ptogramme,  or  the  performance  will  be 
spoiled.** 

■*  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  Ned  is  so 
Boch  in  the  dark,"  her  obedient  husband 
answered.  ^  You  can  have  but  a  slight  no- 
tkMi,''  he  eontinued,  turning  to  his  friend, 
**  of  the  extent  to  which  this  sentimental, 
or  transcendental,  element  in  the  little 
circle  at  Sbelldrake's  increased  afler  you 
leA  Norridgeport  We  read  the  *  Dial,' 
and  Emenon ;  we  believed  in  Alcott  as 
the  'porple  Plato'  of  modem  times;  we 
took  psychological  works  out  of  the  li- 
brary, and  would  listen  for  hours  to  Hol- 
Ens  while  he  read  Schelling  or  Fichte, 
and  then  go  home  with  a  misty  impres- 
of  having  imlnbed  infinite  wisdom. 


It  was,  perhaps,  a  natural,  though  very 
eccentric  rebound  from  the  hard,  prac- 
tical, unimaginative  New-England  mind 
which  surrounded  us ;  yet  I  look  back 
upon  it  with  a  kind  of  wonder.  I  was 
then,  as  you  know,  unformed  mentally, 
and  might  have  been  so  still,  but  for  the 
experiences  of  the  A.  C." 

Mr.  Johnson  shifted  his  position,  a  lit- 
tle impatiently.  Eunice  looked  at  him 
with  laughing  eyes,  and  shook  her  finger 
with  a  mock  threat 

•*  Shelldrake,"  continued  Mr.  Billings, 
without  noticing  this  by-play,  **was  a 
man  of  more  pretence  than  real  cultiva- 
tion, as  I  afterwards  discovered.  He  was 
in  good  circumstances,  and  always  glad 
to  receive  us  at  his  house,  as  this  made 
him,  virtually,  the  chief  of  our  tribe,  and 
the  outlay  for  refreshments  involved  on- 
ly the  apples  from  his  own  orchard  and 
water  from  his  well.  There  was  an  en- 
tire absence  of  conventionality  at  our 
meetings,  and  this,  compared  with  the 
somewhat  stiff*  society  of  the  village, 
was  really  an  attraction.  There  was  a 
mystic  bond  of  union  in  our  ideas :  we 
discussed  life,  love,  religion,  and  the  fu- 
ture state,  not  only  with  the  utmost  can- 
dor, but  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which, 
in  many  of  us,  was  genuine.  Even  I  (and 
you  know  how  painfully  shy  and  bashful 
I  was)  felt  myself  more  at  home  there 
than  in  my  father's  house ;  and  if  I  did 
n't  talk  much,  I  had  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  being  in  harmony  with  those  who  did. 

"  Well,  *l  was  in  the  early  part  of  '45, 
—  I  think  in  April,  —  when  we  were  all 
gathered  together,  discussing,  as  usual,  the 
possibility  of  leading  a  life  in  accordance 
with  Nature.  Abel  Mallor/  was  there, 
and  HoUins,  and  Miss  Ringtop,  and  Faith 
Levis,  with  her  knitting,  —  and  also  Eu- 
nice Hazleton,  a  lady  whom  you  have 
never  seen,  but  you  may  take  my  wife 
as  her  representative" 

»*  Stick  to  the  programme,  Enos,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Billings. 

**  Eunice  Hazleton,  then.  I  wish  I 
could  recollect  some  of  the  speeches  made 
on  that  occasion.  Abel  had  but  one  pim- 
ple on  his  temple,  (there  was  a  purple 
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ipot  where  the  other  had  been,)  and 
was  estimating  that  in  two  or  three  months 
more  he  would  be  a  true,  unspoiled  man. 
His  complexion,  nevertheless,  was  more 
clanmiy  and  whey-like  than  ever. 

**  *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  I  also  am  an  Arca- 
dian I  This  false  dual  existence  which 
I  have  been  leading  will  soon  be  mei^ed 
in  the  unity  of  Nature.  Our  lives,  must 
conform  to  her  sacred  law.  Why  can't  we 
i^ip  off  these  hollow  Shams,'  (he  made 
great  use  of  that  word,)  *  and  be  our  true 
selves,  pure,  perfect,  and  divine  ? ' 

"  Miss  Ringtop  heaved  a  sigh,  and  re- 
peated a  stanza  from  her  favorite  poet :— 

"  *  Ah,  when  wrecked  are  my  desires 

On  the  everlasting  Never, 
And  my  heart  with  all  its  fires 

Out  forever. 
In  the  cradle  of  Creation 
Finds  the  soul  resuscitation  I ' 

"  Shelldrake,  however,  turning  to  his 
wife,  said,  — 

"*Elviry,  how  many  up-stairs  rooms 
is  there  in  that  house  down  on  the 
Sound?' 

«( <  Four, — besides  three  small  ones  un- 
der the  roof.  Why,  what  made  you  think 
of  that,  Jesse  ? '  said  she. 

"  *  I  've  got  an  idea,  while  Abel 's  been 
talking,'  he  answered.  *  We  've  taken  a 
house  for  the  summer,  down  the  other 
side  of  Bridgeport,  right  on  the  water, 
where  there  's  good  fishing  and  a  fine 
view  of  the  Sound.  Now,  there  's  room 
enough  for  all  of  us, — at  least,  all  that  can 
make  it  suit  to  go.  Abel,  you  and  Enos, 
and  Pauline  and  Eunice  might  fix  mat- 
ters so  that  we  could  all  take  the  place  in 
partnership,  and  pass  the  summer  togeth- 
er, living  a  true  and  beautiful  life  in  the 
bosom  of  Nature.  There  we  shall  be  per- 
fectly free  and  untnunmelled  by  the  chains 
which  still  hang  around  us  in  Norridge- 
port.  You  know  how  often  we  have  want- 
ed to  be  set  on  some  bland  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  we  could  build  up  a  true 
society,  right  from  the  start  Now,  here 
's  a  chance  to  try  the  experiment  for  a 
few  months,  anyhow.' 

*♦  Eunice  clapped  her  hands  (yes,  you 
did ! )  and  cried  out,  — 


^ '  Splendid  1  Arcadian  1  I  11  give  up 
my  school  for  the  suiflmer.' 

**  Miss  Ringtop  gave  her  opinion  in  an- 
other quotation :  — 

**  *  The  rainbow  hues  of  the  Ideal 

Condense  to  gems,  and  form  the  Real ! ' 

**  Abel  Mallory,  of  course,  did  not  need 
to  have  the  proposal  repeated.  He  was 
ready  for  anything  which  promised  indo- 
lence, and  the  indulgence  of  his  senti- 
mental tastes.  I  will  do  the  fellow  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  hypocrite. 
He  firmly  believed  both  in  himself  and 
his  ideas,  —  especially  the  former.  He 
pushed  both  hands  throwgh  the  long  wisps 
of  his  drab-colored  hair,  and  threw  his 
head  back  until  his  wide  nostrils  resem- 
bled a  double  door  to  his  brain. 

"  *  O  Nature  I  *  he  said,  *  yon  have 
found  your  lost  children !  We  shall  obey 
your  neglected  laws!  we  shall  heark- 
en to  your  divine  whispers  I  we  shall 
bring  you  back  from  your  ignominious 
exile,  and  place  you  on  your  ancestral 
throne  1 ' 

«*  <  Let  us  do  it  1'  was  the  general  cry. 

'^A  sudden  enthusiasm  fired  us,  and 
we  grasped  each  other's  hands  in  the 
hearty  impulse  of  the  moment  My  own 
private  intention  to  make  a  summer  trip 
to  the  White  Mountains  had  been  relin- 
quished the  moment  I  heard  Eunice  give 
in  her  adhesion.  I  may  as  well  confess, 
at  once,  that  I  was  desperately  in  love, 
and  afraid  to  speak  to  her. 

**  By  the  time  Mrs.  Shelldrake  brought 
in  the  apples  and  water  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  plan  as  a  settled  thing.  HoW 
lins  had  an  engagement  to  deliver  Tem- 
perance lectures  in  Ohio  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  decided  to  postpone  his  depar- 
ture until  August,  so  that  he  might,  at 
least,  spend  two  months  with  us.  Faith 
Levis  could  n't  go,  —  at  which,  I  think, 
we  were  all  secretly  glad.  Some  three  or 
four  others  were  in  the  same  case,  and 
the  company  was  finally  arranged  to  con- 
nst  of  the  Shelldrakes,  Hollins,  Mallory, 
Eunice,  Miss  Ringtop,  and  myself.  We 
did  not  give  much  thought,  either  to  the 
preparations  in  advance,  or  to  our  mode 
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of  life  wben  settled  there.  We  were  to 
life  near  to  Natuve :  that  was  the  main 
thing. 

^  •  What  shall  we  call  the  place  ? '  ask- 
ed Eaoice. 

•••Arcadia!'  said  Abel  Mallory,  roll- 
ing up  his  large  green  eyes. 

•••Then,'  said  HoUins,  *let  a»consti- 
tate  onraelTes  the  Arcadian  Club  I ' " 

—  •*  Aha  I "  interrupted  Mr.  John- 
son,'•1  see  I    The  A.  CI" 

••Yes,  you  see  the  A.  C.  now,"  said 
Mm  Billings ;  ••  but  to  understand  it  ful- 
ly, you  should  have  had  a  share  in  those 
Arcadian  experiences^ 

••  I  am  all  the  more  interested  in  hear- 
bg  them  described.     Go  on,  Enos." 

••The  proposition  was  adopted.  We 
called  ourselves  The  Arcadian  Club ;  but 
in  order  to  avoid  gossip,  and  the  usual 
ridicule,  to  which  we  were  all  more  or  less 
sensitive,  in  case  our  plan  should  become 
generally  known,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
initiala  only  should  be  used.  Besides, 
there  was  an  agreeable  air  of  mystery 
about  it :  we  thought  of  Delphi,  and  £leu- 
ss,  and  Samothrace:  we  should  discov- 
er that  Truth  which  the  dim  eyes  of 
worldly  men  and  women  were  unable  to 
tee,  and  the  day  of  disclosure  would  be 
the  day  of  Triumph.  In  one  sense  we 
were  truly  Arcadians:  no  suspicion  of 
impropriety,  I  verily  believe,  entered 
aoy  of  our  minds.  In  our  aspirations  af- 
ter what  we  called  a  truer  life  there  was 
no  material  taint  We  were  fools,  if  you 
choose,  bat  as  far  as  posrible  from  being 
■nners.  Besides,  the  characters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shelldrake,  who  naturally  be- 
came the  heads  of  our  proposed  commu- 
nity, were  sufficient  to  preserve  us  from 
dander  or  suspicion,  if  even  our  designs 
had  been  publicly  announced. 

••  I  won't  bore  you  with  an  account  of 
oor  preparations.  In  fact,  there  was 
rery  little  to  be  done.  Mr.  Shelldrake 
succeeded  in  hiring  the  house,  with  most 
of  its  furniture,  so  that  but  a  few  articles 
had  to  be  supplied.  My  trunk  contained 
more  books  Uian  boots,  more  blai^  pa- 
per than  linen. 

•••Two  shirts  will  be  enough,'  said 


Abel :  •  you  can  wash  one  of  them  any 
day,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.' 

••  The  supplies  consbted  mostly  of  flour, 
potatoes,  and  sugar.  There  was  a  vege- 
table-garden in  good  condition,  Mr.  Shell- 
drake said,  which  would  be  our  principal 
dependence. 

•••Besides,  the  clams!'  I  exclaimed, 
unthinkingly. 

•*  •  Oh,  yes  1 '  said  Eunice,  •  we  can 
have  chowder-parties:  that  will  be  de- 
lightful ! ' 

•*  •  Clams  1  chowder  1  oh,  worse  than 
flesh  1 '  groaned  Abel.  •  Will  you  rev- 
erence Nature  by  outraging  her  first 
laws?' 

••  I  had  made  a  great  mistake,  and  felt 
very  foolish.  Eunice  and  I  looked  at 
each  other,  for  the  first  time." 

**  Speak  for  yourself  only,  Enos,"  gent- 
ly interpolated  his  wife. 

••  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  when  we  first  approach- 
ed Arcadia.  We  had  taken  two  double 
teams  at  Bridgeport,  and  drove  slowly 
forward  to  our  destination,  followed  by 
a  cart  containing  our  trunks  and  a  few 
household  articles.  It  was  a  sweet,  bright, 
balmy  day:  the  wheat-fields  were  rich 
and  green,  the  clover  showed  faint  streaks 
of  ruby  mist  along  slopes  leaning  south- 
ward, and  the  meadows  were  yellow 
with  buttercups.  Now  and  then  we 
caught  glimpses  of  the  Sound,  and,  far 
beyond  it,  the  dim  Long -Island  shore. 
Every  old  white  farm-house,  with  its 
gray-walled  garden,  its  clumps  of  lilacs, 
viburnums,  and  early  roses,  offered  us  a 
picture  of  pastoral  simplicity  and  repose. 
We  passed  them,  one  by  one,  in  the  hap- 
piest mood,  enjoying  the  earth  around 
us,  the  sky  above,  and  ourselves  most  of 
all. 

•'  The  scenery,  however,  gradually  be- 
came more  rough  and  broken.  Knobs 
of  gray  gneiss,  crowned  by  mournful  ce- 
dars, intrenched  upon  the  arable  land, 
and  the  dark-blue  gleam  of  water  appear- 
ed through  the  trees.  Our  road,  which 
had  been  approaching  the  Sound,  now 
skirted  the  head  of  a  deep,  irregular  in- 
let, beyond  which  extended  a  beautiful 
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promontory,  thickly  studded  with  cedars, 
and  with  scattering  groups  of  ehn,  oak, 
and  maple  trees.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  promontory  stood  a  house,  with  white 
walls  shining  against  the  blue  line  of  the 
Sound. 

**  *  There  is  Arcadia,  at  last  1 '  exckum- 
ed  Mr.  Shelldrake. 

"  A  general  outcry  of  delight  greeted 
the  announcement  And,  indeed,  the 
loveliness  of  the  picture  surpassed  our 
most  poetic  anticipations.  The  low  sun 
was  throwing  exquisite  lights  across  the 
point,  painting  the  slopes  of  grass  a  gold- 
en green,  and  giving  a  pearly  softness  to 
the  gray  rocks.  In  the  background  was 
drawn  the  far-off  water-line,  over  which 
a  few  specks  of  sail  glimmered  against 
the  sky.  Miss  Ringtop,  who,  with  Eu- 
nice, Mallory,  and  myself,  occupied  one 
carriage,  expressed  her  *  gushing  *  feelings 
in  the  usual  manner :  — 

"  *  "Where  the  turf  is  softest,  greenest. 
Doth  an  angel  thrust  me  on, — 
Where  the  landscape  lies  serenest. 
In  the  journey  of  the  sun  I  * 

"*  Don't,  Pauline  I'  said  Eunice;  *I 
never  like  to  hear  poetry  flourished  in 
the  face  of  Nature.  This  landscape  sur- 
passes any  poem  in  the  world.  Let  us 
enjoy  the  best  thing  we  have,  rather  than 
the  next  best* 

"  *  Ah,  yes  1 '  sighed  Miss  Ringtop,  *  *t  is 
true  I 

"  They  sing  to  the  ear;  this  sings  to  the  eye." » 

"  Thenceforward,  to  the  house,  all  was 
childish  joy  and  jubilee.  All  minor  per- 
sonal repugnances  were  smoothed  over 
in  the  general  exultation.  Even  Abel 
Mallory  became  agreeable ;  and  Hollins, 
sitting  beside  Mrs.  Shelldrake  on  the  back 
seat  of  the  foremost  carriage,  shouted  to 
us,  in  boyish  lightness  of  heart 

"  Passing  the  head  of  the  inlet,  we  left 
the  country-road,  and  entered,  through  a 
gate  in  the  tottering  stone  wall,  on  our 
summer  domain*  A  track,  open  to  the 
field  on  one  side,  led  us  past  a  clump  of 
deciduous  trees,  between  pastures  brok- 
en by  cedared  knolls  of  rock,  down  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  to  the  house.    It 


was  quite  an  old  frame-building,  two  sto- 
ries high,  with  a  gambrel  roof  and  tall 
chimneys.  Two  slim  Lombardy  poplars 
and  a  broad-leaved  catalpa  shaded  the 
southern  side,  and  a  kitchen-garden,  di- 
vided in  the  centre  by  a  double  row  of 
untrimmed  currant-bushes,  flanked  it  on 
the  eaA.  For  flowers,  there  were  mass- 
es of  blue  flags  and  coarse  tawny-red  h*l- 
ies,  besides  a  huge  trumpet- vine  which 
swung  its  pendent  arms  from  one  of  the 
gables.  In  front  of  the  house  a  natu- 
ral lawn  of  mingled  turf  and  rock  slop- 
ed steeply  down  to  the  water,  which  was 
not  more  than  tpro  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant To  the  west  was  another  and  broad- 
er inlet  of  the  Sound,  out  of  which  our 
Arcadian  promontory  rose  blufi*  and  bold, 
crowned  with  a  thick  fringe  of  pines.  It 
was  really  a  lovely  spot  which  Shelldrake 
had  chosen,  —  so  secluded,  while  almost 
surrounded  by  the  winged  and  moving 
life  of  the  Sound,  so  simple,  so  pastoral 
and  home-like.  No  one  doubted  flie  suc- 
cess of  our  experiment,  for  that  evening, 
at  least 

"  Perkins  Brown,  Shelldrake'a  boy-of- 
all-work,  awaited  us  at  the  door.  He 
had  been  sent  on  two  or  three  days  in 
advance,  to  take  charge  of  the  house,  and 
seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  hermit- 
life,  for  he  hailed  us  with  a  wild  whoop, 
throwing  his  straw  hat  half-way  up  one 
of  the  poplars.  Perkins  was  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  the  child  of  poor  parents,  who 
were  satisfied  to  get  him  off  their  hands, 
regardless  as  to  what  humanitarian  theo- 
ries might  be  tested  upon  him.  As  the 
Arcadian  Club  recognized  no  such  thing 
as  caste,  he  was  always  admitted  to  oar 
meetings,  and  understood  just  enough  of 
our  conversation  to  excite  a  silly  ambi- 
tion in  his  slow  mind.  His  animal  nature 
was  predominant,  and  this  led  him  to  be 
deceitful.  At  that  time,  however,  we  all 
looked  upon  him  as  a  proper  young  Ar- 
cadian, and  hoped  that  he  would  develop 
into  a  second  Abel  Mallory. 

"  After  our  effects  had  been  deposited 
on  thA  stoop,  and  the  carriages  had  driv- 
en away,  we  proceeded  to  apportion  the 
rooms,  and  take  possession.    On  the  iuvt 
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floor  ihen  were  three  rooms,  two  of  wliicb 
would  senre  us  as  dining-  and  drawing- 
rooms,  leaving  the  third  for  the  Shell- 
drakes.  As  neither  Eunice  and  Miss 
Bingtop,  Dor  IloIIins  and  Abel  showed 
anj  disposition  to  room  together,  I  quiet- 
Ij  gikTe  up  to  them  the  four  rooms  in  the 
second  story,  and  installed  mjself  in  one 
of  the  attic  chambers.  Here  I  could  hear 
the  music  of  the  rain  close  above  mj 
bead,  and  through  the  little  gable  win- 
dow, as  I  lay  in  bed,  watch  the  colors  of 
the  morning  gradually  steal  over  the  dis- 
tant ^K>res.  The  end  was,  we  were  aU 
satisfied. 

"  *  Now  for  our  first  meal  in  Arcadia  1 ' 
was  the  next  cry.  Mrs.  Shelldrake,  like 
a  pnxient  housekeeper,  marched  off  to 
the  kitchen,  where  Perkins  had  already 
kindled  a  fire.  We  looked  in  at  the  door, 
bat  thought  it  best  to  allow  her  undisput- 
ed sway  in  such  a  narrow  realm.  Eunice 
was  unpacking  some  loaves  of  bread  and 
paper  bags  of  crackers ;  and  Miss  Ring- 
top,  smiling  through  her  ropy  curls,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *You  see,  /  also  can 
perform  the  coarser  tasks  of  life  I '  occu- 
pied herself  with  plates  and  cups.  We 
men,  therefore,  walked  out  to  the  gar- 
den, which  we  found  in  a  promising  con- 
dition. The  usual  vegetables  had  been 
planted  and  were  growing  finely,  for  the 
•easoo  was  yet  scarcely  warm  enough  for 
the  weeds  to  make  much  headway.  Rad- 
ishes, young  onions,  and  lettuce  formed 
our  contribution  to  the  table.  The  Shell- 
drakes,  I  should  explain,  had  not  yet  ad- 
vanced to  the  antediluvian  point,  in  diet : 
■or,  mdeed,  had  either  Eunice  or  myself. 
We  acknowledged  the  fascination  of  tea, 
we  saw  a  very  mitigated  evil  in  milk  and 
butter,  and  we  were  conscious  of  stified 
longings  after  the  abomination  of  meat 
Only  Mallory,  HoUins,  and  Miss  Ringtop 
had  reached  that  lofliest  round  on  the 
ladder  of  progress  where  the  material 
nature  loosens  the  last  fetter  of  the  spir- 
ituaL  They  looked  down  upon  us,  and 
we  meekly  admitted  their  right  to  do  so. 

"  Our  board,  that  evening,  was  rctfdly 
tempting.  The  absence  of  meat  was 
compensated  to  us  by  the  crisp  and  racy 
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onions,  and  I  craved  only  a  little  salt, 
which  had  been  interdicted,  as  a  most 
pernicious  substance.  I  sat  at  one  cor- 
ner of  the  table,  beside  Perkins  Brown, 
who  took  an  opportunity,  while  the  oth- 
ers were  engaged  in  conversation,  to  jog 
mj  elbow  gently.  As  I  turned  towjuds 
him,  he  said  nothing,  but  dropped  his  eyes 
significantly.  The  little  radcal  had  the 
lid  of  a  blacking-box,  filled  with  salt,  up- 
on his  knee,  and  was  privately  seasoning 
hb  onions  and  radishes.  I  blushed  at  the 
thought  of  my  hj^KXirisy,  but  the  onions 
were  so  much  better  that  I  could  n't  help 
dipping  into  the  lid  with  him. 

**  *  Oh,*  said  Eunice,  *  we  must  send  for 
some  oil  and  vinegar!  This  lettuce  is 
very  nice.* 

"  *  Oil  and  vinegar  ? '  exclaimed  AbeL 

"  *  Why,  yes,*  said  she,  innocently : 
'they  are  both  vegetable  substances.* 

"  Abel  at  first  looked  rather  foolish, 
but  quickly  recovering  himself,  siud, — 

'''All  vegetable  substances  are  not 
proper  for  food :  you  would  not  taste  the 
poison-oak,  or  sit  under  the  upas-tree  of 
Java.* 

" '  Well,  Abel,'  Eunice  rejoined, '  how 
are  we  to  distinguish  what  is  best  for  us  ? 
How  are  we  to  know  xchat  vegetables  to 
choose,  or  what  animal  and  mineral  sub- 
stances to  avoid  ?  * 

"  *  I  will  tell  you,'  he  answered,  with  a 
lofty  air.  '  See  here  I '  pointing  to  his 
temple,  where  the  second  pimple  —  ei- 
ther from  the  change  of  air,  or  because, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  days, 
he  had  forgotten  it  —  was  actually  healed. 
'  My  blood  is  at  last  pure.  The  struggle 
between  the  natural  and  the  unnatural 
is  over,  and  I  am  beyond  the  depravedr 
influences  of  my  former  taste.  My  in- 
stincts are  now,  therefore,  entirely  pure 
also.  What  is  good  for  man  to  eat,  that 
I  shall  have  a  natural  desire  to  eat :  what 
is  bad  will  be  naturally  repelled.  How 
does  the  cow  distinguish  between  the 
wholesome  and  the  poisonous  herbs  of  the 
meadow  ?  And  is  man  less  than  a  cow, 
that  he  cannot  cultivate  his  instincts  to 
an  equal  point  ?  Let  me  walk  through 
the  woods  and  I  can  tell  you  every  berry 
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and  root  which  God  designed  for  food, 
ihoagh  I  know  not  its  name,  and  have 
never  seen  it  before.  I  shall  make  use 
of  my  time,  during  our  sojourn  here,  to 
test,  bj  my  purified  instinct,  every  sub- 
stance, animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable, 
upon  which  the  human  race  subsists,  and 
to  create  a  catalogue  of  the  True  Food 
ofManl' 

"  Abel  was  eloquent  on  this  theme,  and 
he  silenced  not  only  Eunice,  but  the  rest 
of  us.  Indeed,  as  we  were  all  half-infect- 
ed with  the  same  delusions,  it  was  not 
easy  to  answer  his  sophistries. 

"  After  supper  was  over,  the  prospect 
of  cleaning  the  dishes  and  putting  things 
in  order  was  not  so  agreeable ;  but  Mrs. 
Shelldrake  and  Perkins  undertook  the 
work,  and  we  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  interfere  with  them.  Half  an  hour  af- 
terwards, when  the  full  moon  had  risen, 
we  took  our  chairs  upon  the  stoop,  to  en- 
joy the  calm,  silver  night,  the  soft  sea-air, 
and  our  summer's  residence  in  anticipa- 
tory talk. 

"(My  friends,*  said  Hollins,  (and  liis 
hobby,  as  you  may  remember,  Ned,  was 
the  organization  of  Society,  rather  than 
those  reforms  which  apply  directly  to  the 
Individual,)  —  *  my  friends,  I  think  we  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  progressive  ideas 
to  establish  our  little  Arcadian  communi- 
ty upon  what  I  consider  the  true  basis: 
not  Law,  nor  Custom,  but  the  uncorrupt- 
ed  impulses  of  our  nature.  What  Abel 
said  in  regard  to  dietetic  reform  is  true ; 
but  that  alone  will  not  regenerate  the 
race.  We  must  rise  superior  to  those 
conventional  ideas  of  Duty  whereby  Life 
is  warped  and  crippled.  Life  must  not 
be  a  prison,  where  each  one  must  come 
and  gOf  work,  eat,  and  sleep,  as  the  jailer 
conunands.  Labor  must  not  be  a  neces- 
sity, but  a  spontaneous  joy.  *T  is  true, 
but  little  labor  is  required  of  us  here :  let 
us,  therefore,  have  no  set  tasks,  no  fixed 
rules,  but  each  one  work,  rest,  eat,  sleep, 
talk  or  be  silent,  as  his  own  nature 
prompts.' 

"  Perkins,  sitting  on  the  steps,  gave  a 
suppressed  chuckle,  which  I  think  no  one 
heard  but  myself.    I  was  vexed  with  his 


levity,  but,  nevertheless,  gave  him  a  warn- 
ing nudge  with  my  toe,  in  payment  for 
the  surreptitious  salt 

"  *•  That  's  just  the  notion  I  had,  what 
I  first  talked  of  our  coming  here,'  said. 
Shelldrake.  'Here  we  're  alone  and 
unhindered ;  and  if  the  plan  should  n't 
happen  to  work  well,  (I  don't  see  why 
it  should  n't,  though,)  no  harm  will  be 
done.  I  've  had  a  deal  of  hard  work  in  my 
life,  and  I  've  been  badgered  and  bullied 
so  much  by  your  strait-laced  professors, 
that  I  'm  glad  to  get  away  from  the  world 
for  a  speU,  and  talk  and  do  rationally, 
without  bdng  laughed  at' 

"  *  Yes,*  answered  Hollins,  *  and  if  we 
succeed,  as  I  feel  we  shall,  for  I  think  I 
know  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  here,  this 
may  be  the  commencement  of  a  new 
tfepoch  for  the  world.  We  may  become 
the  turning-point  between  two  dispensa- 
tions :  behind  us  everything  false  and  un- 
natural,—before  us  everything  true,  beau- 
tiful, and  good.' 

"  *  Ah,*  sighed  Miss  Ringtop,  *  it  re- 
minds me  of  Gamaliel  J.  Gawthrop's 
beautiful  lines:  — 

"  Unrobed  man  is  lying  hoary 
In  the  distance,  gray  and  dead; 

There  no  wreaths  of  godless  glory 
To  his  mist-like  tresses  wed. 

And  the  foot-fall  of  the  Ages 
Belgns  supreme,  with  noiseless  tread." ' 

"  *  I  am  willing  to  try  the  experiment,' 
said  I,  on  being  appealed  to  by  Hollins ; 
*  but  don't  you  think  we  had  better  ob- 
serve some  kind  of  order,  even  in  yield- 
ing everything  to  impulse  ?  Should  n't 
there  be,  at  least,  a  platform,  as  the  poli- 
ticians call  it, — an  agreement  by  which 
we  shall  all  be  bound,  and  which  we  can 
aft;erwards  exhibit  as  the  basis  of  our 
success  ? ' 

"He  meditated  a  few  moments,  and 
then  answered, — 

'*  *  I  think  not  It  resembles  too  much 
the  thing  we  are  trying  to  overthrow. 
Can  you  bind  a  man's  belief  by  making 
him  sign  certain  articles  of  Faith  ?  No : 
his  thought  will  be  free,  in  spite  of  it ;  and 
I  would  have  Action  —  Life  —  as  free  as 
Thought   Our  platform  —  to  adopt  your 
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image  —  baa  but  one  plank :  Tnitb.  Let 
each  only  be  true  to  himself:  he  himself, 
act  himself,  or  herself,  with  the  utter- 
most candor.  We  can  all  agree  upon 
that' 

**  The  agreenient  was  accordingly  made. 
And  certainly  no  happier  or  more  hope- 
ful human  beings  went  to  bed  in  all  New 
England  that  night. 

^  I  arose  with  the  sun,  went  into  the 
garden,  and  commenced  weeding,  intend- 
ing to  do  my  quota  of  work  before  break- 
Cut,  and  then  devote  the  day  to  reading 
and  conrersation.  I  was  presently  join- 
ed by  Shelldrake  and  Mallory,  and  be- 
tween us  we  finished  the  onions  and  rad- 
id>es,  stuck  the  peas,  and  cleaned  the 
alleys.  Perkins,  after  milking  the  cow 
and  turning  her  out  to  pasture,  assisted 
Mrs.  Shelldrake  in  the  kitchen.  At  break- 
fitft  we  were  joined  by  Hollins,  who  made 
DO  excuse  for  his  easy  morning  habits ;  nor 
was  one  expected.  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
sow,  though,  that  his  natural  instincts 
nerer  led  him  to  work.  After  a  week, 
when  a  second  crop  of  weeds  was  coming 
on,  Mallory  fell  off  also,  and  thenceforth 
Shelldrake  and  myself  had  the  entire 
charge  of  the  garden.  Perkins  did  the 
roi^her  work,  and  was  always  on  band 
when  he  was  wanted.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, I  noticed  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  disappearing  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
die  afternoon. 

••  Our  meals  preserved  the  same  Spar- 
tan simplicity.  Eunice,  however,  carried 
her  point  in  regard  to  the  salad ;  for  Abel, 
after  tasting  and  finding  it  very  palatable, 
decided  that  oil  and  vinegar  might  be 
classed  in  the  catalogue  of  True  Food. 
Indeed,  his  long  abstinence  from  piquant 
fUvors  gave  him  such  an  appetite  for  it, 
that  our  supply  of  lettuce  was  soon  ex- 
hausted. An  embarrassing  accident  also 
favored  ns  with  the  use  of  salt  Perkins 
happening  to  move  his  knee  at  the  mo- 
ment I  was  dipping  an  onion  into  the 
blacking-box  lid,  our  supply  was  knock- 
ed opon  the  floor.  He  picked  it  up, 
and  we  both  hoped  the  accident  might 
pass  unnoticed.  But  Abel,  stretching 
his  long  neck  across  the  comer  of  the 


table,  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  was  go- 
ing on. 

«*  What's  that? 'he  asked. 

"  *  Oh,  it  's  —  it  's  only,'  said  I,  seek- 
ing for  a  synonyme,  *  only  chloride  of  50- 
diam  I ' 

"  *  Chloride  of  sodium  1  what  do  yon 
do  with  it  ? ' 

"  *  Eat  it  with  onions,'  said  I,  boldly : 
*  it 's  a  chemical  substance,  but  I  believe 
it  is  found  in  some  plants.' 

"  Eunice,  who  knew  something  of  chem- 
istry, (she  taught  a  class,  though  you  would 
n't  think  it,)  grew  red  with  suppressed 
fun,  but  the  others  were  as  ignorant  as 
Abel  Mallory  himself 

"  *  Let  me  taste  it,'  said  he,  stretching 
out  an  onion. 

**  I  handed  him  the  box-lid,  which  still 
contained  a  portion  of  its  contents.  He 
dipped  the  onion,  bit  off*  a  piece,  and 
chewed  it  gravely. 

"  ♦  Why,'  said  he,  turning  to  me,  *  it 's 
very  much  like  salt' 

**  Perkins  burst  into  a  spluttering  yell, 
which  discharged  an  onion-top  he  had 
just  put  between  his  teeth  across  the  ta- 
ble ;  Eunice  and  I  gave  way  at  the  same 
moment;  and  the  others,  catching  the 
joke,  joined  us.  But  while  we  were 
laughing,  Abel  was  finishing  his  onion, 
and  the  result  was  that  Salt  was  added 
to  the  True  Food,  and  thereafter  appear- 
ed regularly  on  the  table. 

"The  forenoons  we  usually  spent  in 
reading  and  writing,  each  in  his  or  her 
chamber.  (Ob,  the  journals,  Ned ! — but 
you  shall  not  see  mine.)  After  a  mid- 
day meal, — I  cannot  call  it  dinner,  — we 
sat  upon  the  stoop,  listening  while  one  of 
us  read  aloud,  or  strolled  down  the  shores 
on  either  side,  or,  when  the  sun  was  not 
too  warm,  got  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  or 
floated  lazily  around  the  promontory. 

"  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  sauntering 
off,  past  the  garden,  towards  the  eastern 
inlet,  I  noticed  Perkins  slipping  along  bo- 
hind  the  cedar  knobs,  towards  the  little 
woodland  at  the  end  of  our  domain.  Cu- 
rious to  find  out  the  cause  of  his  mysteri- 
ous disappearances,  I  followed  cautiously. 
From  the  edge  of  the  wood  I  saw  him 
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enter  a  little  gap  between  the  rocks, 
whicb  led  down  to  the  water.  Presently 
a  thread  of  blue  amcke  stole  up.  Quietly 
creeping  along,  I  got  upon  the  nearer 
bluff  and  looked  down.  There  was  a 
sort  of  hearth  built  up  at  the  base  of  the 
rock,  with  a  brisk  little  fire  burning  up- 
on it,  but  Perkins  had  di8f4)peared.  I 
stretched  myself  out  upon  the  moss,  in 
the  shade,  and  widted.  In  about  half  an 
hour  up  came  Perkins,  with  a  large  fish 
in  one  hand  and  a  lump  of  clay  in  the 
other.  I  now  understood  the  mystery. 
He  carefully  imbedded  the  fish  in  a  thin 
layer  of  clay,  placed  it  on  the  coals,  and 
then  went  down  to  the  shore  to  wash 
his  hands.  On  his  return  he  found  me 
watching  the  fire. 

**  *  Ho,  ho,  Mr.  £no8 ! '  said  he,  *  you  've 
found  me  out  1  But  you  won't  say  noth- 
in*.  GroshI  you  like  it  as  well  I  do. 
Look  'ee  there  I '  —  breaking  open  the 
clay,  from  which  arose  *  a  steam  of  rich- 
distilled  perfumes,' — *and,  I  say,  I  *ve 
got  the  box-lid  with  that  'ere  stuff  in  it, 
—  ho  1  ho  I '  and  the  scamp  roared  again. 

"  Out  of  a  hole  in  the  rock  he  brought 
salt  and  the  end  of  a  loaf,  and  between 
us  we  finished  the  fish.  Before  long,  I 
got  into  a  habit  <^  disappearing  in  the 
aflemoon. 

**  Now  and  then,  we  took  walks,  alone 
or  collectively,  to  the  nearest  village,  or 
even  to  Bridgeport,  for  the  papers  or  a 
late  book.  The  few  purchases  we  re- 
quired were  made  at  such  times,  and  sent 
down  in  a  cart,  or,  if  not  too  heavy,  car- 
ried by  Perkins  in  a  basket  I  noticed 
that  Abel,  whenever  we  had  occasion  to 
▼isit  a  grocery,  would  go  sniffing  around, 
alternately  attracted  or  repelled  by  the 
various  articles :  now  turning  away  with 
a  shudder  from  a  ham, — now  inhaling, 
with  a  fearful  delight  and  uncertainty, 
the  odor  of  smoked  herrings.  *  I  think 
herrings  must  feed  on  sea-weed,'  said  he, 
*  there  is  such  a  vegetable  attraction  about 
them.'  After  his  violent  v^etarian  ha- 
rangues, however,  he  hesitated  about  add- 
ing them  to  his  catalogue. 

^  But,  one  day,  as  we  were  passing 
through  the  village,  he  was  reminded  by 


the  mgn  of  '  Wabter  Crackers  '  in 
the  window  of  an  obscure  grocery,  that 
he  required  a  supply  of  those  articles, 
and  we  therefore  entered.  There  was 
a  splendid  Rhode -Island  cheese  on  the 
counter,  from  whicfi  the  shop -mistress 
was  just  cutting  a  slice  for  a  customer. 
Abel  leaned  over  it,  inhaling  the  rich, 
pungent  firagrance. 

"  *  £nos,'  said  he  to  me,  between  his 
sniffs,  <  this  impresses  me  like  flowers, — 
like  marigolds.  It  must  be, — really, — 
yes,  the  vegetable  element  is  predomi- 
nant My  instinct  towards  it  is  so  strong 
that  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  May  I  taste 
it,  Ma'am  ? ' 

"  The  woman  sliced  off  a  thin  comer, 
and  presented  it  to  him  on  the  knife. 

'**  Delicious  I '  he  exclaimed;  'I  am 
right, — this  is  the  True  Food.  Give  me 
two  pounds, — and  the  crackers,  Ma'am.' 

"I  turned  away,  quite  as  much  dis- 
gusted as  amused  with  this  charlatanism. 
And  yet  I  verily  believe  the  fellow  was 
ancere,  —  self-deluded  only.  I  had  by 
this  time  lost  my  faith  in  him,  though  not 
in  the  great  Arcadian  principles.  On 
reaching  home,  after  an  hour's  walk,  I 
found  our  household  in  unusual  commo- 
tion. Abel  was  writhing  in  intense  pain : 
he  had  eaten  the  whole  two  pounds  of 
cheese,  on  his  way  home  1  Hb  stomach, 
so  weakened  by  years  of  unhealthy  ab- 
stinence from  true  nourishment,  was  now 
terribly  tortured  by  this  sudden  stimulus. 
Mrs.  Shelldrake,  fortunately,  had  some 
mustard  among  her  stores,  and  could 
therefore  administer  a  timely  emetic 
His  life  was  saved,  but  he  was  very  ill 
for  two  or  three  days.  HoUins  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  circum- 
•tance  to  overthrow  the  authority  whieh 
Abel  had  gradually  acquired  on  the  sub- 
ject of  food.  He  was  so  arrogant  in  his 
nature  that  he  could  not  tolerate  the 
same  quality  in  another,  even  where 
their  views  coincided. 

<(  By  this  time  several  weeks  had  pass- 
ed away.  It  was  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  the  long  summer  heats  had  come.  I 
was  driven  out  of  my  attic  during  the 
middle  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  others 
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fimnd  it  pleasanter  on  the  doabty  shaded 
stoop  than  in  their  chambers.  We  were 
thus  thrown  more  together  than  usual, — 
a  circumstance  which  made  our  life  more 
monotonous  to  the  others,  as  I  could  see ; 
but  to  m^-self,  who  could  at  last  talk  to 
Eunice,  and  who  was  happj  at  the  very 
■ght  of  her,  this  *  heated  term'  seemed 
borrowed  from  Eljrsium.  1  read  aloud, 
and  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  gave  me 
confidence ;  many  passages  suggested  di&- 
cussions,  in  which  I  took  a  part ;  and  you 
may  judge,  Ned,  how  fast  I  got  on,  from 
the  fact  that  I  ventured  to  tell  Eunice  of 
my  fish- bakes  with  Perkins,  and  invite 
her  to  join  them.  After  that,  she,  also, 
often  disappeared  frtnn  sight  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  afternoon.* 

"Oh,  Mr.  Johnson,**  interrupted 
Mn.  Billings,  "  it  was  n't  for  the  fish !" 

**  Of  course  not,"  said  her  husband ;  "  it 
was  for  my  sake." 

*No,  you  need  not  think  it  was  for 
you.  Enoe,"  she  added  perceiving  the 
feminine  dilemma  into  which  she  had 
been  led,  ^all  this  is  not  necessary  to 
the  story.- 

"  Stop ! "  he  answered.  «  The  A.  C. 
has  been  revived  for  thif  night  only.  Do 
you  remember  our  platform,  or  rather 
DO-platfbrm  ?  I  must  follow  my  impulses, 
lod  say  whatever  comes  uppermost." 

"  Right,  Enos,"  said  Mr.  Johnson ;  "  I, 
ai  temportry  Arcadian  take  the  same 
ground.  My  instinct  tf'Us  me  that  you, 
Mrk  Billings,  must  permit  the  confes- 
aoo." 

She  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  and 
her  husband  continued. 

**  I  said  that  our  lazy  fif^  during  the 
hot  weather  had  become  a  little  monot- 
onous. The  Arcadian  plan  had  worked 
tolerabtj  well,  on  the  whole,  for  there 
was  very  Uttle  for  any  one  to  do,  —  Mrs. 
Sbelldrake  and  Perkins  Brown  except- 
ed. Oar  conversation,  however,  lacked 
aptrit  and  variety.  We  were,  perhaps 
tmconseioasly,  a  little  tired  of  hearing 
aad  asenting  to  the  same  sentiments. 
But,  one  evening,  about  this  time,  Hol- 
Giis  struck  upon  a  variation,  the  conse- 
qnences  of  which  be  little  foresaw.    We 


had  been  reading  one  of  Bnlwer's  works, 
(the  weather  was  too  hot  for  Psychol- 
ogy,) and  came  upon  this  paragraph,  or 
something  like  it : — 

<«  *  Ah,  Behind  the  Veil  I  We  see  the 
summer  smile  of  the  Earth, — enamelled 
meadow  and  limpid  stream,  —  but  what 
hides  she  in  her  sunless  heart  ?  Caverns 
of  serpents,  or  grottoes  of  priceless  gems  ? 
Youth,  whose  soul  sits  on  thy  counte- 
nance, thyself  wearing  no  mask,  strive 
not  to  lift  the  masks  of  others  1  Be  con- 
tent with  what  thou  seest;  and  wait  until 
Time  and  Experience  shall  teach  thee  to 
find  jealousy  behind  the  sweet  smile,  and 
hatred  under  the  honeyed  word  1 ' 

<•  This  seemed  to  us  a  dark  and  bitter 
reflection ;  but  one  or  another  of  us  re- 
called some  illustration  of  human  hypoc- 
risy, and  the  evidences,  by  the  simple 
fact  of  repetition,  gradually  led  to  a  di- 
vision of  opinion,  —  Hollins,  Sbelldrake, 
and  Miss  Ringtop  on  the  dark  side,  and 
the  rest  of  us  on  the  bright.  The  last, 
however,  contented  herself  with  quoting 
from  her  favorite  po^  Gamaliel  J.  Gaw- 
throp:— 

"  *  I  look  beyond  thy  brow*8  concealment! 
I  see  thy  spirirs  dark  revealmenti 
Thy  inner  self  betrayed  I  see: 
Thy  coward,  craven,  shivering  Mb  ! ' 

**  *  We  think  we  know  one  another,' 
exclaimed  Hollins ;  *  but  do  we  ?  We  see 
the  faults  of  others,  their  weaknesses,  their 
disagreeable  qualities,  and  we  keep  silent 
How  much  we  should  gain,  were  candor 
as  universal  as  conceidment  1  Then  each 
one,  seeing  himself  as  others  see  him, 
would  truly  know  himself.  How  much 
misunderstanding  might  be  avoided,  how 
much  ludden  shame  be  removed,  hope- 
less because  unspoken  love  made  glad, 
honest  admiration  cheer  its  object,  utter- 
ed sympathy  mitigate  misfortune,  —  in 
short,  how  much  brighter  and  happier 
the  world  would  become,  if  each  one  ex- 
pressed, everywhere  and  at  all  times,  his 
true  and  entire  feeling  I  Why,  even 
Evil  would  lose  half  its  power  I ' 

**  There  seemed  to  be  so  much  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  these  views  that  we  were 
all  dazzled  and  half- convinced  at  the 
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start.  So,  when  Hollins,  turning  towards 
me,  as  be  continaedi  exclaimed,—*  Come, 
why  should  not  this  candor  be  adopted  in 
our  Arcadia  ?  Will  any  one  —  will  you, 
Enos  —  commence  at  once  by  telling  me 
now — to  my  face — my  principal  faults  ?  * 
I  answered,  after  a  moment's  reflection,— 
*  You  have  a  great  deal  of  intellectual 
arrogance,  and  you  are,  phyucally,  very 
indolent' 

**  He  did  not  flinch  from  fhe  self-in- 
vited test,  though  he  looked  a  little  sur^ 
prised. 

**  *  Well  put,'  said  he,  *  though  I  do  not 
say  that  you  are  entirely  correct  Now, 
what  are  my  merits  ? ' 

"  *  You  are  clear-sighted,'  I  answered, 
'  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  and  cour- 
ageous in  the  avowal  of  your  thoughts.' 

"This  restored  the  balance,  and  we 
soon  began  to  confess  our  own  private 
faults  and  weaknesses.  Though  the  con- 
fessions did  not  go  very  deep,  —  no  one 
betraying  anything  we  did  not  all  know 
already,  —  yet  they  were  suflicient  to 
strengthen  Hollins  in  his  new  idea,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  Candor 
should  thenceforth  be  the  main  charm  of 
our  Arcadian  life.  It  was  the  very  thing 
/  wanted,  in  order  to  make  a  certain 
communication  to  Eunice ;  but  I  should 
px>bably  never  have  reached  the  point, 
had  not  the  same  candor  been  exercised 
towards  me,  from  a  quarter  where  I  least 
expected  it 

"  The  next  day,  Abel,  who  had  resum- 
ed his  researches  after  the  True  Food, 
came  home  to  supper  with  a  healthier 
color  than  I  had  before  seen  on  his  face. 

"  *  Do  you  know,'  said  he,  looking  shyly 
at  Hollins,  *  that  I  be^n  to  think  Beer  must 
be  a  natural  beverage  ?  There  was  an 
auction  in  the  village  to-day,  as  I  passed 
through,  and  I  stopped  at  a  cake-stand  to 
get  a  glass  of  water,  as  it  was  very  hot 
There  was  no  water, —  only  beer :  so  I 
thought  I  would  try  a  glass,  simply  as  an 
experiment  Beally,  the  flavor  was  very 
agreeable.  And  it  occurred  to  me,  on 
the  way  home,  that  all  the  elements  con- 
tained in  beer  are  vegetable.  Besides, 
fermentation   is  a  natural   process.     I 


think  the  question  has  never  been  prop- 
erly tested  before.' 

"  *  But  the  alcohol  1 '  exclaimed  Hollins. 

"  *  I  could  not  distinguish  any,  either 
by  taste  or  smelL  I  know  that  chemical 
analysis  is  said  to  show  it;  but  may  not 
the  alcohol  be  created,  somehow,  during 
the  analysis?' 

*'  *  Abel,'  said  Hollins,  in  a  fresh  burst 
of  candor,  *  you  will  never  be  a  Reform- 
er, until  you  possess  some  of  the  com- 
monest elements  of  knowledge.' 

"  The  rest  of  us  were  much  diverted : 
it  was  a  pleasant  relief  to  our  monoto- 
nous amiability. 

"  Abel,  however,  had  a  stubborn  streak 
in  his  character.  The  next  day  he  sent 
Perkins  Brown  to  Bridgeport  for  a  dozen 
bottles  of  *  Beer.*  Perkins,  either  inten- 
tionally or  by  mistake,  (I  always  suspect- 
ed the  former,)  brought  pint- bottles  of 
Scotch  ale,  which  he  placed  in  the  cool- 
est part  of  the  cellar.  The  evening  hap- 
pened to  be  exceedingly  hot  and  sultry, 
and,  as  we  were  all  fanning  ourselves  and 
talking  languidly,  Abel  bethought  him  of 
his  beer.  In  his  thirst,  he  drank  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  bottle,  almost  at  a  single 
draught 

***The  effect  of  beer,'  said  he,  'de- 
pends, I  think,  on  the  commixture  of  the 
nourishing  principle  of  the  grain  with  the 
cooling  properties  of  the  water.  Per- 
haps, hereafter,  a  liquid  food  of  the  same 
character  may  be  invented,  which  shall 
save  us  from  mastication  and  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth.' 

**  Hollins  and  Shelldrake,  at  his  invi- 
tation, divided  a  bottle  between  them, 
and  he  took  a  second.  The  potent  bev- 
erage was  not  long  in  acting  on  a  brain 
so  unaccustomed  to  its  influence.  He 
grew  unusually  talkative  and  sentimen- 
tal, in  a  few  minutes. 

** '  Oh,  sing,  somebody  I '  he  sighed  in 
hoarse  rapture :  '  the  night  was  made  for 
Song.' 

*'Miss  Ringtop,  nothing  loath,  imme- 
diately commenced,  *  When  stars  are  in 
the  quiet  skies';  but  scarcely  had  she 
finished  the  first  verse  before  Abel  in- 
terrupted her. 
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"  <  Candor  *s  the  order  of  the  day,  is 
n't  it  ? '  he  asked. 

«*Year  'Yes!'  two  or  three  an- 
fwered. 

•*  *  Well,  then/  said  he,  *  candidly,  Pan- 
fine,  you  've  got  the  dam'dest  squeaky 
voice' 

**  Miss  Ringtop  gare  a  faint  little  scream 
of  horror. 

**  *  Oh,  neyer  mind  I '  he  continued. 
'  We  act  according  to  impulse,  don't  we  ? 
And  I  've  the  impulse  to  swear ;  and  it 's 
right  Let  Nature  have  her  way.  Lis- 
ten !  Damn,  danm,  damn,  damn  1  I 
never  knew  it  was  so  easy.  Why,  there  *s 
a  pleasure  in  it !  Try  it,  Pauline !  try 
it  OQ  me !' 

"* «  Oh-ooh  I '  was  all  Miss  Bingtop 
coold  utter. 

«*AbelI  Abel  I '  exclaimed  Hollins, 
'the  beer  has  got  into  your  head.' 

"  *  No,  it  is  n't  Beer,  —  it 's  Candor  I ' 
laid  AbeL  'It  's  your  own  proposal, 
Hollins.  Suppose  it  's  evil  to  swear : 
is  n1  it  better  I  should  express  it,  and  be 
done  with  it,  than  keep  it  bottled  up,  to 
fennent  in  my  mind  ?  Oh,  you  're  a  pre- 
cioas,  consstent  old  humbug,  you  are  I ' 

•«And  therewith  he  jumped  off  the 
itoop,  and  went  dancing  awkwardly 
down  towards  the  water,  singing  in  -a 
mott  nnmelodious  voice,  ''T  is  home 
where'er  the  heart  is.' 

«*0h,  he  may  fall  into  the  water!' 
eadaimed  Eunice,  in  alarm. 

***Ue  's  not  fool  enough  to  do  that,' 
said  Shelldrake.  *  His  head  is  a  fittle 
hght,  that 's  all  The  air  will  cool  him 
down  presently.' 

But  she  arose  and  followed  him,  not 
nidsfied  with  this  assurance.  Miss  Bing- 
top lat  rigidly  stilL  She  would  have  re- 
ceived with  composure  the  news  of  his 
drowning. 

"  As  Eonice's  white  dress  disappeared 
among  the  cedars  crowning  the  shore,  I 
sprang  up  and  ran  afler  her.  I  knew 
Aat  Abel  was  not  intoxicated,  but  sim- 
ply excited,  and  I  had  no  fear  on  his  ac- 
count :  I  obeyed  an  involuntary  impulse. 
On  approsching  the  water,  I  heard  their 
voices, — hers  in  friendly  persuasion,  his 


in  sentimental  entreaty,— then  the  sound 
of  oars  in  the  rowlocks.  Looking  out  from 
the  last  clump  of  cedars,  I  saw  them  seat- 
ed in  the  boat,  Eunice  at  the  stem,  while 
Abel,  facing  her,  just  dipped  an  oar  now 
and  then  to  keep  from  drifting  with  the 
tide.  She  had  found  him  already  in 
the  fioat,  which  was  loosely  chained  to  a 
stone.  Stepping  on  one  of  the  forward 
thwarts,  in  her  eagerness  to  persuade  him 
to  return,  he  sprang  past  her,  jerked 
away  the  chain,  and  pushed  off  before 
she  could  escape.  She  would  have  fall- 
en, but  he  caught  her  and  placed  her  in 
the  stem,  and  then  seated  himself  at  the 
oars.  She  must  have  been  somewhat 
alarmed,  but  there  was  only  indignation 
in  her  voice.  All  this  had  transpired  be- 
fore my  arrival,  and  the  first  words  I 
heard  bound  me  to  the  spot  and  kept  me 
silent 

'<  *  Abel,  what  does  this  mean  ? '  she 
asked. 

**  *  It  means  Fate,  —  Destiny ! '  he  ex- 
cliumed,  rather  wildly.  *  Ah,  Eunice, 
ask  the  night,  and  the  moon,  —  ask  the 
impulse  which  told  you  to  follow  me ! 
Let  us  be  candid,  like  the  old  Arcadians 
we  imitate.  Eunice,  we  know  that  we 
love  each  other :  why  should  we  conceal 
it  any  longer?  The  Angel  of  Love 
comes  down  from  the  stars  on  his  azure 
wings,  and  whispers  to  our  hearts.  Let 
us  confess  to  each  other  1  The  female 
heart  should  not  be  timid,  in  this  pure 
and  beautiful  atmosphere  of  Love  which 
we  breathe.  Come,  Eunice  !  we  are 
alone  :  let  your  heart  speak  to  me  I ' 

**Ned,  if  you  've  ever  been  in  love, 
(we  11  talk  of  that,  afler  a  while,)  you 
will  easily  understand  what  tortures  I 
endured,  in  thus  hearing  him  speak. 
That  he  should  love  Eunice !  It  was  a 
profanation  to  her,  an  outrage  to  me. 
Yet  the  assurance  with  which  he  spoke  ! 
Could  she  love  this  conceited,  ridiculous, 
repulsive  fellow,  afler  all  ?  I  almost 
gasped  for  breath,  as  I  clinched  the 
prickly  boughs  of  the  cedars  in  my 
hands,  and  set  my  teeth,  waiting  to  hear 
her  answer. 

"  *  I  will  not  hear  such  language  I  Take 
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me  back  to  the  shore  I '  she  said,  in  very 
short,  decided  tones. 

**  *  Oh,  Eunice,*  he  groaned,  (and  now, 
I  think,  he  was  perfectly  sober,)  *  don't 
yon  love  me,  indeed  ?  /  love  you,— from 
my  heart  I  do :  yes,  I  love  you.  Tell  me 
how  you  feel  towards  me.*  • 

"  *  Abel,*  said  she,  earnestly,  *  I  feel 
towards  you  only  as  a  friend ;  and  if  you 
wish  me  to  retain  a  friendly  interest  in 
you,  you  must  never  again  talk  in  this 
manner.  I  do  not  love  you,  and  I  never 
shall.    Let  me  go  back  to  the  house.* 

**  His  head  dropped  upon  his  breast, 
but  he  rowed  back  to  the  shore,  drew  the 
bow  upon  the  rocks,  and  assisted  her  to 
land.  Then,  sitting  down,  he  groaned 
forth,— 

"  *  Oh,  Eunice,  you  have  broken  my 
heart ! '  and  putting  his  big  hands  to  his 
face,  began  to  cry. 

"  She  turned,  placed  one  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  calm,  but  kind 
tone, — 

"  *  I  am  very  sorry,  Abel,  but  I  can- 
not help  it* 

"  I  slipped  aside,  that  she  might  not  see 
me,  and  we  returned  by  separate  paths. 

"  I  slept  very  little  that  night  The 
conviction,  which  I  had  chased  away 
from  my  mind  as  o^en  as  it  returned, 
that  our  Arcadian  experiment  was  tak- 
ing a  ridiculous  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
practicable development,  became  clearer 
and  stronger.  I  felt  sure  that  our  h'ttle 
community  could  not  hold  together  much 
longer  without  an  explosion.  I  had  a 
presentiment  that  Eunice  shared  my  im- 
pressions. My  feelings  towards  her  had 
reached  that  crisis  where  a  declaration 
was  imperative :  but  how  to  make  it  ?  It 
was  a  terrible  struggle  between  my  shy- 
ness and  my  afiection.  There  was  an- 
other circumstance,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  which  troubled  me  not  a  lit- 
tle. Miss  Ringtop  evidently  sought  my 
company,  and  made  me,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  recipient  of  her  sentimental 
outpourings.  I  was  not  bold  enough  to 
repel  her,  —  indeed,  I  had  none  of  that 
tact  which  is  so  useful  in  such  emergen- 
cies, —  and  she  seemed  to  misinterpret 


my  snbmis^on.  Not  only  was  her  con- 
versation pointedly  directed  to  me,  but 
she  looked  at  me,  when  singing,  (espe- 
cially, ^  Thou,  thou,  reign'st  in  this  bo- 
som I ')  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  very 
uncomfortable.  What  if  Eunice  should 
suspect  an  attachment  towards  her,  <m 
my  part  ?  What  if —  oh,  horror !  —  I 
had  unconsciously  said  or  done  something 
to  impress  Miss  Ringtop  herself  with  tha 
same  conviction?  I  shuddered  as  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind.  One  thing 
was  very  certain :  this  suspense  was  not 
to  be  endured  much  longer. 

"  We  had  an  unusuaUy  silent  breakfast 
the  next  morning.  Abel  scarcely  spoke, 
which  the  others  attributed  to  a  natural 
feeling  of  shame,  afler  his  display  of  the 
previous  evening.  Hollins  and  Shell- 
drake  discussed  Temperance,  with  a  spe- 
cial view  to  his  edification,  and  Miss 
Ringtop  favored  us  with  several  quota- 
tions about  *  the  maddening  bowl,' — bnk 
he  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Eunice 
was  pale  and  thoughtful.  I  had  no 
doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  she  was  already 
contemplating  a  removal  from  Arcadia. 
Perkins,  whose  perceptive  faculties  were 
by  no  means  dull,  whispered  to  me, 
*  Sha*n*t  I  bring  up  some  porgies  for  sup- 
I$er  ?  *  but  I  shook  my  head.  I  was  busy 
with  other  thoughts,  and  did  not  join  him 
in  the  wood,  that  day. 

**  The  forenoon  was  overcast,  with  fre- 
quent showers.  Each  one  occupied  his 
or  her  room  until  dinner-time,  when  we 
met  again  with  something  of  the  old  ge- 
niality. There  was  an  evident  effort  to 
restore  our  former  flow  of  good  feeling. 
AbePs  experience  with  the  beer  was  free- 
ly discussed.  He  insisted  strongly  that 
he  had  not  been  laboring  under  its  ef- 
fects, and  proposed  a  mutual  test  He, 
Shelldrake,  and  Hollins  were  to  drink  it 
in  equal  measures,  and  compare  obser- 
vations as  to  their  physical  sensations. 
The  others  agreed,  —  quite  willingly,  I 
thought,  —  but  I  refused.  I  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  desperate  attempt  at 
candor,  and  Abel's  fate  was  fresh  before 
my  eyes. 

^  My  nervous  agitation  increased  dor- 
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ing  tbe  day,  and,  after  sunset,  fearing 
lest  I  shoald  betray  my  excitement  in 
tome  way,  I  walked  down  to  the  end  of 
tbe  promontory,  and  took  a  seat  on  the 
rocks.  The  sky  had  cleared,  and  the 
air  was  deliciously  cool  and  sweet  The 
Soond  was  spread  ont  before  me  like 
a  sea,  for  the  Long-Island  shore  was 
reiied  in  a  silvery  mist.  My  mind  was 
Modied  and  calmed  by  the  indnences  of 
the  scene,  until  the  moon  arose.  Moon- 
light, you  know,  disturbs,~at  least,  when 
one  is  in  love.  (Ah,  Ned,  I  see  yott  un- 
derstand it !)  I  felt  blissfully  miserable, 
ready  to  cry  with  joy  at  the  knowledge 
that  I  loved,  and  with  fear  and  vexation 
at  my  cowardice,  at  the  same  time. 

'  Suddenly  I  heard  a  rustling  beside 
me.  Every  nerve  in  my  body  tingled, 
and  I  turned  my  head,  with  a  beating 
a&d  expectant  heart  Pshaw!  It  was 
ICas  Ringtop,  who  spread  her  blue  dress 
on  the  rock  beside  me,  and  shook  back 
her  long  curls,  and  sighed,  as  she  gazed 
at  the  silver  path  of  the  moon  on  the 
inter. 

*  *  Oh,  bow  delicious ! '  she  cried.  *  How 
it  seems  to  set  the  spirit  free,  and  we  wan- 
der off  on  the  wings  of  Fancy  to  other 
ipheres!' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I,  <  it  is  very  beautiful,  but 
nd,  when  one  is  alone.' 

I  was  thinking  of  Eunice. 

••  *  How  inadequate,*  she  continued,  *  is 
language  to  express  the  emotions  which 
nch  a  scene  calls  up  in  the  bosom  !  Po- 
etry ak)ne  is  the  voice  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  we,  who  are  not  poets,  must 
borrow  the  language  of  the  gifled  sons 
of  Song.  Oh,  Enos,  I  wish  you  were  a 
poet !  But  you  feel  poetry,  I  know  you 
da  I  have  seen  it  in  your  eyes,  when  I 
quoted  the  burning  lines  of  Adeliza  Kel- 
ley,  or  the  soul-breathings  of  Gamaliel  J. 
Gawthrop.  In  him^  particularly,  I  find 
the  voice  of  my  own  nature.  Do  you 
know  his  "Night-Whispers"?  How  it 
embodies  the  feelings  of  such  a  scene  as 
this! 

"Star-drooping  bowers  bending  down  the 
spacci, 
And  moonlit  glories  sweep  star-footed  on ; 


And  pale,  sweet  rivers,  in  their  shining 

races, 
Are  ever  gliding  throagh  the  moonlit  places, 
With  silver  ripples  on  their  tranced  faces, 
And  forests  clasp  their  dusky  hands,  with  low 

and  soUen  moan !  ** 

^ '  ^  I '  she  continued,  as  I  made  no 
reply,  *  this  is  an  hour  for  the  soul  to  un- 
veil its  most  secret  chambers  I  Do  you 
not  think,  Enos,  that  love  rises  supe- 
rior to  all  conventionalities?  that  those 
whose  souls  are  in  unison  should  be  al- 
lowed to  reveal  themselves  to  each  other, 
regardless  of  the  world's  opinions  ?  * 

"  *  Yes ! '  said  I,  earnestly. 

"  *  Enos,  do  you  understand  me  ? '  she 
asked,  in  a  tender  voice, —  almost  a  whis^ 
per. 

** '  Yes,'  said  I)  with  a  blushing  confi- 
dence of  my  own  passion. 

"  *  Then,*  she  whispered,  *  our  hearts 
are  wholly  in  unison.  I  know  you  are 
true,  Enos.  I  know  your  noble  nature, 
and  I  will  never  doubt  you.  This  is  in- 
deed happiness  I ' 

*<  And  therewith  she  laid  her  head  on 
my  shoulder,  and  sighed, — 

** '  Life  remits  his  tortnres  cruel. 
Love  illumes  his  fairest  fuel, 
When  the  hearts  that  once  were  dual 
Meet  as  one,  in  sweet  renewal ! ' 

"  *  Miss  Ringtop ! '  I  cried,  starting  away 
from  her,  in  alarm,  *  you  don't  mean  that 
—  that' 

"I  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"*Yes,  Enos,  dear  Enos!  henceforth 
we  belong  to  each  other.' 

**  The  painful  embarrassment  I  felt,  as 
her  true  meaning  shot  through  my  mind, 
surpassed  anything  I  had  imagined,  or 
experienced  in  anticipation,  when  plan- 
ning how  I  should  declare  myself  to  Eu- 
nice. Miss  Ringtop  was  at  least  ten  years 
older  than  I,  far  from  handsome,  (but 
you  remember  her  face,)  and  so  afiect- 
edly  sentimental,  that  I,  sentimental  as  1 
was  then,  was  sick  of  hearing  her  talk. 
Her  hallucination  was  so  monstrous,  and 
gave  me  such  a  Shock  of  desperate  alarm, 
that  I  spoke,  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo> 
ment,  with  great  enei^,  without  regard- 
ing how  her  feelings  might  be  wounded. 
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*'  *  You  mistake  I '  I  exclaimed.  *  I  did 
n't  mean  that,  —  I  did  n't  understand  you. 
Don't  talk  to  me  that  way, — don't  look 
at  me  in  that  way,  Miss  Ringtop  I  We 
were  never  meant  for  each  other, — I 

was  n't You  're  so  much  older,  — 

I  mean  different  It  can't  be,  — no,  it 
can  never  be !  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
house:  the  night  is  cold.' 

"  I  rose  hastily  to  my  feet.  She  mur- 
mured something, — what,  I  did  not  stay 
to  hear, —  but,  plunging  through  the  ce- 
dars, was  hurrying  with  all  speed  to  the 
house,  when,  half-way  up  the  lawn,  beside 
one  of  the  rocky  knobs,  I  met  Eunice, 
who  was  apparently  on  her  way  to  join  us. 
In  my  excited  mood,  after  the  ordeal 
through  which  I  had  just  passed,  every- 
thing seemed  easy.  My  usual  timidity 
was  blown  to  the  four  winds.  I  went  di- 
rectly to  her,  took  her  hand,  and  said,— 

"  *  Eunice,  the  others  are  driving  me 
mad  with  their  candor;  will  you  let  me 
be  candid,  too  ? ' 

"  *  I  think  you  are  always  candid,  Enos,' 
she  answered. 

"  Even  then,  if  I  had  hesitated,  I  should 
have  been  lost  But  I  went  on,  without 
pausing, — 

"  *  Eunice,  I  love  you, — I  have  loved 
you  since  we  first  met  I  came  here  that 
I  might  be  near  you ;  but  I  must  leave  you 
fi)rever,  and  to-night,  unless  you  can  trust 
your  life  in  my  keeping.  God  help  me, 
since  we  have  been  together  I  have  lost 
my  faith  in  almost  everything  but  you. 
Pardon  me,  if  I  am  impetuous,  —  differ- 
ent from  what  I  have  seemed.  I  have 
struggled  so  hard  to  speak  I  I  have  been 
a  coward,  Eunice,  because  of  my  love. 
But  now  I  have  spoken,  from  my  heart 
of  hearts.  Look  at  me :  I  can  bear  it 
now.  Read  the  truth  in  my  eyes,  before 
you  answer.' 

"  I  felt  her  hand  tremble  while  I  spoke. 
As  she  turned  towards  me  her  face,  which 
had  been  averted,  the  moon  shone  full  up- 
on it,  and  I  saw  that  tears  were  upon  her 
cheeks.  What  was  said —  whether  any- 
thing was  said  —  I  cannot  tell.  I  felt  the 
blessed  fact,  and  that  was  enough.  That 
was  the  dawning  of  the  true  Arcadia." 


Mrs.  Billings,  who  had  been  silent 

during  this  recital,  took  her  husband's 
hand  and  smiled.  Mr.  Johnson  felt  a  dull 
pang  about  the  region  of  his  heart.  If  he 
had  a  secret,  however,  I  do  not  feel  josti- 
fied  in  betraying  it 

"  It  was  late,"  Mr.  Billings  condnued, 
"  before  we  returned  to  the  house.    I  had 
a  special  dread  of  again  encountering 
Miss  Ringtop,  but  she  was  wandering  up 
and  down  the  bluff,  under  the  pines,  sing- 
ing, 'The  dream  b  past'    There  was  a 
sound  of  loud  voices,  as  we  approached 
the  stoop.     Hollins,  Shelldrake  and  his 
wife,  and  Abel  Mallory  were  sitting  to- 
gether near  the  door.    Perkins  Brown, 
as  usual,  was  crouched  on  the  lowest  step, 
with  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  rubbing 
the  top  of  his  boot  with  a  vigor  which  be- 
trayed to  me  some  secret  mirth.  He  look- 
ed up  at  me  from  under  his  straw  hat  with 
the  grin  of  a  malicious  Puck,  glanced  to- 
wards the  group,  and  made  a  curious  ges- 
ture with  his  thumb.    There  were  sever- 
al empty  pint-bottles  on  the  stoop. 

"  *  Now,  are  you  sure  you  can  bear  &e 
test?'  we  heard  Hollins  ask,  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

"*Bearit?  Why,  to  be  sure !' replied 
Shelldrake ;  *  if  I  could  n't  bear  it,  or  if 
you  could  n't,  your  theory  *s  done  for. 
Try  I    I  can  stand  it  as  long  as  you  can.' 

** « Well,  then,'  said  Hollins,  '  I  think 
you  are  a  very  ordinary  man.  I  derive 
no  intellectual  benefit  from  my  inter- 
course with  you,  but  your  house  is  con- 
venient to  me.  I  'm  under  no  obligations 
for  your  hospitality',  however,  because  my 
company  is  an  advantage  to  you.  Indeed, 
if  I  were  treated  according  to  my  deserts, 
yon  could  n't  do  enough  for  me.' 

"  Mrs.  Shelldrake  was  up  in  arms. 

<<  *  Indeed,'  she  exclaimed,  *  I  think  yon 
get  as  good  as  you  deserve,  and  more  too.' 

**  <  Elvira,'  said  he,  with  a  benevolent 
condescension, '  I  have  no  doubt  you  think 
80,  for  your  mind  belongs  to  the  lowest 
and  most  material  sphere.  You  have 
your  place  in  Nature,  and  you  fill  it;  but 
it  is  not  for  you  to  judge  of  intelligences 
which  move  only  on  the  upper  planes.' 

"  *  Hollins,'  said  Shelldrake, '  Elviiy  's 
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t  good  wife  and  a  sensible  woman,  and  I 
won't  allow  you  to  turn  up  your  nose  at 
ber/ 

"•I  am  not  surprised,'  he  answered, 
'that  jou  should  fail  to  stand  the  test  I 
did  n't  expect  it' 

•*  *  Let  me  try  it  on  you  I '  cried  Shell- 
drake.  *  You»  now,  have  some  intellect, 
—  I  don't  deny  that,  —  but  not  so  much, 
hj  a  long  vhot,  as  you  think  you  have. 
Besides  that,  you  're  awfully  selfish  in 
jour  opinions.  You  won't  admit  that 
anybody  can  be  right  who  differs  from 
you.  You  've  sponged  on  me  for  a  long 
time ;  but  I  suppose  I  've  learned  some- 
thing from  you,  so  we  'U  call  it  even.  I 
think,  however,  that  what  you  call  acting 
according  to  impulse  is  simply  an  excuse 
to  cover  your  own  laziness.' 

" '  Gosh  !  that 's  it  I '  interrupted  Per- 
kins, jumping  up ;  then,  recollecting  him- 
self, he  sank  down  on  the  steps  again,  and 
fbook  with  a  suppressed  *  Ho  I  ho  1  ho  1 ' 

^H<Jlins,  however,  drew  himself  up 
vith  an  exasperated  air. 

•"  *  Sbelldrake,'  said  he,  <I  pity  you. 
I  always  knew  your  ignorance,  but  I 
thought  you  honest  in  your  human  char- 
acter. I  never  suspected  you  of  envy 
and  malice.  However,  the  true  Reform- 
er must  expect  to  be  misunderstood  and 
Busrepresented  by  meaner  minds.  That 
love  which  I  bear  to  all  creatures  teaches 
me  to  forgive  you.  Without  such  love, 
an  plans  of  progress  must  faiL  Is  it  not 
so.  Abel?' 

"  Shelldrake  could  only  ejaculate  the 
words,  *  Fity  I'  *  Forgive  1 '  in  his  most 
contemptuous  tone ;  while  Mrs.  Shell- 
diake,  rocking  violently  in  her  chair, 
give  utterance  to  that  peculiar  cluck- 
ing ■  ^,  a,  a,  ts'  whereby  certain  women 
express  emotions  too  deep  for  words. 

^  Abel,  roused  by  HoUins's  quesdon, 
answered^  with  a  sudden  energy,  — 

**  *  Lore !  there  is  no  love  in  the  world. 
Where  will  you  find  it  ?  Tell  me,  and 
1 11  go  there.  Love  I  I 'd  like  to  see  it  I 
If  all  human  hearts  were  like  mine,  we 
might  have  an  Arcadia;  but  most  men 
have  no  hearts.  The  world  is  a  misera- 
Ue,  boUow,  deceitful  shell  of  vanity  and 


hypocrisy.  No :  let  us  give  up.  Wc  were 
born  before  our  time :  this  age  is  not  wor- 
thy of  us.' 

"  Hollins  stared  at  the  speaker  in  ut- 
ter amazement.  Shelldrake  gave  a  long 
whbtle,  and  finally  gasped  out,  — 

"*  Well,  what  next?' 

"  None  of  us  were  prepared  for  such  a 
sudden  and  complete  wreck  of  our  Arca- 
dian scheme.  The  foundations  had  been 
sapped  before,  it  is  true ;  but  we  had  not 
perceived  it ;  and  now,  in  two  short  days, 
the  whole  edifice  tumbled  about  our  cars. 
Though  it  was  inevitable,  we  felt  a  shock 
of  sorrow,  and  a  silence  fell  upon  us.  On- 
ly that  scamp  of  a  Perkins  Brown,  chuck- 
ling and  rubbing  his  boot,  really  rejoiced. 
I  could  have  kicked  him. 

'*  We  all  went  to  bed,  feeling  that  the 
charm  of  our  Arcadian  life  was  over.  I 
was  so  full  of  the  new  happiness  of  love 
that  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  regret 
I  seemed  to  have  leaped  at  once  into  re- 
sponsible manhood,  and  a  glad  rush  of 
oourage  filled  me  at  the  knowledge  that 
my  own  heart  was  a  better  oracle  than 
those  —  now  so  shamefully  overthrown— 
on  whom  I  had  so  long  implicitly  relied. 
In  the  first  revulsion  of  feeling,  I  was 
perhaps  unjust  to  my  associates.  I  see 
now,  more  clearly,  the  causes  of  those 
vagaries,  which  originated  in  a  genuine 
aspiration,  and  failed  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  true  nature  of  Man,  quite  as  much 
as  from  the  egotism  of  the  individuals. 
Other  attempts  at  reorganizing  Society 
were  made  about  the  same  time  by  men 
of  culture  and  experience,  but  in  the  A. 
C.  we  had  neither.  Our  leaders  had 
caught  a  few  half-truths,  which,  in  their 
minds,  were  speedily  warped  into  errors. 
I  can  laugh  over  the  absurdities  I  helped 
to  perpetrate,  but  I  must  confess  that  the 
experiences  of  those  few  weeks  went  far 
towards  making  a  man  of  me." 

"Did  the  A.  C.  break  up  at  once?" 
asked  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Not  precisely;  though  Eunice  and 
I  lefl  the  house  within  two  days,  as  wo 
had  agreed.  We  were  not  married  im^ 
mediately,  however.  Three  long  years 
— years  of  hope  and  mutual  encourago* 
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ment  —  passed  away  before  that  happy 
consummation.  Before  our  departure, 
Hollins  had  fallen  into  his  old  mtmner, 
convinced,  apparently,  that  Candor  must 
be  postponed  to  a  better  age  of  the  world. 
But  the  quarrel  rankled  in  Shelldrake's 
mind,  and  especially  in  that  of  his  wife. 
I  could  see  by  her  looks  and  little  fidgety 
ways  that  his  further  stay  would  be  very 
uncomfortable.  Abel  Mallory,  finding 
himself  gaining  in  weight  and  improving 
in  color,  had  no  thought  of  returning.  The 
day  previous,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  he 
had  discovered  Perkins  Brown's  secret 
kitchen  in  the  woods. 

"  *  Golly  ! '  said  that  youth,  in  describ- 
ing the  circumstance  to  me,  *I  had  to 
ketch  tUH)  porgies  that  day.' 

"Miss  Ringtop,  who  must  have  sus- 
pected the  new  relation  between  Eunice 
and  myself,  was  for  the  most  part  rigidly 
silent  If  she  quoted,  it  was  from  the  dark- 
est and  dreariest  utterances  of  her  fa- 
vorite Gamaliel. 

"  What  happened  after  our  departure 
I  learned  from  Perkins,  on  the  return  of 
the  Shelldrakes  to  Norridgeport,  in  Sep- 
tember. Mrs.  Shelldrake  stoutly  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  make  Hollins's  bed, 
or  to  wash  his  shirts.  Her  brain  was 
dull,  to  be  sure ;  but  she  was  therefore 
all  the  more  stubborn  in  her  resentment. 
He  bore  this  state  of  things  for  about  a 
week,  when  his  engagements  to  lecture 
in  Ohio  suddenly  called  him  away.  Abel 
and  Miss  Ringtop  were  left  to  wander 
about  the  promontory  in  company,  and 
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to  exchange  lamentations  on  the  holI<x«r— 
ness  of  human  hopes  or  the  pleasures  of* 
despidr.    Whether  it  was  owing  to  tiiat 
attraction  of  sex  which  would  make  ^Loy 
man  and  any  woman,  thrown  togetlier 
on  a  desert  island,  finally  become  mates, 
or  whether  she  skilfully  ministered     to 
Abel's  sentimental  vanity,  I  will  not  iixi> 
dertake  to  decide :  but  the  fact  is,  Qtey 
were  actually  betrothed,  on  leaving  Ar»- 
cadia.    I  think  he  would  willingly  have 
retreated,  after  his  return  to  the  world  ; 
but  that  was  not  so  easy.    Miss  Ringtop 
held  him  with  an  inexorable  clutch.  Thej 
were  not  married,  however,  until  jnst  be- 
fore his  departure  for  California,  whith- 
er she  afterwards  followed  him.     She 
died  in  less  than  a  year,  and  left  him 
free." 

^  And  what  became  of  the  other  Arca- 
dians ?  "  asked  Mr.  Johnson. 

"The  Shelldrakes  are  still  living  in 
Norridgeport  They  have  become  Spir- 
itualists, I  understand,  and  cultivate  Me- 
diums. Hollins,  when  I  last  heard  of 
him,  was  a  Deputy  Surveyor  in  the  New 
York  Custom-House.  Perkins  Brown  is 
our  butcher,  here  in  Waterbury,  and  he 
often  asks  me, — *  Do  you  take  chloride 
of  soda  on  your  beefsteaks  ? '  He  is  as 
fat  as  a  prize  ox,  and  the  father  of  &rB 
children." 

"  Enos ! "  exclaimed  Mrs,  Billings,  look- 
ing at  the  clock,  "  it 's  nearly  midnight  I 
Mr.  Johnson  must  be  very  tired,  after 
such  a  long  story.  The  Chapter  of  the 
A.  G.  is  hereby  closed  1 " 


SNOW. 


All  through  the  long  hours  of  yester- 
day the  low  clouds  hung  close  above  our 
heads,  to  pour  with  more  unswerving  aim 
their  constant  storm  of  sleet  and  snow, — 
sometimes  working  in  soft  silence,  some- 
times with  impatient  gusty  breaths,  but 
always  busily  at  work.  Darkness  brought 


no  rest  to  these  laborious  warriors  of  the 
air,  but  only  fiercer  strife :  the  wild  winds 
rose ;  noisy  recruits,  they  howled  beneath 
the  eaves,  or  swept  around  the  walls,  like 
hungry  wolves,  now  here,  now  there, 
howling  at  opposite  doors.  Thus,  through 
the  anxious  and  wakeful  night,  the  storm 
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went  on.  Hie  lioosebold  lay  vexed  hy 
Iroken  dreams,  with  ohanging  fancies  of 
kit  diildren  on  aolitarjr  moors,  of  sleighs 
kopelesBlj  OYertomed  in  drifted  and  path- 
fe»  goiget,  or  of  107  cordage  upon  dis- 
abled ressels  in  Arctic  seas ;  ondl  a  soft- 
er warmth,  as  of  sheltering  snow-wreaths, 
kflad  all  into  deeper  rest  till  morning. 

Amd  what  a  morning  1  The  son,  a 
youBg  conqueror,  sends  in  his  glorious 
rsya,  like  heralds,  to  rouse  us  for  the  in- 
spection of  his  Sophies.  The  baffled  foe, 
retiriog,  has  lef\  far  and  near  the  high- 
be^>ed  ^xmIs  behind.  The  glittering 
plains  own  the  new  victor.  Over  aU 
these  level  and  wide -swept  meadows, 
over  all  these  drifted,  spotless  slopes,  he 
is  proclaimed  undisputed  monarch.  On 
the  wooded  hill-sides  the  startled  shadows 
arein  motioii ;  they  flee  like  young  &wns, 
boonding  upward  and  downward  over 
sock  and  dell,  as  through  the  long  gleam- 
tog  arches  the  king  comes  marching  to 
his  throne.  But  shade  yet  lingers  undis- 
lorbed  in  the  vaUeys,  mingled  with  timid 
smoke  from  household  chimneys ;  blue  as 
the  «noke,  a  gausy  haxe  is  twined  around 
the  brow  of  every  distant  hill ;  and  the 
BHBe  aof^  azure  confuses  the  outlines  of 
the  nearer  trees,  to  whose  branches  snowy 
wreaths  are  clinging,  far  up  among  tlus 
houghs,  like  strange  new  flowers.  Every- 
whoe  the  unstained  surface  glistens  in 
Ihie  Bonbeams.  In  the  curves  and  wreaths 
and  toiTets  of  the  drifts  a  blue  tinge  nes- 
de&  The  freeh  pure  sky  answers  to  it ; 
every  cloud  has  vanished,  save  one  or  two 
whkh  linger  near  the  horizon,  pardoned 
offmders,  seeming  far  too  innocent  for 
Mischief,  although  their  dark  and  stolen 
hrothen,  banished  ignominiously  below 
the  horizon's  verge,  may  be  plotting 
namdess  treachery  there.  Hie  bcook 
itill  flows  fisibly  through  the  valley,  and 
tbenyriad  rocks  that  dieck  ks  course  are 
al  rounded  with  fleecy  surfaces,  till  they 
eeem  like  flocks  of  tranquil  aheep  that 
drink  the  shallow  flood. 

Ihe  day  b  one  of  moderate  cold,  but 
dear  and  bracing ;  the  air  sparkles  like 
the  BOW ;  everything  aeems  djT'  and  reso- 
nant, hke  the  wood  of  a  violin.  All  sounds 


are  musical, — the  voices  of  children,  the 
coomg  of  doves,  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
the  chopping  of  wood,  the  creaking  of 
country  sleds,  the  sweet  jangle  of  sleigh- 
bells.  The  snow  has  fallen  under  a  cold 
temperature,  and  the  flakes  are  perfectly 
crystallized ;  every  shrub  we  pass  bears 
wreaths  which  glitter  as  gorgeously  as 
the  nebula  in  the  constellation  Perseus ; 
but  in  another  hour  of  sunshine  every 
one  of  those  fragile  outlines  will  disappear, 
and  the  white  surface  glitter  no  longer 
with  stars,  but  with  star-dust  On  such 
a  day,  the  universe  seems  to  hold  but 
three  pure  tints,— blue,  white,  and  green. 
The  loveliness  of  the  universe  seems  sim- 
plifled  to  its  last  extreme  of  refined  deli- 
cacy. That  sensation  we  poor  mortals 
often  have,  of  being  just  on  the  edge  of 
infinite  beauty,  yet  with  always  a  linger- 
ing film  between,  never  presses  down 
more  closely  than  on  days  like  this.  £v- 
er3rthing  seems  perfectly  prepared  to  sa- 
tiate the  soul  with  inexpressible  felicity 
if  we  could  only,  by  one  infinitesinuu 
step  farther,  reach  the  mood  to  dwell  in 
it 

Leaving  behind  us  the  sleighs  and 
snow-shovels  of  the  street,  we  turn  noise- 
lessly toward  the  radiant  margin  of  the 
sunlit  woods.  The  yellow  willows  on  the 
causeway  bum  like  flame  against  the 
darker  background,  and  will  bum  on 
nndl  they  burst  into  April  Yonder 
pines  and  hemlocks  stand  motionless  and 
dark  against  the  sky.  The  statelier  trees 
have  already  shaken  all  the  snow  from 
their  summits,  but  it  still  clothes  the  low- 
er ones  with  a  white  covering  that  looks 
solid  as  marble.  Yet  see  how  lightly  it  es- 
capes I  —  a  slight  gust  shakes  a  single  tree, 
there  Us  a  Statdhbach  for  a  moment,  and 
the  branches  stand  free  as  in  summer,  a 
pyramid  of  green  amid  the  whiteness  of 
the  yet  imprisoned  forest  Each  branch 
raises  itself  when  emancipated,  thus  chang- 
ing the  whole  outline  of  the  growth ;  and 
the  snow  beneath  is  punctured  with  a 
thousand  little  depressions,  where  the 
petQr  avalanches  have  just  buried  them- 
selves and  disappeared. 

In  crossing  this  white  level,  we  have 
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been  tracking  our  way  across  an  invbible 
pond,  which  was  alive  last  week  with 
five  hundred  skaters.  Now  there  is  a  foot 
of  snow  upon  it,  through  which  there  is  a 
boyish  excitement  in  making  the  first 
path.  Looking  back  upon  our  track,  it 
proves  to  be  like  all  other  human  paths, 
straight  in  intention,  but  slightly  devious 
in  deed.  We  have  gay  companions  on 
our  way ;  for  a  breeze  overtakes  us,  and 
a  hundred  little  simooms  of  drift  whirl 
along  beside  us,  and  whelm  in  miniature 
burial  whole  caravans  of  dry  leaves. 
Here,  too,  our  track  intersects  with  that 
of  some  previous  passer ;  he  has  but  just 
gone  on,  judging  by  the  freshness  of  the 
trail,  and  we  can  study  his  character  and 
purposes.  The  large  boots  betoken  a 
wood -man  or  ice -man:  yet  such  a  one 
would  hardly  have  stepped  so  irresolute- 
ly where  a  little  film  of  water  has  spread 
between  the  ice  and  snow  and  given  a 
look  of  insecurity;  and  here  again  he 
has  stopped  to  observe  the  wreaths  on 
this  pendent  bough,  and  this  snow-filled 
bird's-nest  And  there  the  footsteps  of 
the  lover  of  beauty  turn  abruptly  to  the 
road  again,  and  he  vanishes  from  us  for- 
ever. 

As  we  wander  on  through  the  wood, 
all  the  labyrinths  of  summer  are  buried 
beneath  one  white  inviting  pathway,  and 
the  pledge  of  perfect  loneliness  is  given 
by  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  all-reveal- 
ing snow.  There  appears  nothbg  living 
except  a  downy  woodpecker,  whirling 
round  and  round  upon  a  young  beech- 
stem,  and  a  few  sparrows,  plump  with 
grass -seed  and  hurrying  with  ^'erking 
flight  down  the  sunny  glade.  But  the 
trees  furnish  society  enough.  What  a 
congress  of  ermined  kings  is  this  circle 
of  hemlocks,  which  stand,  white  in  their 
sofl  raiment,  around  the  dais  of  this  wood- 
land pond !  Are  they  held  here,  like  the 
sovereigns  in  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  till  some  mortal  breaks  their 
spell?  What  sage  counsels  must  be 
theirs,  as  they  nod  their  weary  heads 
and  whisper  ghostly  memories  and  old 
men's  tales  to  each  other,  while  the  red 
leaves  dance  on  the  snowy  sward  below,  or 
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a  fox  or  squirrel  steals  hurriedly  throogli 
the  wild  and  wintry  night  I  Here  and 
there  is  some  discrowned  Lear,  who  has 
thrown  ofi*  his  regal  mantle,  and  stands 
in  faded  russet,  misplaced  among  the 
monarchs. 

What  a  simple  and  stately  hospitality 
is  that  of  Nature  in  winter !    The  season 
which  the  residents  of  cities  think  an  ob- 
struction is  in  the  country  an  extension 
of  intercourse :  it  opens  every  forest  from 
here  to  Labrador,  free  of  entrance ;  the 
most  tangled  thicket,  the  most  treacher- 
ous marsh  becomes  passable;  and  the 
lumberer  or  moose -hunter,  mounted  on 
his  snow-shoes,  has  the  world  before  him. 
He  says  "  good  snow-shoeing,"  as  we  say 
**  good  sleighing  " ;  and  it  gives  a  sensa- 
tion like  a  first  visit  to  the  sea-side  and 
the  shipping,  when  one  first  sees  exhibit- 
ed, in  the  streets  of  Bangor  or  Montreal, 
these  delicate  Indian  conveyances.     It 
seems  as  if  a  new  element  were  suddenly 
opened  for  travel,  and  all  due  facilities 
provided.      One  expects  to  go  a  little 
farther,  and  see  in  the  shop-windows, 
*^  Wings  for  sale,  —  gentlemen's  and  la- 
dies' sizes."     The  snow-shoe  and  the 
birch -canoe,  —  what  other   dying  race 
ever  left  behind  it  two  memorials  so  per- 
fect and  so  graceful  ? 

The  shadows  thrown  by  the  trees  up- 
on the  snow  are  blue  and  sofl,  sharp- 
ly defined,  and  so  contrasted  with  {he 
gleaming  white  as  to  appear  narrower 
than  the  boughs  which  cast  them.  There 
is  something  subtle  and  fantastic  about 
these  shadows.    Here  is  a  leafless  larch- 
sapling,  eight  feet  high.    The  image  of 
the  lower  boughs  is  traced  upon  the  snow, 
distinct  and  firm  as  cordage,  while  the 
higher  ones  grow  dimmer  by  fine  grada- 
tions, until  the  slender  topmost  twig  Is 
blurred  and  almost  effaced.     But  the 
denser  upper  spire  of  the  young  spruce 
by  its  side  throws  almost  as  distinct  a 
shadow  as  its  base,  and  the  whole  figure 
looks  of  a  more  solid  texture,  as  if  you 
could  feel  it  with  your  hand.  More  beau- 
tiful than  either  is  the  fine  image  of  this 
baby  hemlock :  each  delicate  leaf  droops 
i^ve  as  delicate  a  copy,  and  here  and 
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tibere  the  shadow  and  the  sabetance  kin 
and  firollc  with  each  other  in  the  down  j 

flIOW. 

The  larger  larches  have  a  different 
plajthing :  on  the  bare  branches,  thick- 
ly itodded  with  buds,  cling  airily  the 
■Ball,  light  cones  of  last  yearns  growth, 
each  crowned  with  a  Uttle  ball  of  soft 
soow,  four  times  taller  than  itself, — save 
where  some  hare  drooped  sideways,  so 
that  each  carries,  poor  weary  Atlas,  a 
sphere  upon  its  back.  Thus  the  coy 
creatures  play  cup  and  ball,  and  one  has 
k)8t  its  plaything  yonder,  as  the  branch 
riigfatly  stin,  and  the  whole  vanishes  in  a 
whirl  of  snow.  Meanwhile  a  fragment 
of  low  arbor-vitie  hedge,  poor  outpost  of 
a  neighboring  plantation,  is  so  covered 
and  packed  with  solid  driA,  inside  and 
out,  that  it  seems  as  if  no  power  of  sun* 
diine  coold  ever  steal  in  among  its  twigs 
and  disentangle  it 

In  winter  each  separate  object  inter- 
ests ns;  in  sunmier,  the  mass.  Natural 
beauty  in  winter  is  a  poor  man's  luxury, 
infinitely  enhanced  in  quality  by  the 
dtminution  in  quantity.  Winter,  with 
fewer  and  simpler  methods,  yet  seems  to 
pTe  all  her  works  a  finish  even  more  del- 
icate than  that  of  summer,  working,  as 
Emerioo  says  of  English  agriculture,  with 
a  pencil,  instead  of  a  plough.  Or  rather, 
tibe  ploughshare  is  but  concealed;  since 
a  pithy  old  English  preacher  has  said 
&at  ^  the  frost  is  God's  plough,  which  He 
drives  through  every  inch  of  ground  in 
the  world,  opening  each  clod,  and  pulver- 
izing the  whole." 

Coming  out  upon  a  high  hill-side,  more 
cipQsed  to  the  direct  fury  of  the  sleet,  we 
find  Nature  wearing  a  wilder  look.  Ev- 
ery white-birch  clump  around  us  is  bent 
diver^ngly  to  the  ground,  each  white 
fiarm  prostrated  in  mute  despair  upon 
the  whiter  bank.  The  bare,  writhing 
branches  of  yonder  sombre  oak -grove 
are  steeped  in  snow,  and  in  the  misty  air 
they  look  so  remote  and  foreign  that  there 
is  DoC  a  wOd  creature  of  the  Norse  my- 
tix4ogy  who  might  not  stalk  from  beneath 
their  haunted  branches.  Buried  races, 
Teotoos  and  Cimbri,  might  tramp  sol- 


emnly forth  from  those  weird  arcades. 
The  sofl  pines  on  this  nearer  knoll  seem 
separated  from  them  by  ages  and  gener- 
ations. On  the  farther  hills  spread  woods 
of  smaller  growth,  like  forests  of  spun 
glass,  jewelry  by  the  acre  provided  for 
this  coronation  of  winter. 

We  descend  a  steep  bank,  little  pellets 
of  snow  rolling  hastily  beside  us,  and  leav- 
ing enamelled  furrows  behind.  Entering 
the  sheltered  and  sunny  glade,  we  are  as- 
sailed by  a  sudden  warmth  whose  languor 
is  almost  oppressive.  Wherever  the  sun 
strikes  upon  the  pines  and  hemlocks,  there 
is  a  household  gleam  which  gives  a  more 
vivid  sensation  than  the  diffused  brillian- 
cy of  sununer.  The  sunbeams  maintain 
a  thousand  secondary  fires  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  every  tree  and  stalk, 
for  the  preservation  of  animal  life  and 
the  ultimate  melting  of  these  accumulat- 
ed drifb.  Around  each  trunk  or  stone 
the  snow  has  melted  and  fallen  back.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  established  beyond 
doubt  by  science,  that  the  snow  is  abso- 
lutely less  influenced  by  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  than  by  these  reflections.  **  If 
a  blackened  card  is  placed  upon  the  snow 
or  ice  in  the  sunshine,  the  frozen  mass 
underneath  it  will  be  gradually  thawed, 
while  that  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
though  exposed  to  the  full  power  of  solar 
heat,  is  but  little  disturbed.  If,  however, 
we  reflect  the  sun's  rays  from  a  metal 
surface,  an  exactly  contrary  result  takes 
place :  the  uncovered  parts  are  the  first 
to  melt,  and  the  blackened  card  stands 
high  above  the  surrounding  portion.* 
Look  round  upon  this  buried  meadow, 
and  you  will  see  emerging  through  the 
white  surface  a  thousand  stalks  of  grass, 
sedge,  osmunda,  golden -rod,  mullein, 
Saint-John's-wort,  plaintain,  and  eupa- 
torium, — an  allied  army  of  the  sun,  keep- 
ing up  a  perpetual  volley  of  innumerable 
rays  upon  the  yielding  snow. 

It  is  their  last  dying  service.  We  mis- 
place our  tenderness  in  winter,  and  look 
with  pity  upon  the  leafless  trees.  But 
there  is  no  tragedy  in  the  trees :  each  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth;  and  each  bears 
a  future  summer  of  buds  safe  nesded  on 
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its  bosom,  as  a  mother  reposes  with  her 
.  baby  at  her  breast  The  same  security 
of  life  pervades  every  woody  shrub :  the 
alder  and  the  birch  have  their  catkins  all 
ready  for  the  first  day  of  spring,  and  the 
sweet-fern  has  even  now  filled  with  fra- 
grance its  folded  blossom.  Winter  b  no 
such  solid  bar  between  season  and  season 
as  we  fancy,  but  only  a  slight  check  and 
interruption :  one  may  at  any  time  pro- 
duce these  March  blossoms  by  bringing 
the  buds  into  the  warm  house ;  and  the 
petals  of  the  May-flower  sometimes  show 
t^eir  pink  and  white  edges  in  autumn. 
But  every  grass-blade  and  flower-stalk  is 
a  mausoleum  of  vanished  summer,  itself 
crumbling  to  dust,  never  to  rise  again. 
Each  child  of  June,  scarce  distinguishar 
ble  in  November  against  the  background 
of  moss  and  rocks  and  bushes,  is  brought 
into  final  prominence  in  December  by  the 
white  snow  which  imbeds  it.  The  deli- 
cate flakes  collapse  and  fall  back  around 
it,  but  they  retain  their  inexorable  hold. 
Thus  delicate  is  the  action  of  Nature,  — 
a  finger  of  air,  and  a  grasp  of  iron. 

We  pass  the  old  red  foundry,  banked 
in  with  snow  and  its  low  eaves  drap- 
ed with  icicles,  and  come  to  the  brook 
which  turns  its  resounding  wheel  The 
musical  motion  of  the  water  seems  almost 
unnatural  amidst  the  general  stillness: 
brooks,  like  men,  must  keep  themselves 
warm  by  exercise.  The  overhanging 
rushes  and  alder-sprays,  weary  of  win- 
ter's sameness,  have  made  for  themselves 
plaj'things,— each  dangling  a  crystal  knob 
of  ice,  which  sways  gently  in  the  water 
and  gleams  ruddy  in  the  sunlight  As 
we  approach  the  foaming  cascade,  the 
toys  become  larger  and  more  glittering, 
movable  stalactites,  which  the  water  toss- 
es merrily  upon  their  flexible  stems.  The 
torrent  pours  down  beneath  an  enamel- 
led mask  of  ice,  wreathed  and  convoluted 
like  a  brain,  and  sparkling  with  goigeous 
glow.  Tremulous  motions  and  glimmer- 
ings go  through  the  translucent  veil,  as  if 
it  throbbed  with  the  throbbing  wave  be- 
neath. It  holds  in  its  mazes  stray  bits  of 
color, — scarlet  berries,  evexgreen  sprigs, 
blue  raspberry-stems,  and  sprays  of  yellow 


willow ;  glittering  necklaces  and  wreaths 
and  tiaras  of  brilliant  ice-work  cling  and 
trail  around  its  edges,  and  no  regal  palace 
shines  with  such  carcanets  of  jewels  as 
this  winter  ball-room  of  the  dancing  drops. 

Above,  the  brook  becomes  a  snoooth 
black  canal  between  two  steep  white 
banks;  and  the  glassy  water  seems  mo- 
mentarily stifl^ening  into  the  solider  black- 
ness of  ice.  Here  and  there  thin  films  are 
already  formed  over  it,  and  are  being  con- 
stantly broken  apart  by  the  treacherous 
current ;  a  flake  a  foot  square  is  jerked 
away  and  goes  sliding  beneath  the  slight 
transparent  surface  till  it  reappears  be- 
low. The  same  thing,  on  a  larger  scale, 
helps  to  form  the  mighty  ice-pack  of  the 
Northern  seas.  Nothing  except  ice  is 
capable  of  combining,  on  the  largest 
scale,  bulk  with  mobility,  and  this  im- 
parts a  dignity  to  its  motions  even  on 
the  smallest  scale.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  in  Behring's  Straits  could  im- 
press me  with  a  grander  sense  of  desola- 
tion or  of  power  than  when  in  boyhood 
I  watched  the  ice  break  up  in  the  wind- 
ing channel  of  Charles  River. 

Amidst  so  much  that  seems  like  death, 
let  us  turn  and  study  the  life.  There  is 
much  more  to  be  seen  in  winter  than 
most  of  us  have  ever  noticed.  Far  in  the 
North  the  "moose -yards'*  are  crowded 
and  trampled,  at  this  season,  and  the 
wolf  and  the  deer  run  noiselessly  a  dead- 
ly race,  as  I  have  heard  the  hunters 
describe,  upon  the  white  surface  of  the 
gleaming  lake.  But  the  pond  beneath 
our  feet  keeps  its  stores  of  life  chiefly  be- 
low its  level  platform,  as  the  bright  fishes 
in  the  basket  of  yon  heavy-booted  fisher- 
man can  telL  Tet  the  scattered  tracks 
of  mink  and  musk-rat  beside  the  banks, 
of  meadow-mice  around  the  hay-stacks, 
of  squirrels  under  the  trees,  of  rabbits 
and  partridges  in  the  wood,  show  the 
warm  life  that  is  beating  unseen,  be- 
neath fur  or  feathers,  close  beside  us. 
The  chicadees  are  chattering  merrily  in 
the  upland  grove,  the  blue-jays  scream 
in  the  hemlock  glade,  the  snow-bird 
mates  the  snow  with  its  whiteness,  and 
the  robin  contrasts  with  it  his  still  ruddy 
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Tlie  weird  and  impenetrable 
enniBy  most  talkative  of  birds  and  most 
ttnoommnnicative,  their  very  fixxl  at  this 
season  a  piystery,  are  almost  as  nnmer- 
toB  now  as  in  summer.  They  alwajs 
seem  like  some  race  of  banished  goblins, 
doing  penance  for  some  primeval  and  in- 
scratable  transgression,  and  if  any  bird 
have  a  hiotorj,  it  is  they.  In  the  Span* 
ish  Tersion  of  the  tradition  of  King 
Arthur  it  is  said  that  he  fled  fipom  the 
weeping  queens  and  the  island  valley  of 
▲viHon  in  the  form  of  a  crow ;  and  hence 
it  is  said  in  "Don  Quixote"  that  no  £ng- 
IMiman  will  ever  kill  one. 

The  traces  of  the  insects  in  the  winter 
sre  prophetic, — from  the  delicate  cocoon 
of  some  infinitesimal  feathery  thing  which 
hangs  upon  the  dry,  starry  calyx  of  the 
aster,  to  the  laige  brown -paper  parcel 
wUch  hides  in  peasant  garb  the  costly 
beauty  of  some  gorgeous  moth.  But  the 
hints  of  birds  are  retrospective.  In  each 
toee  of  this  pasture,  the  very  pasture 
where  last  spring  we  looked  for  nests 
and  (bond  them  not  among  the  deceitful 
fefiagCt  the  fragile  domiciles  now  stand 
revealed.  But  where  are  the  birds  that 
ffled  them?  Could  the  airy  creatures 
■nrtnred  in  those  nests  have  left  per- 
BSDeotly  traced  upon  the  air  behind 
than  their  own  bright  summer  flight, 
the  whcJe  atnKwphere  would  be  filled 
widi  interlacing  lines  and  curves  of 
gorgeous  coloring,  the  centre  of  all  be- 
ing this  forsaken  bird's -nest  filled  with 


Aaoog  the  many  birds  which  winter 
here,  and  the  many  insects  which  are 
eaOed  forth  by  a  few  days  of  thaw,  not  a 
few  most  die  of  cold  or  of  fatigue  amid 
the  storms.  Tet  how  few  traces  one  sees 
of  this  mortality  t  Provision  is  made  for 
it  Yonder  a  dead  wasp  has  fallen  on 
the  snow,  and  the  warmth  of  its  body,  or 
ill  power  of  reflecting  a  few  small  rays 
of  I^^  ii  melting  its  little  grave  beneath 
it  With  what  a  cleanly  purity  does 
Bateve  strive  to  withdraw  all  unsightly 
otjectt  into  her  cemetery!  Their  own 
weight  and  lingering  warmth  take  them 
throQf^  air  or  water,  snow  or  ice,  to  the 
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level  of  the  earth,  and  there  with  spring 
comes  an  army  of  burying 'insects,  ^e- 
crophoffiy  in  a  livery  of  red  and  black,  to 
dig  a  grave  beneath  every  one,  and  not 
a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without 
knowledge.  The  tiny  remains  thus  dis- 
i^pear  from  the  surface,  and  the  dry 
leaves  are  soon  spread  above  these  Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood. 

Thus  varied  and  benignant  are  the 
aspects  of  winter  on  these  sunny  days. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  claim  this  weather 
as  the  only  type  of  our  winter  climate. 
There  occasionally  come  days  which, 
though  perfectly  still  and  serene,  suggest 
more  terror  than  any  tempest,  —  terri- 
ble, clear,  glaring  days  of  pitiless  cold,— 
when  the  sun  seems  powerless  or  only  a 
brighter  moon,  when  the  windows  remain 
ground-glass  at  high  noontide,  and  when, 
on  going  out  of  doors,  one  is  dazzled  by 
the  brightness  and  fancies  for  a  moment 
that  it  cannot  be  so  cold  as  has  been  re- 
ported, but  presently  discovers  that  the 
severity  is  only  more  deadly  for  being  so 
stilL  Exercise  on  such  days  seems  to 
produce  no  warmth ;  one's  limbs  ^pear 
ready  to  break  on  any  sudden  motion, 
like  icy  boughs.  Stage-drivers  and  dray- 
men are  transformed  to  mere  human  buf- 
fiiloes  by  their  fur  coats ;  the  patient  ox- 
en are  frost-covered ;  the  horse  that  goes 
racing  by  waves  a  wreath  of  steam  from 
his  tossing  head.  On  such  days  life  be- 
comes a  battle  to  all  householders,  the 
ordinary  apparatus  for  defence  is  insufli- 
cient,  and  the  price  of  caloric  is  contin- 
ual vigilance.  In  innumerable  armies 
the  frost  besieges  the  portal,  creeps  in 
beneath  it  and  above  it,  and  on  every 
latch  and  key-handle  lodges  an  advanced 
guard  of  white  rime.  Leave  the  door- 
ajar  never  so  slightly  and  a  chill  creeps 
in  cat-like;  we  are  conscious  by  the 
warmest  fireside  of  the  near  vicinity  of 
oold,  its  fingers  are  feeling  tSter  us,  and 
even  if  they  do  not  clutch  us,  we  know  that 
they  are  there.  The  sensations  of  such 
dajrs  almost  make  us  associate  their  clear- 
ness and  whiteness  with  something  malig- 
nant and  evil.  Charles  Lamb  asserts  of 
snow,  '*  It  glares  too  much  for  an  inno- 
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cent  eolor,  methinks.**  Wh^  does  popu- 
lar mythology  associate  the  infernal  re- 
gions with  a  high  temperature  instead  of 
a  low  one  ?  £1  Aishi,  the  Arab  writer, 
says  of  the  bleak  wind  of  the  Desert,  (so 
writes  Richardson,  the  African  traveller,) 
**  The  north  wind  blows  with  an  intensity 
equalling  the  cold  of  heU;  language  fails 
me  to  describe  its  rigorous  temperature." 
Some  have  thought  that  there  is  a  simi- 
lar allusion  ip  the  phrase,  "  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,"— the  teeth  chattering 
from  frost  Milton  also  enumerates  cold 
as  one  of  the  torments  of  the  lost :  — 

**  0*er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fieiy  Alp  *' ; 

and  one  may  sup  full  of  horrors  on  the 
exceedingly  cold  collation  provided  for 
the  next  world  by  the  Norse  Edda. 

But,  afler  all,  there  are  few  such  ter- 
rific periods  in  our  Massachusetts  win- 
ters, and  the  appointed  exit  from  their 
frigidity  is  usually  through  a  snow-storm. 
After  a  day  of  this  severe  sunshine  there 
comes  commonly  a  darker  day  of  cloud, 
still  hard  and  forbidding,  though  milder 
in  promise,  with  a  sky  of  lead,  deepen- 
ing near  the  horizon  into  darker  films  of 
iron.  Then,  while  all  the  nerves  of  the 
universe  seem  rigid  and  tense,  the  first 
reluctant  flake  steab  slowly  down,  like  a 
tear.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  atmos- 
phere begins  to  relax  once  more,  and  in 
our  astonishing  climate  very  possibly  the 
«iow  changes  to  rain  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  a  thaw  sets  in.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  snow,  which  to  Southern 
races  is  typical  of  cold  and  terror,  brings 
associations  of  wurmth  and  shelter  to  the 
children  of  the  North. 

Snow,  indeed,  actually  nourishes  ani- 
mal Hfe.  It  holds  in  its  bosom  numerous 
animalcules:  you  may  have  a  glass  of 
water,  perfectly  free  from  in/usoriay  which 
yet,  afler  your  dissolving  in  it  a  handful 
of  snow,  will  show  itself  full  of  microscop- 
ic creatures,  shrimp -like  and  swifl;  and 
the  famous  red  snow  of  the  Arctic  regions 
is  only  an -exhibition  of  the  same  property. 
It  has  sometimes  been  fancied  that  per- 
sons buried  under  the  snow  have  received 
sustenance  through  the  pores  of  the  skin, 


like  reptiles  imbedded  in  rock.     Eliza- 
beth Woodcock  lived  eight  days  beneath  a 
snow-drif^  in  1799,  without  eating  a  mor- 
sel ;  and  a  Swiss  family  were  buried  be- 
neath an  avalanche,  in  a  manger,  for  five 
months,  in  1 755,  with  no  food  but  a  trifling 
store  of  chestnuts  and  a  anall  daily  sup- 
ply of  milk  from  a  goat  which  was  buried 
with  them.  In  neither  case  was  there  ex- 
treme sufiering  from  cold,  and  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  interior  of  a  drift 
is  far  warmer  than  the  surface.     On  the 
23d  of  December,  1860,  at  9  p.  m.,  I 
was  surprised  to  observe  drops  falling 
from  the  under  side  of  a  heavy  bank  of 
snow  at  the  eaves,  at  a  distance  from  any 
chimney,  while  the  mercury  on  the  same 
side  was  only  fifteen  degrees  above  zero, 
not  having  indeed  risen  above  the  point 
of  freezing  during  the  whole  day. 

Dr.  Kane  pays  ample  tribute  to  these 
kindly  properties.  **  Few  of  us  at  home 
can  recognize  the  protecting  value  of  this 
warm  coverlet  of  snow.  No  eider-down 
in  the  cradle  of  an  infant  is  tucked  in 
more  kindly  than  the  sleeping -dress  of 
winter  about  this  feeble  flower-life.  The 
first  warm  snows  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, falling  on  a  thickly  pleached  carpet 
of  grasses,  heaths,  and  willows,  enshrine 
the  flowery  growths  which  nestle  round 
them  in  a  non-conducting  air-chamber; 
and  as  each  successive  snow  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  cover,  we  have,  before 
the  intense  cold  of  winter  sets  in,  a  light 
cellular  bed  covered  by  driffc,  six,  eight, 
or  ten  feet  deep,  in  which  the  plant  re- 
tains its  vitality I  have  found  in 

midwinter,  in  this  high  latitude  of  78^  50', 
the  surface  so  nearly  moist  as  to  be  friable 
to  the  touch ;  and  upon  the  ice-floes,  com- 
mencing with  a  surface -temperature  of 
—  30°,  I  found  at  two  feet  deep  a  tem- 
perature of  —  8°,  at  four  feet  +  2**,  and 

at  eight  feet  -f  26° The  glacier 

which  we  became  so  familiar  with  after- 
wards at  Etah  yields  an  uninterrupted 
stream  throughout  the  year."  And  he 
aflerwards  shows  that  even  the  varying 
texture  and  quality  of  the  snow  deposit- 
ed during  the  earlier  and  later  portions 
of  the  Arctic  winter  have  their  special 
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adaptadoxu  to  the  wdfSyre  of  the  T^ta- 
tion  they  protect. 

The  procesB  of  ciTstallization  seems 
a  microcosm  of  the  uniYeree.  \EUdjata, 
mollnaca,  feathers,  flowers,  ferns,  mosses, 
pahns,  pioes,  grain-fields,  leaves  of  cedar, 
chestnut,  ehn,  acanthus :  these  and  mul- 
titndes  of  other  objects  are  figured  on 
jronr  frostj  window ;  on  sixteen  different 
panes  I  have  counted  sixteen  patterns 
strikinglj  distinct,  and  it  appeared  like  a 
diow-case  for  the  globe.  What  can  seem 
remocer  relatives  than  the  star,  the  star- 
fish, the  star>flower,  and  the  starry  snow- 
flake  which  clings  this  moment  to  your 
sleeve  ? — yet  some  philosophers  hold  that 
ooe  day  their  law  of  existence  will  be 
foand  precisely  the  same.  The  connec- 
tioo  with  the  primeval  star,  especially, 
seems  far  and  fanciful  enough,  but  there 
are  yet  unexplored  affinities  between  light 
and  crystallization :  some  crystals  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  toward  the  light,  and 
others  develop  electricity  and  give  out 
flashes  of  light  during  their  formation. 
Slight  fiMindations  for  scientific  fancies, 
indeed,  but  slight  is  all  our  knowledge. 

More  than  a  hundred  diff*erent  figures 
of  snow-flakes,  all  regular  and  kaleido- 
scopic, have  been  drawn  by  Scoresby, 
Lowe,  and  Glaisher,  and  may  be  found 
pictured  in  the  encyclopaedias  and  else- 
where, ranging  from  the  simplest  stellar 
shapes  to  the  most  complicated  ramifica- 
tions. Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  delight- 
ful book  on  ^  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps," 
giTes  drawings  of  a  few  of  these  snow- 
binwciiM)  which  he  watched  falling  for 
hoon,  the  whole  air  being  filled  with 
tbem,  and  drifYs  of  several  inches  being 
accumulated  wbOe  he  watched.  '*  Let  us 
imagine  the  eye  gifted  with  microscopic 
power  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  see  the 
molecules  which  composed  these  starry 
crystals;  to  observe  the  solid  nucleus 
formed  and  floating  in  the  air ;  to  see  it 
drawing  towards  it  its  allied  atoms,  and 
these  arranging  themselves  as  if  they  mov- 
ed to  mn»c,  and  ended  with  rendering 
that  music  concrete."  Thus  do  the  Alpine 
winds,  like  Orpheus,  build  their  walls  by 
hannoiiy. 


In  some  of  these  frost-flowers  the  rare 
and  delicate  blossom  of  our  wild  Mitella 
diphyUa  is  beautifully  figured.  Snow- 
flakes  have  been  also  found  in  the  form 
of  regular  hexagons  and  other  plane  fig- 
ures, as  well  as  in  cylinders  and  spheres. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  intenser  the*  cold 
the  more  perfect  the  formation,  and  the 
most  perfect  specimens  are  Arctic  or  Al- 
pine in  their  locality.  In  this  climate  the 
snow  seldom  falls  when  the  mercury  is 
much  below  zero;  but  the  slightest  at- 
mospheric changes  may  alter  the  whole 
condition  of  the  deposit,  and  decide  wheth- 
er it  shall  sparkle  like  Italian  marble,  or 
be  dead-white  like  the  statuary  marble  of 
Vermont,  —  whether  it  shall  be  a  fine 
powder  which  can  sifl  through  wherever 
dust  can,  or  descend  in  large  woolly  mass- 
es, tossed  like  mouthfuls  to  the  hungry 
South. 

The  most  remarkable  display  of  crys- 
tallization which  I  have  ever  seen  was  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1859.  There  had 
been  three  days  of  unusual  cold,  but  dur- 
ing the  night  the  weather  had  moderated, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  morning  stood  at 
+14**.  About  two  inches  of  snow  had 
fallen,  and  the  trees  appeared  densely 
coated  with  it  It  proved,  on  examina- 
t^n,  that  every  twig  had  on  the  leeward 
side  a  dense  row  of  miniature  fronds  or 
fern -leaves  executed  in  snow,  with  a 
sharply  defined  central  nerve,  or  midrib, 
and  perfect  ramification,  tapering  to  a 
point,  and  varying  in  length  from  half 
an  inch  to  three  inches.  On  every  post, 
every  rail,  and  the  comers  of  every  build- 
ing, the  same  spectacle  was  seen;  and 
where  the  snow  had  accumulated  in  deep 
drifb,  it  was  still  made  up  of  the  ruins 
of  these  fairy  structures.  The  white,  en- 
amelled landscape  was  beautiful,  but  a 
close  view  of  the  details  was  far  more  sa 
The  crystallizations  were  somewhat  uni- 
form in  structure,  yet  suggested  a  varie- 
ty of  natural  objects,  as  feather-mosses, 
birds'  feathers,  and  the  most  delicate  lace- 
corals,  but  the  predominant  analogy  was 
with  ferns.  Yet  they  seemed  to  assume 
a  sort  of  fantastic  kindred  with  the  objects 
to  which  they  adhered :  thus,  on  the  leaves 
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of  spruce -trees  and  on  delicate  lichens 
they  seemed  like  redaplications  of  the 
original  growth,  and  they  made  the  broad, 
flat  leaves  of  the  arboivvit«B  fully  ttrice  as 
wide  as  before.  But  this  fringe  was  al- 
waj's  on  one  side  only,  except  when  gath- 
ered upon  dangling  fragments  of  spider's 
web,  or  bits  of  stray  thread :  these  they 
entirely  encircled,  probably  because  these 
objects  had  twirled  in  the  light  wind  while 
the  crystals  were  forming.  Singular  dis- 
guises were  produced :  a  bit  of  ragged 
rope  appeared  a  piece  of  twisted  lace- 
work  ;  a  knot-hole  in  a  board  was  adorn- 
ed with  a  deep  antechamber  of  snowy 
wreaths ;  and  the  frozeta  body  of  a  hairy 
caterpillar  became  its  own  well -plumed 
hearse.  The  most  peculiar  circumstance 
was  the  fact  that  single  flakes  never  show- 
ed any  regular  crystallization :  the  magic 
was  in  the  combination ;  the  under  sides 
of  rails  and  boards  exhibited  it  as  un- 
equivocally as  the  upper  sides,  indicating 
that  the  phenomenon  was  created  in  the 
lower  atmosphere,  and  was  more  akin  to 
frost  than  snow ;  and  yet  the  largest  snow- 
banks were  composed  of  nothing  else,  and 
seemed  like  heaps  of  blanched  iron -fil- 
ings. 

Interesting  observations  have  been  made 
on  the  relations  between  ice  and  8no# 
The  difference  seems  to  lie  only  in  the 
more  or  less  compacted  arrangement  of 
the  frozen  particles.  Water  and  air,  each 
being  transparent  when  separate,  become 
opaque  when  intimately  mingled ;  the  rea- 
son being  that  the  inequalities  of  refrac- 
tion break  tip  and  scatter  every  ray  of 
light  Thus,  clouds  cast  a  shadow ;  so  does 
steam ;  so  does  foam :  and  the  same  ele- 
ments take  a  still  denser  texture  when 
combined  as  snow.  Every  snow-flake  b 
permeated  with  minute  airy  chambers, 
among  which  the  light  is  bewildered  and 
lost ;  while  &om  perfectly  hard  and  trans- 
parent ice  every  trace  of  air  disappears, 
and  the  transmission  of  light  is  unbroken. 
Tet  that  same  ice  becomes  white  and 
opaque  when  pulverized,  ks  fragments 
being  then  intermingled  with  air  again, 
—just  as  colorless  glass  may  be  crushed 
mto  white  powder.     On  the  other  hand, 


Professor  Tyndall  has  converted  slabs 
of  snow  to  ice  by  regular  pressure,  and 
has  shown  that  every  Alpine  glacier  be- 
gins as  a  snow-drifl  at  its  summit,  and 
ends  in  a  transparent  ice-cavern  below. 
"  The  blue  blocks  which  span  the  somv 
ces  of  the  Arveiron  were  once  powdery 
snow  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Col  du  G^ 
ant" 

The  varied  and  wondftrful  shapes  as- 
sumed by  snow  and  ice  have  been  best 
portrayed,  perhaps,  by  Dr.  Kane  in  bis 
two  works ;  bi^t  their  resources  of  color 
have  been  so  explored  by  no  one  as 
by  this  same  favored  Professor  Tyndall, 
among  his  Alps.  It  appears  that  the 
tints  which  in  temperate  r^ons  are  seen 
feebly  and  occasionally,  in  hollows  or  an- 
gles of  fresh  drifls,  become  brilliant  and 
constant  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  the  higher  the  altitude  the 
more  lustrous  the  display.  When  a  staflT 
was  struck  into  the  new-&llen  drift,  Ae 
hollow  seemed  instantly  to  fill  wit^  a  soft 
blue  liquid,  while  the  snow  adhering  to 
the  staff  took  a  complementary  color  of 
pinkish  yellow,  and  on  moving  it  op  and 
down  it  was  hard  to  resist  the  impression 
that  a  pink  flame  was  rising  and  sinking 
in  the  hole.  The  little  natural  farrows 
in  the  drifls  appeared  faintly  blue,  the 
ridges  were  gray,  while  the  parts  most 
exposed  to  view  seemed  least  illuminat- 
ed, and  as  if  a  light  brown  dust  had  been 
sprinkled  over  them.  The  fresher  the 
snow,  the  more  marked  the  colors,  and  it 
made  no  difference  whether  the  sky  were 
cloudless  or  foggy.  Thus  was  every  white 
peak  decked  upon  its  brow  with  this  tiara 
of  ineffable  beauty. 

The  impression  is  very  general  that  the 
average  quantity  of  snow  has  greatly  di- 
minished in  America ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  veiy  severe  storms  occur 
only  at  considerable  intervals,  and  the 
Puritans  did  not  always,  as  boys  fancy, 
step  out  of  the  upper  windows  upon  the 
snow.  In  1717,  the  ground  was  cover- 
ed from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  indeed ;  but 
during  January,  1861,  the  snow  was  sx 
feet  %Ti  a  level  in  many  parts  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  was  probably 
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drifted  three  times  that  depth  in  particu- 
lar spots.  The  greatest  storm  recorded 
in  England,  I  believe,  is  that  of  1814,  in 
which  for  forty-eight  hours  the  snow  fell 
10  furiouslj  that  drifts  of  sixteen,  twentjr, 
and  even  twenty-four  feet  were  recorded 
in  various  placet.  An  inch  an  hour  is 
thought  to  be  the  average  rate  of  deposit, 
though  four  inches  are  said  to  have  fallen 
during  the  severe  storm  of  January  8d, 
1 W9.  When  thus  intensified,  the  "  beau- 
tiful meteor  of  the  snow  "  begins  to  give 
a  sensation  of  something  formidable ;  and 
when  the  mercury  suddenly  falls  mean- 
while, and  the  wind  rises,  there  are  some- 
times suggestions  of  such  terror  in  a  snow- 
storm as  no  summer  thunders  can  rival. 
Hie  brief  and  nngular  tempest  of  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  1861,  was  a  thing  to  be  forev- 
er remembered  by  those  who  saw  it,  as  I 
did,  over  a  wide  plsdn.  The  sky  sud- 
denly appeared  to  open  and  let  down 
whole  solid  snow-banks  at  once,  which 
were  canght  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
ravenous  winds,  and  the  traveller  was 
Instantaneously  enveloped  in  a  whirling 
mass  far  denser  than  any  fog ;  it  was  a 
tornado  with  snow  stirred  into  it  Stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  houses 
close  on  every  side,  one  could  see  abso- 
lately  nothing  in  any  direction,  one  could 
hear  no  sound  but  the  storm.  Every 
landmark  vanished,  and  it  was  no  more 
pQsnble  to  guess  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass than  in  mid-ocean.  It  was  easy  to 
conceive  of  being  bewildered  and  over- 
whelmed within  a  rod  of  one's  own  door. 
The  tempest  lasted  only  an  hour;  but  if 
it  had  lasted  a  week,  we  should  have  had 
Rich  a  storm  as  occurred  on  the  steppes 
of  Kirghcez  in  Siberia,  in  1827,  destroy- 
ing two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
five  hundred  horses,  thirty  thousand  four 
hundred  cattle,  a  million  sheep,  and  ten 
thousand  camels,  —  or  as  ^  the  thirteen 
drifty  days,"  in  1620,  which  killed  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  South  of 
Scotland.  On  Eskdale  Moor,  out  of 
twenty  thousand  only  forty -five  were 
left  alive,  and  the  shepherds  everjrwhere 
built  up  huge  semicircular  walls  of  the 
dead  creatures,  to  afibrd  shelter  to  the 


living,  till  the  gale  should  end.  But  the 
most  remarkable  narrative  of  a  snow- 
storm which  I  have  ever  seen  was  that 
written  by  James  H<^,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  in  record  of  one  whioh  took 
place  January  24th,  1790. 

James  Hogg  at  this  time  belonged  to 
a  sort  of  literary  society  of  young  shep- 
herds, and  had  set  out,  the  day  previous, 
to  walk  twenty  miles  over  the  hills  to  the 
place  of  meeting ;  but  so  formidable  was 
the  look  of  the  sky  that  he  felt  anxious 
for  his  ^eep,  and  finally  turned  back 
'again.  There  was  at  that  time  only  a 
slight  fall  of  snow,  in  thin  flakes  which 
seemed  uncertain  whether  to  go  up  or 
down ;  the  hills  were  covered  with  deep 
folds  of  frost-fog,  and  in  the  valleys  the 
same  fog  seemed  dark,  dense,  and  as  it 
were  crushed  together.  An  old  shep- 
herd, predicting  a  storm,  bade  him  watch 
for  a  sudden  opening  through  thb  fog, 
and  expect  a  wind  from  that  quarter; 
yet  when  he  saw  such  an  opening  sud- 
denly form  at  midnight,  (having  then 
reached  his  own  home,)  he  thought  it  all 
a  delusion,  as  the  weather  had  grown 
milder  and  a  thaw  seemed  setting  in. 
He  therefore  went  to  bed,  and  felt  no 
more  anxiety  for  his  sheep ;  yet  he  lay 
awake  in  spite  of  himself,  and«  at  two 
o'clock  he  heard  the  storm  begin.  It 
smote  the  house  suddenly,  like  a  great 
peal  of  thunder, — something  utterly  un- 
like any  storm  he  had  ever  before  heard. 
On  his  rising  and  thrusting  his  bare  arm 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  it  seemed 
precisely  as  if  he  had  thrust  it  into  a 
snow-bank,  so  densely  was  the  air  filled 
with  falling  and  driving  particles.  He 
lay  still  for  an  hour,  while  die  house 
rocked  with  the  tempest,  hoping  it  might 
prove  only  a  hurricane ;  but  as  there  was 
no  abatement,  he  wakened  his  compan- 
ion-shepherd, telling  him  "it  was  oome 
on  such  a  night  or  morning  as  never 
blew  from  the  heavens."  The  other  at 
once  arose,  and,  opening  the  door  of  the 
shed  where  they  slept,  found  a  drift  as 
high  as  the  farm-^iouse  already  heaped 
between  them  and  its  walls,  a  distance 
of  only  fourteen  yards.    He  floundered 
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tlirougb,  Hogg  soon  following,  and,  find- 
ing all  the  family  up,  they  agreed  that 
they  must  reach  the  sheep  as  soon  as 
possible,  especially  eight  hundred  ewes 
that  were  in  one  lot  together,  at  the  far- 
thest end  of  the  farm.  So,  after  fam- 
ily-prayers and  breakfast,  four  of  them 
stuffed  their  pockets  with  bread  and 
cheese,  sewed  their  plaids  about  them, 
tied  down  their  hats,  and,  taking  each  his 
staff,  set  out  on  their  tremendous  under- 
taking, two  hours  before  day. 

Day  dawned  before  they  got  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  house.  They  could' 
not  see  each  other,  and  kept  together 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  They  had 
to  make  paths  with  their  staves,  rolled 
themselves  over  drifts  otherwise  impassa- 
ble, and  every  three  or  four  minutes  had 
to  hold  their  heads  down  between  their 
knees  to  recover  breath.  They  went  in 
mngle  file,  taking  the  lead  by  turns.  The 
master  soon  gave  out  and  was  speechless 
and  semi-conscious  for  more  than  an 
hour,  though  he  aflerwards  recovered 
and  held  out  with  the  rest.  Two  of  them 
lost  their  head-gear,  and  Hogg  himself 
fell  over  a  high  precipice,  but  they  reach- 
ed the  flock  at  half-past  ten.  They  found 
the  ewes  huddled  together  in  a  dense 
body,  under  ten  feet  of  snow,  —  packed 
so  closely,  that,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
shepherds,  when  they  had  extricated  the 
first,  the  whole  flock  walked  out  one 
after  another,  in  a  body,  through  the 
hole. 

How  they  got  them  home  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell.  It  was  now  noon,  and 
they  sometimes  could  see  through  the 
storm  for  twenty  yards,  but  they  had  on- 
ly one  momentary  glimpse  of  the  hills 
through  all  that  terrible  day.  Yet  Hogg 
persisted  in  going  by  himself  afterwards 
to  rescue  some  flocks  of  his  own,  barely 
escaping  with  life  from  the  expedition; 
his  eyes  were  sealed  up  with  the  storm, 
and  he  crossed  a  formidable  torrent,  with- 
out knowing  it,  on  a  wreath  of  snow.  Two 
of  the  others  lost  themselves  in  a  deep 
Talley,  and  would  have  perished  but  for 
being  accidentally  heard  by  a  neighbor- 
ing shepherd,  who  guided  th^m  home, 


where  the  female  portion  of  the  family 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  seeing 
them  again. 

The  next  day  was  clear,  with  a  cold 
wind,  and  they  set  forth  again  at  day- 
break to  seek  the  remsdnder  of  the  flock. 
The  face  of  the  country  was  perfectly 
transformed:  not  a  hill  was  the  same, 
not  a  brook  or  lake  could  be  recognized. 
Deep  glens  were  filled  in  with  snow,  cov- 
ering the  very  tops  of  the  trees;  and 
over  a  hundred  acres  of  ground,  under 
an  average  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet,  they 
were  to  look  for  four  or  five  hundred 
sheep.  The  attempt  would  have  been 
hopeless  but  for  a  dog  that  accompanied 
them :  seeing  their  perplexity,  he  began 
snuffing  about,  and  presently  scratching 
in  the  snow  at  a  certain  point,  and  then 
looking  round  at  his  master :  digging  at 
this  spot,  they  found  a  sheep  beneath. 
And  so  the  dog  led  them  all  day,  bound- 
ing eagerly  from  one  place  to  another, 
much  faster  than  they  could  dig  the  creat- 
ures out,  so  that  he  sometimes  had  twen- 
ty or  thirty  holes  marked  beforehand.  In 
this  way,  within  a  week,  they  got  out 
every  sheep  on  the  farm  except  four, 
these  last  being  buried  under  a  mountain 
of  snow  fifty  feet  deep,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  dog  had  marked  their  places 
again  and  again.  In  every  case  the  sheep 
proved  to  be  alive  and  warm,  though  half- 
suffocated  ;  on  being  taken  out,  they  usu- 
ally bounded  away  swiftly,  and  then  fell 
helplessly  in  a  few  moments,  overcome 
by  the  change  of  atoiosphere ;  some  then 
died  almost  instantly,  and  others  were 
carried  home  and  with  difficulty  preserv- 
ed, only  about  sixty  being  lost  in  all. 
Marvellous  to  tell,  the  country -people 
unanimously  agreed  afterwards  to  refer 
the  whole  terrific  storm  to  some  secret 
incantations  of  poor  Hogg's  literary  so- 
ciety aforesaid;  it  was  generally  main- 
tained that  a  club  of  young  dare-devils 
had  raised  the  Fiend  himself  among  them 
in  the  likeness  of  a  black  dog,  the  night 
preceding  the  storm,  and  the  young  stu- 
dents actually  did  not  dare  to  show  them- 
selves at  fairs  or  at  markets  for  a  year  af- 
terwards. 
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Sdow- scenes  less  exciting,  but  more 
vi)d  and  dreary,  maj  be  found  in  Alex- 
ander Henry's  Travels  with  the  Indians, 
in  the  last  century.  In  the  winter  of 
1776,  for  instance,  they  wandered  for 
many  hundred  miles  over  the  farthest 
northwestern  prairies,  where  scarcely  a 
white  man  had  before  trodden.  The 
snow  lay  from  four  to  six  feet  deep. 
They  went  on  snow-shoes,  drawing  their 
itores  on  sleds.  The  mercury  was  some- 
times—  32^;  no  fire  could  keep  them 
warm  at  night,  and  often  they  had  no 
fire,  being  scarcely  able  to  find  wood 
enough  to  melt  the  snow  for  drink.  They 
lay  beneath  bufialo^ins  and  the  stripped 
bark  of  trees :  a  foot  of  snow  sometimes 
feU  on  them  before  morning.  The  sun 
rose  at  half  past  nine  and  set  at  half  past 
twa  *^  The  country  was  one  nninter- 
mpted  plain,  in  many  parts  of  which  no 
wood  nor  even  the  smallest  shrub  was  to 
be  seen :  a  frozen  sea,  of  which  the  little 
ooppices  were  the  islands.  That  behind 
which  we  had  encamped  the  night  before 
toon  sank  in  the  horizon,  and  the  eye  had 
nothing  leA  save  only  the  sky  and  snow." 
Fancy  tbem  encamped  by  night,  seeking 
ibelter  in  a  scanty  grove  from  a  wild  tem- 
pest of  snow ;  then  suddenly  chained  up- 
on by  a  herd  of  bufialoes,  thronging  in 
from  all  sides  of  the  wood  to  take  shelter 
likewise, —  the  dogs  barking,  the  Indians 
firing,  and  still  the  bewildered  beasts 
mdiiog  madly  in,  blinded  by  the  storm, 
fearing  the  guns  within  less  than  the  fury 
without,  crashing  through  the  trees,  tram- 
pGng  over  the  tents,  and  falling  about  in 
^  deep  and  dreary  snow  I  No  other 
writer  has  ever  given  us  the  full  desola- 
tion of  Indian  winter-life.  Whole  fami- 
lies, Henry  said,  frequently  perished  to- 
gether in  such  storms.  No  wonder  that 
the  Aboriginal  legends  aro  full  of  **  mighty 
IVboan,  the  Winter,**  and  of  Kabibonokka 
in  his  lodge  of  snow-drifls. 

The  interest  inspired  by  these  rimple 
narratives  suggests  the  reflection,  that  lit- 
erature, which  has  thus  far  portrayed  so 
few  aspects  jof  external  Naturo,  has  de- 
scribed almost  nothing  of  winter  beauty. 
In  English  books,  especially,  this  season 


is  simply  forlorn  and  disagreeable,  daric 
and  Hjgmi^l. 

**  And  fbnl  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air.*' 

''When  dark  December 'shrouds  the  transient 
day, 
And  stormy  winds  are  howling  in  their 
ire, 
Why  oom*Bt  not  thou?  ....  Oh,  haste  to  pay 
The  cordial  visit  sullen  hours  require !  ** 

"  Winter  will  oft  at  eve  resume  the  breeze, 
Chill  the  pale  mom,  and  bid  his  driving 

blasts 
Deform  the  day  delightless.** 

**Now  that  the  fields  are  dank  and  ways  are 
mire. 

With  whom  yon  might  converse,  and  by  the 
fire 

Help  waste  the  sullen  day.** 
But  our  prevalent  association  with  win- 
ter, in  the  Northern  United  States,  is  with 
something  white  and  dazzling  and  bril- 
liant ;  and  it  is  time  to  paint  our  own  pic- 
tures, and  cease  to  borrow  these  gloomy 
alien  tints.  One  must  turn  eagerly  every 
season  to  the  few  glimpses  of  American 
winter  aspects:  to  Emerson's  ** Snow- 
Storm,"  every  word  a  sculpture, — to  the 
admirable  storm  in  "Margaret," — toTho- 
reau's  "  Winter  Walk,"  in  the  «  Dial," 
—  and  to  Lowell's  "First  Snow-Flake." 
These  are  fresh  and  real  pictures,  which 
carry  us  back  to  the  Greek  Anthology, 
where  the  herds  come  wandering  down 
from  the  wooded  mountains,  covered  with 
snow,  and  to  Homer's  aged  Ulysses,  his 
wise  words  falling  like  the  snows  of  win- 
ter. 

Let  me  add  to  this  scanty  gallery  of 
snow-pictures  the  quaint  lore  contained 
in  one  of  the  multitudinous  sermons  of 
Increase  Mather,  printed  in  1704,  enti- 
tled "  A  Brief  Discourse  concerning  the 
Prayse  due  to  God  for  His  Mercy  in  giv- 
ing Snow  like  Wool."  One  can  fancy 
the  delight  of  the  oppressed  Puritan  boys, 
in  the  days  of  the  nineteenthlies,  driven 
to  the  place  of  worship  by  the  tithing- 
men,  and  cooped  up  on  the  pulpit-  and 
gallery-stairs  under  charge  of  the  con- 
stables, at  hearing  for  once  a  discourse 
which  they  could  understand,  —  snow- 
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bailing  spiritualked.  This  was  not  one 
of  Emerson's  terrible  examples, —  "  the 
storm  real,  and  the  preacher  only  phe- 
nomenal " ;  but  this  setting  of  snow-drifts, 
which  in  our  winters  lends  such  grace  to 
every  stem  rock  and  rugged  tree,  throws 
a  charm  even  around  the  grim  theology 
of  the  Mathers.  Three  main  proposi- 
tions, seven  subdivisions,  four  applica- 
tions, and  four  uses,  but  the  wreaths  and 
the  gracefulness  are  cast  about  them 
all, — while  the  wonderful  conomonplace- 
books  of  those  days,  which  held  every- 
thing, had  accimiulated  scraps  of  winter 
learning  which  cannot  be  spared  from 
these  less  abstruse  pages. 

Beginning  first  at  the  foundation,  the 
preacher  must  prove,  "  Prop.  I.  That  the 
Snow  is  Jitly  resembled  to  WooL  Snow 
like  Wool,  sayes  the  Psalmist  And  not 
only  the  Sacred  Writers,  but  others  make 
use  of  this  Comparison.  The  Grecians 
ci  old  were  wont  to  call  the  Snow,  Eri- 
0DE8  HuDOR  Wooly  Water,  or  wet 
Wool.  The  Latin  word  Floccns  signi- 
fies both  a  Lock  of  Wool  and  a  Flake 
of  Snow,  in  that  they  resemble  one  an- 
other. The  aptness  of  the  similitude  ap- 
pears in  three  things."  "1.  In  respect 
of  the  Whiteness  thereof."  "  2.  In  re- 
spect of  Softness."  **  8.  In  respect  of 
that  Warming  Vertue  that  does  attend 
the  Snow."  [Here  the  reasoning  must 
not  be  omitted.]  "  Wool  is  warm.  We 
say,  As  warm  as  Wool.  Woolen-cloth 
has  a  greater  warmth  than  other  Cloath- 
ing  has.  The  wool  on  Sheep  keeps  them 
warm  in  the  Winter  season.  So  when 
the  back  of  the  Ground  is  covered  with 
Snow,  it  keeps  it  warm.  Some  mention 
it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Snow, 
that  tho'  it  is  itself  cold,  yet  it  makes  the 
Earth  warm.  But  Naturalbts  observe 
that  there  is  a  saline  spirit  in  it,  which  is 
hot,  by  means  whereof  Plants  under  the 
Snow  are  kept  from  ^ezing.  Ice  un- 
der the  Snow  is  sooner  melted  and  brok- 
en than  other  Ice.  In  some  Northern 
Climates,  the  wild  barbarous  People  use 
to  cover  themselves  over  with  it  to  keep 
them  warm.  When  the  sharp  Air  has 
begun  to  freeze  a  man's  Limbs,  Snow 


will  bring  heat  into  them  again.  If  per- 
sons Eat  much  Snow,  or  drink  iminoci- 
erately  of  Snow-water,  it  will  bum  their 
Bowels  and  make  ihem  black.  So  tliat 
it  has  a  warming  vertue  in  it,  and  is 
therefore  fitly  compared  to  WooL" 

Snow  has  many  merits.  "  In  Lapland^ 
where  there  is  little  or  no  light  of  the 
sun^in  the  depth  of  Winter,  there  are 
great  Snows  continually  on  the  groand, 
and  by  the  Light  of  that  they  are  able  to 

Travel  from  one  place  to  another 

At  this  day  in  some  hot  Countreys,  they 
have  their  Snow-cellars,  where  it  is  kept 
in  Summer,  and  if  moderately  used,  cb 
known  to  be  both  refreshing  and  health- 
ful There  are  also  Medicinal  Vertues 
in  the  snow.  A  late  Learned  PhysiciAii 
has  found  that  a  Salt  extracted  out  of 
snow  is  a  sovereign  Remedy  against  both 
putrid  and  pestilential  Feavors.  There- 
fore Men  should  Praise  Gkxi,  who  giveth 
Snow  like  Wool."  But  there  is  an  ac- 
count against  the  snow,  also.  "  Not  only 
the  disease  called  Bulimia,  but  others 
more  fatal  have  come  out  of  the  Snow. 
Geographers  give  us  to  understand  that 
in  some  Countries  Vapours  from  the 
Snow  have  killed  multitudes  in  less  than 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour.  Sometimes  both 
Men  and  Beasts  have  been  destroyed 
thereby.  Writers  speak  of  no  less  than 
Forty  Thousand  men  killed  by  a  great 
Snow  in  one  Day." 

It  gives  a  touching  sense  of  human 
sympathy,  to  find  that  we  may  look  at 
Orion  and  the  Pleiades  through  the  grave 
eyes  of  a  Puritan  divine.  **  The  Seven 
Stars  are  the  Sunmier  Constellation: 
they  bring  on  the  spring  and  summer; 
and  Orion  is  a  Winter  Constellation, 
which  is  attended  with  snow  and  cold,  as 
at  this  Day Moreover,  Late  Philos- 
ophers by  the  help  of  the  Microscope  have 
observed  the  wonderful  Wisdom  of  God 
in  the  Figure  of  the  Snow;  each  fiake 
is  usually  of  a  Stellate  Form,  and  of  six 
Angles  of  exact  equal  length  from  the 
Center.  It  is  like  a  little  Star,  A  great 
man  speaks  of  it  with  admiration,  that 
in  a  Body  so  familiar  as  the  Snow  is,  no 
Philosopher  should  for  many  Ages  take 
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oodce  of  a  thing  so  obvioas  as  the  Figure 
of  it  The  learned  Kepler,  who  lived  in 
this  last  Age,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
first  that  acquainted  the  world  with  the 
Sexangular  Figure  of  the  Snow." 

Then  come  the  devout  applications. 
•*  There  is  not  a  Flake  of  Snow  that  falls 
on  the  Ground  without  the  hand  of  God, 
Mat  10.  29.  80  Not  a  Sparrow  falls  to 
the  Ground,  without  the  Will  of  your 
Heavenly  Father,  all  the  Hairs  of  your 
bead  are  numbred.  So  the  Great  God 
has  numbred  all  the  Flakes  of  Snow 
that  covers  the  Earth.  Altho^  no  man 
can  number  them,  that  God  that  tells 
the  number  of  the  Stars  has  numbred 
tbem  alL  .  .  .  .  We  often  see  it,  when 
the  Ground  is  bare,  if  God  speaks  the 
word,  the  Earth  is  covered  witii  snow  in 
a  few  Minutes'  time.  Here  is  the  power 
of  the  Great  God.  If  all  the  Princes 
sad  Great  Ones  of  the  Earth  should 
send  their  Commands  to  the  Clouds,  not 
m  Flake  of  snow  would  come  from  thence." 

Then  follow  the  "uses,"  at  last,  — the 
fittle  boys  in  the  congregation  having 
grown  uneasy  long  since,  at  hearing  so 
ttrodi  theorizing  about  snow-driAs,  widi 
m  Ikde  opportunity  of  personal  prac- 
tice. "  Use  L  If  we  should  Prmse  God 
hr  His  giving  Snow,  surely  then  we 
tMi^  to  Praise  Him  for  Spiritual  Bless- 
ings  much  naore."  "  Use  II.  We  should 
Humble  our  selves  under  the  Hand  of 
God,  when  Snow  in  the  season  of  it  is 
vilhcld  from  us."  "  Use  UI.  Hence  aU 
Atheists  will  be  left  Eternally  Inexcusa- 
hie."  -  Use  IV.  We  should  hence  Learn 
to  make  a  Spiritual  Improvement  of  die 
Sborw.*  And  then  with  a  closing  volley 
of  every  text  which  figures  under  the 
head  of  "  Snow "  in  the  Concordance, 
the  discourse  comes  to  an  end ;  and  ev- 
ery liberated  urchin  goes  home  with  hb 
head  full  of  devout  fimcies  of  building  a 


snow -fort,  after  sunset,  from  which  to 
propel  consecrated  missiles  against  imag- 
inary or  traditional  Pequots. 

And  the  patient  reader,  too  long  snow- 
bound, must  be  liberated  also.  After 
the  winters  of  deepest  drifts  the  spring 
often  comes  most  suddenly ;  there  is  lit- 
tle frost  in  the  .ground,  and  the  liberated 
waters,  ft^e  without  the  expected  fresh- 
et, are  filtered  into  the  earth,  or  climb 
on  ladders  of  sunbeams  to  the  sky.  The 
beau^ul  crystals  all  molt  away,  and  the 
places  where  they  lay  are  silently  made 
ready  to  be  submerged  in  new  drifts  of 
summer  verdure.  These  also  will  be  trans- 
muted hi  their  turn,  and  so  the  eternal 
cycle  of  the  seasons  glides  along. 

Near  my  house  there  is  a  garden,  be- 
neath whose  stately  sycamores  a  fountain 
pla3rs.  Three  sculptured  girls  lift  for- 
ever upward  a  chalice  which  distils  un* 
ceasingly  a  fine  and  plashing  rain ;  in 
summer  the  spray  holds  the  maidens  in 
a  glittering  yeil,  but  winter  takes  the 
radiant  drops  and  slowly  builds  them  up 
into  a  shroud  of  ice  which  creeps  gradu- 
ally about  the  three  slight  figures:  the 
feet  vanish,  the  waist  is  encircled,  the 
head  is  covered,  the  piteous  uplifted 
arms  disappear,  as  if  each  were  a  Vestal 
Virgin  entombed  alive  for  her  transgres- 
non.  They  vanishing  entirely,  the  fbun- 
tain  yet  plays  on  unseen ;  all  winter  the 
pile  of  ice  grows  larger,  glittering  organ- 
pipes  of  congelation  add  themselves  out- 
side, and  by  February  a  great  glacier  is 
formed,  at  whose  buried  centre  stand  im- 
movably the  patient  girls.  Spring  comes  at 
last,  the  fated  prince,  to  free  with  glitter- 
ing spear  these  enchanted  beauties ;  the 
waning  glacier,  slowly  receding,  lies  con- 
quered before  their  liberated  feet;  and 
still  the  fountain  plays.  Who  can  de- 
spair before  flie  iciest  human  life,  when 
its  unconscious  symbols  are  so  beautiful  ? 
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There  was  a  dull  smell  of  camphor ; 
a  further  sense  of  coolness  and  prickling 
wet  on  Holmes's  hot,  cracking  face  and 
hands  ;  then  silence  and  sleep  again. 
Sometime  —  when,  he  never  knew  —  a 
gray  light  stinging  his  eyes  like  pain, 
and  again  a  slow  sinking  into  warm,  un- 
sounded darkness  and  unconsciousness. 
It  might  be  years,  it  might  be  ages. 
Even  in  afler-life,  looking  back,  he  nev- 
er broke  that  time  into  weeks  or  days : 
people  might  so  divide  it  for  him,  but  he 
was  uncertain,  always:  it  was  a  vague 
vacuum  in  his  memory:  he  had  drifted 
out  of  coarse,  measured  life  into  some 
out-coast  of  eternity,  and  slept  in  its 
calm.  When,  by  long  degrees,  the  shock 
of  outer  life  jarred  and  woke  him,  it  was 
feebly  done :  he  came  back  reluctant, 
weak:  the  quiet  clinging  to  him,  as  if 
he  had  been  drowned  in  Lethe,  and  had 
brought  its  calming  mist  with  him  out  of 
the  shades. 

The  low  chatter  of  voices,  the  occa- 
sional lifting  of  his  head  on  the  pillow, 
the  very  soothing  draught,  came  to  him 
mireal  at  first :  parts  only  of  the  dull, 
lifeless  pleasure.  There  was  a  sharper 
memory  pierced  it  sometimes,  making 
bim  moan  and  try  to  sleep,  —  a  remem- 
brance of  great,  cleaving  pain,  of  falling 
giddily,  of  owing. life  to  some  one,  and 
being  angry  that  he  owed  it,  in  the  pain. 
Was  it  he  that  had  borne  it  ?  He  did 
not  know,  —  nor  care :  it  made  him  tired 
to  think.  Even  when  he  heard  the 
name  Stephen  Holmes,  it  had  but  a  far- 
off  meaning:  be  never  woke  enough  to 
know  if  it  were  his  or  not  He  learned, 
long  after,  to  watch  the  red  light  curling 
among  the  shavings  in  the  grate  when 
they  made  a  fire  in  the  evenings,  to  listen 
to  the  voices  of  the  women  by  the  bed, 
to  know  that  the  pleasantest  belonged  to 
the  one  with  the  low,  shapeless  figure, 
and  to  call  her  Lois  when  he  wanted 
a  drink,  long  before  he  knew  himsel£ 


They  were  very  long,  pleasant  days  in 
early  December.  The  sunshine  was  pale, 
but  it  suited  his  hurt  eyes  better :  it  crept 
8k>wly  in  the  mornings  over  the  snufi^ 
colored  carpet  on  the  floor,  up  the  brown 
foot-board  of  the  bed,  and,  when  the  wind 
shook  the  window -curtains,  made  little 
crimson  pools  of  mottled  light  over  the 
ceiling, — curdling  pools,  that  he  liked  to 
watch:  going  off,  from  the  clean  gray 
walls  and  rustling  curtain  and  transpar- 
ent crimson,  into  sleeps  that  lasted  all  day. 

He  was  not  conscious  how  he  knew 
he  was  in  a  hospital :  but  he  did  know 
it,  vaguely;  thought  sometimes  of  the 
long  halls  outside  of  the  door  with  ranges 
of  rooms  opening  into  them,  like  this,  and 
of  very  bams  of  rooms  on  the  other  ade 
of  the  building  with  rows  of  white  coti 
where  the  poor  patients  lay:  a  stretch 
of  travel  from  which  his  brain  came  back 
to  his  snug  fireplace,  quite  tired,  and  to 
Lois  sitting  knitting  by  it  He  called  the 
little  Welsh -woman,  "  Sister,"  too,  who 
used  to  come  in  a  stuff  dress,  and  white 
bands  about  her  face,  to  give  his  medi- 
cine and  gossip  with  Lois  in  the  evening: 
she  had  a  comical  voice,  like  a  cricket 
chirping.  There  was  another  with  a  real 
Scotch  brogue,  who  came  and  listened 
sometimes,  bringing  a  basket  of  undam- 
ed  stockings:  the  doctor  told  him  one 
day  how  fearless  and  skilful  she  was,  ev- 
ery stunmer  going  to  New  Orleans  when 
the  yellow  fever  came.  She  died  there 
the  next  June :  but  Holmes  never,  some- 
how, could  realize  a  martyr  in  the  cheery, 
fireckled-faced  woman  whom  he  always  re- 
membered darning  stockings  in  the  quiet 
fire-light  It  was  very  quiet ;  the  voices 
about  him  were  pleasant  and  low.  If  he 
had  drifted  from  any  shock  of  pain  into 
a  sleep  like  death,  some  of  the  stillness 
bung  about  him  yet;  but  the  outer  life 
was  homely  and  fresh  and  naturaL 

The  doctor  used  to  talk  to  him  a  little ; 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  of  the  patients 
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from  the  eje-ward  woold  grow  tired  of 
■tdng  about  in  the  garden -alleys,  and 
wookl  loiter  in,  if  Lois  would  give  them 
leave ;  but  their  talk  wearied  him,  jarred 
him  as  strangely  as  if  one  had  begun  on 
politics  and  price -currents  to  the  silent 
•ools  in  Hades.  It  was  enough  thought 
for  him  to  listen  to  the  whispered  stories 
of  the  sisters  in  the  long  evenings,  and, 
balPheard,  try  and  make  an  end  to  them; 
lo  look  drowsily  down  into  the  gardei^ 
where  the  aflemoon  sunshine  was  still  so 
r-like  that  a  few  hollyhocks  pex^ 
in  showing  their  honest  red  faces 
akmg  the  walls,  and  the  very  loaves  that 
filled  the  paths  would  not  wither,  but 
kept  up  a  wholesome  ruddy  brown.  One 
of  the  sisters  had  a  poultry-yard  in  it, 
which  he  could  see :  the  wall  around  it 
was  of  vtone  covered  with  a  brown  feath- 
07  lichen,  which  every  rooster  in  that 
yard  was  determined  to  stand  on,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  Holmes  would 
watch,  through  the  quiet,  bright  mornings, 
the  frantic  ambition  and  the  uproarious 
exultation  of  the  successful  aspirant  with 
an  amused  smile* 

**  One  'd  thenk,"  said  Lois,  sagely,  «  a 
chicken  never  stood  on  a  waU  before, 
to  bear  'em,  or  a  hen  laid  an  e^." 

Nor  did  Holmes  smile  once  because 
the  chicken  burlesqued  man:  his  thought 
was  too  single  for  that  yet  It  was  long 
hefiore  he  thought  of  the  people  who 
eame  in  quietly  to  see  him  as  anything 
but  shadows,  or  wished  for  them  to  come 
again.  Lois,  perhaps,  was  the  most  real 
thing  in  life  Uien  to  him :  growing  con- 
scioos,  day  by  day,  as  he  watched  her, 
of  his  old  life  over  the  gul£  Very  slowly 
ooosciotts :  with  a  weak  groping  to  com- 
prehend the  sudden,  awful  change  that 
had  come  on  him,  and  then  forgetting 
his  old  life,  and  the  change,  and  the  pity 
he  felt  for  himself^  in  the  vague  content 
of  the  fire-lit  room,  and  his  nurae  with 
her  interminable  knitting  through  the 
kng  afternoons,  while  the  sky  without 
woold  thicken  and  gray  and  a  few  still 
flakes  of  snow  would  come  driAing  down 
to  whiten  the  brown  fields,  —  with  no 
chilly  thought  of  winter,  but  only  to  make 


the  quiet  autumn  more  quiet  What- 
ever honest,  commonplace  affection  was 
in  the  man  came  out  in  a  simple  way  to 
this  Lois,  who  ruled  his  sick  whims  and 
crotchets  in  such  a  quiet,  sturdy  way. 
Not  because  she  had  risked  her  life  to 
save  his ;  even  when  he  understood  that, 
he  recalled  it  with  an  uneasy,  heavy  grat- 
itude ;  but  the  drinks  she  made  him,  and 
the  plot  they  laid  to  smuggle  in  some  oys- 
ters in  defiance  of  all  rules,  and  the  cheer- 
ful pock-marked  face  he  never  forgot. 

Doctor  Knowles  came  sometimes,  but 
seldom:  never  talked,  when  he  did  come : 
late  in  the  evening  generally :  and  then 
would  punch  his  skin,  and  look  at  his 
tongue,  and  shake  the  bottles  on  the 
mantel-shelf  with  a  grunt  that  terrified 
Lois  into  the  belief  that  the  other  doctor 
was  a  quack,  and  her  patient  was  totally 
undone.  He  would  sit,  grum  enough, 
with  his  feet  higher  than  his  head,  chew- 
ing an  unlighted  cigar,  and  leave  them 
both  thankful  when  he  saw  proper  to  go. 

The  truth  is,  Knowles  was  thoroughly 
out  of  place  in  these  little  mending-shops 
called  sick-chambers,  where  bodies  aro 
taken  to  pieces,  and  souls  set  right  He 
had  no  faith  in  your  slow,  impalpable 
cures:  all  reforms  wero  to  bo  accont- 
plished  by  a  wrench,  from  the  abolition 
of  slavery  to  the  pulling  of  a  tooth. 

He  had  no  especial  sympathy  with 
Holmes,  either :  the  men  wero  started  in 
life  from  opposite  poles:  and  with  all 
the  roal  tenderness  under  his  surly,  rug- 
ged habit,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
touch  him  with  the  sudden  doom  fallen 
on  this  man,  thrown  crippled  and  penni- 
less upon  the  worid,  helpless,  it  might  be, 
for  life.  He  would  have  been  apt  to  tell 
you,  savagely,  that  "  he  wrought  for  it" 

Besides,  it  made  him  out  of  temper  to 
meet  the  sisters.  Knowles  could  have 
sketched  for  you  with  a  fine  decision  of 
touch  the  role  played  by  the  Papal  power 
in  the  progress  of  humanity,  —  how  far  it 
served  as  a  stepping-stone,  and  the  exact 
]>eriod  when  it  became  a  wearisome  clog. 
The  world  was  done  with  it  now,  utterly. 
Its  breath  was  only  poisoned,  with  coming 
death.  So  the  homely  live  charity  of  these 
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women,  their  work,  which  no  other  hands 
were  ready  to  take,  jarred  against  his  ab- 
stract theory,  and  irritated  him,  as  an  ob- 
stinate fact  always  does  ran  into  the  hand 
of  a  man  who  is  determined  to  clutch  the 
very  heart  of  a  matter.  Trath  will  not 
underlie  all  facts,  in  this  muddle  of  a 
world,  in  spite  of  the  positive  philosophers, 
you  know. 

Don't  sneer  at  Knowles.  Your  own 
clear,  tolerant  brain,  that  reflects  all  men 
and  creeds  alike,  like  colorless  water,  draw- 
ing the  truth  from  all,  is  very  different, 
doiibtless,  from  this  narrow,  solitary  soul, 
who  thought  the  world  waited  for  him  to 
fight  down  his  one  evil  before  it  went  on 
its  slow  way.  An  intolerant  fanatic,  of 
course.  But  the  truth  he  did  know  was 
BO  terribly  real  to  him,  he  had  sufiered 
fix>m  the  evil,  and  there  was  such  sick, 
throbbing  pity  in  his  heart  for  men  who 
suffered  as  he  had  done  I  And  then,  fa- 
natics must  make  history  for  conservative 
men  to  learn  from,  I  suppose. 

If  Knowles  shunned  the  hospital,  there 
was  another  place  he  shunned  more, — 
the  place  where  his  communist  buildings 
were  to  have  stood.  He  went  out  there 
once,  as  one  might  go  alone  to  bury  his 
dead  out  of  his  sight,  the  day  afler  the 
mill  was  burnt,  —  looking  fint  at  the 
smoking  mass  of  hot  bricks  and  charred 
shingles,  so  as  clearly  to  understand  how 
utterly  dead  his  life-long  scheme  was.  He 
stalked  gravely  around  it,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets ;  the  hodmen  who  were  raking  out 
their  winter's  firewood  from  the  ashes  re- 
marking, that  *'  old  Knowles  did  n't  seem 
a  bit  cut  up  about  it"  Then  he  went 
out  to  the  farm  he  had  meant  to  buy,  as 
I  told  you,  and  looked  at  it  in  the  same 
stolid  way.  It  was  a  dull  day  in  October. 
The  Wabash  crawled  moodily  past  his 
feet,  the  dingy  prairie  stretched  drearily 
away  on  the  other  side,  while  the  heavy- 
browed  Indiana  hills  stood  solemnly  look- 
ing down  the  plateau  where  the  buildings 
were  to  have  risen. 

Well,  most  men  have  some  plan  for  life, 
into  which  all  the  strength  and  the  keen, 
^sa%  feeling  of  their  nature  enter;  but 
geoendly  they  try  to  make  it  real  in  earijr 


youth,  and,  balked  then,  laugh  ever  after- 
wards at  their  own  folly.  This  poor  old 
Knowles  had  begun  to  block  out  Ids  dream 
when  he  was  a  gaunt,  gray-haired  man  of 
sixty.  I  have  known  men  so  build  thmr 
heart's  blood  and  brains  into  Uieir  work, 
that,  when  it  tumbled  down,  their  lives 
went  with  it  His  fell  that  dull  day  in 
October ;  but  if  it  hurt  him,  no  man  knew 
it  He  sat  there,  looking  at  the  broad 
plateau,  whistling  sofUy  to  himself,  a  long 
time.  He  had  meant  that  a  great  many 
hearts  should  be  made  better  and  happier 

there;  he  had  dreamed Grod  knows 

what  he  had  dreamed,  of  which  this  reality 
was  the  foundation, — of  how  much  free- 
dom, or  beauty,  or  kindly  life  this  was  the 
heart  or  seed.  It  was  all  over  now.  All 
the  afternoon  the  muddy  sky  hung  low 
over  the  hills  and  dull  prairie,  while  he 
sat  there  looking  at  the  dingy  gloom: 
just  as  you  and  I  have  done,  perhap0, 
some  time,  thwarted  in  some  true  hope, — 
sore  and  bitter  against  God,  because  He 
did  not  see  how  much  His  universe  need- 
ed our  pet  reform. 

He  got  up  at  last,  and  without  a  sig^ 
went  slowly  away,  leaving  the  courage 
and  self-reliance  of  his  life  behind  him, 
buried  with  that  one  beautiful,  fair  dream 
of  life.  He  never  came  back  again.  Peo- 
ple said  Knowles  was  quieter  since  his 
loss ;  but  I  think  only  God  saw  the  depth 
of  the  difference.  When  he  was  leaving 
the  plateau,  that  day,  he  looked  back  at 
it,  as  if  to  say  good-bye, —  not  to  the  din- 
gy fields  and  river,  but  to  the  Something 
he  had  nursed  so  long  in  his  ragged  heart, 
and  given  up  now  forever.  As  he  look- 
ed, the  warm,  red  sun  came  out,  lighting 
up  with  a  heartsome  warmth  the  whole 
gray  day.  Some  blessing  power  seemed 
to  look  at  hun  from  the  gloomy  hills,  the 
prairie,  and  the  river,  which  he  never 
was  to  see  agmn.  His  hope  accomplish- 
ed could  not  have  looked  at  him  with 
surer  content  and  fulfilment  He  turn- 
ed away,  ungrateful  and  moody.  Long 
afterwards  he  remembered  the  calm  and 
brightness  which  his  hand  had  not  been 
raised  to  make,  and  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  its  promise. 
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Hb  went  to  wori:  now  in  earnest :  he 
had  to  work  for  his  bread-and-butter,  joit 
nndentand  ?  Restless,  impatient  at  first ; 
but  we  will  forgiTe  bim  that :  70Q  jonr- 
•elf  were  not  idtogether  submiasire,  per- 
haps, when  the  slow-boiit  hope  of  life  was 
destroy  bj  some  chance,  as  you  called 
it,  no  more  controllable  than  this  paltr^r 
bmiuBg  of  a  milL  Yet,  now  that  the 
great  hope  was  gone  on  which  his  brmn 
had  worthed  with  rigid,  fierce  intentness, 
worn  that  his  hands  were  powerless  to 
tedeem  a  perishing  class,  he  had  time  to 
ftU  into  careless,  kindly  habit :  he  thought 
il  wasted  time,  remOTsefnlly,  of  coarse. 
He  was  seized  with  a  corionty  to  know 
what  plan  in  living  these  people  had  who 
crossed  his  way  on  the  streets;  if  they 
were  disappointed,  like  him.  He  went 
soBielimea  to  read  the  papers  to  old  Tim 
Poole,  who  was  bed-ridden,  and  did  not 
pish  or  pshaw  once  at  hb  maundering 
about  secession  or  the  misery  in  his  back. 
Went  to  chorch  sometimes :  the  sermons 
were  bigotry,  always,  to  his  notion,  sit- 
ting on  a  back  seat,  squirting  tobacco* 
jmee  about  him ;  but  the  simple,  old-fash- 
kmed  hymns  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes : 
— **They  sounded  to  him  like  his  moth- 
er's foice,  singing  in  paradise :  he  hoped 
fke  couki  not  see  how  things  had  gone 
on  here, — bow  all  that  was  honest  and 
strong  in  his  life  had  fallen  in  that  infer- 
m1  nuU.''  Once  or  twice  he  went  down 
Crane  Alley,  and  lumbered  up  three  pair 
of  stairs  to  the  garret  where  Eitts  had  his 
studio, — got  him  orders,  in  fact,  for  two 
portraits ;  and  when  that  pale-eyed  young 
OHD,  in  a  fit  of  confidence,  one  night,  with 
a  Tery  red  face  drew  back  the  curtain 
hvm  his  grand  **  Fall  of  Chapuhepec," 
and  watched  him  with  a  lean  and  hungry 
look,  Knowles,  who  knew  no  mote  about 
painting  than  a  goriDa,  walked  about, 
looking  through  his  fist  at  it,  saying, 
"■how  fine  the  chutroscwro  was,  and  that 
it  was  a  deTilish  good  thing  ahogethen* 
**  Well,  weO,"  he  sootiied  his  conseiwice, 
going  down-stairs,  *'  maybe  that  bit  of  can- 
vas is  as  much  to  that  poor  chap  as  the 
fManstcry  was  once  to  another  fooL" 
And  so  went  on  through  the  gas-lit  streets 


into  his  parishes  in  cellars  and  alleys,  with 
a  sorer  heart,  but  cheerfuller  words,  now 
that  he  had  nothing  but  words  to  give. 

The  only  place  where  be  hardened  his 
heart  was  in  the  hospital  with  Hoknes. 
After  he  had  wakened  to  full  conscious- 
ness, Knowles  thought  the  man  a  beast 
to  sit  there  uncomplaining  day  after  day, 
cold  and  grave,  as  if  the  lifeful  warmth 
of  the  late  autumn  were  enough  for 
him.  Did  he  understand  the  iron  fate 
laid  on  him?  Where  was  the  strength 
of  the  self-existent  soul  now  ?  Did  he 
know  that  it  was  a  balked,  defeated  life, 
that  waited  fi^r  him,  vacant  of  the  tri- 
umphs he  had  planned  ?  **  The  self-exist« 
ent  soul  I  stopped  in  its  growth  by  chance, 
this  omnipotent  deity, — the  chance  burn- 
ing of  a  mill !  **  Knowles  muttered  to  him- 
self, looking  at  Hdmes.  With  a  dim  flash 
of  doubt,  as  he  said  it,  whether  there  might 
not,  after  all,  bo  a  Something, —  some 
deep  of  calm,  of  eternal  order,  where  these 
coarse  chances,  these  wrestling  souls,  th^e 
creeds.  Catholic  or  Humanitarian,  even 
tiiat  namby-pamby  Kitts  and  his  pic- 
ture, might  be  unconsciously  working  out 
their  part  Looking  out  of  the  hospital- 
window,  he  saw  the  deep  of  the  stainless 
blue,  impenetrable,  with  the  stars  uncon- 
scious in  their  silence  of  the  maddest  rag- 
ing of  the  petty  world.  There  was  such 
calm !  such  infinite  love  and  justice  I  it 
was  around,  above  him ;  it  held  him,  it 
held  the  worid,— all  Wrong,  all  Right  I 
For  an  instant  the  turbid  heart  of  the  man 
cowered,  awe -struck,  as  yours  or  mine 
has  done  when  some  swift  touch  of  music 
or  human  love  gave  us  a  cleaving  glimpse 
of  the  great  I  Am.  The  next,  he  opened 
the  newspaper  in  his  hand.  What  part 
in  the  eternal  order  could  (hat  hold  ?  or 
slavery,  or  secession,  or  civil  war  ?  No 
harmony  could  be  infinite  enough  to  hold 
such  discords,  he  thought,  pushing  the 
whole  matter  from  him  in  despair.  Why, 
the  experiment  of  self-government,  the 
problem  of  the  ages,  was  crumbling  in 
rain !  So  he  despaired  just  as  Tige  did 
the  night  the  mill  fell  about  his  ears,  in 
full  confidence  that  the  world  had  come 
to  an  end  now,  without  hope  of  salva- 
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tion, — crawling  out  of  liis  cellar  in  dumb 
amazement,  when  the  sun  rose  as  usual 
the  next  morning. 

Enowles  sat,  peering  at  Holmes  over  his 
paper,  watching  the  languid  breath  that 
showed  how  deep  the  hurt  had  been,  the 
maimed  body,  the  face  outwardly  cool, 
watchful,  reticent  as  before.  He  fancied 
the  slough  of  disappointment  into  which 
God  had  crushed  the  soul  of  this  man : 
would  he  struggle  out )  Would  he  take 
Miss  Heme  as  the  first  step  in  his  stair- 
way, or  be  content  to  be  flung  down  in 
vigorous  manhood  to  the  depth  of  impo- 
tent poverty  ?  He  could  not  tell  if  the 
quiet  on  Holmes's  face  were  stolid  defi- 
ance or  submission :  the  dumb  kings  might 
have  looked  thus  beneath  the  feet  of  Pha- 
raoh. When  he  walked  over  the  floor, 
too,  weak  as  he  was,  it  was  with  the  old 
iron  tread.  He  asked  Knowles  presently 
what  business  he  had  gone  into. 

"  My  old  hobby  in  an  humble  way,  — 
the  House  of  Refuge." 

They  both  laughed. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.  The  janitor  points 
me  out  to  visitors  as  *  nnder-superintend- 
ent,  a  philanthropist  in  decayed  circum- 
stances.* Perhaps  it  is  my  life-work,"  — 
growing  sad  and  earnest 

"  If  you  can  inoculate  these  infant  beg- 
gars and  thieves  with  your  theory,  it  will 
be  practice  when  you  are  dead." 

'*  I  think  that,"  smd  Knowles,  gravely, 
his  eye  kindling, —  "  I  think  that" 

**  As  thankless  a  task  as  that  of  Moses," 
said  the  other,  watching  him  curiously. 
'*  For  you  will  not  see  the  pleasant  land, 
— you  will  not  go  over." 

The  old  man's  flabby  face  darkened. 

"  I  know,"  he  said. 

He  glanced  involuntarily  out  at  the 
blue,  and  the  clear-shining,  eternal  stars. 
If  he  could  but  believe  in  the  To-Morrowl 

'*  I  suppose,"  he  said,  after  a  while, 
cheerfully,  **  I  must  content  myself  with 
Lois's  creed,  here,  —  *It  11  come  right 
some  time.'" 

Lojs  looked  up  fi-om  the  saucepan  she 
was  stirring,  her  face  growing  quite  red, 
nodding  emphatically  some  hidf- dozen 
times. 


"  Do  you  find  your  fallow  field  eaaly 
worked?" 

Enowles  fidgeted  uneasily. 

"No.  Fact  is,  I  'm  beginning  to  think 
there 's  a  good  deal  of  an  obstacle  in  blood. 
I  find  difficulty,  much  difficulty,  Sir,  in 
giving  the  youngest  child  true  ideas  of  ab- 
solute freedom  and  unselfish  heroism." 

"  You  teach  them  by  reason  alone  ? " 
said  Holmes,  gravely. 

**  Well,  —  of  course,  —  that  is  the  tme 
theory;  but  I  —  I  find  it  necessary  to 
have  them  whipped,  Mr.  Holmes." 

Holmes  stooped  suddenly  to  pat  Hger, 
hiding  a  furtive  smile.  The  M.  man 
went  on,  anxiously, — 

"  Old  Mr.  Howth  says  that  is  the  end 
of  all  self-governments :  from  anarchy  to 
despotism,  he  says.  Old  people  are  apt 
to  be  set  in  their  ways,  you  know.  Hon- 
estly, we  do  not  find  unlimited  freedom 
answer  in  the  House.  I  hope  much  from 
a  woman's  assistance:  I  have  destined 
her  for  this  work  always :  she  has  great 
latent  power  of  sympathy  and  endurance, 
such  as  can  bring  the  Christian  teaching 
home  to  these  wretches." 

"  The  Christian  ?  "  said  Hohnes. 

"  Well,  yes.  I  am  not  a  believer  myself 
you  know ;  but  I  find  that  it  takes  hold  of 
these  people  more  vitally  than  more  ab- 
stract faiths :  I  suppose  because  of  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus.  In  Utopia,  of  course, 
we  shall  live  from  scientific  principles; 
but  they  do  not  answer  in  the  House." 

'<  Who  is  the  woman  ?  "  asked  Holmes, 
carelessly. 

The  other  watched  him  keenly. 

^  She  is  coming  for  five  years.  Mar- 
garet Howth." 

He  patted  the  dog  with  the  same  hard, 
unmoved  touch. 

**  It  is  a  religions  duty  with  her.  Besides, 
she  must  do  something.  They  have  been 
almost  starving  since  the  mill  was  burnt" 

Holmes's  face  was  bent ;  he  could  not  see 
it  When  he  looked  up,  Knowles  thought 
it  more  rigid,  immovable  than  before. 

When  Knowles  was  going  away,  Hohnes 
said  to  him, — 

"  When  does  Maigaret  Howth  go  into 
that  devib' den?" 
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•TheHoQM?  On New-Year^s."  The 
■com  in  him  was  too  savage  to  be  silent 
**  Ton  will  haTe  fulfilled  your  design  by 
that  time, — of  marriage  ?  " 

Holmes  was  leaning  on  the  mantel- 
ahelf ;  his  Terjr  Ups  were  pale. 

"Yes,  I  shaU,  I  shall,"— in  his  bw, 
liard  tone. 

Some  sudden  dream  of  warmth  and 
beantj  flashed  before  his  gray  eyes,  light- 
ing them  as  Knowles  neTer  had  seen  before. 

*^  Miss  Heme  is  beautiful,— let  me  con- 
gratulate you  in  Western  fashion." 

The  old  man  did  not  hide  his  sneer. 

Holmes  bowed. 

**  I  thank  you,  for  her." 

Lois  held  the  candle  to  light  the  Doc- 
tor out  of  the  long  passages. 

"  Yoh  heT  n't  seen  Barney  out 't  Mr. 
Howdi's,  Doctor  ?    He  's  ther'  now." 

"  Na  When  shall  you  have  done  wait- 
ing on  this — man,  Lois  ?  Grod  help  you, 
duhH" 

Lois's  quick  instinct  answered,  — 

**  He  's  very  kind.  He  's  like  a  wom- 
an for  kindness  to  such  as  me.  When  I 
come  to  die,  I  'd  like  eyes  such  as  his  to 
look  at,  tender,  pitiful" 

**  Women  are  fools  alike,"  grambled 
tiie  Doctor.  "  Never  mind.  *  When  you 
come  to  die  ? '  What  put  that  into  your 
bead  ?    Look  up." 

Tht  child  sheltered  the  flaring  candle 
with  her  hand. 

**  I  've  no  tho't  o'  dyin',"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing- 
There  was  a  gray  shadow  about  her 
eyes,  a  peaked  look  to  the  face,  he  never 
sav  before,  looking  at  her  now  with  a 
phyncian's  eyes. 

**  Does  anything  hurt  you  here  ?  "  touch- 
ing her  chest 

"*  It 's  better  now.  It  was  that  night  o* 
th'  fire.  Th'  breath  o*  th'  mill,  I  thenk, 
—  but  it 's  nothin'." 

**  Baming  copperas  ?  Of  course  it 's 
better.  Oh,  that  's  nothing!"  he  said, 
cheerfully. 

When  they  reached  the  door,  he  held 
o«t  his  band,  the  first  time  he  ever  had 
done  it  to  her,  and  then  waited,  patting 
ker  on  the  head. 


**!  think  it  11  come  right,  Lois,"  he 
said,  dreamily,  looking  out  into  the  night 
**  You  're  a  good  girl  I  think  it  '11  all 
come  right  For  you  and  me.  Some  time. 
Good  night,  child." 

After  he  was  a  long  way  down  the 
street,  he  turned  to  nod  good-night  again 
to  the  comical  little  figure  in  the  door- 
way. 

If  Knowles  hated  anybody  that  night, 
he  nated  the  man  he  had  left  standing 
there  with  pale,  heavy  jaws,  and  heart 
of  iron ;  he  could  have  cursed  him,  stand- 
ing there.  He  did  not  see  how,  after  he 
was  left  alone,  the  man  lay  with  his  face 
to  the  wall,  holding  his  bony  hand  to  bis 
forehead,  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  if 
you  had  seen,  you  would  have  thought 
his  soul  had  entered  on  that  path  whose 
steps  take  hold  on  bell. 

There  was  no  struggle  in  his  face; 
whatever  was  the  resolve  he  had  reach- 
ed in  the  solitary  hours  when  he  had 
stood  so  close  upon  the  borders  of  death,  it 
was  unshaken  now*;  but  the  heart,  crush- 
ed and  stifled  before,  was  taking  its  dire 
revenge.  Ifever  it  had  hungered,  through 
the  cold,  selfish  days,  for  God's  help,  or 
a  woman's  love,  it  hungered  now  with  a 
craving  like  death.  Ifever  he  had  thought 
how  bare  and  vacant  the  years  would  be, 
going  down  to  the  grave  with  lips  that 
never  had  known  a  true  kiss  of  real  af- 
fection, he  remembered  it  now,  when  it 
was  too  late,  with  bitterness  such  as  wrings 
a  man's  heart  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  If 
ever  he  had  denied  to  his  own  soul  this 
Margaret,  called  her  alien  or  foreign,  he 
called  her  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  to 
her  rightful  place ;  there  was  not  a 
thought  nor  a  hope  in  the  darkest  depths 
of  his  nature  that  did  not  cry  out  for  her 
help  that  night, — for  her,  a  part  of  him- 
self,— now,  when  it  was  too  late.  He  went 
over  all  the  years  gone,  and  pictured  the 
years  to  come ;  he  remembered  the  mon- 
ey that  was  to  help  his  divine  soul  up- 
ward ;  he  thought  of  it  with  a  curse,  pac- 
ing the  floor  of  the  narrow  room,  slowly 
and  quietly.  Looking  out  into  the  still 
starlight  and  the  quaint  garden,  he  tried 
to  fancy  this  woman  as  he  knew  her,  a^ 
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ter  the  restless  power  of  Iier  soul  should 
have  been  chilled  and  starved  into  a  nar- 
row, lifeless  duty.  He  fancied  her  dd, 
and  stem,  and  sick  of  life,  she  that  might 

have  been what  might  thej  not  have 

been,  together  ?  And  he  had  driven  her 
to  this  for  money, —  money  1 

It  was  of  no  use  to  repent  of  it  now, 
He  had  frozen  the  love  out  of  her  heart, 
long  ago.  He  remembered  (aU  that  he 
did  remember  of  the  blank  night  hfler 
he  was  hurt)  that  he  had  seen  her  white, 
worn-out  face  looking  down  at  him ;  that 
she  did  not  touch  him ;  and  that,  when 
one  of  the  sisters  told  her  she  might  take 
her  place,  and  sponge  his  forehead,  she 
said,  bitterly,  she  had  no  right  to  do  it, 
that  he  was  no  friend  of  hers.  He  saw 
and  heard  that,  unconscious  to  all  else ; 
he  would  have  known  it,  if  he  had  been 
dead,  lying  there.  It  was  too  late  now : 
why  need  he  think  of  what  might  have 
been  ?  Tet  he  did  think  of  it  through 
the  long  winter's  night,  —  each  moment 
his  thought  of  the  life,  to  come,  or  of  her, 
growing  more  tender  and  more  bitter. 
Do  you  wonder  at  the  remorse  of  this 
man  ?  Wait,  then,  until  you  lie  alone,  as 
he  had  done,  through  days  as  slow,  re- 
vealing as  ages,  face  to  face  with  Grod 
and  death.  Wait  until  you  go  down  so 
close  to  eternity  that  the  life  you  have 
lived  stands  out  before  you  in  the  dread- 
ful bareness  in  which  God  see^  it, — as  you 
shall  see  it  some  day  from  heaven  or  hell : 
money,  and  hate,  and  love  will  stand  in 
their  true  light  then.  Yet,  coming  back 
to  life  again,  he  held  whatever  resolve  he 
had  reached  down  there  with  his  old  iron 
will:  all  the  pain  he  bore  in  looking  back 
to  the  false  life  before,  or  the  ceaseless 
remembrance  that  it  was  too  late  now  to 
atone  for  that  false  life,  made  him  the 
stronger  to  abide  by  that  resolve,  to  go 
on  the  path  self-chosen,  let  the  end  be 
what  it  might  Whatever  the  resolve 
was,  it  did  not  still  the  gnawing  hunger 
in  his  heart  that  night,  which  every  trifle 
made  more  fresh  and  strong. 

There  was  a  wicker-basket  that  Lois  had 
left  by  the  fire,  piled  up  with  bits  of  cloth 
and  leather  out  of  which  she  was  manu* 


lacturing  Christmas  gifts;  a  pair  of  great 
woollen  aocks,  which  one  of  the  dstera  had 
told  him  privately  Lds  meant  for  him, 
lying  on  top.  As  with  all  of  her  people, 
Christmas  was  the  great  day^'of  the  year  to 
her.  Hohnes  could  not  but  smile,  looking 
at  them.  Poor  Lois  1  —  Christmas  would 
be  here  soon,  then  ?  And  sitting  by  the 
covered  fire,  he  went  back  to  Chiistziiat- 
es  gone,  the  thought  of  all  othea  that 
brought  her  nearest  and  wannest  to  him : 
since  he  was  a  boy  they  had  been  togeth- 
er on  that  day.  With  his  hand  over  his 
eyes  he  sat  quiet  by  the  fire  until  morn- 
ing. He  heard  some  boy  gwtxg  by  in  the 
gray  dawn  call  to  ano&er  that  they  would 
have  holiday  on  Christmas.  It  was  com- 
ing, he  thought,  rousing  himself, — but 
never  as  it  had  been:  that  could  never 
be  again.  Yet  it  was  strange  how  this 
thought  of  Christmas  took  hold  of  him,  — 
famished  his  heart  As  it  approached  in 
the  slow-coming  winter,  the  days  growing 
shorter,  aud  the  nights  longer  and  more 
solitary,  so.Maigaret  became  more  real 
to  him, — not  rejected  and  lost,  but  as  the 
wife  she  might  have  been,  with  the  simple 
passionate  love  she  gave  him  once.  The 
thought  grew  intolerable  to  him;  yet 
there  was  not  a  homely  pleasure  of 
those  years  gone,  when  the  old  school- 
master kept  high  holiday  on  Christmas, 
that  he  did  not  recall  and  linger  over 
with  a  boyish  yearning,  now  that  these 
things  were  over  forever.  He  chafed  un- 
der his  weakness.  If  the  day  would  but 
come  when  he  could  go  out  and  conquer 
his  iate,  as  a  man  ought  to  do !  On  Christ- 
mas eve  he  would  put  an  end  to  these  tor- 
turing taunts,  his  soul  should  not  be  balk- 
ed longer  of  its  rightful  food.  For  I  fear 
that  even  now  Stephen  Holmes  thought 
of  his  own  need  and  his  own  bunger. 

He  watched  Lois  knitting  and  patch- 
ing her  poor  little  gifts,  with  a  vague  feel- 
ing that  every  stitch  made  the  time  a 
moment  shorter  until  he  should  be  free, 
with  his  life  in  his  hand  again.  She  left 
him  at  last,  sorrowfrtlly  enough,  but  he 
made  her  go :  he  fancied  the  close  air  of 
the  hospital  was  hurting  her,  seeing  at 
night  the  strange  shadow  growing  on  her 
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ikee.  I  do  not  think  be  erer  said  to  her 
thnt  he  knew  all  she  bad  done  for  him ; 
but  no  dog  or  woman  that  Stephen 
Holmes  loved  coold  look  into  his  eyes 
and  doqbt  that  love.  Sad,  masterful 
ejesi  SQch  as  are  seen  but  once  or  twice 
in  a  lifetime :  no  woman  but  would  wish, 
like  Lois,  for  such  eyes  to  be  near  her 
when  she  came  to  die,  for  her  to  remem- 
ber the  world's  love  in.  She  came  hob- 
bling back  every  day  to  see  him  after  she 
bad  gone,  and  would  stay  to  make  his 
•onp,  telling  him,  child-like,  how  many 
days  it  was  until  Christmas.  He  knew 
that,  as  well  as  she,  waiting  through  the 
oold,  slow  hours,  in  his  solitary  room.  He 
tkooght  sometimes  she  had  some  eager 
petition  to  offer  him,  when  she  stood 
watching  him  wistAiUy,  twisting  her 
bands  together;  but  she  always  smoth- 
ered it  with  a  sigh,  and,  tying  her  little 
wodkn  cap,  went  away,  walking  more 
dowly,  he  thought,  every  day. 

Do  yoa  remember  how  Christmas 
came  last  year?  how  there  was  a  wait- 
ing pause,  when  the  great  States  stood 
ftin,  and  finom  the  peoples  came  the  first 
awful  nrarmurs  of  the  storm  that  was  to 
ibake  the  earth  ?  how  men's  hearts  fail- 
ed them  for  fear,  bow  women  turned  pale 
and  heki  their  children  closer  to  their 
bieasts,  while  they  heard  a  far  cry  of  lam- 
entation for  their  country  that  had  fall- 
eo?  Do  yon  remember  how,  through 
the  fury  of  men's  anger,  the  storehouses 
of  God  were  opened  for  that  land  ?  how 
the  very  sunshine  gathered  new  splen- 
dors, the  rains  more  fruitful  moisture, 
vntil  the  earth  poured  forth  an  unknown 
fidnesB  of  life  and  beauty  ?  Was  there 
no  promise  there,  no  prophecy  ?  Do  you 
reoiember,  while  the  very  life  of  the  peo- 
ple hung  in  doubt  before  them,  while  the 
ac^el  of  death  came  again  to  pass  over 
the  land,  and  there  was  no  blood  on  any 
door-post  to  keep  him  from  that  house, 
bow  slowly  the  old  earth  folded  in  her 
Wrreft,  dead,  till  it  should  waken  to  a 
■Imuger  Hfe?  how  quietly,  as  the  time 
caoie  near  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  this 
old  earth  made  ready  for  his  coming, 
beedless  of  the  clamor  of  men  ?  how  the 
TOL.  IX.  14 


air  grew  fresher,  day  by  day,  and  tha 
gray  deep  silently  opened  for  the  snow 
to  go  down  and  screen  and  whiten  and 
make  holy  that  fouled  earth  ?  I  think  the 
slow-falling  snow  did  not  fail  in  its  quiet 
warning ;  for  I  remember  that  men,  too, 
in  a  feeble  way  tried  to  make  ready  for 
the  birth  of  Christ  There  was  a  health- 
ier glow  than  terror  stirred  in  their 
hearts ;  because  of  the  vague,  great  dread 
without,  it  may  be,  they  drew  closer  to- 
gether round  household  fires,  were  kind- 
lier in  the  good  old-fashioned  way;  old 
friendships  were  wakened,  old  times  talk- 
ed over,  fathers  and  mothers  and  children 
planned  homely  ways  to  show  the  love  in 
their  hearts  and  to  welcome  in  Christmas. 
Who  knew  but  it  might  be  the  last  ?  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  that  happy  Christmas- 
day.  What  if  it  were  the  last?  What 
if,  when  another  comes,  and  another,  some 
voice,  the  kindest  and  cheerfullest  then, 
shall  never  say  "  Happy  Christmas  "  to  us 
again  ?  Let  us  be  thankful  for  that  day 
the  more,  —  accept  it  the  more  as  a  sign 
of  that  which  will  surely  come. 

Holmes,  even,  in  his  dreary  room  and 
drearier  thought,  felt  the  warmth  and  ex- 
pectant stir  creeping  through  the  land  as 
the  day  drew  near.  Even  in  the  hospital, 
the  sisters  were  in  a  busy  flutter,  decking 
their  little  chapel  with  flowers,  and  pre- 
paring a  Chiistmsa/ete  for  their  patients. 
The  doctor,  as  he  bandaged  his  broken 
arm,  hinted  at  faint  rumors  in  the  city 
of  masquerades  and  concerts.  Even 
Knowles,  who  had  not  visited  the  hos- 
pital for  weeks,  relented  and  came  back, 
moody  and  grum.  He  brought  Kitts  with 
him,  and  started  him  on  talking  of  how 
they  kept  Christmas  in  Ohio  on  his  moth- 
er's farm ;  and  the  poor  soul,  encouraged 
by  the  silence  of  two  of  his  auditors,  and 
the  intense  interest  of  Lois  in  the  back- 
ground, mazed  on  about  Santa-Claus  trees 
and  Viiginia  reels  until  the  clock  struck 
twelve  and  Knowles  began  to  snore. 

ChristnuM  was  coming.  As  he  stood, 
day  after  day,  looking  out  of  the  gray 
window,  he  could  see  the  signs  of  its 
coming  even  in  the  shop-windows  glitter- 
ing with  nuraculous  toys,  in  the  market- 
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carts  with  their  red -faced  driTers  and 
beapa  of  ducks  and  turkeys,  in  every 
stage -coach  or  omnibus  that  went  bj 
crowded  with  boys  home  for  the  holidays, 
hallooing  for  Bell  or  Lincoln,  forgetful  that 
the  election  was  over  and  Carolina  out 

Pike  came  to  see  him  one  day,  his  arms 
full  of  a  bundle,  which  turned  out  to  be  an 
accordion  for  Sophy. 

"  Christmas,  you  know,"  he  said,  tak- 
ing off  the  brown  paper,  while  he  was 
cursing  the  Cotton  States  the  hardest,  and 
gravely  kneading  at  the  keys,  and  stretch- 
ing it  until  he  made  as  much  discord  as 
five  Congressmen.  "  I  think  Sophy  will 
like  that,**  he  said,  tying  it  up  carefully. 

"  I  am  sure  she  will,"  said  Holmes,  — 
and  did  not  think  the  man  a  fool  for  one 
moment. 

Always  going  back,  this  Holmes,  when 
he  was  alone,  to  the  certainty  that  home- 
comings or  children's  kisses  or  Christmas 
feasts  were  not  for  such  as  he,  —  never 
could  be,  though  he  sought  for  the  old 
time  in  bitterness  of  heart ;  and  so,  dully 
remembering  his  resolve,  and  waiting  for 
Christmas  eve,  when  he  might  end  it  alL 
Not  one  of  the  myriads  of  happy  children 
listened  more  intently  to  the  clock  clang- 
ing off  hour  after  hour  than  the  silent, 
stem  man  who  had  no  hope  in  that  day 
that  was  coming. 

He  learned  to  watch  even  for  poor  Lois 
coming  up  the  corridor  everj'  day, — being 
the  only  tie  that  bound  the  solitary  man 
to  the  inner  world  of  love  and  warmth. 
The  deformed  little  body  was  quite  alive 
with  Christmas 'now,  and  brought  its  glow 
with  her,  in  her  weak  way.  Different  from 
the  others,  he  saw  with  a  curious  interest 
The  day  was  more  real  to  her  than  to 
them.  Not  because,  only,  the  care  she 
had  of  everybody  and  everybody  had  of 
her  seemed  to  reach  its  culmination  of 
kindly  thought  for  the  Christmas  time; 
not  because,  as  she  sat  talking  slowly,  stop- 
ping for  breath,  her  great  fear  seemed  to 
be  that  she  would  not  have  giils  enongh 
to  go  round ;  but  deeper  than  that, —  the 
day  was  real  to  her.  As  if  it  were  actu- 
ally true  that  the  Master  in  whom  she 
l>elieved  was  freshly  bom  into  the  world 


once  a  year,  to  waken  all  that  was  geniai 
and  noble  and  pure  in  the  turbid,  worn- 
out  hearts ;  as  if  new  honor  aod   pride 
and  love  did  come  with  the  breaking  of 
Christmas  mora.  It  was  a  beautiful  £autfa ; 
he  almost  wished  it  were  his.     (Perhaps 
in  that  day  when  the  under -currents  of 
life  shall  be  bared,  this  man  with  his  selA 
reliant  soul  will  know  the  subtile  instincts 
that  drew  him  to  true  manhood  and  feel- 
ing by  the  homely  practice  of  poor  Lois. 
He  did  not  see  them  now.)     A  beandfol 
faith !  it  gave  a  meaning  to  the  old  custom 
of  gifls  and  kind  words.  Love  coming  ioio 
the  world! — the  idea  pleased  his  artistic 
taste,  being  simple  and  sublime.  Lois  used 
to  tell  him,  while  she  feebly  tried  to  set 
his  room  in  order,  of  all  her  plans,  —  of 
how  Sam  Polston  was  to  be  married  on 
New-Year's,— but  most  of  all  of  the  Christ- 
mas coming  out  at  the  old  sehoolmaster^s: 
how  the  old  house  had  been  scrubbed  from 
top  to  bottom,  was  fairly  glowing  with  shin- 
ing paint  and  hot  fires,  —  how  Margaret 
and  her  mother  worked,  in  terror  lest  the 
old  man  should  find  out  how  poor  and 
bare  it  was,  —  how  he  and  Joel  had  some 
secret  enterprise  on  foot  at  the  far  end 
of  the  plantation  out  in  the  swamp,  and 
were  gone  nearly  all  day. 

She  ceased  coming  at  last.  One  of  the 
sisters  went  out  to  see  her,  and  told  him 
she  was  too  weak  to  walk,  but  meant  to  be 
better  soon, — quite  well  by  the  holidays. 
He  wished  the  poor  thiiig  had  told  bim 
what  she  wanted  of  him, — wished  it  anx- 
iously,  with  a  dull  presentiment  of  eriL 

The  days  went  by,  cold  and  slow.  He 
watched  grimly  the  preparations  the  hos- 
pital physician  was  silently  making  in  his 
case,  for  fever,  inflammation. 

«<  I  must  be  strong  enough  to  go  oot 
cured  on  Christmas  eve,"  he  said  to  him 
one  day,  coolly. 

The  old  doctor  glanced  up  shrewdly. 
He  was  an  old  Alsatian,  very  plain-spoken. 

**  You  say  so  ?  **  he  mumbled.  "  Chut ! 
Then  you  will  go.  There  are  some— 
bull-dog  men.  They  do  what  they  pleasOi 
—  they  never  die  unless  they  choose,  be- 
gar  I  We  know  them  in  our  practioe, 
Herr  Holmes  I " 
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Hobnet  Imogbed.  Some  acumen  there, 
W  tboaghty  in  medicine  or  mind :  as  for 
it  was  true  enough ;  whatever 
I  he  had  gained  in  life  had  been  bj 
DO  floih  of  enthusiasm  or  hope ;  a  dogged 
peniitcnce  of  *^  holding  on,"  rather. 

Chnstmas  ere  came  at  last:  bright, 
stin,  frosty.  ^  Whatever  he  had  to  do, 
let  it  be  done  quickly" ;  but  not  till  the 
set  hour  came.  So  he  laid  his  watch 
OB  the  table  beside  him,  waiting  until  it 
Aoold  marie  the  time  he  had  chosen :  the 
ruling  passion  of  self-control  as  strong  in 
thb  turn  of  life's  tide  as  it  would  be  in  its 
cbh»  at  the  last  The  old  doctor  found 
him  alone  in  the  dreary  room,  coming  in 
with  the  frosty  breath  of  the  eager  street 
about  him.  A  grum,  chilling  sight  enough, 
as  solitary  and  impenetrable  as  the 
Sphinx.  He  did  not  like  such  faces  in 
tUs  genial  and  gracious  time,  so  hurried 
ofcr  hb  examination.  The  eye  was  cool, 
^  poise  steady,  the  man's  body,  battered 
tfaoc^  it  was,  strong  in  its  steely  compos- 
ore,  "  Ja  wohl !  ^ja  toohl  /  "  he  went  on 
chuffily,  summing  up :  latent  fever, —  the 
fcry  Upa  were  blue,  dry  as  husks ;  **  be 
would  go,  —  otiif — Ihen  go!"  —  with  a 
chockle.  *«  All  right,  gliick  zu!"  And 
io shuffled  out  latent  fever?  Doubtless, 
jH  hanUy  from  broken  bones,  the  doctor 
thought, — with  no  suspicion  of  the  subtile, 
iafeoieFable  passion  smouldering  in  every 
drop  of  this  man's  phlegmatic  blood. 

Evening  came  at  last  He  stopped  un- 
til the  cracked  bell  of  the  chapel  had  done 
sDiklng  the  Angelus,  and  then  put  on  his 
ovtRnat,  and  went  out  The  air  was 
eald  and  pungent  The  crowded  city 
seemed  wakening  to  some  keen  enjoy- 
ment ;  even  his  own  weak,  deliberate  step 
nag  oa  the  icy  pavement  as  if  it  wished 
to  rrjosce  with  the  rest  I  said  it  was  a 
trading  city :  ao  it  was,  but  the  very  trade 
•ohUj  had  a  joUy  Christmas  face  on ;  the 
sarly  oid  banks  and  pawnbrokers'  shops 
had  grown  ashamed  of  their  doings,  and 
shot  their  doors,  and  covered  their  win- 
dows with  frosty  trees,  and  cathedrals,  and 
eagles;  the  shops  opened  their  inmost 
haarta ;  some  child's  angel  had  touched 
tkem,  and  they  flushed  out  into  a  magic 


splendor  of  Christmas  trees,  and  lights, 
and  toys ;  Santa  Claus  might  have  made 
his  head-quarters  in  any  one  of  them.  As 
for  children,  you  stumbled  over  them  at 
every  step,  quite  weighed  down  with  the 
heaviness  of  their  joy,  and  the  money 
burning  their  pockets ;  the  acrid  old  bro- 
kers and  pettifoggers,  that  you  met  with  a 
chill  on  other  days,  had  turned  into  jolly 
fathers  of  families,  and  lounged  laughing 
abng  with  half  a  dozen  little  hands  pull- 
ing them  into  candy-stores  or  toy-shops ; 
all  the  churches  whose  rules  permitted 
them  to  show  their  deep  rejoicing  in  a 
simple  way  had  covered  their  cold  stone 
walls  with  evergreens  and  wreaths  of 
glowing  fire -berries:  the  child's  angel 
had  touched  them  too,  perhaps, — not 
unwisely. 

He  passed  crowds  of  thin-clad  women 
looking  in  through  open  doors,  with  red 
cheeks  and  hungry  eyes,  at  red-hot  stoves 
within,  and  a  placard,  **  Christmas  din- 
ners for  the  poor,  gratis  " ;  out  of  every 
window  on  the  streets  came  a  ruddy  light, 
and  a  spicy  smell ;  the  very  sunset  sky 
had  caught  the  reflection  of  the  countless 
Christmas  fires,  and  flamed  up  to  the  ze- 
nith, blood-red  as  cinnabar. 

Holmes  turned  down  one  of  the  back 
streets :  he  was  going  to  see  Lois,  first  of 
all.  I  hardly  know  why :  the  child's  an- 
gel may  have  touched  him,  too ;  or  his 
heart,  full  of  a  yearning  pity  for  the  poor 
cripple,  who,  he  believed  now,  had  given 
her  own  life  for  his,  may  have  plead  for 
indulgence,  as  men  remember  their  child- 
ish prayers,  before  going  into  battle.  He 
came  at  last,  in  the  quiet  lane  where  she 
Hved,  to  her  little  brown  fram&«hanty,  to 
which  you  mounted  by  a  flight  of  wooden 
steps :  there  were  two  narrow  windows  at 
the  top,  hung  with  red  curtains ;  he  could 
hear  her  feeble  voice  singing  within.  As 
he  turned  to  go  up  the  steps,  he  caught 
sight  of  something  crouched  underneath 
them  in  the  dark,  hiding  from  him :  wheth- 
er a  man  or  a  dog  he  could  not  see.  He 
touched  it 

''What  d'  ye  want,  Mas'r?"  said  a 
stifled  voice. 

He  touched  it  again  with  his  stick. 
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The  man  stood  upright,  back  in  the  Bhad- 
ow:  it  was  old  Tare. 

"  Had  ye  any,  word  wi*  me,  Mas'r  ?  " 

He  saw  the^egro's  face  grow  gray  with 
fear. 

M  Come  out,  Tare,"  he  said,  quietly. 
«  Any  word  ?  What  word  is  arson,  eh  ?  " 

The  man  did  not  move.  Hdmes  touch- 
ed him  with  the  stick. 

"  Come  out,"  he  said. 

He  came  out,  looking  gaunt,  as  with 
£unine. 

"  I  '11  not  flurr  myself,"  he  said,  crunch- 
ing his  ragged  hat  in  his  hands, — "  I  11 
not" 

He  drove  the  hat  down  upon  his  head, 
and  looked  up  with  a  sullen  fierceness. 

"  Yoh  've  got  me,  an'  I  'm  glad  of  *t 
I  'm  tired,  fearin'.  I  was  bom  for  hangin', 
they  say,"  with  a  laugh.  "  But  I  Tl  see 
my  girl.  I  've  waited  hyur,  runnin'  the 
resk, — not  darin'  to  see  her,  on  'count  o' 
yoh.  I  thort  I  was  safe  on  Christmas-day, 
•»  but  what 's  Christmas  to  yoh  or  me  ?  " 

Holmes's  quiet  motion  drove  him  up 
the  steps  before  him.  He  stopped  at  the 
top,  his  cowardly  nature  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  and  sat  down  whining  on  the 
upper  step. 

^  Be  marciful,  Mas'r  I  I  wanted  to  see 
my  girl,  ~  that 's  all.    She  's  all  I  hey." 

Holmes  passed  him  and  went  in.  Was 
Christmas  nothing  to  him  ?  How  did  this 
foul  wretch  know  that  they  stood  alone, 
apart  from  the  world  ? 

It  was  a  low,  cheerful  little  room  that 
he  came  into,  stooping  his  tall  head:  a 
lea-kettle  humming  and  singing  on  the 
wood-fire,  that  lighted  up  the  coarse  carpet 
and  the  gray  walls,  but  spent  its  warmest 
heat  on  the  low  settee  where  Lois  lay 
sewing,  and  singing  to  herself.  She  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  shawl,  but  the  hands,  he 
saw,  were  worn  to  skin  and  bone;  the 
gray  shadow  was  heavier  on  her  face, 
and  the  brooding  brown  ^y&A  were  like 
a  tired  child's.  She  tried  to  jump  up 
when  she  saw  him,  and  not  bdng  able, 
leaned  on  one  elbow,  half-crying  as  die 
laughed. 

««It  's  the  best  Christmas  ^  of  all! 
I  can  hardly  blieve  it ! "  —  touching  the 


strong  hand  humbly  that  was  held  oat 
to  her. 

Holmes  had  a  gentle  touch,  I  told  yoo, 
for  dogs  and  children  and  women:  so, 
sitting  quietly  by  her,  he  listened  with 
untiring  patience  to  her  long  story ;  look- 
ed at  the  heap  of  worthless  trifles  she  had 
patched  up  for  gills,  wondering  secretly 
at  the  delicate  sense  of  color  and  grace 
betrayed  in  the  bits  of  flannel  and  leatb- 
er ;  and  took,  witb  a  grave  look  of  wondw, 
his  own  package,  out  of  which  a  hit  of 
woollen  Uiread  peeped  forth. 

"  Don't  look  till  to-morrow  mcnrnin',* 
she  said,  anxiously,  as  she  lay  back  trem- 
bling and  exhausted. 

The  breath  of  the  mill  I  The  fires  of 
want  and  crime  had  finished  their  woik 
on  her  life, — so  I  She  caught  the  mean- 
ing of  his  face  quickly. 

" It 's  nothin',"  she  said, eagerly.  « IH 
be  strong  by  New- Year's ;  it  'a  only  a  day 
or  two  rest  I  need.  I  'Ve  no  tho't  o'  ^v- 
in'  up." 

And  to  show  how  strong  she  was,  she 
got  up  and  hobbled  about  to  make  the 
tea.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  stop  h^ ; 
she  did  not  want  to  Qie,~why  should  die? 
the  world  was  a  great,  warm,  beautiful 
nest  for  the  little  cripple,  —  why  need  he 
show  her  the  cold  without  ?  He  saw  her 
at  last  go  near  the  door  where  old  Tare 
sat  outside,  then  heard  her  breathless  cry, 
and  a  sob.  A  moment  afler  the  old  man 
came  into  the  room,  carrying  her,  and, 
laying  her  down  on  the  settee,  chafed  her 
hands  and  misshapen  head. 

**  What  uls  her  ?  "  he  said,  looking  up, 
bewildered,  to  Hohnes.  "  We  've  killed 
her  among  us." 

She  laughed,  though  the  great  eyes 
were  growing  dim,  and  drew  his  coarse 
gray  hair  into  her  hand. 

<*  Yoh  wur  long  comin',"  she  said,  weak- 
ly. "  I  hunted  fur  yoh  every  day, — every 
day." 

The  old  man  had  pushed  her  hair  back, 
and  was  reading  the  sunken  &oe  with  a 
wild  fear. 

"What  ails  her?  "he  cried.  "There's 
somethin'  gone  wi'  my  girL  Was  it  my 
fault?    Lo,  was  it  my  fault?" 
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"  Be  quiet! *  said  Hdmes,  sternlf. 

«« Is  it  lAo/^"  he  gasped,  shrilly.  ««M]r 
God  I  not  that  I    I  can't  bear  it  I" 

Lois  soothed  him,  patting  his  face  ehild- 
ishlj. 

<*  Am  I  djrin' ?"  she  asked,  with  a  fright- 
ened look  at  Holmes. 

He  told  her  no,  cheerfully. 

**  1  'yo  no  tho't  o'  djin'.  I  dunnot  thenk 
oT  djin*.  Don't  mind,  dear !  Yoh  11  staj 
vith  me,  fbr  good  ?  " 

The  man's  paroxysm  of  fear  for  her 
orer,  his  spite  and  cowardice  came  np- 
pennost 

^It  's  him,"  he  yelped,  looking  fiercely 
at  Holmes.  *'He  's  got  my  life  in  his 
hands.  He  kin  take  it  What  does  he 
keer  for  me  or  my  giri?  I  '11  not  stay 
wi'  yoh  no  longer,  Lo.  Momin'  he  'U 
send  me  f  th'  lock-up,  an*  after" 

**  I  care  for  yoti,  child,"  said  Holmes, 
stooping  suddenly  close  to  the  girl's  livid 
&ce. 

**  To-morrow  ?  "  she  muttered.  "  My 
Chnstmas^ay?" 

He  wet  her  fiice  while  he  looked  over 
at  the  wretch  whose  life  he  held  in  his 
hands.  It  was  the  iron  rule  of  Holmes's 
nature  to  be  just ;  but  to-night  dim  per- 
ceptions of  a  deeper  justice  than  law  op- 
ened before  him,  —  problems  he  had  no 
time  to  solve :  the  sternest  fortress  is  lia- 
ble to  be  taken  by  assault, — and  the  dew 
of  tiie  coming  mom  was  on  his  heart 

^  So  as  I  Ve  hunted  fur  him  I "  she 
whispered,  weakly.  ^  I  did  n't  think  it  wud 
oooie  to  this.  So  as  I  loved  him  I  Oh, 
Mr.  Holmes,  he  's  hed  a  pore  chance  in 
£vin',  —  foigive  him  this!  Him  that  'U 
come  to-morrow  'd  say  to  forgive  him 
this." 

She  caught  the  old  man's  head  in  her 
arms  with  an  agony  of  tears,  and  held  it 
tight. 

^'I  her  hed  a  pore  chance,"  he  said, 
looking  up,— "that's  God's  truth,  Lo!  I 
dannot  keer  fur  that :  it 's  too  late  goin' 
back.  —  Mas'r,"  he  mumbled,  servilely, 
**it  's  on'y  a  little  time  f  th'  end :  let  me 
slay  with  Lo.  She  loves  me,  —  Lo  does." 
A  look  of  difgust  crept  over  Hokne^'s 


«  Stay,  then,"  he  muttered,— <<  I  wash 
my  hands  of  you,  you  old  scoundrel ! " 

He  bent  over  Lois  with  his  rare,  pitiful 
smile. 

"  Have  I  his  life  in  my  hands  ?  I  put 
it  into  yours, — so,  child !  Now  put  it  all 
out  of  your  head,  and  look  up  here  to 
wish  me  good-bye." 

She  looked  up  cheerfully,  hardly  con- 
scious how  deep  the  danger  had  been ; 
but  the  flush  had  gone  from  her  face, 
leaving  it  sad  and  stilL 

*'  I  must  go  to  keep  Christmas,  Lois," 
he  said,  playfully. 

"  Yoh  're  keepin'  it  here.  Sir."  She 
held  her  weak  gripe  on  his  hand  still,  with 
the  vague  outlook  in  her  eyes  that  came 
there  sometimes.  **  Was  it  fur  me  yoh 
done  it?" 

^  Yes,  for  you." 

She  turned  her  eyes  slowly  around,  be- 
wildered. The  clear  evening  light  fell  on 
Holmes,  as  he  stood  there  looking  down  at 
the  dying  little  lamiter :  a  powerful  figure, 
vrith  a  face  supreme,  masterful,  but  tender : 
you  will  find  no  higher  type  of  manhood. 
Did  God  make  him  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  vicious,  cringing  wretch  crouching  to 
hide  hia  black  face  at  the  other  side  of  the 
bed?  Some  such  thought  came  into  Lois's 
brain,  and  vexed  her,  bringing  the  tears 
to  her  eyes :  he  was  her  father,  you  know. 

**  It 's  all  wrong,"  she  muttered,  —  "oh, 
it 's  far  wrong  1  Ther'  's  One  could  make 
them  'like.    Not  me." 

She  stroked  her  father^s  head  once,  and 
then  let  it  go.  Holmes  glanced  out,  and 
saw  the  sun  was  down. 

**  Lois,"  he  said,  **  I  want  you  to  wish 
me  a  happy  Christmas,  as  people  do." 

Holmes  had  a  curious  vein  of  supersti- 
tion :  he  knew  no  lips  so  pure  as  this  girl's, 
and  he  wanted  them  to  wish  him  good- 
luck  that  night  She  did  it,  laughing  and 
growing  red :  riddles  of  life  did  not  trou- 
ble her  childish  fancy  long.  And  so  he 
left  her,  with  a  dull  feeling,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  it  was  good  to  say  a  prayer  be- 
fore the  battle  came  on.  For  men  who 
believed  in  prayers :  for  him,  it  was  the 
same  thing  to  make  one  day  for  Lois  hap- 
pier. 
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METHODS  OF  STUDY  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


IV. 

Ik  presenting  Classification  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  series  of  papers  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  I  am  aware  that  I  am  drawing 
largely  upon  the  patience  of  its  readers ; 
since  the  technical  nature  of  the  topic 
renders  many  details  necessary  which  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  dry  to  any  but  pro- 
fessional naturalists.  Yet  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  classification,  rightly  understood, 
means  simply  the  creative  plan  of  €rod 
as  expressed  in  organic  forms,  I  feel  the 
importance  of  attempting  at  least  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  popular  guise,  divested,  as  ^r 
as  possible,  of  technicalities,  while  I  would 
ask  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  for  such 
scientific  terms  and  details  as  cannot  well 
be  dispensed  with,  begging  them  to  re- 
member that  a  long  and  tedious  road  may 
bring  us  suddenly  upon  a  glorious  pros- 
pect, and  that  a  clearer  mental  atmosphere 
and  a  new  intellectual  sensation  may  well 
reward  us  for  a  little  weariness  in  the 
outset  Besides,  the  time  has  come  when 
scientific  truth  must  cease  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  few,  when  it  must  be  woven 
into  the  common  life  of  the  world ;  for  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  the  results 
of  science  touch  the  very  problem  of  ex- 
istence, and  all  men  listen  for  the  solving 
of  that  mystery.  When  it  will  come,  and 
how,  none  can  say ;  but  this  much  at  least 
is  certain,  that  all  our  researches  are  lead-  ' 
ing  up  to  that  question,  and  mankind  will 
never  rest  till  it  is  answered.  If,  then,  the 
results  of  science  are  of  such  general  in- 
terest for  the  human  race,  if  they  are 
gradually  interpreting  the  purposes  of  the 
Deity  in  creation,  and  the  relation  of  man 
to  all  the  past,  then  it  is  well  that  all 
should  share  in  its  teachings,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  kept,  like  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  for  an  exclusive  priesthood 
who  may  expound  the  oracle  according  to 
their  own  theories,  but  should  make  a  part 
of  all  our  intellectual  culture  and  of  our 


common  educational  systems.  With  this 
view,  I  will  endeavor  to  simplify  as  far  as 
may  be  my  illustrations  of  the  different 
groups  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  beginnmg 
with  a  more  careful  analysis  of  those 
structural  features  on  which  classes  are 
founded. 

I  have  said  that  the  Radiates  are  the 
lowest  type  among  animals,  embod}*ingf 
under  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  that 
plan  in  which  all  parts  bear  definite  rela- 
tions to  a  vertical  central  axis.  The  three 
classes  of  Radiates  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  three  distinct  ways  of  exe- 
cuting that  plan.  I  dwell  upon  this  point ; 
for  we  shall  never  arrive  at  a  clear  un« 
derstanding  of  the  different  fflgnificance 
and  value  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  till  we  appreciate  the 
distinction  between  the  structural  concep- 
tion and  the  material  means  by  which  it 
is  expressed.  A  comparison  wiU,  perhaps, 
better  explain  my  meaning.  There  are 
certain  architectonic  types,  including  ed- 
ifices of  different  materials,  with  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  architectural  details  and 
external  ornaments ;  but  the  fiat  roof  and 
the  colonnade  are  t}^ical  of  all  Grecian 
temples,  whether  built  of  marble  or  gran- 
ite or  wood,  whether  Doric  or  Ionic  or 
Corinthian,  whether  simple  and  massive  or 
light  and  ornamented ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  steep  roof  and  pointed  arch  are 
the  typical  characters  of  all  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals, whatever  be  the  material  or  the 
detidls.  The  architectural  conception 
remains  the  same  in  all  its  essential  ele- 
ments, however  the  more  superficial  feat- 
ures vary.  Such  relations  as  these  edi- 
fices bear  to  the  architectural  idea  that 
includes  them  all,  do  classes  bear  to  the 
primary  divisions  or  branches  of  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom. 

The  three  classes  of  Radiates,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest,  and  naming  them  in 
their  relative  order,  are  Polyps,  Acalephs 
or  Jelly-FisheS|  and  Echinoderms  or  Star- 
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Fisbes  and  Sea- Urchins.  In  the  Pol- 
jps  the  plan  is  executed  in  the  simplest 
manner  hy  a  sac,  the  sides  of  which  are 
folded  inward,  at  regular  intervals  from 
top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  divide  it  by  yerti- 
cal  radiating  partitions,  converging  from 
the  periphery  toward  the  centre.  These 
folds  or  partitions  do  not  meet  in  the  cen- 
tre, bat  leave  an  open  space,  which  is  the 
miun  cavity  of  the  body.  This  open  space, 
however,  occupies  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  body ;  for  in  the  upper  there  is 
a  second  sac  hanging  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance within  the  first.  This  inner  sac 
has  an  aperture  in  the  bottom,  through 
which  whatever  enters  it  passes  into  the 
cavity  of  the  body.      A  central 


Tcrtial  wedatm  of  %  Sea-Aocmone  or  Actinia :  o, 
■oath  ;  <,  fcentaclas ;  «,  inner  sac  or  BtomAeh ;  6, 
main  carily  ;  //,  reproducUro  orgau ;  g^  radiating 
partition;  ett^  radiating  cbamberB;  ee,  drcolar 
nptningi  In  tha  partitions;  oa,  lower  floor. 

opening  in  the  top  forms  a  kind  of  mouth, 
aroond  which  are  radiating  tentacles  con- 
necting with  th^  open  chambers  formed 
by  the  partitions  within.  Cutting  such  an 
inimal  across  in  a  transverse  section,  we 
shall  see  the  radiation  of  the  partitions 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 


I  nction  of  a  Saa-Ancmona  or  Aetlnia. 

showing  still  more  distinctly  the  t3rpical 
stmctnre  of  the  division  to  which  it  be- 
kmga 

The  second  class  is  that  of  Jelly-Fishes 
or  Acalephs;  and  here  the  same  plan  is 


carried  out  in  the  form  of  a  hemispherical 
gelatinous  disk,  the  digestive  cavity  being 


Stanrophora  teen  in  pxoflla. 

hollowed,  or,  as  it  were,  scooped,  out  of 
the  substance  of  the  body,  which  is  trav- 


Hippoerene  Man  in  profile, 
ersed  by  tubes  that  radiate  fit>m  the 
centre  to  the  periphery.  Cutting  it 
across  transversely,  or  looking  through 
its  transparent  mass,  the  same  radiation 
of  the  internal  structure  is  seen  again ; 
only  that  in  this  instance  tiie  radiadng 
lines  are  not  produced  by  vertical  parti- 
tion-walls, with  open  spaces  between,  as 
in  the  Polyps,  but  by  radiatmg  tubes 
passing  through  the  gelatinous  mass  of 
the  body.    At  the  periphery  is  a  drco- 


Melioertnm  seen  from  abore,  with  the  tentaelee 
fpreading:  oo^  radiating  tubes  with  ovariee;  «n, 
month ;  <m,  tentadet. 

lar  tube  connecting  them  all,  and  the 
tentacles,  which  hang  down  when  the  an- 
imal is  in  its  natural  position,  connect  at 
their  base  with  the  radiating  tubes,  while 
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nnmerons  smaller  tentacles  may  fonn  a 
kind  of  fringe  all  round  the  margin. 

The  third  and  highest  class  includes  the 
Star -Fishes,  Sea- Urchins,  and  Holothu- 
rians  or  Beches-de-Mer.  The  radiation  is 
equally  distinct  in  each  of  these ;  but  here 


Commoix  Sea-XJrchin,  Echlniu,  Men  from  abore 

again  the  mode  of  execution  differs  from 
that  of  the  two  other  classes.  The  inter- 
nal cavity  and  the  radiating  tubes,  instead 
of  being  connected  with  the  outer  wall 
of  the  body  as  in  Polyps,  or  hollowed  but 
of  the  substance  of  the  body  as  in  Jelly- 
Fbhes,  are  here  inclosed  within  indepen- 
dent walls  of  their  own,  quite  distinct 
from  the  wall  of  the  body.    But  notwith- 


Xohinanchniui,  opened  bj  a  transrerte  or  horizon- 
tal aection,  and  showiog  the  internal  arrange- 
ment: o,  month;  eeee«,  ambniacray  vith  their 
xamiflcationf  cmctnem;  wwwwt  interambolaera. 

standing  this  difference,  a  transverse  sec- 
tion shows  in  these  animals,  as  distinctly 
as  in  all  the  rest,  the  radiating  structure 
tjrpical  of  the  whole  branch.  In  these 
three  classes  we  have  no  difference  of 
plan,  nor  even  any  modification  of  the 
plan, — for  either  one  of  them  ex- 
it as  clearly  as  any  other, — but 
simply  three  different  ways  of  executing 
one  structural  idea. 


I  have  mentioned  only  three  dasses 
of  Radiates.  Cuvier  had  five  in  his  cla»- 
nfication ;  for  he  placed  among  them  the 
Intestinal  Worms  and  the  Infusoria  or 
Animalcules.  The  Intestinal  Worms  are 
much  better  known  now  than  they  were 
in  his  day.  Their  anatomy  and  embry* 
ology  have  been  traced,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  essential  features  of  these 
parasites  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  Ar- 
ticulates, their  whole  body  being  divided 
into  success! VQ  movable  joints  or  ringk 
Cuvier  was  misled  by  the  circular  ar- 
rangement of  certain  parts  around  the 
mouth,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  wreath 
of  feelers  around  the  head  of  some  of 
these  Worms,  resembling  the  tentades 
of  many  Radiates.  This  is,  however,  no 
indication  of  radiate  structure,  but  a  so- 
perficial  feature  in  no  way  related  to  the 
internal  organization. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
affinity  and  analogy  among  animals.  The 
former  is  founded  on  identity  of  plan ;  the 
latter  only  upon  external  resemblance, 
produced  by  similar  features,  which,  when 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  internal  organization,  as  in  some 
groups,  may  be  considered  as  typical 
characters,  but  when  only  grafted,  as  it 
were,  in  a  superficial  manner  on  iMimy^k 
of  another  tj'pe,  have  no  relation  to  the 
essential  elements  of  structure,  and  be- 
come at  once  subordinate  and  unimpoi^ 
tant  Such  is  the  difference  between 
the  tentacles  in  a  Radiate  and  the  wreath 
of  feelers  in  a  Worm ;  —  the  external  ef- 
fect may  be  much  the  same ;  but  in  the 
former  every  tentacle  opens  into  one  of 
the  chambers  as  in  a  Polyp,  or  connects 
with  one  of  the  radiating  tubes  as  in  Aca- 
lephs,  or  with  the  locomotive  suckers  as 
in  Star-Fishes,  and  is  therefore  closely 
linked  with  the  whole  internal  organiza- 
tion; whereas  the  feelers  in  the  latter 
are  only  external  appendages,  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  essential  structural 
elements.  We  have  a  striking  iUnstr*- 
tion  of  this  superficial  resemblance  in  the 
wings  of  Birds  and  Insects.  In  Birds, 
wings  are  a  typical  feature,  correspond- 
ing to  the  front  limbs  in  all  Vertebrates^ 
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vUch  are  oonstnicted  in  the  nine  waj, 
vWtber  tbej  are  arms  as  in  Man,  or  for^ 
lep  as  in  Quadrupeds,  or  pectoral  fins  as 
iaFtthcs,  or  wings  as  in  Birds.  The  wing 
in  aa  Insect,  on  the  contrary,  b  a  flatten* 
ed,  dried-op  gill,  having  no  stmctoral  re- 
btkn  whateTer  to  the  wing  of  a  Bird. 
TWjT  are  analogous  only  because  they 
asmble  each  other  in  function,  being  in 
tbe  same  way  sobserrient  to  flight ;  but 
as  organs  they  are  entirely  difierent 

Id  adding  Infnsoria  to  the  Radiates, 
Cimer  was  fiJbe  to  his  own  principle  of 
femiding  all  classification  on  plan.  He 
was  iafloenced  by  their  seeming  simplici- 
ty of  sbroctnre,  and  placed  them  in  the 
lowest  dirision  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 
OB  that  accoonL  But  even  this  simpli- 
city was  only  apparent  in  many  of  them. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  myriads 
of  these  little  Animalcules  may  be  seen 
in  erery  brook  and  road-side  pool  They 
are  like  transparent  little  globules,  witb- 
OBt  any  special  organization,  apparently ; 
and  were  it  not  that  they  are  in  constant 
rotaDoo,  exhibiting  thus  a  motion  of  their 
own,  one  woold  hardly  suspect  that  they 
were  endowed  with  life.  To  the  snper- 
idal  obaerrer  they  all  look  alike,  and  it 
m  BOC  strange,  that,  before  they  had  been 
more  carefully  iuTestigated,  they  should  , 
havB  been  aseocisted  together  as  the  low- 
est diriBon  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  rep- 
resenting, as  it  were,  a  border-land  be- 
tveea  animal  and  Tegetable  life.  But 
■Bce  the  OBodem  improTements  in  the 
■icroocope,  Ehrenbeig,  the  great  master 
ia  mierosn^MC  investigation,  has  shown 
Aat  many  of  these  little  globoles  have 
■i  extraordinary  complication  of  stroc- 
tsrei  Subsequent  investigations  have 
prored  that  they  include  a  great  variety 
of  beings :  some  of  them  belonging  to  the 
tjpe  of  Mollntks ;  othen  to  the  type  of 
IxticBlaAea,  being  in  fact  little  Shrimps; 
vUe  Biany  othen  are  the  locomotive 
isnas  of  plattts,  and  so  far  from  fi>mi- 
i^  a  elMm  by  themselves,  as  a  distinct 
fPi^  m  the  Animal  Kingdom,  they  seem 
Is  eoBprise  representatives  of  all  types 
except  Vertebrates,  and  to  belong  in 
part  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,     Sie- 


bold,  Leuckart,  and  other  modem  zoolo- 
gists, have  considered  them  as  a  primary 
type,  and  called  them  Protozoa;  but  this 
is  as  great  a  mistake  as  the  other.  The 
rotatory  motion  in  them  all  is  produced 
by  an  apparatus  that  exbts  not  only  in  all 
animals,  but  iu  plants  also,  and  is  a  most 
important  agent  in  sustaining  the  fresh- 
nesflt  and  vitality  of  their  circulating  fluids 
and  of  the  surrounding  medium  in  which 
they  live.  It  consists  of  sof^  fringes,  call- 
ed  Vibratile  Cilia.  Such  fringes  cover 
the  whole  surface  of  these  little  living  be- 
ings, and  by  their  unceasing  play  they 
maintain  the  rotating  motion  that  carries 
them  along  in  the  water. 

The  MoUusks,  the  next  great  divinon 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  also  include  three 
classes.  With  them  is  introduced  that 
character  of  bilateral  S3rmmetry,  or  divis- 
ion of  parts  on  either  side  of  a  longitu- 
dinal axis,  that  prevails  throughout  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Radiates.  The  lowest  class  of  Mol- 
lusks  has  been  named  Acepbala,  to  ag- 
nify  the  absence  of  any  distinct  head ;  for 
though  their  whole  organization  b  based 
upon  the  principle  of  bilateral  syounetry, 
it  is  nevertheless  very  diflicult  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  right  side  and  which 
the  left  in  these  animals,  because  there 
is  80  little  prominence  in  the  two  ends  of 
the  body  that  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities  are  hardly  to  be  distinguish- 
ed. Take  the  Oyster  as  an  example. 
It  has,  like  most  Acephala,  a  shell  with 
two  valves  united  by  a  hinge  on  the 
back,  one  of  these  valves  being  thick  and 
swollen,  while  the  other  is  nearly  flat 
If  we  lift  the  shell,  we  find  beneath  a  6of% 
lining-skin  covering  the  whole  animal  and 
called  by  naturalists  the  mantle,  from  the 
inner  surface  of  which  arise  a  double  row 
of  gills,  forming  two  pendent  folds  on  the 
sides  of  the  body ;  but  at  one  end  of  the 
body  these  folds  do  not  meet,  but  leave 
an  open  space,  where  is  the  aperture  we 
call  the  mouth.  This  b  the  only  indicap- 
tkm  of  an  anterior  extremity ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  establish  a  difierence  between 
the  front  and  hind  ends  of  the  body,  and 
to  serve  as  a  guide  in  distinguishing  the 
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right  and  left  sides.  If  now  we  lift  the 
mantle  and  gills,  we  find  beneath  the  prin- 
cipal organs :  the  stomach,  with  a  winding 
alimentary  canal;  the  heart  and  liver; 
the  blood-vessels,  branching  from  either 
nde  of  the  heart  to  join  the  gills ;  and  a 
fleshy  muscle  passing  from  one  valve  of 
the  shell  to  the  other,  enabling  the  ani- 
mal by  its  dilatation  or  contraction  to 
open  and  close  its  shell  at  will.  A  cut 
across  an  animal  of  this  class  will  show 


Common  Mussel,  Unlo,  cut  transrenely :  a,  Ibot ;  66, 
giUs;  c,  mantle;  d,  ihell;  e,  heart;  /,  main  cav- 
ity, with  intestines. 

US  better  the  bilateral  arrangement  of 
the  parts.  In  such  a  section  we  see  the 
edge  of  the  two  shells  on  either  side ;  with- 
in these  the  edge  of  the  mantle ;  then  the 
double  rows  of  gills ;  and  in  the  middle 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  heart,  and  the 
blood-vessels  branching  right  and  left. 
Some  of  these  animals  have  eye-specks 
on  the  edge  of  the  mantle ;  but  this  is  not 
a  constant  feature.  This  class  of  Acephala 
includes  all  the  Oysters,  Clams,  Mussels, 
and  the  like.  When  named  with  refer- 
ence to  their  double  shells,  they  are  call- 
ed Bivalves ;  and  with  them  are  associated 
a  host  of  less  conspicuous  animals,  known 
as  Ascidians,  Brachiopods,  and  Bryozoa. 
The  second  class  in  this  type  is  that  of 
Gasteropoda,  so  named  from  the  fleshy 
muscular  expansion  on  which  they  move, 
and  which  is  therefore  called  a  foot:  a 
very  inappropriate  name ;  since  it  has  no 
relation  or  resemblance  to  a  foot,  though  it 
is  used  as  a  locomotive  organ.  This  class 
includes  all  the  Snails,  Slugs,  Cockles, 
Conchs,  Periwinkles,  Whelks,  Limpets, 


and  the  like.  Some  of  them  have  no  solid 
covering ;  but  the  greater  part  are  protect- 
ed by  a  single  shell,  and  on  this  accomit 
they  are  called  Univalves,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Acephala  or  Bivalves.  These 
shells,  though  always  single,  difier  from 
each  other  by  an  endless  variety  of  form 
and  color,— from  the  flat  simple  shell  of  the 


Limpet,  Patella,  cut  transrersely :  a,  foot;  6,  gills; 
e,  mantle;  <f,  shell ;  <,  heart; /,  main  caritj,  with 
intestines. 

Limpet  to  the  elaborate  spiral  and  brilliant 
hues  of  the  Cones  and  Cowries.  Differ- 
ent as  b  their  external  covering,  however, 
if  we  examine  the  internal  structure  of  a 
Gasteropod,  we  find  the  same  general  ar- 
rangement of  parts  that  prevails  in  the 
Acephala,  showing  that  both  belong  to 
the  same  great  division  of  the  Animal 
Eihgdom.  The  mantle  envelops  the  an- 
imal, and  lines  its  single  shell  as  it  lined 
the  double  shell  of  the  Oyster ;  the  gills 
are  placed  on  either  side  of  it ;  the  stomach, 
with  the  winding  alimentary  canal,  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  body ;  the  heart  and  Ht- 
•  er  are  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as 
in  the  Acephala ;  and  though  the  so-called 
foot  would  seem  to  be  a  new  feature,  it  is 
but  a  muscular  expansion  of  the  ventral 
side  of  the  body.  There  is  an  evident 
superiority  in  this  class  over  the  preced- 
ing one,  in  the  greater  prominence  of  the 
anterior  extremity,  where  there  are  two 
or  more  feelers,  with  which  eyes  more  or 
less  developed  are  connected ;  and  though 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  property 
called  a  head,  yet  there  can  be  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
fix)nt  and  hind  ends  of  the  body. 

The  third  and  highest  class  of  MoUusks 
has  been  called  Cephalopoda,  in  reference 
again  to  a  special  feature  of  their  struct- 
ure. They  have  long  arms  or  feelers 
around  the  head,  serving  as  organs  of  lo- 
comotion, by  which  they  propel  themselves 
through  the  water  with  a  velocity  that  is 
quite  extraordinary,  when  compared  with 
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tbe  il^ggkliDMi  of  the  other  MoUosks.  In 
these  aniniiihi  the  head  is  distinctly  mark- 
ed,—  being  separated,  by  a  contraction 
or  deprenoQ  behind  it,  from  the  rest  of 
the  body.  The  feelers,  so  prominent  on 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  Gasteropoda, 
are  sappreeeed  in  Cephalopoda,  and  the 
CJC9  are  cooseqaently  brought  immedi- 
ately oo  the  side  of  the  head,  and  are  Tery 
Urge  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
maL  A  skin  corresponding  to  the  man- 
tle enrelops  the  body,  and  the  gills  are  on 
either  side  of  it ;  —  the  stomach  with  its 
vinding  canal,  the  liver,  and  heart  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  body,  as  in  the  two  other 


^■11  Sqoid,  LoUgo,  evt  tnamndj :  a,  Ibot  or 


This  class  includes  all  the  Cnttle- 
Fiahes,  Squids,  and  Nautili,  and  has  a  vast 
Boiber  of  fossil  representatiTes.  Many 
of  these  animals  are  destitute  of  any  shell ; 
and  where  they  hare  a  shell,  it  is  not  coil- 
ed from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right 
as  in  the  spiral  of  the  Gasteropoda,  but 
from  behind  forwards  as  in  the  Nautilus. 
These  sbelk  are  usually  divided  into  a 
■anher  of  chambers,  —  the  animal,  as  it 
grows,  buikiing  a  wall  behind  it  at  regular 
iofenrala,  and  always  occupying  the  exter- 
aal  chamber,  retaining,  however,  a  con- 
aectioii  with  his  past  home  by  a  siphon 
ihat  rms  through  the  whole  succession  of 
^aooherL  The  readers  of  the  **  Atlantic 
lloothly  **  cannot  fail  to  remember  the 
caqniflte  poem  suggested  to  the  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast-Table  by  this  singular 
feature  in  the  stmcture  of  the  so-called 
Chambered  Shells. 

Covier  divided  the  MoUusks  also  into 
a  larger  number  of  classes  than  are  now 
adwtted.  He  placed  the  Barnacles  with 
them  oo  aocoant  of  their  shells ;  and  it  is 
eslr  since  an  investigation  of  the  germs 
boro  bom  these  animab  has  shown  them 


to  be  Articulates  that  their  true  position 
is  understood.  They  give  birth  to  little 
Shrimps  that  afterwards  become  attached 
to  the  rocks  and  assume  the  shelly  cover- 
ing that  has  misled  naturalists  about  them. 
Brachiopods  formed  another  of  his  class- 
es; but  these  differ  from  the  other  Bi- 
valves only  in  having  a  net-work  of  blood- 
vessels in  the  place  of  the  free  gills,  and 
this  is  merely  a  complication  of  structure, 
not  a  difference  in  the  general  mode  of 
execution,  for  their  position  and  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  organization  are  exactly 
the  same  in  both.  Fteropods  constituted 
another  class  in  his  division  of  the  type  of 
Mollusks ;  but  these  animals,  again,  form 
only  an  order  in  the  class  of  Gasteropoda, 
as  Brachiopods  form  an  order  in  the  class 
of  Acephala. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  the  Articulates,  we  have  again 
three  classes :  Worms,  Crustacea,  and  In- 
sects. The  lowest  of  these  three  classes, 
the  Worms,  presents  the  typical  struct- 
ure-of  that  branch  in  the  most  uni- 
form manner,  with  little  individualiza- 
tion of  parts.  The  body  is  a  long  cyl- 
inder divided  through  its  whole  length 
by  movable  joints,  while  the  head  is  indi- 
cated only  by  a  difference  in  the  front- 
joint.  There  is  here  no  concentration 
of  vitality  in  special  parts  of  the  struct- 
ure, as  in  the  higher  animals,  but  the 
nervous  force  is  scattered  through  the 
whole  body, —  every  ring  having,  on  its 
lowe^  side,  either  two  nervous  swellings, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  side, 
connected  by  nervous  threads  with  those 
that  precede  and  those  that  follow  them, 
or  these  swellings  being  united  in  the  me- 
dian line.  It  is  this  equal  distribution  of 
nervous  force  through  the  whole  system 
that  gives  to  these  animals  such  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  repairing  any  in- 
jured part,  so  that,  if  cut  in  two,  tlte 
front  part  may  even  reconstruct  a  tail  for 
itself,  while  the  hind  part  produces  a  new 
head,  and  both  continue  to  live  as  dis- 
tinct animals.  This  facility  of  self-repair, 
after  a  separation  of  the  parts,  which  is 
even  a  normal  mode  of  multiplication 
in  some  of  them,  does  not  indicate,  as 
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may  at  fi^t  appear,  a  greater  intensity 
of  vital  energy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
arises  from  an  absence  of  any  one  ner- 
vous centre  such  as  exists  in  all  the  high- 
er animals,  and  is  the  key  to  their  whde 
organization.  A  serious  injury  to  the 
brain  of  a  Vertebrate  destroys  yitalify  at 
once,  for  it  holds  the  very  essence  oi  its 
life ;  whereas  in  many  of  the  lower  ani* 
mals  any  part  of  the  body  may  be  de- 
stroyed without  injury  to  the  rest  The 
digestive  cavity  in  the  Worms  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  body ;  and  the  respir- 
atory organs,  wherever  they  are  special- 
ized, appear  as  little  vesicles  or  gill-like 
appendages  either  along  the  back  or  be- 
low the  sides,  connected  with  the  loco- 
motive appendages. 

This  class  includes  animals  of  various 
degrees  of  complication  of  structure,  from 
those  with  highly  developed  organizations 
to  the  lowest  Worms  that  float  like  long 
threads  in  the  water  and  hardly  seem  to 
be  animals.  Tet  even  these  creatures,  so 
low  in  the  scale  of  life,  are  not  devoid  of 
some  instincts,  however  dim,  of  feeling 
and  affection.  I  remember  a  case  in  point 
that  excited  my  own  wonder  at  the  time, 
and  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  my  read- 
ers. A  gentleman  from  Detroit  had  had 
the  kindness  to  send  me  one  of  those  long 
thread-like  Worms  (Gordius)  found  often 
in  brooks  and  called  Horse-Hairs  by  the 
common  people.  When  I  first  received  it, 
it  was  coiled  up  in  a  close  roll  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle,  filled  with  fresh  water, 
that  contained  it,  and  looked  more  like  a 
little  tangle  of  black  sewing-silk  than  any- 
thing else.  Wishing  to  unwind  it,  that  I 
might  examine  its  entire  length,  I  placed 
it  in  a  large  china  basin  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  proceeded  very  gently  to  dis- 
entangle its  coils,  when  I  perceived  that 
the  animal  had  twisted  itself  around  a 
bundle  of  its  eggs,  holding  them  fast  in 
a  close  embrace.  In  the  process  of  un- 
winding, the  eggs  dropped  away  and  float- 
ed to  a  little  distance.  Having  finally 
stretched  it  out  to  its  full  length,  perhaps 
half  a  yard,  I  sat  watching  to  see  if  this 
mngular  being  that  looked  like  a  long 
black  thread  in  the.  water  would  give 


any  signs  of  life.  Almost  immediately 
it  moved  towards  the  bundle  of  eggs,  and, 
having  reached  it,  began  to  sew  itself 
through  and  through  the  little  white  mass, 
passing  one  end  of  its  body  through  it,  and 
then  returning  to  make  another  stitch,  as 
it  were,  till  the  eggs  were  at  last  cocb- 
pletely  entangled  again  in  an  intricate 
net-woric  of  coils.  It  seemed  to  me  al- 
most impossible  that  this  care  of  oSspnng 
could  be  the  result  of  any  instinct  of  af- 
fection in  a  Creature  of  so  low  an  organ- 
ization, and  I  again  separated  it  from  the 
eggs,  and  placed  them  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, when  the  same  action  was  repeat- 
ed. On  trying  the  experiment  a  third 
time,  the  bundle  of  eggs  had  become  loos- 
ened, and  a  few  of  them  dropped  off  sin- 
gly into  the  water.  The  efforts  which  the 
animal  then  made  to  recover  the  missing 
ones,  winding  itself  round  and  round 
them,  but  failing  to  bring  them  into  the 
fold  with  the  rest,  because  they  were  too 
ftmall,  and  evaded  all  efforts  to  secure 
them,  when  once  parted  from  the  first 
little  compact  mass,  convinced  me  that 
there  was  a  definite  purpose  in  its  at- 
tempts, and  that  even  a  being  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  animal  existence  has  some 
dim  consciousness  of  a  relation  to  its  off* 
spring.  I  afterwards  unwound  also  the 
mass  of  eggs,  which,  when  coiled  up  as  I 
first  saw  it,  made  a  roll  of  white  sub- 
stance about  the  size  of  a  coffee-bean, 
and  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  string  of 
eggs,  measuring  more  than  twelve  feet  in 
length,  the  eggs  being  held  together  by 
some  gelatinous  substance  that  cemented 
them  and  prevented  them  from  falling 
apart  Cutting  this  string  across,  and 
placing  a  small  section  under  the  micro- 
scope, I  counted  on  one  surface  of  such  a 
cut  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  eggs ;  and 
estimating  the  entire  number  of  eggs  ac- 
cording to  the  number  contained  on  such 
a  surface,  I  found  that  there  were  not  leas 
than  eight  millions  of  eggs  in  the  whole 
string.  The  fertility  of  these  lower  ani- 
mab  is  truly  amazing,  and  is  no  doubt  a 
provision  of  Nature  against  the  many 
chances  of  destruction  to  which  these 
genns,  so  delicate  and  oflen  microscopi- 
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ctDf  nsill,  mint  be  exposed.  The  high- 
er we  rae  in  the  Antmal  Kingdom,  the 
■Mre  limited  do  we  find  the  nbmber  of 
progenj,  end  the  cere  bestowed  upon 
them  hj  the  perente  is  in  proportion  to 

The  next  cU»  in  the  type  of  Articn* 
latet  is  that  of  Crastecea,  including  Lob- 
stan.  Crabs,  and  Shrimps.  It  may  seem 
U  fint  that  nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
a  Worm  than  a  Lobster ;  but  a  comparison 
of  the  class-charactera  shows  that  the  same 
geseral  plan  controls  the  oiganization  in 
both.  The  bodj  of  the  Lobster  is  dirid- 
ed  into  a  succession  of  joints  or  rings,  like 
the!  of  die  Worm;  and  the  fact  that  the 
froBt  rings  in  the  Lobster  are  soldered 
lofecher,  so  as  to  make  a  stiff  fix>nt  re- 
gion of  the  bodj,  inclosing  the  head  and 
cheat,  while  only  the  hind  rings  remain 
Bovahle,  thns  fi)mnng  a  flexible  tail,  does 
lot  aher  in  the  least  the  general  struct- 
■re,  whidi  consists  in  both  of  a  body 
faoflt  of  articulated  rings.  The  nervous 
sveQings,  which  were  erenly  distributed 
dDoogh  the  whole  body  in  the  Worm, 
tre  more  concentrated  here,  in  accord- 
mat  with  the  preTalent  combination  of 
te  rings  in  two  distinct  regions  of 
the  body,  the  laiger  ones  corresponding 
to  the  more  important  oigans;  but  their 
lelatioo  to  the  rest  of  the  oiganixation, 
•ad  their  coimection  by  nervous  threads 
vith  each  other,  remain  the  same.  The 
mpbatofy  organs,  which  in  most  of  the 
Worms  woe  mere  vesicles  on  the  bw- 
m  part  of  the  sides  of  the  body,  are 
hoe  more  highly  organized  gills;  but 
thiir  general  character  and  relation  to 
echer  parts  of  the  stmcture  are  unchang- 
ed, and  in  this  nsped  the  connection 
cf  the  gills  of  Cmstacea  with  their  legs 
ii  quite  significant  The  alimentary  ca- 
aal  consists  of  a  single  digestive  cavity 
pesa'ng  tfarongh  the  whole  body,  as  in 
Worms,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is 
sanooaded  by  a  large  liver.  What  is 
tras  of  the  Lobster*  is  true  also,  so  fiur 
as  Hass  characters  are  concerned,  of  all 
the  Cnutacaa. 

Highest  in  this  type  are  the  Insects, 
sad  among  tbeee  I  include  Spiden  and 


Centipedes  as  well  as  Winged  Insects. 
It  is  true  that  the  Centipedes  have  a  long 
uniform  body  like  Worms,  and  the  Spi- 
ders have  the  body  divided  into  two  re- 
gions like  the  Crustacea,  while  the  body 
in  true  Insects  has  t]^e  distinct  regions, 
head,  chest,  and  hind  body ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  difference,  both  the  former 
share  in  the  peculiar  class-character  that 
places  them  with  the  Winged  Insects  in  a 
separate  group,  distinct  from  all  the  other 
Articulates.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
Worms  the  respiratory  organs  are  mere 
vesicles,  while  in  the  Crustacea  they  are 
more  highly  organized  gills ;  but  in  Cen- 
tipedes, Spiders,  and  Winged  Insects,  the 
breathing -apparatus  is  aerial,  consisting 
of  air-holes  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  con- 
nected with  a  system  of  tubes  and  vessels , 
extending  into  the  body  and  admitting 
air  to  all  parts  of  it  In  the  Winged  In- 
sects this  system  is  very  elaborate,  filling 
the  body  with  air  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  it  exceedingly  light  and  adapted 
to  easy  and  rapid  flight  The  general 
arrangement  of  parts  is  the  same  in  this 
class  as  in  the  two  others,  the  typical 
character  being  alike  in  alL 

We  come  now  to  the  highest  branch 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  that  to  which 
we  ourselves  belong,  —  the  Vertebrates. 
This  type  is  usually  divided  into  four 
classes.  Fishes,  BeptUes,  Birds,  and  Mam- 
malia; and  though  many  naturalists  be- 
lieve that  it  includes  more,  and  I  am  my- 
self of  that  opinion,  I  shall  allude  here 
only  to  the  four  generally  admitted  class- 
es, as  they  are  suflicient  for  my  present 
purpose,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  char- 
acters upon  which  classes  are  based.  In 
a  former  paper  I  have  explained  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  plan  of  structure  of  this 
type, — a  backbone,  with  a  bony  arch 
above  and  a  bony  arch  below,  forming 
two  cavities  that  contain  all  the  systems 
of  organs,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by 
the  flesh  and  skin.  Now  whether  a  body 
io  constructed  lie  prone  in  the  water,  like 
a  Fish,  —  or  be  lifted  on  imperfect  legs, 
like  a  Reptile,  —  or  be  balanced  on  two 
legs,  while  the  front  limbs  become  wings, 
as  in  Birds, — or  be  raised  upon  four 
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strong  limbs  terminatiDg  in  paws  or  feet, 
as  in  Quadrupeds,— or  stand  upright  with 
head  erect,  while  the  limbs  consist  of  a 
pair  of  arms  and  a  pair  of  legs,  as  in 
Man, — does  not  in  the  least  afiect  that 
stmctural  conception  under  which  they 
are  all  included.  Every  Vertebrate  has 
a  backbone ;  every  Vertebrate  has  a 
bony  arch  above  that  backbone  and  a 
bony  arch  below  it,  forming  two  cavi- 
ties,—  no  matter  whether  these  arches 
be  of  hard  bone,  or  of  cartilage,  or  even 
of  a  softer  substance ;  every  Vertebrate 
has  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow  or  spi- 
nal cord,  and  the  organs  of  the  senses  in 
the  upper  cavity,  and  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, respiration,  circulation,  and  re- 
production in  the  lower  one ;  every  Ver- 
.tebrate  has  four  locomotive  appendages 
built  of  the  same  bones  and  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  organ- 
ization, whether  they  be  called  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins,  or  legs,  or  wings  and 
legs,  or  arms  and  legs.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rudimentary  condition  of  these 
limbs  in  some  Vertebrates  and  their  dif- 
ference of  external  appearance  in  the  dif- 
ferent groups,  they  are  all  built  of  the 
same  structural  elements.  These  are  the 
t3rpical  characters  of  the  whole  branch, 
and  exist  in  all  its  representatives. 

What  now  are  the  different  modes  of 
expressing  this  structural  plan  that  lead 
ns  to  associate  certain  Vertebrates  togeth- 
er in  distinct  classes  ?  Beginning  with 
the  lowest  class,  —  the  Fishes  are  cold- 
blooded, they  breathe  through  gills,  and 
they  are  egg- laying;  in  other  words, 
though  they  have  the  same  general  struct- 
ure as  the  other  Vertebrates,  they  have 
a  special  mode  of  circulation,  respiration, 
and  reproduction.  The  Reptiles  are  also 
cold-blooded,  though  their  system  of  cir- 
culation is  somewhat  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  Fishes;  they  breathe 
through  lungs,  though  part  of  them  retain 
their  gills  through  life ;  and  they  lay  eggs, 
but  hirger  and  fewer  ones  than  the  Fishes, 


diminishing  in  number  in  proportion  to 
their  own  higher  or  lower  position    in 
their  class.     They  also  bestow  greater 
care  upon  their  ofispring  than  most  of  the 
Fishes.  The  Birds  are  warm-blooded  and 
air-breathing,  having  a  double  circula- 
tion; they  are  egg -laying  like  the   two 
other  classes,  but  their  eggs  are  compar- 
atively few  in  number,  and  the  young  are 
hatched  by  the  mother  and  fed  by  the  par- 
ent birds  till  they  can  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Mammalia  are  also  warm-blooded 
and  breathe  through  lungs ;  but  they  diA 
fer  fixnn  all  other  Vertebrates  in  their 
mode  of  reproduction,  bringing  forth  lii^ 
ing  young  which  they  nurse  with  milk. 
Even  in  the  lowest  members  of  this  higb- 
est  group  of  the  Vertebrates,  at  the  head 
of  which  stands  Man  himself,  looking 
heavenward  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless 
rooted  deeply  in  the  Aninud  Kingdom, 
we  have  the  dawning  of  those  family  re- 
lations, those  intimate  ties  between  par- 
ents and  children,  on  which  the  whole 
social  organization  of  the  human  race  is 
based.  Man  is  the  crowning  work  of  God 
on  earth ;  but  though  so  nobly  endowed, 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  the  lofty 
children  of  a  race  whose  lowest  fonns  lie 
prostrate  within  the  water,  having  no 
higher  aspiration  than  the  desire  for  food ; 
and  we  cannot  understand  the  possible 
degradation  and  moral  wretchedness  of 
Man,  without  knowing  that  his  phyacal 
nature  is  rooted  in  all  the  material  char- 
acteristics that  belong  to  his  t^'pe  and  link 
him  even  with  the  Fish.  The  moral  and 
intellectual  gifts  that  distinguish  him  from 
them  are  his  to  use  or  to  abuse ;  he  may, 
if  he  will,  abjure  his  better  nature  and  be 
Vertebrate  more  than  Man.  He  may  sink 
as  low  as  the  lowest  of  his  t}'pe,  or  he 
may  rise  to  a  spiritual  height  that  will 
make  that  which  distinguishes  him  from 
the  rest  far  more  the  controlling  element 
of  his  being  than  that  which  unites  him 
with  them. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

WADE  DOWN  I 

The  hugging  of  Wade  by  the  happy 
pair  had  to  be  done  metaphorically,  since 
it  was  done  in  the  sight  of  all  Dunder- 
bank. 

He  had  divined  a  happy  result,  when 
he  missed  Bill  Tarbox  from  the  arena, 
and  saw  him  a  furlong  away,  hand  in 
hand  with  his  reconciled  sweetheart 

*<  I  enry  you,  Bill,"  said  he,  **  almost 
too  much  to  put  proper  fervor  into  my 
congratulations.'* 

«*Your  time  will  come,"  the  foreman 
rejoined. 

And  says  Belle,  "I  am  sure  there  is 
a  lady  bating  somewhere,  and  only  wait- 
ing for  you  to  follow  her." 

**  I  don't  see  her,"  Wade  replied,  look- 
ing with  a  mock-grave  iace  up  and  down 
and  athwart  the  river.  "  When  you  *ve 
an  gone  to  dinner,  1 11  prospect  ten  miles 
tq>  and  down  and  try  to  find  a  good  mat- 
rimonial claim  that 's  not  taken." 

"  Too  will  not  come  up  to  dinner  ?  " 
BeEe  asked. 

^  I  can  hardly  afibrd  to  make  two  bites 
of  a  holiday,"  said  Wade.  "  I  've  sent 
Perry  np  for  a  luncheon.  Here  he  comes 
with  it  So  I  cede  my  quarter  of  your 
pie,  Miss  Belle,  to  a  better  fellow." 

*•  Oh  I "  cries  Perry,  coming  up  and 
bowing  elaborately.  **  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tarbox,  I  believe.  Ah,  yes  I  Well,  I 
win  mention  it  up  at  Albany.  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  my  Guards  up  to  caU  on  the 
GoTcmor." 

Perry  dashed  off,  followed  by  a  score 
of  Dunderbnnk  bo3rs,  organized  by  him 
as  the  Purtett  Guards,  and  taught  to  sa- 
lute him  as  Generalissimo  with  military 

BODOTB. 

So  many  hundreds  of.  turkeys,  done  to 


a  turn,  now  began  to  have  an  effect  upon 
the  atmosphere.  Few  odors  are  more 
subtile  and  pervading  than  this,  and  few 
more  appetizing.  Indeed,  there  is  said 
to  be  an  odd  fellow,  a  strictly  American 
gourmand,  in  New  York,  who  sits,  from 
noon  to  dusk  on  Christmas-Day,  up  in  a 
tall  steeple,  merely  to  catch  the  aroma  of 
roast-turkey  floating  over  the  city, — and 
much  good,  it  is  said,  it  does  hioL 

Hard  skating  is  nearly  as  effective  to 
whet  hunger  as  this  gentleman's  expe- 
dient When  the  spicy  breezes  began  to 
blow  soil  as  those  of  Ceylon's  isle  over 
the  river  and  every  whiff  talked  Turkey, 
the  population  of  Dunderbunk  listened  to 
the  wooing  and  began  to  follow  its  sever- 
al noses  —  snubs,  beaks,  blunts,  sharps, 
piquants,  dominants,  fines,  bulgies,  and 
bifids  —  on  the  way  to  the  several  house- 
holds which  those  noses  adorned  or  de- 
faced. Prosperous  Dunderbunk  had  a 
Dinner,  yes,  a  Dinner,  that  day,  and 
Bichard  Wade  was  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  many  over-fed  foundry-men  and 
their  ov«r-fed  families. 

Wade  had  not  had  half  skating  enough. 

"  1 11  time  myself  down  to  Skerrett's 
Point,"  he  thought,  "  and  take  my  lunch- 
eon there  among  the  hemlocks." 

The  Point  was  on  the  property  of 
Peter  Skerrett,  Wade's  friend  and  col- 
lege comrade  of  ten  years  gone.  Peter 
had  been  an  absentee  in  Europe,  and 
smokes  from  his  chimneys  this  morning 
had  confiimed  to  Wade's  eyes  the  rumor 
of  his  return. 

Skerretf  s  Point  was  a  mile  below  the 
Foundry.  Our  hero  did  his  mile  under 
three  minutes.  How  many  seconds  un- 
der, I  will  not  say.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  other  fellows  unhappy. 

The  Point  was  a  favorite  spot  of 
Wade's.    Many  a  twilight  of  last  sumr 
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mer,  tired  with  bis  fagging  at  the  Works 
to  make  good  the  evil  of  \yhiffler^8  rule, 
he  had  lain  there  on  the  rooks  under 
the  hemlocks,  breathing  the  spicy  methyl 
Hhey  poured  into  the  air.  AAer  his  day's 
hard  fight,  in  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 
Foundry,  with  anarchy  and  unthrif^,  he 
used  to  take  the  quiet  restoratives  of  Na- 
ture, until  the  murmur  and  fragrance  of 
the  woods,  the  cool  wind,  and  the  sooth- 
ing loiter  of  the  shining  stream  had  purg- 
ed him  from  the  fevers  of  his  task. 

To  this  old  haunt  he  skated,  and  kind- 
ling a  little  fire,  as  an  old  campaigner 
loves  to  do,  he  sat  down  and  lunched 
heartily  on  Mrs.  Furtetfs  cold  leg, — 
cannibal  thought!  —  on  the  cold  leg  of 
Mrs.  Furtett's  yesterday's  turkey.  Then 
lighting  his  weed,  —  dear  ally  of  the  lone- 
ly, —  the  Superintendent  began  to  think 
of  his  foreman's  blisspmd  to  long  for  some- 
thing similar  on  his  own  plane. 

"  I  hope  the  wish  is  faUier  to  its  fulfil- 
ment," he  said.  '^  But  I  must  not  stop 
here  and  be  spooney.  Such  a  halcyon 
day  I  may  not  have  again  in  all  my  life, 
and  I  ought  to  make  the  best  of  it,  with 
my  New  Skates." 

So  he  dashed  off,  and  filled  the  little 
cove  above  the  Foint  with  a  labyrinth 
of  curves  and  flourishes. 

When  that  bit  of  crystal  tablet  was 
well  covered,  the  podographer  sighed  for 
a  new  sheet  to  inscribe  his  intricate  ru- 
bricas  upon.  Why  not  write  more  stan- 
zas of  the  poetry  of  motion  on  the  ice 
below  the  Foint  ?    Why  not  ? 

Braced  by  his  lunch  on  the  brown 
fibre  of  good  Mrs.  Furtett's  cold  drum- 
stick and  thigh,  Wade  was  now  in  fine 
trim.  The  air  was  more  glittering  and 
electric  than  ever.  It  was  triumph  and 
victory  and  psean  in  action  to  go  flashing 
along  over  this  footing,  smoother  than 
polished  marble  and  sheenier  than  first- 
water  gems. 

Wade  felt  the  high  exhilaration  of  pure 
blood  galloping  through  a  body  alive  from 
top  to  toe.  The  rhythm  of  his  movement 
was  like  music  to  him. 

The  Foint  ended  in  a  sharp  promon- 
tor)'.    Just  before  he  came  abreast  of  it, 


Wade  under  mighty  headway  flung  into 
his  favorite  corkscrew  spiral  on  one  foot, 
and  went  whirling  dizzily  along,  rouxul 
and  round,  in  a  straight  line. 

At  the  dizziest  moment,  he  was  sad- 
denly  aware  of  a  figure,  also  turning  the 
Foint  at  full  speed,  and  rushing  to  a  ixSL- 
lision. 

He  jerked  adde  to  avoid  it  He  could 
not  look  to  his  footing.  His  skate  struck 
a  broken  oar,  imbedded  in  the  ice.  He 
fell  violently,  and  lay  like  a  dead  man. 

His  New  Skates,  Testimonial  of  Merit, 
seem  to  have  served  him  a  shabby  trick. 

CHAPTER  VUL 
TiXE-l-TKTE. 

SsEma  Wade  lie  there  modonleo, 
the  lady 

Took  off  her  spectacles,  blew  her 
great  red  nose,  and  stiffly  drew  near. 

Spectacles!  Nose!  No, —  the  latter 
feature  of  hers  had  never  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  former ;  and  there  was 
as  little  stifihess  as  nasal  redness  about 
her. 

A  fresh  start,  then,  —  and  this  time 
accuracy! 

Appalled  by  the  loud  thump  of  the 
stranger's  skull  upon  the  chief  river  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  lady  —  it 
was  a  young  lady  whom  Wade  had  tum- 
bled to  avoid — turned,  saw  a  human  be- 
ing lying  motionless,  and  swept  grace- 
fully toward  him,  like  a  Good  Samaritan, 
on  the  outer  edge.  It  was  not  her  faoh, 
but  her  destiny,  that  she  had  to  be 
gracefbl  even  under  these  tra^c  circum- 
stances. 

« J)ead !"  she  thought.  « Is  he  dead  ?" 

The  appalling  thump  had  cracked  the 
ice,  and  she  could  not  know  how  well  the 
skull  was  cushioned  inside  with  brains  to 
resist  a  blow. 

She  shuddered,  as  she  swooped  about 
toward  this  possible  corpse.  It  might  be 
that  he  was  killed,  and  half  the  fault  hen. 
No  wonder  her  fine  color,  shining  in  the 
right  parts  of  an  admirably  drawn  imMf 
all  disappeared  instantly. 

But  she  evidently  was  not  fi^ghsenedi 
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Sbe  Ittltody  kneeled,  locked  cnrioiuly  at 
the  straoger,  and  then  proceeded,  in  a 
peifecdy  cool  and  self-poesesaed  waj,  to 
pick  him  up. 

A  solid  fellow,  heayy  to  HA  in  his  pres- 
ent lumpish  condition  of  dead-^weight  1 
8he  had  to  tog  mightily  to  get  him  up 
into  a  sitting  position.  When  he  was 
raised,  all  the  backbone  seemed  gone 
&om  his  spine,  and  it  took  the  whole 
£iroe  of  her  yigoroos  arms  to  sustain  him. 

The  effort  was  enough  to  account  for 
the  return  of  her  color.  It  came  rushing 
back  splendidljr.  Cheeks,  forehead,  ey- 
erjthing  but  nose,  blushed.  The  hard 
WQik  of  lilting  so  much  aroirdupois,  and 
possiblj,  also,  the  novelfy  of  supporting 
so  much  handsome  fellow,  intensified  all 
her  hoes.  Her  eyes — blue,  or  that  shade 
•Ten  more  faithful  than  blue — deepen- 
ed ;  and  her  pale  golden  hair  grew  seyeral 
carats  —  not  carrots — brighter. 

She  was  repaid  for  her  actiye  sym- 
pathy at  once  by  discoTering  that  this 
b^  awkward  thing  was  not  a  dead,  but 
only  a  stunned,  body.  It  had  an  ugly 
bump  and  a  bleeding  cut  on  its  manly 
ikull,  but  otherwise  was  quite  an  agree- 
able object  to  contemplate,  and  plainly 
on  iti  "  unembarrassed  brow  Nature  had 
written  <  Gentleman.' " 

As  this  young  lady  had  never  had  a 
fitir,  steady  stare  at  a  stunned  hero  be- 
fiae,  she  seized  her  advantage.  She  had 
hitherto  been  distant  with  the  other  sex. 
She  had  no  brother.  Not  one  of  her 
male  cousins  had  ever  ventured  near 
CBoogh  to  get  those  cousinly  privileges 
that  timid  cousins  sigh  for  and  plucky 
eoQiins  take,  if  they  are  worth  taking. 

Wade's  impressive  face,  though  for  the 
aonent  blind  as  a  statue's,  also  seized 
its  advantage  and  stared  at  her  intently, 
with  a  pained  and  pleading  look,  new  to 
thoae  resolute  features. 

Wade  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
great  hit  he  had  made  by  his  tumble : 
pfamop  into  the  arms  of  this  heroine! 
There  were  fellows  extant  who  would 
have  sofiered  any  imaginable  amputation, 
any  conceivable  mauling,  any  fling  from 
the  ^>ex  of  anything  into  the  lowest  deeps 
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of  anywhere,  for  the  honor  he  was  now 
enjoying. 

But  all  he  knew  was  that  his  skull  was 
a  beehive  in  an  uproar,  and  that  one  lobe 
of  his  brain  was  straggling  to  swarm  off. 
His  legs  and  arms  felt  as  if  they  belonged 
to  another  man,  and  a  very  limp  one  at 
that  A  ton  of  cast-iron  seemed  to  be 
pressing  his  eyelids  down,  and  a  trickle 
of  red-hot  metal  flowed  from  his  cut  fore- 
head. 

'*  I  shall  have  to  scream,"  thought  the 
lady,  after  an  instant  of  anxious  waitmg, 
^  if  he  does  not  revive.  I  cannot  leave 
him  to  go  for  help.* 

Not  a  prude,  you  see.  A  prude  would 
have  had  cheap  scruples  about  compro- 
mising herself  by  taking  a  man  in  her 
arms.  Not  a  vulgar  person,  who  would 
have  required  the  stranger  to  be  proper- 
ly recommended  by  somebody  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower,  before  she  helped 
him.  Not  a  feeble-minded  damsel,  who, 
if  she  had  not  fainted,  would  have  fled 
away,  gasping  and  in  tears.  No  timidity 
or  prudery  or  underbred  doubts  about 
this  thorough  creature.  She  knew  she 
was  in  her  right  womanly  place,  and  she 
meant  to  stay  there. 

But  she  began  to  need  help,  possibly  a 
lancet,  possibly  a  pockeVpistol,  possibly 
hot  blankets,  possibly  somebody  to  knead 
these  lifeless  lungs  and  pommel  this  flac- 
cid body,  until  circulation  was  restored. 

Just  as  she  was  making  up  her  mind 
to  scream,  Wade  stirred.  He  began  to 
tingle  as  if  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition 
were  slapping  him  all  over  with  fine-tooth- 
ed curry-combs.  He  became  half-con- 
scious of  a  woman  supporting  him.  In  a 
stammering  and  intoxicated  voice  he  mur- 
mured,— 

**  Who  ran  to  catch  me  when  I  fell, 
And  kiised  the  pUce  to  make  it  well  ? 
My»» 

He  opened  his  eyes.  It  was  not  his 
mother ;  for  she  was  long  since  deceased. 
Nor  was  this  non- mother  kissing  the 
place. 

In  fact,  abashed  at  the  blind  eyes  sud- 
denly unclosing  so  near  her,  she  was  on. 
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the  point  of  letting  her  burden  drop. 
When  dead  men  come  to  life  in  snch  a 
position,  and  begin  to  talk  abont  "  low- 
ing the  place,"  young  ladies,  howoTer  in- 
dependent of  conventions,  may  well  grow 
uneasy. 

But  the  stranger,  though  aliye,  was  evi- 
dently in  a  molluscous,  invertebrate  con- 
dition. He  could  not  sustain  himsel£  She 
still  held  him  up,  a  little  more  at  arm's- 
length,  and  all  at  once  the  reaction  from 
extreme  anxiety  brought  a  gush  of  tears 
to  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  cry,"  says  Wade,  vaguely,  and 
still  only  half-conscious.  "  I  promise  nev- 
er to  do  so  again." 

At  this,  said  with  a  childlike  earnest- 
ness, the  lady  smiled. 

<*  Dont  scalp  me,"  Wade  continued,  in 
the  same  tone.    **  Squaws  never  scalp." 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  bleeding  fore- 
head. 

She  laughed  outright  at  his  queer  plain- 
tive tone  and  the  new  class  he  had  plac- 
ed her  in. 

Her  laugh  and  his  own  movement 
brought  Wade  fully  to  himseE  She 
perceived  that  his  look  was  transferring 
her  from  the  order  of  scalping  squaws  to 
her  proper  place  as  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  the  highest  civilization,  not 
smeared  with  vermilion,  but  blushing 
celestial  rosy. 

«» Thank  you,"  said  Wade.  «I  can 
mt  up  now  without  assistance."  And  he 
regretted  profoundly  that  good  breeding 
obh'ged  him  to  say  so. 
~  She  withdrew  her  arms.  He  rested 
•on  the  ice, — posture  of  the  Dying  Glad- 
.iator.  She  made  an  effort  to  be  cool 
.and  distant  as  usual ;  but  it  would  not 
^o.  This  weak  mighty  man  still  interest- 
-^d  her.  It  was  still  her  business  to  be 
«trength  to  him. 

He  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  wipe 
away  the  drops  of  blood  from  his  fore- 
iMad  with  his  handkerchief 

'*  Let  me  be  your  surgeon  I "  said  she. 

6he  produced  her  own  folded  hand- 
keithief, — M.  D.  were  the  initials  in  the 
comer, — and  neatly  and  tenderly  turban- 
>^d  him. 


Wade  subnntted  with  delight  to  this 
treatment  A  tumble  with  such  trkn- 
mings  was  luxury  indeed. 

'^  Who  would  not  break  his  head,"  he 
thought,  **to  have  these  delicate  fingers 
plying  about  him,  and  this  pure,  noble 
fiice  so  close  to  his  ?  What  a  queenly 
indififerent  manner  she  hasl  What  e 
calm  brow  1  What  honest  eyes  1  What 
a  firm  nose  1  What  equable  cheeks  ! 
What  a  grand  indignant  mouth  I  Not  a 
bit  afraid  of  me  I  She  feels  that  I  am  a 
gentleman  and  will  not  presume." 

**  There  1 "  said  she,  drawing  back.  **  It 
that  comfortable?" 

"Luxury I"  he  ejaculated  with  fer- 
vor. 

<<  I  am  afraid  I  am  to  blame  for  your 
terrible  faU." 

*'No,  —  my  own  clumsiness  and  tiiat 
oar-blade  are  in  fault" 

*<  If  you  feel  well  enough  to  be  left 
alone,  I  will  skate  off  and  call  my  friends." 

"Please  do  not  leave  me  quite  y^!" 
says  Wade,  entbely  satisfied  with  te 
tite-drteU. 

"  Ah !  here  comes  Mr.  Skerrett  round 
the  Point  I "  she  said,  —  and  sprang  up, 
looking  a  little  guilty. 

CHAPTER  DC. 
LOTE  IN  THE  FIRST  DEGRSK. 

Peter  Skerrett  came  sailing  round 
the  purple  rocks  of  his  Point,  skating  like 
a  man  who  has  been  in  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope for  two  winters. 

He  was  decidedly  Anglicized  in  his 
whiskers,  coat,  and  shoes.  Otherwise  he 
in  all  respects  repeated  his  well-known 
ancestor,  Skerrett  of  the  Revolution; 
whose  two  portraits  —  1.  A  ruddy  hero 
in  regimentals,  in  Gilbert  Stuart's  eariy 
brandy-and-water  manner;  2.  A  rosy 
sage  in  senatorial,  in  Stuart's  later  dar- 
et-and-water  manner  —  hang  in  his  de- 
scendant's dining-room. 

Peter^s  first  look  was  a  provokingly  sig- 
nificant one  at  the  confused  and  blushing 
young  lady.    Secondly  he  inspected  the 
Dying  Gladiator  on  the  ice. 
^  «  Have  yon  been  tilting  at  Hda  gende- 
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BWBf  Marj  ?  "  be  asked,  in  tlie  voice  of  a 
cbeeifol,  fiiendly  fellow.  "  Why  I  Bul- 
la Hooray  I  It 's  Wade,  Richard  Wade, 
Dick  Wade !  Don't  look,  Min  Marj, 
wbile  I  give  him  the  grips  of  all  the  se- 
cret societies  we  belonged  to  in  Col* 

Ifary,  however,  did  look  on,  pleased 
aad  amused,  while  Peter  plumped  down 
on  the  ice,  shook  his  friend's  hand,  and  ex- 
amined him  as  if  he  were  fine  crockery, 
spilt  and  perhaps  shattered. 

**  It 's  not  a  case  of  trepanning,  Dick, 
Bjr  boy?**  said  be. 

*"  No,"  said  the  other.  ^  I  tumbled  in 
trjing  to  dodge  this  lady.  The  ice  thought 
mj  face  ought  to  be  scratched,  because  I 
had  been  scratching  its  face  without  mer- 
cy. My  wits  were  knocked  out  of  me ; 
but  they  are  tired  of  secession,  and  plead- 
ing to  be  let  in  again." 

"  Keep  some  of  them  out  for  our  sake  I 
We  most  have  you  at  our  commonplace 
level  Well,  Miss  Mary,  I  suppose  this 
is  the  tint  time  you  have  had  the  sensa- 
tion of  breaking  a  man's  head.  You 
generany  hit  lower."  Peter  tapped  his 
heart 

*'  I  'm  an  right  now,  thanks  to  my  sur- 
gsoD,"  says  Wade.  "Give  me  a  lif^, 
F^ter."  He  pulled  up  and  dung  to  his 
fimid. 

"  Ton  're  the  vine  and  I  'm  the  lamp- 
post," Skerrett  said.  "Mary,  do  you  know 
^at  a  pocket-pistol  is  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  such  weapons  concealed 
aboot  the  persons  of  modem  warriors." 

**  There  's  one  in  my  overcoat  ^>ocket, 
with  a  cop  at  the  butt  and  a  cork  at  the 
nnizzle.  Skate  off  now,  like  an  angel, 
and  get  it.    Bring  Fanny,  too.    She  is 


"  Are  joa  alive  enough  to  admire  that, 
Dick?*  he  continned,  as  she  skimmed 
away. 

"  It  would  p«t  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
DeadL" 

^  I  venerate  that  young  woman,"  says 
Peter.  "You  see  what  a  beauty  she  is, 
aad  just  as  unspoiled  as  this  ice.  Un- 
spoiled beauties  are  rarer  than  rocs' 


"  She  has  a  sbgularly  true  face,"  Wade 
replied,  "  and  that  is  the  main  thing,  — 
the  most  excellent  thmg.in  man  or  wom- 
an. 

"  Yes,  truth  makes  that  nuisance,  beau- 
ty, tolerable." 

"  You  did  not  do  me  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent me." 

"I  saw  you  had  gone  a  great  vrs^y  be- 
yond that,  my  boy.  Have  you  not  her 
initials  in  cambric  on  your  brow  ?  Not 
M.  T.,  which  would  n't  apply;  but  M. 
D." 

««Mai7 ?" 

"Damer." 

♦*  I  like  the  name,"  says  Wade,  repeat- 
ing it  "It  sounds  simple  and  thorough- 
bred." 

"  Just  what  she  is.  One  of  the  nine 
nmple- hearted  and  thorough-bred  giris 
on  this  continent" 

"Nine?" 

"Is  that  too  many?  Three,  thra. 
That 's  one  in  ten  millions.  The  exact 
proportion  of  Poets,  Painters,  Orators, 
Statesmen,  and  all  other  Great  Artists. 
Well, — three  or  nine, — Mary  Damer 
is  one  of  them.  She  never  saw  fear  or 
jealousy,  or  knowingly  allowed  an  ig- 
noble thought  or  an  ungentle  word  or 
an  ungraceful  act  in  herself.  Her  atmos- 
phere does  not  tolerate  flirtation.  You  , 
must  find  out  for  yourself  how  much 
genius  she  has  and  has  not  But  I  will 
say  this,  —  that  I  think  of  puns  two  a 
mmute  faster  when  I  'm  with  her.  There- 
fore she  must  be  magnetic,  and  that  is  the 
first  charm  in  a  woman." 

Wade  laughed. 

"  You  have  not  lost  your  powers  of 
analysis,  Peter.  But  talking  of  this  hero- 
ine, you  have  not  told  me  anything  about 
yourself,  except  a^invpos  of  punning." 

"CSome  up  and  dine,  and  we  '11  fire 
away  personal  histories,  broadside  for 
broadside  I  I  've  been  looking  in  vain 
for  a  worthy  hero  to  set  vis-d^vis  to  my 
fair  kinswoman.  But  stop!  perhaps  you 
have  a  Christmas  turkey  at  home,  with 
a  wife  opposite,  and  a  bxace  of  boys  wait- 
ing for  drumsticks." 

"No, — my  boys,  like  cherubs,  await 
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their  own  drumsticks.  They  're  not  bom, 
and  I  'm  not  married." 

**I  thought  you  looked  incomplete  and 
abnormaL  Well,  I  will  show  you  a  mod- 
el wife,  —  and  here  she  comes  1 " 

Here  they  came,  the  two  ladies,  gliding 
round  the  Point,  with  draperies  floating 
as  artlessly  artful  as  the  robes  of  Rapha- 
el's Hours,  or  a  Pompeian  Bacchante. 
For  want  of  classic  vase  or  patera^  Miss 
Damer  brandished  Peter  Skerretf  s  pock- 
et-pistoL 

Fanny  Skerrett  gave  her  hand  cordial- 
ly to  Wade,  and  looked  a  little  anxiously 
at  his  pale  face. 

"  Now,  M.  D.,"  says  Peter,  "  you  have 
been  surgeon,  you  shall  be  doctor  and 
dose  our  patient    Now,  then, — 

"* Hebe,  pour  free! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  mountidn-dew, 
That  Styx,  the  detested, 
No  more  he  may  view.*  " 

"Thanks,  Hebe  I" 
Wade  said,  continuing  the  quotation, — 

"I  quaff  it! 
lo  Psan,  I  cry  1 
The  whiskey  of  the  Immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die.*' 

"  We  effeminate  women  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  afraid  of  broken 
heads,"  said  Fanny.  "But  Mary  Da- 
mer seems  quite  to  enjoy  your  accident, 
Mr.  Wade,  as  an  adventure." 

Miss  Damer  certainly  did  seem  gay  and 
exhilarated. 

"  I  enjoy  it,"  said  Wade.  "  I  perceive 
that  I  fell  on  my  feet,  when  I  fell  on  my 
crown.  I  tumbled  among  old  friends,  and 
I  hope  among  new  ones." 

"  I  have  been  waiting  to  claim  my  place 
among  your  old  friends,"  Mrs.  Skerrett 
•aid,  "  ever  since  Peter  told  me  you  were 
one  of  his  models." 

She  delivered  this  little  speech  with  a 
caressing  manner  which  totally  fascinat- 
ed Wade. 

Nothing  was  ever  so  absolutely  pretty 
as  Mrs.  Peter  Skerrett.  Her  complete 
prettiness  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

"Never,"  thought  Wade,  "did  I  see 
such  a  compact  little  casket  of  perfec- 
tions.   Every  feature  is  thoroughly  well 


done  and  none  intrunvely  superior.  Her 
little  nose  is  a  combination  of  all  the  ami- 
abilities. Her  black  eyes  spariLle  widi 
fun  and  mischief  and  wit,  all  playing 
over  deep  tenderness  below.  Her  hair 
ripples  itself  full  of  gleams  and  shadows. 
The  same  coquetry  of  Nature  that  rip- 
pled her  hair  has  dinted  her  cheeks  with 
shifHng  dimples.  Every  time  she  smiles 
—  and  she  smiles  as  if  sixty  an  hour  were 
not  half  allowance — a  dimple  slides  into 
view  and  vanishes  like  a  dot  in  a  flow  of 
sunny  water.  And,  O  Peter  Skerrett! 
if  you  were  not  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,  I  should  envy  you  that  latent  kns 
of  a  mouth." 

"  You  need  not  say  it.  Wade,  -»-  your 
broken  head  exempts  you  from  the  busi- 
ness of  compliments,"  said  Peter ;  "  but  I 
see  you  think  my  wife  perfection.  You  H 
think  so  the  more,  the  more  yon  know  her." 

«  Stop,  Peter,"  said  she, "  or  I  shall  have 
to  hide  behind  the  superior  channs  of  Ma- 
ry Damer." 

Miss  Damer  certainly  was  a  woman  of 
a  grander  order.  You  might  pull  at  the 
bells  or  knock  at  the  knockers  and  be  in- 
troduced into  the  boudoirs  of  all  the  bous- 
es, villas,  seats,  chateaus,  and  palaces  in 
Christendom  without  seeing  such  another. 
She  belonged  distinctly  to  the  Northem 
races,— the  "brave  and  true  and  tender" 
women.  There  was,  indeed,  a  trace  of 
hauteur  and  imperiousness  in  her  look 
and  manner;  but  it  did  not  ill  become 
her  distinguished  figure  and  face.  Wade, 
however,  remembered  her  sweet  earnest- 
ness when  she  was  playing  leech  to  hs 
wound,  and  chose  to  take  that  mood  as 
her  dominant  one. 

"  She  must  have  been  desperately  an- 
noyed with  bores  and  boobies,"  he  tboogfat 
"  I  do  not  wonder  she  protects  herself  by 
distance.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  get 
within  her  lines  again,  —  not  even  if  I 
should  tiy  slow  and  regular  approaches, 
and  bombard  her  with  bouquets  for  a 
twelvemonth." 

"  But,  Wade,"  says  Peter, "  all  this  time 
you  have  not  told  us  what  good  luck  sends 
yon  here  to  be  wrecked  on  the  hospitable 
shores  of  my  Point" 
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« I  live  here.  I  am  cliief  cook  and 
eoofectioDor  where  you  see  the  smoking 
top  of  that  tall  chimney  up-stream." 

•<  Whj,  ofcoane  I  What  a  dolt  I  was, 
not  to  think  of  yoo,  when  Charm  told  ns 
an  Athlete,  a  Brave,  a  Sage,  and  a  Gen- 
tleman was  the  Superintendent  of  Don- 
derbunk ;  but  said  we  most  find  his  name 
out  for  ourselves.  You  remember,  Mary. 
ICss  Damer  is  Mr.  Charm's  ward." 

She  acknowledged  with  a  cool  bow  that 
she  did  remember  her  guardian's  charac- 
ter of  Wade. 

"You  do  not  say,  Peter,"  says  Mrs. 
Skerrett,  with  a  bright  little  look  at  the 
other  lady,  "  why  Mr.  Churm  was  so  mys- 
terious about  Mr.  Wade." 

"  Misi  Damer  shall  tell  us,"  Peter  re- 
joined, repeating  his  wife's  look  of  merry 
■gnifirance. 

She  looked  somewhat  teased.  Wade 
could  divine  easily  the  meaning  of  this  lit- 
tle mischievous  talk.  His  fnend  Churm 
had  no  doubt  puffed  him  furiously. 

^  All  this  time,"  said  Miss  Damer,  evad- 
ing a  reply,  **  we  are  neglectbg  our  skat- 
ing privileges." 

^  Peter  and  I  have  a  few  grains  of  hu- 
manity in  our  souls,"  Fanny  said.  ^  We 
dboold  blush  to  sail  away  from  Mr.  Wade, 
while  he  carries  the  quarantine  flag  at  his 
pale  cheeks." 

^  I  am  almost  ruddy  again,"  says  Wade. 
**  Your  potion.  Miss  Damer,  has  complet- 
ed the  work  <^  your  surgery.  I  can  af- 
ford to  dismiss  my  lamp-post" 

^  Whereupon  the  post  changes  to  a  tee- 
totmn,"  Peter  said,  and  spun  off  in  an 
eccentric,  ending  in  a  tumble. 

^  I  must  have  a  share  in  your  restora- 
tion, Mr.  Wade,"  Fanny  claimed.  <*I 
ice  you  need  a  second  dose  of  medicine. 
Hand  me  the  flask,  Alary.  What  shall  I 
pour  from  this  magic  bottle?  juice  of 
Bhine,  blood  of  Bui^gundy,  fire  of  Spain, 
babble  of  Rheims,  beeswing  of  Oporto, 
honey  of  Cyprus,  nectar,  or  whiskey? 
Whiskey  is  vulgar,  but  the  proper  thing, 
on  the  wbde,  for  these  occasions.  I  pre- 
scribe it"  Ajid  she  gave  him  another  lit- 
tle draught  to  imbibe. 

He  took  it  kindly,  for  her  sake, — 


and  not  alone  for  that,  but  for  its  own  re- 
spectable sake.  His  recovery  was  com- 
plete. His  head,  to  be  sure,  sang  a  little 
still,  and  ached  not  a  little.  Some  fellows 
would  have  gone  on  the  uck  list  with  such 
a  wound.  Perhaps  he  would,  if  he  had 
had  a  trouble  to  dodge.  But  here  instead 
was  a  pleasure  to  follow.  So  he  began 
to  move  about  slowly,  watching  the  la- 
dies. 

Fanny  was  a  novice  in  the  Art,  and  this 
was  her  first  day  this  winter.  She  skated 
timidly,  holding  Peter  very  tightly.  She 
went  into  the  dearest  little  panics  for  fear 
of  tumbles,  and  uttered  the  most  musical 
screams  and  laughs.  And  if  she  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  a  few  brave  strokes  and 
finished  with  a  neat  slide,  she  pleaded  for 
a  verdict  of  "  Well  done  1 "  with  such  an 
appealing  smile  and  such  a  fine  show  of 
dimples  that  every  one  was  fiucinated 
and  applauded  heartily. 

Miss  Damer  skated  as  became  her  free 
and  vigorous  character.  She  had  passed 
her  Little  Go  as  a  scholar,  and  was  now 
steadily  winning  her  way  through  the  list 
of  achievements,  before  given,  toward  the 
Great  Go.  To-day  she  was  at  work  at 
small  circles  backward.  Presently  she 
wound  off*  a  series  of  perfectly  neat  ones, 
and,  looking  up,  pleased  with  her  prow- 
ess, caught  Wade's  admiring  eye.  At 
this  she  smiled  and  gave  an  arch  little 
womanly  nod  of  self-approval,  which  also 
demanded  masculine  sympathy  before  it 
was  quite  a  perfect  emotion. 

With  this  charming  gesture,  the  alert 
feather  in  her  Amazonian  hat  nodded,  too, 
as  if  it  admired  its  lovely  mistress. 

Wade  was  thrilled.  <'BravaI"  he 
cried,  in  answer  to  the  part  of  her  look 
which  asked  sympathy ;  and  then,  in  re- 
ply to  the  implied  challenge,  he  forgot  his 
hurt  and  his  shock,  and  struck  into  the 
same  figure. 

He  tried  not  to  surpass  his  fair  exem- 
plar too  cruelly.  But  he  did  his  periph- 
eries well  enough  to  get  a  repetition  of 
the  captivating  nod  and  a  Bravo !  from 
the  lady. 

<<BravoI"  said  she.  ^But  do  not  tax 
your  strength  too  soon." 
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She  began  to  feel  that  she  was  express- 
ing too  much  interest  in  the  stranger.  It 
tras  a  new  sensatbn  for  her  to  care 
whether  men  fell  or  got  np.  A  new  sen- 
sation. She  rather  liked  it.  She  was  a 
trifle  ashamed  of  it  In  either  case,  she 
did  not  wish  to  show  that  it  was  in  her 
heart  The  consciousness  of  concealment 
flushed  her  damask  cheek. 

It  was  a  damask  cheek.  All  her  hues 
were  cool  and  pearly ;  while  Wade,  Sax- 
on too,  had  hot  golden  tints  in  his  hair 
and  moustache,  and  his  color,  now  re- 
turning, was  good  strong  red  with  plenty 
of  bronze  in  it 

«*  Thank  you,"  he  replied.  **  My  force 
has  all  come  back.  You  hare  electrified 
me." 

A  civil  nothing ;  but  meaning  managed 
to  get  into  his  tone  and  lode,  whether  he 
would  or  not 

Which  he  perceiving,  on  his  part  began 
to  feel  guilty. 

Of  what  crime  ? 

Of  the  very  same  crime  as  hers,  —  the 
most  ancient  and  most  pardonable  crime 
of  youth  and  maiden,  —  that  sweet  and 
guiltless  crime  of  love  in  the  first  degree. 

So,  without  troubling  themselves  to 
analyze  their  feelings,  they  found  a  pi- 
quant pleasure  in  skating  together,  —  she 
in  admiring  his  tours  de  force,  and  he  in 
instructing  her. 

"Look,  Peter  I"  said  Mrs.  Skerrett, 
pointing  to  the  other  pair  skating,  he  on 
the  backward  roll,  she  on  the  forward, 
with  hands  crossed  and  locked; — such 
contacts  are  permitted  in  skating,  as  in 
dancing.  "Your  hero  and  my  heroine 
have  dropped  into  an  intimacy." 

"None  but  the  Plucky  deserve  the 
Pretty,"  says  Peter. 

"  But  he  seems  to  be  such  a  fine  fel- 
low,— suppose  she  shouldn't" 

The  pretty  face  looked  anxious. 

"  Suppose  he  should  n't,"  Peter  on  the 
masculine  behalf  retuined. 

"  He  cannot  help  it :  Mary  is  00  noble, 
—  and  so  charming,  when  she  does  not 
dbdain  to  be." 

"  I  do  not  believe  she  can  help  it  She 
cannot  disdain  Wade.     He  carries  too 


many  guns  fbr  that  He  is  just  as  fine 
as  she  is.  He  was  a  hero  when  I  fiiit 
knew  him.  His  &ce  does  not  show  an 
atom  of  change ;  and  yon  know  what  Mr. 
Churm  told  ns  of  his  chivalric  deeds 
elsewhere,  and  how  he  tamed  and  re- 
formed Dunderbunk.  He  is  crystal  grit, 
as  crystalline  and  giitty  as  he  can  be." 

"  Grit  seems  to  be  your  symbol  of  the 
highest  qualities.  It  certainly  is  a  better 
thing  in  man  than  in  ice-cream.  But, 
Peter,  suppose  this  should  be  a  true  love 
and  should  not  run  smooth  ?  " 

"  What  consequence  is  the  smooth  run- 
ning, so  long  as  there  is  strong  running 
and  a.  final  getting  in  neck  and  neck  at 
the  winning-post  ?  " 

"  But,"  still  pleaded  the  anxious  soul,^ 
having  no  anxieties  of  her  own,  she  was 
always  sufiering  for  others, — "he  seems 
to  be  such  a  fine  feUowl  and  she  is  so 
hard  to  win ! " 

"Am  I  a  fine  fellow?" 

"No,  — horrid!" 

"  The  truth,— or 4  let  you  tumble." 

"  Well,  upon  compulsion,  I  admit  that 
you  are." 

"  Then  being  a  fine  fellow  does  not 
dimiubh  the  said  fellow's  chances  of  be- 
ing blessed  with  a  wife  quite  superfine." 

"  If  I  thought  you  were  personal,  Pe- 
ter, I  should  object  to  the  mercantile  ad-* 
jective.    •  Superfine,*  indeed ! " 

"I  am  personal.  I  withdraw  the  ob- 
noxious phrase,  and  substitute  transcen- 
dent No,  Fanny  dear,  I  read  Wade's  ex- 
perience in  my  own.  I  do  not  feel  very 
much  concerned  about  him.  He  is  b^ 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself.  A  man 
who  is  sincere,  self-possessed,  and  steady 
does  not  get  into  miseries  with  beautifhl 
Amazons  like  our  friend.  He  knows  too 
much  to  try  to  make  his  love  run  np  hill; 
but  let  it  once  get  started,  rough  running 
gives  it  vim.  Wade  will  love  like  a  del- 
uge, when  he  sees  that  he  may,  and  I  'd 
advise  obstacles  to  stand  off." 

"  It  was  pretty,  Peter,  to  see  cold  Mary 
Damer  so  gentle  and  almost  tender." 

"  I  always  have  loved  to  see  the  fint 
beginnings  of  what  looks  like  love,  since 
I  saw  ours." 
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<*  Oun,"  she  said,— *<  it  seems  like  yes- 
terfaj." 

And  then  tqgedier  tkej  recalled  Uiat 
fiur  picture  against  its  dark  ground  of 
sorrow,  and  so  went  on  refreshing  the 
enM)tions  of  that  time  until  Fanny  smil- 
ii^  said, — 

^  There  must  be  something  magical  in 
skates,  for  here  we  are  talking  sen^en- 
tally  like  a  pair  of  young  loyers." 

"Health  and  love  are  cause  and  ef> 
ftct,"  says  Peter,  sententiously. 

Meanwhile  Wade  had  been  fast  skat- 
ing into  the  good  graces  of  his  compan- 
ion. Perhaps  the  n^  on  his  head  had 
deranged  him.  He  certainly  tossed  him- 
self about  in  a  reckless  and  insane  way. 
Still  he  justified  his  conduct  by  never 
tmnbrmg  again,  and  by  inventing  new 
derices  with  bewildering  rapidity. 

This  pair  were  not  at  all  sentimental 
Indeed,  their  talk  was  quite  technical: 
an  about  rings  and  edges,  and  heel  and 
toe, — what  skates  are  best,  and  who  best 
use  tbem.  There  b  an  immense  amount 
cf  sympathy  to  be  exchanged  on  such 
topics,  and  it  was  somewhat  significant 
that  they  avoided  other  themes  where 
iSbej  mi^t  not  sympathize  so  thoroughly. 
The  negative  part  of  a  conversation  is  of- 
ten SB  imp<ntant  as  its  positive. 

So  the  four  entertained  themselves  fine- 
ly, sometimes  as  a  quartette,  sometimes  as 
two  duos  with  proper  changes  of  partners, 
vntil  the  dear  west  began  to  grow  golden 
and  the  clear  east  pink  with  sunset 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  go,"  said  Peter  Sker- 
jetL  **  Everything  here  is  perfection  and 
Fine  Art ;  but  we  must  not  be  unfaithful 
to  dinaec  Dinner  would  have  a  rig^t  to 
punish  us,  if  we  did  not  encourage  its  ef* 
ibrts  Co  be  Fine  Art  also." 

**■  Now,  Mr.  Wade,"  Fanny  command- 
ed, ^  your  most  heroic  series  of  explcMts, 
to  close  this  heroic  day." 

He  nimbly  dashed  through  his  list 
The  ice  was  traced  with  a  labyrinth  of 
infidoted  convdutions. 

Wade*s  last  turn  brought  him  to  the 
very  spot  of  his  tumble. 

»AhI"  said  he.  ''Here  is  the  oar 
that  tripped  me,  with  <  Wade,  his  mark,' 


gashed  into  it  If  I  had  not  this" — he 
touched  Miss  Damer's  handkerchief — 
*'  for  a  souvenir,  I  think  I  would  dig  up 
the  oar  and  carry  it  home." 

"  Let  it  melt  out  and  float  away  in  the 
sprix^,"  Blary  said.  "  It  may  be  a  perch 
for  a  sea-gull  or  a  buoy  for  a  drowning 


Here,  if  this  were  a  bug  story  instead 
of  a  short  one,  might  be  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  Peter  Skerrett*s  house  and  the 
menu  of  Mrs.  Skerretfs  dinner.  Peter 
and  his  wife  had  both  been  to  great  jnl- 
lory  dinners,  ad  nauseam^  and  learnt 
what  to  avoid.  How  not  to  be  bored  is 
the  object  of  all  civilization,  and  the  Sker- 
retts  had  discovered  the  methods. 

I  must  dismiss  the  dinner  and  the  even- 
ing, stamped  with  the  general  epithet, 
Perfection. 

**  You  will  join  us  again  to-morrow  on 
the  river,"  said  Mrs.  Skerrett,  as  Wade 
rose  to  go. 

«  To-morrow  I  go  to  town  to  report  to 
my  Directors." 

**  Then  next  day." 

"  Next  day,  with  pleasure." 

Wade  departed  and  marked  this  hal- 
cyon day  with  white  chalk,  as  the  whit- 
est, brightest,  sweetest  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FOBEBODINGS. 

Jubilation  1  Jubilation  now,  instead  * 
of  Consternation,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Brummage  in  Wall  Street 

PremdentBrummage  had  convoked  his 
Directors  to  hear  the  First  Semi- Annual 
Beport  of  the  new  Superintendent  and 
Dictator  of  Donderbunk. 

And  there  they  sat  around  the  green 
table,  no  longer  forlorn  and  dreading  a 
failure,  but  all  chuckling  with  satisfiiction 
over  their  prosperity. 

They  were  a  happy  and  hilarious  fam- 
ily now, -^  so  hilarious  that  the  President 
was  obliged  to  be  always  rapping  to  Or- 
derr  with  his  paper-knife. 

Every  one  of  these  gentlemen  was 
proud  of  himself  as  a  Director  of  so  soo- 
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cessfbl  a  Company.  The  Danderbank 
advertisement  might  now  consider  itself 
as  permanent  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
Treasurer  had  yery  unnecessarily  insert- 
ed the  notice  of -a  dividend,  which  every- 
body knew  of  already. 

When  Mr.  Churm  was  not  by,  they  all 
claimed  the  honor  of  having  discovered 
Wade,  or  at  least  of  having  been  the  first 
to  appreciate  him. 

They  all  invited  him  to  dinner, — the 
others  at  their  houses,  Sam  Gwelp  at  his 
club. 

They  had  not  yet  begun  to  wax  fat 
and  kick.  They  still  remembered  the 
panic  of  last  summer.  They  passed  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  most  compliment- 
ary confidence  in  Wade,  approved  of 
his  system,  forced  upon  him  an  increase 
of  salary,  and  began  to  talk  of  "  launch- 
ing out "  and  doubling  their  capital  In 
short,  they  behaved  as  Directors  do  when 
all  is  serene. 

Churm  and  Wade  had  a  hearty  laugh 
over  the  absurdities  of  the  Board  and  all 
their  vague  propositions. 

"  Dunderbunk,"  said  Churm,  "  was  a 
company  started  on  a  sentimental  basis, 
as  many  others  are." 

"  Mr.  Brummage  fell  in  love  with  pig- 
iron?" 

"  Precisely.  He  had  been  a  diy-goods 
jobber,  risen  from  a  retailer  somewhere 
in  the  country.  He  felt  a  certain  lack 
of  dignity  in  his  work.  He  wanted  to 
deal  in  something  more  masculine  than 
lace  and  ribbons.  He  read  a  sentimen- 
tal article  on  Iron  in  the  'Journal  of 
Commerce':  how  Iron  held  the  world 
together ;  how  it  was  nerve  and  sinew ; 
how  it  was  ductile  and  malleable  and  oth- 
er things  that  sounded  big;  how  without 
Iron  civilization  would  stop,  and  New 
Zealanders  hunt  rats  among  the  ruins  of 
London ;  how  anybody  who  would  make 
two  tons  of  Iron  grow  where  one  grew 
before  was  a  benefactor  to  the  human 
race  greater  than  Alexander,  Cesar,  or 
Napoleon ;  and  so  on,  —  you  know  the 
eloquent  style.  Brummage's  soul  was  fir- 
ed. He  determined  to  be  greater  than 
the  three  heroes  named.    He  waa  oozing 


with  unoccupied  capital  He  went  about 
among  the  other  rich  jobbers,  with  die 
newspaper  article  in  his  hand,  and  fired 
their  souls.  They  determined  to  be  great 
Iron-Kings, — magnificent  thought  1  They 
wanted  to  read  in  the  newspapers,  'If 
aU  the  iron  rails  made  at  the  Dnnder- 
bunk  Works  in  the  last  six  months  were 
put  together  in  a  straight  line,  they  would 
reach  twice  round  our  terraqueous  globe 
and  seventy-three  miles  two  rails  over.' 
So  on  that  poetic  foundation  they  started 
the  concern." 

Wade  laughed.  ''But  how  did  you 
happen  to  be  with  them  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  my  friend  Damer  sold  them  the 
land  for  the  shop  and  took  stock  in  pay- 
ment I  came  into  the  Board  as  his  ex- 
ecutor. Did  I  never  tell  you  so  be- 
fore?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  then,  be  informed  that  it  was 
in  Miss  Damer^s  behalf  that  you  knocked 
down  Friend  Tarbox,  and  so  got  your 
skates  for  saving  her  property.  It 's  quite 
a  romance  already,  Richard,  my  boy !  and 
I  suppose  you  feel  inmiensely  bored  that 
yon  had  to  come  down  and  meet  us  dd 
chaps,  instead  of  tumbling  at  her  feet  on 
the  ice  again  to-day." 

"  A  tumble  in  this  wet  day  would  be  a 
cold  bath  to  romance." 

The  Grulf  Stream  had  sent  up  a  warm 
spoil-sport  rain  that  morning.  It  did  not 
stop,  but  poured  furiously  the  whole 
day. 

From  Cohoes  to  Spuyten  Duyvil,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  all  the  skaten 
swore  at  the  weather,  as  profane  persons 
no  doubt  did  when  the  windows  o£  heav- 
en were  opened  in  Noah's  time.  The 
skateresses  did  not  swear,  but  savagely 
said,  "  It  is  too  bad," —  and  so  it  was. 

Wade,  loaded  with  the  blessings  of  his 
Directors,  tdbk  the  train  next  morning  for 
Dunderbunk. 

The  weather  was  still  mild  and  drizzly, 
but  promised  to  clear.  As  the  train  rat- 
tled along  by  the  river.  Wade  could  see 
that  the  thin  ice  was  breaking  up  every- 
where. In  mid-stream  a  procession  of 
blocks  was  steadily  drifting  along.    Ua- 
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Imi  Zero  came  ilidisg  down  again  pretty 
noD  from  Boreal  regiooB,  tbe  sheets  that 
filkd  the  coves  and  dung  to  the  shores 
froohl  ab8  sail  away  soathward,  and  the 
whole  Hodion  be  left  dear  as  in  mid- 

At  Yonkers  a  down  train  ranged  by 
the  side  of  Wade's  train,  and,  looking 
out,  he  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skerrett  alight- 
ing- 
He  jumped  down,  radier  sorprised,  to 
speak  to  them. 

^  We  have  jnst  been  telegraj^ked  here," 
said  Peter,  gravely.  "  The  son  of  a  wid- 
ow, a  fiiend  of  ours,  was  drowned  this 
morning  in  the  soft  ice  of  the  river.  He 
wm  a  pet  of  mine,  poor  fellow  I  and  the 
mother  depends  npon  me  for  advice.  We 
have  oome  down  to  say  a  kind  word. 
Why  won't  you  report  us  to  the  ladies  at 
my  house,  and  say  we  shall  not  be  at 
home  nntil  the  evening  train  ?  They  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  our  journey,  ex- 
cept that  it  IS  a  sad  one." 

**  Perhaps  Mr.  Wade  will  carve  their 
tnkey  for  them  at  dinner,  Peter,"  Fanny 


**Do,  Wade !  and  keep  their  spirits  up. 
Dinner  's  at  rnxJ* 

Here  the  engine  whistled.  Wade  prom- 
ised to  "shine  substitute"  at  his  friend's 
board,  and  took  his  place  agam.  The 
tnin  gaDoped  away. 

Peter  and  hb  wife  exchanged  a  bright 
look  over  the  fortunate  incident  of  this 
meeting,  and  went  on  their  kind  way  to 
eany  sympathy  and  such  consolation  as 
might  be  to  the  widow. 

The  train  galloped  northward.  Until 
now,  the  beat  of  its  wheels,  like  the  dick 
of  an  enormous  metronome,  had  kept 
time  to  jubilant  measures  sbging  in 
Wade's  brain.  He  was  hurrying  back, 
eihilarated  with  success,  to  the  presence 
of  a  woman  whose  smile  was  finer  exhila- 
ration than  any  number  of  votes  of  con- 
ideace,  passed  unanimously  by  any  num- 
ber of  conclnves  of  oveijoyed  Directors, 
aad signed  by  Bmmmage  after  Brummage, 
with  the  ngnature  of  a  capitalist  in  a  flurry 
of  delight  at  a  ten  per  cent  dividend. 

Bat  into  this  joyous  mood  of  Wade's 


the  thought  of  death  suddenly  intruded. 
He  could  not  keep  a  picture  of  death  and 
drowning  out  of  his  mind.  As  the  train 
sprang  along  and  opened  gloomy  breadth 
after  breadth  of  the  leaden  river,  clogged 
with  slow-drifting  files  of  ice-blocks,  he 
found  himself  staring  across  the  dreary 
waste  and  forever  fancying  some  one 
sinking  there,  hdpless  and  alone. 

He  seemed  to  see  a  brave,  bright-eyed, 
ruddy  boy,  venturing  out  cardessly  along 
the  edges  of  the  weakened  ice.  Sudden- 
ly the  ice  gives  way,  the  little  figure  sinks, 
rises,  clutches  desperately  at  a  fragment, 
struggles  a  moment,  is  borne  along  in  the 
rdentless  flow  of  the  chilly  water,  staree 
in  vain  shoreward,  and  so  sinks  again  with 
a  look  of  agony,  and  is  gone. 

But  whenever  this  inevitable  picture 
grew  before  Wade's  eyes,  as  the  drown- 
ing figure  of  his  fancy  vanbhed,  it  sud- 
denly changed  features,  and  presented 
the  face  of  Mary  Damer,  perishing  be- 
yond succor. 

Of  course  he  knew  that  this  was  but  a 
morbid  vision.  Yet  that  it  came  at  all, 
and  that  it  so  agonized  him,  proved  the 
force  of  his  new  feeling. 

He  had  not  analyzed  it  before.  This 
thought  of  death  became  its  touchstone. 

Men  like  Wade,  strong,  healthy,  ear-  ^ 
nest,  concentrated,  straightforward,  iso- 
lated, judge  men  and  women  as  friends 
or  foes  at  once  and  once  for  alL  He  had 
recognized  in  Mary  Damer  from  the  first 
a  heart  as  true,  whde,  noble,  and  healthy 
as  his  own.  A  fine  instinct  had  told  him 
that  she  was  waiting  for  her  hero,  as  he 
was  for  his  heroine. 

So  he  suddenly  loved  her.    And  yet 
not  suddenly ;  for  all  his  life,  and  all  his 
lesser  forgotten  or  discarded  passions,  had        i 
been  training  him  for  this  master  one. 

He  suddenly  and  strongly  loved  her ; 
and  yet  it  had  only  been  a  beautiful  be- 
wilderment of  uncoroprehended  delight, 
until  this  haunting  vision  of  her  fiur  face 
sinking  amid  the  hungry  ice  beset  him. 
Then  he  perceived  what  would  be  lost  to 
him,  if  she  were  lost. 

The  thought  of  Death  placed  itself  be- 
tween him  and  Love.    If  the  love  had 
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been  merely  a  pretty  remembrance  of 
a  charming  woman,  he  might  have  duh 
missed  his  fancied  drowning  scene  with 
a  little  emotion  of  regret  Now,  the  fancy 
was  an  agony. 

He  had  too  much  power  over  hinoelf 
to  entertain  it  long.  Bat  the  grisly 
tiiought  came  uninvited,  returned  unde- 
sired,  and  no  resolute  Avaunt,  even  back- 
ed by  that  magic  wand,  a  cigar,  avidled  to 
banish  it  wholly. 

The  sky  cleared  cold  at  eleven  o'clock. 
A  sharp  wind  drew  through  the  High- 
lands. As  the  train  rattled  round  the 
curve  below  the  tunnel  through  Sker* 
retf  s  Point,  Wade  could  see  his  skating 
course  of  Christmas-Day  with  the  ladies. 
Firm  ice,  glazed  smooth  by  the  sudden 
chill  after  the  rain,  filled  the  Cove  and 
stretched  beyond  the  Fdnt  into  the 
river. 

It  was  treacherous  stuff,  beautiful  to 
the  eyes  of  a  skater,  but  sure  to  be  weak, 
and  likely  to  break  up  any  moment  and 
Join  the  deliberate  headlong  drift  of  the 
masses  in  mid-current 

Wade  almost  dreaded  lest  his  vision 
should  suddenly  realize  itself,  and  he 
should  see  his  enthusiastic  companion  of 
the  other  day  sailing  graceftilly  along  to 
certain  death. 

Nothing  living,  however,  was  in  sight, 
exeept  here  and  there  a  crow,  skipping 
about  in  the  floating  ice. 

The  lover  was  greatly  relieved.  He 
could  now  forewarn  the  lady  against  the 
peril  he  had  imagined.  The  train  in  a 
moment  dropped  him  at  Dunderbunk. 
He  hurried  to  the  Foundry  and  wrote  a 
note  to  Mrs.  Damer. 

"  Mr.  Wade  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Damer,  and  has  the  honor  to  in- 
form her  that  Mr.  Skerrett  has  nominated 
him  carver  to  the  ladies  to-day  in.  their 
host's  place. 

**Mr.  Wade  hopes  that  Miss  Damer 
will  excuse  him  from  his  engagement  to 
Bkate  with  her  this  afternoon.  The  ice 
is  dangerous,  and  Miss  Damer  should  on 
no  account  venture  upon  it** 

Perry  Purtett  was  the  bearer  of  this 
billet    He  swaggered  into  Peter  Sker- 


rett^s  hall,  and  dreadftilly  alarmed  the 
fresh-imported  Englishman  who  answer- 
ed the  bell,  by  ordering  him  in  a  severe 
tone, — 

"  Hurry  up  now,  White  Cravat,  iritli 
that  answer !  I  'm  wanted  down  to  the 
Works.  Steam  don't  bile  when  I  *m  off; 
and  die  fly-wheel  will  never  buzz  anotli- 
er  turn,  unless  I  "m  there  to  motion  it  to 
move  on." 

Mrs.  Damer^s  gracious  reply  informed 
Wade  **that  she  should  be  charmed  to 
see  him  at  dinner,  etc.,  and  would  not 
fail  to  transmit  his  kind  warning  to  Wm 
Damer,  when  she  returned  from  her  drive 
to  make  calls." 

But  when  Miss  Damer  returned  in  the 
afternoon,  her  modier  was  taking  a  gen- 
tle nap  over  tJ^e  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  red  stripes  of  a  goi^geoos 
Afghan  she  was  knitting.  The  daughter 
heard  nothing  of  the  billet.  The  bouse 
was  lonely  without  Fanny  Skerrett  Mr. 
Wade  did  not  come  at  the  appointed 
hour.  Mary  was  not  willing  to  say  to 
herself  how  much  she  regretted  bis  ab- 
sence. 

Had  he  forgotten  the  appdntment  ? 

No, —that  was  a  thought  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. 

^  A  gentleman  does  not  forget,"  she 
thought  And  she  had  a  thorough  con- 
fidence, besides,  that  this  gentleman  was 
very  willing  to  remember. 

She  read  a  little,  fitfully,  sang  fitftiUy, 
moved  about  the  house  uneasily ;  and  at 
last,  when  it  grew  late,  and  die  was  bored 
and  Wade  did  not  arrive,  she  pronounced 
to  herself  that  he  had  been  detained  in 
town. 

This  point  settled,  ^e  took  her  ^tet, 
put  on  her  pretty  Amazonian  hat  wiA 
its  alert  feather,  and  went  down  to  waste 
her  beauty  and  grace  on  the  ioe,  unat- 
tended and  alone. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CAP'w  ambuster's  skiff. 

It  was  a  busy  afternoon  at  the  Dun- 
derbunk Foundry. 
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Hie  Superintendent  bad  come  back 
irkh  his  pocket  fhll  of  orders.  Everj- 
bodj,  fix>m  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  the 
President  of  the  Guano  Republic,  was 
in  the  market  for  machinery.  Crisis  was 
gone  bj.  Prosperitj  was  come.  The 
worid  was  all  read^  to  move,  and  only 
waited  for  a  fresh  supply  of  wheeb, 
cranks,  side-lerers,  walking -beams,  and 
other  such  muscular  creatures  of  iron,  to 
posh  and  tug  and  swing  and  revolve  and 
set  Progress  a-going. 

Dunderbunk  was  to  have  its  full  share 
in  supplying  the  demand.  It  was  well 
underwood  by  this  time  that  the  iron 
^Wade  made  was  as  stanch  as  the  man 
who  made  it  Dunderbunk,  therefbre, 
Head  and  Hands,  must  despatch. 

So  it  was  a  busy  afternoon  at  the  in- 
dostrious  Foundry.  The  men  bestirred 
Uiemselves.  The  furnaces  rumbled.  The 
engine  thumped.  The  drums  in  the  fin- 
irfking-shop  hummed  merrily  their  lively 
foog  of  labor.  The  four  trip-hammers 
—  two  bull -headed,  two  calf- headed  — 
diamped,  like  carnivorous  maws,  upon 
red  bars  of  iron,  and  over  their  banquet 
(hey  roared  the  big-toned  music  of  the 
trip-hammer  chorus, — 

"Kow,then!  hit  hard! 
Strike  while  Iron  's  hot   Life 's  short   Art 's 
long." 

By  thb  massive  refrain,  ringing  in  at 
intervals  above  the  ceaseless  buzz,  mur^ 
mur,  and  clang  throughout  the  buildings, 
eveiy  man's  work  was  mightily  nerved 
and  inspired.  Everybody  liked  to  hear 
the  sturdy  song  of  these  grim  vocalists ; 
and  whenever  they  struck  in,  each  solo 
or  duo  or  quatuor  of  men,  playing  Anvil 
Chorus,  quickened  time,  and  all  the  ac- 
tkn  and  rumor  of  the  busy  opera  went 
OQ  nM>re  cheerily  and  lustily.  So  work 
kept  astir  like  play. 

An  hour  before  sunset,  Bill  Tarbox 
stepped  into  Wade's  office.  Even  oily 
and  begrimed,  Bill  could  be  recognized 
as  a  favored  lover.  He  looked  more  a 
man  than  ever  before. 

**  I  forgot  to  mention,"  says  the  fore- 
man, **  that  Cap*n  Ambuster  was  in,  this 
morning,  to  see  you.  He  says,  that,  if  the 


river 's  clear  enough  for  him  to  get  away 
from  our  dock,  he  '11  go  down  to  the  City 
to-morrow,  and  offers  to  take  freight 
cheap.  We  might  put  that  new  walk- 
ing-beam, we  've  just  rough-finished  for 
the  *  Union,'  aboard  of  him." 

"  Yes, — if  he  is  sure  to  go  to-morrow. 
It  will  not  do  to  delay.  The  owners 
complained  to  me  yesterday  that  the 
*  Union  *  was  in  a  bad  way  for  want  of 
its  new  machinery.  Tell  your  brother- 
in-law  to  come  here.  Bill." 

Tarbox  looked  sheepishly  pleased,  and 
summoned  Perry  Purtett. 

"  Run  down.  Perry,"  said  Wade,  "  to 
the  <  Ambuster,'  and  ask  Captain  Isaac 
to  step  up  here  a  moment.  Tell  him  I 
have  some  freight  to  send  by  him." 

Perry  moved  through  the  Foundry 
with  his  usual  jaunty  step,  lefl  his  dignity 
at  the  door,  and  ran  off  to  the  dock. 

The  weather  had  grown  fitfuL  Heavy 
clouds  whirled  over,  trailing  snow-flurries. 
Rarely  the  sun  found  a  clefl  in  the  black 
canopy  to  shoot  a  ray  through  and  remind 
the  world  that  he  was  still  in  his  place  and 
ready  to  shine  when  he  was  wanted. 

Master  Perry  had  a  furlong  to  go 
before  he  reached  the  dock.  He  cross- 
ed the  stream,  kept  unfrozen  by  the 
warm  influences  of  the  Foundry.  He 
ran  through  a  little  dell  hedged  on  each 
ade  by  dull  green  cedars.  It  was  se- 
verely cold  now,  and  our  young  friend 
condescended  to  prance  and  jump  over 
the  ice -skimmed  puddles  to  keep  his 
blood  in  motion. 

The  little  rusty,  pudgy  steamboat  lay 
at  the  down-stream  side  of  the  Foundry 
wharf.  Her  name  was  so  long  and  her 
paddle-box  so  short,  that  the  painter,  be- 
ginning with  ambitious  large  letters,  had 
been  compelled  to  abbreviate  the  last 
syllable.    Her  title  read  thus :  — 

L  AMBUSTer. 

Certainly  a  formidable  inscription  for  a 
steamboat  I 

When  she  hove  in  sight,  Perry  halted, 
resumed  his  stately  demeanor,  and  em- 
barked as  if  he  were  a  Doge  entering  a 
Bucentanr  to  wed  a  Sea. 
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There  was  nobody  on  deck  to  witness 
the  arrival  and  salute  the  magnifico. 

Ferry  looked  in  at  the  Cap'n's  office. 
He  beheld  a  three-legged  stool,  a  hacked 
desk,  an  inky  steel-pen,  an  inkless  ink- 
stand; but  no  Cap'n  Ambuster. 

Perry  inspected  the  Cap'n's  state-room. 
There  was  a  cracked  looking-glass,  into 
which  he  looked ;  a  hair-brush  suspended 
by  the  glass,  which  he  used;  a  lair  of 
blankets  in  a  berth,  which  he  had  no 
present  use  for;  and  a  smell  of  musty 
boots,  which  nobody  with  a  nose  could 
help  smelling.  Still  no  Captain  Ambus- 
ter, nor  any  of  his  crew. 

Search  in  the  unsavory  kitchen  reveal- 
ed no  cook,  coiled  up  in  a  comer,  suffering 
nightmares  for  the  last  greasy  dinner  he 
had  brewed  in  his  frying-pan.  There  were 
no  deck  hands  bundled  into  their  bunks. 
Perry  rapped  on  the  chain-box  and  inquir- 
ed if  anybody  was  within,  and  nobody  an- 
swering, he  had  to  ventriloquize  a  negative. 

The  engine-room,  too,  was  vacant,  and 
quite  as  unsavory  as  the  other  dens  on 
board.  Perry  patronized  the  engine  by 
a  pull  or  two  at  the  valves,  and  continued 
his  tour  of  inspection. 

The  Ambuster*s  skiff*,  lying  on  her  for- 
ward deck,  seemed  to  entertain  him  vastly. 

"  Jolly  I "  says  Perry.  And  so  it  was  a 
jolly  boat  in  the  literal,  not  the  technical 
sense. 

"  The  three  wise  men  of  Gotham  went 
to  sea  in  a  bowl ;  and  here  's  the  identi- 
cal craft,"  says  Perry. 

He  gave  the  chubby  little  machine  a 
push  with  his  foot.  It  rolled  and  wal- 
lowed about  grotesquely.  When  it  was 
still  again,  it  looked  so  comic,  lying  con- 
tentedly on  its  fat  side  like  a  pudgy  ba- 
by, that  Perry  had  a  roar  of  laughter, 
which,  like  other  laughter  to  one's  self, 
did  not  sound  very  merry,  particularly 
as  the  north-wind  was  howling  ominous- 
ly, and  the  broken  ice  on  its  downward 
way  was  whispering  and  moaning  and 
talking  on  in  a  most  mysterious  and  in- 
articulate manner. 

"  Those  sheets  of  ice  would  crunch  up 
this  skiff*,  as  pigs  do  a  punkin,"  thinks 
Perry. 


And  with  this  thought  in  his  head  he 
looked  out  on  the  river,  and  fancied  the 
foolish  little  vessel  cast  loose  and  buff'eting 
helplessly  about  in  the  ice. 

He  had  been  so  busy  nntH  now,  in 
prying  about  the  steamboat  and  making 
up  his  mind  that  Captain  and  men  had 
all  gone  off*  for  a  comfortable  supper  on 
shore,  that  his  eyes  had  not  wandered  to- 
ward the  stream. 

Now  his  glance  began  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  icy  current  He  wonder- 
ed where  all  this  supply  of  cakes  came 
from,  and  how  many  of  them  would  es- 
cape the  stems  of  ferry-boats  below  and 
get  safe  to  sea. 

All  at  once,  as  he  looked  lazily  along 
the  lazy  files  of  ice,  his  eyes  caught  a 
black  object  drifting  on  a  fragment  in  a 
wide  way  of  open  water  opposite  Sker- 
rett*s  Point,  a  mile  d'lstant 

Perry's  heart  stopped  beating.  He  ut- 
tered a  little  gasping  cry.  He  sprang 
ashore,  not  at  all  like  a  Doge  quitting  a 
Bucentaur.  He  tore  back  to  the  Foun- 
dry, dashing  through  the  puddles,  and, 
never  stopping  to  pick  up  his  cap,  burst 
in  upon  Wade  and  Bill  Tarbox  in  the 
office. 

The  boy  was  splashed  from  head  to  foot 
with  red  mud.  His  light  hair,  blown  wild^ 
ly  about,  made  his  ashy  face  seem  paler. 
He  stood  panting. 

His  dumb  terror  brought  back  to 
Wade's  mind  all  the  bad  omens  of  the 
morning. 

"  Speak  I"  said  he,  seizing  Perry  fierce- 
ly by  the  shoulder. 

The  uproar  of  the  Works  seemed  to 
hush  for  an  instant,  while  the  lad  stam- 
mered faintly,  — 

"  There  *s  somebody  carried  off"  in  the 
ice  by  Skerrett's  Point  It  looks  like  a 
woman.    And  there  's  nobody  to  help.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

nr  THE  ICE. 

**  Help  I  help  I "  shouted  the  four  trip- 
hammers, bursting  in  like  a  magnified 
echo  of  the  boy's  last  word. 
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''Help !  helpl**  all  the  hamming  wheels 
and  dnmifl  repeated  more  plaintiYel j. 

Wade  made  for  the  rirer. 

This  was  the  moment  all  his  manhood 
had  been  training  and  saving  ibr.  For 
this  he  had  kept  sound  and  brave  from 
his  yxmih  np. 

As  he  ran,  he  felt  that  the  only  diance 
of  instant  help  was  in  that  queer  little 
bowl-shaped  skiff  of  the  "  Ambuster." 

He  had  never  been  conscious  that  he 
had  observed  it ;  but  the  image  had  lain 
latent  in  his  mind,  biding  its  time.  It 
might  be  ten,  twenty  precious  moments 
before  another  boat  could  be  found.  This 
one  was  on  the  spot  to  do  its  duty  at 


''Somebody  carried  off, — perhaps  a 

woman,*  Wade  thought    "Not No, 

she  would  not  neglect  my  warning!  Who- 
ever it  is,  we  must  save  her  from  this 
dreadful  death  r 

He  tpnng  on  board  the  little  steam- 
boat She  was  swaying  uneasily  at  her 
moorings,  as  the  ice  crowded  along  and 
hammered  against  her  stem.  Wade  star- 
ed frtNn  her  deck  down  the  river,  with  all 
his  life  at  his  eyes. 

More  than  a  mile  away,  below  the  hem- 
lock-crested point,  was  the  dark  object 
Fenj  had  seen,  still  stirring  along  the 
edges  of  the  floating  ice.  A  broad  ave- 
ane  of  leaden-green  water  wrinkled  by 
the  cold  wind  separated  the  field  where 
tins  figure  was  moving  from  the  shore. 
Dark  object  and  its  footing  of  gray  ice 
were  drifting  deliberately  fitfther  and  far> 
ther  away. 

For  one  instant  Wade  thought  that  the 
terrible  dread  in  his  heart  would  paralyze 
hoD.  But  in  that  one  moment,  while  his 
Uood  stopped  flowing  and  his  nerves  foil- 
ed, Bin  Tarbox  overtoil  him  and  was 
there  by  his  side. 

**!  brought  your  cap,**  says  Bill,  **  and 
oar  two  coats." 

Wade  put  on  his  cap  mechanically. 
This  itde  action  calmed  him. 

"^Btn,"  said  he,  *«I  'm  afraid  it  is  a 
woman, — a  dear  firiend  of  mine, — a  very 
dear  friend." 

Bill,  a  lover,  understood  the  tone. 


^  We  11  take  care  of  her  between  us," 
he  said. 

The  two  turned  at  once  to  the  little 
tub  of  a  boat. 

Oars?  Yes, — slung  under  the  thwarts, 
— a  pair  of  short  sculls,  worn  and  split, 
but  with  work  in  them  stilL  There  Uiey 
hung  ready, —  and  a  rusty  boat-hook,  be- 
sides. 

^  Find  the  thole-pins.  Bill,  while  I  cut 
a  plug  for  her  bottom  out  of  this  broom- 
stick,'' Wade  said. 

This  was  done  in  a  moment.  Bill  threw 
in  the  coats. 

«* Now,  together  I" 

They  lifted  the  skiff  to  the  gangway. 
Wade  jumped  down  on  the  ice  and  re- 
ceived her  carefully.  They  ran  her  along, 
as  far  as  they  could  go,  and  launched  her 
in  the  sludge. 

«<  Take  the  sculls,  BilL  1 11  work  the 
boat-hook  in  the  bow." 

Nothing  more  was  said.  They  thrus^ 
out  with  their  crazy  little  craft  into  the 
thick  of  the  ice -flood.  Bill,  amidships, 
dug  with  his  sculls  in  among  the  huddled 
cakes.  It  was  clumsy  pulling.  Now  this 
oar  and  now  that  would  be  thrown  out 
He  could  never  get  a  full  stroke. 

Wade  in  the  bow  could  do  better.  He 
jammed  the  blocks  aside  with  his  boat- 
hook.  He  dragged  the  skiff  forward. 
He  steered  through  the  little  open  ways 
of  water. 

Sometimes  they  came  to  a  broad  sheet 
of  solid  ice.  Then  it  was  ^  Out  with  her. 
Bill ! "  and  they  were  both  out  and  slid- 
ing their  bowl  so  quick  over,  that  they 
had  not  time  to  go  through  the  rotten 
surface.  Thb  was  drowning  business; 
but  neither  could  be  spared  to  drown  yet. 

In  the  leads  of  clear  water,  the  oars- 
man got  brave  pulls  and  sent  the  boat  on 
mightily.  Then  again  in  the  thick  por- 
ridge oi  brash  ice  they  lost  headway,  or 
were  baffled  and  stopped  among  the 
cakes.  Slow  work,  iJow  and  painful; 
and  for  many  minutes  they  seemed  to 
gain  nothing  upon  the  steady  flow  of  the 
merciless  current 

A  frail  craft  for  such  a  voyage,  this 
queer  little  half-pumpkin !    A  frail  and 
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leakj  shell.  She  bent  and  cracked  from 
stem  to  stem  among  the  nipping  masses. 
Water  oozed  in  through  her  dry  seams. 
Any  moment  a  rougher  touch  or  a  sharp- 
er edge  might  cut  her  through.  But  that 
"was  a  risk  they  had  accepted.  They  did 
not  take  time  to  think  of  it,  nor  to  listen 
to  the  crunching  and  crackling  of  the 
hungry  ice  around.  They  urged  straight 
on,  steadily,  eagerly,  coolly,  spending  and 
saving  strengdi. 

Not  one  moment  to  lose  1  The  shat- 
tering of  broad  sheets  of  ice  around  them 
was  a  warning  of  what  might  happen  to 
the  frail  support  of  their  chase.  One 
thrust  of  the  boat-hook  sometimes  cleft  a 
cake  that  to  the  eye  seemed  stout  enough 
to  bear  a  heavier  weight  than  a  wom- 
an's. 

Not  one  moment  to  spare !  The  dark 
figure,  now  drifl^d  far  below  the  hem- 
locks of  the  Point,  no  longer  stirred.  It 
seemed  to  have  sunk  upon  the  ice  and  to 
be  resting  there  weary  and  helpless,  on 
one  side  a  wide  way  of  lurid  water,  on 
the  other  half  a  mile  of  moving  desola- 
tion. 

Far  to  go,  and  no  time  to  waste ! 

"  Give  way,  Bill  I    Give  way  I " 

"Ay,ayr 

Both  spoke  in  low  tones,  hardly  loud- 
er than  the  whisper  of  the  ice  around 
them. 

By  this  time  hundreds  from  the  Foun- 
dry and  the  village  were  swarming  upon 
the  wharf  and  the  steamboat 

"  A  hunderd  tar-barrels  would  n't  git 
np  my  steam  in  time  to  do  any  good," 
says  Cap*n  Ambuster.  <*  If  them  two  in 
my  skiff  don't  overhaul  the  man,  he  's 
gone." 

<^  You  're  sure  i t  's  a  man  ?  "  says  Smith 
Wheelwright 

"  Take  a  squint  through  my  glass.  I  'm 
drefiiilly  afeard  it 's  a  gal ;  but  suthin'  's 
got  into  my  eye,  so  I  can't  see." 

Suthin'  had  got  into  the  old  fellow's 
eye, — suthin'  saline  and  acrid, — namely, 
a  tear. 

"  It 's  a  woman,"  says  Wheelwright,  — 
and  suthin'  of  the  same  kind  blinded  him 
alsa 


Ahnost  sunset  now.  But  the  air  was 
suddenly  filled  with  perplexing  snow-doaft 
from  a  heavy  squalL  A  white  coxiaiii 
dropped  between  the  anxious  watchers 
on  the  wharf  and  the  boatmen. 

The  same  white  curtain  hid  the  dark 
floating  object  from  its  pursuers.  There 
was  nothing  in  sight  to  steer  by,  now. 

Wade  steered  by  his  last  glimpse, — 
by  the  current,— by  the  rush  of  the  r(>ar- 
ing  wind,  —  by  instinct 

How  merciful  that  in  such  a  moment 
a  man  is  spared  the  agony  of  thought  I 
His  agony  goes  into  action,  intense  as 
life. 

It  was  bitterly  cold.  A  swash  of  ioe- 
water  filled  the  bottom  of  the  skiff.  Slia 
was  low  enough  down  without  that  Thej 
could  not  stop  to  bail,  and  the  miniatore 
icebei^  they  passed  began  to  look  signifi- 
cantly over  the  gunwale.  Which  would 
come  to  the  point  of  foundering  first,  the 
boat  or  the  little  floe  it  aimed  for  ? 

Bitterly  cold  I  The  snow  hardly  meU- 
ed  upon  Tarbox's  bare  hands.  His  fin- 
gers stiffened  to  the  oars ;  but  there  was 
life  in  them  still,  and  still  he  did  his  work, 
and  never  turned  to  see  how  the  steeri- 
man  was  doing  his. 

A  flight  of  crows  came  sailing  with  the 
snow-squalL  They  alighted  all  about  on 
the  huomiocks,  and  curiously  watched  die 
two  men  battling  to  save  life.  One  blade 
impish  bird,  more  mah'gnant  or  more  sym- 
pathetic than  his  fellows,  ventured  to  poise 
on  the  skiff's  stem  I 

Bill  hissed  off  this  third  passenger.  The 
crow  rose  on  its  toes,  let  the  boat  slide 
away  from  under  him,  and  followed  croak- 
ing dismal  good  wishes. 

The  last  sunbeams  were  now  cutting 
in  everywhere.  The  thick  snow-flnny 
was  like  a  lununous  dond.  Suddenly  it 
drew  aside. 

The  industrious  skiff  had  steered  so 
well  and  made  such  headway,  that  there, 
a  hundred  yards  away,  safe  still,  not 
gone, thank  God!  was  the  woman  they 
sought 

Adusky  mass  flung  together  on  a  wan- 
ing rood  of  ice,  —  Wade  could  see  noth- 
bg  more. 
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Wecrj  or  benumbed,  or  sick  with  ptire 
ftrionmen  and  despair,  she  bad  drooped 
down  and  ihowed  no  sign  of  life. 

Tbe  great  wind  ebook  the  riTer.  Her 
waning  rood  of  ice  narrowed,  fbot  by  foot, 
Qce  an  nntbii%  man's  beritage.  Incb 
bf  indi  iti  edges  wore  awaj,  until  tbe 
little  ipaoe  that  balf-sustained  the  dark 
heap  was  no  bigger  than  a  coffin-lid. 

Help,  now  I  —  now,  men,  if  you  are  to 
ssTe  I  Throst,  Richard  Wade,  with  your 
boat-book  1  Full,  Bill,  till  your  oars 
nap!  Out  with  your  last  frenzies  of 
▼igor  I  For  the  little  raft  of  ice,  even 
that  has  crumbled  beneath  its  burden, 
and  she  sinks,  —  anks,  with  succor  close 
•Ihandl 

Sinks  I   No,— she  rises  and  £k>ats  again. 

She  clasps  something  that  holds  her 
head  jost  abore  water.  But  the  unman- 
nerly ice  has  buffeted  her  hat  off.  The 
fiagmentB  toes  it  about,— that  pretty  Ama- 
sooian  hat,  with  its  alert  feather,  all  droop- 
ing and  draggled.  Her  fair  hair  and  pure 
forehead  are  uncovered  for  an  astonished 
wnhftam  to  alight  upon. 

*«It  is  my  love,  my  life,  Billl  Giye 
way,  once  more  I  ** 

«"  Way  enough  I  Steady  I  Sit  where 
yon  are,  Bill,  and  trim  boat,  while  I  lift 
her  oat    We  cannot  risk  capsizing." 

He  raised  her  carefully,  tenderly,  with 
hiiitrong  arms. 

A  bit  of  wood  had  buoyed  her  up  for 
Aat  last  moment.  It  was  a  broken  oar 
with  a  deep  fresh  gash  in  it 

Wade  knew  his  mark,  —  the  cut  of  his 
own  skate-iron.  This  busy  oar  was  still 
lesolTed  to  play  its  part  in  the  drama. 

Tbe  round  little  skiff  just  bore  the  third 
person  without  sinking. 

Wade  laid  Mary  Damer  against  ^e 
thwart  She  would  not  let  go  her  buoy. 
He  unclasped  her  stiffened  hands.  Tlds 
friendly  touch  found  its  way  to  her  heait 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  knew  him. 

^  The  ice  shall  not  carry  off  her  hat  to 
frighten  some  mother,  down  stream,"  says 
Bill  Tarbox,  catching  it 

AQ  these  proceedings  Cap'n  Ambuster's 
ipy-gUas  announced  to  Dunderbunk. 

•*  They  're  b'istin'  her  up.    They  *rt 


dumped  her  into  the  skiff.  They  're 
putdn'  for  shore.    Hooray ! " 

Pity  a  spy-glass  cannot  shoot  cheers  a 
mile  and  a  half  I 

Perry  Purtett  instantly  led  a  stampede 
of  half  Dunderbunk  along  the  railroad- 
track  to  learn  who  it  was  and  all  about  it 

All  about  it  was,  that  Miss  Damer  was 
safe  and  not  dangerously  frozen, -r- and 
that  Wade  and  Tarbox  had  carried  her 
up  the  hill  to  her  mother  at  Peter  Sker- 
retfs. 

Missing  the  heroes  in  chief,  Dunder- 
bunk made  a  hero  of  Cap'n  Ambuster's 
skiff.  It  was  transported  back  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  crowd  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession. Perry  Purtett  carried  round 
the  hat  for  a  contribution  to  new  paint  it, 
new  rib  it,  new  gunwale  it,  give  it  new 
sculls  and  a  new  boat-hook, — indeed,  to 
make  a  new  yessel  of  the  brave  little 
bowL 

^I'm  afeard,"  says  Cap'n  Ambuster, 
"  that,  when  I  git  a  hamsome  new  skiff, 
I  shall  want  a  hamsome  new  steamboat, 
and  then  the  boat  will  go  to  cruisin'  round^ 
for  a  hamitome  new  Cap'n." 

And  now  for  the  end  of  this  story. 

Healthy  love-stories  always  end  in  hap- 
py marriages. 

So  ends  this  story,  begun  as  to  its  love 
portion  by  the  little  romance  of  a  tumble, 
and  continued  by  the  bigger  romance  of 
a  rescue. 

Of  course  there  were  incidents  enough 
to  fill  a  volume,  obstacles  enough  to  fill 
a  volume,  and  development  of  character 
enough  to  fill  a  tome  thick  as  ^  Webster's 
Unabridged,"  before  the  happy  end  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Wade-Damer  joint  his- 
tory. 

But  we  can  safely  take  for  granted  that 
the  lover  being  true  and  manly,  and  the 
lady  true  and  womanly,  and  both  pos- 
sessed of  the  high  moral  qualities  neces- 
sary to  artistic  skating,  they  will  go  on 
understanding  each  other  better,  until 
they  are  as  one  as  two  can  be. 

Masculine  reader,  attend  to  tbe  moral 
of  this  tale:  — 

Skate  well,  be  a  hero,  bravely  deserve 
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the  fur,  prove  your  deserts  bj  your  plezion.  &ftte  vigorouslj;  then  yoar 
deeds,  find  your  ^  perfect  woman  nobly  heart  will  beat  true,  your  cheeks  will 
planned  to  warm,  to  comfort,  and  com:-  bloom,  your  appointed  lover  will  see  your 
mand,"  catch  her  when  found,  and  you  beautifal  soul  sinning  through  your  bean- 
are  Blest  tiful  face,  he  will  tell  you  so,  and  a^ 
Beader  of  the  gentler  sex,  likewise  at-  ter  sufficient  circumlocution  he  will  Popi, 


you  will  accept,  and  your  lives  win  glide 
All  the  essential  blessings  of  life  ao-     sweetly  as  skating  on  viigin  ice  to  salver 
company  a  true  heart  and  a  good  com-     music 


MJLDWINTEE. 

The  speckled  sky  is  dim  with  snow, 
The  light  flakes  falter  and  M  slow; 
Athwart  the  hill-top,  rapt  and  pale, 
Silently  drops  a  dlvery  veil ; 
The  far-off  mountain's  misty  form 
Is  entering  now  a  tent  of  storm ; 
And  all  the  valley  is  shut  in 
By  flickering  curtains  gray  and  thin. 

But  cheerily  the  chickadee 
Singeth  to  me  on  fence  and  tree ; 
The  snow  sails  round  him,  as  he  sings, 
White  as  the  down  of  angels'  wings. 

I  watch  the  slow  flakes,  as  they  fall 
On  bank  and  brier  and  broken  wall ; 
Over  the  orchard,  waste  and  brown. 
All  noiselessly  they  settle  down. 
Tipping  the  apple-boughs,  and  each 
Light  quivering  twig  of  plum  and  peach. 

On  turf  and  curb  and  bower-roof 
The  snow-storm  spreads  its  ivory  woof;* 
It  paves  with  pearl  the  garden-walk ; 
And  lovingly  round  tattered  stalk 
And  shivering  stem  its  magic  weaves 
A  mantle  fair  $8  lily-leaves. 

The  hooded  beehive,  small  and  low. 
Stands  like  a  maiden  in  the  snow ; 
And  the  old  door-slab  is  half  hid 
Under  an  alabaster  lid. 

All  day  it  snows :  the  sheeted  post 
Gleams  in  the  dinmess  like  a  ghost; 
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All  day  the  blasted  oak  has  stood 
A  muffled  wizard  of  the  wood ; 
Garland  and  airy  cap  adorn 
The  sumach  and  the  waj-«ide  thorny 
And  clustering  spangles  lodge  and  shine 
In  the  dark  tresses  of  the  pine. 

The  ragged  bramble,  dwarfed  and  old, 
Shrinks  like  a  beggar  in  the  cold ; 
In  surplice  white  the  cedar  stands, 
And  blesses  him  with  priestly  hands. 

Still  cheerily  the  chickadee 
Singeth  to  me  on  fence  and  tree  : 
But  in  my  inmost  ear  is  heard 
The  music  of  a  holier  bird ; 
And  heavenly  thoughts,  as  soft  and  white 
As  snow-flakes,  on  my  soul  alight, 
Clothing  with  love  my  lonely  heart. 
Healing  with  peace  each  bruis^  part, 
Till  all  my  being  seems  to  be 
Transfigured  by  their  purity. 
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To  thoogfats  and  expressions  of  pecul- 
iar force  and  beauty  we  give  the  epithets 
"  happy  "  and  **  felicitous,"  as  if  we  es- 
teemed them  a  product  rather  of  the  writ- 
er's fijrtnne  thaoi  of  his  toil  Thus,  Dry- 
den  says  of  Shakspeare,  ''All  the  images 
of  Nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and 
he  drew  from  them,  not  laboriously,  but 
faiekily.*  And,  indeed,  when  one  contem- 
plates a  noble  creation  in  art  or  literature, 
ooe  seems  to  receive  from  the  woi^  itself  a 
eerCain  testimony  that  it  was  never  wrought 
out  with  wrestling  struggle,  but  was  gen- 
iaDj  and  joyfully  produced,  as  the  sun 
sends  forth  his  beams  and  the  earth  her 
herbage.  This  appearance  of  play  and 
ease  is  sometimes  so  notable  as  to  cause 
a  enrioas  misapprehension.  For  example, 
De  Qnincey  permits  himself,  if  my  memo- 
ry aenre  me,  to  say  that  Plato  probably 
wrote  his  works  not  in  any  seriousness  of 

▼OL.  IX.  16 


spirit,  but  only  as  a  pastime  I   A  pastime 
for  the  immortals  that  were. 

The  reason  of  this  ease  may  be  that 
perfect  performance  is  ever  more  the  ef- 
fluence of  a  man's  nature  than  the  con- 
scious labor  of  his  hands.  That  the  hands 
are  £dthfully  busy  therein,  that  every 
faculty  contributes  its  purest  industry, 
no  one  could  for  a  moment  doubt ;  since 
there  could  not  be  a  total  action  of  one's 
nature  without  this  loyalty  of  his  special 
powers.  Nevertheless,  ^ere  are  times 
when  the  presiding  intelligence  descends 
into  expression  by  a  law  and  necessity 
of  its  own,  as  clouds  descend  into  rain ; 
and  perhi^  it  is  only  then  that  consum- 
mate work  is  done.  He  who  by  his  par- 
ticular powers  and  gifts  serves  as  a  con- 
duit for  thb  flowing  significance  may  in- 
deed toil  as  no  drudge  ever  did  or  can, 
yet  with  such  geniality  and  success,  that 
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he  shall  feel  of  his  toil  only  the  joy,  and 
that  we  shall  see  of  it  only  the  prosper- 
ity. A  swan  labors  in  swimmings  a  pigeon 
in  his  flight ;  yet  as  no  part  of  this  indus- 
try b  defeated,  as  it  issues  momentarily 
in  perfect  achievement,  it  makes  upon  us 
the  impression,  not  of  the  limitation  of 
labor,  but  of  the  freedom  and  liberation 
of  an  animal  genius. 

*^  Long  deliberations,"  says  Goethe, 
"commonly  indicate  that  we  have  not 
the  point  to  be  determined  clearly  in 
Tiew."  So  an  extreme  sense  of  striving 
effort,  or,  in  other  words,  an  extreme  sense 
of  inward  hindrance,  in  the  performance 
of  a  high  task,  usually  denotes  the  pres- 
ence in  us  of  an  element  irrelevant  to 
our  work,  and  perhaps  unfriendly  to  it 
If  a  stream  flow  roughly,  you  infer  ob- 
structions in  the  channel  Often  the  ex- 
planation may  be  that  one  is  attempting 
to-day  a  task  proper  to  some  future  time, 
—  to  another  year,  or  another  century. 
It  is  the  green  fruit  that  clings  tenacious- 
ly to  the  bough ;  the  ripe  falls  of  itselfl 

But  as  blighted  and  worm-eaten  apples 
likewise  fall  of  themselves,  so  in  this  ease 
of  execution  the  falsest  work  may  agree 
with  the  best.  That  the  similarity  is  pure- 
ly specious  needs  not  be  urged;  yet  in 
practically  distinguishing  between  the  two 
there  are  not  a  few  that  fail.  The  most 
precious  work  is  performed  with  a  noble, 
though  not  idle  ease,  because  it  is  the  sin- 
cere, seasonable,  and,  as  it  were,  inev- 
itable flowering  into  expression  of  one's 
inward  life ;  and  work  utterly,  glibly  in- 
sincere and  imitative  is  of\en  done  with 
ease,  because  it  is  so  successfully  sepa- 
rated from  the  inward  life  as  not  even  to 
recognize  its  claim.  Accordingly,  pure 
art  and  pure  artifice,  sincere  cr^tion  and 
sheer  fabrication,  flow ;  from  the  mixture 
of  these,  or  from  any  mixture  of  natural 
and  necessary  with  factitious  expression, 
comes  embarrassment  In  the  mastery  of 
life,  or  of  death,  there  is  peace ;  the  in- 
termediate state,  that  of  sickness,  is  full 
of  pain  and  struggle.  In  Homer  and  in 
Tupper,  in  Cicero  and  the  leaders  of  the 
London  "  Times,"  in  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
the  latest  Reverend  Mr.  Orotund,  you 


find  a  liberal  and  privileged  utterance; 
but  honest  John  Foster,  made  of  power- 
ful, but  ill -composed  elements,  and  re- 
plete with  an  inteUigence  now  gleaming 
and  now  murky,  could  wring  statements 
from  his  mind  only  as  testimony  in  crael 
ages  was  obtained  from  unwilling  wit- 
nesses, namely,  by  putting  himself  to  the 
torture. 

But  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  ob- 
serve that  the  aforementioned  mature  fruit, 
which  so  falls  at  the  tenderest  touch  into 
the  hand,  is  no  sudden,  no  idle  product 
It  comes,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  depth  of 
operation  more  profound,  and  testifies  to 
a  genius  and  sincerity  in  Nature  more 
subtile  and  religious,  than  we  can  under- 
stand or  imagine.  This  apple  that  in  fancy 
we  now  pluck,  and  hardly  need  to  pluck, 
from  the  burdened  bough,  —  think  what 
a  pedigree  it  has,  what  SBons  of  world- 
making  and  world-maturing  must  elapse, 
all  the  genius  of  God  divinely  assiduous, 
ere  this  could  hang  in  ruddy  and  golden 
ripeness  here  !  Think,  too,  what  a  con- 
currence and  consent  of  elements,  of  sun 
and  soil,  of  ocean-vapors  and  laden  winds, 
of  misty  heats  in  the  torrid  zone  and  con- 
densing blasts  from  the  North,  were  re- 
quired before  a  single  apple  could  grow, 
before  a  single  blossom  could  put  forth  its 
promise,  tender  and  beautiful  amidst  the 
gladness  of  spring!— and  besides  these  con- 
senting ministries  of  Nature,  how  the  spe- 
cial genius  of  the  tree  must  have  wrou^t, 
making  sacrifice  of  woody  growth,  and,  by 
marvellous  and  ineffable  alchemies,  co- 
working  with  the  earth  beneath  and  the 
heaven  above  I  Ah,  not  from  any  indif- 
ference, not  from  any  haste  or  indolence, 
in  Nature,  come  the  fruits  of  her  seasons 
and  her  centuries  1 

Now  he  who  has  any  faculty  of  think- 
ing must  see  that  thoughts  are  before 
things  in  the  order  of  exbtence.  True  it 
is,  that  here  as  elsewhere,  as  everywhere, 
last  is  first  and  first  is  last  That  which 
is  innermost,  and  consequently  primary, 
is  last  to  appear  on  the  surface ;  and  ac- 
cordingly thoughts  per  se  follow  things  in 
the  order  of  manifestation.  But  how  could 
the  thing  exist,  but  for  a  thought  that  pre- 
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ceded  and  begot  it  ?  And  now  that  tbe 
tfaought  has  passed  through  the  material 
B}inb(4f  has  passed  forward  to  a  new  and 
more  consommate  ezpreflsion,  first  in  the 
tool,  and  aflerwards  b^  the  Toice,  we 
should  be  unwise  indeed  to  deny  or  for^ 
get  its  antiqnitj.  Thoughts  are  no  par^ 
vemts  or  novt  homines  in  Nature,  but 
came  in  with  that  Duke  William  who  first 
struck  across  the  unnamed  seas  into  this 
island  of  time  and  material  existence 
which  we  inhabit  Accordinglj,  it  b  us- 
ing extreme  understatement,  to  say  that 
ereiy  pure  original  thought  has  a  gen- 
esis equally  ancient,  earnest,  vital  with 
anyfproduct  in  Nature,— has  present  rela- 
tionships no  less  broad  and  cosmical,  and 
an  eTolution  implying  the  like  industries, 
veritable  and  precious  beyond  all  scope 
of  affirmation.  Even  if  we  quite  over- 
look its  pre-personal  ancestry,  still  the 
roots  it  has  in  its  immediate  author  will 
be  of  unmeasured  depth,  and  it  will  still 
proceed  toward  its  consummate  form  by 
energies  and  assiduities  that  beggar  the 
estimation  of  all  ordinary  toil.  With  the 
birth  of  the  man  himself  was  it  first  bom, 
and  to  the  time  of  its  perfect  growth  and 
birth  into  speech  the  burden  of  it  was 
borne  by  every  ruddy  drop  of  his  heart's 
blood,  by  every  vigor  of  his  body, — nerve 
and  artery,  eye  and  ear,  and  all  the  admi- 
rable servitors  of  the  soul,  steadily  bring- 
ing to  that  invisible  matrix  where  it  hous- 
es their  costly  nutriments,  their  sacred 
offices ;  while  every  part  and  act  of  ex- 
perience, every  gush  of  jubilance,  every 
stifle  of  woe,  all  sweet  pangs  of  love  and 
pity,  all  high  breathings  of  faith  and  re- 
solve, contribute  to  the  form  and  bloom 
it  finally  wears.  Yet  the  more  profound 
and  necessary  product  of  one's  spirit  it  is, 
the  more  likely  at  last  to  fall  softiy  from 
him, — so  soAly,  perhaps,  that  he  himself 
shall  be  half^naware  when  the  separa- 
tion occurs. 

And  such  only  are  men  of  genius  as  ac- 
complish this  divine  utterance.  The  voice 
itself  may  be  strong  or  tiny,— that  of  a  ser- 
aph, or  that  of  a  song-sparrow ;  the  range 
and  power  of  combination  may  be  Beet- 
hoven's, or  only  such  as  are  found  in  the 


hum  of  bees ;  but  in  this  genuineness,  this 
depth  of  ancestry  and  purity  of  growth,  this 
unmistakable  issue  under  the  patronage  of 
Nature,  there  is  a  test  of  genius  that  can- 
not vary.  He  is  not  inimitable  who  im- 
itates. He  that  speaks  only  what  he  has 
learned  speaks  what  the  world  will  not 
long  or  greatly  desire  to  learn  from  him. 
<<  Shakspeare,"  said  Dryden,  not  hav- 
ing the  fear  of  Locke  before  his  eyes, 
**was  naturally  learned";  but  whoever 
is  quite  destitute  of  natural  learning  will 
never  achieve  winged  words  by  dint  and 
travail  of  other  erudition.  If  his  soul 
have  not  been  to  schod  before  coming 
to  his  body,  it  is  late  in  life  for  him  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  teacher  of  mankind. 
Words  that  are  cups  to  contain  the  last 
essences  of  a  sincere  life  bear  elixirs  of 
life  for  as  many  lips  as  shall  touch  their 
brim;  they  refresh  all  generations,  nor 
by  any  quaffing  of  generations  are  they 
to  be  drained. 

To  this  ease  it  may  be  owing  that  po- 
ets and  artists  are  often  so  ill  judges  of 
their  own  success.  Their  happiest  per- 
formance is  too  nearly  of  the  same  color 
with  their  permanent  consciousness  to  be 
seen  in  relief:  work  less  sincere — that  is, 
more  related  and  bound  to  some  partial 
state  or  particular  mood— <•  would  stand 
out  more  to  the  eye  of  the  doer.  To  this 
error  he  will  be  less  exposed  who  learns 
—  as  most  assuredly  every  artist  should 
*—  to  estimate  his  work,  not  as  it  seems  to 
him  striking^  but  as  it  echoes  to  his  ear 
the  earliest  murmurs  of  his  childhood, 
and  reclaims  for  the  heart  its  wandered 
memories.  Perhaps  it  is  common  for 
one's  happiest  thoughts,  in  the  moment 
of  their  apparition  in  words,  to  afiect  him 
with  a  gentle  surprise  and  sense  of  new- 
ness ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  may  prob- 
ably come  to  touch  him,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  vague  sense  of  reminiscence,  as  if 
his  mother  had  sung  them  by  his  cradle, 
or  somewhere  under  the  rosy  east  of  life 
he  had  heard  them  from  others.  A  state- 
ment of  our  own  which  seems  to  us  t^«ry 
new  and  striking  is  probably  partial,  is 
in  some  degree  foreign  to  our  hearts*, 
that  which  one,  being  the  soul  he  is, 
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ooold  not  do  otlierwise  tlum  say  is  prob- 
ablj  what  he  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  sa/ing)  and  will  be  found  his  most  sig- 
nificant and  living  woid.  Yet  just  in 
jvoportion  as  one's  speech  is  a  pure  and 
simple  efflux  of  his  i^nrit,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  its  utterance  lies  in  the  order  and 
ineyits^le  procedure  of  his  life,  he  will 
be  lidbU  to  undervalue  it  Who  feels 
that  the  universe  is  greatly  enriched  by 
his  heart-beats?  —  that  it  is  much  that 
he  breathes,  sleeps,  walks?  But  the 
breaths  of  supreme  genius  are  thoughts, 
and  the  imaginations  that  people  its  day- 
world  are  more  familiar  to  it  than  the 
common  dreams  of  sleepers  to  them, 
and  the  travel  of  its  meditations  is  daily 
and  customary ;  insomuch  that  the  very 
thought  of  all  others  which  one  was  bom 
to  utter  he  may  forget  to  mention,  as 


presummg  it  to  be  no  news.  Indeed,  if 
a  man  of  fertile  soul  be  misled  into  the 
luckless  search  after  peculiar  and  soipris- 
ing  dioughts,  there  are  many  chances 
that  he  will  be  betrayed  into  this  over- 
sight of  his  proper  errand.  As  Sir  Mar- 
tin Frobisher,  according  to  Fuller,  brou^ 
home  from  America  a  caigo  of  precious 
stones  which  after  examination  were 
thrown  out  to  mend  roads  with,  so  he 
leaves  untouched  his  divine  knowledges, 
and  comes  sailing  into  port  fiill-fineighted 
with  conceits. 

May  not  the  above  considerations  go 
far  to  explain  that  indifference,  otherwise 
so  astonishing,  with  which  Shakspeare 
cast  his  work  from  him  ?  It  was  his  heart 
that  wrote ;  but  does  the  heart  lode  with 
wonder  and  admiration  on  the  crimson 
of  its  own  currents  ? 


AT  PORT  ROYAL.    1861. 

The  tent-lights  glimmer  on  the  land, 

The  ship-lights  on  the  sea ; 
The  night-wind  smooths  with  drifting  sand 

Our  track  on  lone  Tybee. 

At  last  our  grating  keels  outslide. 
Our  good  boats  forward  swing ; 

And  while  we  ride  the  land-locked  tide, 
Our  negroes  row  and  sing. 

For  dear  the  bondman  holds  his  gifts 

Of  music  and  of  song : 
The  gold  that  kindly  Nature  sifts 

Among  his  sands  of  wrong ; 

The  power  to  make  his  toiling  days 
And  pow  home-comforts  please ; 

The  quaint  relief  of  mirth  that  plays 
With  sorrow's  minor  keys. 

Another  glow  than  sunset's  fire 
Has  filled  the  West  with  light. 

Where  field  and  gamer,  bam  and  byre 
Are  blazing  through  the  night 
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The  land  is  wfld  with  fear  and  hate, 

The  rout  rans  mad  and  fast ; 
From  hand  to  hand,  fit)m  gate  to  gate. 

The  flaming  brand  is  passed. 

The  lurid  glow  falls  strong  across 

Dark  feces  broad  with  smiles : 
Not  theirs  the  terror,  hate,  and  loss 

That  fire  yon  blazing  piles. 

With  oar-strokes  timing  to  their  song, 

They  weare  in  simple  lays 
The  pathos  of  remembered  wrong. 

The  hope  of  bettor  days,  — 

The  trinmph-note  that  Miriam  song. 

The  joy  of  uncaged  birds : 
Softening  with  Afiic's  meUow  tongne 

Their  broken  Saxon  words. 


SONQ  OF  THB  KEGBO  BOATMEN. 

Oh,  praise  an'  tanks  I    De  Lord  he  come 

To  set  de  people  firee ; 
An'  massa  tink  it  day  oB  doom, 

An' we  ob  jubilee. 
De  Lord  dat  heap  de  Red  Sea  wa^es 

He  jus*  as  'trong  as  den ; 
He  say  de  word :  we  las'  night  slaves ; 
To-day,  de  Lord's  fireemen. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  Mow, 

We  11  hab  de  rice  an'  com : 
Oh,  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  yon  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn ! 

Ole  massa  on  he  trabbels  gone ; 

He  leab  de  land  behind : 
De  Lord's  breff  blow  him  furder  on, 

Like  corn-shuck  in  de  wind. 
We  own  de  hoe,  we  own  de  plough. 

We  own  de  hands  dat  hold ; 
We  sen  de  pig,  we  sell  de  cow, 
But  nebber  chile  be  sold. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

We  11  hab  de  rice  an'  com : 
Oh,  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  bbw  his  horn  I 

We  pray  de  Lord :  he  gib  us  signs 
Dat  some  day  we  be  free ; 
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De  Norf-wind  tell  it  to  de  pinesi 

De  wild-duck  to  de  sea ; 
We  tink  it  when  de  church-bell  ring, 

We  dream  it  in  de  dream ; 
De  rice-bird  mean  it  when  he  sing, 
De  eagle  when  he  scream. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

We  11  hab  de  rice  an'  com : 
Oh,  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driyer  blow  his  horn ! 

We  know  de  promise  nebber  £Euly 

An'  nebber  lie  de  word ; 
So,  like  de  'postles  in  de  jail, 

We  waited  for  de  Lord : 
An'  now  he  open  ebery  door, 

An'  trow  away  de  key ; 

He  tink  we  lub  him  so  before. 

We  lub  him  better  firee. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 

He  '11  gib  de  rice  an'  com : 
So  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  I 


So  sing  our  dusky  gondolien ; 

And  with  a  secret  pain. 
And  smiles  that  seem  akin  to  tears. 

We  hear  the  wild  refrain. 

We  dare  not  share  the  negro's  trust. 

Nor  yet  his  hope  deny ; 
We  only  know  that  God  is  just, 

And  every  wrong  shall  die. 

Bude  seems  the  song ;  each  swarthy  face, 

Flame-lighted,  mder  still : 
We  start  to  think  that  hapless  race 

Must  shape  our  good  or  ill ; 

That  Uws  of  changeless  justice  bind 

Oppressor  with  oppressed ; 
And,  close  as  sin  and  suffering  joined, 

We  march  to  Fate  abreast. 

Sing  on,  poor  hearts !  your  chant  shall  be 
Our  sign  of  blight  or  bloom, — 

The  y ala-song  of  Liberty, 
Or  death-rune  of  our  doom  1 
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FREMONTS  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN  MISSOURI. 


n. 

Camp  HaskeU,  October  2iih.  We  hare 
marched  twelve  miles  to-day,  and  are 
encamped  near  the  hoose  of  a  friendly 
German  farmer.  Our  cortege  has  been 
greatly  diminished  in  namber.  Some  of 
the  ftaff  hare  returned  to  St  Louis ;  to 
olbeo  hare  been  assigned  duties  which 
remoTe  them  from  head -quarters;  and 
General  Asboth's  division  being  now  in 
the  rear,  that  soldierly-looking  officer  no 
longer  rides  beside  the  General,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  staff  no  longer  swell 
our  ranks. 

As  we  approach  the  enemy  there  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  General's  demean- 
or. Usually  reserved,  and  even  retiring, 
—  DOW  that  his  plans  begin  to  work  out 
remits,  that  the  Osage  is  behind  us,  that 
the  difficulties  of  deficient  transportation 
have  been  conquered,  there  is  an  nn- 
wonted  eagerness  in  his  face,  his  voice  is 
loader,  and  there  is  more  self-assertion  in 
his  attitude.  He  has  hitherto  proceeded 
on  a  walk,  but  now  he  presses  on  at  a  trot. 
Hit  horsemanship  is  perfect  Asboth  is 
a  daring  rider,  loving  to  drive  his  animal 
at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Zagon3ri  rides 
with  sorpasnng  grace,  and  selects  fiery 
chargers  which  no  one  else  cares  to  mount 
Cobnel  £.  has  an  easy,  business-like  gait 
But  in  lightness  and  security  in  the  sad- 
dle the  General  excels  them  alL  He 
never  worries  his  beast,  is  sure  to  get  from 
him  all  the  work  of  which  he  is  capable, 
is  himself  quite  incapable  of  being  £b^ 
tigned  in  this  way. 

Just  afler  sundown  the  camp  was  star- 
tled by  heavy  infiuitry  firing.  Groing 
aroond  the  spur  of  the  forest  which 
screens  head-quarters  from  the  prairie, 
we  found  the  Guard  dismounted,  drawn 
up  in  line,  firing  their  carbines  and  re- 
volvers. The  circumstance  excites  cu- 
riosity, and  we  learn  that  Zagon3ri  has 
been  ordered  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Springfield,  and  capture  or  disperse  the 


Rebel  garrison,  three  or  four  hundred 
strong,  which  is  said  to  be  there.  Major 
White  has  already  gone  forward  with  his 
squadron  of  *^  Prairie  Scouts"  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  Spring- 
field. Zagonyi  will  overtake  White,  as- 
sume command  of  the  whole  force,  which 
will  number  about  three  hundred  men,  and 
turn  the  reconnoissance  into  an  attack. 
The  Guard  set  out  at  eight  o'clock  this 
evening.  A  few  are  left  behind  to  do 
duty  around  head-quarters.  Lieutenant 
Kennedy,  of  the  Kentucky  company,  was 
ordered  to  remain  in  command  of  our 
Home-Guard.  He  was  greatly  grieved, 
and  went  to  the  Major  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyea  besought  him  to  permit  him  to 
ga  2^onyi  could  not  refuse  the  gal- 
lant fellow,  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
Guard  have  gone.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
sadness  in  camp  to-night  We  wonder 
which  of  our  gay  and  generous  com- 
rades will  come  back  to  us  again. 

October  2bth,  We  moved  only  seven 
miles  to-day.  It  is  understood  that  the 
General  will  gather  the  whole  army  upon 
a  large  prairie  a  few  miles  north  of  Boli- 
yar,  and  devote  a  few  days  to  reviewing 
the  troops,  and  to  field-manoeuvres.  This 
will  have  an  excellent  effect  The  men 
will  be  encouraged  when  they  see  how 
large  the  column  is,  for  the  army  has 
never  been  concentrated. 

Thb  morning  we  received  news  of  the 
brilliant  affair  at  Fredericktown. 

Just  before  the  General  lefl  camp  to- 
day, I  received  orders  to  report  myself  to 
General  Asboth,  for  duty  as  Judge- Ad- 
Tocate  of  a  Court- Martial  to  be  held  in 
his  division.  General  Asboth  was  several 
miles  behind  us,  and  I  set  out  to  ride  back 
and  join  him.  After  a  gallop  of  half  an 
hour  across  the  prairie,  I  discovered  that 
I  had  lost  my  way.  I  vainly  tried  to  find 
some  landmark  of  yesterday's  march,  but 
was  at  last  compelled  to  trust  to  the  sa- 
gacity of  my  horse,  —  the  redoubtable 
Spitfire,  so  named  by  reason  of  his  utter 
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contempt  for  gunpowder,  whether  sputter- 
ed out  of  muskets  or  belched  forth  hj  can- 
non. I  gave  him  his  head.  He  snuffed  the 
air  for  a  moment,  deliberately  swept  the 
horizon  with  his  eyes,  and  then  turned 
short  around  and  carried  me  back  to  the 
farm-house  from  which  I  had  started.  I 
arrived  just  in  time  for  dinner.  Two  offi- 
cers of  Lane's  brigade,  which  had  march- 
ed from  Kansas,  came  in  while  we  were 
at  the  table.  They  seasoned  our  food 
with  spicy  incidents  of  Kansas  life. 

After  dinner  I  started  with  Captain  R., 
of  Springfield,  to  find  Asboth.  As  we  left 
the  house,  we  were  joined  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character  I  have  seen.  He 
was  a  man  of  medium  height.  His  chest 
was  enormous  in  length  and  breadth ;  his 
arms  long,  muscular,  and  very  large ;  his 
legs  short  He  had  the  body  of  a  giant 
upon  the  legs  of  a  dwarf.  This  curious 
figure  was  surmounted  by  a  huge  head, 
covered  with  coarse  brown  hair,  which 
grew  very  nearly  down  to  his  eyes,  while 
his  beard  grew  almost  up  to  his  eyes.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  hidr  and  beard  had  had 
a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  hb  face, 
and  were  kept  apart  by  the  deep  chasm  in 
which  his  small  gray  eyes  were  set  He 
was  armed  with  a  huge  bowie-knife,  which 
he  carried  slung  like  a  sword.  It  was  at 
least  two  feet  long,  heavy  as  a  butcher's 
cleaver,  and  was  thrust  into  a  sheath  of 
undressed  hide.  He  called  this  pleasant 
instrument  an  Arkansas  toothpick.  He 
bestrodci  as  well  as  his  diminutive  legs 
would  let  him,  an  Indian  pony  as  shaggy 
as  himself.  This  person  proved  to  be  a 
bearer  of  despatches,  and  offered  to  guide 
us  to  the  main  road,  along  which  Asboth 
was  marching. 

The  pony  started  off  at  a  brisk  trot, 
and  in  an  hour  we  were  upon  the  road, 
which  we  found  crowded  with  troops  and 
wagons.  Pressing  through  the  under- ^ 
brush  along -side  the  road,  we  kept  on 
at  a  rapid  pace.  We  soon  heard  shouts 
and  cheers  ahead  of  us,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments came  in  sight  of  a  farm-house,  in 
firont  of  which  was  an  excited  crowd.  Men 
were  swarming  in  at  every  door  and  win- 
dow.    The  yard  was  filled  with  furni- 


ture which  the  troops  were  angrily  break- 
ing, and  a  considerable  party  was  busy 
tearing  up  the  roof.  I  could  not  learn 
the  cause  of  the  uproar,  except  that  a  Se- 
cessionist lived  there  who  had  killed  some 
one.  I  passed  on,  and  in  a  little  while 
arrived  at  Asboth's  quarters. 

He  had  established  himself  in  an  un- 
pretending, but  comfortable  fkrm-home, 
formerly  owned  by  a  German,  named 
Brown.  This  house  has  lately  been  the 
scene  of  one  of  those  bloody  outrages, 
instigated  by  neighborhood  hatred,  which 
have  been  so  fi^uent  in  Missouri.  Old 
Brown  had  lived  here  more  than  dnrtj 
years.  He  was  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
withal  a  skilful  workman.  Under  his 
intelligent  husbandry  his  farm  became 
the  marvel  of  all  that  region.  He  had 
long  outlived  his  strength,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  could  give  to  the  Un- 
ion nothing  but  his  voice  and  influence : 
these  he  gave  freely  and  at  all  thnes. 
The  plain-spoken  patriot  excited  the  en- 
mity of  the  Secessionists,  and  the  spe- 
cial hatred  of  one  man,  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor. All  through  the  summer,  his  bams 
were  plundered,  his  cattle  driven  away, 
his  fences  torn  down ;  but  no  one  offered 
violence  to  the  white-headed  old  man,  or 
to  the  three  women  who  composed  his 
family.  The  approach  of  our  army  com- 
pelled the  Rebels  of  the  neighborhood  to 
fly,  and  among  the  fugitives  was  the  foe 
I  have  mentioned.  He  was  not  willing  to 
depart  and  leave  the  old  German  to  wel- 
come the  Union  troops.  Just  one  week 
ago,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  he 
rode  up  to  Brown's  door  and  knocked 
loudly.  The  old  man  cautiously  asked  who 
it  was.  The  wretch  replied,  ^  A  firiend 
Iwho  wants  lodging."  As  a  matter  of 
course, — for  in  this  region  eveiy  house 
is  a  tavern, — the  farmer  opened  the  door, 
and  at  the  instant  was  pierced  through 
the  heart  by  a  bullet  from  the  pistol  of 
his  cowardly  foe.  The  blood-stains  are 
upon  the  threshold  still.  It  was  the  mur- 
derer's house  the  soldiers  sacked  to-day. 
A  Grerman  artillery  company  heard  the 
story,  and  began  to  plunder  the  premises 
under  the  influence  of  a  not  unjustifiable 
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(WrefiirreTeiige.  General  Asboth,  how- 
erer,  compelled  the  men  to  desist,  and  to 
replace  the  furniture  they  bad  taken  out 

I  ibond  General  Sturgis,  and  Captain 
FuToi,  his  Adjutant,  at  General  Asboth's, 
OQ  their  waj  to  report  to  General  Fre- 
mont Sturgis  has  bronght  his  command 
one  hundred  and  fifij  miles  in  ten  days. 
He  says  thai  large  numbers  of  deserters 
hare  come  into  hb  lines.  Price's  follow- 
ers are  becoming  discouraged  by  his  con- 
tmaed  retreat 

The  business  which  detained  me  in  the 
rear  was  finished  at  an  early  hour,  but  I 
waited  in  order  to  accompany  General 
Asboth,  who,  with  some  of  his  staff,  was 
intending  to  go  to  head -quarters,  five 
miles  &rther  south.  We  set  out  at  nine 
o'clock.  General  Asboth  likes  to  ride 
al  the  top  of  his  horse's  speed,  and  at 
OBce  pot  his  gray  into  a  trot  so  rapid 
thai  we  were  compelled  to  gallop  in  order 
to  keep  up.  We  dashed  over  a  rough 
road,  down  a  steep  decline,  and  sudden- 
ly fo«md  ourselves  floundering  through  a 
stream  nearly  up  to  our  saddle-girths. 
My  horse  had  had  a  hard  day's  work. 
He  began  to  be  unsteady  on  his  pins. 
80 1  drew  up,  preferring  the  hazards  of 
a  night-ride  across  the  prairie  to  a  fall 
upon  the  stony  road.  The  impetuous 
old  s(^dier,  followed  by  his  companions, 
mahed  into  the  darkness,  and  the  clatter 
of  their  hoofs  and  the  rattling  of  their 
nhn»  faded  from  my  hearing. 

I  was  once  more  alone  on  the  prairie. 
The  iky  was  cloudless,  but  the  starlight 
itroggiing  through  a  thin  haze  suggested 
mher  than  rerealed  surrounding  objects. 
I  bent  orer  my  horse's  shoulder  to  trace  ' 
the  course  of  the  road ;  but  I  could  see 
nothing.  There  were  no  trees,  no  fen- 
ces. I  listened  for  the  rustling  of  the 
wind  orer  the  prairie-grass ;  but  as  soon 
as  Spitfire  stopped,  I  found  that  not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring:  his  motion 
had  created  the  breeze.  I  turned  a  little 
to  the  left,  and  at  once  felt  the  Mexican 
stirrup  strike  against  the  long,  rank  grass. 
Qnite  exultant  with  the  thought  that  I 
had  found  a  certain  test  that  I  was  in  the 
road,  I  turned  bock  and  r^ained  the 


beaten  track.  But  now  a  new  difficulty 
arose.  At  once  the  thought  suggested  it- 
self,— "  Perhaps  I  turned  the  wrong  way 
when  I  came  back  into  the  road,  and  am 
now  going  away  from  my  destination." 
I  drew  up  and  looked  around  me.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  except  the  veiled 
stars  above,  and  upon  either  hand  a  vast 
dark  expanse,  which  might  be  a  lake,  the 
sea,  or  a  desert,  for  anything  I  could  dis- 
cern. I  listened :  there  was  no  sound  ex- 
cept the  deep  breathing  of  my  faithful 
horse,  who  stood  with  ears  erect,  eagerly 
snuffing  the  night-air.  I  had  heard  that 
horses  can  see  better  than  men.  **Let 
me  try  the  experiment"  I  gave  Spitfire 
his  head.  He  moved  across  the  road, 
went  out  upon  ^  the  prairie  a  little  dis- 
tance, waded  into  a  brook  which  I  had 
not  seen,  and  began  to  drink.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  returned  to  the  road 
without  the  least  hesitation. 

**The  horse  can  certainly  see  better 
than  I.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one  of 
this  company  who  is  in  trouble,  and  the 
good  beast  is  all  this  while  perfectly 
composed  and  at  ease,  and  knows  quite 
well  where  to  go.** 

I  loosened  the  reins.  Spitfire  went  for- 
ward slowly,  apparently  quite  confident, 
and  yet  cautious  about  the  stones  in  his 
paUi. 

I  now  began  to  speculate  upon  the  dis- 
tance I  had  come.  I  thought, — **  It  is  some 
time  since  we  started.  Head -quarters 
were  only  five  miles  off.  I  rode  fast  at 
first  It  is  strange  there  are  no  camp- 
fires  in  sight** 
,  Time  is  measured  by  sensation,  and 
'  with  me  minutes  were  drawn  out  into 
hours.  **  Surely,  it  is  midnight  I  have 
been  here  three  hours  at  the  least  The 
road  must  have  forked,  and  I  have  gone 
the  wrong  way.  The  most  sagacious  of 
horses  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
which  of  two  roads  to  take.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done.  I  am  in  for  the 
night,  and  had  better  stay  here  than  go , 
&rther  in  the  wrong  direction." 

I  dismount,  fill  my  pipe,  and  strike 
a  light  I  laugh  at  my  thoughtlessness, 
and  another  match  is  lighted  to  look  at 
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mj  watch,  which  tells  me  I  have  been 
on  the  road  precisely  twenty  minutes.  I 
mount  Spitfire  seems  quite  composed, 
perhaps  a  little  astonbhed  at  the  unusual 
conduct  of  his  rider,  but  he  walks  on 
composedly,  carefully  avoiding  the  rolling 
stones. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  ntuation,  —  on  a 
prairie  alone  and  at  night,  not  knowing 
where  you  are  going  or  where  you  ought 
to  go.  Zimmermann  himself  never  im- 
agined a  solitude  more  complete,  albeit 
such  a  situation  is  not  so  favorable  to  phil- 
osophic meditation  as  the  rapt  Zinmier- 
mann  might  suppose.  I  employ  my 
thoughts  as  well  as  I  am  able,  and  pin  my 
fiuth  to  the  sagacity  of  Spitfire.  Pres- 
ently a  light  gleams  in  front  of  me.  It 
is  only  a  flickering,  uncertain  ray ;  per- 
haps some  belated  teamster  is  uipng  his 
reluctant  mules  to  camp  and  has  lighted 
his  lantern.  No, — there  are  sparks ;  it  is 
a  camp-fire.  I  hearken  for  the  challenge, 
not  without  solicitude ;  for  it  is  about  as 
dangerous  to  approach  a  nervous  sentinel 
as  to  charge  a  battery.  I  do  not  hear  the 
stem  inquiry,  "  Who  comes  there  ?  **  At 
last  I  am  abreast  of  the  fire,  and  myself 
call  out,  — 

«  Who  is  there  ?  • 

**  We  are  travellers,"  is  the  reply. 

What  this  meant  I  did  not  know.  What 
travellers  are  there  through  this  distract- 
ed, war-worn  region  ?  Are  they  fugitives 
from  Price,  or  traitors  flying  before  us  ? 
I  am  not  in  sufiicient  force  to  capture 
half  a  dozen  men,  and  if  they  are  foes, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  too  inquisi- 
tive ;  80  I  contmue  on  my  way,  and  they 
and  their  fire  are  soon  enveloped  by  the 
Bight  Presently  I  see  another  light  in  the 
far  distance.  This  must  be  a  picket,  for 
there  are  soldiers.  I  look  around  for  the 
sentry,  not  quite  sure  whether  I  am  to  be 
challenged  or  shot;  but  again  I  am  per- 
mitted to  approach  unquestioned.  I  call 
out, — 

"Who  is  there?" 

*•  Men  of  Colonel  Carr's  regiment" 

**  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  We  are  guarding  some  of  our  wag- 
ons which  were  leA  here.    Our  regiment 


has  gone  forward  at  a  half-honr's  notice 
to  reinforce  Zagonyi,"  said  a  sergeant, 
rising  and  saluting  me. 

"  But  is  there  no  sentry  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There  was  one,  but  he  has  been  with- 
drawn," replied  the  sergeant 

**  Where  are  head-quarters  ?  " 

"  At  the  first  house  on  your  right,  about 
a  liundred  yards  farther  up  the  road,* 
he  said,  pointing  in  the  direction  I  was 
going. 

It  was  strange  that  I  could  ride  up  to 
within  pistol-shot  of  head-quarters  with- 
out being  challenged.  I  soon  reached  the 
house.  A  sentry  stood  at  the  gate.  I 
tied  my  horse  to  the  fence,  and  walked 
into  the  Adjutant's  tent  I  had  passed 
by  night  from  one  division  of  the  army  to 
another,  along  the  public  road,  and  en- 
tered head-quarters  without  being  ques- 
tioned. Twenty-five  bold  men  might 
have  carried  ofiT  the  General  I  at  once 
reported  these  facts  to  Colonel  C;  in- 
quiry was  made,  and  it  was  found  that 
some  one  had  blundered. 

There  is  no  report  from  Springfield. 
Zagonyi  sent  back  for  reinforcements 
before  he  reached  the  town,  and  Carres 
cavalry,  with  two  light  field-pieces,  have 
boon  sent  forward.  Captain  R.,  my 
companion  this  aflemoon,  has  also  gone 
to  learn  what  he  may.  While  I  am  wri^ 
ing  up  my  journal,  a  group  of  ofiicexs  b 
around  the  fire  in  front  of  the  tent  They 
are  talking  about  Zagonyi  and  the  Guaid. 
We  are  all  feverish  with  anxiety. 

October  26tk,  This  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  loud  cheers  from  the  camp 
of  the  Benton  Cadets.  My  servant  came 
at  my  call 

"  What  are  those  cheers  for,  Dan  ?  " 

**  The  Body-Guard  has  won  a  great  vic- 
tory. Sir  I  They  have  beaten  the  Rebels, 
driven  them  out  of  Springfield,  and  killed 
over  a  hundred  of  them.  The  news  came 
late  last  night,  and  the  General  has  issued 
an  order  which  has  just  been  read  to  the 
Cadets." 

The  joyful  words  had  hardly  reached 
my  eager  ears  when  shouts  were  beard 
from  the  sharp-shooterB.  They  have  got 
the  news.     In  an  instant  the  camp  is 
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Half-dressed,  the  ofiloera  msli  from 
dieir  tents, — servants  leave  their  work, 
oooks  forget  breakfast,  —  they  gather  to- 
gether, and  breathless  drink  in  the  deli- 
cioiis  story.  We  hear  how  the  brave 
Goard,  finding  the  foe  three  times  as 
strong  as  had  been  reported,  resolved  to 
go  on,  in  spite  of  odds,  for  their  own  hon- 
or and  the  honor  o£  onr  Greneral, — how 
Zagon ji  led  the  onset,  —  how  with  cheers 
aad  shouts  of  **  Union  and  Fremont,"  the 
noble  fellows  rashed  upon  the  foe  as  gay- 
]y  as  boys  at  play, — what  deeds  of  daring 
were  done,  —  that  Zagonyi,  Foley,  May- 
tbenyi,  Kewhall,  Treikel,  Goff,  and  Ken- 
nedy shone  heroes  in  the  fray, —  how 
gallantly  the  Guards  had  fought,  and  how 
gloriously  they  had  died.  These  things 
we  beard,  feasting  upon  every  word,  and 
interrupting  the  fervid  recital  with  invol- 
nntaiy  exclamations  of  sympathy  and  joy. 
It  did  not  frUl  to  the  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  take  part  with  the  Body- Guard 
in  their  memorable  attack,  but,  as  the 
Judge- Advocate  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  in- 
to that  affair,  which  was  held  at  Spring- 
ield  immediately  after  our  arrival  there, 
I  became  familiar  with  the  field  and  the 
incidents  of  the  battle.  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  regarded  as  an  inexcusable  digression, 
if  1  recite  the  facts  connected  with  the 
engagement,  which,  as  respects  the  odds 
eneoontered,  the  heroism  displayed,  and 
the  importance  o£  its  results,  is  still  the 
aost  remarkable  encounter  of  the  war. 


TfiS  BODT-QUABD  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a 
ftw  words  aa  to  the  character  and  organ- 
isation of  the  Guard. 

Among  the  foreign  ofiicers  whom  the 
&ffie  of  General  Fremont  drew  around 
him  was  Charles  Zagonyi, — an  Hunga- 
tian  refugee,  bat  long  a  resident  of  this 
eoontry.  In  his  boyhood,  2Sagonyi  had 
phmged  into  the  passionate,  but  unavail- 
ing, druggie  which  Hungary  made  for  her 
Eherty.  He  at  once  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  General  Bern,  and  was  by  him 
placed  in  cooimand  of  a  picked  company 
of  cavalry.    In  one  of  the  desperate  en- 


gagements of  the  war,  Zagon3ri  led  a 
chaise  upon  a  large  artillery  force.  More 
than  half  of  his  men  were  slain.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Two  years 
passed  before  he  could  exchange  an  Aus- 
trian dungeon  for  American  exile. 

Greneral  Fremont  welcomed  Zagonyi 
cordially,  and  authorized  him  to  recruit 
a  company  of  horse,  to  act  as  his  body- 
guard. Zagonyi  was  most  scrupulous 
in  his  selection;  but  so  ardent  was  the 
desire  to  serve  under  the  eye  and  near 
the  person  of  the  General,  that  in  five 
days  after  the  lists  were  opened  two  full 
companies  were  enlisted.  Soon  after  a 
whole  company,  composed  of  the  very 
flower  of  the  youth  of  Kentucky,  tendered 
its  services,  and  requested  to  be  added 
to  the  Guard.  Zagonyi  was  still  over- 
whelmed with  applications,  and  he  obtain- 
ed permission  to  recruit  a  fourth  company. 
The  fourth  company,  however,  did  not 
go  with  us  into  the  field.  The  men  wero 
clad  in  blue  jackets,  trousers,  and  caps. 
They  were  armed  with  light  German  sar 
bres,  the  best  that  at  that  time  could  be 
procured,  and  revolvers;  besides  which, 
the  first  company  carried  carbines.  They 
were  mounted  upon  bay  horses,  carefully 
chooen  from  the  Government  stables.  Za- 
gonyi had  but  little  time  to  instruct  his 
recruits,  but  in  less  than  a  month  from 
the  commencement  of  the  enlistments  the 
Body-Guard  was  a  well-disciplined  and 
most  efficient  c<np8  of  cavalry.  The  of> 
ficers  were  all  Americans  except  three,  — 
one  Hollander,  and  two  Hungarians,  Za- 
gonyi and  Lieutenant  Maythenyi,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  during  his 
boyhood. 

Zagonyi  left  our  camp  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth,  with 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Guard  being  left  at  head- 
quarters under  the  command  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer. 

Major  White  was  already  on  his  way 
to  Springfield  with  his  squadron.  This 
jTonng  officer,  hardly  twenty -one  years 
old,  had  won  great  reputation  for  eneigy 
and  zeal  while  a  captain  of  infantry  in  a 
New -York  regiment  stationed  at  Fort 
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Monroe.  He  there  saw  much  hazardooB 
flcouting-eerYice,  and  had  been  in  a  num- 
ber of  small  engagements.  In  the  WesI 
he  held  a  position  upon  General  Fre- 
mont's stair,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 
While  at  Jefferson  City,  by  permission 
of  the  (xeneral,  he  had  organized  a  bat- 
talion to  act  as  scouts  and  rangers,  com- 
posed of  two  companies  of  the  Third  Illi- 
nois Cayalry,  under  Captuns  Fairbanks 
and  Kehoe,  and  a  company  of  Irish 
dragoons,  Captain  Naughton,  which  had 
been  recruited  for  Mulligan's  brigade, 
but  had  not  joined  Mulligan  in  time  to 
be  at  Lexington. 

Migor  White  went  to  Georgetown  in 
adyance  of  the  whole  aimy,  from  there 
marched  sixty-fiye  miles  in  one  night  to 
Lexington,  surprised  the  garrison,  liber- 
ated a  number  of  Federal  officers  who 
were  there  wounded  and  prisoners,  and 
captured  the  steamers  which  Price  had 
taken  from  Mulligan.  From  Lexington^ 
Wlute  came  by  way  of  Warrensburg  to 
Warsaw.  Dunng  this  long  and  hazard- 
ous expedition,  the  Prairie  Scouts  had 
been  without  tents,  and  dependent  for 
food  upon  the  supplies  they  could  take 
from  the  enemy. 

Major  White  did  not  remain  at  War- 
saw to  recruit  his  health,  seriously  im- 
paired by  hardship  and  exposure.  He 
aaked  for  further  service,  and  was  direct- 
ed to  report  himself  to  General  Sigel,  by 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  make  a  recon- 
ndssance  in  the  direction  of  Spring- 
field. I 

After  a  rapid  night-march,  Zagonyi 
oyertook  White,  and  assumed  conmiand 
of  the  whole  force.  White  was  quite  ill, 
and,  unable  to  stay  in  the  saddle,  was 
obliged  to  follow  in  a  carriage.  In  the 
morning,  yielding  to  the  request  of  Za- 
gonyi, he  remained  at  a  farm-house  where 
the  troop  had  halted  for  refreshment, « 
it  being  arranged  that  he  should  rest  an 
hour  or  two,  come  on  in  hb  carriage  with 
a  small  escort,  and  OTertake  Zagonyi  be- 
fore he  reached  Springfield.  The  Prairie 
Scouts  numbered  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty, so  that  the  troop  was  nearly  three  hun- 
dred strong. 


The  day  was  fine,  the  road  good,  and 
the  Iktle  column  pushed  on  merrily,  hop- 
ing to  surprise  the  enemy.  When  with- 
in two  hours'  march  of  the  town,  they 
met  a  Union  farmer  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  told  Zagonyi  that  a  large  body  of 
Rebels  had  arrived  at  Springfield  the  day 
before,  on  their  way  to  reinforce  Price, 
and  that  the  enemy  were  now  two  thou- 
sand strong.  Zs^nyi  would  have  been 
justified,  if  he  had  turned  back.  But  the 
Guard  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  malicious  remark,  and  had  brought 
ridicule  upon  the  CreneraL  Should  they 
retire  now,  a  storm  of  abuse  would  burst 
upon  them.  Zagonyi  therefore  took  no 
counsel  of  prudence.  He  could  not  hope 
to  defeat  and  capture  the  foe,  but  he  might 
surprise  them,  dash  into  their  camp,  de- 
stroy their  train,  and,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"disturb  their  sleep," — obtaining  a  vio- 
tory  which,  for  its  moral  effects,  would  be 
worth  the  sacrifices  it  cost  His  daring 
resolve  found  unanimous  and  ardent  as- 
sent with  his  zealous  followers. 

The  Union  farmer  offered  to  guide 
Zagonyi  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  rear 
of  the  Rebel  position,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance he  lefl  the  main  road  about  five 
miles  from  Springfield. 

Afler  an  hour  of  repose.  White  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  his  men,  driving  his  horses 
at  a  gaUop.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
change  in  Zagonyi's  plans,  and  supposed 
the  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  front 
of  the  town.  He  therefore  continued 
upon  the  msdn  road,  expecting  every 
minute  to  overtake  the  column.  As  he 
drew  near  the  village,  and  heard  and 
saw  nothing  of  Zagonyi,  he  supposed  the 
enemy  had  left  the  place  and  the  Fedr 
erals  had  taken  it  without  opposition. 
The  approach  to  Springfield  from  the 
north  is  through  a  forest,  and  the  village 
cannot  be  seen  until  its  outskirts  are 
reached.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  road 
brought  White  into  the  very  midst  of  a 
strong  Rebel  guard.  They  surrounded 
him,  seized  his  hones,  and  in  an  mstant 
he  and  his  companions  were  prisoners. 
When  they  learned  his  rank,  they  dan- 
ced axound  him  like  a  pack  of  savages, 
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dioadiig  and  holding  their  cocked  pieces 
al  hifl  heart  The  leader  of  the  party 
had  a  few  days  heibre  lost  a  brother  in 
a  ikirmish  with  Wjman's  force,  and  with 
load  oaths  he  swore  that  the  Federal  Ma- 
jor should  die  in  expiation  of  his  broth- 
er's death.  He  was  about  to  carry  his 
inhuman  threat  into  execution,  Mi^or 
White  boldly  facing  him  and  sa3ring,  ^  If 
my  men  were  here,  I  'd  giye  you  all  the 
rsreage  you  want"  At  this  moment  a 
young  officer.  Captain  Wroton  by  name, 
—  of  whom  more  hereafter,  —  pressed 
tkrou^  the  throng,  and,  placing  himself 
in  fiont  of  White,  declared  that  he  would 
protect  the  prisoner  with  his  own  life. 
IVe  firm  bearing  of  Wroton  saved  (he 
Major's  lifei  but  his  captors  robbed  him 
and  hurried  him  to  their  camp,  where  he 
remained  during  the  fight,  exposed  to  the 
hottest  of  the  fire,  an  excited,  but  help- 
lesi  spectator  of  the  stirring  events  which 
ftUowed.  He  promised  his  generous  pro- 
tector that  he  would  not  attempt  to  es- 
etfe^  unless  his  men  should  try  to  rescue 


him;  but  Captun  Wroton  remained  by 
his  side,  guarding  him. 

Making  a  ddiour  of  twelve  miles, 
Zagonyi  approached  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  Thej  were  encamped  half  a 
mile  west  of  Springfield,  upon  a  hill 
which  sloped  to  the  east  Along  the 
northern  side  of  their  camp  was  a  broad 
and  weO-trayelled  road ;  along  the  souUi- 
em  side  a  narrow  lane  ran  down  to  a 
brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill :  the  space  be- 
tween, about  three  hundred  yards  broad, 
was  the  field  of  battle.  Along  the  west 
side  of  the  field,  separating  it  finom  the 
county  fair- ground,  was  another  lanA» 
connecting  the  main  road  and  the  firsU 
mentioned  lane.  The  side  of  the  hill  was 
clear,  but  its  summit,  which  was  broad 
and  flat,  was  covered  with  a  rank  growth 
of  small  timber,  so  dense  as  to  be  imper> 
vious  to  horse. 

The  following  diagram,  drawn  fiom 
memoiy,  will  illustrate  sufficiently  weU 
the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  the  pontion 
of  the  respective  f<»oes. 


^<: 


E 


t 


ComfieUL 


...-J^'  j 


F 


A,  Boad  iMdiBff  into  the  Tfflaci. 

B,  Lam  down  which  Zagooyi  eaoM. 

C,  Lmm  when  f  abfaanki  led  his  men. 

D,  Dmm  woodi  corvrinff  the  ewnmit  of  Cha  hilL 
B,  CiMt  of  the  hill  and  eleai  land. 

f ,  HUl-cide  np  which  the  Guard  ehaxstd. 
G,  Bxook  at  the  ibot  of  the  hill. 
H,  Plaee  when  the  Onazd  entered. 
I,  Small  patch  of  woods  in  front  of  whkh  the  enemj's  hocae 
J,  Oato  ttuoofh  whkh  the  Bebela  fled,  Zagonyi  pQnnii«. 
K,  fairi^round  into  whkh  some  of  the  enemy  fled. 
Is  nafla  wfana  Folqr  took  down  Cha  §tae». 


....  Bebelg. 

—  U.  8.  Troopt. 
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The  foe  were  advised  of  the  intended 
attack.  When  Major  White  was  brought 
into  their  camp,  they  were  preparing  to  de- 
fend their  position.  As  appears  from  the 
confessions  of  prisoners,  they  had  twenty- 
two  hundred  men,  of  whom  four  hundred 
were  cavalry,  the  rest  being  infantry, 
armed  with  shot-guns,  American  rifles, 
and  revolvers.  Twelve  hundred  of  their 
foot  were  posted  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The 
cavalry  was  stationed  upon  the  extreme 
lefl,  on  top  of  a  spur  of  the  hill  and  in 
fi!ont  of  a  patch  of  timber.  Sharp-shoot- 
ers were  concealed  behind  the  trees  close 
to  the  fence  along-side  the  lane,  and  a 
onall  number  in  some  underbrush  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  Another  detachment 
guarded  their  train,  holding  possession  of 
the  county  fair-ground,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  board-fence. 

This  position  was  unassailable  by  caval- 
ry from  the  road,  the  only  point  of  attack 
being  down  the  lane  on  the  right;  and 
the  enemy  were  so  disposed  as  to  com- 
mand this  approach  perfectly.  The  lane 
Was  a  blind  one,  being  closed,  aAer  passing 
the  brook,  by  fences  and  ploughed  land : 
it  was  in  fact  a  cul-de'Sac.  If  the  in- 
fantry should  stand,  nothing  could  save 
the  rash  assailants.  There  are  horsemen 
sufficient  to  sweep  the  little  band  be- 
fore them,  as  helplessly  as  the  withered 
forest-leaves  in  the  grasp  of  the  autumn 
winds;  there  are  deadly  marksmen  ly- 
ing behind  the  trees  upon  the  heights 
and  lurking  in  the  long  grass  upon  the 
lowlands ;  while  a  long  line  of  foot  stand 
upon  the  sununit  of  the  slope,  who,  only 
stepping  a  few  paces  back  into  the  for- 
est, may  defy  the  boldest  riders.  Yet, 
down  this  narrow  lane,  leading  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death,  came  the  three  hun- 
dred. 

On  the  prairie,  at  the  edge  of  the 
woodland  in  which  he  knew  his  wily  foe 
lay  hidden,  Zagonyi  halted  his  command. 
He  spurred  along  the  line.  With  eager 
glance  he  scanned  each  horse  and  rider. 
To  his  officers  he  gave  the  simple  order, 
"Follow  me!  do  as  I  do!"  and  then, 
drawmg  up  in  front  of  his  men,  with  a 


voice  tremulous  and  shrill  with  emotion, 
he  spoke :  — 

"  Fellow -soldiers,  comrades,  brokers  I 
This  is  your  first  battle.  For  our  three 
hundred,  the  enemy  are  two  thousand. 
If  any  of  you  are  sick,  or  tired  by  the 
long  march,  or  if  any  think  the  number 
is  too  great,  now  is  the  time  to  turn  back." 
He  paused;  no  one  was  sick  or  tired. 
"  We  must  not  retreat  Our  honor,  the 
honor  of  our  General  and  our  country, 
tell  us  to  go  on.  I  will  lead  you.  We 
have  been  called  holiday  soldiers  for  the 
pavements  of  St  Louis;  to-day  we  will 
show  that  we  are  soldiers  for  the  battle. 
Your  watchword  shall  be,  *  The  Union 
and  Fremont!'  Draw  sabre!  By  the 
right  flank,  —  quick  trot,  —  march !  ** 

Bright  swords  flashed  in  the  sunshine, 
a  passionate  shout  burst  from  every  lip, 
and  with  one  accord,  the  trot  passing  in- 
to a  gallop,  the  compact  column  swept 
on  to  its  deadly  purpose.  Most  of  them 
were  boys.  A  few  weeks  before  they 
had  left  their  homes.  Those  who  were 
cool  enough  to  note  it  say  that  ruddy 
cheeks  grew  pale,  and  fiery  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  tears.  Who  shall  tell  what 
thoughts,  —  what  vi^ons  of  peaceful  cot- 
tages nestling  among  the  groves  of  Ken- 
tucky or  shining  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Illinois, — what  sad  recollec- 
tions of  tearful  farewells,  of  tender,  loving 
faces,  filled  their  minds  during  those  fear- 
ful moments  of  suspense  ?  No  word  was 
spoken.  With  lips  compressed,  firmly 
clenching  their  sword-hilts,  with  quick 
tramp  of  hoofs  and  clang  of  steel,  honor 
leading  and  glory  awaiting  them,  the 
young  soldiers  flew  forward,  each  brave 
rider  and  each  straining  steed  members 
of  one  huge  creature,  enormous,  terrible, 
irresistible. 

"  *T  were  worth  ten  years  of  peacefol  life,  , 
One  glance  at  their  mmy." 

They  pass  the  fair-ground.  They  are 
at  the  comer  of  the  lane  where  the  wood 
begins.  It  runs  close  to  the  fence  on  their 
lefl  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  beyond  it 
they  see  white  tents  gleaming.  They 
are  half-way  past  the  forest,  when,  sharp 
and  loud,  a  volley  of  musketry  bursts  up- 
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on  the  head  of  the  cdamn ;  hoTses  stagger, 
riders  reel  and  fall,  but  the  troop  preasea 
forward  undismayed.  The  farther  cor- 
ner of  the  wood  is  reached,  and  Zagonyi 
beholds  the  terrible  array.  Amazed,  he 
involuntarily  checks  his  horse.  The 
Rebels  are  not  surprised.  There  to  his 
left  they  stand  crowning  the  height,  foot 
and  horse  ready  to  ingulf  him,  if  he 
shall  be  rash  enough  to  go  on.  The 
road  he  is  following  declines  rapidly. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  do, — run  the 
gantlet,  gain  the  cover  of  the  hill,  and 
charge  up  the  steep.  These  thoughts 
pass  quicker  than  they  can  be  told.  He 
waves  his  sabre  over  his  head,  and  shout- 
ing, "  Forward  !  follow  me !  quick  trot  I 
gallop  !**  he  dashes  headlong  down  the 
stony  road.  The  first  company  and  most 
of  the  second  follow.  From  the  left  a 
thousand  muzzles  belch  forth  a  hissing 
flood  of  bullets ;  the  poor  fellows  clutch 
wildly  at  the  air  and  fall  from  their  sad- 
dles, and  maddened  horses  throw  them- 
selves against  the  fences.  Their  speed 
is  not  for  an  instant  checked;  farther 
down  the  hill  they  fly,  like  wasps  driven 
by  the  leaden  storm.  Sharp  volleys  pour 
oat  of  the  underbrush  at  the  left,  clear- 
bg  wide  gaps  through  their  ranks.  They 
leap  the  brook,  take  down  the  fence,  and 
draw  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  hill 
Zagonyi  looks  around  him,  and  to  his 
horror  sees  that  only  a  fourth  of  his  men 
are  with  him.  He  cries,  "  They  do  not 
come,  —  we  are  lost!"  and  frantically 
waves  his  sabre. 

He  has  not  long  to  wait.  The  de- 
lay of  the  rest  of  the  Guard  was  not 
from  hesitation.  When  Captain  Foley 
reached  the  lower  comer  of  the  wood 
and  saw  the  enemy's  line,  he  thought  a 
flank  attack  might  be  advantageously 
made.  He  ordered  some  of  his  men  to 
dismount  and  take  down  the  fence.  This 
was  done  under  a  severe  fire.  Several 
men  fell,  and  he  found  the  wood  so  dense 
that  it  could  not  be  penetrated.  Look- 
ing down  the  hill,  he  saw  the  flash  of 
Zagonyi's  sabre,  and  at  once  gave  the 
order,  "  Forward  1 "  At  the  same  time, 
lieutenant  Kennedy,  a  stalwart  Ken- 


tuckian,  shouted,  *<Come  on,  boys!  re- 
member Old  Kentucky  1  **  and  the  third 
company  of  the  Guard,  fire  on  every  side 
of  them,  -^from  behind  trees,  firom  under 
the  fences, — with  thundering  strides  and 
loud  cheers,  poured  down  the  slope  and 
rushed  to  the  side  of  ZagonyL  They  have 
lost  seventy  dead  and  wounded  men,  and 
the  carcasses  of  horses  are  strewn  along 
the  lane.  Kennedy  is  wounded  in  the 
arm  and  lies  upon  the  stones,  his  faithful 
charger  standing  motionless  beside  him. 
Lieutenant  Gofl*  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh;  he  kept  his  seat,  and  cried  out, 
"  The  devils  have  hit  me,  but  I  will  give 
it  to  them  yet ! " 

The  remnant  of  the  Guard  are  now  in 
the  field  under  the  hill,  and  from  the 
shape  of  the  ground  the  Rebel  fire  sweeps 
with  the  roar  of  a  whirlwind  over  their 
heads.  Here  we  will  leave  them  for  a 
moment,  and  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Prairie  Scouts. 

When  Foley  brought  his  troop  to  a 
halt,  Captain  Fairbanks,  at  the  head  of 
the  first  company  of  Scouts,  was  at  the 
point  where  the  first  volley  of  mubketry 
had  been  received.  The  narrow  lane 
was  crowded  by  a  dense  mass  of  strug- 
gling horses,  and  filled  with  the  tumult 
of  batde.  Captain  Fairbanks  says,  and 
he  is  corroborated  by  several  of  his  men 
who  were  near,  that  at  this  moment  an 
officer  of  the  Guard  rode  up  to  him  and 
said,  '*  They  are  flying ;  take  your  men 
down  that  lane  and  cut  ofl*  their  retreat," 
—  pointing  to  the  lane  at  the  left.  Cap- 
tain Fairbanks  was  not  able  to  identify 
the  person  who  gave  this  order.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  come  from  Zagonyi,  who 
was  several  hundred  yards  farther  on. 
Captain  Fairbanks  executed  the  order, 
followed  by  the  second  company  of  Prai- 
rie Scouts,  under  Captain  Kehoe.  Whert 
this  movement  was  made,  Captain  Naugh- 
ton,  with  the  Third  Irish  Dragoons,  had 
not  reached  the  comer  of  the  lane.  He 
came  up  at  a  gallop,  and  was  about  to 
follow  Fairbanks,  when  he  saw  a  Guards- 
man who  pointed  in  the  direction  in  which 
Zagonyi  had  gone.  He  took  this  for  an 
order,  and  obeyed  it    When  he  reached 
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the  gap  in  the  fence,  made  hj  Fdey,  not 
seeing  anything  of  the  Guard,  he  suppos- 
ed they  had  passed  through  at  that  place, 
and  gallantly  attempted  to  follow.  Thir- 
teen men  fell  in  a  few  minutes.  He  was 
shot  in  the  arm  and  dismounted.  Lieu- 
tenant Connolly  spurred  into  the  under- 
brush and  received  two  balls  through  the 
lungs  and  one  in  the  left  shoulder.  The 
Dragoons,  at  the  outset  not  more  than 
%ky  strong,  were  broken,  and,  dispirited 
by  the  loss  of  their  officers,  retired.  A 
seigeant  rallied  a  few  and  brought  them 
up  to  the  gap  again,  and  they  were  again 
driven  back.  Five  of  the  boldest  passed 
down  the  hill,  joined  Zagonyi,  and  were 
conspicuous  by  their  valor  during  the  rest 
of  the  day. — Fairbanks  and  Eehoe,  hav- 
ing gained  the  rear  and  left  of  the  ene- 
m/s  position,  made  two  or  three  assaults 
upon  detached  parties  of  the  foe,  but  did 
not  join  in  the  main  attack. 

I  now  return  to  the  Guard.  It  is  form- 
ing under  the  shelter  of  the  hill.  In 
front  with  a  gentle  inclination  rises  a 
grassy  slope  broken  by  occasional  tree- 
stumps.  A  line  of  fire  upon  the  summit 
marks  the  position  of  the  Rebel  infantry, 
and  nearer  and  on  the  top  of  a  lower 
eminence  to  the  right  stand  their  horse. 
Up  to  this  time  no  Guardsman  has  struck 
a  blow,  but  blue  coats  and  bay  horses  lie 
thick  along  the  bloody  lane.  Their  time 
has  come.  Lieutenant  Maythenyi  with 
thirty  men  is  ordered  to  attack  the  cav- 
alry. With  sabres  flashing  over  their 
heads,  the  little  band  of  heroes  spring  to- 
wards their  tremendous  foe.  Right  upon 
the  centre  they  charge.  The  dense  mass 
opens,  the  blue  coats  force  their  way  in, 
and  the  whole  Rebel  squadron  scatter  in 
disgraceful  flight  through  the  cornfields  in 
the  rear.  The  bays  follow  them,  sabring 
the  fugitives.  Days  afler,  the  enemy's 
horses  lay  thick  among  the  uncut  com. 

Zagonyi  holds  his  main  body  until  May- 
thenyi disappears  in  the  cloud  of  Rebel 
cavalry ;  then  his  voice  rises  through  the 
air, — "  In  open  order, — charge  I "  The 
line  opens  out  to  give  play  to  their  sword- 
arm.  Steeds  respond  to  the  ardor  of 
their  riders,  and  quick  as  thought,  with 


thrilling  cheers,  the  noble  hearts  rash 
into  the  leaden  torrent  which  ponra 
down  the  incline.  With  unabated  fire 
the  gallant  fellows  press  through.  Their 
fierce  onset  is  not  even  checked.  The 
foe  do  not  wait  for  them, — they  waver, 
break,  and  fly.  The  Guardsmen  spur 
into  the  midst  of  the  rout,  and  their  &st- 
falling  swords  work  a  terrible  revenge. 
Some  of  the  boldest  of.the  Southrons  re- 
treat into  the  woods,  and  continue  a  mur- 
derous fire  from  behind  trees  and  thickets. 
Seven  Guard  horses  fall  upon  a  space  not 
more  that  twenty  feet  square.  As  his 
steed  sinks  under  him,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers is  caught  around  the  shoulders  by  a 
grape-vine,  and  hangs  dangling  in  the 
air  until  he  is  cut  down  by  his  fnends. 

The  Rebel  foot  are  flying  in  furious 
haste  from  the  field.  Some  take  refiige 
in  the  fair -ground,  some  hurry  into  the 
cornfield,  but  the  greater  part  run  along 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  swarm  over  the 
fence  into  the  road,  and  hasten  to  the  vil- 
lage. The  Guardsmen  follow.  Zagonyi 
leads  them.  Over  the  loudest  roar  of 
batUe  rings  his  clarion  voice,  — "  Come 
on.  Old  Kentuck  1  I  'm  with  you  I "  And 
the  flash  of  his  sword-blade  tells  his  men 
where  to  go.  As  he  approaches  a  bam, 
a  man  steps  from  behind  the  door  and 
lowers  his  rifle ;  but  before  it  has  reach- 
ed the  level,  Zagonyi's  sabre -point  de- 
scends upon  his  head,  and  his  life-blood 
leaps  to  the  very  top  of  the  huge  barn- 
door. 

The  conflict  now  rages  through  the 
village,  —  in  the  pubUc  square,  and  along 
the  streets.  Up  and  down  the  Guards 
ride  in  squads  of  three  or  four,  and  where- 
ever  they  see  a  group  of  the  enemy  charge 
upon  and  scatter  them.  It  is  hand  to 
hand.  No  one  but  has  a  share  in  the 
fray. 

There  was  at  least  one  soldier  in  the 
Southern  ranks.  A  young  officer,  su- 
perbly mounted,  charges  alone  upon  a 
large  body  of  the  Guard.  He  passes 
through  Uie  line  unscathed,  killing  one 
man.  He  wheels,  charges  back,  and  again 
breaks  through,  killing  another  man.  A 
third  time  he  rashes  upon  the  Federal  line. 
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a  tcore  of  sabre-poiDts  confront  him,  a 
ckmd  of  ballets  fly  aroand  himy  but  he 
poshes  on  until  he  reaches  Zagonyi, — he 
pre»es  his  pistol  so  close  to  the  Major's 
side  that  he  feels  it  and  draws  conTulsiye- 
\j  back,  the  bollet  passes  through  the 
front  of  Zagonji's  coat,  who  at  the  instant 
runs  the  daring  Bebel  through  the  body, 
he  fidls,  and  the  men,  thinking  their  com- 
mander hurt,  kill  him  with  half  a  dozen 
woonds. 

**'  He  was  a  brave  man,**  said  Zagonyi 
afterwards,  ^  and  I  did  wish  to  make  him 
prisoner." 

Meanwhile  it  has  grown  dark.  The 
foe  have  left  the  village  and  the  battle  has 
ceased.  The  assembly  is  sounded,  and 
the  Guard  gathers  in  the  P/ozo.  Not  more 
than  eighty  mounted  men  appear:  the 
rest  are  killed,  wounded,  or  unhorsed.  At 
this  time  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
incidents  of  the  afiair  took  place. 

Just  before  the  charge,  Zagonyi  direct- 
ed one  of  his  buglers,  a  Frenchman,  to 
sound  a  signaL  The  bugler  did  not  seem 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  order,  but  dart- 
ed off  with  Lieutenant  Maythenyi.  A  few 
mooients  aflerwards  he  was  observed  in 
another  part  of  the  field  vigorously  pursu- 
ing the  fljring  infantry.  His  active  form 
was  always  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  When  the  line  was  formed  in  the 
Plasa^  lAffmji  noticed  the  bugler,  and  ap- 
proaching him  said,  **  In  the  midst  of  the 
battle  yoa  disobeyed  my  order.  Tou  are 
mwortfay  to  be  a  member  of  the  Guard. 
1  disniss  yoo."  The  bugler  showed  his 
bungle  to  his  indignant  commander ; — the 
Doath-piece  of  the  instrument  was  shot 
away.  He  said,  ^  The  mouth  was  shoot 
a£  I  could  not  bugle  viz  mon  bugle, 
and  so  I  bogle  viz  mon  pistol  and  sar 
bte."  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  the  brave 
Frenchman  was  not  dismissed. 

I  most  not  forget  to  mention  Sergeant 
Honter,  of  the  Kentucky  company.  Uis 
soldierly  figure  never  failed  to  attract  the 
eye  in  the  ranks  of  the  Guard.  He  had 
•erred  in  the  regular  cavalry,  and  the 
Body- Guard  had  profited  greatly  from 
^  ASX  as  a  dnll-master.  He  lost  three 
hones  in  the  fight    As  soon  as  one  was 
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killed,  he  caught  another  from  the  Reb- 
els :  the  third  horse  taken  by  him  in  this 
way  he  rode  into  St.  Louis. 

The  Sergeant  slew  ^^^^  men.  ^  I  won't 
speak  of  those  I  shot,"  said  he, — "an- 
other may  have  hit  them;  but  those  I 
touched  with  my  sabre  I  am  sure  of,  be- 
cause Ifeli  them.** 

At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  he 
came  to  the  extreme  right  and  took  posi- 
tion next  to  Zagonyi,  whom  he  followed 
closely  through  the  battle.  The  Major, 
seeing  him,  said, — 

"  Why  are  you  here,  Seigeant  Hunter? 
Your  place  is  with  your  company  on  the 
left* 

"I  kind  o'  wanted  to  be  in  the  fiont," 
was  the  answer. 

"  What  could  I  say  to  such  a  man  ?  ** 
•exclaimed  Zagonyi,  speaking  of  the  mat^* 
ter  afterwards. 

There  was  hardly  a  horse  or  rider 
among  the  survivors  that  did  not  bring 
away  some  mark  of  the  fray.  I  saw  one 
animal  with  no  less  than  seven  wounds, 
^-  none  of  them  serious.  Scabbards  were 
bent,  clothes  and  caps  pierced,  pistols  in- 
jured. I  saw  one  pistol  from  which  the 
sight  had  been  cut  as  neatly  as  it  could 
have  been  done  by  machinery.  A  piece 
of  board  a  few  inches  long  was  cut  from 
a  fence  on  the  field,  in  which  there  were 
thirty-one  shot-holes. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  The  wound- 
ed had  been  carried  to  the  hospital.  The 
dinnounted  troopers  were  placed  in  charge 
of  them, — in  the  double  capacity  of  nurs- 
es and  guards.  Zagonyi  expected  the  foe 
to  return  every  minute.  It  seemed  like^ 
madness  to  try  and  hold  the  town  with 
his  small  force,  exhausted  by  the  loag> 
march  and  desperate  fight  He  therefore 
left  Springfield,  and  retired  before  morn- 
ing twenty-five  miles  on  the  Bolivar  road. 

Captain  Fairbanks  did  not  see  his  com- 
mander after  leaving  the  column  in  the 
lane,  at  the  commencement  of  the  en-^ 
gagement  About  dusk  he  repaired  Uy 
the  prairie,  and  remained  there  within  a 
mile  of  the  village  until  midnight,  whea 
he  followed  Zagonyi,  reJQining^.him.in  thft. 
morning. 
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I  wSl  now  Tetam  to  Major  Wbite. 
During  the  conflict  upon  the  hill,  he  was 
in  the  forest  near  the  front  of  the  Reb- 
el line.  Here  his  horse  was  shot  un- 
der him.  Ci4>tain  Wroton  kept  careibl 
watch  over  him.  When  the  flight  bo> 
gan  he  harried  White  away,  and,  accom- 
panied hy  a  squad  of  eleven  men,  took 
him  ten  miles  into  the  countiy.  They 
Bl(^>ped  at  a  farm-house  for  the  night 
White  discovered  that  their  host  was  a 
Union  man.  His  parole  having  expired, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  momentary 
absence^  of  his  captor  to  speak  to  the 
fitfmer,  telling  him  who  he  was,  and  ask- 
ing him  to  send  for  assistance.  The 
coantr3rman  mounted  his  son  upon  his 
swiAest  horse,  and  sent  him  for  succor. 
The  party  lay  down  by  the  fire.  White 
being  placed  in  the  midst  The  Bebeb 
were  soon  asleep,  but  there  was  no  sleep 
lor  the  Major.  He  listened  anxiously  for 
the  footsteps  of  his  rescuers.  After  long, 
weary  hours,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses. 
He  arose,  and  walking  on  tiptoe,  cautious- 
ly stepping  over  his  sleeinng  guards,  he 
reached  the  door  and  silently  unfastened 
it  The  Union  men  rushed  into  the  room 
and  took  the  astoni^ed  Wroton  and  his 
followers  prisoners.  At  daybreak  White 
rode  into  Springfield  at  the  head  of  his 
c^ttives  and  a  nK>tley  band  of  Home- 
Guards.  He  found  the  Federals  still  in 
possession  of  the  place.  As  the  officer  of 
highest  rank,  he  took  command.  His  gar- 
rison consisted  of  twenty-four  men.  He 
stationed  twenty-two  (^  them  as  pickets 
in  the  out^irts  of  the  village,  and  held 
the  other  two  as  a  reserve.  At  noon  the 
enemy  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  and  asked 
penmssion  to  bury  their  dead.  Major 
White  received  the  flag  with  proper 
ceremony,  but  said  that  General  Sigel 
was  in  conmiand  and  the  request  would 
hav«  to  be  referred  to  him.  Sigel  was 
then  forty  miles  away.  In  a  short  time 
a  written  communication  purporting  to 
oome  from  General  Sigel,  saying  that  the 
Rebels  might  send  a  party  under  certain 
leetrictions  to  bury  their  dead,  White 


drew  in  some  of  his  pickets,  stationed 
them  about  the  field,  and  under  their  sur- 
veillance the  Southern  dead  were  buried. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  reported  by 
some  of  their  working  party,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  killed.  The  num- 
ber of  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained. 
After  the  conflict  had  drifted  away  from, 
the  hill-side,  some  of  the  foe  had  returned 
to  the  field,  taken  away  their  wounded, 
and  robbed  our  dead.  The  loss  of  the 
Guard  was  fifty-three  out  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  actually  engaged,  twelve 
men  having  been  le^  by  Zagonyi  in 
charge  of  his  train.  The  Prairie  Scouts 
reported  a  loss  of  thirty-one  out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty :  half  of  these  be- 
longed to  the  Irish  Dragoons.  In  a  neigh- 
l)oring  field  an  Irishman  was  found  stark 
and  stiff,  still  clinging  to  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  which  was  thrust  through  the  body 
of  a  Rebel  who  lay  beside  him.  Within  a 
few  feet  a  second  Rebel  lay,  shot  through 
the  head. 

I  have  given  a  statement  of  this  affiur 
drawn  from  the  testimony  taken  before  a 
Court  of  Inquiry,  from  conversations  with 
men  who  were  engaged  upon  both  sides, 
and  from  a  carefol  examination  of  the 
locality.  It  was  the  first  essay  of  raw 
troops,  and  yet  there  are  few  more  bril- 
liant achievements  in  history. 

It  is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  teU 
what  followed.  The  heroism  of  the  Guard 
was  rewarded  by  such  treatment  as  we 
blush  to  record.  Upon  their  return  to 
St  Louis,  rations  and  forage  were  denied 
them,  the  men  were  compelled  to  wear  the 
clothing  soiled  and  torn  in  battle,  they 
were  promptly  disbanded,  and  the  officers 
retired  from  service.  The  swords  which 
pricked  the  clouds  and  let  the  joyfUl  sun- 
shine of  victory  into  the  darkness  of  con- 
stant defeat  are  now  idle.  But  the  fame 
of  the  Guard  is  secure.  Out  from  that 
fiery  baptism  they  came  children  of  the 
nation,  and  American  song  and  story  will 
carry  their  heroic  triumph  down  to  the 
latest  generation. 
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To  ikt  EdUon  of  the  Atlaxtio  Monthly. 

JaaUm,  ^^  Jan.,  1862. 

Qkhtlzmkit,—  I  was  highly  gratified  b^  the  inseftion  of  a  portion  of  mj  letter  in  the  last 
number  of  yoar  valuable  and  entertaining  Miscellany,  though  in  a  type  which  rendered  its 
nbfUoce  inaccessible  even  to  the  beantifial  new  spectacles  presented  to  me  by  a  Committee  of 
tha  Parish  on  New-Tear's  Day.  I  trust  that  I  was  able  to  bear  your  very  oonsidtrabla  abridg* 
ment  of  my  lucubrations  with  a  spirit  becoming  f  Christian.  My  third  grand-daughter,  Be- 
bekah,  aged  fourteen  years,  and  whom  I  have  trained  to  read  slowly  and  with  proper  enk- 
phasis,  (a  practice  too  much  neglected  in  our  modem  systems  of  education,)  read  aloud  to  me 
the  excellent  essay  upon  "  Old  Age,*'  the  anthour  of  which  I  cannot  help  soapecting  to  be  a 
yoong  man  who  has  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  have  snow  {cam^  morota)  upon  his  own 
roof.  JHttobfe  frigtu^  large  mper  foco  Ugna  reponen$^  is  a  rule  for  the  young,  whose  wood-pila 
is  yet  abundant  for  such  cheerful  lenitives.  A  good  life  behind  him  is  tha  best  thing  to  keep 
an  old  man's  shoulders  from  shivering  at  every  breath  of  sorrow  or  ill-fortune.  But  methinks 
it  were  easier  for  an  old  man  to  feel  the  disadvantages  of  youth  than  the  advantages  of  age.  Of 
these  latter  I  reckon  one  of  the  chiefest  to  be  this:  that  we  attach  a  less  inordinate  value  to  oar 
own  productions,  and,  distrusting  daily  more  and  more  our  own  wisdom,  (with  the  conoeit  where- 
of at  twenty  we  wrap  ourselves  away  from  knowledge  as  with  a  garment,)  do  reconcile  ourselvea 
with  the  wisdom  of  God.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  room  might  have  beoi  made  for 
the  residue  of  the  anecdote  relating  to  Deacon  Tinkham,  which  would  not  only  have  gratified 
a  natural  curiosity  oa  the  part  of  the  publick,  (as  I  have  reason  to  know  from  several  letten 
of  inquiry  already  received,)  but  would  also,  as  I  think,  have  largely  increased  the  circulation 
of  your  Magazine  in  this  town.  Nihil  kumani  aUenum^  there  is  a  curiosity  about  the  affairs 
of  our  neighbours  which  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  even  commendable.  But  I  shaO  abide''  a 
more  fitting  season. 

As  touching  the  following  literary  effort  of  Esquire  Biglow,  much  might  be  profitably  said 
oo  the  topick  of  IdylUck  and  Pastoral  Poetry,  and  concerning  the  proper  distinctions  to  be  made 
between  them,  from  Theocritus,  the  inventor  of  the  former,  to  Collins,  the  latest  authour  I  know 
of  who  has  emulated  the  classicks  in  the  latter  style.  But  in  the  time  of  a  civil  war  worthy  a 
MQton  to  defend  and  a  Lucan  to  sing,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  publick,  never 
too  studious  of  serious  instruction,  might  not  consider  other  objects  more  deserving  of  present 
attention.  Concerning  the  title  of  IdyU,  which  Mr.  Biglow  has  adopted  at  my  suggestion,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  aaimadvert,  that  the  name  properlv  signifies  a  poem  somewhat  rustick 
in  phrase,  (for,  though  the  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  (he  particular  dialect  employed  by  The- 
oerittts,  they  are  universanimous  both  as  to  its  rusticity  and  its  capacity  of  rising  now  and  then 
to  the  level  of  more  elevated  sentiments  and  expressions,)  while  it  is  also  descriptive  of  real 
seenery  and  manners.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  production  now  in  question  (which 
hare  and  there  bears  perhaps  too  plainly  the  marks  of  my  correcting  hand)  does  partake  of  the 
Mtnre  of  a  Pastoral,  inasmuch  as  the  interlocutors  therein  are  purely  imaginary  beings,  and  the 
whole  ia  little  better  than  nawvoi  aiuac  bvap.  The  plot  was,  as  I  believe,  suggested  by  the 
**  Twa  Brigfs  "  of  Robert  Bums,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the  last  century,  as  that  fbond  ita  prototype 
in  the  **  Mutual  Complaint  of  Plainstanes  and  Causey  "  by  Fergusson,  though  the  metre  of  this 
latter  be  different  by  a  foot  in  each  verse.  I  reminded  my  talented  young  parishioner  and* 
friend  that  Concord  Bridge  had  long  since  yielded  to  the  edacious  tooth  of  Time.  But  he 
anaweied  me  to  this  effect:  that  there  was  no  greater  mistake  of  an  anthour  than  to  suppose 
the  reader  bad  no  fiucy  of  his  own;  that,  if  once  that  faculty  was  to  be  called  into  activity,  it 
were  httUr  to  be  in  for  the  whole  sheep  than  the  shoulder;  and  that  he  knew  Concord  like  a  book, 
»aa  expreaaion  qaeetionable  in  propriety,  since  there  are  few  things  with  which  he  is  not  more 
Ihmiliar  than  with  the  printed  page.  In  proof  of  what  he  affirmed,  he  showed  me  some  verses 
wUcfa  wHfa  others  he  had  stricken  out  as  too  much  delayhig  the  action,  bat  which  I  commu- 
nicate in  this  place  because  they  rightly  define  **  pnnkin-seed,"  (which  Mr.  Bartlett  would  have 
aUnd  of  peitli,— a  creators  to  which  I  have  found  a  rod  or  pole  not  to  be  so  easily  equivalent 
in  our  inland  waters  as  in  the  books  of  arithmetic,)  and  because  it  conveys  an  enloglnm  on  the 
wofthy  aoa  of  an  exoeUeot  fiither,  with  whose  aognaintance  (<A««,  Juffoou  amml )  I  was  fonnevlx 

**  Bat  wmadajs  tbs  Bridffs  aloH  w«t  tfasf  Aow, 
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I  know  the  Tillage,  though :  wu  sent  there  onoe 
A-eohooUn^  cos  to  home  I  plajed  the  donee; 
An'  I  ^re  ben  eenoe  ft-Tidtin*  the  Jedge, 
Whose  gardiog  whispers  with  the  rlrer's  edge, 
Where  I  *Te  lot  mornings,  la^  u  the  bream, 
Whose  onlj  business  is  to  head  np-stream, 
(We  call  *em  punkin-seed,)  or  else  in  chat 
Along  'th  the  Jedge,  who  oorers  with  his  hat 
More  wit  an*  gumption  an'  shrewd  Yankee  sense 
Than  there  is  mosses  on  an  ole  stone  fence." 

Conoernlng  the  subject-matter  of  the  verses  I  bare  not  tbe  leisnre  at  present  to  write  so  AiUy 
as  I  could  wish,  my  time  being  occupied  with  tbe  preparation  of  a  discourse  for  tbe  forthcoming 
bi-centenaiy  celebration  of  tbe  first  settlement  of  Jaalam  East  Parish.  It  may  gratify  tbe  pub- 
lick  interest  to  mention  the  circumstance,  that  my  investigations  to  this  end  have  enabled  me  to 
verify  the  fact  (of  much  historick  importance,  and  hitherto  hotly  debated)  that  Sbearjasbub  Tar- 
box  was  the  first  child  of  white  parentage  bom  in  this  town,  being  named  in  his  father's  will 
imder  date  August  7^,  or  9^,  1662.  It  is  well  known  that  those  who  advocate  tbe  claims  of 
Mehetable  Goings  are  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  her  existence  prior  to  October  of  that  year. 
As  respects  the  settlement  of  the  Mason  and  SlideU  question,  Mr.  Biglow  has  not  incorrectly 
stated  the  popular  sentiment,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  its  expression  in  this  locality.  For  myself, 
I  feel  more  sorrow  than  resentment;  for  I  am  old  enough  to  have  heard  those  talk  of  England  who 
stiH,  even  after  tbe  unhappy  estrangement,  could  not  unschool  their  lips  f)rom  calling  her  the 
Mother-Countiy.  But  England  has  insisted  on  ripping  up  old  wounds,  and  has  undone  the  heal- 
ing work  of  fifty  years;  for  nations  do  not  reason,  they  only  feel,  and  tbe  ^prete  injuria  forma 
rankles  in  their  minds  as  bitterly  as  in  that  of  a  woman.  And  because  this  is  so,  I  feel  the 
more  satis&ction  that  our  Government  has  acted  (as  all  Governments  should,  standing  as  they 
do  between  the  people  and  their  passions)  as  if  it  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  There  are 
fliree  short  and  simple  words,  the  hardest  of  all  to  pronounce  in  any  language,  (and  I  suspect 
they  were  no  easier  before  tbe  confusion  of  tongues,)  but  which  no  man  or  nation  that  cannot 
utter  can  claim  to  have  arrived  at  manhood.  Those  words  are,  /  was  wrong ;  and  I  am  proud,  that, 
wbile  England  played  the  boy,  our  rulers  had  strength  enough  fh>m  below  and  wisdom  eneugh 
fh>m  above  to  quit  themselves  like  men.  Let  us  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  authority  over 
us,  and  curb  our  own  tongues,*  remembering  that  (jeneral  Wait  commonly  proves  in  the  end 
more  than  a  match  for  General  Headlong,  and  that  the  Good  Book  ascribes  safety  to  a  multi- 
tude, indeed,  but  not  to  a  mob,  of  counsellours.  Let  us  remember  and  perpend  the  words  of  Paulua 
Emillus  to  the  people  of  Rome:  that,  "if  they  judged  they  could  manage  tbe  war  to  more  ad- 
vantage by  any  other,  he  would  willingly  yield  up  his  charge;  but  if  they  confided  in  him,  (key 
were  noi  to  make  tkemidves  his  colleagues  in  his  office,  or  raise  reports,  or  criticize  his  actions,  but, 
without  talking,  siqjphf  him  with  means  and  assistance  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war;  for, 
^  they  proposed  to  command  their  own  commander,  they  would  render  this  eapedition  more  ri^cubus 
than  the  former  .**  (  Vide  PhUarchum  in  vitA  P.  E. )  Let  us  also  not  forget  what  tbe  same  excellent 
authour  says  concerning  Perseus's  fear  of  spending  money,  and  not  permit  tbe  covetousness  of 
Brother  Jonathan  to  be  the  g^od-fortune  of  Jefferson  Davis.  For  my  own  part,  tilll  am  ready 
to  admit  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  my  pulpit,  I  shall  abstain  ftom,  planning  his  battles.  Pa- 
tience is  the  armour  of  a  nation ;  and  in  our  desire  for  peace,  let  us  never  be  willing  to  surren- 
der the  Constitution  bequeathed  us  by  fibbers  at  least  as  wise  as  ourselves,  (even  with  Jefferson 
Davis  to  help  us,)  and,  with  those  degenerate  Romans,  tuta  etpresentia  quam  Vetera  etpericulosa 
nolle. 

With  respect. 

Your  ob*  bumble  scrv*, 

Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M. 

*  And  not  only  our  own  tongues,  but  the  pens  of  others,  which  are  swift  to  conrer  usefbl  intelligence  to 
the  enemy.  This  is  no  new  inconvenience  ]for,  under  date  3"!  June,  1746,  General  Pepperell  wrote  thus  to 
Oovemour  Shirley  from  Lonisbonrg:  — "  What  your  SxoeUeney  observes  of  the  army*«  being  mads  ac- 
quainud  with  any  ^ans proposed,  until  ready  to  be  put  in  execution,  has  always  been  disagreeable  tome, 
and  I  have  given  many  cautions  relating  to  It.  But  when  your  EzoeUenoy  considers  that  our  Qmnca  of 
War  consists  of  more  than  twenty  members,  am  persuaded  yon  will  think  It  impostibU  for  me  to  hinder  u, 
If  any  of  them  will  persist  in  communicating  to  Infeiiour  oncers  and  soldiers  what  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 
I  am  Infbrmed  that  the  Boston  newspapers  are  filled  with  paragraphs  ttom  private  letters  relating  to  tbe 
expedition.  Will  your  Ezoellenoy  permit  me  to  say  I  think  it  may  be  of  ill  consequence?  Would  It  not 
be  convenient.  If  your  BzoeUenoy  should  Ibrfald  the  Printers*  inserting  such  news?  >'  YerUy,  if  tempora 
muta$Uur,  we  may  questton  the  et  nos  mutamur  in  iUis ;  and  If  tongues  be  leaky,  it  will  need  all  hands  at 
the  pumps  to  save  the  Ship  of  State.  Onr  history  dates  and  repeats  itself.  If  Sassyons  (rather  than  Aloi- 
bladas)  find  a  parallel  In  Beauregard,  so  Weakwash,  as  he  is  called  by  the  bxmve  Ueutenant  lion  CKwdiner, 
need  not  seek  tsx  among  onr  own  Sachems  tot  his  antitype. 
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I  LOVE  to  start  out  arter  night 's  begun, 

An'  all  the  chores  aboat  the  farm  are  done, 

The  critters  milked  an'  foddered,  gates  shet  fast. 

Tools  cleaned  aginst  to-morrer,  snpper  past, 

An'  Nancy  damin'  by  her  ker'sene  lamp, — 

I  love,  I  say,  to  start  upon  a  tramp, 

To  shake  the  kinkles  out  o'  back  an'  legs. 

An'  kind  o'  rack  my  life  off  from  the  dregs 

Thet  's  apt  to  settle  in  the  buttery-hutch 

Of  folks  thet  foller  in  one  rut  too  much :  ^ 

Hard  work  is  good  an'  wholesome,  past  all  doubt ; 

But 't  ain't  so,  ef  the  mind  gits  tuckered  out 

Now,  bein'  bom  in  Middlesex,  you  know. 

There  's  certin  spots  where  I  like  best  to  go : 

The  Concord  road,  for  instance,  (I,  for  one. 

Most  gin'lly  oilers  call  it  John  BulTs  Run,)  -— 

The  field  o'  Lexin*ton,  where  England  tried 

The  fastest  colors  thet  she  ever  dyed,  — 

An'  Concord  Bridge,  thet  Davis,  when  he  came. 

Found  was  the  bee-line  track  to  heaven  an'  fame,— ^ 

£z  all  roads  be  by  natur',  ef  your  soul 

Don't  sneak  thru  shun-pikes  so  's  to  save  the  tolL 

They  're  'most  too  fur  away,  take  too  much  time 

To  visit  often,  ef  it  ain't  in  rhyme ; 

But  there  's  a  walk  thet 's  hendier,  a  sight, 

An'  suits  me  fust-rate  of  a  winter's  night,  — 

I  mean  the  round  whale's-back  o'  Prospect  Hill. 

I  love  to  loiter  there  while  night  grows  still, 

An'  in  the  twinklin'  villages  about. 

Fust  here,  then  there,  the  well-saved  lights  goes  ont^ 

An'  nary  sound  but  watch-dogs'  false  alarms. 

Or  muffled  cock-crows  from  the  drowsy  farms. 

Where  some  wise  rooster  (men  act  jest  thet  way) 

Stands  to  H  thet  moon-rise  is  the  break  o'  day : 

So  Mister  Seward  sticks  a  three-months  pin 

Where  the  war  'd  oughto  end,  then  tries  agin ;  — 

My  gran'ther's  rule  was  safer  'n  't  is  to  crow: 

Don't  never  prophesy — onUss  ye  know. 

I  love  to  muse  there  till  it  kind  o'  seems 
£z  ef  the  world  went  eddyin'  off  in  dreams. 
The  Northwest  wind  thet  twitches  at  my  baird 
Blows  out  o'  sturdier  days  not  easy  scared. 
An'  the  same  moon  thet  this  December  shines 
Starts  out  the  tents  an'  booths  o'  Putnam's  lines ; 
The  rail-fence  posts,  acrost  the  hill  thet  runs. 
Turn  ghosts  o*  sogers  should'rin'  ghosts  o'  guns ; 
JSz  wheels  the  sentry,  glints  a  flash  o'  light 
Along  the  firelock  won  at  Concord  Fight, 
An'  'twixt  the  silences,  now  fur,  now  nigh. 
Rings  the  sharp  chellenge,  hums  the  low  reply. 
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£z  I  "was  settin'  so,  it  wam't  long  senoe, 

Mxin'  the  perfect  with  the  present  tense, 

I  heerd  two  voices  som'^s  in  the  air, 

Though,  ef  I  was  to  die,  I  can't  tell  where : 

Voices  I  call  'em :  't  was  a  kind  o'  sough 

Like  pine-trees  thet  the  wind  is  geth'rin'  through ; 

An',  fact,  I  thought  it  wob  the  wind  a  spell,  — 

Then  some  misdoubted, — oould  n't  iairij  tell, — 

Fust  sure,  then  not,  jest  as  you  hold  an  eel,  — 

I  knowed,  an'  did  n't, — finlly  seemed  to  leel 

T  was  Goncord  Bridge  artdkin'  off  to  kill 

With  the  Stone  SpUce  thet 's  druv  thru  Bunker  HiU : 

Whether  't  was  so,  or  ef  I  only  dreamed, 

I  could  n't  say ;  I  tell  it  ez  it  seemed. 

THX  BBIDGB. 

Wal,  neighbor,  tell  us,  wut  's  turned  up  thet  'a  new  ? 

You  're  younger  'n  I  be, — nigher  Boston,  tu ; 

An'  down  to  Boston,  ef  you  take  their  showin', 

Wut  they  don't  know  ain't  hardly  wuth  the  knowin'. 

There  's  surUhin*  goin'  on,  I  know :  las'  night 

The  British  sogers  killed  in  our  gret  fight 

(Nigh  fifty  year  they  bed  n't  stirred  nor  spoke) 

Made  sech  a  coil  you  'd  thought  a  dam  bed  broke : 

Why,  one  he  up  an'  beat  a  revellee 

With  his  own  crossbones  on  a  holler  tree, 

Till  all  the  graveyards  swarmed  out  like  a  hive 

With  fiices  I  hain't  seen  sence  Seventy-five. 

Wut  is  the  news  ?    "T  ain't  good,  or  they  'd  be  cheerin'. 

Speak  slow  an'  clear,  for  I  'm  some  hard  o'  hearin'. 

1HB  MOHIICXMT. 

I  don't  know  hardly  ef  it 's  good  or  bad, 

THB  BBXDOB. 

At  wust,  it  can't  be  wus  than  wut  we  've  had. 

THB  MOIOMXXT. 

You  know  them  envys  thet  the  Bebbles  sent, 
An'  Cap'n  Wilkes  he  borried  o'  the  Trent  ? 

TBS  BBinGX. 

Wut  I  hev  they  hanged  'em  ?    Then  their  wits  is  gone  I 
Thet 's  a  sure  way  to  make  a  goose  a  swan  t 

THB  MOZOMBlfT. 

No :  England  she  wndd  hev  'em,  Fee^  Fmo^  F\ml 
(£z  though  she  hed  n't  foob  enough  to  home,) 
So  they  've  returned  'em 

TBM  BBmOB. 

Hev  they  ?    Wal,  by  heaven, 
Thet 's  the  wust  news  I  "ve  heerd  sence  Seventy-seven  1 
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By  George^  I  meaai  to  My,  thoagh  I  declare 
It 't  'most  enough  to  make  a  deacon  swear. 

THB  MOHIMBirr. 

Now  don't  go  off  half-cock :  folks  never  gains 
B7  nsin'  pepper^arse  instid  o*  brains. 
Come,  neighbor,  yon  don't  understand  — 

THB  BBIDGB. 

How?    Hey? 
Not  understand  ?    Why,  wnt  's  to  hender,  pray  ? 
Must  I  go  huntin'  round  to  find  a  chap 
To  tell  me  when  my  face  hes  hed  a  slap  ? 

THS  MOHIMKirr. 

See  here :  the  BritiA  they  found  out  a  flaw 

In  Cap'n  Wilkes's  readin'  0'  the  law : 

(They  make  all  laws,  yon  know,  an'  so,  o'  course. 

It 's  nateral  they  should  understand  their  force :) 

He  'd  oughto  took  the  vessel  into  port. 

An'  hed  her  sot  on  by  a  reg'lar  court ; 

She  was  a  mail-ship,  an'  a  steamer,  tu, 

An'  thet,  they  say,  hec  changed  the  pint  o'  view, 

Coz  the  old  practice,  bein'  meant  for  sails, 

£f  tried  spoA  a  steamer,  kind  o'  fails ; 

You  may  take  out  despatches,  but  you  mas'  nt 

Take  nary  man 

THS    BKIDOB. 

Yon  mean  to  say,  you  dus'  n't  1 
Changed  pint  0^  view  I    No,  no,  —  it 's  overboard 
With  law  an'  gospel,  when  their  ox  is  gored  1 
I  tell  ye,  England's  law,  on  sea  an'  land, 
Hez  oilers  ben,  '*  /  *ve  gut  the  heaviest  hand,** 
Take  nary  man  ?    Fine  preach!  n'  from  her  lips  1 
Why,  she  hez  taken  hunderds  from  our  ships, 
An'  would  agin,  an'  swear  she  hed  a  right  to^ 
£f  we  wam't  strong  enough  to  be  perlite  ta 
Of  all  the  sarse  thet  I  can  call  to  mind, 
England  dooi  make  the  most  onpleasant  kind : 
It 's  you  're  the  sinner  oilers,  she  's  the  saint ; 
Wut  's  good  's  all  English,  all  thet  is  n't  ain't ; 
Wut  profits  her  is  oilers  right  an'  just. 
An'  ef  you  dont  read  Scriptur  so,  you  must ; 
She  's  praised  herself  ontil  she  fairly  thinks 
There  ain't  no  light  in  Natur  when  she  winks ; 
Hain't  she  the  Ten  Comman'ments  in  her  pus  ? 
Could  the  world  stir  'thout  she  went,  tu,  ez  nus  ? 
She  ain't  like  other  mortals,  thet 's  a  fact : 
She  never  stopped  the  habmhcorpus  act, 
Nor  specie  payments,  nor  she  never  yet  ^ 
Cut  down  the  inf  rest  on  her  public  debt ; 
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She  don't  pat  down  rebellions,  lets  'em  breed. 
An'  's  oilers  willin'  Ireland  should  secede ; 
She  's  all  thet  's  honest,  honnable,  an'  fair. 
An'  when  the  yartoos  died  they  made  her  heur. 

THB  XONIMEirT. 

Wal,  wal,  two  wrongs  don't  never  make  a  right ; 
Ef  we  're  mistaken,  own  it,  an'  don't  fight : 
For  gracious'  sake,  hain't  we  enough  to  da 
Thout  gittin'  up  a  fight  with  Enghind,  tu  ? 
She  thinks  we  ^  rabble-rid 

THX  BBIDOB 

An'  so  we  can't 
Distinguish  'twixt  You  ought  n't  an'  You  shan't  I 
She  jedges  by  herself;  she  's  no  idear 
How  't  stiddies  folks  to  give  'em  their  fair  sheer : 
The  odds  'twixt  her  an'  us  is  plain  's  a  steeple,^ 
Her  People  's  turned  to  Mob,  our  Mob 's  turned*  People* 

THB  UOHUMEXT. 

She  's  riled  jes'  now 

THB  BRIDGB 

Plain  proof  her  cause  ain't  strong,  — 
The  one  thet  fust  gits  mad 's  most  oilers  wrong. 

THB  XONIMXirr. 

You  're  oilers  quick  to  set  your  back  aridge, — 
Though  't  suits  a  tom-cat  more  'n  a  sober  bridge : 
Don't  you  git  het :  they  thought  the  thing  was  planned ; 
They  11  cool  ofi*  when  they  come  to  understand. 

THB    BBIDGE. 

Ef  ihet  's  wut  you  expect,  you  11  Aw  to  wait : 
Folks  never  understand  the  folks  they  hate : 
She  '11  fin'  some  other  grievance  jest  ez  good, 
'Fore  the  month  's  out,  to  git  misunderstood. 
England  cool  off  1    She  11  do  it,  ef  she  sees 
She  's  run  her  head  into  a  swarm  o'  bees. 
I  ain't  so  prejudiced  ez  wut  you  spose : 
I  hev  thought  England  was  the  best  thet  goes ; 
Remember,  (no,  you  can't,)  when  /  was  reared, 
God  save  the  King  was  all  the  tune  you  heerd : 
But  it 's  enough  to  turn  Wachuset  roun', 
This  stumpin'  fellers  when  you  think  they  're  down. 

THB  UOVTMXST. 

But,  neighbor,  ef  they  prove  their  claim  at  law, 
The  best  way  is  to  settle,  an'  not  jaw. 
An'  don't  le'  's  mutter  'bout  the  awfle  bricks 
We  11  give  'em,  ef  we  ketch  'em  in  a  fix : 
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That  'ere  's  most  frequently  tbe  kin'  o*  talk 

Of  critters  can't  be  kicked  to  toe  the  chalk ; 

Your  •*  Yon  '11  see  n«x'  time ! "  an'  "  Look  out  bimeby ! " 

Most  oilers  ends  in  eatin'  umble-pie. 

T  wun't  pay  to  scringe  to  England :  will  it  pay 

To  fear  thet  meaner  bully,  old  "  They  11  say  "  ? 

Suppose  they  du  say :  words  are  dreffle  bores, 

But  they  ain't  quite  so  bad  ez  seventy-fours. 

Wut  England  wants  is  jest  a  wedge  to  fit 

Where  it  '11  help  to  widen  out  our  split : 

She  's  found  her  wedge,  an'  't  ain't  for  us  to  come 

An'  lend  the  beetle  thet 's  to  drive  it  home. 

For  growed-up  folks  like  us  't  would  be  a  scandle. 

When  we  git  sarsed,  to  fly  right  off  the  handle. 

England  ain't  oXi  bad,  coz  she  thinks  us  blind : 

Ef  she  can't  change  her  skin,  she  can  her  mind ; 

An'  you  will  see  her  change  it  double-quick, 

Soon  ez  we  've  proved  thet  we  're  a-goin'  to  lick. 

She  an'  Columby  's  gut  to  be  fas'  friends ; 

For  the  world  prospers  by  their  privit  ends : 

'T  would  put  the  clock  back  all  o'  fifty  years, 

Ef  they  should  fall  together  by  the  ears. 

THS   BBIDGB. 

You  may  be  right ;  but  hearken  in  your  ear,  — 

I  'm  older  'n  you, —  Peace  wun't  keep  house  with  Fear : 

Ef  you  want  peace,  the  thing  you  've  gut  to  du 

Is  jest  to  show  you  're  up  to  fightin',  tu. 

J  recollect  how  sailors'  rights  was  won 

Yard  locked  in  yard,  hot  gun-lip  kissin'  gun : 

Why,  afore  thet,  John  Bull  sot  up  thet  he 

Hed  gut  a  kind  o'  mortgage  on  the  sea ; 

You  'd  thought  he  held  by  Gran'ther  Adam's  will. 

An'  ef  you  knuckle  down,  Ae  11  think  so  stilL 

Better  thet  all  our  ships  an'  all  their  crews 

Should  sink  to  rot  in  ocean's  dreamless  ooze. 

Each  torn  flag  wavin'  chellenge  ez  it  went. 

An'  each  dumb  gun  a  brave  man's  moniment, 

Than  seek  sech  peace  ez  only  cowards  crave  : 

Give  mt  the  peace  of  dead  men  or  of  brave  I 

THS  MOimcBirr. 

I  say,  ole  boy,  it  ain't  the  Glorious  Fourth : 

You  *d  oughto  learned  'fore  this  wut  talk  wuz  worth. 

It  ain't  our  nose  thet  gits  put  out  o'  jint ; 

It 's  England  thet  gives  up  her  dearest  pint 

We  've  gut,  I  tell  ye  now,  enough  to  du 

In  our  own  femly  fight,  afore  we  're  thru. 

I  hoped,  las'  spring,  jest  arter  Sumter's  shame. 

When  every  flag-^aff  flapped  its  tethered  flame, 

An'  all  the  people,  startled  from  their  doubt. 

Come  must'rin'  to  the  flag  with  sech  a  ^out,  — 
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I  hoped  to  see  tlungs  settled  'fore  this  fall, 
The  Rebbles  licked,  Jeff  Davis  hanged,  an'  all ; 
Then  come  Bull  Run,  an'  tence  then  I  've  ben  waitin' 
Like  bo^rs  in  Jennooary  thaw  for  skatln', 
Nothin'  to  du  but  watch  my  shadder's  trace 
Swing,  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  roun'  my  base, 
With  daylight's  flood  an'  ebb :  it 's  gittin'  slow, 
An'  I  'most  think  we  'd  better  let  'em  go. 
I  telJ  ye  wut,  this  war 's  a-goin'  to  cost 

THE  BBIBGB. 

An'  I  tell  you  it  wun't  be  money  lost ; 
Taxes  milks  dry,  but,  neighbor,  you  '11  allow 
Thet  havin'  things  onsettled  kills  the  cow : 
We  've  gut  to  fix  this  thing  for  good  an'  all ; 
It 's  no  use  buildin'  wut 's  a-goin'  to  fall. 
I  'm  older  'n  you,  an'  I  've  seen  things  an'  men. 
An'  here  's  wut  my  experience  hez  ben : 
Folks  thet  worked  thorough  was  the  ones  thet  thriv, 
But  bad  woHl  follers  ye  ez  long  's  ye  live ; 
You  can't  git  red  on  't ;  jest  ez  sure  ez  sin, 
It 's  oilers  askin'  to  be  done  agin : 
£f  we  should  part,  it  would  n't  be  a  week 
'Fore  your  sofl-soddered  peace  would  spring  aleak. 
We  've  turned  our  cufis  up,  but,  to  put  her  thru. 
We  must  git  mad  an'  off  with  jackets,  tu ; 
'T  wun't  du  to  think  thet  killin'  ain't  perlite,  — 
/;  You  've  gut  to  be  in  aimest,  ef  you  fight ; 
Why,  two-thirds  o'  the  Rebbles  'ould  cut  dirt, 
£f  they  once  thought  thet  Guv*ment  meant  to  hurt ; 
An'  I  du  wish  our  Gin'rals  hed  in  mind 
The  folks  in  front  more  than  the  folks  behind ;     a 
You  wun't  do  much  ontil  you  think  it 's  God,     ^ 
An'  not  constitoounts,  thet  holds  the  rod ;  v^ 

We  want  some  more  o*  Gideon's  sword,  I  jedge, 
For  proclamations  hain't  no  gret  of  ed<);e ; 
There  's  nothin'  for  a  cancer  but  the  knife, 
Onless  you  set  by  't  more  than  by  your  life. 
/  've  seen  hard  times ;  I  see  a  war  begun 
Thet  folks  thet  love  their  bellies  never  'd  won,  — 
Fharo  's  lean  kine  hung  on  for  seven  long  year,  — 
But  when  't  was  done,  we  did  n*t  count  it  dear. 
Why,  law  an'  order,  honor,  civil  right, 
£f  they  airCt  wuth  it,  wut  is  wuth  a  fight  ? 
I  'm  older  'n  you :  the  plough,  the  axe,  the  mill, 
All  kinds  o'  labor  an'  all  kinds  o'  skill, 
Would  be  a  rabbit  in  a  wile-caf  s  claw, 
Ef  't  wam't  for  thet  slow  critter,  'stablished  law ; 
Onsettle  thet^  an'  all  the  world  goes  whiz, 
A  screw  is  loose  in  everythin'  there  is : 
Good  buttresses  once  setded,  don't  you  fret 
An'  stir  'em :  take  a  bridge's  word  for  thet  I 
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Young  folks  are  amart,  bat  all  am't  good  thet  's  new ; 
I  goess  the  gran'thera  thej  knowed  simthiB',  ta. 

ZRB  MONIMKirr. 

Amen  to  thet  1  build  sure  in  the  beginnin', 
An'  then  don't  nerer  tech  the  underpinnin' : 
Th'  older  a  Guv'ment  is,  the  better  't  suits ; 
New  ones  hunt  folks's  corns  out  like  new  boots : 
Change  jest  for  change  is  like  those  big  hotels 
Where  ^ey  shift  plates,  an'  let  ye  live  on  smells. 

THB  BRIDGB. 

Wal,  don't  give  up  afore  the  ship  goes  down : 
It 's  a  stiff  gale;,  but  Providence  wun't  drown  ; 
An'  God  wun't  leave  us  yet  to  sink  or  swim, 
£f  we  don't  fail  to  du  wut  's  right  by  Him. 
This  land  o'  oum,  I  tell  ye,  's  gut  to  be 
A  better  country  than  man  ever  see. 
I  feel  my  spent  swellin'  with  a  cry 
Thet  seems  to  say,  **  Break  forth  an'  prophesy  1 " 

0  strange  New  Worid,  thet  yet  wast  never  young, 
Whose  youth  from  thee  by  gripin'  need  was  wrung,  — 
Brown  foundlin'  o'  the  woods,  whose  baby-bed 

Was  prowled  round  by  the  Injun's  cracklin'  tread. 

An'  who  grew'st  strong  thru  shiAs  an'  wants  an'  pains, 

Nuased  by  stem  men  with  empires  in  their  brains, 

Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmel  strain 

With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's  mane, — 

Thou,  skilled  by  Freedom  an*  by  gret  events 

To  pitch  new  States  ez  Old- World  men  pitch  tents,  — 

Thou,  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovah's  plan 

Thet  only  manhood  ever  makes  a  man. 

An'  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  drawed  in 

Aginst  the  poorest  child  o'  Adam's  kin,  — 

The  grave  's  not  dug  where  traitor  hands  shall  lay 

In  fearful  haste  thy  murdered  corse  aw|y ! 

Isee 

Jest  here  some  dogs  began  to  bark, 
So  thet  I  lost  old  Concord's  last  remark : 

1  listened  long,  but  all  I  seemed  to  hear 

Was  dead  leaves  goss'pin*  on  some  bhxsh-trees  near ; 

But  ez  they  hed  n't  no  gret  things  to  say. 

An'  said  'em  often,  I  come  right  away, 

An',  walkin'  home'ards,  jest  to  pass  the  time, 

I  put  some  thoughts  thet  bothered  me  in  rhyme : 

I  hain't  hed  time  to  fairly  try  'em  on, 

But  here  they  be, —  it 's 

JONATHAN  TO  JOHN. 

It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John, 

When  both  my  hands  was  full. 
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To  stomp  me  to  a  fight,  John, — 
Your  cousin,  tn,  John  Bull ! 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sec  he,  <<  I  gneas 
We  know  it  now,"  sez  he, 
"  The  lion's  paw  is  all  the  law, 
Accordin'  to  J.  B., 
Thet  's  fit  for  you  an*  me ! " 

Blood  un't  so  cool  as  ink,  John : 

It  *s  likely  you  *d  ha*  wrote. 
An*  stopped  a  spell  to  think,  John, 
Arter  they  *d  cut  your  throat  ? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  **  I  guess 

He  *d  skurce  ha*  stopped,**  sez  he, 

"  To  mind  his  p-s  an'  q-s,  ef  thet  weasan' 

Hed  blonged  to  ole  J.  B., 

Instid  o'  you  an'  me  1  ** 

£f  I  turned  mad  dogs  loose,  John, 

On  your  fix>nt-parlor  stairs. 
Would  it  jest  meet  your  views,  John, 
To  wait  an*  sue  their  heirs  ? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 
I  on*y  guess,"  sez  he, 
"  Thet,  ef  Vattel  on  his  toes  fell, 
T  would  kind  o'  rile  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  you  an'  me  1 " 

Who  made  the  law  thet  hurts,  John, 

Heads  I  voin^  —  ditto,  tails  t 
"  /.  A**  was  on  his  shirts,  John, 
Onless  my  memory  fails. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 

(I  'm  good  at  thet,)"  sez  he, 

"Thet  sauce  for  goose  a.m*t  Jest  the  juice 

Tor  ganders  with  J.  B., 

No  more  than  you  or  me  1 " 

When  your  rights  was  our  wrongs,  John, 

You  did  n't  stop  for  fuss,  — 

Britanny's  trident-prongs,  John, 

Was  good  'nough  law  for  us. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess. 
Though  physic  's  good,"  sez  he, 
"  It  does  n't  foUer  thet  he  can  swaller 
Prescriptions  signed  *  J.  B,,' 
Put  up  by  you  an*  me  I " 

We  own  the  ocean,  tu,  John : 

You  mus*  n't  take  it  hard, 
£f  we  can't  think  with  you,  John, 

It  *8  jest  your  own  back-yard. 
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Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  be,  "  I  gueas, 
£f  tkti  's  his  claim,"  sez  he, 
«<  The  fencin'-stuff '11  cost  enough 
To  bust  op  friend  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  you  an'  me  1"  * 

Wbj  talk  80  dreffle  big,  John, 

Of  honor,  when  it  meant 
You  did  n't  care  a  fig,  John, 
But  jest  for  ten  per  cenL  f 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  ^  I  guess, 

He  's  like  the  rest,"  sez  he : 

*^  When  all  is  done,  it 's  number  one 

Thet  's  nearest  to  J.  B., 

£z  wal  ez  jou  an'  me  I " 

We  giro  the  critters  back,  John, 

Coz  Abram  thought 't  was  right ; 
It  wam't  your  buUyin'  clack,  John, 
Proyddn'  us  to  fight 

Ole  UncleS.  sez  he,  "I  guess 

We  've  a  hard  row,"  sez  he, 

«  To  hoe  jest  now ;  but  thet,  somehow, 

May  heppen  to  J.  B., 

Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me  I" 

We  aint  so  weak  an'  poor,  John, 

With  twenty  million  people, 

An'  close  to  every  door,  John, 

A  school-house  an'  a  steeple. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *<  I  guess 

It  is  a  fact,"  sez  he, 

^  The  surest  plan  to  make  a  Man 

Is,  Think  him  so,  J.  B., 

Ez  much  ez  you  or  me ! " 

Our  folks  believe  in  Law,  John ; 

An'  it 's  for  her  sake,  now. 
They  've  left  the  axe  an'  saw,  John, 
The  anvil  an'  the  plough. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  ^  I  guess, 

Ef  't  wam't  for  law,"  sez  he, 

^  There  'd  be  one  shindy  fii^om  here  to  Indy ; 

An'  thet  don't  suit  J.  B. 

(When  't  ain't  'twixt  you  an'  me !)  " 

We  know  we  've  gut  a  cause,  John, 

Thet 's  honest,  just,  an'  true ; 
We  thought 't  would  win  appkuse,  John, 
'     Ef  nowheres  else,  from  you. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  ^  I  guess 
Hb  love  of  right,"  sez  he, 
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^  Hangs  by  a  rotten  fibre  o'  cotton : 
There  *a  natar*  in  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  you  an*  me  1 " 

The  SSnih  says,  «  Poor  folks  down  f  "  John, 

An'  "  AU  men  up/"  saj  we, — 
White,  jailer,  black,  an'  brown,  John: 
Now  which  is  yonr  idee  ? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  <*  I  gaeeSj 
John  preaches  wal,"  sez  he ; 
'<  But,  sermon  thru,  an'  come  to  (fu, 
Why,  there  's  the  old  J.  B. 
A-crowdin'  you  an'  me  1 " 

Shall  it  be  love  or  hate,  John  ? 

It 's  you  thet  's  to  decide ; 
Ain't  your  bonds  held  by  Fate,  John, 
Like  all  the  world's  beside  ? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess 
Wise  men  forgive,"  sez  he, 
"  But  not  forget ;  an'  some  time  yet 
Thet  truth  may  strike  J.  B^ 
£z  wal  ez  you  an'  me  1 " 

God  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 

Clear  thru,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Believe  an'  understand,  John, 
The  wuth  o'  bein'  free. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 

God's  price  is  high,"  sez  he ; 

"  But  nothin'  else  than  wut  He  sells 

Wears  long,  an'  thet  J.  B. 

Kay  learn  like  you  an'  me ! " 


REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES- 

Th€  Cloister  and  the  Hearth ;  or,  Maid,  Wife,  to  find  the  keenest  insight  in  company  with 

and  Widow,  A  Matter-of-Fact  Romance,  the  loudest  bravado,  and  the  statement  of 

By  Chablbs  Bbade,  Author  of  "Never  a  wise  or  beautiftil  thought  followed  up 

too  Late  to  Mend,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  by  a  dogmatic  assertion  of  in&llibility  as 

Budd  &  Carleton.    8vo.  harsh  as  a  slap  on  the  fkce.    The  indispo- 
sition to  recognize  such  a  genius  comes 

Thb  novels  of  Charles  Reade  are  gen-  fitmi  the  fiKst  that  he  irritates  as  well  as 

erally  marked  not  only  by  individuality  of  stimulates  the  minds  he  addresses.  Every- 

genius,  but  by  individualisms  of  egotism  body  reads  him,  but  the  feeling  he  inspires 

and  caprice.    The  latter  provoke  the  read-  is  made  up  of  admiration  and  exasperation, 

er  almost  as  much  as  the  former  gives  him  The  public  is  both  delighted  and  insulted, 

delight    It  disturbs  the  least  critical  mind  He  not  only  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
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hit  cootemptnons  tense  of  superiority  to 
oomoKHi  men,  but  he  absolutely  screeches 
and  btwlt  it  out  Fearful  that  the  dull 
An^o-Saxon  mind  cannot  appreciate  hit 
finest  strokes,  he  emphasizes  his  inspira- 
tioot  not  merely  by  Italics,  but  by  cajntalB, 
that  conTeying  his  brightest  wit  and  deep- 
ctt  contriTanoes  by  a  kind  o(  typographic 
yeO.  Were  there  not  a  solid  foundation 
of  ofaterration,  learning,  genius,  and  con- 
science to  hit  work,  his  egotistic  eccen- 
tricities wouM  awake  a  tempest  of  hisses. 
Being,  in  reality,  superficial  and  not  cen- 
tral, they  are  rcsBwiily  pardoned  by  discern- 
ing critics.  Eren  these,  howeyer,  must 
object  to  his  disposition  to  cluck  or  crow, 
in  a  manner  altogether  unseemly,  when- 
erer  he  hits  upon  a  thought  of  more  than 
ordinary  delicacy  or  depth. 

It  is  but  just  to  say,  in  palliation  at  this 
fiiult,  that  Mr.  Reade's  insolent  tone  is  not 
peculiar  to  him.  It  characterizes  almost 
•Tery  prominent  person  who  has  attempt- 
ed to  mould  the  opinions  of  tlie  age.  We 
find  it  in  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and 
Kingsley,  as  well  as  in  Beade.  Modesty 
it  not  the  characteristic  of  the  genius  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  and  the  last  thing 
we  look  for  in  any  powerful  work  of  the 
prctent  day  is  toleration  for  other  mindt 
and  opposing  opinions.  Each  capable  pei^ 
ton  who  puts  in  his  thumb  and  pulls  out 
a  plum  draws  instantly  the  same  infer- 
ence which  occurred  to  the  first  e^lorer 
of  the  Christmas-pie.  Charles  Reade  has 
so  resenration  at  all,  and  boldly  echoes 
Master  Homer's  sage  conclusion. 

'*  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  in  spite 
ef  its  laaltt,  is  really  a  great  book.  It  is 
a  potitiTe  contribution  to  history  as  well 
at  to  romance.  It  would  be  Tain  to  point 
to  any  other  rolume  which  could  convey 
to  common  mindt  to  clear  and  accurate  a 
eooception  of  European  lifb  in  the  fifteenth 
eentury  at  this.  The  author  has  deeply 
studied  the  annals,  memoirs,  and  histories 
which  record  the  peculiarities  of  that  life, 
and  be  hat  carried  into  the  study  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  powers  and  passions  of  hu- 
man nature  which  are  the  same  in  erery 
age^  The  result  it  a  "  romance  of  hit- 
tory"  which  containt  more  essential  truth 
than  the  most  labored  histories ;  for  the 
writer  it  a  man  who  bat  both  the  heart  to 
fral  and  the  imagination  to  conoeire  the  re- 
alitkt  of  the  time  about  which  he  writet. 

The  characterization  of  the  book  it  orig- 


inal, variout,  and  powerfhl  It  ranges  fieom 
the  lowest  hind  to  the  most  exquisite  rep- 
resentatiye  of  female  tenderness  and  puri- 
ty. The  scenes  of  passion  show  a  clear 
conception  of  and  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
emotional  elements  of  character,  and  a  ca- 
pacity to  exhibit  their  most  terrible  work- 
ings in  language  which  seems  identical  with 
the  firalings  it  so  bumingly  expresses.  In 
Tigor  and  yiyidness  of  description  and  nar- 
ration the  novel  excelt  any  of  Reade's  pre- 
vious books.  The  plot  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  "  The  Good  Fight,"  though  the 
denouement  is  diflbrant  "  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth,"  indeed,  incorporates  "The 
Qood  Fight"  in  its  pages,  but  the  Utter 
forms  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  ex- 
tended work.  Altogether  the  romance  must 
be  classed  among  the  best  which  have  ap- 
peared during  the  last  twenty  years. 


Lesions  in  Life.  A  Series  of  Familiar  Es- 
says. By  TmoTBT  Titcomb.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner.    16mo. 

Who  is  more  popular  than  honest  Tim- 
othy t  Opening  this,  his  latest  volume,  we 
read  on  a  fiy-leaf  fironting  the  title-page 
that  twenty-six  editions  of  the  "  Letters  to 
Young  People,"  fifteen  editions  each  of 
"  Bitter-Sweet "  and  "  Gold  Foil,"  and  thir- 
teen editions  of  "  Miss  Gilbert's  Career " 
have  gone  the  way  of  all  good  books.  The 
author  says,  in  his  modest  prefiice  to  ^e 
"  Lessons,"  that  he  can  hardly  pretend  to 
have  done  more  than  to  organize  and  put 
into  form  the  average  thinking  of  those 
who  read  his  books,  and  he  only  claimt 
for  his  essays  that  they  possess  the  qual- 
ity of  common  sense.  He  herein  payt  a 
very  high  compliment  to  tho  crowd  which 
demandt  over  the  bookseller's  counter  so 
many  thousands  of  his  volumes.  Wis- 
dom, admirably  put,  is  not  a  commodity 
glutting  the  market  every  day.  We  find 
in  the  pages  of  this  new  venture  so  many 
healthy  maxims  and  so  much  excellent 
advice,  that  we  hope  the  volume  will 
spread  itself  farther  and  wider  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  This  wish  fulfilled 
will  give  it  no  mean  circulation.  "  The 
Ways  of  Charity,"  one  of  the  papers  in 
thit  volume,  ought  to  be  printed  in  tract 
form,  and  tcattered  broadcatt  everywhere. 
And  there  are  other  artidet  in  the  book 
quite  at  good  at  thit. 
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English  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Centuriee, 
Selected  and  edited  by  Bobbbt  Aris 
WiLLMOTT,  M.  A.  Illustrated  by  Hol- 
man  Hunt,  John  Gilbert,  and  others. 
London:  Boutledge  &  Ck).    4to. 

Mr.  Willmott  has  considerable  repu- 
tation for  judgment  and  taste  as  a  com- 
piler.  He  knows  a  good  poem  afieir  off,  and 
his  chief  pleasure  seems  to  lie  in  repro- 
ducing from  old  books  the  excellent  things 
that  time  has  spared  to  us.  His  last  contri- 
bution to  the  stock  of  elegant  volumes  is  this 
Tery  handsome  book  of  English  Sacred  Po- 
etry.   The  illustrationt  are  by  no  means 


equally  good,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
satisfactory.  Delicious  bits  of  English  land- 
scape-scenery peep  out  along  the  pages,  as 
one  turns  the  leares  of  this  beautiful  col- 
lection. An  old  Tillage  church  rising  among 
the  grayes  of  centuries,  a  bird's-nest  snug 
and  warm  in  the  boughs  of  a  mossy  tree,  a 
group  of  old-time  worshippers  gathered  on 
the  grass,  a  brook  making  its  way  through 
flower-enamelled  banks,  a  shephexd  with 
his  flock  couched  on  the  hill-side,  aiifl  oth- 
er similar  scenes  of  quiet  and  rest,  abound 
in  this  volume.  The  printer  and  the  bind- 
er have  produced  as  luxurious  a  specimen 
of  their  respectiye  arts  as  we  hare  seen 
from  the  British  holiday  press. 
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THE  FRUITS  OF  FREE  LABOR  IN  THE  SMALLER  ISLANDS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


Thx  emancipation  of  an  enslayed  race 
teemi,  at  first  Uioaght,  a  most  uncertain 
and  perilous  undertaking.  To  do  away 
with  inherited  and  constantly  strength- 
ening tendencies  toward  irresponsibility 
and  idleness, — to  substitute  the  pleasure 
of  activity  or  the  distant  good  from  in- 
dustry for  the  very  palpable  influence  of 
compulsion, — to  implant  forethought  and 
alertness  and  ingenuity,  where,  before, 
labor  was  stolid  and  sulky  and  unthink- 
ing,—  to  confer  the  habit  of  self-depend- 
ence and  the  courage  for  unknown  tasks 
on  a  people  timid,  childish,  and  depend- 
eoty— to  teach  seli^ontrol  in  place  of  the 
CQstom  of  control  by  masters,  or  by  ca- 
price and  passion, — in  a  word,  to  make  a 
free  man  out  of  a  bom  slave, — i^pears 
at  first  sight  the  most  difficult  task  which 
any  I^islator  ot  reformer  could  eyer  a;^- 
tempC 

Leaving  oat  of  view  all  possible  moral 
changes  which  might  be  induced  by  time 
and  patient  labor  on  such  a  being,  we 
should  say  beforehand  that  at  least  eco- 
oomically  —  that  is,  regarding  the  pro- 
duction fi>r  the  wants  of  the  world  by  the 


freed  man  —  the  experiment  of  emanci- 
pation would  prove,  in  all  probability,  a 
failure.  We  put  it  to  the  reader.  Sup- 
pose that  you,  an  Anglo-American,  not 
bom  a  dave,  had  by  some  misfortune  been 
captured  fiAeen  years  since  by  an  Algerine 
pirate,  and  during  those  years,  under  the 
fear  of  lash  and  bayonet,  had  been  vig- 
orously adding  to  the  commodities  of  the 
world  in  the  production  of  cotton.  At 
length,  in  some  moment  of  Algerine  sen- 
timent for  human  rights,  you  are  set  free 
by  the  government,  and  are  enabled  to 
possess  a  little  fiirm  of  your  own  in  the 
African  mountains.  What  would  proba- 
bly be  your  views  as  to  the  economic  do- 
ty of  adding  to  that  great  benefaction  to 
the  human  race,  the  production  of  cot- 
ton ?  YHiat  would  be  your  personal  sen- 
timents toward  cotton  and  all  species  of 
labor  connected  therewith  ?  How,  espe- 
cially, would  yoa  be  apt  to  view  the  estate 
where  you  had  spent  so  many  agreeable 
years,  and  the  master  for  whom  you  bad 
produced  so  much  without  reward  ?  Fan- 
cy an  effort  on  his  part  to  hire  yoa,— po»- 
tibly  even  at  lower  wages  than  other  la- 
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borera  receive,  in  view  of  your  many 
obligations  to  him  I 

It  is  barely  possible  that  you  might  pre- 
fer even  the  small  farm,  where  you  were 
producing  nothing  but  "pumpkin"  for 
the  world,  to  increasing  Uie  exports  of 
Algeria  on  the  old  property,  under  the 
same  master  and  at  half- wages.  For 
some  years  at  least,  the  world's  produc- 
tion would  not  probably  be  greatly  assist- 
ed by  you.  A  certain  degree  of  idleness 
would  have  a  charm  for  a  time,  even  to 
an  Anglo-American,  after  such  an  expe- 
rience. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  an  inferior 
race,  slave -bpm,  ignorant,  and  undisci- 
plined by  moral  influences,  placed  sud- 
denly in  such  new  and  strange  circumstan- 
ces ?  Could  we  reasonably  expect  that 
they  would  at  once  labor  under  freedom 
as  they  did  under  slavery?  Could  we 
demand  that  the  properties  which  had 
been  sprinkled  with  the  sweat  of  their 
unrequited  toil  for  so  many  years,  which 
possibly  had  witnessed  their  sufferings 
under  nameless  wrongs,  where  the  tone 
even  of  the  now  labor-paying  landlord 
must  have  something  of  the  old  ring  of 
the  slave-master,  —  that  these  should  be 
cultivated  as  eagerly  as  their  own  little 
farms  by  freed  men?  Especially  could 
we  ask  it,  if  the  masters  undertook  to  ex- 
ercise their  old  sway  over  political  econ- 
omy, and  paid  less  wages  than  the  mar- 
ket-rate, and  even  these  with  irregularity  ? 
Should  we  be  rightfully  shocked,  if  the 
products  of  these  large  estates  even  entire- 
ly failed  through  want  of  labor  ?  What 
else  could  we  expect  ? 

Suppose,  still  further,  as  years  went  by, 
the  former  masters,  all  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  classes  of  society,  united  in  dis- 
couraging the  improvement  and  oppos- 
ing the  general  education  of  this,  the  low- 
est and  poorest  class.  What  would  be 
the  almost  certain  result? 

If  we  should  hear  that  such  an  eman- 
cipation was  an  economic  failure,  we 
should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised.  If 
we  were  told  that  the  freed  men  would  not 
ifork  on  the  old  estates,  —  that  the  prod- 
ucts were  falling  off, — that  the  emanci- 


pated slaves  were  not  willing  to  work  at 
all, — that  they  were  idle,  and  were  grow- 
ing constantly  more  ignorant  and  corrupt 
in  morals,  and  useless  to  the  world, — we 
should  sigh,  but  say,  —  "  It  is  the  natural 
retribution  for  injustice.  These  are  the 
harvests  of  slavery." 

But  if —contrary  to  our  expectation — 
the  results  of  this  emancipation  wMja  en- 
tirely different :  if  the  freed  man  pJ^ked 
more  than  the  slave,  —  if  he  was  more 
industrious,  more  active,  more  laborious 
and  self-dependent, — if  he  even  labored 
for  his  former  master  for  hire, — if  the  lat- 
ter confessed  that  the  hire  of  the  free  man 
was  cheaper  than  the  ownership  of  the 
slave,  —  if  tables  of  export  and  import 
showed  that  he  added  far  more  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  than  ever  before, — 
if  the  increasing  price  of  land  proved  the 
efficiency  of  his  industry, — if  independent 
freeholds  were  created  in  large  numbers 
since  emancipation,— if  additional  church- 
es and  schools  made  evident  the  improve- 
ment of  character  and  the  desire  of  ad- 
vancement :  we  should  be  obliged  to  say 
that  there  was  but  one  explanation  of 
this  most  happy  and  unexpected  improve- 
ment, namely,  —  that  the  human  soul,  by 
virtue  of  its  very  nature  and  capacities, 
is  somehow  adapted  to  freedom,  so  that 
the  most  imbruted  and  degraded  is  bet- 
ter and  more  useful,  when  he  cares  and 
labors  for  himself,  than  when  another  ut- 
terly controls  him. 

Thai  the  negro  toiU  not  toorkj  unless  he 
is  farced  tOy  is  the  strong  and  ahnoat  in- 
vincible objection  in  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes of  persons  to  emancipation. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  bearing  on 
this  important  point  ?  We  propose,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  candid  observers  and 
travellers,  such  as  Schomburg,  Breen, 
Cochin,  Burnley,  and,  best  of  all,  Sewell, 
briefly  to  examine  a  field  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  fairly  tried,  namely, 
the  smaller  islands  of  the  British  West 
Indies.  A  full  examination  of  the  larger 
island,  Jamaica,  would  of  itself  demand 
an  entire  article,  or  even  a  volume. 

The  remark  is  oflen  repeated  by  West 
Indian  travellers,  that  no  sweeping  con- 
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donons  on  economical  points  can  ever  be 
true  of  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole,— that 
each  island  is  distinct  from  the  others, 
and  to  be  judged  on  principles  which  ap- 
ply to  itself  alone.  This  important  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  in 
examining  the  question  of  the  results  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies. 

^^ARBADOES  the  govemiug  peculi- 
aniVare  the  dense  population  to  the 
area,  and  the  great  numbers  of  the  labor- 
ing class.  The  number  to  the  square  mile 
is  greater  than  in  China,  averaging  eight 
hundred.  This  fact  alone  placed  a  much 
greater  power  in  the  masters'  hands  af- 
ter emancipation,  as  the  competition  of 
labor  must  be  so  much  more  seTcre  than 
with  a  more  sparse  population. 

With  something  of  the  perversity  in- 
duced by  slavery,  the  planters  maintain- 
ed a  species  of  land-tenure  among  their 
freed  slaves  which  could  not  but  have  a 
disastrous  effect 

In  the  first  years  succeeding  the  act 
of  emancipation,  the  tenant  worked  for 
twenty  per  cent  below  the  market- rate 
of  wages,  and  his  service  was  considered 
equivalent  to  the  rent  Now  he  possesses 
a  bouse  and  a  land-allotment  on  an  estate 
for  which  he  pays  a  stipulated  rent ;  but, 
u  a  condition  of  renting^  he  must  give  a 
certain  number  of  days'  work  at  certain 
wages,  generally  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
third  lower  than  the  market-rate.  The 
usual  wages  are  twenty-four  cents  a  day ; 
by  this  system  of  tenancy-at-wiU,  the  freed 
negro  in  Barbadoes  must  labor  for  twenty 
cents. 

What  would  be  the  natural  results  of 
such  a  system  ?  Can  we  wonder  at  such 
{»ct»  as  Mr.  Sewell  quotes  from  a  To- 
bago paper,  in  which  the  writer  **  de- 
plores the  perverse  selfishness  of  the  la- 
borers,'* (L  e.  in  buying  farms  of  their 
own,)  and  complains  that  ''the  laborers 
have  lai^  patches  of  land  under  culti- 
vation, and  hire  help  at  higher  wages  than 
the  estates  can  afibrd  to  pay,"  and  oth- 
erwise oppress  their  former  benefiM^tors  ? 
The  reinedy  which  the  aggrieved  corre- 
spondent suggests  is  the  immediate  im- 
portation of  Coolies. 


The  truth  is,  however,  that,  owing  to 
the  crowded  population  of  Barbadoes, 
the  planters  have  had  everything  in  their 
own  hands,  much  more  than  in  other 
islands.  In  Trinidad  or  British  Guiana 
the  negroes  were  not  obliged  by  compe- 
tition to  submit  to  the  obnoxious  tenure ; 
and  they  soon  found,  where  land  was  so 
cheap,  that  a  path  to  independence  lay 
open  before  them  in  working  their  own 
little  properties.  The  planters  became 
more  stubborn  and  more  rigid,  and  the 
result  was  in  many  cases  the  absolute 
abandonment  of  laj^ge  estates  for  want 
of  labor. 

The  industry  of  the  Barbadoes  popu- 
ladon  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that,  out  of  the 
106,000  acres  of  the  island,  100,000  are 
under  cultivation,*  while  the  average 
price  of  land  rises  to  the  unprecedented 
height  of  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  land 
and  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  freed  slaves 
have  increased  the  number  of  small  pro- 
prietors with  less  than  five  acres  from 
1100  to  8587  f  during  the  last  fifteen 
years, —  an  increase  which  alone  testifies 
to  the  remarkable  thrift  of  the  emancipate 
ed  negro  in  Barbadoes. 

Mr.  Sewell  has  talked  with  all  classes 
and  conditions,  and  *'  none  are  more 
ready  to  admit  dian  the  planten  that  the 
free  laborer  is  a  better,  more  cheerful, 
and  industrious  workman  than  was  ever 
the  slave." 

**The  colored  mechanics  and  artisans 
of  Barbadoes,"  says  the  same  author,  **  are 
equal  in  general  intelligence  to  the  arti- 
sans and  mechanics  of  any  part  of  the 
world  equally  remote  from  the  great  cen- 
tres of  civilization.  The  peasantry  will 
soon  equal  them,  when  education  is  more 
generally  diffused." 

The  surest  evidences,  however,  on  this 
question  are  those  of  figures.  Land  has 
doubled  in  value  on  the  island  since 
emancipation.)  Of  the  increased  value 
of  estates,  we  quote,  as  an  example,  the 

•  Sdkomburg.  f  Oovemor  Hincks. 

I  B.  T.  Toimg*8  Letter  of  Jsnoaiy  12th,  1858, 
and  other  letters  fh>m  planters,  published  in 
the  Natitmal  Era,  August,  1858. 
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case  mentioned  in  a  published  letter  of 
Governor  Hincks,  Janaary,  1858:  — 

*<  As  to  the  relatiye  cost  of  slave  and 
free  labor  in  this  colony,  I  can  supply 
fbcts  upon  which  the  most  implicit  reli- 
ance can  be  placed.  They  have  been 
furnished  to  me  by  the  proprietor  of  an 
estate  containing  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  shipping  port.  The 
estate  referred  to  produced  during  sla- 
very an  annual  average  of  140  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  of  the  present  weight,  and 
required  280  slaves.  It  is  now  worked 
by  90  free  laborers:  60  adults,  and  80 
under  16  years  of  age.  Its  average  prod- 
uct during  the  last  seven  years  has  been 
194  hogsheads.  The  total  cost  of  labor 
has  been  £770  I69.,  or  £8  195  2d.  per 
hogshead  of  1,700  pounds.  The  average 
of  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  laborer  during 
slavery  was  1,048  pounds,  and  during 
freedom  8,660  pounds.  To  estimate  the 
cost  of  slave-labor,  the  value  of  230  slaves 
must  be  ascertained ;  and  I  place  them 
at  what  would  have  been  a  low  average, 
—  £50  sterling  each, — which  would  make 
the  entire  stock  amount  to  £11,500.  This, 
at  six  per  cent,  interest,  which  on  such 
property  is  much  too  low  an  estimate, 
would  give  £690 ;  cost  of  clothing,  food, 
and  medical  attendance  I  estimate  at  £3 
IO9.,  making  £805.  Total  cost,  £1,495,  or 
£10  12s.  per  hogshead,  while  the  cost  of 
free  labor  on  the  same  estate  is  under 
£4." 

In  1858,  the  French  committee  char- 
ged by  the  Governor  of  Martinique  to 
visit  the  island  reported,  that  "in  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  point  of 
view  the  aspect  of  Barbadoes  is  daz- 
zling.*' 

Sugar  is  the  most  important  export 
The  following  were  the  amounts  export- 
ed before  emancipation,  according  to 
Schomburg  and  Sewell: — 

Average  export,      1790-1800,  38,000  hhds. 

"         "  1800-1830,  20,000    ** 

PartiCTilar  export,    1830,  22,769    " 

Particultr  export  in 
year  of  emancipa- 
tion,     .       .       1884,  27,818    " 


(The  weight  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar, 
it  should  be  noted,  was  only  12  cwt  be- 
tween 1826  and  1880 ;  from  1880  to  1850, 
14  cwt ;  and  now  it  is  from  15  to  1 7  cwt) 


Yield  in 


1862, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 


48,610  hbds. 
38,316  *• 
44,492  " 
39,692  »* 
43,55aA 
88,858^ 
60,778    *« 


Average  export,    1835-50,    26,000    " 
"  "  1861-68,    43,000    " 

That  is,  an  average  more  than  douUe 
the  export  for  ten  years  preceding  eman- 
cipation. 

Besides  sugar,  other  articles  are  ex- 
ported now  to  the  value  of  $100,000. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  laige  production 
for  home-consumption,  of  such  articles  as 
sweet  potatoes,  eddoes,  yams,  cassava - 
root,  etc 

If  imports  are  the  true  expresmon  of  a 
nation's  economic  well-being,— as  all  sound 
political  economists  affirm,-— then  can  Bar- 
badoes show  most  conclusively  how  much 
more  profitable  to  a  people  is  freedom 
than  chatteldom. 


Average  imports, 
Imports, 


1822-32, 

1846, 

1866, 


£600,000 
682,358  ' 
840,000 


The  imports  from  America  are  increas- 
ing in  rapid  measure.  Thus  they  were 
in 

1854, 


1868, 


Under  slavery,  the  value  of  American 
imports  was  not  more  than  £60,000  per 
annum.  Under  freedom,  it  is  from  £800,- 
000  to  £400,000. 

The  shipping  before  emancipation  (in 
1832)  numbered  689  vessels  of  79,000 
tons.  In  1856,  966  vessels  of  114,800 
tons. 


86,416  bbls.  flour. 

.      1,600   "     beef: 

9,438    "     pork. 

.    49,106   "     meal. 

79,766    " 
.      2,646   »• 

12,196    " 
.    67,063    « 

flour, 
beet 
poik. 
meaL 
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Tbe  population  of  Barbadoes  is  sup- 
posed to  be  now  about  140,000,  of  whom 
124,000  are  blacks.  Of  these,  only  22,- 
000  are  believed  to  be  field  laborers, 
against  81,000,  just  before  emancipation, 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  labor- 
ed in  the  field,  —  a  fact  which  shows  the 
arersion  slavery  had  implanted  to  labor- 
in^B  tbe  soil,  as  well  as  the  indiscreet 
poui^  of  the  planters.  Yet,  despite  this 
decrease  of  the  most  profitable  kind  of 
labor,  so  great  is  the  advantage  of  free- 
dom over  slavery,  that  the  island  has 
been  enabled  to  make  this  prodigious  in- 
crease in  production  and  wealth  since 
emancipation,  —  more  than  douUing  its 
export  of  sugar,  increasing  its  imports  by 
$1,200,000,  quintupling  its  imports  from 
America,  and  doubling  the  value  of  land. 

The  progress  in  education  and  moral- 
ity has  not  been  at  all  so  rapid  as  in 
wealth.  The  freed  slave  could  not  at 
once  escape  from  the  debasing  influences 
of  years  of  bondage,  and  the  planters 
have  deliberately  set  themselves  against 
any  system  of  popular  education.  Crimes 
against  property,  Sewell  says,  are  rife, 
especially  thieving ;  petty  acts  of  anger 
and  cruelty  are  also  common,  as  well  as 
offences  against  chastity;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  crimes  of  violence  are  almost 
unknown.  From  the  last  census  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  half  of  the  children 
bom  in  the  island  are  illegitimate.  This 
sad  condition  of  morals  Mr.  Sewell  at- 
tributes principally  to  the  imperfect  edu- 
cation of  the  lowest  classes,  —  the  schools 
being  mostly  church -schools,  and  some- 
what expensive.  These  schools,  how- 
ever, have  increased  from  27  in  1834, 
with  1,574  children,  to  70  with  6,180  in 
1857,  and  an  infant  school  with  1,140 ; 
the  children  in  Sunday-schools  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  time  from  1,679  to 
2,071.» 

St.  VnccEKT  is  generally  considered 
by  the  passing  traveller  as  another  ex« 
ample  of  the  axiom  that  **  the  freed  ne- 

♦  LHitrfnm  Cl«  BiMhap  qfBarhadoe$^  Feb- 
nary  23, 1858.  It  appesrs  fai  tbe  tanra  letter 
that  tbe  chorch- attendants  have  iDcreased 
from  5,000  in  1825  to  28,000  in  1858. 


gro  will  not  woric,"  and  of  <*  the  melancho- 
ly fruits  of  emanoipation." 

The  decline  of  the  wealthier  classes 
began  before  emancipation,  and  contin- 
ued after  it  The  planters  were  deeply 
in  debt,  and  their  estates  heavily  mort- 
gaged. Slavery  there,  as  everywhere, 
wasted  the  means  of  the  masters,  and 
exhausted  the  soiL  When  the  day  of 
freedom  came,  these  gentlemen,  instead 
of  prudently  endeavoring  to  retain  the 
laborers  on  their  estates,  offered  them 
lower  wages  than  were  paid  on  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  negroes  preferred  to  buy  their 
own  little  properties  or  to  hire  farms  in 
the  interior,  and  let  the  great  estates  find 
labor  as  they  could.  Mr.  Sewell  states 
that  he  inquired  much  in  regard  to  the 
abandoned  sugar-estates,  and  never  found 
one  which  was  deserted  because  labor 
could  not  be  procured  at  fair  cost;  the 
more  general  reason  of  their  abandon- 
ment was  want  of  capital,  or  debt  incur- 
red previously  to  emancipation.  That 
the  condition  of  the  island  is  not  caused 
by  the  idleness  of  the  negro  is  shown  by 
the  facts,  that  since  emancipation  houses 
have  been  built  by  freed  slaves  for  then>- 
selves  and  their  families,  containing  8,209 
persons;  that  from  10,000  to  12,000  acres 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation  by 
the  proprietors  of  small  properties  of  from 
one  to  five  acres ;  that  the  export  of  ar- 
rowroot (which  is  one  of  the  small  arti- 
cles raised  by  the  negroes  on  their  own 
grounds)  has  risen  from  60,000  pounds 
before  emancipation  to  1,852,250  pounds 
in  1857,  valued  at  $750,000,  and  the  co- 
coa-nut export  has  also  increased  largely. 

The  export  of  sugar  has  declined  as 
follows:— Under  slavery,  (1831-34,)  it 
was  204,095  cwt ;  under  apprenticeship, 
(1885-38,)  194,228;  under  free  labor, 
(1839-45,)  127,364  cwt;  in  1846,  129,- 
870  cwt ;  in  1847, 175,615  cwt* 

The  moral  condition  of  the  island 
seems  roost  favorable.  In  a  population 
of  30,000,  there  are  no  paupers^  and 
8,000  is  the  average  church-attendance, 
while  the  average  school -attendance  is 
•  Coehin*s  VAboHtiim  <k  tEtcJavagt, 
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2,000.  The  criminal  records  show  a  re- 
markable obedience  to  law ;  there  being 
only  seven  convictions  in  1857  for  as- 
sault, six  for  felony,  and  162  for  minor 
offences.  The  proportion  under  slavery 
was  far  greater. 

Grenada  presented  clear  eridences 
of  decline  long  before  emancipation.  The 
slave-population  decreased  as  foUows :  — 
1779,       .       .       .       85,000  slaves. 
1827,  .        .       .    24,442     ** 

1837,      .       .        .       23,641     ** 

this  last  number  being  that  for  which  com- 
pensation was  made.  The  total  value 
of  all  the  exports  in  1776  was  about 
$3,000,000 ;  in  1828,  less  than  $2,000,- 
000;  in  1831,  a  little  over  $1,000,000. 

The  sugar  export  declined  from  24,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1776  to  19,000,000 
pounds  in  1881 :  or  more  exactly,  under 
slavery,  (1831-84,)  it  was  193,156  cwt. ; 
during  apprenticeship,  161,808  cwt ;  un- 
der free  labor,  (1839-45,)  87,161  cwt; 
in  1846,  76,931  cwt;  in  1847,  104,952 
cwt :  showing  in  the  last  year  a  consid- 
erable increase. 

The  policy  of  the  Grenadian  planters 
in  offering  low  wages  —  the  rate  being 
from  58.  to  5«.  6d.  a  week  —  has  driven 
the  negroes  to  their  own  little  properties, 
and  has  caused  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  on  the  large  organized 
estates.  Yet  the  production  of  other 
smaller  articles  has  greatly  increased, 
and  the  general  well-being  of  the  people 
is  much  advanced. 

Before  1880  there  were  no  small  free- 
holders ;  now  there  are  over  2,000.  Near- 
ly 7,000  persons  live  in  villages,  built 
since  emancipation,  and  4,573  pay  direct 
taxes. 

Last  year  there  were  only  60  paupers 
on  the  island,  and  those  were  aged  and 
sick  persons;  only  18  were  convicted  of 
felony,  6  of  theft,  and  2  of  other  offences. 
There  is  an  average  church-attendance 
of  8,000,  and  a  school -attendance  of 
1,600.  In  1857,  out  of  80,000  acres, 
43,800  were  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and 
8,800  acres  were  added  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  sugar  export  of  J  85  7  was  only  half 


that  of  1881,  while  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  the  exports  had  risen  from  £  158,1 75  to 
£218,852.  The  imports  had  risen  in  the 
same  time  from  £77,000  to  £109,000.* 

Tobago  also  showed  a  gradual  de- 
cline before  emancipation ;  and  since  that 
event,  the  production  of  sugar  has  fallen 
off*  as  follows :  In  1881-34  it  was  99,579 
cwt;  1885-88,  89,832  cwt;  1889-^5, 
52,962  cwt;  1846,  88,882  cwt;  tI47, 
69,240  cwt  One  great  cause  of  this  de- 
cline is  the  drawing  off"  of  capital  from 
the  old,  worn-out  lands  to  the  fresh,  rich, 
and  profitable  culture  of  Trinidad,  where 
land  is  very  cheap.  Moreover,  the  cli- 
mate of  Tobago  is  not  entirely  favorable 
to  sugar. 

Yet  a  great  improvement  is  manifest 
among  the  people.  Small  proprietors 
have  much  increased ;  even  the  field- 
hands  now  possess  houses  and  lands  of 
their  own.  There  are  2,500  freehold- 
ers, and  2,800  tax-payers.  The  average 
church-attendance  is  41  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population ;  the  average  school-at- 
tendance, 1,600.  Commerce  is  rapidly 
advancing.  The  imports  have  risen  from 
£50,307  in  1854  to  £59,994  in  1856 ;  and 
the  exports  from  £49,754  to  £79,789  in 
the  same  time. 

In  St.  Lucia  the  planters  have  follow- 
ed a  more  wise  and  liberal  policy  towards 
the  emancipated  slaves.  Better  wages 
have  been  offered;  liberal  inducements 
have  been  held  out  to  the  negroes  to 
cultivate  the  estates;  efforts  have  been 
put  forth  to  improve  the  social  and  mor- 
al condition  of  the  laboring  class.  Ten- 
ancy-at-will  is  unknown,  and  the  mdtairie 
sptem  (laboring  on  shares)  has  been  in- 
troduced. In  other  words,  the  rich  and 
educated  have  manifested  some  kind  of 
humane  interest  for  the  laborers,  and  in 
return  the  latter  have  worked  well  and 
cheerfully. 

Yet,  in  St  Lucia,  as  b  so  many  other 
West  India  colonies,  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  planters,  at  the  time  of  eman- 
cipation, was  exceedingly  embarrassed: 
their  registered  debts  amounting  in  1829, 
according  to  Breen,  to  £1,189,965. 
*  Sewell*B  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor,  etc. 
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The  export  of  sugar  is  stated  in  Co- 
chin's carefully  prepared  tables  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  period  of  slavery,  (1831- 
54,)  57,549  cwt;  during  the  apprentice- 
ship, (1885-88,)  51,427  cwt;  under 
free  labor,  (1839-45,)  57,070  cwt;  in 
1846,  68,566  cwt.;  in  1847,  88,370  cwt 

The  imports  have  not  risen  till  recent- 
ly, aad  indicate  a  greater  consumption  of 
articles  grown  on  the  island.  In  1833,* 
they  were  in  value,  £108,076;  in  1840, 
£114,537;  in  1843,  £70,340;  in  1851,t 
£68,881 ;  in  1857,  £90,064. 

Of  the  total  value  of  exports  Breen 
gives  tables  only  to  1843.  In  that  year, 
they  were  £96,290  against  £71,580  in 
1838. 

Since  emancipation,  2,045  of  the  ne- 
groes have  become  freeholders,  and  4,603 
pay  direct  taxes. 

In  Tbixidad,  the  question  of  the  effects 
of  emancipation  has  some  peculiar  ele- 
ments. The  island  is  a  very  large,  fertile 
country,  with  a  sparse  population,  where 
of  course  land  b  che«p  and  labor  dear. 
Out  of  its  1,287,000  acres,  {  only  some 
30,000  are  cultivated.  Its  whole  popu- 
lation is  but  about  80,000,  of  whom  the 
colored  number  near  50,000.  Emanci- 
pation would  work  upon  such  a  country 
somewhat  as  it  might  on  Texas,  for  in- 
stance. There  were  11,000  field-hands 
on  the  estates  when  slavery  was  abd- 
ished.  The  planters  undertook  to  main- 
tain or  introduce  the  tenancy-at-will  ey^- 
tern,  and  to  reduce  the  wages  below  the 
mariiet-rate.  Whenever  the  negroes 
retired  from  the  estate-work,  they  were 
summarily  ejected  from  their  houses  and 
lands,  and  their  little  gardens  were  de- 
stroyed. The  natural  effect  of  such  an 
mjndicious  policy  was,  that  the  negro 
preferred  squatting  on  the  government 
lands  about  him,  or  buying  a  small,  chei^ 
plot,  or  hiring  a  farm,  to  remaining  un- 
der the  planters,  and  soon  some  7,000 
laborers  had  lefl  the  estates. 

Many  associated  the  idea  of  servitude 
with  labor  in  the  fields,  and,  abandoning 
agriculture,  took  to  trade  in  the  towns 

•  Br^n.  t  SewelL 

I  Banl«>.*s  TrimidatL 


and  villages,  which  they  still  pursue. 
Some  4,000  remained  on  the  estates,  and 
have  never  progressed,  like  their  more 
independent  brethren.  The  criminal  rec- 
ords show  a  greater  proportion  of  crime 
among  them  than  among  any  other  class. 
Of  the  others,  five-sixths  became  proprie- 
tors of  farms  from  one  to  five  acres  each, 
and  4,500  hire  themselves  occasionally  to 
the  estates  every  year. 

One  effect  of  the  unfortunate  conten- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  in  the 
island  has  been,  that  no  general  system 
of  public  instruction  was  introduced  till 
recently ;  education  was  entirely  neg- 
lected :  though  now,  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  people  will  receive  much  more 
general  instruction,  for  which  purpose 
$20,000  were  appropriated  in  1859. 

The  public  morality  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  of  course  of  a  low  order. 
Out  of  136  children  bom  in  Port-of- 
Spain,  100  were  illegitimate.  The  con- 
victions in  the  island  for  felony  were  63 ; 
for  misdemeanor,  865  ;  for  debt,  230. 

The  records  of  material  progress  show 
a  much  better  result  The  sugar  culti- 
vation in  the  last  twenty  years  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  land  in  cane  has  risen 
from  15,000  to  29,000  acres.  The  pro- 
duction of  cocoa  has  increased,  though 
in  a  less  proportion;  while  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  home  necessaries 
and  luxuries  have  immensely  advanced. 
Great  practical  improvements  are  being 
made  everywhere,  such  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  steam-power  for  cattle  and  water- 
power.  The  export  of  sugar,*  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  Coolie  labor,  has 
advanced  rapidly.  Before  emancipation 
the  highest  export  was  30,000  hhds.,  equal 
to  24,000  hhds.  at  present  weight  Late 
export, — 

1854,  27,987  hhds.        185T,      85,533  hhdt. 

1855,  31,698    "  1858,       87,000    " 

1856,  84,411    «<  1859,       40,000    "< 

«  Cochin*t  tables  give  the  sugar  export  of 
Trinidad  m  follows:  Under  tlsvery,  (1881-84,) 
816,338  cwt ;  daring  apprenticeship,  ( 1885-88, ) 
295,787  cwt ;  under  free  Ubor,  (1839-45,)  292,. 
023  cwt;  in  1846,  858,298  cwt;  in  1847, 898,< 
587  cwt 
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The  molasses  trade  shows  a  similar  in- 
crease. Cocoa,  which  is  entirely  a  prod- 
uct of  negro  labor,  has  advanced  firom 
3,200,000  lbs.  before  emancipation  to  5,- 
200,000  lbs.  in  1859. 

Leeward  Islands,  Antigua  was  al- 
most the  first  of  the  British  West  Indies 
to  emancipate  her  slaves,  and  this  she 
had  the  wisdom  to  do  summarily  and  at 
once,  without  probation  or  apprentice- 
ship. The  consequences  have  been  most 
happy.  She  has  escaped  the  vexations 
and  heart-burnings  of  the  other  colonies, 
and  has  established  a  better  relation  be- 
tween employers  and  employed.  With 
a  small  area,  a  soil  not  vety  rich,  and  a 
climate  not  especially  adapted  to  sugar- 
growing,  she  has  notwithstanding  taken 
a  prominent  position  among  the  West 
India  islands.  The  prosperity  of  the  isl- 
and under  free  labor  has  been  most  en- 
couraging. Of  the  70,000  acres,  S8,000 
are  owned  by  large  proprietors,  whose  es- 
tates average  320  acres  each.  Its  only 
export,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  arrow- 
root, is  sugar;  of  this,  the  largest  crop 
on  record  (20,000  hogsheads)  has  been 
obtained  since  the  slaves  were  emancipat- 
ed. Ten  years  before  emancipation,  the 
average  annual  export,  as  given  by  Sew- 
ell,  was  12,500  hogsheads,  obtained  by  a 
field-force  of  18,320  hands,  of  whom  one- 
third  were  non-effective.  From  1840  to 
1850,  the  average  was  13,000 ;  from  1850 
to  I860,  13,500,  of  superior  weight,  with 
a  field-force  of  6,000. 

The  export  of  sugar,  according  to  Co- 
chin, has  been  as  follows :  1831-34,  180,- 
802  cwt;  1835-38,  148,878  cwt;  1889- 
45,  189,406  cwt;  1846,  102,644  cwt; 
1847,  200,201  cwt 

Besides  this  crop,  the  small  proprietors 
raise  arrow-root  and  provisions. 

The  imports  show  the  advancing  pros- 
perity of  the  island.  From  1822  to  1832, 
they  amounted  to  £130,000,  of  which 
£40,000  were  from  the  United  States; 
in  1856,  under  free  labor,  they  reached 
£266,369,  of  which  £106,586  were  from 
the  United  States,  —  the  American  im- 
ports being  mostly  articles  of  food.  This 
remarkable  increase  of  importations,  it 


should  be  observed,  is  not  due  to  an  in- 
crease of  population,  as  the  population  of 
Antigua  is  less  now  than  it  was  twenty 
years  since. 

In  commerce,  it  appears  that  ten  years 
before  emancipation,  340  vessels  of  80^ 
000  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  island 
every  year;  in  1858,  there  were  688  of 
42,534  tons. 

Labor  costs  less  in  Antigoa  than  in  the 
other  islands,  wages  being  20  cts.  a  day ; 
while  in  Barbadoes  they  are  24  cts.,  and 
in  Trinidad  30  cts.  The  production  of 
sugar  is  more  profitable,  as  respects  the 
labor,  than  in  the  slave-islands,  —  costing 
bat  1^  cts.  per  lb. 

Though  the  average  price  of  land  is 
fifly  dollars  an  acre,  the  freed  negroes 
seldom  squat  on  the  public  lands,  bat 
buy  little  farms  of  their  own.  In  1858, 
the  emancipated  slaves  had  built,  since 
1834,  5187  houses,  in  which  15,644  peo- 
ple resided.  There  wer*  that  year  only 
299  paupers  in  the  whole  island.  Edu- 
cation and  morality  had  advanced.  Ow- 
ing to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  planters, 
nearly  one^ird  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  island  (£10,000)  was  appropriated  to 
educational,  charitable,  and  religious  pur- 
poses. The  great  proportion  of  the  youth 
attend  school.  At  the  time  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  all 
the  schools  was  1886 ;  in  1858,  there  were 
52  schools  with  4467  scholars,  and  87 
Sunday-schools  with  6418.  The  num- 
ber of  illegitimate  births  was  only  68 
per  cent,  which  is  a  much  more  favor- 
able proportion  than  exists  in  the  other 
islands. 

.  The  planters  all  agree  that  emancipa- 
tion has  been  an  entire  success.  The 
only  drawback  b  a  somewhat  singular 
one,  and  illustrates  the  dependent  habiti 
which  slavery  generates.  Under  their 
masters,  the  daves  were  always  provided 
with  sufiicient  medical  attendance;  bnt 
when  free,  they  had  not  the  means  or 
were  not  prudent  enough  to  secure  this, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  a  great 
mortality  of  children,  so  that  the  births 
now  scarcely  exceed  the  deaths. 

An  intelligent  English  traveller,  writ- 
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mg  on  "  Antigiia  and  the  Antigaans**  in 
1844,  njs  in  regard  to  the  question, 
wlMtker  the  freed  negro  will  work,  that 
he  has  often  ot)8erTed,  when  a  piece  of 
land  was  to  be  holed  for  ragar-cane  hf 
taik-work,  the  negroes  rising  by  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  during  moon- 
Mghtv  going  to  the  field  and  accomplishing 
a  nsnal  dxf^  ^^i*^  (^^  cane-holes)  bj 
frte  or  nx  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  then, 
after  resting  a  short  time,  they  were  pre- 
pared for  another  task,  which  they  com- 
pleted ;  and  still  had  some  hours  left  for 
their  own  proyision-grounds.  When  the 
heat  u  considored,  and  the  labor  of  dig- 
ging one  cane-hole,  (a  trench  three  or 
four  feet  square  and  one  foot  deep,}  we 
may  imagine  what  the  work  of  opening 
•00  in  a  day  must  be.  The  same  author 
sCatn  that  plantations  which  could  not 
find  a  purchaser  before  emancipation 
are  now  worth  £  10,000.  Another  writer, 
qnoted  by  Cochin,  says  in  1845,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  efficiency  of  labor  of  the 
Aniigoan  negroes,  and  their  employment 
of  machinery,  **  The  colony  has  made  this 
year,  with  a  field-force  of  less  than  10,000, 
a  harrest  almost  equal  to  that  which  has 
employed  80,000  laborers  in  Barbadoes." 
Of  the  other  Leeward  Islands,  Sewell 
says,  (p.  164,)  ^  The  condition  of  the  free 
peamnt  rises  infinitely  above  that  of  the 
slaTe.  In  all,  the  people  are  more  hap- 
py and  contented ;  in  all,  they  are  more 
drilixed ;  in  all,  there  are  more  provis- 
ions grown  for  home-consumption  than 
evor  were  raised  in  the  most  flourishing 
days  of  slavery ;  in  all,  the  imports  have 
laigely  increased ;  in  all,  a  very  impor- 
tant trade  has  sprung  up  with  the  United 
States;  from  ^,  there  is  an  exporta- 
txm  of  minor  articles  which  were  not 
cohirated  twenty  years  ago,  and  which, 
in  estimating  the  industry  of  a  people  un- 
der a  free  system,  are  oflen  most  unjust- 
ly overlooked.  These  are  considerations 
i^om  which  the  planter  turns  with  oon- 
temptoous  indifference.  Sugar,  and  su- 
gar alone,  is  his  dream,  his  argument,  his 
Mh."  Tet  the  following  table  of  ex- 
ports of  sugar  shows  that  eren  in  that 
fnt  labor  has  been  succesrfuL 


Comparative  Table  of  Sugar  Exportations 
in  Pounds  from  the  Leeward  Islands.* 


IriAiub.    Annual  averafe  from 

Exports  In 

1820  to  1882. 

1868. 

Antigua,       90,580,000  lbs. 

26,174,000  lbs. 

Dominica,       6,000,000 

6,263,000 

Kevifl,             5,000,000 

4,400,000 

Montscrrat,     1,840,000 

1,308,000 

St  Kitt*8,      12,000,000 

10,000,000 

Total,        45,420,000  lbs.        43,145,000  lbs. 
Table  of  Imports  in  Value. 

JtSmoOs.  Annnal  arerac*  tsIim  TaliM  of  Iffl- 

from  1820  to  1832.  ports  in  1868. 

Antigua,              £130,000  £266,364 

Dominica,  '           62,000  84,906 

Nevis,                      28,000  36,721 

Montserrat,               18,000  17,844 

St.  Kitt*8,                 60,000  109,000 

Total,  £298,000  £614,835 

Excess  of  sugar  exportations  under  free  labor, 

9,725,000  lbs. 
Excess  of  imports  with  free  labor,  £316,885 

Of  Guiana,  a  resident  writes,—"  The 
portion  of  the  native  population  which 
in  other  countries  constitutes  the  work- 
ing class  is  estimated  here  at  70,000 
souls.  They  present  the  singular  spec- 
tacle, which  we  can  contemplate  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world,  of  a  people  hard- 
ly escaped  from  slavery,  enjo)-ing  already 
properties  in  land  and  houses  for  which 
they  have  paid  nearly  £100,000.*' 

In  a  single  count}',  (Berbice,)  says 
Cochin,  there  had  been  built  in  1848, 
since  emancipation,  1184  houses,  and 
7,000  additional  acres  bad  been  put  under 
cultivation.  In  the  whole  colony  there 
were  15,906  landed  proprietors  among 
the  negroes  who  bad  become  such  since 
1834.  The  imports,  according  to  Lord 
Stanley,  during  the  last  six  years  of  sla- 
very, were  about  $13,915,000;  during 
apprenticeship,  about  $1 7,890,000 ;  in  the 
first  year  of  liberty,  over  $20,000,000 ; 
in  the  second  year,  about  $17,463,670. 

We  have  given,  perhaps,  a  rather  dry 
account  of  the  eflects  of  emancipation  on 
a  portion  of  the  British  West  Indies.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  now  stands  before  the  world,  is 
mainly  a  question  of  figures.  The  great 
•  SewelPs  OrdtalofFree  Labor^  etc. 
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and  damning  argument  against  emanci- 
pation is  the  supposed  experience  of  the 
West  Indies,  (hat  the  negro  wiU  not  work 
except  under  slavery.  The  evidences  of 
labor  are  in  part  given  by  figures:  the 
number  of  freeholds,  the  price  of  land, 
the  amount  of  the  productions,  the  quan- 
tity consumed,  and  the  quantity  export- 
ed. The  amount  of  imports,  too,  shows 
the  desire  and  the  means  of  the  people  to 
procure  foreign  commodities.  By  these 
plain  and  irrefutable  evidences,  we  have 
proved  that  free  labor  in  the  Windward 
Islands,  Trinidad,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  Guiana  has  *'  paid  "  much  better  than 
slave  labor. 

As  Mr.  Sewell  has  summed  it  up  with 
reference  to  four  colonies,  —  British  Gui- 
ana, Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  Antigua, 
—the  total  annual  export  of  sugar  before 
emancipation  was  187,800,000  pounds, 
while  now  it  is  265,000,000  pounds;  show- 
ing an  advantage  under  free  labor  of 
seventy-seven  million,  seven  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  I  The  total  imports  of  the 
same  colonies  amounted  before  emanci- 
pation to  $8,840,000 ;  they  are  now  $14,- 
600,000;  showing  an  excess  of  imports 
under  free  labor,  as  compared  with  slave 
labor,  of  the  value  oi  five  million,  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  I 


It  is  a  remarkable  experience  of  the 
West  Indies,  to  be  seriously  considered 
in  the  settlement  of  our  American  prob- 
lem, that  the  islands  which  abolished  sla- 
Tery  the  most  summarily  and  entirely 
succeeded  the  best  after  emancipation. 
Half-freedom,  both  there,  and  in  Russia 
during  the  last  year,  has  proved  a  source 
of  jealousy  to  the  freedman  and  of  an- 
noyance to  the  master,  and  ultimately, 
in  the  West  Indies,  interfered  with  pro- 
duction, and  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  islands. 

It  is  true,  that  the  moral  curse  of  sla- 
very upon  the  habits  of  the  people  is  not 
80  easily  removed,  and  that  we  do  not 
behold  as  favorable  a  moral  and  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands as  could  be  desired.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  how  large  a  share  of  the 
blame  for  this  falb  now  upon  the  wealth- 
ier classes,  who  are  opposed  or  indiffer- 
ent to  the  education  of  the  lower.  Even 
these  evils  are  being  gradually  removed, 
and  emancipation  is  establishing  itself 
not  merely  as  a  grand  act  of  justice, 
wisely  done,  but  as  a  successful  moral 
and  economical  reform,  whose  fruits  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  good  morals,  industry, 
and  increasing  wealth  of  many  happy 
communities. 


A  STOEY  OF  TO-DAY. 


PART  VI. 


It  was  later  than  Holmes  thought:  a 
gray,  cold  evening.  The  streets  in  that 
suburb  were  lonely :  he  went  down  them, 
the  new-fallen  snow  dulling  his  step.  It 
had  covered  the  peaked  roofs  of  the 
houses  too,  and  they  stood  in  listening 
rows,  white  and  stilL  Here  and  there  a 
pale  flicker  from  the  gas-lamps  struggled 
with  the  ashy  twilight.  He  met  no  one : 
people  had  gone  home  early  on  Christmas 
eve.  He  had  no  home  to  go  to:  pahl 
there  were  plenty  of  hotels,  he  remem- 


bered, smiling  grimly.  It  was  bitter  cold : 
he  buttoned  up  his  coat  tightly,  as  he 
walked  slowly  along  as  if  waiting  for 
some  one,  —  wondering  dully  if  the  gray 
air  were  any  colder  or  stiller  than  the 
heart  hardly  beating  under  the  coat 
Well,  men  had  conquered  Fate,  conquer- 
ed life  and  love,  before  now.  It  grew 
darker:  he  was  pacing  now  slowly  in 
the  shadow  of  a  long  low  wall  surround- 
ing the  grounds  of  some  building.  When 
he  c^e  near  the  gate,  he  would  stop  and 
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listen:  he  could  have  heard  a  spairow 
on  the  snow,  it  was  so  stilL  Afler  a  while 
he  did  hear  footsteps,  crunching  the  snow 
heavily;  the  gate  clicked  as  they  came 
oat :  it  was  Knowles,  and  the  clei^man 
whom  Dr.  Cox  did  not  like;  Vandyke 
was  his  name. 

*"  Don't  bolt  the  gate,"  said  Knowles; 
"  Miss  Howth  will  be  out  presently." 

They  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  lumber 
near  by,  waiting,  apparently.  Holmes 
weot  up  and  joined  them,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  lumber,  talking  to 
Vandyke.  He  did  not  meet  him,  per- 
haps, once  in  six  months ;  but  he  believed 
in  the  man,  thoroughly. 

**I've  just  helped  Knowles  build  a 
Christmas-tree  in  yonder,  —  the  House 
of  Befuge,  you  know.  He  could  not 
tell  an  oak  from  an  arbor-vits,  I  be- 
lieve." 

Knowles  was  in  no  mood  for  quizzing. 

**  There  are  other  things  I  don't  know," 
he  said,  gloomily,  recurring  to  some  sub- 
ject Holmes  had  interrupted.  ^*  The 
House  is  going  to  the  Devil,  Charleyi 
headlong." 

**  There  's  no  use  in  saying  no,"  said 
the  other;  **youll  call  me  a  lying  di- 
viner." 

Knowles  did  not  listen. 

*^  Seems  as  if  I  was  to  go  groping  and 
stumbling  through  the  world  like  some 
fbnaken  Cyclops  with  his  eye  out,  drag- 
ging down  whatever  I  touched.  If  there 
was  anything  to  hold  by,  anything  cer- 
taml" 

Vandyke  looked  at  him  gravely,  but 
did  not  answer;  rose,  and  walked  in- 
dolently up  and  down  to  keep  himself 
warm.  A  lithe,  slow  figure,  a  clear  face 
with  delicate  lips,  and  careless  eye^  that 
•aw  everything :  the  face  of  a  man  quick 
to  learn  and  slow  to  teach. 

^  There  she  comes  I "  said  Knowles,  as 
the  lock  of  the  gate  rasped. 

Holmes  had  heard  the  slow  step  in  the 
now  long  before.  A  small  woman  came 
out  and  went  down  the  silent  street  into 
the  road  beyond.  Holmes  kept  his  back 
turned  to  her,  lighting  his  cigar;  the 
odier  men  watched  her  eagerly. 


"What  do  you  think,  Vandyke?"  de- 
manded Knowles.    "  How  will  she  do  V  " 

•*Do  for  what?" — resuming  his  lazy 
walk.  "  You  talk  as  if  she  were  a  ma- 
chine. It  is  the  way  with  modem  re- 
formers. Men  are  so  many  ploughs  and 
harrows  to  work  on  *  the  classes.'  Do  for 
what?" 

Knowles  flushed  hotly. 

<^  The  work  the  Lord  has  left  for  her 
to  da  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is 
none  to  do, — you,  pledged  to  missionary 
labor?" 

The  young  man's  face  colored. 

"  I  know  this  street  needs  paving  ter- 
ribly, Knowles ;  but  I  don't  see  a  boulder 
in  your  hands.  Yet  the  great  Task- 
master does  not  despise  the  pavers.  He 
did  not  give  you  the  spirit  and  under- 
standing for  paving,  eh,  is  that  it  ?  How 
do  you  know  He  gave  this  Margaret 
Howth  the  spirit  and  understanding  of  a 
reformer?  There  may  be  higher  work 
for  her  to  da" 

"  Higher  1"  The  old  man  stood  aghast 
"  I  know  your  creed,  then, — that  the  true 
work  for  a  man  or  a  woman  is  that  which 
develops  their  highest  nature  ?  " 

Vandyke  laughed. 

"  You  have  a  creed-mania,  Knowles. 
You  have  a  confession  of  faith  ready- 
made  for  everybody,  bu'  your8el£  I 
only  meant  for  you  to  take  care  what 
you  do.  That  woman  looks  as  the 
Prodigal  Son  might  have  done  when  he 
began  to  be  in  want,  and  would  fain 
have  fed  himself  with  the  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat" 

Knowles  got  up  moodily.  * 

"Whose  work  is  it,  then?"  he  mut- 
tered, following  the  men  down  the  street ; 
for  they  walked  on.  "  The  world  has  wait- 
ed six  thousand  years  for  help.  It  comes 
slowly,— slowly,  Vandyke ;  even  through 
your  religion." 

The  young  man  did  not  answer :  look- 
ed up,  with  quiet,  rapt  eyes,  through  the 
silent  city,  and  the  clear  gray  beyond. 
They  passed  a  little  church  lighted  up  for 
evening  service :  as  if  to  give  a  meaning 
to  the  old  man's  words,  they  were  chant- 
ing the  one  anthem  of  the  worldy  the 
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Gloria  in  Excehis.  Heanng  the  deep 
organ-roll,  the  men  stopped  outside  to 
listen:  it  heaved  and  sobbed  through 
the  night,  as  if  bearing  up  to  God  the 
pain  and  wrong  of  countless  aching 
hearts,  then  was  silent,  and  a  single 
Toice  swept  over  the  moors  in  a  long, 
lamentable  cry :  —  **  Thou  that  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
upon  us  I  *' 

The  men  stood  silent,  until  the  bush 
was  broken  by  a  low  murmur: — "Fof 
Thou  only  art  holy.*'  Holmes  had  taken 
off  his  hat,  unconscious  that  he  did  it;  he 
put  it  on  slowly,  and  walked  on.  What 
was  it  that  Enowles  had  said  to  him  once 
about  mean  and  selfish  taints  on  his  di- 
vine soul  ?  "  For  Thou  only  art  holy  " : 
if  there  were  truth  in  that  1 

^How  quiet  it  is!"  he  sadd,  as  they 
stopped  to  leave  him.  It  was, — a  breath- 
less quiet ;  the^  great  streets  of  the  town 
behind  them  were  shrouded  in  snow ;  the 
hills,  the  moors,  the  prairie  swept  off  into 
the  sk^rless  dark,  a  gray  and  motionless 
sea  lit  by  a  low  watery  moon.  **The 
very  earth  listens,**  he  said. 

**Lbtens  for  what?"  said  the  literal  old 
Doctor. 

"  I  think  it  listens  always,"  said  Van- 
dyke, his  eye  on  fire.  "  For  its  King— 
that  shall  be.  Not  as  He  came  before. 
It  has  not  long  to  wiut  now:  the  New 
Year  is  not  far  off." 

**  I  Ve  no  faith  in  folding  your  hands, 
waiting  for  it;  nor  have  you  either, 
Charley,"  growled  Knowles.  ••There's 
an  infernal  lot  of  work  to  be  done  be- 
fore it  comes,  I  fancy.  Here,  let  me  Hght 
my  cigar." 

Holmes  bade  them  good-night,  laugh- 
ing, and  struck  into  the  by-road  through 
the  hills.  He  shook  hands  with  Vandyke 
before  he  went, —  a  thing  he  scarce  ever 
did  with  anybody.  Knowles  noticed  it, 
and,  afler  he  was  out  of  hearing,  mmn- 
bled  out  some  sarcasm  at  **  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  consorting  with  a  coid,  silent 
scoundrel  like  that  I "  Vandyke  listened 
to  his  scolding  in  his  mrnal  lazy  way,  and 
they  went  back  ink)  town. 

The  road  Hi^mes  took  was  rutted  deep 


with  wagon-wheels,  not  easily  travelled ; 
he  walked  slowly  therefore,  being  weak, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  gather  strength. 
He  had  not  counted  the  hours  until  this 
day,  to  be  balked  now  by  a  little  loss  of 
blood.  The  moon  was  nearly  down  be- 
fore he  reached  the  Cloughton  hills :  he 
turned  there  into  a  narrow  path  which 
he  remembered  welL  Now  and  then  he 
saw  the  mark  of  a  little  shoe  in  the  snow, 
^looking  down  at  it  with  a  hot  pandng 
in  his  veins  and  a  strange  flash  in  his 
eye,  as  he  walked  on  steadily. 

There  was  a  turn  in  the  path  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  a  sunken  wall,  with  a  broad 
stone  from  which  the  wind  had  blown  the 
snow.  This  was  the  place.  He  sat  down 
on  the  stone,  resting.  Just  there  she  had 
stood,  clutching  her  little  fingers  behind 
her,  when  he  came  up  and  threw  back 
her  hood  to  look  in  her  face :  how  pale 
and  worn  it  was,  even  then  I  He  had 
not  looked  at  her  to-night:  he  would  not, 
if  he  had  been  dying,  with  those  men 
Standing  there.  He  stood  alone  in  the 
world  with  this  little  Margaret  How 
those  men  had  carped,  and  criticized  her, 
chattered  of  the  duties  of  her  soul !  Why, 
it  was  his,  it  was  his  own,  softer  and  fresher. 
There  was  not  a  glance  with  which  they 
followed  the  weak  little  body  in  its  poor 
dress  that  he  had  not  seen,  and  savagely 
resented.  They  measured  her  strength  ? 
counted  how  long  the  bones  and  blood 
would  last  in  their  House  of  Refuge? 
There  was  not  a  morsel  of  her  flesh  that 
was  not  pure  and  holy  in  his  eyes.  His 
Mai^ret  ?  He  chafed  with  an  intoler- 
able fever  to  make  her  his,  but  for  one 
instant,  as  she  had  been  once.  Now, 
when  it  was  too  late.  For  he  went  back 
over  every  word  he  had  spoken  that  night, 
forcing  himself  to  go  through  with  it,  — 
every  cold,  poisoned  word.  It  was  a  fit- 
tang  penance.  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
love  in  real  life":  he  had  told  her  that  I 
How  he  had  stood,  with  all  the  power  of 
his  "divine  soul"  in  his  will,  and  told 
her, — he,  — a  man,  —  that  he  put  away 
her  love  from  him  then,  forever!  He 
spared  himself  nothing, —  slurred  over 
nothing;  spumed  himself,  as  it  were, 
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Ibr  the  meannesB,  tbe  n^gardly  selfish- 
BMi  in  which  he  bad  wallowed  that 
sight  How  finn  he  had  been  1  bow 
kind  1  how  masterful !  —  pluming  bim- 
M  on  his  man's  strength,  while  he  held 
her  in  hb  power  as  one  might  hold  an 
insect,  played  with  her  shrinking  wom- 
an's nature,  and  trampled  it  under  his 
feet,  coldly  and  quietJy  I  She  was  in  his 
way,  and  he  had  put  her  aside.  How 
the  fine  subtile  spirit  had  risen  up  out 
ef  iti  agony  of  shame,  and  scorned  him  I 
How  it  had  flashed  from  the  puny  frame 
standing  there  in  the  muddy  road  de- 
spised and  jeered  at,  and  calmly  judged 
him  I  He  might  go  from  her  as  he  would, 
teas  her  off  like  a  worn-out  plaything,  but 
he  could  not  blind  her:  let  him  put  on 
what  &ce  he  would  to  the  world,  whether 
they  called  him  a  master  among  men,  or 
a  miser,  or,  as  Knowles  did  to-night  after 
he  turned  away,  a  scoundrel,  this  girl 
laid  her  little  hand  on  his  soul  with  an 
otter  recognition  :  she  alone.  ^  She 
knew  him  fcnr  a  better  man  than  be 
knew  himself  that  night":  he  remem- 
bered the  words.  ^ 

The  night  was  growing  murky  and 
bitingly  cold :  there  was  no  prospect  on 
the  snow-covered  hills,  or  the  rough  road 
at  his  fiset  with  its  pools  of  ice-water,  to 
faring  content  into  his  face,  or  the  dewy 
light  into  his  eyes ;  but  they  came  there, 
slowly,  while  he  sat  thinking.  Some  old 
thought  was  stealing  into  his  brain,  per- 
haps, fresh  and  warm,  like  a  soft  spring 
air, — some  hope  of  the  future,  in  which 
this  child-woman  came  close  to  him  and 
Bear.  It  was  an  idle  dream,  only  would 
taont  him  when  it  was  over,  but  he  open- 
ed his  arms  to  it :  it  was  an  old  friend ; 
it  had  made  him  once  a  purer  and  bet- 
ter man  than  he  could  ever  be  again.  A 
warm,  happy  dream,  whatever  it  may 
have  been :  Uie  rugged,  sinister  face  grew 
ealm  and  sad,  as  the  faces  of  the  dead 
ehange  when  k>ving  tean  fall  on  theoL 

He  sighed  wearily:  the  homely  little 
hope  was  fanning  into  life  stagnant  depths 
of  desire  and  purpose,  stirring  his  resdute 
ambition.  Too  late  ?  Was  it  too  late  ? 
Lirii^  or  dead  she  was  his,  though  he 


should  never  see  her  lace,  by  some  subtile 
power  that  had  made  them  one,  he  knew 
not  when  nor  how.  He  did  not  reason 
now,— abandoned  himself,  as  morbid  men 
only  do,  to  this  delirious  hope,  simple 
and  bonny,  of  a  home,  and  cheerful 
warmth,  and  this  woman's  love  fresh  and 
eternal :  a  pleasant  dream  at  first,  to  be 
put  away  at  pleasure.  But  it  grew  bolder, 
touched  under-deeps  in  his  nature  of 
longing  and  intense  pa^ion ;  all  that  he 
knew  or  felt  of  power  or  will,  of  craving 
effort,  of  success  in  the  world,  drifted  into 
this  dream  and  became  one  with  it  He 
stood  up,  his  vigorous  frame  starting  into 
a  nobler  manhood,  with  the  consciousness 
of  right, — with  a  willed  assurance,  that, 
the  first  victory  gained,  the  others  should 
follow. 

It  was  late ;  he  must  go  on ;  he  had  not 
meant  to  sit  idling  by  the  road-side.  He 
went  throu^  the  fields,  bis  heavy  step 
orushing  the  snow,  a  dry  heat  in  his 
blood,  his  eye  intent,  still,  until  he  came 
within  nght  of  the  farm-house ;  then  he 
went  on,  cool  and  grave,  in  his  ordinary 
port 

The  bouse  was  quite  dark ;  only  a  light 
in  one  of  the  lower  windows,— the  library, 
he  dionght  The  broad  field  he  was  cross- 
ing sloped  down  to  the  house,  so  that,  as 
he  came  nearer,  he  saw  the  little  room 
quite  plainly  in  the  red  glow  of  the  fire 
within,  the  curtains  being  undrawn.  He 
had  a  keen  eye;  did  not  fail  to  see  the 
marks  of  poverty  about  the  place,  the  gate- 
less  fences,  even  the  bare  room  with  its 
worn  and  patched  carpet :  noted  it  all  with 
a  triumphant  gleam  of  satisfaction.  There 
was  a  black  shadow  passing  and  repass- 
ing the  windows:  he  waited  a  moment 
kx>king  at  it,  then  came  more  slowly  to- 
wards them,  intaoser  heats  snK>uldering 
in  his  face.  He  would  not  surprise  her ; 
she  sboold  be  as  ready  as  he  was  for  the 
meeting.  If  she  ever  put  her  pure  band 
in  his  again,  it  shoukl  be  freely  done,  and 
of  her  own  good-wilL 

She  saw  him  as  he  came  up  on  the 
porch,  and  stopped,  looking  out,  as  if  be- 
wildered,—  then  resumed  her  walk,  me- 
chanically.   What  it  cost  her  to  see  him 
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again  le  could  not  tell :  her  face  did  not 
alter.  It  was  lifeless  and  schooled,  the 
eyes  looking  straight  forward  always,  in- 
differently. Was  this  his  work  ?  If  he 
had  killed  her  outright,  it  would  have 
been  better  than  this. 

The  windows  were  low :  it  had  been  his 
old  habit  to  go  in  through  them,  and  he 
now  went  up  to  one  unconsciously.  As 
he  opened  it,  he  saw  her  turn  away  for 
an  instant ;  thea  she  waited  for  him,  en- 
tirely tranquil,  the  clear  fire  shedding  a 
still  glow  over  the  room,  no  cry  or  shiver 
of  pain  to  show  how  his  coming  broke 
open  the  old  wound.  She  smiled  even, 
when  he  leaned  against  the  window  look- 
ing, with  a  careless  welcome. 

Holmes  stopped,  confounded.  It  did 
not  suit  him,— this.  If  you  know  a  man's 
nature,  you  comprehend  why.  The  bitter- 
est reproach  or  a  proud  contempt  would 
have  been  less  galling  than  this  gentle  in- 
difference. His  hold  had  slipped  from  off 
the  woman,  he  believed.  A  moment  be- 
fore he  had  remembered  how  he  had  held 
her  in  his  arms,  touched  her  cold  lips,  and 
then  flung  her  off, — he  had  remembered 
it,  his  every  nerve  shrinking  with  remorse 
and  unutterable  tenderness :  now  — ^  I 
The  utter  quiet  of  her  face  told  more 
than  words  could  da  She  did  not  love 
him ;  he  was  nothing  to  her.  Then  love 
was  a  lie.  A  moment  before  he  could 
have  humbled  himself  in  her  eyes  as  low 
as  he  lay  in  hb  own,  and  accepted  her 
pardon  as  a  necessity  of  her  enduring, 
faithful  nature :  now  the  whole  strength 
of  the  man  sprang  into  rage  and  mad 
desire  of  conquest. 

He  came  gravely  across  the  room,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  with  his  old  quiet  con- 
trol. She  might  be  cold  and  grave  as 
he,  but  underneath  he  knew  there  was  a 
thwarted  hungry  spirit, — a  strong  fine 
spirit  as  dainty  Ariel.  He  would  sting 
it  to  life,  and  tame  it:  it  was  his. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come,  Stephen," 
she  said,  simply,  motioning  him  to  a 
chair. 

Could  this  automaton  be  Margaret? 
He  leaned  on  the  mantel-shelf,  looking 
down  with  a  cynical  sneer. 


"  Is  that  the  welcome  ?  Why,  there  are 
a  thousand  greetings  for  this  time  of  love 
and  good  words  you  might  have  chosen. 
Besides,  I  have  come  back  ill  and  poor, — 
a  beggar  perhaps.  How  do  women  re- 
ceive such,— generous  women  ?  Is  there 
no  formula?  no  hand-shaking?  nothing 
more  ?  remembering  that  I  was  once  — 
not  indifferent  to  you." 

He  laughed.  She  stood  still  and  grave 
as  before. 

"Why,  Margaret,  I  have  been  down 
near  death  since  that  night." 

He  thought  her  lips  grew  gray,  but  she 
looked  up  clear  and  steady. 

<*  I  am  glad  you  did  not  die.  Yes,  I 
can  say  that  As  for  hand-shaking,  my 
ideas  may  be  peculiar  as  your  own." 

**  She  measures  her  words,"  he  said,  as 
to  himself;  "  her  very  eye-light  is  ruled 
by  decorum ;  she  is  a  machine,  for  work. 
She  has  swept  her  child's  heart  clean 
of  anger  and  revenge,  even  scorn  for 
the  wretch  that  sold  himself  for  money. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  sweep  out,  was 
there  ?  "  —  bitterly,  —  "  no  friendships, 
such  fia  weak  women  nurse  and  coddle 
into  being, — or  love,  that  they  live  in, 
and  die  for  sometimes,  in  a  silly  way  ?  " 

«  Unmanly  1" 

^  No,  not  unmanly.  Mai^aret,  let  us 
be  serious  and  calm.  It  is  no  time  to 
trifle  or  wear  masks.  That  has  passed 
between  us  which  leaves  no  room  for 
sham  courtesies." 

"  There  needs  none," —  meeting  his  eye 
unflinchingly.  "  I  am  ready  to  meet  yoa 
and  hear  your  fiirewell.  Dr.  Knowles 
told  me  youf  marriage  was  near  at  hand. 
I  knew  you  would  come,  Stephen.  Yoa 
did  before." 

He  winced,  —  the  more  that  her  voice 
was  so  clear  of  pain. 

"  Why  should  I  come  ?  To  show  you 
what  sort  of  a  heart  I  have  sold  for 
money?  Why,  you  know,  little  Mar- 
garet You  can  reckon  up  its  deformity, 
its  worthlessness,  on  your  cool  fingers. 
You  could  tell  the  serene  and  gracious 
lady  who  is  chaffering  for  it  what  a  bar- 
gain she  has  made,  —  that  there  is  not  in 
it  one  Bptak  of  manly  honor  or  true  love. 
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Don't  Tcntare  too  near  it  in  your  coldness 
and  prndence.  It  has  tiger  passions  I 
will  not  answer  for.  Give  me  your  hand, 
and  feel  how  it  pants  like  a  hungry  fiend. 
It  will  have  food,  Mai^ret" 

She  drew  away  the  hand  he  grasped, 
and  stood  back  in  the  shadow. 

"What  is  it  to  me?" — in  the  same 
measured  Toice. 

Holmes  wiped  the  cold  drops  from  his 
forehead,  a  sort  of  shudder  in  his  pow- 
erful frame.  He  stood  a  moment  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  his  head  dropped  on  his 


"  Let  it  be  so,**  he  said  at  last,  quietly. 
"  The  worn  old  heart  can  gnaw  on  itself 
a  little  longer.  I  have  no  mind  to  whim- 
per over  pain." 

Something  that  she  saw  on  the  dark  sar- 
donic face,  as  the  red  gleams  lighted  it, 
made  her  start  convulsively,  as  if  she  would 
go  to  him;  then  controlling  herself,  she 
stood  silent  He  had  not  seen  the  move- 
ment,— or,  if  he  saw,  did  not  heed  it  He 
did  not  care  to  tame  her  now.  The  fire- 
light flashed  and  darkened,  the  Crack- 
Kng  wood  breaking  the  dead  silence  of 
the  room* 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  he  «ud,  nusing 
his  head,  laying  his  arm  over  his  strong 
chest  unconsciously,  as  if  to  shut  in  all 
complaint  "  I  had  an  idle  fancy  that  it 
would  be  good  on  this  Christmas  night  to 
bare  the  secrets  of  crime  and  selfishness 
hidden  in  here  to  you,  —  to  sufier  your 
pure  eyes  to  probe  the  sorest  depths :  I 
thought  perhaps  they  would  have  a  bless- 
ing power.  It  was  an  idle  fancy.  What 
is  my  want  or  crime  to  you  ?  " 

The  answer  came  slowly,  but  it  did 
come. 

"  Nothing  to  me." 

She  tried  to  meet  the  gaunt  hce  look- 
ing down  on  her  with  a  proud  sadness, — 
did  meet  it  at  last  with  her  meek  eyes. 

**No,  nothing  to  you.  There  is  no 
need  that  I  should  stay  longer,  is  there  ? 
You  made  ready  to  meet  me,  and  have 
gone  through  your  part  well" 

"  It  is  no  piui.  I  speak  God's  truth  to 
yoo  as  I  con." 

^  I  know.    There  is  nothing  more  fiw 


us  to  say  to  each  other  in  this  world, 
then,  except  good-night  .Words  — po- 
lite words— are  bitterer  than  death,  some- 
times. If  ever  we  happen  to  meet,  that 
courteous  smile  on  your  face  will  be 
enough  to  speak  —  God's  truth  for  you. 
Shall  we  say  good-nigbt  now?" 

"If  you  will." 

She  drew  farther  into  the  shadow,  lean- 
ing on  a  chair. 

He  stopped,  some  sudden  thought  strik- 
ing him. 

"  I  have  a  whim,"  he  said,  dreamily, 
"  that  I  would  like  to  satisfy.  It  would 
be  a  trifle  to  you :  will  you  grant  it  ?  — 
for  the  sake  of  some  old  happy  day, 
long  ago?" 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  her  throat; 
then  it  fell  again. 

"Anything  you  wish,  Stephen,"  she 
said,  gravely. 

"  Yes.  Come  nearer,  then,  and  let  me 
see  what  I  have  lost.  A  heart  so  cold 
and  strong  as  yours  need  not  fear  in- 
spection. I  have  a  fancy  to  look  into  it, 
for  the  last  time." 

She  stood  motionless  and  silent 

"  Come," — sofUy,  —  "  there  is  no  hurt 
in  your  heart  that  fears  detection  ?  " 

She  came  out  into  the  full  light,  and 
stood  before  him,  pushing  back  the  hair 
from  her  forehead,  that  he  might  see 
eveiy  wrinkle,  and  the  faded,  lifeless 
eyes.  It  was  a  true  woman's  motion, 
remembering  even  then  to  scorn  decep- 
tion. The  light  glowed  brightly  in  her 
face,  as  the  slow  minutes  ebbed  without  a 
sound :  she  only  saw  his  &ce  in  shadow, 
with  the  fitful  gleam  of  intolerable  mean- 
ing in  hu  eyes.  Her  own  quailed  and 
fell 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  that  I  should  even 
look  at  you?"  he  said,  drawing  back. 
"  Why,  even  the  sainted  dead  sufier  us 
to  come  near  them  after  they  have  died 
to  usy^to  touch  their  hands,  to  kiss  their 
lips,  to  find  what  look  they  left  in  their 
frices  for  us.  Be  patient,  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  time.  My  whim  is  not  satisfied 
yet" 

"  I  am  patient" 

"  Tell  me  something  of  yourself,  to  take 
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"with  me  when  I  go,  for  the  last  time. 
Shall  I  think  of  you  as  happy  in  these 
days?" 

^  I  am  contented," —  the  words  oozing 
from  her  white  lips  in  the  bitterness  of 
truth.  "  I  asked  God,  that  night,  to  show 
me  my  work ;  and  I  think  He  has  shown 
it  to  me.  I  do  not  complain.  It  is  a  great 
work." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  he  demanded,  fiercely. 

*'  No,  not  all.  It  pleases  me  to  feel  I 
have  a  warm  home,  and  to  help  keep  it 
cheerfuL  When  my  father  kisses  me  at 
night,  or  my  mother  says,  <  God  bless 
you,  child,'  I  know  that  is  enough,  that 
I  ought  to  be  happy." 

The  old  clock  in  the  comer  hummed 
and  ticked  through  the  deep  »lence  like 
the  humble  voice  of  the  home  she  toiled 
to  keep  warm,  thanking  her,  comforting 
her. 

"  Once  more,"  as  the  light  grew  stron- 
ger on  her  face, — "  will  you  look  down  in- 
to your  heart  that  you  have  given  to  this 
great  work,  and  tell  me  what  you  see 
there  ?    Dare  you  do  it,  Margaret  ?  " 

"  I  dare  do  it," —  but  her  whisper  was 
husky. 

«  Go  on." 

He  watched  her  more  as  a  judge 
would  a  criminal,  as  she  sat  before  him : 
she  struggled  weakly  under  the  power 
of  his  eye,  not  meeting  it  He  waited 
relentless,  seeing  her  face  slowly  whiten, 
her  limbs  shiver,  her  bosom  heave. 

*^Let  me  speak  for  you,"  he  said  at 
last  ^'I  know  who  once  filled  your 
heart  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others :  it  is 
no  time  for  mock  shame.  I  know  it  was 
my  hand  that  held  the  very  secret  of 
your  being.  Whatever  I  may  have  been, 
you  loved  me,  Maigaret.  Will  you  say 
that  now?" 

"  I  loved  you,  —  once." 

Whether  it  were  truth  that  nerved  her, 
or  self-delusion,  she  was  strong  now  to 
utter  it  all. 

**  You  love  me  no  longer,  then  ?  " 

"  I  love  you  no  longer." 

She  did  not  look  at  him ;  she  was  con- 
scious only  of  the  hot  fire  wearing  her 
eyes,  and  the  vexing  click  of  the  clock. 


After  a  while  he  bent  over  her  silently, — 
a  manly,  tender  presence. 

"  When  love  goes  once,"  he  said,  "  it 
never  returns.  Did  you  say  it  was  gone, 
Maigaret?" 

One  e£fort  more,  and  Duty  would  be 
satisfied. 
"  It  is  gone." 

In  the  slow  darkness  that  came  to  her 
she  covered  her  face,  knowing  and  hear- 
ing nothing.  When  she  looked  up, 
Holmes  was  standing  by  the  window,  with 
his  face  toward  the  gray  fields.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  he  turned  and  came  to 
her. 

^You  have  spoken  honestly:  it  is  an 
old  fiuhion  of  yours.  You  believed  what 
you  said.  Let  me  also  tell  you  what  yon 
call  God's  truth,  for  a  moment,  Maigaret 
It  will  not  do  you  harm." — He  spoke 
gravely,  solemnly.  —  "When  you  loved 
me  long  ago,  selfish,  erring  as  I  was,  you 
fulfilled  the  law  of  your  nature ;  when 
you  put  that  love  out  of  your  heart,  yon 
make  your  duty  a  tawdry  sham,  and  your 
life  a  lie.    Listen  to  me.    I  am  calm." 

Was  he  calm  ?  It  was  cahnneas  that 
made  her  tremble  as  she  had  not  done 
before. 

"You  have  deceived  yourself:  when 
you  try  to  fill  your  heart  with  this  work, 
you  serve  neither  your  God  nor  your 
fellow-man.  You  tell  me,"  stooping  close 
to  her,  "  that  I  am  nothing  to  you :  yon 
believe  it,  poor  child!  There  is  not  a 
line  on  your  face  that  does  not  prove  it 
false.  I  have  keen  eyes,  Margaret  I" — 
He  laughed, — a  savage,  despairing  laugh. 
—  "You  have  wrung  this  love  out  of 
your  heart  ?  If  it  was  easy  to  do,  did  it 
need  to  wring  with  it  every  sparkle  of 
pleasure  and  grace  out  of  your  life? 
Your  veiy  hair  is  gathered  out  of  your 
sight :  you  feared  to  remember  how  my 
hand  had  touched  it  ?  Your  dress  is 
stingy  and  hard;  your  step,  your  eyes, 
your  mouth  under  rule.  So  hard  it  was 
to  force  yourself  into  hti  old  worn-out 
woman  I  Oh,  Margaret!  Maigaret  1" 
She  moaned  under  her  breath. 
"I  notice  trifles,  child  I  Yonder,  in 
that  comer,  used  to  stand  the  desk  where 
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I  helped  you  with  your  Latm.  How  70a 
hated  it  I    Do  you  remember  ?  " 

••  I  remember." 

<*  It  always  stood  there:  it  is  gone  now. 
Outside  of  the  gate  there  was  that  elm  I 
planted,  and  you  promised  to  water  while 
I  was  gone.  It  is  cut  down  now  by  the 
roots." 

•*  I  had  it  done,  Stephen." 

*♦  I  know.  Do  you  know  why  ?  Be- 
cause you  love  me:  because  you  do 
not  dare  to  think  of  me,  you  dare  not 
tnist  yourself  to  look  at  the  tree  that  I 
had  planted." 

She  started  up  with  a  cry,  and  stood 
there  in  the  old  way,  her  fingers  catching 
al  each  other. 

•*  It  is  cruel,  —  let  me  go  1 " 

**  It  b  not  cruel'* —  He  came  up  closer 
to  her.  — "  You  think  you  do  not  love  me, 
and  see  what  I  have  made  you  1  Look 
at  the  torpor  of  this  face, —  the  dead, 
frozen  eyes  I  It  is  a  *  nightmare  death 
in  life.'  Good  God,  to  think  that  I  have 
done  this  I  To  think  of  the  countless  days 
of  agony,  the  nights,  the  years  of  solitude 
that  have  brought  her  to  this,  —  little 
Mai^garetl" 

He  paced  the  floor,  slowly.  She  sat 
down  on  a  low  stool,  leaning  her  head  on 
her  hands.  The  little  figure,  the  bent 
head,  the  quivering  chin  brought  up  her 
childbood  to  him.  She  used  to  sit  so 
vhen  he  had  tormented  her,  waiting  to 
be  coaxed  back  to  love  and  smiles  again. 
The  hard  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as 
he  thought  of  it  He  watched  the  deep, 
tearless  sobs  that  shook  her  breast:  he 
had  wounded  her  to  death, —  his  bonny 
Majgaret !  She  was  like  a  dead  thing 
BOW :  what  need  to  torture  her  longer? 
Let  him  be  manly  and  go  out  to  his  soli- 
tary life,  taking  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  had  done  with  him  for  company.  He 
rose  uncertainly, — then  came  to  her:  was 
that  the  way  to  leave  her? 

"  I  am  goinnr,  ^f  argaret,'*  he  whispered, 
•  hot  let  me  tell  you  a  story  before  I  go, — 
a  Christmas  story,  say.  It  will  not  touch 
you, —  it  is  too  late  to  hope  for  that, — 
bat  it  is  right  that  you  should  hear  it" 
She  looked  up  wearily. 

TOL.   IX.  19 


"  As  you  will,  Stephen." 

Whatever  impulse  drove  the  man  to 
speak  words  that  he  knew  were  useless 
made  him  stand  back  from  her,  as  though 
she  were  something  he  was  unfit  to  touch : 
the  words  dragged  from  him  slowly. 

**  I  had  a  curious  dream  to-night,  Mar- 
garet,—  a  waking  dream:  only  a  clear 
visbn  of  what  had  been  once.  Do  you 
remember — the  old  time  ?  " 

What  disconnected  rambling  was  this  ? 
Tet  the  girl  understood  it,  looked  into  the 
low  fire  with  sad,  listening  eyes. 

^  Long  ago.  That  was  a  free,  strong 
life  that  opened  before  us  then,  little  one, 

—  before  you  and  me  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  Christmas  before  I  went  away  ?  I 
had  a  strong  arm  and  a  hungry  brain  to 
go  out  into  the  world  with,  then.  Some- 
thing better,  too,  I  had.  A  purer  self 
than  was  bom  with  me  came  late  in  life, 
and  nesded  in  my  heart  Margaret,  there 
was  no  fresh  loving  thought  in  my  brain 
for  God  or  man  that  did  not  grow  from 
my  love  of  you;  there  was  nothing  noble 
or  kindly  in  my  nature  that  did  not  flow 
into  that  love  and  deepen  there.  I  was 
your  master,  too.  I  held  my  own  soul  by 
no  diviner  right  than  I  held  your  love  and 
owed  you  mine.  I  understand  it,  now, 
when  it  is  too  late." —  He  wiped  the  cold 
drops  from  his  face. — "  Now  do  you  know 
whether  it  is  remorse  I  feel,  when  I  think 
how  I  put  this  purer  self  away, —  how 
I  went  out  triumphant  in  my  inhuman, 
greedy  soul, — how  I  resolved  to  know, 
to  be,  to  trample  under  foot  all  weak  love 
or  homely  pleasures  ?  I  have  been  pun- 
ished. Let  those  years  ga  I  think, 
sometimes,  I  came  near  to  the  nature  of 
the  damned  who  dare  not  love :  I  would 
not    It  was  then  I  hurt  yon,  Margaret, 

—  to  the  death :  your  true  lii'e  lay  in  me, 
as  mine  in  you." 

He  had  gone  on  drearily,  as  though 
holding  colloquy  with  himself,  as  though 
greatyearsof  meaning  surged  up  and  filled 
the  broken  words.  It  may  have  been  thus 
with  the  girl,  for  her  face  deepened  as  she 
listened.  For  the  first  time  for  many  long 
days  tears  welled  up  into  her  eyes,  and 
rolled  between  her  fingen  unheeded. 
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"I  came  through  the  streets  to-night 
baffled  in  life, —  a  mean  man  that  might 
have  been  noble,  —  all  the  years  wast- 
ed that  had  gone  before, — disappointed, 
^with  nothing  to  hope  for  but  time  to 
-work  humbly  and  atone  for  the  wrongs 
I  had  done.  When  I  lay  yonder,  my 
soul  on  the  coast  of  eternity,  I  resolved 
to  atone  for  every  selfish  deed.  I  had 
no  thought  of  happiness ;  God  knows  I 
had  no  hope  of  it  I  had  wronged  you 
most :  I  could  not  die  with  that  wrong  un- 
forgiven." 

"  Unforgiven,  Stephen  ?  "  she  sobbed ; 
"  I  forgave  it  long  ago." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  by 
some  master  effort  choked  down  the  word 
he  would  have  spoken,  and  went  on  with 
his  bitter  confession. 

^*  I  came  through  the  crowded  town,  a 
homeless,  solitary  man,  on  the  Christmas 
eve  when  love  comes  to  every  man.  If 
ever  I  had  grown  sick  for  a  word  or 
touch  from  the  one  soul  to  whom  alone 
mine  was  open,  I  thirsted  for  it  then. 
The  better  part  of  my  nature  was  crush- 
ed out,  and  flung  away  with  you,  Mar- 
garet I  cried  for  it,  —  I  wanted  help  to 
be  a  better,  purer  man.  I  need  it  now. 
And  so,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  that  hurt 
her  more  than  tears,  ^  I  came  to  my  good 
angel,  to  tell  her  I  had  sinned  and  re- 
pented, that  I  had  made  humble  plans  for 

the  future,  and  ask  her Grod  knows 

what  I  would  have  asked  her  then !  She 
had  foiigotten  me,— she  had  another  work 
to  do  r 

She  wrung  her  hands  with  a  helpless 
.cry.  Holmes  went  to  the  window:  the 
dull  waste  of  snow  looked  to  him  as  hope- 
less and  vague  as  his  own  life. 

**  I  have  deserved  it,"  he  muttered  to 
.himself.    ^  It  is  too  late  to  amend." 

Some  light  touch  thrilled  his  arm. 

^ 'Is  it  too  late,  Stephen  ?"  whispered 
a  childish  voice. 

llie  -strong  man  trembled,  looking 
at  the  little  dark  figure  standing  near 
-him. 

"We  were  both  wrong;  let  ns  be 
friends  again." 

She  went  bade  unoonfcioasly  to  the 


old  words  of  their  quarrels  long  ago.   He 
drew  back. 

"Do  not  mock  me,"  he  gasped.  "I 
suffer,  Margaret  Do  not  mock  me  with 
more  courtesy." 

"  I  do  not;  let  us  be  fiiends  again." 

She  was  crying  like  a  penitent  child ; 
her  face  was  turned  away ;  love,  pure 
and  deep,  was  In  her  eyes. 

The  red  fire-light  grew  stronger;  the 
clock  hushed  its  noisy  ticking  to  hear  the 
story.  Holmes's  pale  lip  worked:  what 
was  this  coming  to  him  ?  He  dared  not 
hope,  yet  h'ls  breast  heaved,  a  dry  heat 
panted  in  his  veins,  his  deep  eyes  flashed 
fire. 

"  If  my  little  friend  comes  to  me,"  he 
said,  in  a  smothered  voice,  "  there  is  but 
one  place  for  her,  —  her  soul  with  my 
soul,  her  heart  on  my  heart" — He  open- 
ed his  arms. — "  She  must  rest  her  head 
here.  My  little  friend  must  be  —  my 
wife." 

She  looked  into  the  strong,  haggard 
face,  —  a  smile  crept  out  on  her  own, 
arch  and  debonair  like  that  of  old  time. 

"  I  am  tired,  Stephen,"  she  whispered, 
and  softly  l^ud  her  head  down  on  his 
breast 

The  red  fire-light  flashed  into  a  gloiy 
of  crimson  through  the  room,  about  the 
two  figures  standing  motionless  there,  — 
shimmered  down  into  awe-struck  shadow : 
who  heeded  it  ?  The  old  clock  ticked 
away  furiously,  as  if  rejoicing  that  weary 
days  were  over  for  the  pet  and  darling 
of  the  house :  nothing  else  broke  the  si- 
lence. Without,  the  deep  night  paused, 
gray,  impenetrable.  Did  it  hope  that 
far  angel-voices  would  break  its  breath- 
less hush,  as  once  on  the  fields  of  Judea, 
to  usher  in  Christmas  mom  ?  A  hush,  in 
air,  and  earth,  and  sky,  of  waiting  hope, 
of  a  promised  joy.  Down  there  in  the 
farm-window  two  human  hearts  had  giv^ 
en  the  joy  a  name ;  the  hope  throbbed 
into  being;  the  hearts  touching  each  oth- 
er beat  in  a  slow,  full  chord  of  love  as 
pure  in  God's  eyes  as  the  song  the  angels 
sang,  and  as  sure  a  promise  of  the  Christ 
that  is  to  come.  Forever  and  ever,— 
not  even  death  would  part  them;  he 
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knew  that,  holding  her  closer,  looking 
down  into  her  face. 

What  a  pale  little  face  it  was !  Through 
the  intensest  heat  of  his  passion  the  sting 
touched  him:  it  was  but  one  mark  of 
bis  murderous  selfishness.  Some  instinct 
made  her  glance  up  at  him,  as  he  thought 
this,  with  a  keen  insight,  and  she  lifted 
her  head  from  his  breast,  and  when  he 
stooped  to  touch  her  lips,  shook  herself 
free,  laughing  carelessly.  Their  whole 
life  was  before  them  to  taste  happiness, 
and  she  had  a  mind  they  should  taste  it 
drop  by  drop.  Alas,  Stephen  Holmes  I 
yon  will  have  little  time  for  morbid  ques- 
tionings in  those  years  to  come:  your 
Tery  pauses  of  silent  content  and  love 
will  be  rare  and  well-earned.  No  more 
tranced  raptures  for  to-night,  —  let  to- 
morrow bring  what  it  would. 

**  You  do  not  seem  to  find  your  purer 
self  altogether  perfect  ?  "  she  demanded. 
^I  think  the  pale  skin  hurts  your  ar- 
tiidc  eye,  or  the  frozen  eyes,  —  which  is 
it?" 

**  They  hare  thawed  into  brilliant  fire, ' 
— something  looks  at  me  half- yielding 
and  half-defiant,  ^  you  know  that,  you 
Tain  child !    But,  Margaret,  nothing  can 
atone** 

He  stopped. 

^That  is  right,  Stephen.  Bemorse 
grows  maudlin  when  it  goes  into  words,*' 
laughing  again  at  his  astounded  look. 

He  took  her  hand,  —  a  dewy,  heakhy 
hand,  —  the  very  touch  of  it  meant  action 
and  life. 

•"  What  if  I  say,  then,"  he  said,  ear- 
nestly, ^  that  I  do  not  find  my  angel 
perfect,  be  the  fault  mine  or  hers  ?  The 
child  Mai^garet,  with  her  sudden  tears 
and  laughter  and  angry  heats,  is  gone, — 
I  killed  her,  I  think,  —  gone  long  ago. 
I  will  not  take  in  place  of  her  this  worn, 
pale  ghost,  who  wean  clothes  as  chilly  As 
if  she  came  from  the  dead,  and  stands 
alone,  as  ghosts  da" 

She  stood  a  little  way  off,  her  great 
bttnrn  eyes  flashbg  with  tears.  It  was 
so  strange  a  joy  to  find  herself  cared  for, 
when  she  had  beliered  she  was  old  and 
hard:  the  rery  idle  jesting  made  her 


youth  and  happiness  real  to  her.  Holmes 
saw  that  with  his  quick  tact  He  flung 
playfully  a  crimson  shawl  that  lay  there 
about  her  white  neck. 

"  My  wife  must  suffer  her  life  to  flush 
out  in  gleams  of  color  and  light:  her 
cheeks  must  hint  at  a  glow  within,  as 
yours  do  now.  I  will  have  no  hard  an- 
gles, no  pallor,  no  uncertain  memory  of 
pain  in  her  life:  it  shall  be  perpetual 
summer." 

He  loosened  her  hair,  and  it  rolled 
down  about  the  bright,  tearful  face,  shin- 
ing in  the  red  fire-light  like  a  mist  of 
tawny  gold. 

"I  need  warmth  and  freshness  and 
light:  my  wife  shall  bring  them  to  me. 
She  shall  be  no  strong-willed  reformer, 
standing  alone:  a  sovereign  lady  with 
kind  words  for  the  world,  who  gives  her 
hand  only  to  that  man  whom  she  trusts, 
and  keeps  her  heart  and  its  secrets  for 
me  alone." 

She  paid  no  heed  to  him  other  than  by 
a  deepening  color;  the  clock,  however, 
grew  tired  of  the  long  soliloquy,  and 
broke  in  with  an  asthmatic  warning  as 
to  the  time  of  night. 

'^  There  is  midnight,"  she  said.  ^  You 
shall  go,  now,  Stephen  Holmes, — quick  I 
before  your  sovereign  lady  fades,  like 
Cinderella,  into  grayness  and  fVozen 
eyes  I" 

When  he  was  gone,  she  knelt  down 
by  her  window,  remembering  that  night 
long  ago, — free  to  sob  and  weep  out  her 
joy,  —  very  sure  that  her  Master  had  not 
forgotten  to  hear  even  a  woman's  prayer, 
and  to  give  her  her  true  work,  —  very 
sure,  —  never  to  doubt  again.  There  was 
a  dark,  sturdy  figure  pacing  up  and  down 
the  road,  that  she  did  not  see.  It  was 
there  when  the  night  was  over  and  morn- 
ing began  to  dawn.  Christmas  monflng  I 
he  remembered,  —  it  was  something  to 
him  now  1  Never  again  a  homeless,  soli- 
tary man  I  You  would  think  the  man 
w^ak,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  this  word 
<*  home  "  had  taken  possession  of  him,  — 
how  he  had  planned  out  work  through 
the  long  night:  success  to  come,  but 
with  his  wife  nearest  hia  heart,  and  the 
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homely  farm-house  and  the  old  school- 
master in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
Such  an  humble  castle  in  the  air  1 
Christmas  morning  was  surely  something 
to  him.  Yet,  as  the  night  passed,  he  went 
back  to  the  years  that  had  been  wasted, 
with  an  unavailing  bitterness.  He  would 
not  turn  from  the  truth,  that,  with  his 
strength  of  body  and  brain  to  command 
happiness  and  growth,  his  life  had  been  a 
failure.  I  think  it  was  first  on  that  night 
that  the  stoty  of  the  despised  Nazarene 
came  to  him  with  a  new  meaning, —  One 
who  came  to  gather  up  these  broken  frag- 
ments of  lives  and  save  them  with  His 
own.  But  vaguely,  though:  Christmas- 
day  as  yet  was  to  him  the  day  when  love 
came  into  the  world.  He  knew  the 
meaning  of  that  So  he  watched  with 
an  eagerness  new  to  him  the  day  break- 
ing. He  could  see  Margaret's  window, 
and  a  dim  light  in  it:  she  would  be 
awake,  praying  for  him,  no  doubt  He 
pondered  on  that  Would  you  think 
Holmes  weak,  if  he  forsook  the  faith 
of  Fichte,  sometime,  led  by  a  woman's 
hand  ?  Think  of  the  apostle  of  the  posi- 
tive philosophers,  and  say  no  more.  He 
could  see  a  flickering  light  at  dawn 
crossing  the  hall:  he  remembered  the 
old  schoolmaster's  habit  well,  —  calling 
•*  Happy  Christmas "  at  every  door :  he 
meant  to  go  down  there  for  breakfast,  as 
he  used  to  do,  imagining  how  the  old 
man  would  wring  his  hands,  with  a 
**  Holla  I  you  're  welcome  home,  Stephen, 
boy ! "  and  Mrs.  Howth  would  bring  out 
the  jars  of  pine-apple  preserve  which  her 
sister  sent  her  every  year  from  the  West 

Indies.    And  then Never  mind  what 

then.  Stephen  Holmes  was  very  much 
in  love,  and  this  Christmas-day  had  much 
to  bring  him.  Yet  it  was  with  a  solemn 
shadow  on  his  face  that  he  watched  the 
dawn,  showing  that  he  grasped  the  awful 
meaning  of  this  day  that  "  brought  love 
into  the  world."  Through  the  clear,  frosty 
night  he  could  hear  a  low  chime  of  dis- 
tant bells  shiver  the  air,  hurrying  faint 
and  far  to  tell  the  glad  tidings.  He  fan- 
cied that  the  dawn  flushed  warm  to  hear 
the  story, — that  the  very  earth  should  re- 


joice in  its  frozen  depths,  if  it  were  true. 
If  it  were  true !  —  if  this  passion  in  his 
heart  were  but  a  part  of  an  all-embracing 
power,  in  whose  clear  depths  the  world 
struggled  vainly  I  —  if  it  were  true  that 
this  Christ  did  come  to  make  that  love 
clear  to  us  1  There  would  be  some  mean- 
ing then  in  the  old  schoolmaster's  joy,  in 
the  bells  wakening  the  city  yonder,  in 
even  poor  Lois's  thorough  content  in  thb 
day, — for  it  would  be,  he  knew,  a  thrice- 
happy  day  to  her.  A  strange  story  that 
of  the  Child  coming  into  the  world,— sim- 
ple I  He  thought  of  it,  watching,  through 
his  cold,  gray  eyes,  how  all  the  fresh 
morning  told  it, —  it  was  in  the  very  air; 
thinking  how  its  echo  stole  through  the 
whole  world,  —  how  innumerable  chil- 
dren's voices  told  it  in  eager  laughter, 
— how  even  the  lowest  slave  half-smiled, 
on  waking,  to  think  it  was  Christmas-day, 
the  day  that  Christ  was  bom.  He  could 
hear  from  the  church  on  the  hill  that  they 
wero  singing  again  the  old  song  of  the 
angels.  Did  this  matter  to  him?  Did 
he  care,  with  the  new  throb  in  his  heart, 
who  was  born  this  day?  There  is  no 
smile  on  his  face  as  he  listens  to  the 
words,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men"; 
it  bends  lower,  —  lower  only.  But  in 
the  selfish  eyes  there  are  warm  tears,  and 
on  his  worn  face  a  sad  and  solenm  joy. 

I  am  going  to  end  my  story  now. 
There  are  phases  more  vivid  in  the  com- 
monplace lives  of  these  men  and  women, 
I  do  not  doubt :  love  as  poignant  as  pain 
in  its  joy;  crime,  weak  and  foul  and 
foolish,  like  all  crime;  silent  self-sacrifi- 
ces: but  I  leave  them  for  you  to  paint; 
you  will  find  colors  enough  in  your  own 
house  and  heart 

As  for  Christmas-day,  neither  you  nor 
I  need  try  to  do  justice  to  that  theme : 
how  the  old  schoolmaster  went  about, 
bustling,  his  thin  face  quite  hot  vrith 
enthusiasm,  and  muttering,  **God  bless 
my  soul  I" — hardly  recovered  from  the 
sudden  delight  of  finding  his  old  pupil 
waiting  for  him  when  he  went  down  in 
the  morning;  how  he  insisted  on  being 
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led  hj  him,  and  nobody  else,  all  day, 
and  before  half  an  hoar  had  confided,  un- 
der aolemn  pledges  of  secrecy,  the  great 
project  of  the  book  about  Bertrand  de 
Born ;  how  eren  easy  Mrs.  Howth  found 
her  hospitable  Virginian  blood  in  a  glow 
at  the  unexpected  breakfast-guest, — set- 
tling into  more  confident  pleasure  as 
dinner  came  on,  for  which  success  was 
sorer;  how  cold  it  was,  outside;  how 
Joel  piled  on  great  fires,  and  went  off 
on  some  mysterious  errand,  having  "  oth- 
er chores  to  do  than  idling  and  dudder- 
bg";  how  the  day  rose  into  a  climax 
of  perfection  at  dinner-time,  to  Mrs. 
Howth's  mind,  —  the  turkey  being  done 
to  a  delicious  brown,  the  plum-pudding 
qaiTering  like  luscious  jelly  (a  Chris- 
tian dinner  to-day,  if  we  starve  the  rest 
of  the  year  1 ).  Even  Dr.  Knowles,  who 
bronght  a  great  bouquet  out  for  the 
schoolmaster,  was  in  an  unwonted  good- 
humor;  and  Mr.  Holmes,  of  whom  she 
stood  a  little  in  dread,  enjoyed  it  all  with 
ioch  zest,  and  was  so  attentive  to  them 
all,  but  Margaret  They  hardly  spoke  to 
each  other  all  day ;  it  quite  fretted  the  old 
lady;  indeed,  she  gave  the  girl  a  good 
seeding  about  it  out  in  the  pantry,  until 
the  was  ready  to  cry.  She  had  looked 
that  way  all  day,  however. 

Knowles  was  hurt  deep  enough  when 
he  saw  Holmes,  and  suspected  the  worst, 
under  all  his  good-humor.  It  was  a  bitter 
dnappointment  to  give  up  the  girl ;  for, 
beside  the  great  work,  he  loved  her  in  an 
ucouth  fashion,  and  hated  Holmes.  He 
met  her  alone  in  the  morning ;  but  when 
he  saw  bow  pale  she  grew,  expecting  hit 
outbreak,  and  how  she  glanced  timidly  in 
at  the  room  where  Stephen  was,  he  re- 
lented. Something  in  the  wet  brown  eye 
perhaps  recalled  a  forgotten  dream  of 
his  boyhood ;  for  he  sighed  sharply,  and 
did  not  swear  as  he  meant  to.  All  he 
said  was,  that  **  women  will  be  women, 
and  that  she  had  a  worse  job  on  her  hands 
than  the  House  of  Befoge," — which  she 
pot  down  to  the  account  of  his  ill-temper, 
and  only  laughed,  and  made  him  shake 
hands. 

.Lob  and  her  father  ctme  out  in  the 


old  cart  in  high  state  across  the  bleak, 
snowy  hills,  quite  aglow  with  all  they  had 
seen  at  the  farm-houses  on  the  road. 
Margaret  had  arranged  a  settle  for  the 
sick  girl  by  the  kitchen-fire,  but  they  all 
came  out  to  speak  to  her. 

As  for  the  dinner,  it  was  the  essence 
of  all  Christmas  dinners :  Dickens  him- 
self, the  priest  of  the  genial  day,  would 
have  been  contented.  The  old  school- 
master and  his  wife  had  hearts  big  and 
warm  enough  to  do  the  perpetual  honors 
of  a  baronial  castle ;  so  you  may  know 
how  the  little  room  and  the  faces  about 
the  homely  table  glowed  and  brighten- 
ed. Even  Knowles  began  to  think  thai 
Holmes  might  not  be  so  bad,  after  all,  re- 
calling the  chicken  in  the  mill,  and, — 
*'  Well,  it  was  better  to  think  well  of  all 
men,  poor  devils  I  ** 

I  am  sorry  to  say  there  was  a  short 
thunder-storm  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
dinner.  Knowles  and  Mr.  Howth,  in  their 
anxiety  to  keep  off  from  ancient  subjects 
of  dispute,  came,  for  a  wonder,  on  modem 
politics,  and  of  course  there  was  a  ter- 
rible collision,  which  made  Mrs.  Howth 
quite  breathless :  it  was  over  in  a  minute, 
however,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  which 
was  the  most  repentant  Knowles,  as 
you  know,  was  a  disciple  of  Garrison, 
and  the  old  schoolmaster  was  (will  the 
"  Atlantic  "  bear  it  ?)  a  States'-rights  man, 
as  you  might  expect  from  his  antece- 
dents,— suspected,  indeed,  of  being  a  con- 
tributor to  **  De  Bow's  Review."  I  may  as 
well  come  out  with  the  whole  truth,  and 
acknowledge  that  at  the  present  writing 
the  old  gentleman  is  the  very  hottest  Se- 
cessionist I  know.  If  it  hurts  the  type, 
write  it  down  a  vice  of  blood,  O  printers 
of  New  England  1  —  or  else,  like  Uncle 
Toby's  recording  angel,  drop  a  tear  up- 
on the  word,  and  blot  it  out  forever. 

The  dinner,  perhaps,  was  fresher  and 
heartier  after  that  Then  Knowles  went 
back  to  town ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  as  it  grew  dusk,  Lois  started, 
knowing  how  many  would  come  into  her 
little  shanty  in  the  evening  to  wish  her 
Happy  Christmas,  although  it  was  over. 
They  piled  up  comforts  and  blankets  in 
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the  cart,  and  she  lay  on  them  quite  snug- 
ly, her  scarred  childVface  looking  out 
from  a  great  woollen  hood  Mrs.  Howth 
gave  her.  Old  Yare  held  Barney,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  looking  as  if  he  de- 
served hanging,  but  very  proud  of  the 
kindness  they  all  showed  his  girl.  Holmes 
gave  him  some  money  for  a  Christmas 
gift,  and  he  took  it,  eagerly  enough.  For 
some  unexpressed  reason,  they  stood  a 
long  time  in  the  snow  bidding  Lois  good- 
bye ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  may  be, 
she  was  loath  to  go,  looking  at  each  one 
earnestly  as  she  laughed  and  grew  red 
and  pale  answering  them,  kissing  Mrs. 
Howth's  hand  when  she  gave  it  to  her. 
When  the  cart  did  drive  away,  she  watch- 
ed them  standing  there  until  she  was  out 
of  sight,  and  waved  her  scrap  of  a  hand- 
kerchief; and  when  the  road  turned  down 
the  hill,  lay  down  and  sofUy  cried  to  her- 
self. 

Now  that  they  were  alone  they  gather- 
ed close  about  the  fire,  while  the  day  with- 
out grew  gray  and  colder,  —  Margaret  in 
her  old  place  by  her  father's  knee.  Some 
dim  instinct  had  troubled  the  old  man  all 
day;  it  did  now:  whenever  Mai^aret 
spoke,  he  listened  eagerly,  and  forgot  to 
answer  sometimes,  he  was  so  lost  in 
thought  At  last  he  put  his  hand  on  her 
head,  and  whispered,  ♦*  "What  ails  my  lit- 
tle girl  ?  "  And  then  his  little  girl  sob- 
bed and  cried,  as  she  had  been  ready  to 
do  all  day,  and  kissed  his  trembling  hand, 
and  went  and  hid  on  her  mother's  neck, 
and  lefl  Stephen  to  say  everything  for 
her.  And  I  think  you  and  I  had  better 
come  away.  Are  not  these  things  written 
on  the  fairest  page  of  Stephen  Holmes's 
remembrance  ? 

It  was  quite  dark  before  they  had  done 
talking,  —  quite  dark ;  the  wood-fire  had 
charred  down  into  a  great  bed  of  crim- 
son ;  the  tea  stood  till  it  grew  cold,  and 
no  one  drank  it  The  old  man  got  up  at 
last,  and  Holmes  led  him  to  the  library, 
where  he  smoked  every  evening.  He 
held  Maggie,  as  he  called  her,  in  his  arms 
a  long  time,  and  wrung  Holmes's  hand. 
"  God  bless  you,  Stephen  I "  he  swd,  — 
<»this  is  a  very  happy  Christmas-day  to 


me."  And  yet,  sitting  alone,  the  tears  ran 
over  his  wrinkled  face  as  he  smoked ;  and 
when  his  pipe  went  out,  he  did  not  know 
it,  but  sat  motionless.  Mrs.  Howth,  fair- 
ly confounded  by  the  shock,  went  up- 
stairs, and  stayed  there  a  long  time. 
When  she  came  down,  the  old  lady's  blue 
eyes  were  tenderer,  if  that  were  possible, 
and  her  face  very  pale.  She  went  into 
the  library  and  asked  her  husband  if  she 
did  n't  prophesy  this  two  years  ago,  and 
he  said  she  did,  and  after  a  while  asked 
her  if  she  remembered  the  barbecue-night 
at  Judge  Clapp's  thirty  years  ago.  She 
blushed  at  that,  and  then  went  up  and 
kissed  him.  She  had  heard  Joel's  horse 
clattering  up  to  the  kitchen-door,  so  con- 
cluded she  would  go  out  and  scold  him. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  a 
relief 

If  Mrs.  Howth's  nerves  had  been  weak, 
she  might  have  supposed  that  free-bom 
serving-man  seized  with  sudden  insacnity, 
from  the  sight  that  met  her,  going  into 
the  kitchen.  His  dinner,  set  on  the  dress- 
er, was  flung  contemptuously  on  the  ash- 
es; a  horrible  cloud  of  burning  grease 
rushed  from  a  dirty  pintrpot  on  the  table, 
and  before  this  Joel  was  capering  and 
snorting  like  some  red-headed  Hotten- 
tot before  his  fetich,  occasionally  sticking 
his  fingers  into  the  nauseous  stufi*,  and 
snuffing  it  up  as  if  it  were  roses.  Hp 
was  a  church-member :  he  could  not  be 
drunk  ?  At  the  sight  of  her,  he  tried 
to  regsdn  the  austere  dignity  usual  to  him 
when  women  were  concerned,  but  lapsed 
into  an  occasional  giggle,  which  spoiled 
the  efiect 

"  Where  have  you  been,**  she  inquir- 
ed, severely,  "  scouring  the  country  like 
a  heathen  on  this  blessed  day?  And 
what  is  that  you  have  burning?  You 
're  disgracing  the  house,  and  strangers 
in  it** 

Joel's  good-humor  was  proof  against 
even  this. 

"  I  've  scoured  to  some  purpose,  then. 
Dun't  tell  the  mester:  it  '11  muddle  his 
brains  t'-night.  Wait  till  momin'.  Squire 
More  11  be  down  hisself  t'  'xplain." 

He  rubbed  the  greasy  fingers  into  his 
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hair,  while  Mrs.  Howth's  eyes  were  fixed 
in  damb  perplexity. 

"  Ye  see,"— slowly,  determined  to  make 
it  clear  to  her  now  and  forever,  —  **it  's 
water:  no,  f  a'n't  water:  it  'b  troubled 
me  an'  Mester  Howtb  some  time  in  Poke 
Ban,  atop  o'  't  I  bed  my  Buspicions,  — 
BO  'd  be ;  lay  low,  though,  from  all  wom- 
en-folks. So  's  I  tuk  a  bottle  down,  un- 
beknown, to  Squire  More,  an*  it  'b  oil  I  ** 
— jumping  like  a  wild  Indian, — "thank 
the  Lord  fur  His  marcies,  it 's  oil  I " 

**  Well,  Joel,"  she  said,  cahnly,  «  very 
disagreeably  smelling  oil  it  is,  I  must 
say.- 

''Good  save  the  woman!"  he  broke 
oat,  jo^  voce^  '*she  's  a  bom  natural! 
Did  ye  never  hear  of  a  shaft  ?  or  mil- 
lions o'  gallons  a  day  ?  It 's  better  nor 
a  California  ranch,  I  tell  ye.  Mebbe," 
charitably,  **  ye  did  n't  know  Poke  Run  'b 
the  mester's?" 

''I  certainly  da  But  I  do  not  see 
what  this  green  ditch-water  is  to  me. 
And  I  think,  Joel," 

^  It  's  more  to  ye  nor  all  yer  States'- 
tights  as  I  'm  sick  o'  hearin'  o£  It  's 
carpets,  an'  bunnets,  an'  slithers  of  rail- 
road-stock, an'  some  color  on  Margot's 
cheeks,— ye 'd  best  think  o' that  t  That's 
what  it  is  to  ye !  I  'm  goin'  to  take  stock 
myself!  I  'm  glad  that  gell  '11  git  rest 
frum  her  mills  an'  her  Houses  o'  Deviltry, 
<»Bhe  's  got  gumption  fur  a  dozen  wom- 
en." 

He  went  on  mattering,  as  he  gathered 
up  his  pint-pot  and  bottle, — 

**  I  'm  goin'  to  send  my  Tim  to  coU^e 
Boon's  the  thing's  in  runnin' order.  IxHtl! 
what  a  lawyer  that  boy  11  make  1" 

Mrs.  Howth's  brain  was  still  muddled. 

**  Yoo  are  better  pleased  than  yon 
were  at  the  election  "  she  obsenred,  pla- 
cidly. 

**  PoliticB  be  darned  1 "  he  broke  out, 
forgetting  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Clinche. 
**  Now,  Mem,  dant  ye  muddle  the  mester^B 
brain  f-night  wi'  \  I  say.  I  'm  goin'  V 
'sperimeni  myself  a  bit" 

Which  he  did,  accordingly, — shutting 
himself  op  in  the  smoke-hoase,  and  burn- 
ing the  compoond  in  diven  bcoqccb  and 


Wide-Awake  torches,  giving  up  the  entire 
night  to  his  diabolical  orgies. 

Airs.  Howth  did  not  tell  the  master, 
for  one  reason:  it  took  a  long  time  for 
so  stupendous  an  idea  to  penetrate  the 
good  lady's  brain ;  and  for  another :  her 
motherly  heart  was  touched  by  another 
story  than  this  Aladdin's  lamp  of  Joel's 
wherein  burned  petroleum.  She  watch- 
ed from  her  window  until  she  saw  Holmes 
crossing  the  icy  road :  there  was  a  little 
bitterness,  I  confess,  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  taken  her  child  from  her;  bat 
the  prayer  that  rose  for  them  both  took 
her  whole  woman's  heart  with  it,  and 
surely  will  be  answered. 

The  road  was  rough  over  the  hills ;  the 
wind  that  struck  Holmes's  face  bitingly 
keen:  perhaps  the  life  coming  for  him 
would  be  as  cold  a  struggle,  having  not 
only  poverty  to  conquer,  but  himself  But 
he  is  a  strong  man,  —  no  stronger  puts 
his  foot  down  with  cool,  resolute  tread ; 
and  to-night  there  is  a  thrill  on  his  lips  that 
never  rested  there  before,  —  a  kiss,  dewy 
and  warm.  Something,  too,  stirs  in  his 
heart,  like  a  subtile  atom  of  pure  fire,  that 
he  hugs  closely, — his  for  all  time.  No 
poverty  or  death  shall  ever  drive  it  away. 
Perhaps  he  entertains  an  angel  unaware. 

After  that  night  Lois  never  left  her 
little  shanty.  The  days  that  followed 
were  like  one  long  Christmas;  for  her 
poor  neighbors,  black  and  white,  had 
Bome  plot  among  themselves,  and  work- 
ed zealously  to  make  them  seem  so  to  her. 
It  was  easy  to  make  these  last  days  hap- 
py for  the  simple  little  soul  who  had 
always  gathered  up  every  fragment  of 
pleasure  in  her  featureless  life,  and 
made  much  of  it,  and  rejoiced  over  it 
She  grew  bewildered,  sometimes,  l>ing 
on  her  wooden  BCttle  by  the  fire ;  people 
had  always  been  friendly,  taken  care  of 
her,  but  now  they  were  eager  in  their 
kindness,  as  thou^  the  time  were  short 
She  did  not  understand  the  reason,  at 
first ;  she  did  not  want  to  die :  yet  if  it 
hurt  her,  when  it  grew  clear  at  last,  no 
one  knew  it;  it  was  not  her  way  to 
speak  of  pain.  Only,  as  she  grew 
weaker,  day  by  day,  she  began  to  Bet 
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her  house  in  order,  as  one  might  saj,  in 
a  quaint,  ahnost  comical  fashion,  giving 
away  everything  she  owned,  down  to  her 
treasures  of  colored  bottles  and  needle- 
books,  mending  her  father's  clothes,  and 
laying  them  out  in  her  drawers;  lastly, 
she  had  Barney  brought  in  from  the 
country,  and  every  day  would  creep  to 
the  window  to  see  him  fed  and  chirrup 
to  him,  whereat  the  poor  old  beast  would 
look  up  with  his  dim  eye,  and  try  to  neigh 
a  feeble  answer.  Kitts  used  to  come  ev- 
ery day  to  see  her,  though  he  never  said 
much  "when  he  was  there :  he  lugged  his 
great  copy  of  the  Venus  del  Pardo  along 
with  him  one  day,  and  lefl  it,  thinking 
she  would  like  to  look  at  it;  Enowles 
called  it  trash,  when  he  came.  The 
Doctor  came  always  in  the  morning; 
he  told  her  he  would  read  to  her  one 
day,  and  did  it  always  afterwards,  put- 
ting on  his  horn  spectacles,  and  holding 
her  old  Bible  close  up  to  his  rugged,  anx- 
ious face.  He  used  to  read  most  from 
the  Gospel  of  St  John.  She  liked  better 
to  hear  him  than  any  of  the  others,  even 
than  Margaret,  whose  voice  was  so  low 
and  tender :  something  in  the  man's  half- 
savage  nature  was  akin  to  the  child's. 

As  the  day  drew  near  when  she  was  to 
go,  ever}'  pleasant  trifle  seemed  to  gather 
a  deeper,  solemn  meaning.  Jenny  Balls 
came  in  one  night,  and  old  Mrs.  Polston. 

"  We  thought  you  'd  like  to  see  her 
weddin'-dress,  Lois,"  said  the  old  woman, 
taking  off  Jenny's  cloak,  **  seein'  as  the 
weddin'  was  to  hev  been  to-morrow,  and 
was  put  off  on  'count  of  you." 

Lois  did  like  to  see  it ;  sat  up,  her  face 
quite  flushed  to  see  how  nicely  it  fitted, 
and  stroked  back  Jenny's  sofl  hair  under 
the  veiL  And  Jenny,  being  a  warm- 
hearted little  thing,  broke  into  a  sobbing 
fit,  8a}ing  that  it  spoiled  it  all  to  have 
Lois  gone. 

"  Don't  muss  your  veil,  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Polston. 

But  Jenny  cried  on,  hiding  her  face 
in  Lois's  skinny  hand,  until  Sam  Polston 
came  in,  when  she  grew  quiet  and  shy. 
The  poor  deformed  girl  lay  watching 
them,  as  they  talked.    Very  pretty  Jenny 


looked,  with  her  blue  eyes  and  damp  pink 
cheeks;  and  it  was  a  manly,  grave  love  in 
Sam's  face,  when  it  turned  to  her.  A 
different  love  from  any  she  had  known : 
better,  she  thought  It  could  not  be  help- 
ed ;  but  it  was  better. 

Afler  they  were  gone,  she  lay  a  long 
time  quiet,  with  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 
Forgive  her !  she,  too,  was  a  woman.  Ah, 
it  may  be  there  are  more  wrongs  that 
shall  be  righted  yonder  in  the  To-Morrow 
than  are  set  down  in  your  theology  I 

And  so  it  was,  that,  as  she  drew  near- 
er to  this  To-Morrow,  the  brain  of  the 
girl  grew  clearer, — struggling,  one  would 
think,  to  shake  off  whatever  weight  had 
been  put  on  it  by  blood  or  vice  or  poverty> 
and  become  itself  again.  Perhaps,  even 
in  her  cheerful,  patient  life,  there  had  been 
hours  when  she  had  kno>/n  the  wrongs  that 
had  been  done  her,  known  how  cruelly 
the  world  had  thwarted  her;  her  very 
keen  insight  into  whatever  was  beautiful 
or  helpful  may  have  made  her  see  her 
own  mischance,  the  blank  she  had  drawn 
in  life,  more  bitterly.  She  did  not  see  it 
bitterly  now.  Death  is  honest ;  all  things 
grew  clear  to  her,  going  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow;  so,  wakening  to 
the  consciousness  of  stifled  powers  and 
ungiven  happiness,  she  saw  that  the  fanlt 
was  not  hers,  nor  His  who  had  appointed 
her  lot ;  He  had  helped  her  to  bear  it,— 
bearing  worse  himself.  She  did  not  say 
once,  "  I  might  have  been,"  but  day  by 
day,  more  surely,  "  1  shall  be."  There 
was  not  a  tear  in  the  homely  faces  turn- 
ing firom  her  bed,  not  a  tint  of  color  in 
the  fiowers  they  brought  her,  not  a  shiver 
of  light  in  the  ashy  sky,  that  did  not  make 
her  more  sure  of  that  which  was  to  come. 
More  loving  she  grew,  as  she  went  away 
from  them,  the  touch  of  her  hand  more 
pitiful,  her  voice  more  tender,  if  such  a 
thing  could  be, — with  a  look  in  her  eyes 
never  seen  there  before.  Old  Yare  point- 
ed it  out  to  Mrs.  Polston  one  day. 

«  My  girl 's  far  off  frum  us,"  he  said, 
sobbing  in  the  kitchen, — **my  girl  'a  far 
off  now." 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  year  that 
she  died.    She  was  so  much  better  thai 
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tbej  an  were  quite  cheerfaL  Eitts  went 
awaj  as  it  grew  dark,  and  she  bade  him 
wrap  up  his  throat  with  such  a  motherly 
dogmatism  that  they  all  laughed  at  her ; 
she,  too,  with  the  rest 

«<  1 11  make  jon  a  New-Tear's  call,"  he 
said,  going  out ;  and  she  called  out  that 
she  should  be  sure  to  expect  him. 

She  seemed  so  strong  that  Holmes  and 
Hrs.  Polston  and  Margaret,  who  were 
there,  were  going  home;  besides,  old 
Tare  said,  **  I  'd  like  to  take  care  o'  my 
girl  alone  to-night,  ef  yoh  'd  let  me,**— for 
diey  had  not  trusted  him  before.  But 
Lois  asked  them  not  to  go  until  the  Old 
Tear  was  over;  so  they  waited  down- 
stairs. 

The  old  man  fell  asleep,  and  it  was 
near  midnight  when  he  wakened  with  a 
cold  touch  on  his  hand. 

«*  It 's  come,  father  1  ** 

He  started  up  with  a  cry,  looking  at  the 
new  smile  in  her  eyes,  grown  strangely 
stiH 

^  Call  them  all,  quick,  father  I " 

Whaterer  was  the  mystery  of  death 
that  met  her  now,  her  heart  clung  to  the 
old  lore  that  had  been  true  to  her  so 
long. 

He  did  not  move. 

**Let  me  hev  yoh  to  myself,  Lo,  't  th' 
last;  yoh  're  all  I  hev ;  let  me  hev  yoh  't 
th'last" 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  but  she 
nosed  henelf  even  then  to  smile,  and 
leU  him  yes,  cheerfully.  Ton  call  it  a 
trifle,  nothing  ?  It  may  be ;  yet  I  diink 
the  angels  looking  down  had  tears  in  their 
eyes,  when  they  saw  the  last  trial  of  the 
unselfish,  solitary  heart,  and  kept  for  her 
a  different  crown  from  his  who  conquers 
a  city. 

The  fire-light  grew  warmer  and  red- 
der ;  her  eyes  followed  it,  as  if  all  that  had 
been  bright  and  kindly  in  her  life  were 
coming  back  in  it  She  put  her  hand 
on  her  father,  trying  vainly  to  smooth  his 
gray  hair.  The  old  man's  heart  smote 
him  for  something,  for  his  sobs  grew  loud- 
er, and  he  left  her  a  moment ;  then  she 
saw  them  all,  faces  very  dear  to  her  even 
then.    She  laughed  and  nodded  to  them 


all  in  the  old  childish  way ;  then  her  lips 
moved.  ^  It 's  come  right  I "  she  tried  to 
say;  but  the  weak  voice  would  never 
speak  again  on  earth. 

<*  It 's  the  turn  o'  the  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Polston,  solemnly ;  **  lift  her  head ;  the  Old 
Tear 's  goin'  out" 

Margaret  lifted  her  head,  and  held  it 
on  her  breast  She  could  hear  cries  and 
sobs ;  the  faces,  white  now,  and  wet,  press- 
ed nearer,  yet  fading  slowly :  it  was  the 
Old  Tear  going  out,  the  worn-out  year 
of  her  life.  Holmes  opened  the  window : 
the  cold  night-wind  rushed  in>  bearing 
with  it  snatches  of  broken  harmony :  some 
idle  musician  down  in  the  city,  playing 
fragments  of  some  old,  sweet  air,  heavy 
with  love  and  regret  It  may  have  been 
chance :  yet  let  us  think  it  was  not  chance ; 
let  us  believe  that  He  who  had  made  the 
world  warm  and  happy  for  her  chose  that 
this  best  voice  of  all  should  bid  hergoodr 
bye  at  the  last 

So  the  Old  Tear  went  out  The  doU 
eyes,  loving  to  the  end,  wandered  vague* 
ly  as  the  sounds  died  away,  as  if  losing 
something,  —  losing  all,  suddenly.  She 
sighed  as  the  clock  struck,  and  then  a 
strange  calm,  unknown  before,  stole  over 
her  face;  her  eyes  flashed  open  with  ft 
living  joy.  Margaret  stooped  to  cloae 
them,  kissing  the  cold  lids;  and  Tiger, 
who  had  climbed  upon  the  bed,  whined 
and  crept  down. 

<«  It  is  the  New  Tear,"  said  HoUnes, 
bending  his  head. 

The  cripple  was  dead ;  but  Zots,  freot 
loving,  and  beloved,  trembled  from  her 
prison  to  her  Master's  side  in  the  T<^ 
Morrow. 

I  can  show  you  her  grave  out  there  in 
the  hills, — a  short,  stunted  grave,  like  a 
child's.  No  one  goes  there,  although  there 
are  many  firesides  where  they  speak  of 
"  Lois  "  softly,  as  of  something  holy  and 
dear:  but  they  think  of  her  always  as 
gone  home;  even  old  Tare  looks  up, 
when  he  talks  of  "  my  girl."  Tet,  know- 
ing that  nothing  in  God's  just  universe  is 
lost,  or  fails  to  meet  the  late  fulfilment  of 
its  hope,  I  like  to  think  of  her  poor  body 
lying  there:  I  like  to  believe  that  the 
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great  mother  was  glad  to  receive  the  form 
that  want  and  crime  of  men  had  thwart- 
ed,— took  her  uncouth  child  home  again, 
that  had  been  so  cruelly  wronged, — fold- 
ed it  in  her  warm  bosom  with  tender,  pal- 
pitating love. 

It  pleased  me  in  the  winter  months  to 
think  that  the  worn-out  limbs,  the  old 
scarred  face  of  Lob  rested,  slept :  crum- 
bled into  fresh  atoms,  woke  at  last  with  a 
strange  sentience,  and,  when  Grod  smiled 
permission  through  the  sununer  sun,  flash- 
ed forth  in  a  wild  ecstasy  of  the  true 
beauty  that  she  loved  so  welL  In  no 
questioning,  sad  pallor  of  sombre  leaves 
or  gray  lichens :  throbbed  out  rather  in 
answering  crimsons,  in  lilies,  white,  exult- 
ant in  a  chordant  life  I 

Yet,  more  than  this :  I  strive  to  grope, 
with  dull,  earthy  sense,  at  her  freed  life 
in  that  earnest  land  where  souls  forget  to 
hunger  or  to  hope,  and  learn  to  be.  And 
60  thinking,  the  certainty  of  her  aim  and 
work  and  love  yonder  comes  with  a  new, 
vital  reality,  beside  which  the  story  of  the 
yet  living  men  and  women  of  whom  I 
have  told  you  grows  vague  and  incom- 
plete, like  an  unguessed  riddle.  I  have 
no  key  to  solve  it  with,  —  no  right  to 
solve  it  Let  me  lay  the  pen  abruptly 
down. 

My  story  is  coarse,  unended,  a  mere 
groping  hint  ?  It  has  no  conduit  of  Grod's 
justice  running  through  it,  awarding  good 
and  ill?  It  lacks  determined  concord, 
and  a  certain  yea  and  nay  ?  I  know :  it 
is  a  story  of  To-Day.  The  Old  Year  is 
on  us  yet  Poor  faithful  old  Knowles  will 
tell  you  that  it  b  a  dark  day :  that  now, 


as  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  Help- 
er stands  unwelcome  in  the  world :  that 
the  air  b  filled  with  the  cry  of  the  slave, 
and  of  nations  going  down  into  darkness, 
their  message  untold,  their  work  undone : 
that  your  own  heart,  as  well  as  the  great 
humanity,  asks,  even  now,  an  unren.lered 
justice.  Does  he  utter  all  the  prcblem 
of  To -Day?  I  think,  not  all:  yet  let 
it  be.  Other  hands  are  strong  to  show 
you  how,  in  the  very  instant  peril  of  thb 
hour,  b  lifl^  clearer  into  view  the  eternal, 
hopeful  prophecy ;  may  tell  you  that  the 
slumbering  heaven  and  the  unquiet  earth 
are  instinct  with  it ;  that  the  unanswered 
prayer  of  your  own  life  should  teach  it  to 
you ;  that  in  that  Book  wherein  God  has 
not  scorned  to  write  the  hbtory  of  Amer- 
ica we  find  the  quiet  surety  that  the  To- 
Morrow  of  the  world  b  near  at  hand. 

For  me,  I  have  no  prophetic  insight,  as 
I  said  before :  the  homely  things  of  every 
day  wear  their  old  faces.  This  moment, 
the  evening  air  thrilb  with  a  purple  of 
which  no  painter  has  caught  the  tint,  no 
poet  the  meaning ;  not  a  face  passes  me 
in  the  street  on  which  some  human  voice 
has  not  the  charm  to  call  out  love  or 
power:  the  Helper  yet  waits  amongst 
us;  surely,  thb  Old  Year  you  despise 
holds  beauty,  work,  content  yet  unmas- 
tered.  Child-soub,  you  tell  me,  like  that 
of  Lois,  may  find  it  enough  to  hold  no 
past  and  no  future,  to  accept  the  work 
of  each  moment,  and  think  it  no  wrong 
to  drink  every  drop  of  its  beauty  and 
joy:  we  who  are  wber  laugh  at  them. 
It  may  be :  yet  I  say  unto  you,  their  an- 
geb  only  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
my  Father  in  the  New  Year. 
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FRANCONIA  FROM  THE  PEMIGEWASSST. 

Okcb  more,  O  Mountains  of  the  North,  unreil 
Tour  brows,  and  lay  your  cloudy  mantles  by  I 

And  once  more,  ere  the  eyes  that  seek  ye  fail, 
Uplift  against  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky 

Your  mighty  shapes,  and  let  the  sunshine  weare 
Its  golden  net-work  in  your  belting  woods. 
Smile  down  in  rainbows  fix>m  your  falling  floods, 

And  on  your  kingly  brows  at  mom  and  eve 
Set  crowns  of  fire  I    So  shall  my  soul  receive 

Haply  the  secret  of  your  calm  and  strength, 
Tour  unforgotten  beauty  interfuse 
My  conunon  life,  your  glorious  shapes  and  hues 
And  sun-dropped  splendors  at  my  bidding  come, 
Loom  vast  through  dreams,  and  stretch  in  billowy  length 

From  the  sea-level  of  my  lowland  home ! 

They  rise  before  me  I    Last  night's  thunder-gust 
Roared  not  in  vain :  for,  where  its  lightnings  thrust 
Their  tongues  of  fire,  the  great  peaks  seem  so  near. 
Burned  clean  of  mist,  so  starkly  bold  and  clear, 
I  almost  pause  the  wind  in  the  pines  to  hear. 
The  loose  rock's  fall,  the  steps  of  browsing  deer. 
The  clouds  that  shattered  on  yon  slide-worn  walls 
And  splintered  on  the  rocks  their  spears  of  rain 
Have  set  in  play  a  thousand  waterfalls. 
Making  the  dusk  and  silence  of  the  woods 
Glad  with  the  laughter  of  the  chasing  ^oods 
And  luminous  wiUi  blown  spray  and  silver  gleams. 
While,  in  the  vales  below,  the  dry-lipped  streams 

Sing  to  the  freshened  meadow-lands  again. 
So,  let  me  hope,  the  battle-storm  that  beats 
The  land  with  hail  and  fire  may  pass  away 
With  its  spent  thunders  at  the  break  of  day, 
Like  last  night's  clouds,  and  leave,  as  it  retreats, 
A  greener  earth  and  fairer  sky  behind. 
Blown  crystal-clear  by  Freedom's  Northern  wind  I 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  EIFLE. 


In  no  branch  of  manufacture  has  hu- 
man ingenuity  been  taxed  more  vigor- 
ously, for  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
possible  point  of  perfection,  than  in  that 
of  rifled  guns  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 
on  whose  capacity  for  the  destruction  of 
their  opponents  the  throne  of  the  tyrant 
or  the  liberty  of  the  people  may  be  de- 
pendent Nations,  companies,  and  indi- 
viduals have  expended  years  of  time  and 
millions  of  money  in  testing  every  con- 
ceivable contrivance  which  offered  a  hope 
of  improvement  in  precision,  force,  facil- 
ity of  loading  or  firing,  or  any  of  the 
minute  details  which  contribute  to  ren- 
der the  weapon  more  serviceable. 

And  yet,  at  this  day,  not  only  are  the 
troops  of  diflierent  nations  armed  with 
rifles  difiering  in  size,  weight,  calibre, 
and  degree  of  twist,  requiring  diflerent 
instruction  in  their  use,  and  shooting 
projectiles  of  widely  different  pattern, 
but  scarcely  any  two  gun-makers  will  be 
found  to  agree  in  all  the  details  requisite 
to  the  construction  of  the  mqst  service- 
able weapon.  The  reason  for  this  diver- 
sity lies  in  the  fact,  that  perfection  in 
any  one  of  its  requirements  can  be  attain- 
ed only  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion 
at  least  of  its  other  elements,  and  the 
point  at  which  the  balance  should  be  fix- 
ed is  a  sliding  scale  covering  as  wide  a 
range  as  that  of  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal differences  of  the  men  on  whom  the 
decision  rests. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  are,  pre- 
cision and  force  at  long  ranges,  facility 
of  loading  and  firing,  and  such  simplicity 
and  strength  in  the  general  construction 
as  to  allow  the  least  possible  chance  of 
derangement  or  mistake  in  the  manage- 
ment, at  the  moment  when  such  error 
might  cost  the  owner  his  life.  And  in 
addition  to  these  points  it  is  required  that 
the  weight  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  a  man  of  the  average  strength  need- 
ed for  a  soldier  can  manipulate  and  carry 
on  tiie  march  without  oveiv&tigue. 


It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  awarded 
the  first  place  on  the  list  of  requisites  to 
precision  and  force  at  long  ranges ;  and 
we  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in- 
to any  explanation  of  the  obvious  prima- 
ry necessity  for  the  attainment  of  those 
qualities.  We  find,  however,  that  our 
progress  towards  perfection  in  this  direc- 
tion cannot  proceed  beyond  a  certain 
point,  except  at  the  cost  of  other  quali- 
ties, which  cannot  be  sacrificed  with  im^^ 
punity. 

Regarding  it  as  a  settled  point  that  any 
recoil  of  the  gun  is  just  so  much  taken 
from  the  Initial  velocity  of  the  ball,  (and 
if  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  try  the  ex- 
periment of  throwing  a  stone,  and  step- 
ping backwards  at  the  moment  of  pro- 
pulsion,) it  is  obvious,  that,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  longest  range,  such  a 
preponderance  of  weight  in  the  gun 
over  that  of  the  projectile  is  necessary  as 
to  secure  the  least  possible  recoil,  and 
this  point  seems  to  have  been  fixed  by 
our  best  gun-makers  at  the  ratio  of  five 
hundred  to  one,  which  would  require  a 
gun  weighing  nearly  sixteen  pounds  to 
carry  a  half-ounce  ball  or  shot  We  use 
the  word  haU  from  habit,  meaning,  mere- 
ly, the  projectile,  which  will  probably 
never  again  resume  its  spherical  shape 
in  actual  service.  We  conceive  the  per- 
fection of  precision  and  range  in  rifle- 
practice  to  have  been  attained  in  the 
American  tai^et-rifle,  carrying  a  slug  or 
cone  of  one  ounce  weight,  —  the  gun  it- 
self weighing  not  less  than  thirty  pounds, — 
and  provided  with  a  telescope-sight,  and 
Clark's  patent  muzzle.  At  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  this  weapon  may  be  said 
to  be  entirely  trustworthy  for  an  object 
of  the  size  of  a  man,  and  to  have  force 
enough  at  that  distance  to  disable  three 
men.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  weight 
and  such  equipments  as  are  required  for 
it  must  render  it  utterly  useless  for  ordi- 
nary field-service.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  a 
species  of  light  artilleiy,  and  as  such  we 
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are  firm  Iq  the  conTiction  tliat  it  is  des- 
tined to  establish  for  itself  a  reputation 
which  will  render  it  henceforth  a  neces- 
ntj  in  the  composition  of  an  army. 

For  troops  of  the  line  the  weight  of  the 
gnn  should  not  exceed  ten  pounds.  Now, 
tf  we  reduce  the  rifle  to  that  weight,  and 
presenre  the  ratio  of  -^^-q  as  that  ai  the 
baU,  we  reduce  its  range ;  for  the  momen- 
tum being,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  in 
proportion  to  weight  as  well  as  Telocity, 
a  projectile  which  may  be  perfectly  sure 
Ibr  two  or  three  hundred  yards  flies  wide 
of  the  mark  at  six  hundred,  and  can  hard- 
ly be  found  at  a  thousand.  Here  be- 
gins the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale,  in 
dM  necessity  of  sacrificing  some  degree 
of  precision,  in  order  to  procure  a  weap- 
on fulfilling  other  indispensable  requi- 
sites for  the  soldier^s  use.  In  the  Eng- 
lish and  our  own  service,  the  Enfield 
and  Springfield  rifled  muskets  have  been 
fixed  upon  as  presenting  the  nearest  at- 
tttnable  approach  to  perfection  in  all  the 
desirable  elements  of  a  military  rifle. 

It  is  oat  of  the  quesdon  to  look  for  any 
sQch  nice  work  with  these  tools  as  our 
best  amateur  riflemen  are  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  performing  with  the  heavy 
tluck-barrelled  American  rifle.  The  short 
Enfiekl  is  found  to  shoot  better  than  the 
long,  owing  to  the  increased  ** spring" 
of  the  long,  thin  barrel  of  the  latter; 
and  the  English  themselves  are  becom- 
m^  aware  that  they  have  carried  the 
point  of  reducing  the  weight  too  £ir,  and 
tbdr  best  gun-makers  are  now  insisting 
upon  the  fact  which  General  Jacobs  told 
them  yean  ago,  —  that  a  "  heavy  conical 
ball  cannot  be  used  effectively  from  a 
kmg,  thin  barrel  like  that  of  the  Enfield 
riile,  which  is  liable  to  great  vibration." 

The  Enfield  rifle,  however,  is  a  long 
•tep  in  advance  of  the  old  smooth-bored 
musket,  concerning  which  a  veteran  Brit- 
ish officer  has  declared  his  opinion  that 
^  a  man  might  sit  at  his  ease  in  an  arm- 
'ehair  all  day  long  while  another  at  two 
bmdred  yardsT  distance  was  blazing  away 
at  hhn  with  a  brown  Bess,  on  the  sole 
ooodition  that  he  should,  on  his  honor, 
am  exactly  at  him  at  every  shot**   Per 


contra  to  this,  may  be  stated  the  fact, 
mentioned  by  Lord  Raglan  in  his  des- 
patches, that  at  Balaklava  a  Rusnan  bat- 
tery of  two  guns  was  silenced  by  the  skill 
in  rifle-shooting  of  a  single  officer,  (Lieu^ 
tenant  Godfrey,)  who,  approaching  un- 
der cover  of  a  ravine  within  six  hun- 
dred yards,  and  having  his  men  hand  him 
their  Enfield  rifles  in  turn,  actually  pick- 
ed off"  the  artillerymen,  one  after  anoth- 
er, till  there  were  not  enough  left  to 
serve  the  guns,  and  thb  in  spite  of  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  which  they  pour- 
ed around  him  in  reply,  he  being  under 
no  necessity  of  exposing  a  larger  target 
than  his  head  and  shoulders  for  them  to 
aim  at 

A  trustworthy  breech-loading  rifle  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  with  military 
men;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  produ- 
ced which  offers  sufficient  advantages,  or 
seems  sufficiently  free  from  objections, 
to  authorize  its  introduction  as  anything 
more  than  an  ^experiment  In  fact,  the 
special  object  of  a  breech-loading  gun  — 
that  of  enabling  its  owner  to  deliver  his 
fire  with  greater  rapidity  —  is  found  in 
actual  service  to  be  an  objection :  the  sol- 
dier being  tempted,  in  the  excitement  of 
battle,  to  load  and  fire  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  to  waste  the  greater  portion 
of  his  shots,  whereas  the  primary  object  at 
such  a  time  is  to  induce  the  deliberation 
which  alone  can  insure  efficiency.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  reflects 
upon  the  matter,  that  in  reality  the  whole 
question  of  efficiency  in  battle  must  hinge 
upon  the  one  point  of  precision  of  fire. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  actual  service 
not  more  than  one  shot  in  six  hundred 
takes  effect,  and,  except  for  the  moral  ef* 
feet  of  the  roar  of  the  musketry  and  the 
whistling  of  the  balls,  the  remaining  five 
hundred  and  ninety- nine  might  better 
have  been  kept  in  the  cartridge-boxes. 
Upon  raw  troops,  for  the  most  part,  this 
moral  effect  is  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question,  with  the  addition  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed. But  veteran  troops  are  not  disturb- 
ed by  it  They  know  that  a  ball  which 
misses  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  as  harm* 
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less  as  if  it  had  never  heen  shot,  and  thej 
very  soon  learn  to  disregard  the  whist- 
ling. When  they  encounter  such  a  fire, 
however,  as  the  English  met  at  Bunker's 
Hill  and  at  New  Orleans,  —  when  the 
shots  which  miss  are  the  exceptions,  and 
those  which  hit,  the  rule,  no  amount  of 
discipline  or  courage  can  avail.  Disci- 
plined soldiers  are  no  more  willing  to  be 
shot  than  raw  levies ;  but  having  learned 
hy  experience  that  the  danger  in  an  or- 
dinary action  is  very  trifling  in  compari- 
son with  its  appearance  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  recruit,  they  &ce  it  with  a  de- 
termination which  to  him  is  inconceiv- 
able. Make  the  apparent  danger  real, 
as  in  the  cases  we  have  cited,  and  vet- 
erans become  as  powerless  as  the  merest 
tyros.  With  the  stimulus  of  the  present 
demand,  it  is  probable  that  Yankee  in- 
genuity will  erelong  produce  some  kind 
of  rifle  so  far  superior  to  anything  yet 
known  as  to  supersede  all  others;  and 
indeed  we  have  little  doubt  that  such 
would  already  have  been  the  case,  but 
for  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of 
our  most  ingenious  mechanics  are  also 
expert  riflemen,  and  none  but  a  first-rate 
shot  can  thoroughly  appreciate  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  weapon. 

Since  the  Crimean  War,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  seem  to  have  become 
awakened  to  the  fact,  that,  however  im- 
portant and  desirable  it  may  be  to  secure 
the  best  possible  implements  for  the  sol- 
dier's use,  it  is  infinitely  more  so  that  he 
should  know  how  to  use  them.  In  the 
hands  of  a  marksman  the  rifle  is  an  efli- 
cient  weapon  at  half  a  mile's  distance; 
but  to  expect  on  that  account  that  it 
will  do  any  more  execution  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  it  than 
a  smooth -bored  musket  is  as  idle  as  it 
would  be  to  hope  that  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  violin  could  give  us 
better  music  from  a  Cremona  than  he 
could  from  a  com«etalk  fiddle. 

For  years  past  the  European  powers 
have  been  training  men  to  the  use  of  the 
rifle.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  English- 
men and  Frenchmen  are  at  this  moment 
as  fiuniliar  with  the  practical  application 


of  its  powers  as  if  their  subsistence  had 
been  dependent  upon  its  use.  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  perceived  that  the 
improvements  in  small-arms  have  wrought 
such  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  war  as  to 
revive  the  necessity  which  existed  in  the 
days  of  archery,  of  making  every  man  a 
marksman,  and  in  England  the  old  arch- 
ery sports  of  prize-shooting  and  unremit- 
ting private  practice  have  been  renew- 
ed, with  the  substitution  of  the  rifle  for 
the  bow;  and  besides  the  regular  stand- 
ing army,  England  is  now  guarded  by 
two  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  ev- 
ery one  of  whom  is  a  good  rifleman, 
and  who  have  all  been  subjected  to  such 
an  amount  of  drilling  as  would  enable 
them  speedily  to  accomplish  themselves 
in  the  art  of  united  action.  The  inciting 
cause  of  this  great  national  movement  was 
the  i^prehension  of  a  French  invasion. 
WheUier  there  was  any  ground  for  such 
apprehenfflon,  or  whether  the  preparar 
tions  which  were  made  in  consequence 
have  served  to  avert  the  danger,  are 
questions  which  are  irrelevant  to  our 
present  object,  which  lies  nearer  home. 

It  needs  no  argument  at  this  moment 
to  prove  the  possibility  that  we  may  be- 
come engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  before  we 
have  done  with  the  one  we  have  on  our 
hands  at  home ;  but  without  troubling  our- 
selves with  apprehensions  of  possible  con- 
tingencies, have  we  not  sufficient  motive 
in  the  condition  of  afiairs  at  home  to  ren- 
der it  an  imperative  duty  to  strengthen 
ourselves  by  every  available  means  ? 

We  have  been  so  long  unused  to  any- 
thing like  warlike  preparations  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  arouse  ourselves  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
render  active  service  for  his  country ;  and 
when  a  war  is  raging  within  our  borders, 
of  whose  termination  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  predicted  with  certainty  is  that 
it  can  be  reached  only  through  fearful 
suffering  and  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, is  it  not  incumbent  on  every  man 
to  prepare  himself  by  whatever  means 
are  within  his  reach  to  render  his  so 
vices  efficient?     That  the  affirmative 
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would  be  the  popular  answer  is  suffi- 
cientlj  proved  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
ceal  with  which  we  oi^nized  drill-clubs 
and  practised  military  tactics  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  zeal  died  away.  It  soon  proved 
a  bore  to  people  who  could  not  help  per- 
ceiving, that,  however  perfect  they  might 
become  in  the  manual  exercise,  their  effi- 
ciency as  soldiers  could  hardly  amount  to 
much,  when  most  of  them  had  never  fired 
a  gun  in  their  lives.  And  so  the  drill- 
room  was  quietly  abandoned,  —  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  was  left  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  army,  while  we  looked  on 
as  mere  spectators,  —  and  the  future  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

We  do  not  mourn  greatly  at  the  decay 
of  the  drill-clubs,  which,  in  the  form  they 
assumed,  were  likely  to  be  of  Uttle  practi- 
cal benefit ;  but  we  do  most  sincerely  re- 
gret the  decay  of  the  spirit  which  led  to 
their  formation,  for  it  was  founded  on  the 
universal  conviction  of  the  fact,  which 
exists  at  this  moment  in  still  stronger 
force,  that  every  man  ought  to  make  him- 
self ready  for  the  possible  contingency 
of  bis  services  being  demanded  in  the 
field. 

No  man  can  foretell  the  chances  and 
changes  which  are  before  us ;  but  he  must 
be  ignorant  indeed  of  human  nature  and 
human  history,  who  does  not  perceive, 
that,  even  if  our  success  in  the  present 
contest  is  all  that  we  can  hope,  there  are 
issues  involved  in  the  weighty  questions 
which  must  ensue  before  the  storm  sub- 
sides, which  may  render  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  liberties  dependent  upon  our 
ability  to  resist  the  attempts  of  factions 
or  of  ambitious  and  unprincipled  milita- 
ry leaders  to  overturn  them.  We  have 
had  evidence  enough,  since  the  struggle 
began,  (if  any  one  doubted  it  before,) 
tfiat  selfishness  and  ambition  are  not  un- 
represented among  us ;  and  if  such  spirits 
are  abroad,  they  are  working  for  evil, 
and  we  are  worse  than  foolish  to  trust  to 
virtue  and  patriotism  to  encounter  them 
onanned.  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  that  fa- 
tal error,  that  we  are  in  our  present  con- 
^•tioa  ?    Were  not  ambition  and  lust  of 


power  secretly  strengthening  their  hands 
for  years,  in  the  hope  to  spring  upon  us 
unawares,  and  bind  us  fast  before  we 
could  prepare  for  resistance  ?  —  and  can 
we  again  suffer  ourselves  to  be  caught 
in  the  same  trap? 

The  question  implies  its  own  answer, 
and  the  practical  reply  should  be  the  im- 
mediate and  univei^  instruction  of  the 
people  in  the  use  of  arms ;  and  to  this 
end  the  readiest  and  most  efficient  means 
lie  in  the  encouragement  of  rifle -prac- 
tice, by  the  organization  of  rifle-clubs, 
the  institution  of  shooting -matches  for 
prizes,  and  the  inculcation  by  all  availa- 
ble methods  of  a  taste  for  the  acquirement 
of  an  art  which  constitutes  the  vital  spir- 
it of  military  efficiency.  Wherever  clubs 
can  be  formed,  a  course  of  drilling  should 
be  entered  upon  in  connection  with  tar- 
get-practice ;  but  thousands  of  able-bodied 
men  throughout  the  country  may  be  un- 
able to  unite  with  clubs  or  attend  the 
drills,  who  may  yet  perfect  themselves  in 
target^ooting,  and  the  prizes  at  shoot- 
ing-matches should  be  open  to  all  com- 
petitors and  all  weapons. 

The  volume  of  instructions  for  the 
Hythe  School,  issued  ftom  the  Uorse- 
Guards,  conbdns  the  following  prelimina- 
ry remarks: — "The  rifle  b  placed  in 
the  soldier's  hands  for  the  destruction  of 
his  enemy ;  his  own  safety  depends  upon 
his  efficient  use  of  it:  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  too  strongly  inculcated,  that  ev- 
ery man  who  has  no  defect  in  his  eyes 
may  be  made  a  good  shot,  and  that  no 
degree  of  perfection  he  may  have  attain- 
ed in  the  other  parts  of  his  drill  can  up- 
on service  remedy  any  want  of  proficien- 
cy in  this ;  in  fact,  all  his  other  instruc- 
tions in  marching  and  manoeuvring  can 
do  no  more  than  place  him  in  the  best 
possible  situation  for  using  his  weapon 
with  effect" 

To  the  assertion  that  *<  every  man  who 
has  no  defect  in  his  eyes  may  be  made  a 
good  shot,"  we  beg  leave  to  object,  or  at 
least  to  accept  it  with  allowances.  That 
every  one  may  attain  sufficient  skill  for 
ordinary  military  service,  by  which  we 
mean  according  to  modem  requirementSi 
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we  have  no  manner  of  doubt;  but  the 
experience  of  the  great  shooting-match 
at  Wimbledon  in  July  last  proves  con- 
clusively the  existence  of  very  wide  dif- 
ferences in  the  powers  of  men  who  had 
enjoyed  equal  opportunities  of  perfecting 
themselves;  and  we  are  confident  that 
our  best  riflemen  will  sooner  indorse  the 
verdict  of  Frank  Forester,  who,  after  a 
fair  statement  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
attainment  of  perfection,  concludes  with 
the  remark, — "It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
for  one-half  at  least,  if  not  more,  of  man- 
kind to  become  even  fair  rifle-shots,  with 
any  possible  amount  of  practice ;  but  to 
all  men  who  have  good  eyes,  iron  nerves, 
sufficient  physical  strength,  and  phleg- 
matic tempers,  it  is  a  certainty  beyond 
calculation  that  they  can  become  first-rate 
rifle-shots  with  sufficient  practice."  ♦ 

We  not  only  recognize  this  difference 
in  the  powers  of  difierent  individuals,  but 
we  insist  upon  the  importance  of  observ- 
ing it  in  the  military  organization  of  the 
rifle  corps.  The  men  who  prove  by  their 
work  that  they  possess  the  skill  which  is 
the  result  of  such  a  combination  of  moral 
and  physical  characteristics  as  are  here 
enumerated  should  be  selected  for  special 
duty,  and  armed  with  the  most  efficient 
weapons  that  can  be  procured,  which,  even 
at  four  times  the  cost  of  ordinary  infan- 
try muskets,  would  prove  in  the  end  the 
better  economy,  by  rendering  needless 
the  enormous  waste  of  ammunition  which 
seems  inseparable  from  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary arms.  The  sharp-shooters  thus  se- 
lected should  be  armed  in  part  with  the 
best  rifles  of  ordinary  construction  and 
weight,  (and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
beUeve,  if  allowed  their  own  choice,  they 
would  select  the  common  American  hunt- 
ing.rifle,)  and  a  portion  with  the  best  tele- 
scope-rifles of  the  kind  we  have  heretofore 
described.  We  are  well  aware,  that,  till 
recently,  the  introduction  of  these  guns 
into  the  service  has  been  scouted  at  by 
military  men,  and  the  experiment  of  send- 
ing a  company  of  men  provided  with  them 
and  familiar  with  their  use  from  this  State 
was  met  with  ridicule,  which,  however, 

♦  Compute  Manual  for  Young  Sporttnum. 


has  been  changed  to  admiration  by  the 
triumphant  manner  in  which  they  have 
vindicated  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  introduction. 

A  letter  from  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany says  of  them,—"  The  telescope-rifles 
have  more  than  equalled  our  expecta- 
tions. They  do  good  service  at  a  mile, 
and  are  certain  death  at  half  a  mile."  At 
Edwards's  Ferry,  on  the  22d  of  October, 
seventy  men  of  this  company  repelled  a 
charge  of  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy 
and  drove  them  from  the  field,  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  one  hundred  killed, 
while  not  one  of  their  own  men  received 
a  scratch.  They  lay  upon  the  ground 
behind  a  fence,  resting  their  guns  up- 
on the  lower  rail,  and  the  enemy  came 
in  sight  half  a  mile  distant  and  started 
towards  them  at  double-quick,  loading 
and  firing  as  they  ran ;  but  before  they 
had  traversed  half  the  distance,  they  had 
learned  that  the  whistle  of  every  bullet 
was  the  death-knell  of  one,  and  in  many 
instances  of  more  than  one  of  their  num^ 
ber,  and  coming  to  a  slight  ravine,  the 
temptation  of  its  shelter  from  so  fearful  a 
storm  proved  irresistible,  and,  turning  up 
its  course,  they  fled  in  dismay,  leaving 
their  dead  upon  the  ground  in  windrows. 
Three  standard-bearers  in  succession  fell 
before  the  fatal  aim  of  the  same  rifle, 
and  no  man  dared  repeat  the  suicidal  act 
of  again  displaying  that  ensign.  We  have 
seen  a  letter  from  an  officer  high  in  com- 
mand who  witnessed  that  action,  and,  af- 
ter describing  it,  he  remarks,  —  "There 
is  more  chance  of  credit  to  your  State 
in  the  new  gun  and  men  than  in  twenty 
drilled  regiments." 

But  the  history  of  that  skirmish  proves 
the  capacity  of  the  weapon  in  question 
for  the  performance  of  more  than  ought 
ever  to  be  asked  of  it.  Had  the  troops 
who  attempted  the  charge  been  thorough- 
ly disciplined  and  accustomed  to  the  work, 
they  could  not  have  been  checked  by  so 
small  a  number,  and  in  five  minutes  more 
the  httle  handful  of  riflemen  would  have 
been  riddled  with  bayonets.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  nothing  but  the  confidence  in- 
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qjired  hj  the  conscioiisnes  of  the  power 
tbej  wielded  could  hare  enabled  such  a 
handibl  to  bold  their  ground  as  they  did 
in  the  face  of  such  orerwhelming  odds. 
Two  companies  of  infantry  in  their  rear, 
wflo  were  intended  as  a  support,  fired  one 
YoQey  and  then  fled. 

In  a  cloee  conflict  so  unwieldy  a  weap- 
on as  the  telescope -rifle  is  of  course 
useles,  and  its  owner  must  depend  up- 
on his  side-arms  for  defence.  The  same 
is  true  of  artiUery,  and,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, these  riflemen  are  to  be  considered 
and  used  in  service  as  light  artillery, — 
requiring  a  sufficient  support  to  enable 
them  to  withdraw  from  close  action,  but 
operating  with  deadly  efiect  upon  indi- 
vidual enemies  at  a  distance  at  which  can- 
non are  serviceable  only  against  masses, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  require  a  series 
of  trials  to  get  the  range,  which  may  be 
constantly  shifting.  The  telescope-rifle 
is  a  field-piece  jKJSsessing  such  precirion 
and  range  as  no  other  weapon  can  boast, 
and  provided  with  an  instrument  which 
reduces  the  art  of  aiming  to  a  point  of 
mathematical  certainty,  —  and  all  within 
•Dch  a  compass  of  size  and  weight  that 
eveiy  man  of  a  company  can  manage 
ooe  with  neariy  the  rapidity  and  with  ten 
times  the  efficiency  of  an  ordinary  mus- 
ket. We  submit  the  question,  whether 
we  can  afibrd  to  dispense  with  such  ad- 
vantages, — -  or  rather,  whether  we  are  not 
bound  to  develop  them  to  ^ir  fullest 
extent,  by  the  adoption  and  adaptation 
to  field-service  of  the  weapon  which  com- 
binee  them  ?  It  b  obvious  that  a  corps 
anned  with  such  a  weapon  would  require 
a  peculiar  drill,  and  their  sphere  of  use- 
fulness would  necessarily  be  limited  by 
circumstances  which  would  not  aflect  or- 
dinary infantry ;  but  common  sense  would 
readily  dictate  the  positions  of  attack  or 
defence  in  which  their  peculiar  powers 
woold  render  the  best  service,  and  mili- 
tary science  would  suggest  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  of  directing  their  operations. 
Such  a  force,  however,  would  necessarily 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  any  army ; 
and  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  subject 
solely  from  the  conviction  that  its  im- 

TOL.  IX.  SO 


portance  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be 
neglected,  while  it  is  yet  too  little  known 
to  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves. 

We  turn  now  to  the  ordinary  rifle- 
practice,  which  has  come  of  late  years 
to  be  considered  in  Europe  almost  as  the 
one  thing  needful  for  the  soldier,  while 
with  us  it  has  been  gradually  sinking 
into  disuse  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
When  called  upon  to  send  an  army  into 
the  field,  we  find  that  more  than  half  of 
its  members  have  never  fired  a  gun,  and 
even  of  those  who  have,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  has  had  any  instruction  beyond 
what  he  has  been  able  to  pick  up  for 
himself,  while  popping  at  robins  and 
squirrels  with  a  ten-dollar  Birmingham 
shot-gun ;  and  every  account  we  receive 
of  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  elicits  ex- 
clamations of  astonishment  that  so  few 
are  hurt  on  either  nde.  It  may  relieve 
in  some  degree  the  prevalent  dread  of 
fire-arms  (which  b  a  primary  cause  of 
thb  general  ignorance  of  their  use)  to 
discover  that  it  requires  no  small  amount 
of  skill  to  hurt  anybody  with  them ;  and 
when  the  fact  comes  to  be  equally  ap- 
preciated, that  ignorance  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  the  unintended  mischief  that 
b  done  with  them,  it  b  probable  that 
proper  instruction  in  their  use  will  be 
considered,  as  it  ought,  a  necessary  part 
of  a  boy's  education.  It  had  been  bet- 
ter for  us,  if  thb  matter  had  been  soon- 
er attended  ta  Lei  us  lose  no  time 
now. 

Reader!  are  you  a  man,  having  the 
use  of  your  limbs  and  eyes,  and  do  you 
know  how  to  put  a  ball  into  a  rifle  and 
bring  it  out  again  with  a  true  aim  ?  If 
not,  it  b  time  you  were  learning.  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  a  rifle  and  equipments, 
and  find  some  one  to  give  you  the  first 
lessons  in  their  use,  and  then  practise 
daily  at  target-shooting.  Do  not  excuse 
yourself  with  the  plea  that  you  have  no 
intention  to  enter  die  service.  If  the 
work  of  preparation  b  lefl  only  to  those 
who  mean  to  become  soldiers,  it  will  not 
be  done ;  but  if  every  man  proves  hb 
appreciation  of  its  importance  by  taking 
an  active  interest  in  its  promotion,  the 
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right  men  for  soldiers  will  be  forthcom- 
ing when  they  are  needed,  and  the  most 
important  element  of  their  military  ed- 
ucation will  have  been  acquired;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  day  may  come 
when  you  yourself  will  feel  that  the  pow- 
er you  have  thus  obt^ed  is  worth  more 
to  you  than  all  you  learned  in  college. 
Are  you  too  old  and  infirm  for  such  ser- 
vice, or  are  you  a  woman,  and  have  yon 
the  means  of  equipping  another  who  is 
unable  to  do  it  for  himself?  If  so,  it  will 


not  be  hard  to  find  an  able-bodied  young 
man  who  will  gladly  take  charge  of  a 
rifle,  on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  be  its 
owner  at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  he 
can  then  place  ten  successive  shots  in  a 
circle  o£  a  foot  in  diameter  at  two  huDr 
dred  yards. 

"  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough."  The 
word  has  been  uttered  in  trumpet-tones 
from  the  battle-fields  of  the  South.  Let 
us  prove  that  we  are  wise,  by  acting  at 
once  upon  its  suggestions. 


AGNES  OF  SORRENTO. 


CHAPTER  TTXIU. 


THE  PILGRIMAQE. 


The  morning  sun  rose  clear  and  love- 
ly on  the  old  red  rocks  of  Sorrento,  and 
danced  in  a  thousand  golden  scales  and 
ripples  on  the  wide  Mediterranean.  The 
shadows  of  the  gorge  were  pierced  by 
long  golden  shafts  of  light,  here  falling 
on  some  moist  bed  of  crimson  cyclamen, 
there  shining  through  a  waving  tufl  of 
gladiolus,  or  making  the  abundant  yel- 
low fringes  of  the  broom  more  vivid  in 
their  brightness.  The  velvet-mossy  old 
bridge,  in  the  far  shadows  at  the  bottom, 
was  lit  up  by  a  chance  beam,  and  seemed 
as  if  it  might  be  something  belonging  to 
fairy-land. 

There  had  been  a  bustle  and  stir  be- 
times in  the  little  dove-cot,  for  to-mor- 
row the  inmates  were  to  leave  it  for  a 
long,  adventurous  journey. 

To  old  Ebie,  the  journey  back  to  Rome, 
the  city  of  her  former  days  of  prosperity, 
the  place  which  had  witnessed  her  ambi- 
tious hopes,  her  disgrace  and  downfall,  was 
full  of  painful  ideas.  There  arose  to  her 
memory,  like  a  picture,  those  princely 
halls,  with  their  slippery,  cold  mosaic 
floors,  their  long  galleries  of  statues  and 
pdntings,  their  enchanting  gardens,  mu- 
sical with  the  voice  of  mossy  fountains, 


firagrant  with  the  breath  of  roses  and  jes- 
samines, where  the  mother  of  Agnes  had 
spent  the  hours  of  her  youth  and  beauty. 
She  seemed  to  see  her  flitting  hither  and 
thither  down  the  stately  ilex-avenues, 
like  some  gay  singing-bird,  to  whom  were 
given  gilded  cages  and  a  constant  round 
of  caresses  and  sweets,  or  like  the  flowers 
in  the  parterres,  which  lived  and  died  only 
as  the  graceful  accessories  of  the  gran- 
deur of  an  old  princely  family. 

She  compared,  mentally,  the  shaded 
and  secluded  life  which  Agnes  had  led 
with  the  specious  and  fatal  brilliancy 
which  had  been  the  lot  of  her  mother, — 
her  simple  peasant  garb  with  those  re- 
membered visions  of  jewelry  and  silk  and 
embroideries  with  which  the  partial  pat- 
ronage of  the  Duchess  or  the  ephemeral 
pasdon  of  her  son  had  decked  out  the 
poor  Isella;  and  then  came  swelling  at 
her  heart  a  tumultuous  thought,  one  which 
she  had  repressed  and  kept  down  for 
years  with  all  the  force  of  pride  and  ha- 
tred. Agnes,  peasant -girl  though  she 
seemed,  had  yet  the  blood  of  that  proud 
old  family  in  her  veins ;  the  marriage  had 
been  a  true  one ;  she  herself  had  witness- 
ed it 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  said  to  herself, "  were 
justice  done,  she  would  now  be  a  prin- 
cess,—a  fit  mate  for  the  nobles  of  the 
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land ;  and  here  I  ask  no  more  than  to 
mate  her  to  an  honest  smithi  —  I  that 
hare  seen  a  prince  kneel  to  kiss  her 
mother's  hand, — yes,  he  did,— entreat  her 
on  his  knees  to  be  his  wife, —  I  saw  it 
fiat  then,  what  came  of  it?  Was  there 
ever  one  of  these  nobles  that  kept  oath 
or  promise  to  ns  of  the  people,  or  that 
cared  for  us  longer  than  the  few  mo- 
ments we  could  serve  his  pleasure  ?  Old 
Elsie,  j'ou  have  done  wisely  1  keep  your 
dove  out  of  the  eagle's  nest:  it  is  foul 
with  the  blood  of  poor  innocents  whom 
he  has  torn  to  pieces  in  his  cruel  pride  I " 

These  thoughts  swelled  in  silence  in 
the  mind  of  Elsie,  while  she  was  busy 
sorting  and  arranging  her  household 
stores,  and  making  those  thonsand-and- 
one  preparations  known  to  every  house- 
bolder,  whether  of  much  or  little,  who 
meditates  a  long  journey. 

To  Agnes  she  seemed  more  than  ever 
severe  and  hard ;  yet  probably  there  nev- 
er was  a  time  when  every  pulse  of  her 
heart  was  beating  more  warmly  for  the 
child,  and  every  thought  of  the  future 
was  more  entirely  regulated  with  refer- 
ence to  her  welfare.  It  b  no  sinecure 
to  have  the  entire  devotion  of  a  strong, 
enterprising,  self-willed  friend,  as  Agnes 
had  all  her  life  found.  One  cannot  gath- 
er grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles,  and 
the  afiection  of  thorny  and  thistly  natures 
has  oflen  as  sharp  an  acid  and  as  long 
prickers  as  wild  gooseberries,  —  yet  it  is 
their  best,  and  must  be  so  accepted. 

Agnes  tried  several  times  to  offer  her 
help  to  her  grandmother,  but  was  refused 
•0  roughly  that  she  dared  not  offer  again, 
and  therefore  went  to  her  favorite  sta- 
tion by  the  parapet  in  the  garden,  whence 
she  could  look  up  and  down  the  gorge, 
and  through  the  arches  of  the  dd  mossy 
Boman  bridge  that  spanned  it  far  down 
by  the  city-wall.  All  these  things  had 
become  dear  to  her  by  years  of  familiar 
silent  convene.  The  little  garden,  with 
its  old  sculptured  basin,  and  the  ever- 
lolling  dash  of  falling  water, — the  tren>- 
nlous  draperies  of  maidenVhair,  always 
beaded  with  shining  drops,  —  the  old 
shrine,  with  its  picture,  its  lamp,  and 


flower-vase, — the  tall,  dusky  orange-trees, 
so  full  of  blossoms  and  fruit,  so  smooth 
and  shining  in  their  healthy  bark,  —  all 
seemed  to  her  as  so  many  dear  old  friends 
whom  she  was  about  to  leave,  perhaps 
forever. 

What  this  pilgrimage  would  be  like, 
she  scarcely  knew :  days  and  weeks  of 
wandering,  —  over  mountain -passes,  — 
in  deep,  solitary  valleys, — as  years  ago, 
when  her  grandmother  brought  her,  a  lit- 
tle child,  from  Bome. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  Agnes  seemed 
to  herself  to  have  become  wholly  an- 
other being.  Silently,  insensibly,  her  feet 
had  crossed  the  enchanted  river  that 
divides  childhood  from  womanhood,  and 
all  the  sweet  ignorant  joys  of  that  first 
early  paradise  lay  behind  her.  Up  to  this 
time  her  life  had  seemed  to  her  a  charm- 
ing dream,  full  of  blessed  visions  and 
images :  legends  of  saints,  and  hymns,  and 
prayers  had  blended  with  flower-gath- 
erings in  the  gorge,  and  light  daily  toils. 

Now,  a  new,  strange  life  had  been  born 
within  her,— a  life  full  of  passions,  con- 
tradictions, and  conflicts.  A  love  had 
sprung  up  in  her  heart,  strange  and  won- 
derful, for  one  who  till  within  these  few 
weeks  had  been  entirely  unknown  to 
her,  who  had  never  toiled  for,  or  housed, 
or  clothed,  or  cared  for  her  as  her  grand- 
mother had,  and  yet  whom  a  few  short 
interviews,  a  few  looks,  a  few  words,  had 
made  to  seem  nearer  and  dearer  than 
the  old,  tried  friends  of  her  childhood. 
In  vain  she  confessed  it  as  a  sin, — in  vain 
she  strove  against  it ;  it  came  back  to  her 
in  every  hymn,  in  every  prayer.  Then 
she  would  press  the  sharp  cross  to  her 
breast,  till  a  thousand  stings  of  pain  would 
send  the  blood  in  momentary  rushes  to 
her  pale  cheek,  and  cause  her  delicate 
lips  to  contract  with  an  expression  of 
stem  endurance,  and  pray  that  by  any 
penance  and  anguish  she  might  secure 
his  salvation. 

To  save  one  such  glorious  soul,  she 
said  to  herself,  was  work  enough  for  one 
little  life.  She  was  willing  to  spend  it  all 
in  endurance,  unseen  by  him,  unknown 
to  him,  so  that  at  last  he  should  be  re 
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ceived  into  tliat  Paradise  wlucH  her  ar- 
dent imagination  conceiyed  so  Tividl^r. 
Surely,  there  she  should  meet  him,  radi- 
ant as  the  angel  of  her  dream ;  and  then 
she  would  tell  him  that  it  was  all  for  his 
sake  that  she  had  refused  to  listen  to  him 
here.  And  these  sinful  longings  to  see 
him  once  more,  these  involuntary  reach- 
ings  of  her  soul  after  an  earthly  compan- 
ionship, she  should  find  strength  to  over^ 
come  in  this  pilgrimage.  She  should 
go  to  Rome,  —  the  very  city  where  the 
blessed  Paul  poured  out  his  blood  for  the 
Lord  Jesus, — where  Peter  fed  the  flock, 
till  his  time,  too,  came  to  follow  his  Lord 
in  the  way  of  the  cross.  She  should  even 
come  near  to  her  blessed  Redeemer ;  she 
should  go  up,  on  her  knees,  those  very 
steps  to  Pilate's  hall  where  He  stood  bleed- 
ing, crowned  with  thorns, — His  blood,  per- 
haps, dropping  on  the  very  stones.  Ah, 
could  any  mortal  love  distract  her  there? 
Should  she  not  there  find  her  soul  made 
free  of  every  earthlj*  thrall  to  love  her 
Lord  alone, — as  she  had  loved  Him  in 
the  artless  and  ignorant  da3rs  of  her  child- 
hood, —  but  better,  a  thousand  times  ? 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  pretty  dove ! " 
said  a  voice  from  without  the  garden- 
wall  ;  and  Agnes,  roused  from  her  rev- 
erie, saw  old  Jocunda. 

"  I  came  down  to  help  you  off,"  she 
said,  as  she  came  into  the  little  garden. 
"  Why,  my  dear  little  saint !  you  are 
looking  white  as  a  sheet,  and  with  those 
tears  I    What 's  it  all  for,  baby  ?  ** 

"  Ah,  Jocunda  I  grandmamma  is  angry 
with  me  all  the  time  now.  I  wish  I  could 
go  once  more  to  the  Convent  and  see  my 
dear  Mother  Theresa.  She  is  angry,  if  I 
but  name  it ;  and  yet  she  will  not  let  me 
do  anything  here  to  help  her,  and  so  I 
don't  know  what  to  do." 

«*  Well,  at  any  rate,  don't  cry,  pretty 
one  1  Your  grandmamma  is  worked  widi 
hard  thoughts.  We  old  folks  are  twbted 
and  crabbed  and  full  of  knots  with  dis- 
appointment and  trouble,  like  the  mul- 
berry-trees that  they  keep  for  vines  to 
run  on.  But  1 11  speak  to  her ;  I  know 
her  ways;  she  shall  let  you  go;  I  11 
bring  her  round." 


"  So-ho,  sister ! "  said  the  old  soul,  hob- 
bling to  the  door,  and  looking  in  at  El- 
sie, who  was  sitting  flat  on  the  stone 
floor  of  her  cottage,  sorting  a  quantity  of 
flax  that  lay  around  her.  The  severe 
Roman  profile  was  thrown  out  by  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  interior, —  and  the 
piercing  black  eyes,  the  silvei>white  hair, 
and  the  strong,  compressed  lines  of  the 
mouth,  as  she  worked,  and  struggled  with 
the  ghosts  of  her  former  life,  made  her 
look  like  no  unapt  personification  of  one 
of  the  Fates  reviewing  her  flax  before 
she  commenced  the  spinning  of  some 
new  web  of  destiny. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  sister ! "  said 
Jocunda.  "  I  heard  you  were  off  to- 
morrow, and  I  came  to  see  what  I  could 
do  to  help  you." 

"  There  's  nothing  to  be  done  for  me, 
but  to  kill  me,"  said  Elsie.  **  I  am  weary 
of  living." 

^  Oh,  never  say  that  I  Shake  the  dice 
again,  my  old  man  used  to  say, —  God  rest 
his  soul!  Please  Saint  Agnes,  you  11 
have  a  brave  pilgrimage." 

**  Saint  Agnes  be  hanged  I "  sud  Elsie, 
gruffly.  "  I  'm  out  with  her.  It  was  she 
put  dl  these  notions  into  my  girl's  head. 
Because  she  did  n't  get  married  herself, 
she  don't  want  any  one  else  to.  She  has 
no  consideration.  1  *ve  done  with  her :  I 
told  her  so  this  morning.  The  candles 
I  've  burned  and  the  prayers  I  've  gone 
through  with,  that  she  might  prosper  me 
in  this  one  thing!  and  it'b  all  gone  against 
me.  She  's  a  baggage,  and  shall  nev- 
er see  another  penny  of  mine,  —  that 's 
flat!" 

Such  vituperation  of  saints  and  sacred 
images  may  be  heard  to  this  day  in  Italy, 
and  is  a  common  feature  of  idol-worship 
in  all  lands ;  for,  however  the  invocation 
of  the  saints  could  be  vitalized  in  the 
hearts  of  the  few  spiritual,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  mass  of  the  common 
people  it  had  all  the  well-defined  symp- 
toms of  the  grossest  idolatry,  among 
which  fits  of  passionate  irreverence  are 
one.  That  feeling,  which  tempts  the 
enlightened  Christian  in  sore  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  to  rise  in  rebeUion 
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against  a  wise  Providence,  in  the  child- 
ish twilight  of  uncultured  natures  finds 
its  full  expression  unawed  by  reverence 
or  fear. 

"  Oh,  hush,  now !  **  said  Jocunda.  "  What 
is  the  use  of  making  her  angry  just  as  you 
are  going  to  Rome,  where  she  has  the 
most  power?  All  sorts  of  ill  luck  will 
be&Il  you.  Make  up  with  her  before  you 
start,  or  you  may  get  the  fever  in  the 
marshes  and  die,  and  then  who  will  take 
care  of  poor  Agnes  ?  " 

**  Let  Saint  Agnes  look  ader  her ;  the 
girl  loves  her  better  than  she  does  me  or 
anybody  else,"  said  Elsie.  "  If  she  cared 
anything  about  me,  she  *d  marry  and  set- 
tle down,  as  I  want  her  to." 

"  Oh,  there  you  are  wrong,"  said  Jo- 
cunda. ^  Marrying  is  like  your  dinner : 
one  is  not  always  in  stomach  for  it,  and 
one's  meat  is  another's  poison.  Now 
who  knows  but  this  pilgrimage  may  be 
the  very  thing  to  bring  the  girl  round  ? 
I  've  seen  people  cured  of  too  much  re- 
ligion by  going  to  Rome.  You  know 
things  a'n't  there  as  our  little  saint  fan- 
cies. Why,  between  you  and  me,  the 
priests  themselves  have  their  jokes  on 
those  who  come  so  far  to  so  little  pur- 
pose. More  shame  for  *em,  say  I,  too; 
bat  we  common  people  must  n't  look  in- 
to such  things  too  closely.  Now  take  it 
cheerfully,  and  you  11  see  the  girl  will 
come  back  tired  of  tramping  and  able  to 
settle  down  in  a  good  home  with  a  like- 
ly hosband.  I  have  a  brother  in  Naples 
who  is  turning  a  pretty  penny  in  the  fish- 
eries; I  will  give  you  directions  to  find 
him;  his  wife  is  a  wholesome  Christian 
woman ;  and  if  the  little  one  be  tired 
by  the  time  you  get  there,  you  might  do 
worse  than  stop  two  or  three  days  with 
them.  It 's  a  brave  city ;  seems  made  to 
have  a  good  time  in.  Come,  you  let  her 
just  run  up  to  the  Convent  to  bid  good- 
bye to  the  Mother  Theresa  and  the  sis- 
ten." 

•*  I  don't  care  where  she  goes,"  said 
Elsie,  ungracioosly. 

**  There,  now ! "  said  Jocunda,  coming 
out,  —  ^  Agnes,  your  grandmother  bids 
yon  go  to  the  Convent  to  ny  good-bye  to 


the  sisters;  so  mn  along,  there  's  a  lit- 
tle dear.  The  Mother  Theresa  talks  of 
nothing  else  but  you  since  she  heard  that 
you  meditated  this ;  and  she  has  broken 
in  two  her  own  piece  of  the  True  Cross 
which  she 's  carried  in  the  gold  and  pearl 
reliquary  that  the  Queen  sent  her,  and 
means  to  give  it  to  you.  One  does  n't 
halve  such  gifb,  without  one's  whole  heart 
goes  with  them." 

"  Dear  mother  I "  said  Agnes,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears.  "  I  wiQ  take  her  some 
flowers  and  oranges  for  the  last  time. 
Do  you  know,  Jocunda,  I  feel  that  I  nev- 
er shall  come  back  here  to  this  dear  little 
home  where  I  have  been  so  happy?  — 
everything  sounds  so  mournful  and  looks 
so  mournful! — I  love  everything  here 
80  much!" 

"  Oh,  dear  child,  never  give  in  to  such 
fancies,  but  pluck  up  heart  You  will  be 
sure  to  have  luck,  wherever  you  go, — es- 
pecially since  the  mother  will  give  you  that 
holy  relic.  I  myself  had  a  piece  of  Saint 
John  Baptist's  thumb-nail  sewed  up  in  a 
leather  bag,  which  I  wore  day  and  night 
all  the  years  I  was  tramping  up  and 
down  with  my  old  man;  but  when  he 
died,  I  had  it  buried  with  him  to  ease  his 
soul.  For  you  see,  dear,  he  was  a  trooper, 
and  led  such  a  rackety,  up-and-down  life, 
that  I  doubt  but  his  confessions  were  but 
slipshod,  and  he  needed  all  the  help  he 
could  get,  poor  old  soul !  It 's  a  comfort 
to  think  he  has  it" 

"Ah,  Jocunda,  seems  to  me  it  were 
better  to  trust  to  the  free  love  of  our 
dear  Lord  who  died  for  us,  and  pray  to 
Him,  without  ceasing,  for  his  soul" 

"Like  enough,  dearie;  but  then,  one 
can't  be  too  sure,  yon  know.  And  there 
is  n*t  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that 
was  a  true  relic,  for  I  got  it  in  the  sack 
of  the  city  of  Volterra,  out  of  the  private 
cabinet  of  a  noble  lady,  with  a  lot  of  jew- 
els and  other  matters  that  made  quite  a 
little  purse  for  us.  Ah,  that  was  a  time, 
when  that  city  was  sacked  I  It  was  hell 
upon  earth  for  three  days,  and  all  our 
men  acted  like  devils  incarnate ;  but  then 
they  alwajrs  will  in  such  cases.  But  go 
your  ways  now,  dearie,  and  1 11  stay  with 
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your  grandmamma ;  for,  please  God,  you 
must  be  up  and  awaj  with  the  sun  to- 
morrow." 

Agnes  hastily  arranged  a  little  basket 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  took  her  way 
down  through  the  gorge,  under  the  Bo- 
man  bridge,  through  an  orange -orchard, 
and  finally  came  out  upon  the  searshore, 
and  so  along  the  sands  below  the  cliffs  on 
which  the  old  town  of  Sorrento  is  situated. 

So  cheating  and  inconsistent  is  the  hu- 
man heart,  especially  in  the  feminine  sub- 
ject, that  she  had  more  than  once  occa« 
sion  to  chide  herself  for  the  thrill  with 
which  she  remembered  passing  the  Cava- 
lier once  in  this  orange-garden,  and  the 
sort  of  vague  hope  which  she  detected 
that  somewhere  along  this  road  he  might 
appear  agadn. 

"  How  perfectly  wicked  and  depraved 
I  must  be,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  to  find 
any  pleasure  in  such  a  thought  of  one  I 
should  pray  never  to  meet  again!" 

And  so  the  little  soul  went  on  condem- 
ning herself  in  those  exaggerated  terms 
which  the  religious  vocabulary  of  conven- 
tual life  furnished  ready-made  for  the  use 
of  penitents  of  every  degree,  till  by  the 
time  she  arrived  at  the  Convent  she  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  sin,  if  she  had  murdered  her 
grandmother  and  eloped  with  the  Cava- 
lier. 

On  her  arrival  in  the  Convent  court, 
the  peaceful  and  dreamy  stillness  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  gorgeous  bright- 
ness of  the  day  outside.  The  splendid 
sunshine,  the  sparkling  sea,  the  songs  of 
the  boatmen,  the  brisk  passage  of  gliding 
sails,  the  bright  hues  of  the  flowers  that 
garlanded  the  rocks,  all  seemed  as  if  the 
earth  had  been  arrayed  for  some  gala- 
day  ;  but  the  moment  she  had  passed  the 
portal,  the  silent,  mossy  court,  with  its 
pale  marble  nymph,  its  lull  of  falling  wa- 
ter, its  turf  snow-dropt  with  dabies  and 
fragrant  with  blue  and  white  violets,  and 
the  surrounding  cloistered  walks,  with 
their  pictured  figures  of  pious  history,  all 
came  with  a  sad  and  soothing  influence 
on  her  nerves. 

The  nuns,  who  had  heard  the  news  of 


the  projected  pilgrimage,  and  regarded 
it  as  the  commencement  of  that  saintly 
career  which  they  had  always  predicted 
for  her,  crowded  around  her,  kissing  her 
hands  and  her  robe,  and  entreating  her 
prayers  at  diflerent  shrines  of  especial 
sanctity  that  she  might  visit. 

The  Mother  Theresa  took  her  to  her 
cell,  and  there  hung  round  her  neck,  by 
a  golden  chain,  the  relic  which  she  de- 
signed for  her,  and  of  whose  genuineness 
she  appeared  to  possess  no  manner  of 
doubt. 

"But  how  pale  you  are,  my  sweet 
child  ! "  she  said.  "  What  has  happened 
to  alter  you  so  much  ?  Your  cheeics  look 
so  thin,  and  there  are  deep,  dark  circles 
round  your  eyes." 

"  Ah,  my  mother,  it  is  because  of  my 
sins." 

"Your  sins,  dear  little  one!  What 
sins  can  you  be  guilty  of?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  mother,  I  have  been 
false  to  my  Lord,  and  let  the  love  of  an 
earthly  creature  into  my  heart" 

"What  can  you  mean?"  said  the 
mother. 

"  Alas,  dear  mother,  the  cavalier  who 
sent  that  ring!"  said  Agnes,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

Now  the  Mother  Theresa  had  never 
leA  the  walls  of  that  convent  since  she 
was  ten  years  old,— had  seen  no  men 
except  her  father  and  uncle,  who  once 
or  twice  made  her  a  short  call,  and  an 
old  hunch -back  who  took  care  of  their 
garden,  safe  in  his  armor  of  deformity. 
Her  ideas  on  the  subject  of  masculine 
attractions  were,  therefore,  as  vague  as 
might  be  the  conceptions  of  the  eyeless 
fishes  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky 
with  regard  to  the  fruits  and  flowers 
above-ground.  All  that  portion  of  her 
womanly  nature  which  might  have  throb- 
bed lay  in  a  dead  calm.  Still  there  was 
a  faint  flutter  of  curiosity,  as  she  pressed 
Agnes  to  tell  her  story,  which  she  did  with 
many  pauses  and  sobs  and  blushes. 

**  And  is  he  so  very  handsome,  my 
little  heart?"  she  said,  afler  listening. 
"  What  makes  yon  love  him  so  much  in 
so  little  time?" 
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M  Yes,  —  he  18  beautiful  as  an  angel." 
"I  never  saw  a  young  man,  really," 
laid  the  Mother  Theresa.  "  Uncle  An- 
gelo  was  lame,  and  had  gray  hair ;  and 
papa  was  very  fat,  and  had  a  red  face. 
Perhaps  he  looks  like  our  picture  of 
Saint  Sebastian  ;— I  have  often  thought 
that  I  might  be  in  danger  of  loving  a 
young  man  that  looked  like  him." 

^  Oh,  he  is  more  beautiful  than  that 
picture  or  any  picture  I "  said  Agnes,  fer- 
Tently ;  **  and,  mother,  though  he  is  ex- 
communicated, I  can't  help  feeling  that  he 
u  as  good  as  he  b  beautiful  My  uncle 
had  strong  hopes  that  he  should  restore 
him  to  the  True  Church ;  and  to  pray  for 
his  soul  I  am  going  on  this  pilgrimage. 
Father  Francesco  says,  if  I  will  tear 
away  and  overcome  this  love,  I  shall 
gain  so  much  merit  that  my  prayers  will 
have  power  to  save  his  souL  Promise 
me,  dear  mother,  that  you  and  all  the 
sisters  will  help  me  with  your  prayers ;  — 
help  me  to  work  out  this  great  salvation, 
and  then  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  come  back 
here  and  spend  all  my  life  in  prayer  I " 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  MOUNTAIN  FORTRESS. 

And  so  on  a  bright  spring  morning  our 
pOgrims  started.  Whoever  has  travers- 
ed the  road  from  Sorrento  to  Naples, 
tiiat  wonderful  path  along  the  high,  rocky 
diores  of  the  Mediterranean,  must  re- 
member it  only  as  a  wild  dream  of  en- 
chantment On  one  side  lies  the  sea, 
shimmering  in  bands  of  blue,  purple,  and 
green  to  the  swaying  of  gentle  winds,  ex- 
hibiting those  magical  shiAings  and  chan- 
ges of  color  peculiar  to  these  waves.  Near 
the  land  its  waters  are  of  pale,  trans- 
parent emerald,  while  farther  out  they 
deepen  into  blue  and  thence  into  a  vio- 
lei-parple,  which  again,  towards  the  ho- 
rixon-line,  fades  into  misty  pearl-color. 
The  shores  rise  above  the  sea  in  wild, 
bold  precipices,  grottoed  into  fantastic 
caverns  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and 
presenting  every  moment  some  new  Ta- 
riety  of  outline.   As  the  path  of  the  traT- 


eller  winds  round  promontories  whose 
mountain-heights  are  capped  by  white 
villages  and  silvery  with  olive-groves,  he 
catches  the  enchanting  sea -view,  now 
at  this  point,  and  now  at  another,  with 
Naples  glimmering  through  the  mists  in 
the  distance,  and  the  purple  sides  of  Ve- 
suvius ever  changing  with  streaks  and 
Teins  of  cloud-shadows,  while  silver  va- 
pors crown  the  summit  Above  the  road 
the  steep  hills  seem  piled  up  to  the  sky, 
—  every  spot  terraced,  and  cultivated 
with  some  form  of  vegetable  wealth,  and 
the  wild,  untamable  rocks  garlanded  over 
with  golden  broom,  crimson  gillyflowers, 
and  a  thousand  other  bright  adornments. 
The  road  lies  through  villages  whose  gar- 
dens and  orange-orchards  fill  the  air  with 
sweet  scents,  and  whose  rose-hedges  some- 
times pour  a  perfect  cascade  of  bloom  and 
fragrance  over  the  walls. 

Our  travellers  started  in  the  dewy 
freshness  of  one  of  those  gorgeous  days 
which  seem  to  cast  an  illuminating  charm 
over  everything.  Even  old  Elsie's  stem 
features  relaxed  somewhat  under  the 
balmy  influences  of  sun  and  sky,  and  Ag- 
nes*s  young,  pale  face  was  lit  up  with  a 
brighter  color  than  for  many  a  day  be- 
fore. Their  pilgrimage  through  this  beau- 
tiful country  had  few  incidents.  They 
walked  in  the  earlier  and  latter  parts  of 
the  day,  reposing  a  few  hours  at  noon 
near  some  fountain  or  shrine  by  the  way- 
side,—oAen  experiencing  the  kindly  ven- 
eration of  the  simple  peasantry,  who  cheer- 
fully offered  them  refreshments,  and  beg- 
ged their  prayers  at  the  holy  places  whith- 
er they  were  going. 

In  a  few  days  they  reached  Naples, 
where  they  made  a  little  stop  with  the 
hospitable  family  to  whom  Jocunda  had 
recommended  them.  From  Naples  their 
path  lay  through  the  Pontine  Marshes; 
and  though  the  malaria  makes  this  re- 
gion a  word  of  fear,  yet  it  is  no  less  one 
of  strange,  soft,  enchanting  beauty.  A 
wide,  sea-like  expanse,  clothed  with  an 
abundance  of  sof^  rich  grass,  painted 
with  golden  bands  and  streaks  of  bright 
yellow  flowers,  stretches  away  to  a  par- 
pie  curtain  of  mountains,  whoae  roman- 
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tic  outline  rises  constantly  in  a  thousand 
new  forms  of  beauty.  The  upland  at 
the  foot  of  these  mountains  is  beauti- 
fully diversified  with  tufls  of  trees,  and 
the  contrast  of  the  purple  soflness  of 
the  distant  hills  with  the  dazzling  gold 
and  emerald  of  the  wide  meadow-tracts 
they  inclose  is  a  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape.  Droves  of  silver-haired  oxen, 
with  their  great,  dreamy,  dark  eyes  and 
polished  black  horns,  were  tranquilly 
feeding  knee -deep  in  the  lush,  juicy 
grass,  and  herds  of  buffaloes,  uncouth, 
but  harmless,  might  be  seen  pasturing  or 
reposing  in  the  distance.  On  either  side 
of  the  way  were  waving  tracts  of  yellow 
fieur-de-lis,  and  beds  of  arum,  with  its  ar- 
rowy leaves  and  white  blossoms.  It  was 
a  wild  luxuriance  of  growth,  a  dreamy 
stillness  of  solitude,  so  lovely  that  one 
could  scarce  remember  that  it  was  dead- 

Elsie  was  so  impressed  with  the  fear  of 
the  malaria,  that  she  trafficked  with  an 
honest  peasant,  who  had  been  hired  to 
take  back  to  Rome  the  horses  which  had 
been  used  to  convey  part  of  the  suite  of 
a  nobleman  travelling  to  Naples,  to  give 
them  a  quicker  passage  across  than  they 
could  have  made  on  foot  It  is  true  that 
this  was  quite  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Agnes,  who  felt  that  the  journey  ought 
to  be  performed  in  the  most  toilsome  and 
self-renouncing  way,  and  that  they  should 
trust  solely  to  prayer  and  spiritual  pro- 
tection to  ward  off  the  pestilential  exhala- 
tions. 

In  vain  she  quoted  the  Psalm,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  be  afVaid  for  the  terror  by  night, 
nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,  nor 
for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noon-day,"  and  adduced  cases  of  saints 
who  had  walked  unhurt  through  all  sorts 
of  dangers. 

"  There  *8  no  use  talking,  child,"  said 
Elsie.  *^  I  'm  older  than  you,  and  have 
seen  more  of  real  men  and  women ;  and 
whatever  they  did  in  old  times,  I  know 
that  nowada}^  the  saints  don't  help  those 
that  don't  take  care  of  themselves ;  and 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  we  must 


ride  across  those  marshes,  and  get  out  of 
them  as  quick  as  possible,  or  we  shall  get 
into  Paradise  quicker  than  we  want  ta" 

In  common  with  many  other  professing 
Christians,  Elsie  felt  that  going  to  Para- 
dise was  the  very  dismallest  of  alterna- 
tives,—  a  thing  to  be  staved  off  as  long^ 
as  possible. 

After  many  days  of  journeying,  the 
travellers,  somewhat  weary  and  foot-sore, 
found  themselves  in  a  sombre  and  lone- 
ly dell  of  the  mountains,  about  an  hour 
before  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  The 
slanting  yellow  beams  turned  to  silvery 
brightness  the  ashy  foliage  of  the  gnarU 
ed  old  olives,  which  gaunt  and  weird 
clung  with  their  great,  knotty,  straggling 
roots  to  the  rocky  mountain-sides.  Be- 
fore them,  the  path,  stony,  steep,  and 
winding,  was  rising  upward  and  still  up- 
ward, and  no  shelter  for  the  night  ap- 
peared, except  in  a  distant  mountain- 
town,  which,  perched  airily  as  an  eagle's 
nest  on  its  hazy  height,  reflected  firom 
the  dome  of  its  church  and  its  half- 
ruined  old  feudal  tower  the  golden  light 
of  sunset  A  drowsy-toned  bell  was  ring- 
ing out  the  Ave  Maria  over  the  wide 
purple  solitude  of  mountains,  whose  vary- 
ing outlines  were  rising  around. 

^*  Ton  are  tired,  my  little  heart,"  said 
old  Elsie  to  Agnes,  who  had  drooped 
during  a  longer  walk  than  usual. 

"  No,  grandmamma,"  said  Agnes,  sink- 
ing on  her  knees  to  repeat  her  evening 
prayer,  which  she  did,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

Old  Elsie  kneeled  too ;  but,  as  she  was 
praying,  —  being  a  thrifty  old  body  in 
the  use  of  her  time,  —  she  cast  an  eye 
up  the  steep  mountain -path  and  calcu- 
lated the  distance  of  the  little  airy  vil- 
lage. Just  at  that  moment  she  saw  two 
or  three  horsemen,  who  appeared  to  be 
stealthily  observing  them  from  behind 
the  shadow  of  some  large  rocks. 

When  their  devotions  were  finished,  she 
hurried  on  her  grandchild,  saying, — 

«<  Come,  dearie !  it  must  be  we  shall 
find  a  shelter  soon." 

The  horsemen  now  rode  up  behind 
them. 
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^  Good  evening,  mother !  **  said  one  of 
them,  speaking  from  nnder  the  shadow 
of  a  deeply  slouched  hat 

£Uie  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  for- 
ward. 

'*  Good  eyening,  pretty  maid!"  he  said 
again,  riding  still  nearer. 

^  Go  your  ways  in  the  name  of  God," 
said  Elsie.  '^  We  are  pilgrims,  going  for 
oar  souls  to  Rome ;  and  whoever  hinders 
us  will  have  the  saints  to  deal  with." 

*■  Who  talks  of  hindering  you,  moth- 
er ?  "  responded  the  other.  **  On  the 
contrary,  we  come  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  helping  you  along." 

"  We  want  none  of  your  help,"  said 
Elsie,  gruffly. 

•*  See,  now,  how  foolish  you  are ! "  said 
the  horseman.  ^  Don't  you  see  that  that 
town  is  a  good  seven  miles  off,  and  not  a 
bit  of  bed  or  supper  to  be  had  till  you 
get  there,  and  the  sun  will  be  down  soon  ? 
So  mount  up  behind  me,  and  here  is  a 
bone  for  the  little  one." 

In  (act,  the  horsemen  at  this  moment 
opening  disclosed  to  view  a  palfiney  with 
a  lady's  saddle,  richly  caparisoned,  as  if 
for  a  person  of  condition.  With  a  sud- 
den movement,  two  of  the  men  dismount- 
ed, confronted  the  travellers,  and  the  one 
who  had  acted  as  ^x)ke6man,  approach- 
ing Agnes,  said,  in  a  tone  somewhat  im- 
perative,— 

**  Come,  young  lady,  it  is  our  master's 
will  that  your  poor  little  feet  should  have 
some  rest" 

And  before  Agnes  could  remonstrate, 
he  raised  her  into  the  saddle  as  easily  as 
if  she  had  been  a  puflTDf  thistle-down, 
and  then  turning  to  Elsie,  he  said, — 

**  For  you,  good  mother,  if  you  wish  to 
keep  up,  you  must  e'en  be  content  with 
a  seat  behind  roe." 

"•  Who  are  yon  ?  and  how  dare  yon  ?  " 
said  Elsie,  indignantly. 

**Good  mother,"  said  the  man,  ^'yoa 
see  God's  will  is  that  you  should  sub- 
mit, because  we  are  four  to  you  two,  and 
there  are  fifty  naore  within  calL  So  get 
up  without  more  words,  and  I  swear  by 
the  Holy  Virgin  no  harm  shall  be  done 
you." 


Elsie  looked  and  saw  Agnes  already 
some  distance  before  her,  the  bridle  oi 
her  palfrey  being  held  by  one  of  the 
horsemen,  who  rode  by  her  side  and 
seemed  to  look  after  her  carefully ;  and 
so,  without  more  ado,  she  accepted  the 
services  of  the  man,  and,  placing  her 
foot  on  the  toe  of  his  riding-boot,  mount- 
ed to  the  crupper  behind  him. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  he.  "  Now  hold 
on  to  me  lustily,  and  be  not  afraid." 

So  saying,  the  whole  troop  began  wind- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  up  the  steep, 
rocky  path  to  the  mountain-town. 

Notwithstanding  the  surprise  and  alarm 
of  this  most  unexpected  adventure,  Ag- 
nes, who  had  been  at  the  very  point  o£ 
exhaustion  from  fadgue,  could  not  but 
feel  the  sensation  of  relief  and  repose 
which  the  seat  in  an  easy  saddle  gave 
her.  The  mountain  lur,  as  they  arose, 
breathed  fresh  and  cold  on  her  brow, 
and  a  prospect  of  such  wondrous  beauty 
unrolled  beneath  her  feet  that  her  alarm 
soon  became  lost  in  admiration.  The 
mountains  that  rose  everywhere  around 
them  seemed  to  float  in  a  transparent  sea 
of  luminous  vapor,  with  olive -orchards 
and  well-tilled  fields  lying  in  far,  dreamy 
dbtances  below,  while  out  towards  the  ho- 
rizon silver  gleams  of  the  Mediterranean 
gradually  widened  to  the  view.  Soothed 
by  the  hour,  refreshed  by  the  air,  and 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  beauty  of 
all  she  saw,  she  surrendered  herself  to 
her  situation  with  a  feeling  of  solemn  re- 
ligious calm,  as  to  some  unfolding  of  the 
Divine  Will,  which  might  unroll  like  the 
landscape  beneath  her.  They  pursued 
their  way  in  silence,  rising  higher  and 
higher  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  deep 
valleys  below,  the  man  who  conduct- 
ed them  observing  a  strict  reserve,  but 
seeming  to  have  a  care  for  their  wel- 
fare. 

The  twilight  yet  burned  red  in  the  sky, 
and  painted  with  solemn  lights  the  naossy 
walls  of  the  little  old  town,  as  they  plung- 
ed under  a  sombre  antique  gateway,  and 
entered  on  a  street  as  damp  and  dark  as 
a  cellar,  which  went  up  almost  perpen- 
dicularly between  tall,  black  stone  walls 
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that  seemed  to  have  neither  windows 
nor  doors.  Agnes  could  only  remember 
clambering  upward,  turning  short  cor- 
ners, clattering  down  steep  stone  steps, 
under  low  archways,  along  narrow,  ill- 
smelling  passages,  where  the  light  that 
seemed  so  clear  without  the  town  was 
almost  extinguished  in  utter  night 

At  last  they  entered  the  damp  court 
of  a  huge,  irregular  pile  of  stone  build- 
ings. Here  the  men  suddenly  drew  up, 
and  Agnes's  conductor,  dismounting,  came 
and  took  her  silently  from  her  saddle,  say- 
ing briefly,  "  Come  this  way." 

Elsie  sprang  from  her  seat  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  placed  herself  at  the  side  of 
her  child. 

"  No,  good  mother,"  said  the  man  with 
whom  she  had  ridden,  seizing  her  power- 
fully by  the  shoulders,  and  turning  her 
round. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Elsie, 
fiercely.  "  Are  you  going  to  keep  me 
from  my  own  child  ?  " 

"  Patience ! "  replied  the  man.  "  You 
can't  help  yourself,  so  recommend  your- 
self to  God,  and  no  harm  shall  come  to 
you." 

Agnes  looked  back  at  her  grandmoth- 
er. 

"  Fear  not,  dear  grandmamma,"  she 
sud,  "  the  blessed  angels  will  watch  over 
us." 

As  she  spoke,  she  followed  her  con- 
ductor through  long,  damp,  mouldering 
passages  and  up  flights  of  stone  steps, 
and  again  through  other  long  passages 
smelling  of  mould  and  damp,  till  at  last 
he  opened  the  door  of  an  apartment  from 
which  streamed  a  light  so  dazzling  to  the 
eyes  of  Agnes  that  at  first  she  could  form 
no  distinct  conception  as  to  where  she 
was. 

As  soon  as  her  eyesight  cleared,  she 
found  herself  in  an  apartment  which  to 
her  simplicity  seemed  furnished  with  an 
unheard-of  luxury.  The  walls  were  richly 
frescoed  and  gilded,  and  from  a  chande- 
lier of  Venetian  glass  the  light  fell  upon 
a  foot -cloth  of  brilliant  tapestry  which 
covered  the  marble  floor.  Gilded  chairs 
and  couches,  covered  with  the  softest 


Genoese  velvet,  invited  to  repose ;  while 
tables  inlaid  with  choice  mosaics  stood 
here  and  there,  sustaining  rare  vases, 
musical  instruments,  and  many  of  the 
light,  fanciful  ornaments  with  which,  in 
those  days,  the  halls  of  women  of  condi- 
tion were  graced.  At  one  end  of  the 
apartment  was  an  alcove,  where  the  rich 
velvet  curtains  were  looped  away  with 
heavy  cords  and  tassels  of  gold,  display- 
ing a  smaller  room,  where  was  a  bed 
with  hangings  of  crimson  satin  embroid- 
ered with  gold. 

Agnes  stood  petrified  with  amazement, 
and  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  as  if  to 
assure  herself  by  the  sense  of  touch  that 
she  was  not  dreaming,  and  then,  with  an 
impulse  of  curious  wonder,  began  exam- 
ining the  apartment  The  rich  furniture 
and  the  many  adornments,  though  only 
such  as  were  common  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  great  at  that  period,  had  for  her  sim- 
ple eyes  all  the  marvellousness  of  the  most 
incredible  illusion.  She  touched  the  vel- 
vet couches  almost  with  fear,  and  passed 
from  object  to  object  in  a  sort  of  maze. 
When  she  arrived  at  the  alcove,  she 
thought  she  heard  a  slight  rustling  with- 
in, and  then  a  smothered  laugh.  Her 
heart  beat  quick  as  she  stopped  to  listen. 
There  was  a  tittering  sound,  and  a  move- 
ment as  if  some  one  were  shaking  the 
curtain,  and  at  last  Giulietta  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

For  a  moment  Agnes  stood  looking  at 
her  in  utter  bewilderment  Yes,  surely  it 
was  Giulietta,  dressed  out  in  all  the  bra- 
very of  splendid  apparel,  her  black  hair 
shining  and  lustr6us,  great  solid  ear-rings 
of  gold  shaking  in  her  ears,  and  a  row  of 
gold  coins  displayed  around  her  neck. 

She  broke  into  a  loud  laugh  at  the 
sight  of  Agnes's  astonished  face. 

"  So,  here  you  are  I "  she  said.  "  Well, 
now,  did  n't  I  tell  you  so  ?  You  see  he 
was  in  love  with  you,  just  as  I  said ;  and 
if  you  would  n't  come  to  him  of  your 
own  accord,  he  must  fly  off  with  you." 

*♦  Oh,  Giulietta!"  said  Agnes,  spring- 
ing towards  her  and  catching  her  hands, 
"what  does  all  this  mean?  and  where 
have  they  carried  poor  grandmamma  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  never  wony  about  her !  Do  you 
know  you  are  in  high  favor  here,  and 
any  one  who  belongs  to  you  gets  good 
quarters  ?  Your  grandmother  just  now 
is  at  supper,  I  doubt  not,  with  my  moth- 
er;  and  a  jolly  time  they  will  have  of  it, 
gosdptng  together." 

•*  Your  mother  here,  too  ?  " 

•«  Yea,  simple,  to  be  sure  I  I  found  it 
so  much  easier  living  here  than  in  the 
old  town  that  I  sent  for  her,  that  she 
might  have  peace  in  her  old  age.  —  But 
how  do  you  like  your  room  ?  Were  you 
not  astonished  to  see  it  so  brave  ?  Know, 
then,  pretty  one,  that  it  is  all  on  account 
of  the  good  courage  of  our  band.  For, 
yon  see,  the  people  there  in  Rome  (we 
won't  say  who)  had  given  away  all  our 
captain's  lands  and  palaces  and  villas 
to  this  one  and  that,  as  pleased  them; 
and  one  pretty  little  villa  in  the  moun- 
tains not  far  from  here  went  to  a  stout 
<dd  cardinal.  >Vhat  does  a  band  of  our 
men  do,  one  night,  but  pounce  on  old 
red-hat  and  tie  him  up,  while  they  helped 
themselves  to  what  they  liked  through 
the  house  ?  True,  they  could  n*t  bring 
house  and  all;  but  they  brought  stores 
of  rich  furnishing,  and  left  him  thanking 
the  saints  that  he  was  yet  alive.  So  we 
arranged  your  rooms  right  nobly,  think- 
ing to  please  our  captain  when  he  comes. 
If  you  are  not  pleased,  you  will  be  un- 
grateful, that  's  all." 

"  Giulietta,"  said  Agnes,  who  had 
scarcely  seemed  to  listen  to  this  prattle, 
•0  anxious  was  she  to  speak  of  what  lay 
nearest  her  heart,  **  I  want  to  see  grand- 
mamma.    Can't  you  bring  her  to  me  ?  ** 

•*  No,  my  little  princess,  I  can't.  Do 
you  know  you  are  my  mistress  now? 
WeU,  you  are ;  but  there  's  one  that  's 
master  of  us  both,  and  he  sap  none  must 
speak  with  you  till  he  has  seen  you." 

**  And  is  he  here  ?  " 

**  No,  he  has  been  some  time  gone 
Northward,  and  has  not  returned,  — 
though  we  expect  him  to-night  So 
compose  yourself,  and  ask  for  anything 
in  the  world,  but  to  see  your  grand- 
mother, and  I  will  show  that  I  am  your 
humble  servant  to  command." 


So  saying,  Giulietta  curtsied  archly 
and  laughed,  showing  her  white,  shiny 
teeth,  which  looked  as  bright  as  pearls. 

Agnes  sat  down  on  one  of  the  velvet 
couches  and  leaned  her  head  on  her 
hand. 

**  Come,  now,  let  me  bring  you  some 
supper,"  said  Giulietta.  **  What  say  you 
to  a  nice  roast  fowl  and  a  bottJe  of 
wine?" 

"  How  can  you  speak  of  such  things 
in  the  holy  time  of  Lent?"  said  Ag- 
nes. 

"  Oh,  never  you  fear  about  that !  Ourv 
holy  Father  Stefano  sets  such  matters  j 
right  for  any  of  us  in  a  twinkb'ng,  and  / 
especially  would  he  do  it  for  you."         ' 

**  Oh,  but,  Giulietta,  I  don't  want  any- 
thing.   I  could  n't  eat,  if  I  were  to  try." 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta  I "  said  Giulietta,  going  out. 
«*  Wait  till  you  smell  it  I  shall  be  back 
in  a  little  while." 

And  she  left  the  room,  locking  the 
door  after  her. 

In  a  few  moments  she  returned,  bear- 
ing a  rich  silver  tray,  on  which  was  a 
covered  dish  that  steamed  a  refreshing 
odor,  together  with  a  roll  of  white  bread, 
and  a  small  glass  ^/focon  containing  a  lit- 
tle choice  wine. 

By  much  entreaty  and  coaxing,  Ag- 
nes was  induced  to  partake  of  the  bread, 
enough  to  revive  her  somewhat  after  the 
toils  of  the  day ;  and  then,  a  little  reas- 
sured by  the  familiar  presence  of  Giuli- 
etta, she  began  to  undress,  her  former 
companion  officiously  assisting  her. 

"  There,  now,  you  are  tired,  my  lady 
princess,"  she  said.    «*I  '11  unlace  your 
bodice.     One  of  these  days  your  gowns     # 
will  be  all  of  silk,  and  stiff  with  gold  and 
pearls." 

"  Oh,  Giulietta,"  said  Agnes,  «* don't! 
—  let  me,  —  I  don't  need  help." 

"Ta,  ta,  tal— you  must  learn  to  be 
waited  on,"  said  Giulietta,  persisting. 
"  But,  Holy  Virgin  I  what  is  the  matter 
here  ?  Oh,  Agnes,  what  are  you  doing 
to  yourself?" 

"  It  's  a  penance,  Giulietta,"  said  Ag- 
nes, her  face  flushing. 

"Well,  I  should  think  it  was!    Fa- 
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tber  Francesco  oaght  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself;  he  is  a  real  butcher  I" 

<*  He  does  it  to  save  my  soul,  Giulietta. 
The  cross  of  our  Lord  without  will  heal 
a  deadly  wound  within." 

In  her  heart,  Giulietta  had  somewhat 
of  secret  reverence  for  such  austerities, 
which  the  whole  instruction  of  her  time 
and  country  taught  her  to  regard  as 
especially  saintly.  People  who  live  in 
the  senses  more  than  in  the  world  of  re- 
flection feel  the  force  of  such  outward 
appeals.  Giulietta  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  looked  grave  for  several  min- 
utes. 

"  Poor  little  dove  1 "  she  said  at  last, 
"  if  your  sins  must  needd  be  expiated  so, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  It  must  be 
that  you  will  lay  up  stores  of  merit  with 
God ;  for  surely  your  sins  do  not  need  all 
this.  Agnes,  you  will  be  a  saint  some 
day,  like  your  namesake  at  the  Convent, 
I  truly  do  believe." 

««  Oh,  no,  no,  Giulietta  I  don't  talk  sol 
Grod  knows  I  wrestle  with  forbidden 
thoughts  all  the  while.  I  am  no  saint, 
but  the  chief  of  sinners." 

**  That 's  what  the  saints  all  say,"  said 
Giulietta.  "  But,  my  dear  princess,  when 
he  comes,  he  will  forbid  this;  he  is  lordly, 
and  will  not  suffer  his  little  wife" 

"  Giulietta,  don't  speak  so,  —  I  cannot 
hear  it,  —  I  must  not  be  his  wife,  —  I  am 
vowed  to  be  the  spouse  of  the  Lord." 

"And  yet  you  love  our  handsome 
prince,"  said  Giulietta;  "and  there  is 
the  great  sin  you  are  breaking  your  lit- 
tle heart  about.  Well,  now,  it  'e  all 
of  that  dry,  sour  old  Father  Francesco. 
I  never  could  abide  him, — he  made  such 
dismal  pother  about  sin ;  old  Father  Gi- 
rolamo  was  worth  a  dozen  of  him.  If 
you  would  just  see  our  good  Father  Ste- 
fano,  now,  he  would  set  your  mind  at 
ease  about  your  vows  in  a  twinkling ;  and 
you  must  needs  get  them  loosed,  for  our 
captain  is  born  to  command,  and  when 
princes  stoop  to  us  peasant-girls  it  is  n*t 
for  us  to  say  nay.  It  's  being  good  as 
Saint  Michael  himself  for  him  to  think 
of  you  only  in  the  holy  way  of  marriage. 
I  '11  warrant  me,  there  's  many  a  lord 


cardinal  at  Borne  that  is  n't  so  good; 
and  as  to  princes,  he  is  one  of  a  thousand, 
a  most  holy  and  religious  knight,  or  he 
would  do  as  others  do  when  they  have 
the  power." 

Agnes,  confused  and  agitated,  turned 
away,  and,  as  if  seeking  refuge,  laid  her 
down  in  the  bed,  looking  timidly  up  at 
the  unwonted  splendor,  —  and  then,  hid- 
ing her  face  in  the  pillow,  began  repeat- 
ing a  prayer. 

Giulietta  sat  by  her  a  moment,  till  she 
felt,  from  the  relaxing  of  the  little  hand, 
that  the  reaction  of  fatigue  and  intense 
excitement  was  beginning  to  take  place. 
Nature  would  assert  her  rights,  and  the 
heavy  curtain  of  sleep  fell  on  the  weary 
little  head.  Quietly  extinguishing  the 
lights,  Giulietta  lefl  the  room,  locking  the 
door. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
THE  CRISIS. 

Agnes  was  so  entirely  exhausted  with 
bodily  fatigue  and  mental  agitation  that 
she  slept  soundly  till  awakened  by  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun.  Her  first 
glance  up  at  the  gold-embroidered  cur- 
tains of  her  bed  occasioned  a  bewildered 
surprise ;  —  she  raised  herself  and  looked 
around,  slowly  recovering  her  conscious- 
ness and  the  memory  of  the  strange 
event  which  had  placed  her  where  she 
was.  She  rose  hastily  and  went  to  the 
window  to  look  out  This  window  was 
in  a  kind  of  circular  tower  projecting 
fh>m  the  side  of  the  building,  such  as 
one  often  sees  in  old  Norman  architec- 
ture;—  it  overhung  not  only  a  wall  of 
dizzy  height,  but  a  precipice  with  a  sheer 
descent  of  some  thousand  feet ;  and  far 
below,  spread  out  like  a  map  in  the  dis- 
tance, lay  a  prospect  of  enchanting  rich- 
ness. The  eye  might  wander  over  or- 
chards of  silvery  olives,  plantations  with 
their  rows  of  mulberry-trees  supporting 
the  vines,  now  in  the  first  tender  spring 
green,  scarlet  fields  of  clover,  and  patch- 
es where  the  young  corn  was  just  show- 
ing its  waving  blades  above  the  brown 
soil.    Here  and  there  rose  tuils  of  stone- 
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pixies  with  their  dark  umbrella-tops  tow- 
ering above  all  other  foliage,  while  far 
off  in  the  blue  distance  a  silvery  belt 
of  glittering  spangles  showed  where  the 
•ea  closed  in  the  horizon-line.  So  high 
was  the  perch,  so  distant  and  dreamy  the 
prospect,  that  Agnes  felt  a  sensation  of 
giddiness,  as  if  she  were  suspended  over 
it  in  the  air,^and  turned  away  from  the 
window,  to  look  again  at  what  seemed  to 
her  the  surprising  and  unheard-of  splen- 
dors of  the  apartment  There  lay  her 
simple  peasant  garb,  on  the  rich  velvet 
couch,  —  a  strange  sight  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  luxury.  Having  dressed  her- 
self^ she  sat  down,  and,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  tried  to  reflect  calmly  on 
the  position  in  which  she  was  placed. 

With  the  education  she  had  received, 
she  could  look  on  this  strange  interrup- 
tbn  of  her  pilgrimage  only  as  a  special 
assault  upon  her  faith,  instigated  by  those 
evil  spirits  that  are  ever  setting  them- 
•elves  in  conflict  with  the  just  Such 
trials  had  be&llen  saints  of  whom  she 
had  read.  They  had  been  assailed  by 
visions  of  worldly  ease  and  luxury  sud- 
denly presented  before  them,  for  which 
they  were  tempted  to  deny  their  faith 
and  sell  their  souls.  Was  it  not,  per- 
haps, as  a  punishment  for  having  admit- 
ted the  love  of  an  excommunicated  her- 
etic into  her  heart,  that  this  sore  trial 
had  been  permitted  to  come  upon  her  ? 
And  if  she  should  fail  ?  She  shuddered, 
when  she  recalled  the  severe  and  terri- 
ble manner  in  which  Father  Francesco 
had  warned  her  against  yielding  to  the 
solicitations  of  an  earthly  love.  To  her 
it  seemed  as  if  that  holy  man  must  have 
been  inspired  with  a  prophetic  foresight 
of  her  present  position,  and  warned  her 
against  it  Those  awful  words  came  burn- 
ing into  her  mind  as  when  they  seemed 
to  issue  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit  from 
the  depths  of  the  confessional : — "  J/ever 
fOM  »kotdd  yield  to  his  2ot«,  and  turn  back 
from  this  heavenltf  marriage  to  follow 
Am,  jfoii  will  aecompliah  his  damnation 
and  ffour  own," 

Agnes  trembled  in  an  agony  of  real 
belief,  and  with  a  vivid  terror  of  the 


world  to  come  such  as  belonged  to  the 
almost  physical  certainty  with  which  the 
religious  teaching  of  her  time  presented 
it  to  the  popular  mind.  Was  she,  in- 
deed, the  cause  of  such  awful  danger  to 
his  soul  ?  Might  a  false  step  now,  a  fal- 
tering human  weakness,  indeed  plunge 
that  soul,  so  dear,  into  a  fiery  abyss  with- 
out bottom  or  shore?  Should  she  for- 
ever hear  his  shrieks  of  torture  and  de- 
spair, his  curses  on  the  hour  he  had  first 
known  her?  Her  very  blood  curdled, 
her  nerves  froze,  as  she  thought  of  it, 
and  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and 
prayed  with  an  anguish  that  brought 
the  sweat  in  beaded  drops  to  her  fore- 
head, —  strange  dew  for  so  frail  a  lily  I — 
and  her  prayer  rose  above  all  interces- 
sion of  saints,  above  the  seat  even  of  the 
Yiigin  Mother  herself,  to  the  heart  of  her 
Bedeemer,  to  Him  who  some  divine  in- 
stinct told  her  was  alone  mighty  to  save. 
We  of  the  present  day  may  look  on  her 
distress  as  unreal,  as  the  result  of  a  mis- 
guided sense  of  religious  obligation ;  but 
the  great  Hearer  of  Prayer  regards  each 
heart  in  its  own  scope  of  vision,  and  helps 
not  less  the  mistaken  than  the  enlighten- 
ed distress.  And  for  that  matter,  who  is 
enh'ghtened  ?  who  carries  to  God's  throne 
a  trouble  or  a  temptation  in  which  there 
is  not  somewhere  a  misconception  or  a 
mbtake? 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  Agnes  rose 
from  prayer  with  an  experience  which 
has  been  common  to  the  members  of  the 
True  Invisible  Church,  whether  Catholic, 
Greek,  or  Protestant.  <'  In  the  day  when 
I  cried  Thou  answeredst  me,  and  strength- 
enedst  me  with  strength  in  my  souL** 
She  had  that  vivid  sense  of  the  sustain- 
ing presence  and  sympathy  of  an  Al- 
mighty Saviour  which  is  the  substance 
of  wliich  all  religious  forms  and  appli- 
ances are  the  shadows;  her  soul  was 
stayed  on  God,  and  was  at  peace,  as  truly 
as  if  she  had  been  the  veriest  Puritan 
maiden  that  ever  worshipped  in  a  Kew- 
England  meeting-house.  She  felt  a  calm 
superiority  to  all  things  earthly, — a  pro- 
found reliance  on  that  invisible  aid  which 
comes  from  God  alone. 
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She  was  standing  at  her  window,  deep 
in  thought,  when  Giulietta  entered, — 
fresh  and  blooming,  —  bearing  the  break- 
fast-tray. 

"  Come,  my  little  princess,  here  I  am," 
she  said,  "  with  your  breakfast  I  How  do 
yon  find  yourself,  this  morning  ?  ** 

Agnes  came  towards  her. 

** Bless  us,  how  grave  we  are!"  said 
Giulietta.    "  What  has  come  over  us  ?  " 

"  Giulietta,  have  you  seen  poor  grand- 
mamma this  morning  ?  " 

**  Poor  grandmamma!"  said  Giulietta, 
mimicking  the  sad  tone  in  which  Agnes 
spoke,  —  "  to  be  sure  I  have.  I  left  her 
making  a  hearty  breakfast  So  fall  to, 
and  do  the  same,  —  for  you  don't  know 
who  may  come  to  see  you  this  morning." 

"Giulietta,  is  he  here?" 

"  He ! "  said  Giulietta,  laughing.  «  Do 
hear  the  little  bird !  It  begins  to  chirp 
already!  No,  he  is  not  here  yet;  but 
Pietro  says  he  will  come  soon,  and  Pietro 
knows  all  his  movements." 

"  Pietro  is  your  husband  ? "  said  Ag- 
nes, inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure, — and  a  pretty  good 
one,  too,  as  men  go,"  said  Giulietta. 
"  They  are  sorry  bargains,  the  best  of 
them.  But  you  *11  get  a  prize,  if  you  play 
your  cards  well.  Do  you  know  that  the 
King  of  Naples  and  the  King  of  France 
have  both  sent  messages  to  our  captain  ? 
Omr  men  hold  all  the  passes  between 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  so  every  one  sees 
the  sense  of  gaining  our  captain's  favor. 
But  eat  your  breakfast,  little  one,  while 
I  go  and  sec  to  Pietro  and  the  men." 

So  saying,  she  bustled  out  of  the  room, 
locking  the  door  behind  her. 

Agnes  took  a  little  bread  and  water,  — 
resolved  to  fast  and  pray,  as  the  only  de- 
fence against  the  danger  in  which  she 
stood. 

After  breakfasting,  she  redred  into  the 
inner  room,  and,  opening  the  window, 
sat  down  and  looked  out  on  the  pros- 
pect, and  then,  in  a  low  voice,  began 
singing  a  hymn  of  Savonarola's,  which 
had  been  taught  her  by  her  uncle.  It 
was  entitled  "  Christ's  Call  to  the  Soul." 
The  words  were  conceived  in  that  ten- 


der spirit  of  mystical  devotion  which  char- 
acterizes all  this  class  of  productions. 

"  Fair  soul,  created  in  the  primal  hour. 
Once  pare  and  grand, 
And  for  whose  sake  I  left  my  throne  and 
power 
At  6od*8  right  hand, 
By  this  sad  heart  pierced  through  because  I 

loved  thee, 
Let  love  and  mercy  to  contrition  move  thee ! 

"  Cast  off  the  sins  thy  holy  beanty  veiling, 
Spirit  divine ! 
Vain  against  thee  the  hosts  of  hell  assailing : 

My  strength  is  thine ! 
Drink  ftt)m  my  side  the  cup  of  life  immortal, 
And  love  will  lead  thee  back  to  heaven's 
portal! 

**  I,  for  thy  sake,  was  pierced  with  many  sor- 
rows. 
And  bore  the  cross, 
Tet  heeded  not  the  galling  of  the  arrows, 

The  shame  and  loss. 
So  faint  not  thoa,  whatever  the  burden  be : 
But  bear  it  bravely,  even  to  Calvaiy! " 

While  Agnes  was  singing,  the  door  of 
the  outer  room  was  slowly  opened,  and 
Agostino  Sarelli  entered.  He  had  just 
returned  from  Florewce,  having  ridden 
day  and  night  to  meet  her  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  find  within  the  walls  of  his 
fastness. 

He  entered  so  softly  that  Agnes  did 
not  hear  his  approach,  and  he  stood  lis- 
tening to  her  singing.  He  had  come 
back  with  his  mind  burning  with  indigo 
nation  against  the  Pope  and  the  whole 
hierarchy  then  ruling  in  Rome ;  but  con- 
versation with  Father  Antonio  and  the 
scenes  he  had  witnessed  at  San  Marco 
had  converted  the  blind  sense  of  person- 
al wrong  into  a  fixed  principle  of  moral 
indignation  and  opposition.  He  no  lon- 
ger found  himself  checked  by  the  plead- 
ing of  his  early  religious  recollections ;  for 
now  he  had  a  leader  who  realized  in  his 
own  person  all  his  conceptions  of  those 
primitive  apostles  and  holy  bishops  who 
first  fed  the  flock  of  the  Lord  in  Italy 
He  had  heard  from  his  lips  the  fearless 
declaration,  "  If  Borne  is  against  me, 
know  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  me,  but  to 
Christ,  and  its  controversy  is  with  God : 
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doabt  not  that  God  will  conquer";  and 
he  embraced  the  caoae  with  all  the  en- 
thofliasm  of  patriotism  and  knighthood. 
In  his  Tiew,  the  most  holy  place  of  his 
religion  had  been  taken  by  a  robber,  who 
reigned  in  the  name  of  Christ  only  to  dis- 
grace it ;  and  he  felt  called  to  pledge  his 
sword,  his  life,  his  knightly  honor  to  do 
battle  against  him.  He  had  urged  his 
ancle  in  Milan  to  make  interest  for  the 
cause  of  Savonarola  with  the  King  of 
France ;  and  his  uncle,  with  that  crafty 
diplomacy  which  in  those  da3rs  formed 
the  staple  of  what  was  called  statesman- 
ship, had  seemed  to  listen  favorably  to 
his  views, — intending,  however,  no  more 
by  his  apparent  assent  than  to  withdraw 
his  nephew  from  the  dangers  in  which 
he  stood  in  Italy,  and  bring  him  under 
his  own  influence  and  guardianship  in 
the  court  of  France.  But  the  wily  dip- 
lomaie  had  sent  Agostino  Sarelli  from 
his  presence  with  the  highest  possible  ex- 
pectations of  his  influence  both  with  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  the  present  religious  crisis 
m  Italy. 

And  now  the  time  was  come,  Agos- 
tino thought,  to  break  the  spell  under 
which  Agnes  was  held,  —  to  show  her 
the  true  character  of  the  men  whom  she 
was  beholding  through  a  mist  of  venera- 
tion arising  entirely  from  the  dewy  fresh- 
ness of  ignorant  innocence.  All  the  way 
home  from  Florence  he  had  mged  his 
horse  onward,  burning  to  meet  her,  to 
tell  her  all  that  he  knew  and  felt,  to 
claim  her  as  his  own,  and  to  take  her 
into  the  sphere  of  light  and  liberty  in 
which  he  himself  moved.  He  did  not 
dottbi  his  power,  when  she  should  once 
be  where  he  could  speak  with  her  freely, 
without  fear  of  interruption.  Hers  was 
a  soul  too  good  and  pure,  he  said,  to  be 
kept  in  chains  of  slavish  ignorance  any 
longer.  When  she  ceased  flinging,  he 
spoke  from  the  outer  apartment,  —  **  Ag- 
nes I - 

The  name  was  uttered  in  the  softest 
tone,  but  it  sent  the  blood  to  her  heart, 
as  if  it  were  the  summons  of  doom.  £v- 
eiything  seemed  to  swim  before  her,  and 


grow  dark  for  a  moment ;  but  by  a  strong 
effort  she  lifted  her  heart  in  prayer,  and, 
rising,  came  towards  him. 

Agostino  had  figured  her  to  himself  in 
all  that  soft  and  sacred  innocence  and 
freshness  of  bloom  in  which  he  had  left 
her,  a  fair  angel  child,  looking  through 
sad,  innocent  eyes  on  a  life  whose  sins 
and  sorrows,  and  deeper  loves  and  hates, 
she  scarcely  comprehended,  —  one  that 
he  might  fold  in  his  arms  with  protecting 
tenderness,  while  he  gently  reasoned  with 
her  fears  and  prejudices ;  but  the  figure 
that  stood  there  in  the  curtained  arch, 
with  its  solemn,  calm,  transparent  pale- 
ness of  face,  its  large,  intense  dark  eyes, 
now  vivid  with  some  mysterious  and  con- 
centrated resolve,  struck  a  strange  chill 
over  him.  Was  it  Agnes  or  a  disembod- 
ied spirit  that  stood  before  him  ?  For  a 
few  moments  there  fell  such  a  pause  be- 
tween them  as  the  intensity  of  some  un- 
expressed feeling  often  brings  with  it, 
and  which  seems  like  a  spell. 

"  Agnes !  Agnes  I  is  it  you  ?  "  at  last 
said  the  knight,  in  a  low,  hesitating  tone. 
**  Oh,  my  love,  what  has  changed  you  so  ? 
Speak  I  —  do  speak  1  Are  you  angry 
with  me  ?  Are  you  angry  that  I  brought 
you  here  ?  " 

"  My  Lord,  I  am  not  angry,"  said  Ag- 
nes, speaking  in  a  cold,  sad  tone ;  "  but 
you  have  conunitted  a  great  sin  in  turn- 
ing aside  those  vowed  to  a  holy  pilgrim- 
age, and  you  tempt  me  to  sin  by  this 
conversation,  which  ought  not  to  be  be- 
tween us." 

«*Why  not?"  said  Agostina  "Yon 
would  not  see  me  at  Sorrento.  I  sought 
to  warn  you  of  the  dangers  of  this  pilgrim- 
age, —  to  tell  you  that  Rome  is  not  what 
you  think  it  is,  —  that  it  is  not  the  seat 
of  Christ,  but  a  foul  cage  of  unclean  birds, 
a  den  of  wickedness, — that  he  they  call 
Pope  is  a  vile  impostor  " 

^  My  Lord,"  said  Agnes,  speaking  with 
a  touch  of  something  even  commanding 
in  her  tone,  **  you  have  me  at  advantage, 
it  is  true,  but  you  ought  not  to  use  it  in 
trying  to  ruin  my  soul  by  blaspheming 
holy  things."  And  then  she  added,  in 
a  tone  of  indescribable  sadness,  ^  AlaSf 
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that  80  noble  and  beautiihl  a  sonl  should 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  only  Trne 
Church  1  Hare  yon  forgotten  that  good 
mother  you  spoke  of?  What  must  she 
feel  to  know  that  her  son  is  an  infi- 
del r 

<<  I  am  not  an  infidel,  Agnes ;  I  am  a 
true  knight  of  our  Lord  and  Sayiour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  believer  in  the  One 
Itue,  Holy  Church." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  **  said  Agnes. 
"  Ah,  seek  not  to  deceive  me  1  My 
Lord,  such  a  poor  little  girl  as  I  am  is 
not  worth  the  pains." 

"  By  the  Holy  Mother,  Agnes,  by  the 
Holy  Cross,  I  do  not  seek  to  deceive  you  I 
I  speak  on  my  honor  as  a  knight  and 
gentleman.  I  love  you  truly  and  honor- 
ably, and  seek  you  among  all  women  as 
my  spotless  wife,  and  would  I  lie  to  you  f  " 

"My  Lord,  you  have  spoken  words 
which  it  is  a  dn  for  me  to  hear,  a  peril 
to  your  soul  to  say ;  and  if  you  had  not, 
you  must  not  seek  me  as  a  wife.  Holy 
TOWS  are  upon  me.  I  must  be  the  wife 
of  no  man  here ;  it  b  a  sin  even  to  think 
ofit" 

"Impossible,  Agnes!"  said  Agostino, 
with  a  start  "  You  have  not  taken  the 
veil  already  ?    If  you  had  " 

"No,  my  Lord,  I  have  not  I  have 
only  promised  and  vowed  in  my  heart 
to  do  so  when  the  Lord  shall  open  the 
way." 

"  But  such  vows,  dear  Agnes,  are  of- 
ten dispensed;  they  may  be  loosed  by 
the  priest  Now  hear  me,  —  only  hear 
me.  I  believe  as  your  uncle  believes, 
— your  good,  pious  uncle,  whom  you 
love  so  much.  I  have  taken  the  sacra- 
ment from  his  hand ;  he  has  blessed  me 
as  a  son.  I  believe  as  Jerome  Savona- 
rola believes.  He  it  is,  that  holy  prophet, 
who  has  procliumed  thb  Pope  and  his 
crew  to  be  vile  usurpers,  reigning  in  the 
name  of  Christ" 

"  My  Lord  I  my  Lord !  I  must  not 
hear  morel  I  must  not, — I  cannot, — 
I  will  not ! "  said  Agnes,  becoming  vio- 
lently agitated,  as  she  found  herself  lis- 
tening with  interest  to  the  pleadings  of 
her  lover. 


"  Oh,  Agnes,  what  has  turned  your 
heart  against  me  ?  I  thought  you  prom- 
ised to  love  me  a  little  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hush  I  hush !  don't  plead  with 
me  I"  she  said,  with  a  wild,  afirighted 
look. 

He  sought  to  come  towards  her,  and 
she  sprang  forward  and  threw  herself  at 
his  feet 

"Oh,  my  Lord,  for  mercy's  sake  let 
me  go  1  Let  us  go  on  our  way  I  We  will 
pray  for  you  always,  —  yes,  always  I " 
And  she  looked  up  at  him  in  an  agony 
of  earnestness. 

"  Am  I  so  hateful  to  you,  then,  Ag- 
nes?" 

"  Hateful  ?    Oh,  no,  no  1    God  knows 

you  are 1  —  I — yes,  I  love  you  too 

well,  and  you  have  too  much  power  over 
me ;  but,  oh,  do  not  use  it !  If  I  hear 
you  talk,  I  shall  yield,  —  I  surely  shall, 
and  we  shall  be  lost,  both  of  us  I  Oh, 
my  God  I  I  shall  be  the  means  of  your 
damnation ! " 

"Agnes  I" 

"  It  is  true  I  it  is  true !  Oh,  do  not 
talk  to  me,  but  promise  me,  promise  me, 
or  I  shall  die  I  Have  pity  on  me  I  have 
pity  on  yourself! " 

In  the  agony  of  her  feelings  her  voice 
became  almost  a  shriek,  and  her  wild, 
afirighted  face  had  a  deadly  pallor ;  she 
looked  like  one  in  a  death-agony.  Agos- 
tino was  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  soothe 
her,  by  promising  whatever  she  required. 

"  Agnes,  dear  Agnes,  I  submit ;  only 
be  calm.  I  promise  anything, — anything 
in  the  wide  world  you  can  ask." 

«  Will  you  let  me  go  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  will  you  let  my  poor  grandmam 
ma  go  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  will  not  talk  with  me  any 
more?" 

"Not  if  you  do  not  wish  it  And 
now,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  submitted  to 
all  these  hard  conditions,  will  you  sufier 
me  to  raise  you  ?  " 

He  took  her  hands  and  lifted  her  up ; 
they  were  cold,  and  she  was  trembling 
and  shivering.     He  held  them  a  mo- 
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ment;  the  tried  to  withdraw  them,  and 
he  let  them  go. 

*♦  Farewell,  Agoes  I  **  he  said.  "  I  am 
gobg." 

She  raised  both  her  hands  and  pressed 
the  sharp  cross  to  her  bosom,  bat  made 
DO  answer. 

"  I  yield  to  your  wfll,**  he  continued. 
"Immediately  when  I  leave  you,  your 
grandmother  will  come  to  you,  and  the 
attendants  who  brought  you  here  will 
conduct  you  to  the  high-road.  For  me, 
since  it  b  your  will,  I  part  here.  Fare- 
well, Agnes  1  *• 

He  held  out  his  hand,  but  she  stood 
as  before,  pale  and  silent,  with  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  breast 

•*  Do  your  tows  forbid  even  a  fare- 
well to  a  poor,  humble  friend  ?  "  said  the 
kni^t,  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  cannot,"  said  Agnes,  speaking  at 
broken  intervals,  in  a  suffocating  voice, 
—  "  for  your  sake  I  cannot  I  I  bear  this 
painforyou,— for  jfoii/  Oh,  repent,  and 
meet  me  in  heaven  I " 

She  gave  him  her  hand ;  he  kneeled 
and  kissed  it,  pressed  it  to  his  forehead, 
then  rose  and  lefl  the  room. 

For  a  moment  after  the  departure  of 
the  Cavalier,  Agnes  felt  a  bitter  pang, — 
the  pain  which  one  feels  on  first  realiz- 
ing that  a  dear  friend  is  lost  forever; 
and  then,  rousing  herself  with  a  start 
and  a  sigh,  she  hurried  into  the  inner 
room  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
giving  thanks  that  the  dreadful  trial  was 
past  and  that  she  had  not  been  led  to  fail 

In  a  few  moments  she  heard  the  voice 
of  her  grandmother  in  the  outer  apart- 
ment, and  the  dd  vrrinkled  creature 
clasped  her  grandchild  in  her  arms,  and 
wept  with  a  passionate  abandonment  of 
fondness,  calling  her  by  every  tender  and 
endearing  name  which  mothers  give  to 
their  infants. 

**  After  all,"  said  Elsie,  "  these  are  not 
such  bad  people,  and  I  have  been  right 
well  entertained  among  them.  They 
are  of  ourselves, — they  do  not  prey  on 
the  poor,  but  only  on  our  enemies,  the 
princes  and  nobles,  who  look  on  as  as 
sbeep  to  be  shorn  and  slaughtered  for 

▼OL.  IX.  SI 


their  wearing  and  eating.  These  men 
are  none  such,  but  pitiful  to  poor  peas- 
ants and  old  widows,  whom  they  feed 
and  clothe  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  rich. 
As  to  their  captain, — would  you  believe 
it?  — he  b  the  same  handsome  gentle- 
man who  once  gave  you  a  ring,  —  yoa 
may  have  forgotten  him,  as  you  never 
think  of  such  things,  but  I  knew  him  in  a 
moment,  —  and  such  a  religious  man,  that 
no  sooner  did  he  find  that  we  were  pil- 
grims on  a  holy  errand  than  he  gave 
orders  to  have  us  set  free  with  all  honor, 
and  a  band  of  the  best  of  them  to  escort 
us  through  the  mountains ;  and  the  people 
of  the  town  are  all  moved  to  do  us  rev- 
erence, and  coming  with  garlands  and 
flowers  to  wish  us  well  and  ask  our  pray- 
ers.   So  let  us  set  forth  inunediately." 

Agnes  followed  her  grandmother  through 
the  long  passages  and  down  the  dark, 
Doouldy  stair-way  to  the  court-yard,  where 
two  horses  were  standing  caparisoned  for 
them.  A  troop  of  men  in  high  peaked 
hats,  cloaked  and  plumed,  were  pre- 
paring also  to  mount,  while  a  throng 
of  women  and  children  stood  pressing 
around.  When  Agnes  appeared,  enthu- 
siastic cries  were  heard :  **  Viva  Jetk !  * 
"  VivaMariat**  "  Vioa!  vivaJesuInoe- 
troRif*  and  showers  of  myrtle-branches 
and  garlands  fell  around.  **•  Pray  for  us  1 " 
**  Pray  for  us,  holy  pilgrims  I "  was  utter- 
ed eagerly  by  one  and  another.  Moth- 
ers held  up  their  children ;  and  beggars 
and  cripples,  aged  and  sick,  —  never  ab- 
sent in  an  Italian  town, —joined  with 
loud  cries  in  the  general  enthusiasm. 
Agnes  stood  amid  it  all,  pale  and  serene, 
with  that  elevated  expression  of  heaven- 
ly calm  on  her  features  which  b  often 
the  clear  shining  of  the  soul  after  the 
wrench  and  torture  of  some  great  inte- 
rior conflict  She  felt  that  the  last  earth- 
ly chain  was  broken,  and  that  now  she 
belonged  to  Heaven  alone.  She  scarce- 
ly saw  or  heard  what  was  around  her, 
wrapt  in  the  calm  of  inward  prayer. 

**  Look  at  her  1  she  b  beautiful  as 
the  Madonna  1*  said  one  and  another. 
"  She  b  divine  as  Santa  Catarina !  **  said 
others.    "  She  might  have  been  the  wifa 
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ef  oar  oUef,  wbo  is  a  nobleman  of  the 
eldest  blood,  but  she  chose  to  be  the 
bride  of  the  Lord,"  said  others :  ibr  Giu- 
lietta,  with  a  woman'b  love  of  romancing, 
had  not  £uled  to  make  the  most  among 
her  con^Mouons  of  the  love- adventures 
of  Agnes. 

Agnes  meanwhile  was  seated  on  her 
palfrey,  and  the  whole  train  passed  ont 
of  the  court-yard  into  the  dim,  narrow 
street,--* men,  womep,  and  children  fol- 
lowing. On  reaching  the  public  square, 
they  halted  a  moment  bj  the  side  of  the 
antique  fountain  to  water  their  horses. 
The  groups  that  surrounded  it  at  this 
time  were  such  as  a  painter  would  have 
delighted  to  copy.  The  women  and  girls 
of  this  obscure  mountain -town  had  all 
that  peculiar  beauty  of  fbrm  and  attitude 
winch  appears  in  the  studies  of  the  an- 
tique ;  and  as  they  poised  on  their  heads 
their  copper  water-jars  of  the  old  Etrus- 
can pattern,  they  seemed  as  if  they  might 
be  statues  of  golden  bronae,  had  not  tbe 
warm  tints  of  their  complexion,  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  large  eyes,  and  the  bright, 
picturesque  colors  ci  their  attire  given  the 
richness  of  painting  to  their  classic  out- 
lines. Then,  too,  the  men,  with  their  fine- 
ly-moulded limbs,  their  figures  so  straight 
and  strong  and  elastic,  their  graceful  at- 
titudes, and  their  well-fitting,  showy  cos- 
tumes, formed  a  no  less  impoang  feature 
in  the  scene.  Among  them  all  sat  Agnes 
waiting  on  her  pabErey,  seeming  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  enthusiasm  which  sur- 
rounded her.  Some  admiring  fHend  had 
placed  in  her  hand  a  large  bough  of  blos- 
soming hawthorn,  which  she  held  uncon- 
sciously, as,  with  a  sort  of  childlike  sim- 
plicity, she  turned  fimn  right  to  left,  to 
make  reply  to  the  request  fbr  prayers,  or 
to  return  thanks  fbr  the  offered  bene- 
diction of  some  one  in  the  crowd. 

When  all  tiie  preparations  were  at  last 
finished,  the  procession  of  mounted  horse- 
men, with  a  confused  gathering  of  the 
population,  passed  down  the  streets  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  as  they  passed  they 
sang  the  words  of  the  Crusaders'  Hymn, 
which  had  fluttered  back  into  the  tra- 
ditionary memory  of  Europe  from  the 


knights  going  to  redeem  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre. 

'*  Fairest  Lord  Jesus, 

Ruler  of  all  Nature, 
0  Thou  of  God  and  man  the  SonI 

Thee  will  I  honor, 

Thee  will  I  cheridi, 
Thou,  vy  10111*8  gloiy,  joy,  and  crown ! 

**  Fair  are  the  meadows, 

Fairer  still  the  woodlands, 
Robed  ia  tbe  pleasing  garb  of  spring: 

Jesns  shines  fkirer, 

Jesos  is  purer, 
Who  mokes  the  woful  heart  to  sing ! 

**  Fair  is  the  sunshine, 

Fairer  still  the  moonlight. 
And  all  the  twinkling  starry  host; 

Jesus  shines  fkirer, 

Jesus  is  purer, 
Than  all  the  angeb  heaven  can  boast!  ** 

They  were  singing  the  second  verse, 
as,  emei^ng  from  the  dark  old  gate-way 
of  the  town,  all  the  distant  landscape  of  sil- 
very olive-cn^hards,  crimson  clover-fields, 
blossoming  ahnond-trees,  fig-trees,  and 
grape-vines,  just  in  the  tender  green  of 
spring,  burst  upon  their  view.  Agnes 
fblt  a  kind  of  inspb-ation.  From  the 
high  mountain  elevation  she  could  (fis- 
oem  the  fiirK)ff  brightness  of  the  sea,  — 
all  between  one  vision  of  beauty,  —  and 
the  religious  enthusiasm  which  possessed 
all  around  her  had  in  her  eye  all  the  val- 
ue of  the  most  solid  and  reasonable  faith. 
Witii  us,  who  may  look  on  it  from  a  colder 
and  more  distant  point  of  view,  doubts 
may  be  suggested  whether  this  naive  im- 
pressibility to  religious  influences,  this 
simple,  whole-hearted  abandonment  to 
their  expression,  had  any  real  practical 
value.  The  fact  that  any  or  all  of  the 
actors  might  before  night  rob  or  stab  or 
lie  quite  as  freely  as  if  it  had  not  oo- 
cun^  may  well  give  reason  for  such  a 
question.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  not  confined  to  Italy  or  tiie 
religion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  exhibits 
itself  in  many  a  prayer-meeting  and  camp- 
meeting  of  modem  days.  For  our  own 
part,  we  hold  it  better  to  have  even  tran- 
sient upliflings  of  the  nobler  and  more 
devout  element  of  man's  nature  than 
never  to  have  any  at  all,  and  that  he  who 
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goes  OQ  in  worldly  and  sordid  courses, 
without  ever  a  spark  of  religious  enthu- 
nasm  or  a  throb  of  aspiration,  is  less  of 
a  man  than  he  who  sometimes  soars 
heavenward,  though  his  wings  be  weak 
and  he  fall  again« 

In  all  this  scene  Agostino  Sarelli  took 
no  part  He  had  simply  given  orders  for 
the  safe-conduct  of  Agnes,  and  then  re- 
tired to  his  own  room.  From  a  window, 
however,  he  watched  the  procession  as  it 
passed  through  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
his  resolution  was  immediately  taken  to 
proceed  at  once  by  a  secret  path  to  the 
place  where  the  pilgrims  should  emerge 
upon  the  high-road. 

He  had  been  indaced  to  allow  the  de- 
parture of  Agnes,  from  seeing  the  utter 
hopelessness  by  any  argument  or  persua- 
sion of  removing  a  barrier  that  was  so 
vitally  interwoven  with  the  most  sensi- 
tive religious  nerves  of  her  being.  He 
saw  in  her  terrified  looks,  in  the  deadly 
paleness  of  her  face,  how  real  and  unaf- 
fected was  the  anguish  which  his  words 
gave  her;  he  saw  that  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  love  to  him  pro- 
duced a  sense  of  weakness  which  made 
her  shrink  in  utter  terror  fipom  his  ai^go- 
ments. 

^  There  is  no  remedy,"  he  said,  "  but 
to  let  her  go  to  Rome  and  see  with  her 
own  eyes  how  utterly  false  and  vain  is 
the  Tision  which  she  draws  from  the  pu- 
rity of  her  own  believing  souL  What 
Christian  would  not  wish  that  these  fair 
dreams  had  any  earthly  reality?  But 
this  gentle  dove  must  not  be  lefl  unpro- 
tected to  fly  into  that  foul,  unclean  cage 
ci  vultures  and  harpies.  Deadly  as  the 
peril  may  be  to  me  to  breathe  the  air  of 
Rome,  I  will  be  around  her  invisibly  to 
watch  over  her." 


CHAPTER  XLVL 
BOMS. 

A  TI8X0N  rises  upon  us  fixun  the  land 
of  shadows.  We  see  a  wide  plain,  mUes 
and  miles  in  extent,  rolling  in  soft  billows 
of  green,  and  girded  on  all  sides  by  blue 


moontains,  whose  dlyer  crests  gleaming 
in  the  setting  sunlight  tell  that  the  vrn>- 
ter  yet  lingers  on  their  tope,  though  spring 
has  decked  all  the  plain.  So  silent,  so 
lonely,  so  fair  b  this  waving  expanse 
with  its  guardian  mountains,  it  might  be 
some  wild  solitude,  an  American  prairie 
or  Anatio  steppe,  but  that  in  the  midst 
thereof^  on  some  billows  of  rolling  land, 
we  discern  a  city,  sombre,  quaint,  and 
old, — a  city  of  dreams  and  mysteries,— 
a  city  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  And 
this  is  Rome,  —  weird,  wonderful,  an- 
cient, mighty  Rome, — mighty  once  by 
physical  force  and  grandeur,  mightier 
now  in  physical  decadence  and  weakness 
by  the  spell  of  a  potent  moral  enchant- 
ment 

As  the  sun  is  moying  westward,  the 
whole  air  around  becomes  flooded  with 
a  luminousness  which  seems  to  transfuse 
itself  with  pervading  presence  through 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  make  all  its 
ruinous  and  mossy  i^  bright  and  living. 
The  air  shivers  with  the  silver  ribrations 
of  hundreds  of  bells,  and  the  evening 
glory  goes  up  and  down,  sofl-fbo4ed  and 
angelic,  transfiguring  all  things.  The 
broken  columns  of  the  Forum  seem  to 
swim  in  golden  mist,  and  luminous  floods 
fill  the  Coliseum  as  it  stands  with  its  thou- 
sand arches  looking  out  into  the  city  like 
so  many  sightless  eye-holes  in  the  skull 
of  the  past  The  tender  light  pours  up 
streets  dank  and  ill-paved, — into  noisome 
and  cavernous  dens  called  houses,  where 
the  peasantry  of  to-day  vegetate  in  con- 
tented subservience.  It  illuminates  many 
a  dingy  court-yard,  where  the  moss  is  green 
on  the  walls,  and  gurgling  fi)untains  faU 
into  quaint  old  sculptured  basins.  It  lights 
up  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Rome's  modem 
princes,  built  with  stones  wrenched  finom 
ancient  ruins.  It  streams  through  a  wil- 
derness of  churches,  each  with  its  tolling 
prayer-bell,  and  steals  through  painted 
windows  into  the  dasxling  confusion  of 
pictured  and  gilded  glories  that  glitter 
and  gleam  from  roof  and  wall  within. 
And  it  goes,  too,  across  the  Tiber,  up  the 
filthy  and  noisome  Ghetto,  where,  hemmed 
in  by  ghostly  superstition,  the  sons  of  la- 
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rael  are  growing  up  without  vital  day, 
like  wan  white  plants  in  cellars ;  and  the 
Uack  mournful  obelisks  of  the  cypresses 
in  the  villas  around,  it  touches  with  a 
solemn  glory.  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
looks  like  a  great  translucent,  luminous 
orb,  and  the  statues  of  saints  and  apos- 
tles on  the  top  of  St  John  Lateran  glow 
as  if  made  of  living  fire,  and  seem  to 
stretch  out  glorified  hands  of  welcome  to 
the  pilgrims  that  are  approaching  the 
Holy  City  across  the  soil,  palpitating  sea 
of  green  that  lies  stretched  like  a  misty 
veil  around  it 

Then,  as  now,  Rome  was  an  enchan- 
tress of  mighty  and  wonderful  power, 
with  her  damp,  and  mud,  and  mould, 
her  ill-fed,  ill-housed  populace,  her  ruins 
of  old  glory  rising  dim  and  ghostly  amid 
her  palaces  of  to-day.  With  all  her  awful 
secrets  of  rapine,  cruelty,  ambition,  injus- 
tice, —  with  her  foul  orgies  of  unnatural 
crime,  —  with  the  very  corruption  of  the 
old  buried  Roman  Empire  steaming  up  as 
£rom  a  charnel-house,  and  permeating  all 
modem  life  with  its  efiiuvium  of  deadly 
nndeitfiness,— still  Rome  had  that  strange, 
bewildering  charm  of  melancholy  gran- 
deur and  glory  which  made  all  hearts 
cleave  to  her,  and  eyes  and  feet  turn  long- 
ingly towards  her  from  the  ends  of  the 
eartk  Great  souls  and  pious  yearned 
for  her  as  for  a  mother,  and  could  not 
be  quieted  till  they  had  kissed  the  dust 
of  her  streets.  There  they  fondly  thought 
was  rest  to  be  found,  —  that  rest  which 
tiirough  all  weary  life  ever  recedes  like 
the  mirage  of  the  desert;  there  sins  were 
to  be  shriven  which  no  common  priest 
might  forgive,  and  heavy  burdens  un- 
bound from  the  conscience  by  an  infal- 
lible wisdom;  there  was  to  be  revealed 
to  the  praying  soul  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
Even  the  mighty  spirit  of  Luther  yearn- 
ed for  the  breast  of  this  great  unknown 
mother,  and  came  humbly  thither  to  seek 
the  repose  which  he  found  afterwards  in 
Jesus. 

At  this  golden  twilight-hour  along  the 
Appian  Way  come  the  pilgrims  of  our 
itory  with  prayers  and  tears  of  thankful- 


ness. Agnes  looks  forward  and  sees  the 
saintly  forms  on  St  John  Lateran  stand- 
ing in  a  cloud  of  golden  light  and  stretch- 
ing out  protecting  hands  to  bless  her. 

"  See,  see,  grandmother ! "  she  exclaim- 
ed,— "  yonder  is  our  Father's  house,  and 
all  the  saints  beckon  us  home  1  Glory  be 
to  God  who  hath  brought  us  hither ! " 

Within  the  church  the  evening-service 
is  going  on,  and  the  soil  glory  streaming 
in  reveals  that  dizzying  confusion  of  rich- 
es and  brightness  with  which  the  sensuous 
and  color-loving  Italian  delights  to  encir- 
cle the  shrine  of  the  Heavenly  Majesty. 
Pictured  angels  in  cloudy  wreaths  smile 
down  from  the  gold -fretted  roofs  and 
over  the  round,  graceful  arches ;  and  the 
floor  seems  like  a  translucent  sea  of  pre- 
cious marbles  and  gems  fused  into  solid 
brightness,  and  reflecting  in  long  gleams 
and  streaks  dim  intimations  of  the  sculp- 
tured and  gilded  glories  above.  Altar 
and  shrine  are  now  veiled  in  that  rich 
violet  hue  which  the  Church  has  chosen 
for  its  mourning  color;  and  violet  vest- 
ments, taking  the  place  of  the  gorgeous 
robes  of  the  ecclesiastics,  tell  the  approach 
of  that  holy  week  of  sadness  when  all 
Christendom  falls  in  penitence  at  the  feet 
of  that  Ahnighty  Love  once  sorrowful  and 
slain  for  her. 

The  long-drawn  aisles  are  now  full 
to  overflowing  with  that  weird  chanting 
which  one  hears  nowhere  but  in  Rome  at 
this  solemn  season.  Those  voices,  neither 
of  men  nor  women,  have  a  wild,  morbid 
energy  which  seems  to  search  every  fibre 
of  the  nervous  system,  and,  instead  of 
soothing  or  calming,  to  awaken  strange 
yearning  agonies  of  pain,  ghostly  unquiet 
longings,  and  endless  feverish,  unrestful 
cravings.  The  sounds  now  swell  and 
flood  the  church  as  with  a  rushing  torrent 
of  widling  and  clamorous  supplication, — 
now  recede  and  moan  themselves  away 
to  silence  in  far -distant  aisles,  like  the 
last  faint  sigh  of  discouragement  and  de- 
spair. Anon  they  burst  out  from  the 
roof,  they  drop  from  arches  and  pictures, 
they  rise  like  steam  from  the  glassy  pave- 
ment, and,  meeting,  mingle  in  wavering 
clamors  of  lamentation  and  shrieks  of 
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aDguuh.  One  might  fancy  loit  sonls  from 
oot  the  infinite  and  dreary  abysses  of 
utter  separation  from  God  might  thus 
vearily  and  aimlessly  moan  and  wail, 
breaking  into  agonized  tomults  of  desire, 
and  trembling  back  into  exhaustions  of 
despair.  Such  music  brings  only  throb- 
bbgs  and  yearnings,  but  no  peace ;  and 
yonder,  on  the  glassy  floor,  at  the  foot  of 
a  crucifix,  a  poor  mortal  lies  sobbing  and 
quiTcring  under  its  pitiless  power,  as  if 
it  had  wrenched  every  tenderest  nerre 
of  memory,  and  torn  open  evexy  half- 
healed  wound  of  the  soul. 

When  the  chanting  ceases,  he  rises 
slow  and  tottering,  and  we  see  in  the  wan 
lace  turning  towards  the  dim  light  the 
well-remembered  features  of  Father  Fran- 
oesca  Driven  to  despair  by  the  wild,  un- 
gOTemable  force  of  his  unfortunate  love, 
weary  of  striving,  overborne  with  a  hope- 
less and  continually  accumulating  load  of 
guilt,  he  had  come  to  Rome  to  lay  down 
at  the  feet  of  heavenly  wisdom  the  bur- 
den which  he  can  no  longer  bear  alone ; 
and  rising  now,  he  totters  to  a  confea- 
mial  where  sits  a  holy  cardinal  to  whom 
has  been  deputed  the  office  to  hear  and 
judge  those  sins  which  no  subordinate 
power  in  the  Church  is  competent  to  ab- 
solve. 

Father  Francesco  kneels  down  with  a 
despairing,  confiding  movement,  such  as 
one  noakes,  when,  after  a  long  struggle  of 
anguidi,  one  has  found  a  refuge ;  and  the 
churchman  within  inclining  his  ear  to  the 
grating,  the  confession  begins. 

Could  we  only  be  clairvoyant,  it  would 
be  worth  our  while  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  two  faces,  separated  only  by 
the  thin  grating  of  the  confessional,  but 
belonging  to  souls  whom  an  abyss  wide 
as  eternity  must  forever  divide  from  any 
common  ground  of  understanding. 

On  the  one  side,  with  ear  ck)6e  to  the 
grate,  is  a  round,  smoothly  developed 
Italian  head,  with  that  rather  tumid  out- 
line of  features  which  one  often  sees  in  a 
Boman  in  middle  life,  when  easy  living 
and  habits  of  sensual  indulgence  begin  to 
reveal  their  signs  in  the  countenance,  and 
to  broaden  and  confuse  the  clear-cut, 


statuesque  lines  of  early  youth.  Evi- 
dently, that  is  the  head  of  an  easy-go- 
ing, pleasure-loving  man,  who  has  wax- 
ed warm  with  good  living,  and  performs 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  an  unctuous 
grace  as  something  becoming  and  deco- 
rous to  be  gone  through  with.  Evidently, 
he  is  puzzled  and  half-contemptuous  at 
the  revelations  which  come  through  the 
grating  in  hoarse  whispers  from  those 
thin,  trembling  lips.  That  other  man, 
who  speaks  with  the  sweat  of  anguish 
beaded  on  his  brow,  with  a  mortal  pallor 
on  his  thin,  worn  cheeks,  is  putting  ques- 
tions to  the  celestial  guide  within  which 
seem  to  that  guide  the  ravings  of  a  eras- 
ed lunatic;  and  yet  there  is  a  deadly, 
despairing  earnestness  in  the  appeal  that 
makes  an  indistinct  knocking  at  the  door 
of  his  heart,  for  the  man  is  bom  of  womr 
an,  and  can  feel  that  somehow  or  other 
these  are  the  words  of  a  mighty  agony. 

He  addresses  him  some  words  of  com- 
monplace ghostly  comfort,  and  gives  a 
plenary  absolution.  The  Capuchin  monk 
rises  up  and  stands  meekly  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  brow,  the  churchnian 
leaves  his  box,  and  they  meet  face  to 
hcQy  when  each  starts,  seeing  in  the  oth- 
er the  apparition  of  a  once  well-known 
countenance. 

**  What !  Lorenzo  Sforza  I "  said  the 
churchman.  **  Who  would  have  thought 
it  ?    Don't  you  remember  me  ?  " 

**  Not  Lorenzo  Sforza,**  said  the  other, 
a  hectic  brilliancy  flushing  his  pale  cheek ; 
^  that  name  is  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his 
fathers;  he  you  speak  to  knows  it  no 
more.  The  unworthy  Brother  Frances- 
co, deserving  nothing  of  God  or  man,  b 
before  you.** 

*<0h,  come,  come  I**  said  the  other, 
grasping  his  hand  in  spite  of  his  resists 
ance;  *^that  is  all  proper  enough  in  its 
place;  but  between  friends,  you  know, 
what  *s  the  use?  It  's  lucky  we  have 
you  here  now;  we  want  one  of  your 
family  to  send  on  a  mission  to  Fbrence, 
and  talk  a  little  reason  into  the  citizens 
and  the  Signoria.  Come  right  away  with 
me  to  the  Pope.** 

^ Brother,  in  God's  name  let  me  go! 
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I  have  no  mlseioii  to  tlie  great  of  this 
world;  and  I  cannot  remember  or  be 
called  by  the  name  of  other  days,  or  la- 
liite  kinfman  or  acquaintance  after  the 
flesh,  withoat  a  breach  of  tows* 

^  Poh,  poh  1  joQ  are  nervous,  dyspep* 
^ ;  you  don't  understand  things.  Dont 
jou  see  you  are  where  vows  can  be 
bound  and  loosed  ?  Come  along,  and  let 
v»  wake  you  out  of  this  nightmare.  Such 
a  pother  about  a  pretty  peasant- girl  I 
One  of  your  rank  and  taste,  too  1  I  war- 
rant 910  the  little  sinner  practised  on  you 
at  the  confessional.  I  know  their  ways, 
the  whole  of  them ;  but  you  mourn  over 
it  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly  incompre- 
hensible. If  yon  had  tripped  a  little,  ^^ 
paid  a  compliment,  or  taken  a  liberty  or 
two, — it  would  have  been  only  natural ; 
but  this  desperation,  when  you  have  re- 
listed like  Saint  Anthony  himself,  shows 
your  nerves  are  out  of  order  and  you 
need  change.^ 

^For  God's  sake,  brother,  tempt  ma 
not  I "  said  Father  Francesco,  wrenching 
himself  away,  with  such  a  haggard  and 
insane  vehemence  as  quite  to  discom- 
pose the  churchman;  and  drawing  his 
eowl  over  his  face,  he  glided  swifUy  down 
a  side-aisle  and  out  the  door. 

The  churchman  was  too  easy-going  to 
risk  the  fatigue  of  a  scuffle  with  a  man 
whom  he  considered  as  a  monomaniac; 
but  he  stepped  smoothly  and  stealthily 
after  him  and  watched  him  go  out 

'*  Look  you,"  he  said  to  a  servant  in 
violet  livery  who  was  waiting  by  the 
door,  "  follow  yonder  Capuchin  and  bring 
me  word  where  he  abides. — He  may  be 
cracked,"  he  said  to  himself;  ^  but,  after 
all,  one  of  his  blood  may  be  worth  mend- 
ing, and  do  us  good  service  either  in 
Florence  or  Milan.  We  must  have  him 
transferred  to  some  convent  here,  where 
we  can  lay  hands  on  him  readily,  if  we 
want  him." 

Meanwhile  Father  Francesco  wend^ 
his  way  through  many  a  dark  and  dingy 
street  to  an  ancient  Capuchin  convent, 
where  he  finds  brotherly  admission.  Wea- 
ry and  despairing  is  he  beyond  all  earth- 
ly despair,  for  the  very  altar  of  his  God 


seems  to  have  fiuled  hSm.  He  asked  for 
Inread,  and  has  got  a  stone, — he  asked 
a  fish,  and  has  got  a  scorpion.  Again 
and  again  the  worldly,  almost  scoffing, 
tone  of  the  superior  to  whom  he  has  been 
confessing  sounds  like  the  Inas  of  a  ser- 
pent in  his  ear. 

But  he  is  sent  ^r  in  haste  to  vint  the 
bedside  of  the  Prior,  who  has  long- been 
sick  and  failing,  and  who  gladly  em- 
braces this  opportunity  to  maJ^e  his  last 
coafesnon  to  a  man  of  such  reputed  sanc- 
tity in  his  order  as  Fadier  Francesca 
For  the  acute  Father  Johannes,  casting 
about  fi)r  various  means  to  empty  the 
Superior's  chair  at  Sorrento,  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  despairing  of  any  occasion 
of  slanderous  accusation,  had  taken  the 
other  tack  of  writing  to  Rome  extrava- 
gant laudations  of  such  feats  of  penanca 
and  saintship  in  his  Superior  as  in  the 
view  of  all  the  brothers  required  that  such 
a  light  should  no  more  be  hidden  in  an 
obscure  province,  but  be  set  on  a  Roman 
candlestick,  where  it  might  give  light  to 
the  faithfiil  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Thus 
two  currents  of  worldly  intrigue  were 
uniting  to  push  an  unworidly  man  to  a 
higher  dignity  than  he  either  sought  or 
desired. 

When  a  man  has  a  sensitive  or  sore 
spot  in  his  heart,  from  tiie  pain  of  which 
he  would  gladly  flee  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  it  is  marvellous  what  coincidences 
of  events  will  be  found  to  press  upon  it 
wherever  he  may  ga  Singulariy  enough, 
one  of  the  first  items  in  the  confession  of 
the  Capuchin  Superior  related  to  Agnes, 
and  his  story  was  in  substance  as  follows. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  induced  by  the 
persuaaons  of  the  young  son  of  a  great 
and  powerful  family  to  unite  him  in  the 
holy  sacrament  of  marriage  with  hprotegii 
of  his  mother's ;  but  the  marriage  being 
detected,  it  was  disavowed  by  the  young 
nobleman,  and  the  girl  and  her  mother 
chased  out  ignominiously,  so  that  she  died 
in  great  misery.  For  his  complicity  in  this 
sin  the  conscience  of  the  monk  had  often 
troubled  him,  and  he  had  kept  track  of  tha 
child  she  left,  thinking  perhaps  some  day 
to  make  reparation  by  declaring  the  tma 
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Buurriage  of  her  moU»er,  which  now  be  oeN 
tified  upon  the  holy  cross,  and  chaiged 
Father  Francesco  to  make  known  to  one 
of  that  kin  whom  he  named.  He  further 
inibrmed  him,  that  this  ftmily,  having  fall* 
en  nnder  the  displeasare  of  the  Pope  and 
has  son,  Casar  Boi^gia,  had  been  banish* 
ed  from  the  city,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated, so  that  there  was  none  of  them 
to  be  found  thereabouts  except  an  aged 
widowed  sister,  who,  having  married  into 
a  &mily  in  favor  with  the  Pope,  was  al- 


lowed to  retain  her  possessions,  and  now 
resided  in  a  villa  near  Rome,  where  she 
lived  retired,  devoting  her  whole  life  to 
worics  of  piety.  The  old  man  therefore 
conjured  Father  Francesco  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  this  religious  lady  under- 
stand  the  existence  of  so  near  a  kins- 
woman, and  take  her  under  her  protec- 
tion.— Thus  strangely  did  Father  Fran- 
cesco find  himself  again  obliged  to  take 
up  that  enchanted  thread  which  had  led 
him  into  labyrinths  so  fatal  to  his  peace. 


METHODS  OF  STUDY  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


V, 

It  is  in  te  search  af\er  the  tme  boun- 
daries and  characteristics  of  orders  that 
we  may  expect  the  greatest  advance  by 
the  naturalists  of  the  present  day;  and 
yet  there  is  now  much  discrepancy  among 
them,  some  mistaking  orders  for  classes, 
others  raising  families  to  the  dignity  of 
crderiL  This  want  of  agreement  in  their 
results  is  not  strange,  however;  for  the 
ZBoognition  of  orders  is  indeed  exceed- 
ingly difficult  If  they  are,  as  I  have 
defined  them,  groups  in  Nature  founded 
ipon  a  greater  or  less  complication  of 
structure,  they  must  of  course  form  a  reg- 
ular gradation  within  the  limits  of  their 
elass,  since  comparative  perfection  im- 
plies comparative  rank,  and  a  correct  ee- 
tinato  of  these  degrees  of  complication 
requires  an  intimate  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  structure  throughout  the  class. 
There  would  seem  to  be  an  arbitrary 
element  here,  —  that  of  our  individual 
appreciation  of  structural  character.  If 
one  man  holds  a  certain  kind  of  structu- 
ral characters  superior  to  another,  he  will 
establish  the  rank  of  the  order  upon  that 
feature,  while  some  other  naturalist,  ap- 
preciating a  different  point  of  the  struc- 
tttre  more  highly,  will  make  that  the  test 


character  of  the  group.  Let  us  see  wheth- 
er we  can  eliminate  this  arbitrary  element 
in  our  estimate  of  these  groups,  and  find 
any  mode  of  determining  orders  that 
shall  be  unquestionable,  and  give  us  re- 
sults as  positive  as  a  chemical  analysis 
according  to  quantitative  elements.  I 
believe  that  there  are  such  absolute  tests 
of  structural  relations.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion, that  orders,  like  all  the  other  groupi 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  have  a  positive 
existence  in  Nature  with  definite  limiti, 
that  no  arbitrary  element  should  enter 
into  any  part  of  our  classifications,  and 
that  we  have  already  the  key  by  which 
to  solve  this  question  about  orders. 

To  illustrate  this  statement,  I  must  re- 
turn to  the  class  of  Insects.  Wo  hava 
seen  that  they  are  divided  into  three 
orders:  the  long  cylindrical  Centipedet, 
with  the  body  divided  throughout  in  uni- 
form rings,  like  the  Worms ;  the  Spiders, 
with  the  body  divided  into  two  regions; 
and  the  Winged  Insects,  with  head,  chest, 
and  hind  body  distinct  from  each  other, 
forming  three  separate  regions.  In  the 
first  group,  the  Centipedes,  the  nervous 
system  is  scattered  through  the  whole 
body,  as  in  the  Worms ;  in  the  Spiders  it 
is  concentrated  in  two  nervous  swellings, 
as  in  the  Crustacea,  the  front  one  being 
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the  lai^t ;  and  in  the  Insects  there  are 
three  nervous  centres,  the  largest  in  the 
head,  a  smaller  one  in  the  chest,  and 
the  smallest  in  the  hind  body.  Now  ac- 
cording to  this  greater  or  less  individual- 
ization of  parts,  with  the  corresponding 
localization  of  the  nervous  centres,  nat- 
uralists have  established  the  relative  rank 
of  these  three  groups,  placing  Centipedes 
lowest,  Spiders  next,  and  Winged  In- 
sects highest.  But  naturalists  may,  and 
indeed  they  actually  do,  differ  as  to  this 
estimation  of  the  anatomical  structure. 
Have  we,  then,  any  means  of  testing  its 
truth  to  Nature  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  de- 
velopment of  these  animals,  taking  the 
highest  order  as  an  illustration,  that  we 
may  have  the  whole  succession  of  chan- 
ges. All  know  the  story  of  the  Butterfly 
•with  its  three  lives,  as  Caterpillar,  Chrys- 
alis, and  Winged  Insect  I  speak  of  its 
three  lives,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
they  make  after  all  but  one  life,  and  that 
the  Caterpillar  is  as  truly  the  same  be- 
ing with  the  future  Butterfly  as  the  child 
is  the  same  being  with  the  future  man. 
The  old  significance  of  the  word  melor 
morphosis — the  fabled  transformation  of 
one  individual  into  another,  in  which  so 
much  of  the  imagination  and  poetical 
culture  of  the  ancients  found  expression 
— still  clings  to  us ;  and  where  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  same  life  assume  such 
different  external  forms,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  one  single  con- 
tinuous Ufe.  To  a  naturalist,  metamor- 
phosis is  simply  growth ;  and  in  that  sense 
the  different  stages  of  development  in 
animals  that  undei^  their  successive 
changes  within  the  egg  are  as  much  met- 
amorphoses as  the  successive  phases  of 
life  in  those  animals  that  complete  their 
development  after  they  are  hatched. 

But  to  return  to  our  Butterfly.  In  its 
most  imperfect,  earliest  condition,  it  is 
Worm-like,  the  body  consisting  of  thir- 
teen uniform  rings ;  but  when  it  .has  com- 
pleted this  stage  of  its  existence,  it  passes 
into  the  Chrysalis  state,  during  which  the 
body  has  two  regions,  the  front  rings  be- 
ing soldered  together  to  form  the  bead 
and  chest,  while  the  hind  joints  remain 


distinct;  and  it  is  only  when  it  bunts 
from  its  Chrysalis  envelope,  as  a  complete 
Winged  Insect,  that  it  has  three  distinct 
regions  of  the  body.  Do  not  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  growth  in  this  highest  or- 
der explain  the  relation  of  all  the  orders 
to  each  other?  The  earliest  condition 
of  an  animal  cannot  be  its  highest  condi- 
tion, —  it  does  not  pass  from  a  more  per- 
fect to  a  less  perfect  state  of  existence. 
The  history  of  its  growth  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  history  of  its  progress  in  devel- 
opment ;  and  therefore,  when  we  find  that 
the  first  stage  of  growth  in  the  Winged 
Insect  transiently  represents  a  structural 
character  that  is  permanent  in  the  lowest 
order  of  its  class,  that  its  second  stage  of 
growth  transiently  represents  a  structural 
character  that  is  permanent  in  the  sec- 
ond order  of  its  class,  and  that  only  in 
the  last  stage  of  its  existence  does  the 
Winged  Insect  att^un  its  complete  and 
perfect  condition,  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  this  division  of  the  class  of  Insects 
into  a  gradation  of  orders  placing  Cen- 
tipedes lowest.  Spiders  next,  and  Wing- 
ed Insects  highest,  is  true  to  Nature. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  embryological  evidence  confirms  per- 
fectly the  anatomical  evidence  on  which 
orders  have  been  distinguished,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Embryology  will  give  us  the  trae 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  our  ordinal  groups.  In  the  class  of 
Crustacea,  for  instance,  the  Crabs  have 
been  placed  above  the  Lobsters  by  some 
naturalists,  in  consequence  of  certain  an- 
atomical features;  but  there  may  easily 
be  a  difference  of  individual  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  these  features. 
When  we  find,  however,  that  the  Crab, 
while  undergoing  its  changes  in  the  egg, 
passes  through  a  stage  in  which  it  resen»- 
bles  the  Lobster  much  more  than  it  does 
its  own  adult  condition,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  its  earlier  state  is  its  lower  one,  and 
that  the  organization  of  the  Lobster  is 
not  as  high  in  the  class  of  Crustacea  as 
that  of  the  Crab.  While  using  illustra- 
tions of  this  kind,  however,  I  must  guard 
against  misinterpretation.  These  emp 
bryological  changes  are  never  the  pasa- 
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iog  of  one  kind  of  animal  into  another 
kind  of  animal:  the  Crab  is  none  the 
100  a  Crab  daring  that  period  of  its  de- 
Telopment  in  which  it  resembles  a  Lob- 
ster ;  it  simply  passes,  in  the  natural 
eonrse  of  its  growth,  through  a  phase  of 
existence  which  is  permanent  in  the  Lob- 
ster, bat  transient  in  the  Crab.  Sach 
facts  should  stimulate  all  our  young  stu- 
dents to  embryological  investigation  as  a 
most  important  branch  of  study  in  the 
present  state  of  our  science. 
^  But  while  there  is  this  structural  gra- 
dation among  orders,  establishing  a  rela- 
tive rank  between  them,  are  classes  and 
branches  also  hnked  together  as  a  con- 
nected chain  ?  That  such  a  chain  ex- 
ists throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom  has 
kmg  been  a  favorite  idea,  not  only  among 
naturalists,  but  also  in  the  popular  mind. 
Lamarck  was  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ers of  this  doctrine.  He  held  not  only 
that  branches  and  classes  were  connected 
in  a  direct  gradation,  but  that  within  each 
dass  there  was  a  regular  series  of  orders, 
families,  genera,  and  species,  forming  a 
continuous  chain  from  the  lowest  animals 
to  the  highest,  and  that  the  whole  had 
been  a  gradual  development  of  higher 
out  of  lower  forms.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  his  division  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom into  the  Apathetic,  Sensitive,  and 
Intelligent  animals.  The  Apathetic  were 
those  devoid  of  all  sensitiveness  except 
when  aroused  by  the  influence  of  some 
external  agent  Under  this  head  he 
placed  five  classes,  including  the  Infuso- 
ria, Polyps,  Star- Fishes,  Sea- Urchins, 
Tonicata,  and  Worms,  —  thas  bringing 
together  indiscriminately  Radiates,  Mol- 
losks,  and  Articulates.  Under  the  head 
of  Sensitive  he  had  also  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage,  including  Winged  Insects, 
Spiders,  Crustacea,  Annelids,  and  Bar- 
nacles, all  of  which  are  Articulates,  and 
with  these  he  placed  in  two  classes  the 
Mollusks,  Conchifera,  Gasteropoda,  and 
Cephalopoda.  Under  the  head  of  In- 
telligent he  brought  together  a  natural 
division,  for  he  here  united  all  the  Ver- 
tebrates. He  succeeded  in  this  way  in 
making  oat  a  series  which  seemed  phiu- 


sible  enough,  but  when  we  examine  it,  we 
find  at  once  that  it  is  perfectly  arbitrary ; 
for  he  has  brought  together  animals  built 
on  entirely  diiferent  structural  plans, 
when  he  could  find  characters  among 
them  that  seemed  to  justify  his  favorite 
idea  of  a  gradation  of  qualities.  Blain- 
ville  attempted  to  establbh  the  same  idea 
in  another  way.  He  foanded  his  series 
on  gradations  of  form,  placing  together, 
in  one  division,  all  animals  that  he  con- 
sidered vague  and  indefinite  in  form,  and 
in  another  all  those  that  he  considered 
83rmmetrica1.  Under  a  third  head  he 
brought  together  the  Radiates;  but  his 
S3rmmetrical  division  united  Articulates, 
Mollusks,  and  Vertebrates  in  the  most  in- 
discriminate manner.  He  sustained  his 
theory  by  assuming  intermediate  groups, 
•—  as,  for  instance,  the  Barnacles  between 
the  Mollusks  and  Articulates,  whereas 
they  are  as  truly  Articulates  as  Insects 
or  Crabs.  Thus,  by  misplacing  certain 
animals,  he  arrived  at  a  series  which,  like 
that  of  Lamarck,  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  scientific  world,  till  a  more 
careful  investigation  of  facts  exposed  its 
fallacy. 

Oken,  the  great  Grerman  naturalist, 
also  attempted  to  establish  a  connected 
chain  throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
but  on  an  entirely  difierent  principle; 
and  I  cannot  allude  to  this  most  original 
investigator,  so  condemned  by  some,  so 
praised  by  others,  so  powerful  in  his  in- 
fluence on  science  in  Grermany,  without 
attempting  to  give  some  analysis  of  his 
peculiar  philosophy.  For  twenty  years 
his  classification  was  accepted  by  his  coun- 
trymen without  question;  and  though  I 
believe  it  to  be  wrong,  yet,  by  the  in- 
genuity with  which  he  maintained  it,  he 
has  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  science, 
and  has  stimulated  other  naturalists  to 
most  important  and  interesting  investi- 
gations. This  famous  classification  was 
founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  system  of 
man,  the  most  perfect  created  being,  is 
the  measure  for  the  whole  Animal  King- 
dom, and  that  in  analyzing  his  organi- 
sation we  have  the  clue  to  all  organized 
beings.    The  structure  of  man  includes 
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two  BTstems  of  organs :  those  which  main- 
tain the  body  in  its  integrity,  and  which 
he  shares  in  some  sort  with  the  lower 
animals,  —  the  organs  of  digestion,  circti- 
lation,  respiration,  and  reproduction ;  and 
that  higher  system  of  organs,  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  with  the  op> 
gans  of  sense,  on  which  all  the  manifea- 
tations  of  the  intelligent  faculties  depend, 
and  by  which  his  relations  to  the  exter- 
nal world  are  established  and  controlled : 
the  whole  being  surronnded  by  flesh,  mus- 
cles, and  ^n.  On  account  of  this  fleshy 
envelope  of  die  hard  parts  in  all  the  high- 
er animals,  Oken  divided  the  Animal 
Kingdom  into  two  groups,  the  Verte- 
brates and  Invertebrates,  or,  as  he  call- 
ed them,  the  "  Eingeweide  und  Fleiach 
mere,** — which  we  may  translate  as  the 
IrUeetinal  Animals,  or  those  that  repre- 
sent the  intestinal  systems  of  organs,  and 
die  Flesh  Animals,  or  those  that  combine 
all  the  systems  of  organs  under  one  en- 
velope of  flesh.  Let  us  examine  a  lit- 
tie  more  closely  this  singular  theory,  by 
which  each  branch  of  the  Invertebrates 
becomes,  as  it  were,  the  exponent  of  a 
special  system  of  organs,  while  the  Ver- 
tebrates, with  man  at  their  head,  include 
all  these  systems. 

According  to  Oken,  the  Radiates,  the 
lowest  type  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  em- 
body digestion.  They  all  represent  a 
stomach,  whether  it  is  the  simple  sac  of 
the  Polyps,  or  the  cavity  of  the  Acalephs, 
with  its  radiating  tubes  traversing  the 
gelatinous  mass  of  the  body,  or  the  cavi- 
ty and  tubes  of  the  Echinoderms,  inclos- 
ed within  walls  of  their  own. 

The  MoUusks  represent  circulation; 
and  his  division  of  this  type  into  classes, 
according  to  what  he  considers  the  higher 
or  lower  organization  of  the  heart,  agrees 
with  the  ordinary  division  into  Acephala, 
Gasteropoda,  and  Cephalopoda. 

The  Articulates  are  the  respiratory  ani* 
mals  in  this  classification :  they  represent 
respiration.  The  Worms,  breathing,  as 
he  asserts,  through  the  whole  sur&ce  of 
the  skin,  without  special  breathing  or- 
gans, are  the  lowest ;  the  Crustacea,  with 
gills,  or  aquatic  breathing  oigans,  come 


itiext;  and  he  places  the  Insects  highest, 
with  their  branching  tracbee,  admitting 
ur  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  Ver- 
tebrates, or  Flesh  Animds,  with  thdr 
four  classes,  represent  the  Bones,  the 
Muscles,  the  Nerves,  and  the  Oigans  of 
Sense. 

This  theory,  according  to  which  tJiere 
are  as  many  great  divisions  as  there  are 
structural  systems  or  combinations  of  sya^ 
tems  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  seemed  nat^ 
ural  and  significant,  and  there  was  some^ 
thing  attractive  in  the  idea  that  man  rep- 
resents, as  it  were,  the  synthetic  combina- 
tion of  all  these  different  systems.  Oken 
also,  in  his  exposition  of  his  mode  of 
classification,  showed  an  inrigfat  into  the 
structure  and  relations  of  animals  that 
commended  it  to  the  interest  of  all  8t»> 
dents  of  Nature,  and  entitles  him  to  their 
everlasting  gratitude.  Nevertheless,  his 
theory  fails,  when  it  is  compared  widi 
facts.  For  instance,  there  are  many 
Worms  that  have  no  respiration  through 
I3ie  skin,  while  his  appreciation  of  the 
whole  class  is  founded  on  that  feature; 
and  in  his  type  representing  drculationi 
the  Mollusks,  there  are  those  that  hava 
no  heart  at  all.  It  would  carry  me  toa 
fhr  into  scientific  details,  were  I  to  ex* 
plain  all  the  points  at  which  this  cele^ 
brated  classification  fails.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  is  no  better  proof  of  tha 
discrepancy  between  the  system  and  the 
fsucts  than  the  constant  changes  in  the 
different  editions  of  Oken's  own  works 
and  in  the  publications  of  his  followert 
founded  upon  his  views,  showing  that 
tiiey  were  themselves  conscious  of  tiie 
lAiifting  and  unstable  diaracter  of  tiieir 
scientific  ground. 


What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  these 
larger  groups  to  each  other,  if  they  do 
not  stand  in  a  connected  series  finom  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  ?  How  far  are  each 
of  the  branches  and  each  of  the  classes 
superior  or  inferior  one  to  another  ?  AH 
agree,  that,  while  Vertebrates  stand  at  the 
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ke*d  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  Radiates 
•re  bwett  There  can  be  no  doabt  upon 
tUf  point ;  for,  'while  the  Vertebrate  plan, 
tended  upon  a  doable  sjmmetrj,  in- 
cludes the  highest  possibilities  of  animal 
•rganiaation,  there  is  a  certain  monotonj 
of  str«otiire  in  the  Radiate  plan,  in  which 
the  body  is  divided  into  a  number  of  iden- 
tical parti,  bearing  definite  relations  to  a 
central  vertical  axis.  But  while  all  ad^ 
mit  that  Vertebrates  are  highest  and  Rap 
diates  lowest,  how  do  the  Articnlates  and 
MoHnsks  stand  to  these  and  to  each  other? 
To  me  it  seems,  that,  while  bo&  are  d^ 
cidedly  superior  to  the  Radiates  and  in- 
fisrior  to  the  Vertelnrates,  we  cannot  pred- 
icate absolote  superiority  or  inftriority 
of  ofganisation  of  either  of  these  groups 
as  compared  with  each  other;  they  stand 
on  one  structural  level,  though  with  dif- 
Isrent  tendencies,  —  the  body  in  Mol- 
ksks  having  alwa3rs  a  soft,  massive,  con^ 
eentrated  character,  with  great  power  of 
eontraction  and  dilatation,  while  the  body 
in  Articulates  has  nothing  of  this  com- 
pactness and  concentration,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  usually  marked  by  a  conq^HC- 
nous  external  display  of  limbs  and  oth- 
er appendages,  and  by  a  remarkable  elon- 
gation of  the  body, — that  feature  char- 
acterioed  by  Baer  when  he  called  them 
the  Longitudinal  type.  There  is  in  the 
Articulates  an  extraordinary  tendency 
toward  outward  expression,  singularly  in 
contrast  to  the  soft,  contractile  bodies  of 
the  Mollnsks.  We  need  only  remember 
the  numerous  Insects  with  small  bodies 
and  enormously  long  wings,  or  the  Spi- 
tes with  little  bodies  and  long  kgs,  or 
Ibe  nomber  and  length  of  the  claws  in 
tlM  Lohsten  and  Crabs,  as  illustnUions 
of  this  statement  for  the  Articulates,  while 
the  soA  compact  body  of  the  Oyster  or 
ef  the  Snail  is  equally  characteristic  of 
the  IfoUnsks;  and  though  it  may  seem 
that  this  assertion  cannot  apply  to  the 
highest  class  of  MoHnsks,  the  Cephalo- 
poda, indttdiag  the  Cuttle- Fishes  with 
their  long  arms  or  fselers,  yet  even  these 
eonspiouons  appendages  have  oonsidefw 
aUe  power  of  contraction  and  dilatation, 
and  in  the  Nantili  may  even  be  drawn 


completely  within  the'  shell  If  this  view 
be  correct,  these  two  types  occupy  an  in- 
termediate position  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  divisions  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  but  are  on  equal  ground  when 
compared  with  each  other. 

But  is  there  a  transition  from  Radiates 
to  MoUusks,  or  from  Articulates  to  Vert»* 
brates,  or  from  any  one  of  these  divisions 
into  any  other  ?  Let  us  first  consider  the 
classes  as  they  stand  within  their  divisions. 
We  have  seen  that  there  are  three  class- 
es of  Radiates, —  Polyps,  Acalephs,  and 
Echinoderms;  three  classes  of  MoUusks, 
—  Acephala,  Grasteropoda,  and  Cepha- 
lopoda; three  classes  of  Articulates,— 
Worms,  Crustacea,  and  Insects ;  and,  ao- 
oording  to  the  usually  accepted  classifica- 
tion, four  classes  of  Vertebrates,  —  fish- 
es. Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammalia.  If 
there  is  indeed  a  transition  between  all 
these  classes,  it  must  become  clear  lo 
vs,  when  we  have  accurately  interpreted 
their  relative  standing.  Taking  first  the 
lowest  branch,  how  do  the  classes  stand 
within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  Radi- 
ates? I  think  I  have  said  enough  of 
these  different  classes  to' show  that  Pol- 
yps as  a  whole  are  inferior  to  Acalephs 
as  a  whole,  and  that  Acalephs  as  a  whole 
are  inferior  to  Echinoderms  as  a  whole. 
But  if  they  are  linked  together  as  a  con- 
nected series,  then  the  lowest  Acalepb 
shoukl  stand  next  in  structure  above  the 
highest  Polyp,  and  the  lowest  Echino- 
derm  next  above  the  highest  Acalepb. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  there  are, 
on  the  contrary,  many  Acalephs  which, 
in  their  specialization,  are  unquestionably 
lower  in  the  scale  of  life  than  some  Pbl- 
yps,  while  there  are  some  Echinoderms 
lower  in  the  same  sense  than  many  Aca- 
lephs. This  remark  applies  equally  to 
the  classes  within  the  other  t}7>e8 ;  they 
stand,  as  an  average,  relatively  to  each 
other,  lower  and  higher,  but  considered 
in  their  diversified  specificstion,  there  are 
some  members  of  the  higher  classes  that  are 
inferior  in  organisation  to  some  members 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  great  diyisons  as  compared  with  each 
other.    Instead  of  the  highest  Radiatee 
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being  always  lower  in  organization  than 
the  lowest  Mollusks,  there  are  many  Stai^ 
Fishes  and  Sea-Urchins  higher  in  organ- 
ization than  some  Mollusks ;  and  so  when 
we  pass  from  this  branch  to  the  Articu- 
lates, if  we  assume  for  the  moment,  as 
some  naturalists  believe,  that  the  Mol- 
lusks are  the  inferior  type,  the  Cuttle- 
Fishes  are  certainly  very  superior  ani- 
mals to  most  of  the  Worms ;  and  passing 
from  Articulates  to  Vertebrates,  not  on- 
ly are  there  Insects  of  a  more  complex 
organization  than  the  lowest  Fishes,  but 
we  bring  together  two  kinds  of  animals 
80  remote  from  each  other  in  structure 
that  the  wildest  imagination  can  scarcely 
fancy  a  transition  between  them.  A  com- 
parison may  make  my  meaning  clearer 
as  to  the  relative  standing  of  these  groups. 
The  Epic  Poem  is  a  higher  order  of  com- 
position than  the  Song, — yet  we  may 
have  an  Epic  Poem  which,  from  Its  inferi- 
or mode  of  execution,  stands  lower  than 
a  Song  that  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  So  the 
plan  of  certain  branches  b  more  compre- 
hensive and  includes  higher  possibilities 
than  that  of  others,  while  at  the  same 


time  there  may  be  species  in  which  the 
higher  plan  is  executed  in  so  simple  a 
manner  that  it  places  their  organization 
below  some  more  highly  developed  being 
built  on  a  lower  plan.  It  is  a  poor  com- 
parison, because  everything  that  God  has 
made  is  perfect  of  its  kind  and  in  its  place, 
though  relatively  lower  or  higher;  yet  it 
is  only  by  comparison  of  what  is  a^r  all 
akin, — of  mind  with  mind, — even  though 
80  &r  apart  as  the  works  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  reason,  that  we  may  arrive  at 
some  idea,  however  dim,  of  the  mental 
operations  of  the  Creative  Intellect 

It  is,  then,  in  their  whole  bulk  that  any 
one  of  these  groups  is  above  any  other. 
We  may  represent  the  relative  positions 
of  the  classes  by  a  diagram  in  which  each 
successive  class  in  every  t3rpe  starts  at  a 
lower  point  than  that  at  which  the  pre- 
ceding class  closes.  Taking  the  Polyps 
as  the  lowest  class  of  Badiates,  for  in- 
stance, its  highest  animals  rise  above  the 
lowest  members  of  the  Acalephs,  but  then 
the  higher  members  of  the  class  of  Aca- 
lephs reach  a  point  far  above  any  of  the 
Polyps, — and  so  on. 


Badiates. 


Mollusks. 


Abticulates. 


YEaTEBRATES.  I 


Echinoderms. 


AcalephB. 


Polyp*. 


Cephalopoda. 


Gasteropoda. 


Aceph^a. 


Inieoti. 


Cnutaoea. 


Womif. 


IlBbei. 


Birds. 


BeptUes. 


If  this  view  be  correct,  it  sets  aside  the 
possibility  of  any  uninterrupted  series 
based  on  absolute  superiority  or  inferi- 
ority of  structure,  on  which  so  much  in- 
genuity and  intellectual  power  have  been 
wasted. 

But  it  is  not  merely  upon  the  structural 
relations  established  between  these  groups 
by  anatomical  features  in  the  adult  that 
we  must  decide  th'is  question.  We  must 
examine  it  also  from  the  embrj'ological 
point  of  view.  Every  animal  in  its  growth 
undergoes  a  succession  of  changes:  is 
there  anything  in  these  changes  implying 
a  transition  of  one  type  into  another  ? 


Baer  has  given  us  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. He  has  shown  that  there  are  four 
distinct  modes  of  development,  as  well  as 
four  plans  of  structure ;  and  though  we 
have  seen  that  higher  animab  of  one 
class  pass  through  phases  of  growth  in 
which  they  transiently  resemble  lower  an- 
imals of  the  same  class,  yet  each  one  of 
these  four  modes  of  development  is  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  the  type,  and  a 
Vertebrate  never  resembles,  at  any  stage 
of  its  growth,  anything  but  a  Vertebrate, 
or  an  Articulate  anything  but  an  Articu- 
late, or  a  MoUusk  anything  but  a  Mollusk, 
or  a  Badiate  anything  but  a  Badiate. 
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Yety  although  there  is  no  embrjologi- 
dl  transition  of  one  type  into  another, 
the  gradations  of  growth  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  type  and  the  same  class, 
already  alluded  to,  are  very  striking 
throQgbont  the  Animal  Kingdom.  There 
are  periods  in  the  development  of  the 
genns  of  the  higher  members  of  all  the 
types,  when  they  transiently  resemble  in 
their  general  outline  the  lower  represent- 
atives of  the  same  type,  just  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  higher  orders  of  one  class 
pass  through  stages  of  development  in 
which  they  transiently  resemble  lower 
orders  of  the  same  class.  This  gradation 
of  growth  corresponds  to  the  gradation 
of  rank  in  adult  animals,  as  established 
upon  comparative  complication  of  struct- 
ure. For  instance,  according  to  their 
structural  character,  all  naturalists  have 
placed  Fishes  lowest  in  the  scale  of  Ver- 
tebrates, l^ow  all  the  higher  Vertebrates 
have  a  Fbh-like  character  at  first,  and 
pass  successively  through  phases  in  which 
they  vaguely  resemble  other  lower  forms 
ci  the  same  type  before  they  assume  their 
own  characteristic  form ;  and  this  is  equal- 
ly true  of  the  other  great  divisions,  so  thai 
the  history  of  the  individual  is,  in  some 
sort,  the  history  of  its  type. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  this 
(piestion,  —  that  of  time.  If  neither  the 
gradation  of  structural  rank  among  adult 
animals,  nor  the  gradation  of  growth  in 
their  embryological  development  gives 
us  any  evidence  of  a  transition  between 
types,  does  not  the  sequence  of  animals 
in  their  successive  introduction  upon  the 
globe  afford  any  proof  of  such  a  conneo- 
tioB  ?  In  this  relation,  I  must  briefly  al- 
bde  to  the  succession  of  geological  forma- 
tioiis  that  compose  the  crust  of  our  globe. 
The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow 
me  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  geo- 
h)gical  details  connected  with  this  quet- 
tioo ;  but  I  will,  in  the  most  cursory  man- 
ner, give  a  sketch  of  the  great  gedogical 
periods,  as  generally  accepted  now  by 
geologists.  The  first  of  these  periods  has 
been  called  the  Axoic  or  lifeless  period, 
beeanse  it  is  the  only  one  that  contains 
no  remains  of  organic  life,  and  it  is  there- 


fore supposed  that  at  that  early  sti^  of 
the  world's  history  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  animals  and 
plants  were  not  yet  established.  After 
this,  every  great  geological  period  that 
follows  has  been  found  to  be  charac- 
terized by  a  special  set  of  animals  and 
plants,  difiering  from  all  that  follow  and 
all  that  precede  it,  till  we  arrive  at  our 
own  period,  when  Man,  with  the  animals 
and  plants  that  accompany  him  on  earth, 
was  introduced. 

There  is,  then,  an  order  of  succession 
in  time  among  animals ;  and  if  there  has 
been  any  tranntion  between  types  and 
classes,  any  growth  of  higher  out  of  low^ 
er  forms,  it  is  here  that  we  should  look 
for  the  evidence  of  it.  According  to  this 
view,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  first 
period  in  which  organic  remains  are  found 
at  all  only  the  lowest  type,  and  of  that 
type  only  the  lowest  class,  and,  indeed, 
if  we  push  the  theory  to  its  logical  conse- 
quences, only  the  lowest  forms  of  the  low- 
est class.  What  are  now  the  facts  ?  This 
continent  afibrds  admirable  opportunities 
for  the  investigation  of  this  succession^ 
because,  in  consequence  of  its  mode  of 
formation,  we  have,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  direct,  unbroken  sequence  of  all 
the  earliest  geological  deposits. 

The  ridge  of  low  hills,  called  the  Lau- 
rentian  Hills,  along  the  line  of  division 
between  Canada  and  the  States  was  the 
first  American  land  liAed  above  the 
ocean.  That  land  belongs  to  the  Azoio 
period,  and  contains  no  trace  of  lifo^ 
Along  the  base  of  that  range  of  hills  lie 
the  deponts  of  the  next  great  geological 
period,  the  Silurian;  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  geologically  speaking,  belongs 
almost  entirely  to  this  Silurian  period, 
with  its  lowest  Taconic  division,  and  the 
Devonian  period,  the  third  in  succession 
of  these  great  epochs.  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind those  of  my  readers  who  have  trav- 
elled through  New  York,  and  have  viat- 
ed  Niagara  or  Trenton,  or,  indeed,  any 
of  the  localities  where  the  broken  edges 
of  the  strata  expose  the  buried  life  with- 
in them,  how  numerous  this  early  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  must  have  been.    No 
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one  who  ban  held  in  his  hlmd  one  of  the 
crowded  slabe  of  sand-  or  lime-stone,  full 
of  Crustacea,  Shells,  and  Corals,  from  any 
of  the  old  Silurian  or  Devonian  beaches 
which  follow  each  other  from  north  to 
■oath  across  the  State  of  New  Yoric,  can 
sappose  that  the  manifestatioii  of  life  was 
less  multitudinous  then  than  now.  KoW| 
what  does  this  fossil  creation  tell  us  ?  It 
says  this :  that,  in  the  Silurian  period,  the 
first  in  which  (H^ganic  life  is  found  at  all, 
there  were  the  three  classes  of  Badiates, 
the  three  classes  of  Molluiks,  two  of  the 
classes  of  Articulates^  and  one  class  of 
Vertebrates.  In  other  words,  at  the  dawn 
of  life  on  earth,  the  plan  of  the  animal 
ereation  with  its  four  fuadainental  ideas 
was  laid  out, —  Radiates,  MoHwsks,  Ar- 
ticulates, and  Vertebrates  were  present 
at  that  first  representation  of  life  upon 
our  globe.  If^  then,  all  the  primary  types 
Sf^ared  simultaneously,  one  cannot  have 
grown  out  of  another, — they  could  not 
be  at  once  contemporaries  and  descend- 
ants of  each  other. 

The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  rep- 
resents the  geological  periods  in  their  reg* 
nlar  succession,  and  the  approximate  time 
at  which  all  the  types  and  all  the  classes 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  were  introduced; 
for  there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  eit- 
aet  period  of  the  introduction  of  several 
of  the  classes,  though  all  geologists  are 
agreed  respecting  them,  within  certain 
limits,  not  yery  remote  from  each  other, 
according  to  gedogical  estimates  of  time. 

If  such  discussions  were  not  inappro- 
priate here  from  their  technical  charac- 
ter, I  think  I  could  show  vspotk  combined 
geological  and  zoiAogicsX  evidence  that 
the  classes  which  are  not  present  wiUi 
the  others  at  the  beginning,  sueh  as  In^ 
sects  among  Articulates,  or  Reptiles,  Birds^ 
and  Mammalia  among  Vertebrates,  are 
always  introduced  at  the  time  when  the 
conditions  essential  to  their  existence  are 
established,  —  as,  for  instance,  Reptiles,  at 
the  period  when  the  earth  was  not  fully 
redeemed  from  the  waste  of  waters,  and 
extensive  marshes  afibrded  means  for  the 
half-«quatic,  half-terrestrial  Ufe  even  now 
characteristic  of  all  our  larger  Reptiles, 


while  Insects,  so  dependent  on  vegetable 
growth,  make  their  appearance  with  the 
first  forests ;  so  that  we  need  not  inf^w, 
because  these  and  other  classes  come  in. 
after  the  earlier  ones,  that  they  are  thef^ 
fore  a  growth  out  of  them,  since  it  u  altcH 
gether  probable  that  they  would  not  be 
created  till  the  conditions  necessary  for 
their  maintenance  on  earth  were  estab- 
lished. From  a  merely  speculative  point 
of  view  it  seems  to  me  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  physical  and  the  organic  world 
have  progressed  together,  and  that  there 
is  a  direct  relation  between  the  snccea^ 
sive  creations  and  the  condition  of  the 
earth  at  the  time  of  those  creations.  We 
know  that  all  the  beings  of  the  Siluriaa 
and  Devoniaii  periods  were  marine ;  the 
land,  so  far  as  it  existed  in  their  time, 
was  a  great  beach,  and  along  those  shores, 
wherever  any  part  of  the  continents  was 
lifted  above  the  level  of  the  waters,  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  animals  lived* 
Later,  in  the  marges  and  the  fem-fer* 
ests  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  Reptiles 
and  Insects  found  their  place ;  and  only 
when  the  earth  was  more  extensive,  when 
marshes  had  become  dry  land,  when  isl- 
ands had  united  to  form  continents,  when 
mountain -chains  had  been  thrown  up 
to  make  the  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
were  the  lai^ger  quadrupeds  introduced, 
to  whose  mode  of  existence  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  important  accessories* 

But  while  aU  the  types  and  most  of 
the  classes  were  introduced  upon  the 
earth  simultaneously  at  the  b^inning, 
these  types  and  classes  have  nevertheless 
been  represented  in  every  great  geologi- 
cal period  by  difierent  sets  or  species  of 
animals.  In  this  sense,  then,  there  has 
been  a  gradation  in  time  among  animals, 
and  every  suocessive  epoch  of  the  world's 
phjFsieal  histoxy  has  had  its  charaeteristao 
p<^tAatioQ.  We  have  found  that  Uiere 
is  a  correspondence  between  the  grsr 
dation  of  structural  coniplieation  among 
adult  animals  as  known  to  us  to-day, 
which  we  may  call  the  Series  of  Rank, 
and  the  gradation  of  embryologicai  chan- 
ges in  the  same  animals,  which  we  may 
call  the  Series  of  Growth ;  and  there  is 
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ako  a  correspondence  between  these  two 
series  and  the  order  of  succession  in  time, 
that  establishes  a  certain  gradation  in 
the  introduction  of  animals  upon  earth, 
and  which  we  may  call  the  Series  of 
Time.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  class 
of  Echinoderms.  The  first  representa- 
tives of  this  class  were  a  sort  of  Star- 
Fishes  on  stems;  then  were  introduced 
animals  of  the  same  order  without  stems ; 
in  later  periods  come  in  the  true  Star- 
Fishes  and  Sea-Urchins ;  and  the  highest 
order  of  the  class,  the  Holothurians,  are 
introduced  only  in  the  present  geological 
epoch.  Compare  now  with  this  the  ordi- 
nal division  of  the  class  as  it  exists  to- 
day. The  present  representative  of  those 
earliest  Echinoderms  on  stems  is  an  ani- 
mal that  upon  structural  evidence  stands 
lowest  in  the  class;  next  above  it  are 
the  Comatulae,  corresponding  to  the  ear- 
ly Echinoderms  without  stems;  next  in 
our  classification  are  the  Stai^Fishes  and 
Sea-Urchins ;  and  the  Holothurians  stand 
highest,  on  account  of  certain  structural 
features  that  place  them  at  the  head  of 
their  class.  The  Series  of  Time  and  the 
Series  of  Rank,  then,  accord  perfectly, 
and  investigations  of  the  embryological 
development  of  these  animals  have  shown 
that  the  higher  Echinoderms  pass  through 
changes  in  the  egg  that  indicate  the  same 
kind  of  gradation,  for  the  young  in  some 
of  them  have  a  stem  which  is  gradually 
dropped,  and  their  successive  phases  of 
development  recall  the  adult  forms  of 
the  lower  orders.  Take  as  another  il- 
lustration the  class  of  Polyps.  First  in 
time  we  find  a  kind  of  Pol^'p  Coral,  one 
among  the  early  Reef-Builders,  who  built 
their  myriad  lives  into  the  solid  crust  of 
our  globe  then  as  their  successors  do  now. 
These  old  Corals  have  their  representa- 
tives among  the  present  Polyps,  and  from 
their  structure  tiiey  are  placed  lowest  in 
their  class,  while  the  embryological  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  ones  recalls  in 
the  younger  condition  of  the  germ  the 
same  peculiar  character.  I  might  multi- 
ply examples,  and  draw  equally  striking 
illustrations  from  the  other  classes;  and 
though  these  correspondences  cannot  be 


fully  established  while  our  knowledge  of 
the  embryological  growth  of  animals  is  so 
scanty,  and  there  remain  so  many  gaps 
in  our  information  about  their  geological 
succession,  yet  wherever  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  the  connected  history  of  any 
group  of  animals  in  time,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  history  of  their  embryological 
development  and  their  structural  rela- 
tions as  they  exist  to-day,  the  correspond- 
ence is  found  to  be  so  complete  that  we 
are  justified  in  believing  that  it  will  not 
fail  in  other  instances.  I  may  add  that  a 
gradation  of  eicactly  the  same  character 
controls  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Here  again  I  must  beg  my  readers  to 
take  much  of  the  evidence,  which,  if  ex- 
panded, would  fill  a  volume,  for  granted, 
since  it  would  be  entirely  inappropriate 
here.  But  I  may  briefly  state  that  ani- 
mab  are  not  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  our  globe  at  random,  but  that  they  are 
associated  together  in  what  are  called 
fauncBf  and  that  these  faunae  have  their 
homes  within  certain  districts  called  by 
naturaMsts  zoological  provinces.  The  lin^ 
its  of  these  provinces  are  absolutely  fix- 
ed, in  the  ocean  as  well  as  on  the  land, 
by  certain  physical  conditions  connect- 
ed with  climate,  with  altitude,  with  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  weight 
of  the  water,  etc. ;  and  this  is  true  even 
for  animals  of  migratory  habits,  for  all 
such  migrations  are  periodical,  and  have 
boundaries  as  definite  and  impassable  as 
those  that  limit  the  permanent  homes  of 
animals.  There  is  a  certain  series  estab- 
lished by  the  relations  between  difierent 
kinds  of  animals,  as  thus  distributed  over 
the  globe,  which  agrees  with  the  grada- 
tion in  their  rank,  their  growth,  and  their 
succession  in  time ;  —  the  law  which  dis- 
tributes animals  in  successive  faunae,  and 
in  accordance  both  with  their  relative 
superiority  or  inferiority,  and  with  the 
physical  conditions  essential  to  their  ex- 
istence, being  the  same  as  that  which  con- 
trols their  structural  relations,  their  em- 
bryological development,  and  their  suo 
cession  in  time. 
What,  then,  does  this  correspondence 
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between  the  Series  of  Rank,  the  Series 
of  Growth,  the  Series  of  Time,  and  the 
Series  of  Geographical  Distribution  in 
the  life  of  animals  teach  us  ?  Surely  not 
that  the  connection  between  animals  is  a 
material  one ;  for  the  same  kind  of  rela- 
tion exists  between  k>wer  and  higher  an- 
imals of  one  type  or  one  class  to-day,  in 
their  structural  features,  in  their  embry- 
dogical  growth,  and  in  their  geograph- 
ical distribution,  as  we  trace  in  their  or- 
der of  succession  in  time ;  and  therefore, 
if  this  kind  of  evidence  proves  that  the 
later  animals  are  the  descendants  of  the 
earlier  in  any  genealogical  sense,  it  should 
also  prove  that  the  animals  living  in  one 
part  of  the  earth  at  present  grow  out  of 
animals  living  in  another  part,  and  that 
the  higher  animals  of  one  class  as  it  ex- 
ists now  are  developed  out  of  the  low- 
er ones.  The  first  of  these  propositions 
needs  no  refutation ;  and  with  regard  to 
die  second,  all  our  investigations  go  to 
show  that  every  being  bom  into  the  world 
to-day  adheres  to  its  individual  law  of 
life,  and  though  it  passes  through  transient 
phases  of  growth  that  resemble  other  be- 


ings of  its  own  kind,  never  pauses  at  a 
lower  stage  of  development,  or  passes  on 
to  a  higher  condition  than  the  one  it 
is  bound  to  fill.  If,  then,  this  conneo- 
tion  is  not  a  material  one,  what  is  it  ?  — 
for  that  such  a  connection  does  exist 
throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom,  as  in- 
timate, as  continuous,  as  complex  as  any 
series  which  the  development  theorists 
have  ever  contended  for,  is  not  to  be 
denied.  What  can  it  be  but  an  intel- 
lectual one  ?  These  correspondences  are 
correspondences  of  thought, — of  a  thought 
that  is  always  the  same,  whether  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  history  of  the  type  through 
all  time,  or  in  the  life  of  the  individu- 
ab  that  represent  the  type  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  or  in  the  growth  of  the  germ 
of  every  being  bom  into  that  type  to- 
day. In  other  words,  the  same  thought 
that  spans  the  whole  succession  of  geo- 
logical ages  controls  the  stmctural  rela- 
tions of  all  living  beings  as  well  as  their 
distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  is  repeated  within  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  the  smallest  egg  in  which  any 
being  ondexgoes  its  growth. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 

Deem  not  the  ravished  glory  thine ; 

Nor  think  the  flag  shall  scathless  wave 
Whereon  thou  bidd'st  its  presage  shine, -^ 

Land  of  the  traitor  and  the  shive  1 

God  never  set  that  holy  sign 
In  deathless  light  aukong  His  stars 

To  make  its  blaxoory  divine 
A  scntcheoQ  for  thine  impioos  wan  I 


TOZ.IZ. 


And  sorely  as  die  Wrong  most  faH 
Before  the  everlasting  Right, 

So  sorely  thy  device  shall  pale 
And  shrivel  in  the  Northern  Light  1 
22 
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Look,  where  its  coming  splendon  stream ! 

The  red  and  white  athwart  the  blue,  — 
While  far  above,  the  unconquered  gleam 

Of  Freedom's  stars  is  blazing  through  I 

Hark  to  the  rusde  and  the  sweep, 
Like  sound  of  mighty  wings  unfurled, 

And  bearing  down  the  sapphire  steep 
Heaven's  hosts  to  help  the  imperilled  world  I 

Light  in  the  North  I    Each  bristling  lance 
Of  steely  sheen  a  promise  bears ; 

And  all  the  midnight  where  they  glance 
A  rosy  flush  of  morning  wears  I 

Yon  symbol  of  your  Southern  sky 
Shall  surely  mean  but  grief  and  loss ; 

Then  tremble,  as  ye  raise  on  high, 
In  sacrilege,  the  Southern  Cross ! 

O  brothers !  we  entreat  in  pun. 
Take  ye  the  unblessed  emblem  down  ! 

Or  purge  your  standard  of  its  stain, 
And  join  it  with  the  Northern  Crown  I 


[Mardi, 


CONCERNING  THE   SORROWS  OF   CHILDHOOD. 


Once  upon  a  time,  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  seven  feet  in  height,  went  out  for  a 
walk  with  Mr.  Brown,  whose  stature  was 
three  feet  and  a  half.  It  was  in  a  dis- 
t  tant  age,  in  which  people  were  different 
from  what  they  are  now,  and  in  which 
events  occurred  such  as  do  not  usually 
occur  in  these  days.  Smith  and  Brown, 
having  traversed  various  padis,  and  hav- 
ing passed  several  griffins,  serpents,  and 
mail-clad  knights,  came  at  length  to  a 
certain  river.  It  was  needful  that  they 
should  cross  it;  and  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested that  they  should  cross  it  by  wad- 
ing. They  proceeded,  accordingly,  to 
wade  across ;  and  both  arrived  safely  at 
the  farther  side.  The  water  was  exacdy 
four  feet  deep, — not  an  inch  more  or  less. 
On  reaching  the  other  bank  of  the  river, 
Mr.  Brown  said,  — 


<*This  is  awful  work;  it  is  no  joke 
crossing  a  river  like  that.  I  was  nearly 
drowned." 

**  Nonsense  1 "  replied  Mr.  Smith ;  "  why 
make  a  fuss  about  crossing  a  shallow 
stream  like  this  ?  Why,  the  water  is  on- 
ly four  feet  deep :  thai  is  nothing  at  all ! " 

*<  Nothing  to  you,  perhaps,**  was  the 
response  of  Mr.  Brown,  "  but  a  serious 
matter  for  me.  You  observe,"  he  went 
on,  ^  that  water  four  feet  deep  is  just  six 
inches  over  my  head.  The  river  may 
be  shaUow  to  you,  but  it  is  deep  to  me." 

Mr.  Smith,  like  many  other  individuals 
of  great  physical  bulk  and  strength,  had 
an  intellect  not  much  adapted  for  com- 
prehending subtile  and  difficult  thoughts. 
He  took  up  the  ground  that  things  are 
what  they  are  in  themselves,  and  was  in- 
capable of  grasping  the  idea  that  great- 
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nesf  and  fittlenesfl,  depdi  and  ihallow- 
ness,  are  relative  tilings.  An  alterca- 
^n  ensaedf  which  resulted  in  threats  on 
the  part  of  Smith  that  he  would  throw 
Brown  into  the  river;  and  a  coolness 
was  occasioned  between  the  friends  which 
subsisted  for  several  days. 

The  acute  mind  of  the  reader  of  this 
page  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
m  error ;  and  that  the  principle  asserted 
by  Mr.  Brown  was  a  sound  and  true  one. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  a  thing  which  is 
litde  to  one  man  may  be  great  to  another 
man.  And  it  is  just  as  really  and  certain- 
ly great  in  this  latter  case  as  anything 
ever  can  be.  And  yet,  many  people  do 
a  thing  exactly  andogous  to  what  was 
done  by  Smith.  They  insist  that  the 
water  which  is  shallow  to  them  shall  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  shallow ;  and  that, 
if  smaller  men  declare  that  it  is  deep  to 
themselves,  these  smaller  men  shall  be 
regarded  as  weak,  fanciful,  and  mistaken. 
Many  people,  as  they  look  back  upon 
tiie  sorrows  of  their  own  childhood,  or  as 
Uiey  look  round  upon  the  sorrows  of  ex- 
isting childhood,  think  that  these  sorrows 
are  or  were  very  light  and  insignificant, 
and  their  causes  very  smalL  These  people 
do  this,  because  to  them,  as  they  are  now, 
hig  peopUf  (to  use  the  expressive  phrase 
of  childhood,)  these  sorrows  would  be 
light,  if  they  should  befall.  But  though 
these  sorrows  may  seem  light  to  us  now, 
and  their  causes  small,  it  is  only  as  water 
four  feet  in  depth  was  shallow  to  the  tall 
Mr.  Smith.  The  same  water  was  very 
deep  to  the  man  whose  stature  was  three 
feet  and  a  half;  and  the  peril  was  as 
great  to  him  as  could  have  been  caused 
by  eight  feet  depth  of  water  to  the  man 
seven  feet  high.  The  little  cause  of 
trouble  was  great  to  the  little  child.  The 
little  heart  was  as  full  of  grief  and  &ar 
and  bewilderment  as  it  could  hold. 

Tes,  I  stand  up  against  the  common 
belief  that  childhood  is  our  happiest  time. 
And  whenever  I  hear  grown-up  people 
•ay  that  it  is  so,  I  think  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  the  water  four  feet  deep.  I  have 
always,  in  my  heart,  rebelled  against  that 
ocimmon  delusion.    I  recall,  as  if  it  were 


yesterday,  a  day  which  I  have  left  be- 
hind me  more  than  twenty  years.  I  see 
a  large  hall,  the  hall  of  a  certain  educa- 
tional institution,  which  helped  to  make 
the  present  writer  what  he  is.  It  is  the 
day  of  the  distribution  of  the  prizes. 
The  hall  is  crowded  with  little  boys,  and 
with  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  lit- 
tle boys.  And  the  chief  magistrate  of 
that  ancient  town,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
civic  nugesty,  has  distributed  the  prizes. 
It  is  neither  here  nor  there  what  honors 
were  borne  off  by  me ;  though  I  remem- 
ber well  that  that  day  was  the  proudest 
that  ever  had  come  in  my  short  life.  But 
I  see  the  face  and  hear  the  voice  of  the 
kind-hearted  old  dignitary,  who  has  now 
been  for  many  years  in  his  grave.  And  I 
recall  especially  one  sentence  he  said,  as 
he  made  a  few  eloquent  remarks  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

^*  Ah,  boys,"  said  he,  **  I  can  tell  yon 
this  is  the  happiest  time  of  all  your  life  1 " 

^  Little  you  know  about  the  matter," 
was  my  inward  reply. 

I  knew  that  our  worries,  fears,  and 
sorrows  were  just  as  great  as  those  of 
any  one  else. 

The  sorrows  of  childhood  and  boy- 
hood are  not  sorrows  of  that  complicated 
and  perplexing  nature  which  sit  heavy 
on  the  heart  in  after- years;  but  in  re- 
lation to  the  litde  hearts  that  have  to 
bear  them,  they  are  very  overwhelming 
for  the  time.  As  has  been  said,  great 
and  litde  are  quite  relative  terms.  A 
weight  which  is  not  absolutely  heavy  is 
heavy  to  a  weak  person.  We  think  an 
industrious  flea  draws  a  vast  weight,  if  it 
draw  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  And 
I  believe  that  the  sorrows  of  childhood 
task  the  endurance  of  childhood  as  se- 
verely as  those  of  manhood  do  the  en- 
durance of  the  man.  Yes,  we  look  back 
now,  and  we  smile  at  them,  and  at  the 
anguish  they  occasioned,  because  they 
would  be  no  great  matter  to  us  now.  Yet 
in  all  this  we  err  just  as  Mr.  Smith  the 
tall  man  erred,  in  that  discussion  with 
the  litUe  man,  Mr.  Brown.  Those  early 
sorrows  were  great  things  then.  Very 
bitter  grief  may  be  in  a  very  little  heart 
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"  The  sports  of  childhood,"  we  know  from 
Goldsmith,  "  satisfy  the  child.**  The  sor- 
rows of  childhood  overwhelm  the  poor 
little  thing.  I  think  a  sympathetic  read- 
er would  hardly  read  without  a  tear,  as 
well  as  a  smile,  an  incident  in  the  early- 
life  of  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  recorded 
in  his  biography.  When  five  years  old, 
he  got  hold  of  the  gun  of  an  elder  broth- 
er and  broke  the  spring  of  its  lock.  What 
anguish  the  little  boy  must  have  endured, 
what  a  crushing  sense  of  having  caused 
an  irremediable  evil,  before  he  sat  down 
and  printed  in  great  letters  the  following 
epistle  to  his  brother,  the  owner  of  the 
gun :  — "  Oh,  Jamie,  think  no  more  of 
guns,  for  the  main-spring  of  that  is  brok- 
en, and  my  heart  is  broken  ! "  Doubt- 
less the  poor  little  fellow  fancied  that  for 
all  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  never 
could  feel  as  he  had  felt  before  he  touch- 
ed the  unlucky  weapon.  And  looking 
back  over  many  years,  most  of  us  can 
remember  a  child  crushed  and  over- 
whelmed by  some  trouble  which  it 
thought  could  never  be  got  over;  and 
we  can  feel  for  our  early  self  as  though 
sympathizing  with  another  being. 

What  I  wish  in  this  essay  is,  that  we 
should  look  away  along  the  path  we 
have  come  in  life ;  and  that  we  should 
see,  that,  though  many  cares  and  troub- 
les may  now  press  upon  us,  still  we  may 
well  be  content  I  speak  to  ordinary 
people,  whose  lot  has  been  an  ordinary 
lot  I  know  there  are  exceptional  cases ; 
but  I  firmly  believe,  that,  as  for  most  of 
ns,  we  never  have  seen  better  days  than 
these.  No  doubt,  in  the  retrospect  of  early 
youth,  we  seem  to  see  a  time  when  the 
summer  was  brighter,  the  flowers  sweet- 
er, the  snowy  da^'s  of  winter  more  cheer- 
ful, than  we  ever  find  them  now.  But, 
in  sober  sense,  we  know  that  it  is  all  an 
illusion.  It  is  only  as  the  man  travelling 
over  the  burning  desert  sees  sparkling 
water  and  shady  trees  where  he  knows 
there  is  nothing  but  arid  sand. 

I  dare  say  yon  know  that  one  of  the 
acntest  of  living  men  has  maintained 
that  it  is  foolish  to  grieve  over  past  suf- 
fering.   He  says,  truly  enough  in  one 


sense,  that  the  sufiering  which  is  past  is 
as  truly  non-existent  as  the  sufiering 
which  has  never  been  at  all ;  that,  in 
fact,  past  sufiering  is  now  nothing,  and 
is  entitled  to  no  more  consideration  than 
that  to  which  nothing  is  entitled.  No 
doubt,  when  bodily  pain  has  ceased,  it  is 
all  over:  we  do  not  feel  it  any  more. 
And  you  have  probably  observed  that 
the  impression  left  by  bodily  pain  passes 
very  quickly  away.  The  sleepless  night, 
or  the  night  of  torment  from  toothache, 
which  seemed  such  a  distressing  reality 
while  it  was  dragging  over,  looks  a  very 
shadowy  thing  the  next  forenoon.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  you  will  ever 
so  £eur  succeed  in  overcoming  the  fancies 
and  weaknesses  of  humanity  as  to  get 
people  to  cease  to  feel  that  past  sufier- 
ings  and  sorrows  are  a  great  part  of 
their  present  life.  The  remembrance 
of  our  past  life  is  a  great  part  of  our 
present  life.  And,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  human  sufi*ering  consists  in  its 
anticipation  and  in  its  recollection.  It 
is  so  by  the  inevitable  law  of  our  being. 
It  is  because  we  are  rational  creatures 
that  it  is  sa  We  cannot  help  looking 
forward  to  that  which  is  coming,  and 
looking  back  on  that  which  is  past ;  nor 
can  we  suppress,  as  we  do  so,  an  emotion 
corresponding  to  the  perception.  There 
is  not  the  least  use  in  telling  a  little  boy 
who  knows  that  he  is  to  have  a  tooth 
pulled  out  to-morrow,  that  it  is  absurd  in 
him  to  make  himself  unhappy  to-night 
through  the  anticipation  of  it  You  may 
show  with  irrefragable  force  of  reason, 
that  the  pain  will  last  only  for  the  two  or 
three  seconds  during  which  the  tooth  is 
being  wrenched  from  its  place,  and  that 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  vex  himself 
about  the  pain  when  he  has  actually  to 
feel  it  But  the  little  fellow  will  pass  but 
an  unhappy  night  in  the  dismal  prospect ; 
and  by  the  time  the  cold  iron  lays  hold 
of  the  tooth,  he  will  have  endured  by 
anticipation  a  vast  deal  more  sufiering 
than  the  sufiering  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion. It  is  so  with  bigger  people,  look- 
ing forward  to  greater  trials.  And  it 
serves  no  end  whatever  to  prove  that  aU 
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this  ought  not  to  be.    The  question  as  to 

the  emotions  turned  off  in  the  workings 

of  the  human  mind  is  one  of  fact    It  is 

knot  how  the  machine  ought  to  work,  but 

I /how  the  machine  does  work.  And  as 
with  the  anticipation  of  suffering,  so  with 
its  retrospect.  The  great  grief  which  is 
past,  even  though  its  consequences  no 
bnger  directly  press  upon  us,  casts  its 
shadow  over  a^r-years.  There  are, 
bdeed,  some  hardships  and  triab  upon 
which  it  is  possible  that  we  may  look 
back  with  satisfaction.  The  contrast 
with  them  enhances  the  enjoyment  of 
better  days.  But  these  trials,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  be  such  as  come  through  the 
direct  interrention  of  Providence;  and 
they  must  be  clear  of  the  elements  of 
human  cruelty  or  injustice.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  man  who  was  a  weakly 
and  timid  boy  can  ever  look  back  wiUi 
pleasure  upon  the  ill-usage  of  the  brutal 
bally  of  his  school-days,  or  upon  the  in- 
justice of  his  teacher  in  cheating  him  out 
of  some  well-earned  prize.  There  are 
kinds  of  great  suffering  which  can  never 
be  thought  of  without  present  suffering, 
•0  long  as  human  nature  continues  what 
h  is.  And  I  believe  that  past  sorrows 
•re  a  great  reality  in  our  present  life, 
and  exert  a  great  influence  over  our  pres- 
ent life,  whether  for  good  or  ilL  As  yon 
Biay  see  in  the  trembling  knees  of  some 
poor  horse,  in  its  drooping  head,  and 
•piridess  paces,  that  it  was  overwrought 
when  young :  so,  if  the  human  soul  were 
a  thing  that  could  be  seen,  yon  might 
discern  the  scars  where  the  iron  entered 
into  it  long  ago,  —  yon  might  trace  not 
merely  the  enduring  remembrance,  but 
the  enduring  results,  of  the  incapacity 
and  dishonesty  of  teachers,  the  heartless- 
ness  of  companions,  and  the  idiotic  folly 
and  craelty  of  parents.    No,  it  will  not 

,  do  to  tell  i»  that  past  sufferings  have 
ceased  to  eidst,  while  their  remembrance 

'  oontinQes  to  vivid,  and  their  results  so 
great  Ton  are  not  done  with  the  bitter 
frosts  of  last  winter,  though  it  be  summer 
now,  if  your  blighted  evergreens  remain 
as  tfieir  result  and  memoriaL  And  the 
man  who  was  brought  up  in  an  unhappy 


home  in  childhood  will  never  feel  that 
that  unhappy  home  has  ceased  to  be  a 
present  reality,  if  he  knows  that  its  whole 
discipline  fostered  in  him  a  spirit  of  dis- 
trust in  his  kind  which  is  not  yet  entire- 
ly got  over,  and  made  him  set  himself  to 
tiie  work  of  life  with  a  heart  somewhat 
soured  and  prematurely  old.  The  past 
is  a  great  reality.  We  are  here  the  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  all  we  have  seen  and 
felt  through  all  our  life,  —  fashioned  into 
our  present  form  by  millions  of  little 
touches,  and  by  none  with  a  more  real 
result  than  the  hours  of  sorrow  we  have 
known. 

One  great  cause  of  the  suffering  of 
boyhood  is  the  bullybg  (^bigger  boys  at 
school  I  know  nothing  practicidly  of 
the  English  system  oi  fagging  at  public 
schools,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  join  out 
and  out  in  the  cry  against  it  I  see  many 
evils  inherent  in  the  system;  but  I  see 
that  various  advantages  may  result  from 
it,  too.  To  organize  a  recognized  sub- 
ordination of  lesser  boys  to  bigger  ones 
must  unquestionably  tend  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  unreo- 
ognized,  unauthorized,  private  bully.  But 
I  know  that  at  laige  schools,  where  there 
is  no  feggingy  buUymg  on  the  part  of 
youthful  tyrants  prevails  to  a  great  de- 
gree. Human  nature  is  beyond  doubt 
&llen.  The  systematic  cruelty  of  a 
school-bully  to  a  little  boy  is  proof  enough 
of  ihat^  and  presents  one  of  the  very  hate- 
fullest  phases  of  human  character.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  higher  you  ascend  in  the  social  scale 
among  boys,  the  less  of  bullying  there  is 
to  be  found.  Something  of  the  chivalrous 
and  the  magnanimous  comes  out  in  the 
case  of  the  sons  of  gentlemen :  it  b  only 
among  such  that  you  will  ever  find  a  boy, 
not  personally  interested  in  the  matter, 
standing  up  against  the  bully  in  the  in- 
terest of  right  and  justice.  I  have  watch- 
ed a  big  boy  thrashing  a  little  one,  in  the 
presence  of  half  a  dozen  other  big  boys, 
not  one  of  whom  interfered  on  behalf  of 
the  oppresMd  little  fellow.  Ton  may  be 
sure  I  did  not  watch  the  transaction  loo- 
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ger  than  was  necessarj  to  ascertain  whetb- 
er  there  was  a  grain  of  generosity  in  die 
hnlking  boors ;  and  yon  may  be  snre,  too, 
that  that  thrashing  of  the  little  boy  was,  to 
the  big  bully,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
transactions  in  which  he  had  engaged  in 
his  bestial  and  blackguard,  though  brief, 
life.  /  took  care  of  that,  you  may  rely 
on  it  And  I  favored  the  bully's  com- 
panions with  my  sentiments  as  to  their 
conduct,  with  an  energy  of  statement  that 
made  them  sneak  off,  looking  very  like 
whipped  spaniels.  My  friendly  reader, 
let  us  never  fail  to  stop  a  bully,  when  we 
can.  And  we  very  often  can.  Among 
the  writer*s  possessions  might  be  found 
by  the  curious  inspector  several  black  kid 
gloves,  no  longer  fit  for  use,  though  ap- 
parently not  very  much  worn.  Survey- 
ing these  integuments  minutely,  you  would 
find  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  rent 
away,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mending. 
Whence  the  phenomenon  ?  It  comes  of 
the  writer's  determined  habit  of  stopping 
the  bully.  Walking  along  the  street,  or 
&e  country-road,  I  occasionally  see  a  big 
blackguard  fellow  thrashing  a  boy  much 
less  than  himself.  I  am  well  aware  that 
some  prudent  individuals  would  pass  by 
on  the  other  side,  possibly  addressing  an 
admonition  to  the  big  blackguard.  But 
I  approve  Thomson's  statement,  that 
^  prudence  to  baseness  verges  still " ;  and 
I  follow  a  different  course.  Suddenly 
^proaching  the  blackguard,  by  a  rapid 
movement,  generally  quite  unforeseen  by 
him,  I  take  him  by  the  arm,  and  occa- 
sionally (let  me  confess)  by  the  neck, 
and  shake  him  till  his  teeth  rattle.  This, 
being  done  with  a  new  glove  on  the  right* 
hand,  will  generally  unfit  that  glove  for 
further  use.  For  llie  bully  must  be  tak- 
en with  a  gripe  so  firm  and  sudden  as 
shall  serve  to  paralyze  his  nervous  sys- 
tem for  the  time.  And  never  once  have 
I  found  the  bully  fail  to  prove  a  whimper- 
ing coward.  The  punishment  is  well  de- 
served, of  course ;  and  it  is  a  terribly  se- 
vere one  in  ordinary  cases.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous thing,  in  the  estimation  both  of  the 
bully  and  Us  companions,  that  he  should 
have  so  behaved  as  to  have  drawn  on 


himself  the  notice  of  a  passer-by,  and  es- 
pecially of  a  parson.     The  bully  is  in- 
stantly cowed;  and  by  a  few  words  to 
any  of  his  school-associates  who  may  be 
near,  you  can  render  him  nnenviably  con-  . 
spicuous  among  them  for  a  week  or  two.  ' 
I  never  permit  bullying  to  pass  uncheck-  : 
ed ;  and  so  long  as  my  strength  and  life  ^ 
remain,  I  never  wilL    I  trust  you  never  ; 
will.    If  you  could  stand  cooUy  by,  and  / 
see  the  cruelty  you  could  check,  or  the 
wrong  you  could  right,  and  move  no  fin- 
ger to  do  it,  you  are  not  the  reader  I 
want,  nor  the  human  being  I  choose  to 
know«    I  hold  the  cautious  and  sagacious  • 
man,  who  can  look  on  at  an  act  of  bully- 
ing without  stopping  it  and  punishing  it, 
as  a  worse  and  more  despicable  animal 
than  the  bully  himself. 

Of  course,  you  must  interfere  with  judg- 
ment ;  and  you  must  follow  up  your  in* 
terference  with  finnness.  Don't  intexw 
meddle,  like  Don  Quixote,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  things  worse.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  continued  and  systematio 
cruelty  that  it  is  worth  wlule  to  work 
temporary  aggravation,  to  the  end  of  ul- 
timate and  entire  relief.  And  sometimes 
that  is  unavoidable.  You  remember  how, 
when  Moses  made  his  application  to  Pha- 
raoh for  release  to  tiie  Hebrews,  the  first 
result  was  the  aggravation  of  their  bin^ 
dens.  The  supply  of  straw  was  out  cffy 
and  the  tale  of  bricks  was  to  remain  the 
same  as  before.  It  could  not  be  helped. 
And  though  things  came  right  at  last,  the 
immediate  consequence  was  that  the  H^ 
brews  turned  in  bitterness  on  their  in- 
tending deliverer,  and  charged  their  ag- 
gravated sufferings  upon  him.  Now,  my 
friend,  if  you  set  yourself  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  a  bully,  see  yon  do  it  effectual 
ly.  If  needAil,  follow  up  your  first  shak- 
ing. Find  out  his  master,  find  out  hii 
parents ;  let  the  feUow  see  distinctly  that 
your  interference  is  no  pasnng  fancy. 
Make  him  understand  that  jrou  are  thor- 
oughly determined  that  his  bullying  shall 
cease.  And  carry  ont  jrour  determinar 
tion  unflinchingly. 

I  fi:«quently  see  the  boys  of  a  certain 
large  public  school,  which  is  attended  by 
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boys  of  the  better  class;  and  judging 
from  their  cheerful  and  happy  aspect,  I 
judge  that  ballying  among  bojs  of  that 
condition  is  becoming  rare.  Still,  I  doubt 
not,  there  yet  are  poor  little  nervous  fel- 
lows whose  school-life  is  embittered  by  it 
I  don't  think  any  one  could  read  the  po- 
et Cowper's  account  of  how  he  was  bul- 
lied at  school,  without  feeling  his  blood  a 
good  deal  stirred,  if  not  entirely  boiling. 
If  I  knew  of  such  a  case  within  a  good 
many  miles,  I  should  stop  it,  though  I 
nerer  wore  a  glove  again  that  was  not 
split  across  the  right  palm. 

But,  doubtless,  the  greatest  cause  of 
the  sorrows  of  childhood  is  the  misman- 
agement and  cruelty  of  parents.  You 
will  find  many  parents  who  make  favor- 
ites of  some  of  their  children  to  the  neg- 
lect of  others :  an  error  and  a  sin  which 
is  bitterly  felt  by  the  children  who  are 
held  down,  and  which  can  never  by  pos- 
sibility result  in  good  to  any  party  con- 
oemed.  And  there  are  parents  who  de- 
liberately lay  themselves  out  to  torment 
their  children.  There  are  two  classes  of 
parents  who  are  the  most  inexorably  cruel 
and  malignant:  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
class  excels,  but  it  is  certain  that  both 
classes  exceed  all  ordinary  mortals.  One 
is  the  ntteriy  blackguard:  the  parents 
aibout  whom  there  is  no  good  nor  pre- 
tence of  good.  The  other  is  the  wrong- 
headedly  conscientious  and  religious: 
probably,  after  all,  there  is  greater  ran- 
cor and  malice  about  these  last  than 
about  any  other.  These  act  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  unnatural  repression,  and  sys- 
tematized weeding  out  of  all  enjoyment 
from  Ufe.  These  are  the  people  whose 
veiy  crowning  act  of  hatred  and  mal- 
ice towards  any  one  is  to  pray  for  him, 
or  to  threaten  to  pray  for  him.  These 
are  the  people  who,  if  their  children 
complain  of  their  bare  and  joyless  life, 
say  that  such  complaints  indicate  a  wick- 
ed heart,  or  Satanic  possession;  and 
have  reooone  to  farther  persecntioD  to 
bring  about  a  hi^ier  frame  of  mind. 
Yes :  the  wrong-headed  and  wrong-heart- 
ed rriiponist  is  probably  the  very  worst 


type  of  man  or  woman  on  whom  the  sun 
looks  down.  And,  oh  !  how  sad  to  think 
of  the  fashion  in  which  stupid,  conceited, 
malicious  blockheads  set  up  their  own 
worst  passions  as  the  fruits  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Blessed  Spirit,  and  caricature, 
to  the  lasting  injury  of  many  a  young 
heart,  the  pure  and  kindly  religion  of  the 
Blessed  Redeemer  I  These  are  the  folk 
who  infiict  systematic  and  ingenious  tor- 
ment on  their  children  :  and,  unhappily, 
a  verj  contemptible  parent  can  inflict 
much  suffering  on  a  sensitive  child.  But 
of  this  there  is  more  to  be  said  hereafler ; 
and  before  going  on  to  it,  let  us  think 
of  another  evil  influence  which,  darkens 
and  embitters  the  early  years  of  many. 

It  is  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  incom- 
petence of  many  schoolmasters.  I  know 
a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  who  told 
me,  that,  when  at  schod  in  a  certain  laige 
city  in  Peru,  (let  us  say,)  he  never  went 
into  his  class  any  day  without  feeling 
quite  sick  with  nervous  terror.  The  en- 
tire class  of  boys  lived  in  that  state  of 
cowed  submission  to  a  vulgar,  stupid, 
buUying,  flogging  barbarian.  If  it  pre- 
vents the  manners  from  becoming  bmtal 
diligently  to  study  the  ingenuous  arts,  it 
appean  certain  that  diligently  to  teach 
them  sometimes  leads  to  a  directly  con- 
trary result  The  bullying  schoolmaster 
has  now  become  an  almost  extinct  ani- 
mal; but  it  is  not  very  long  since  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Squeers  was  to  be  found,  in 
its  worst  manifestations,  far  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Dotheboys  HalL  You  would 
find  fellows  who  showed  a  grim  delight  in 
walking  down  a  class  with  a  cane  in  thear 
hand,  enjoying  the  evident  fear  they  oc- 
casioned as  they  swung  it  about,  occasion- 
ally coming  down  with  a  savage  whack 
on  some  poor  fellow  who  was  doing  noth- 
ing whatooever.  These  brutal  teachers 
would  flog,  and  that  till  compelled  to 
cease  by  pure  exhaustion,  not  merely  fyr 
moral  offences,  which  possibly  deserve  it, 
(though  I  do  not  believe  any  one  was 
ever  made  better  by  flogging,)  but  for 
making  a  mistake  in  saying  a  lesson, 
which  the  poor  boy  had  done  his  best  to 
prepare,  and  which  was  driven  out  of  hif 
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head  bj  the  fearful  aspect  of  the  tmco- 
lent  blackguard  with  his  cane  and  his 
hoarse  voice.  And  how  indignant,  in  af- 
ter-years, niany  a  boy  of  the  last  gener- 
ation must  have  been,  to  find  that  this 
tyrant  of  his  childhood  was  in  truth  a 
humbug,  a  liar,  a  fool,  and  a  sneak !  Yet 
how  that  miserable  piece  of  humanity  was 
feared  I  How  they  watched  his  eye,  and 
laughed  at  the  old  idiot's  wretched  jokes  1 
I  have  several  fiiends  who  have  told  me 
such  stories  of  their  school-days,  that  I 
used  to  wonder  that  they  did  not,  after 
they  became  men,  return  to  the  school- 
boy spot  that  they  might  heartily  shake 
their  preceptor  of  other  years,  or  even 
kick  himl 

If  there  be  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at, 
>  it  is  that  the  human  race  is  not  much 
worse  than  it  is.  It  has  not  a  fair  chance. 
I  am  not  thinking  now  of  an  original  de- 
fect in  the  material  provided :  I  am  think- 
ing only  of  the  kind  of  handling  it  gets. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  amount  of  judgment 
which  may  be  found  in  most  parents  and 
in  most  teachers,  and  of  the  degree  of 
honesty  which  may  be  found  in  many.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  accurs- 
ed system  of  the  cheap  Yorkshire  schools 
was  by  no  means  caricatured  by  Mr. 
Dickens  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."  I  be- 
lieve that  starvation  and  brutality  were 
the  rule  at  these  institutions.  And  I  do 
not  think  it  says  much  for  the  manliness 
of  Yorkshire  men  and  of  Yorkshire  cler- 
gymen, that  these  foul  dens  of  misery 
and  wickedness  were  suffered  to  exist 
so  long  without  a  voice  raised  to  let  the 
world  know  of  them.  I  venture  to  think, 
that,  if  Dr.  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh  had 
lived  anywhere  near  Greta  Bridge,  Mr. 
Squeers  and  his  compeers  would  have  at- 
tained a  notoriety  that  would  have  stop- 
ped their  trade.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
any  one,  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  him, 
could  sleep  and  wake  within  sight  of  one 
of  these  schools  without  lifting  a  hand  or 
a  voice  to  stop  what  was  going  on  there. 
But  without  supposing  these  extreme 
cases,  I  can  remember  what  I  have  my- 
self seen  of  the  incompetence  and  inju»- 
tice  of  teachers.    I  bum  with  indignation 


yet,  as  I  think  of  a  malignant  blockhead 
who  once  taught  me  for  a  few  months. 
I  have  been  at  various  schools;  and  I 
spent  six  years  at  one  venerable  univer- 
sity (where  my  instructors  were  wise  and 
worthy);  and  I  am  now  so  old,  that  I 
may  say,  without  any  great  exhibition  of 
vanity,  that  I  have  always  kept  well  up 
among  my  school-  and  college-compan- 
ions :  but  that  blockhead  kept  me  steadi- 
ly  at  the  bottom  of  my  class,  and  kept  a 
frightful  dunce  at  the  top  of  it,  by  his  pe- 
culiar system.  I  have  observed  (let  me 
say)  that  masters  and  professors  who  are 
stupid  themselves  have  a  great  prefer- 
ence for  stupid  fellows,  and  like  to  keep 
down  clever  ones.  A  professor  who  was 
himself  a  dunce  at  college,  and  who  has 
been  jobbed  into  his  chair,  being  quite 
unfit  for  it,  has  a  fellow-feeling  for  other 
dunces.  He  is  at  home  with  them,  you 
see,  and  is  not  afraid  that  they  see  through 
him  and  despise  him.  The  injustice  of 
the  malignant  blockhead  who  was  my 
early  instructor,  and  who  succeeded  in 
making  several  months  of  my  boyhood 
unhappy  enough,  was  taken  up  and  iiril- 
tated  by  several  lesser  blockheads  among 
the  boys.  I  remember  particularly  one 
sneaking  wretch  who  was  occasionally 
set  to  mark  down  on  a  slate  the  names 
of  such  boys  as  talked  in  school;  such 
boys  being  punished  by  being  turned  to 
the  bottom  of  their  class.  I  remember 
how  that  sneaking  wretch  used  always  to 
mark  my  name  down,  though  I  kept  per- 
fectly silent :  and  how  he  put  my  name 
last  on  the  list,  that  I  might  have  to  be- 
gin the  lesson  the  very  lowest  in  my  form. 
The  sneaking  wretch  was  bigger  than  I, 
so  I  could  not  thrash  him ;  and  any  rep- 
resentation I  made  to  the  malignant  block- 
head of  a  schoolmaster  was  entirely  dis- 
regarded. I  cannot  think  but  with  con- 
siderable ferocity,  that  probably  there  are 
many  schools  to-day  in  Britain  contain- 
ing a  master  who  has  taken  an  unreason- 
able dislike  to  some  poor  boy,  and  who 
lays  himself  out  to  make  that  poor  boy 
unhappy.  And  I  know  that  such  may 
be  the  case  where  the  boy  is  neither  bad 
nor  stupid.    And  if  the  school  be  one  at^ 
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tended  hy  a  good  many  bojB  of  the  lower 
grade,  there  are  sure  to  be  several  sneaky - 
boys  among  them  who  will  devote  them- ' 
•elves  to  tormenting  the  one  whom  the 
master  hates  and  torments. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
generous  and  magnanimous  tone  about 
the  boys  of  a  school  attended  exclusive- 
ty  by  the  children  of  the  better  classes, 
which  is  unknown  among  the  children 
of  uncultivated  boors.  I  have  observed, 
that,  if  you  offer  a  prize  to  the  cleverest 
and  most  industrious  boy  of  a  certain 
form  in  a  school  of  the  upper  class,  and 
propose  to  let  the  prize  be  decided  by 
the  votes  of  the  boys  themselves,  you  will 
almost  invariably  find  it  fairly  given :  that 
is,  given  to  the  boy  who  deserves  it  best 
If  you  explain,  in  a  frank,  manly  way, 
to  the  little  fellows,  that,  in  asking  each 
for  whom  he  votes,  you  are  asking  each 
to  lay  upon  his  honor  whom  he  thinks 
the  cleverest  and  most  diligent  boy  in 
the  form,  nineteen  boys  out  of  twenty 
will  answer  honestly.  But  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  signal  failure  of  such  an  ap- 
peal to  the  honor  of  the  bumpkins  of  a 
country  school  I  was  once  present  at 
the  examination  of  such  a  school,  and 
remarked  carefully  how  the  boys  acquit- 
ted themselves.  Afler  the  examination 
was  over,  the  master  proposed,  very  ab- 
surdly, to  let  the  boys  of  each  class  vote 
the  prize  for  that  particular  class.  The 
▼oting  began.  A  class  of  about  twenty 
was  called  up :  I  explained  to  the  boys 
what  they  were  to  do.  I  told  them  they 
were  not  to  vote  for  the  boy  they  liked 
best,  but  were  to  tell  me  faithfully  who 
bad  done  best  in  the  class -lessons.  I 
then  asked  the  first  boy  in  the  line  for 
whom  he  gave  his  vote.  To  my  mortifi- 
catioD,  instead  of  voting  for  a  little  fellow 
who  bad  done  incomparably  best  at  the 
examination,  he  gave  his  vote  for  a  big 
sullen-looking  blockhead  who  had  done 
conspicuously  ill  I  asked  the  next  boy, 
and  received  the  same  answer.  So  all 
round  the  class:  all  voted  for  the  big 
soUen- looking  blockhead.  One  or  two 
did  not  give  their  votes  quite  promptly ; 
and  I  could  discern  a  threatening  glance 


cast  at  them  by  the  big  suUen-looldng 
blockfiead,  and  an  ominous  clenching  of 
the  blockhead's  right  fist.  I  went  round 
the  class  without  remark ;  and  the  block- 
head made  sure  of  the  prize.  Of  course 
this  would  not  da  The  blockhead  could 
not  be  8uff*ered  to  get  the  prize ;  and  it 
was  expedient  that  he  should  be  made  to 
remember  the  occasion  on  which  he  had 
sought  to  tamper  with  justice  and  right 
Addressing  the  blockhead,  amid  the  dead 
silence  of  the  school,  I  said :  "  You  shall 
not  get  the  prize,  because  I  can  judge 
for  myself  that  you  don't  deserve  it.  I 
can  see  that  you  are  the  stupidest  boy  in 
the  class ;  and  I  have  seen  reason,  dur> 
ing  this  voting,  to  believe  that  you  are 
the  worst  You  have  tried  to  bully  these 
boys  into  voting  for  you.  Their  votes 
go  for  nothing ;  for  their  voting  for  yon 
proves  either  that  they  are  so  stupid  as 
to  think  you  deserve  the  prize,  or  so  dis- 
honest as  to  say  they  think  so  when  they 
don't  think  so."  Then  I  inducted  the 
blockhead  into  a  seat  where  I  could  see 
him  well,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  votes 
over  again.  I  explained  to  the  boys  once 
more  what  they  had  to  do ;  and  explain- 
ed that  any  boy  would  be  telling  a  lie 
who  voted  the  prize  unfairly.  I  also  told 
them  that  I  knew  who  deserved  the  prize, 
and  that  they  knew  it  too,  and  that  they 
had  better  vote  fairly.  Then,  instead  of 
saying  to  each  boy,  '*  For  whom  do  you 
vote?"  I  said  to  each,  "Tell  me  who 
did  best  in  the  class  during  these  months 
past"  Each  boy  in  reply  named  the  boy 
who  really  deserved  the  prize:  and  the 
little  fellow  got  it  I  need  not  record 
the  means  I  adopted  to  prevent  the  sul- 
len-looking blockhead  from  carrying  out 
his  purpose  of  thrashing  the  little  fellow. 
It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  means  were 
thoroughly  effectual ;  and  that  the  block- 
head was  very  meek  and  tractable  for 
about  nx  weeks  afW  that  memorable 
day. 

But,  afler  all,  the  great  cause  of  the 
sorrows  of  childhood  is  unquestionably 
the  mismanagement  of  parents.  You 
hear  a  great  deal  about  parents  wha 
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spoil  their  children  by  excesdve  kind- 
ness; but  I  venture  to  think  that  a  great- 
er number  of  children  are  spoiled  by  stu- 
pidity and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  their 
parents.  Yon  may  find  parents  who, 
haying  started  from  a  humble  origin, 
have  attained  to  wealth,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  being  glad  to  think  that  their 
children  are  better  off  than  they  them- 
selves were,  exhibit  a  diabolical  jealousy 
of  their  children.  You  will  find  such 
wretched  beings  insisting  that  their  chil- 
dren shall  go  through  needless  trials  and 
mortifications,  because  they  themselves 
went  through  the  like.  Why,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  one  of  the  thoughts 
which  would  most  powerfully  lead  a 
worthy  man  to  value  material  prosperity 
would  be  the  thought  that  his  boys  would 
have  a  fairer  and  happier  start  in  life 
than  he  had,  and  would  be  saved  the 
many  difficulties  on  which  he  still  looks 
back  with  pain.  You  will  find  parents, 
especially  parents  of  the  pharisaical  and 
wrong-headedly  religions  class,  who  seem 
to  hold  it  a  sacred  duty  to  make  the  little 
things  unhappy ;  who  systematically  en- 
deavor to  render  life  as  bare,  ugly,  and 
wretched  a  thing  as  possible ;  who  never 
praise  their  children  when  they  do  right, 
but  punish  them  with  great  severity  when 
they  do  wrong ;  who  seem  to  hate  to  see 
their  children  lively  or  cheerful  in  their 
presence ;  who  thoroughly  repel  all  sym- 
pathy or  confidence  on  the  part  of  their 
children,  and  then  mention  as  a  proof 
that  their  children  are  possessed  by  the 
Devil,  that  their  children  always  like  to 
get  away  from  them ;  who  rejoice  to  cut 
off  any  little  enjoyment, — rigidly  carry- 
ing out  into  practice  the  fundamentel 
principle  of  their  creed,  which  imdoubt- 
edly  is,  that  **  nobody  should  ever  please 
himself,  neither  should  anybody  ever 
please  anybody  else,  because  in  either 
case  he  is  sure  to  displease  God."  No 
doubt,  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  second  volume, 
caricatured  and  misrepresented  the  re- 
ligion of  Scotland  as  a  country ;  but  he 
did  not  in  the  least  degree  caricature  or 
misrepresent  the  religion  of  some  people 
in  Scotland.    The  great  doctrine  undci^ 


lying  all  other  doctrines,  in  the  creed  of 
a  few  unfortunate  beings,  is,  that  God  is 
spitefully  angry  to  see  his  creatures  hap- 
py; and  of  course  the  practical  lesson 
follows,  that  they  are  following  the  best 
example,  when  they  are  spitefully  angry 
to  see  their  children  happy. 

Then  a  great  trouble,  always  presmng 
heavily  on  many  a  little  mind,  is  that 
it  is  overtasked  with  lessons.  You  still 
see  here  and  there  idiotic  parents  striv- 
ing to  make  infant  phenomena  of  their 
children,  and  recording  with  much  pride 
how  their  children  could  read  and  write 
at  an  unnaturally  early  age.  Such  par- 
ents are  fools :  not  necessarily  malicious 
fools,  but  fools  beyond  question.  The 
great  use  to  which  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  of  life  should  be  given  is  the  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  healthful  consti- 
tution in  body  and  mind ;  and  the  instil- 
ling of  those  first  principles  of  duty  and 
religion  which  do  not  need  to  be  taught 
out  of  any  books.  .  Even  if  you  do  not 
permanently  injure  the  young  brain  and 
mind  by  prematurely  overtasking  them, — 
even  if  yon  do  not  permanently  blight  the 
bodily  health  and  break  the  mind's  cheer- 
M  spring,  you  gain  nothing.  Your  chUd 
at  fimrteen  years  old  is  not  a  bit  farther 
advanced  in  his  education  than  a  child 
who  began  his  years  afler  him ;  and  the 
entire  result  of  your  stupid  driving  has 
been  to  overcloud  some  days  which  should 
have  been  among  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
It  is  a  woful  sight  to  me  to  see  the  little 
forehead  corrugated  with  mental  effort, 
though  the  effort  be  to  do  no  more  than 
master  the  multiplication  table :  it  was  a 
sad  story  I  lately  heard  of  a  litUe  boy  re- 
peating his  Latin  lesson  over  and  over 
again  in  the  delirium  of  the  fever  of 
which  he  died,  and  saying  piteously  that 
indeed  he  could  not  do  it  better.  I  don't 
like  to  see  a  litde  face  looking  unnatu- 
rally anxious  and  earnest  about  a  horri- 
ble task  of  spelling ;  and  even  when  chil- 
dren pass  that  stage,  and  grow  up  into 
school -boys  who  can  read  Thucydides 
and  write  Greek  iambics,  it  is  not  wise  in 
parents  to  stimulate  a  clever  boy's  anx- 
iety to  hold  the  first  place  in  his  class. 
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Hiat  anxiety  is  strong  enough  alreadj ; 
k  needs  rather  to  be  repressed.  It  is 
bad  enough  even  at  college  to  work  on 
late  into  the  night;  but  at  school  it  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  for  one  moment  If  a 
lad  takes  his  place  in  his  class  every  day 
in  a  state  of  nervous  tremor,  he  may  be 
in  the  way  to  get  his  gold  medal,  indeed ; 
but  he  is  in  the  way  to  shatter  his  consti- 
tution for  life. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  children 
are  subjected  to  worse  things  than  these. 
I  think  of  little  things  early  set  to  hard 
work,  to  add  a  little  to  their  parents' 
•canty  store.  Yet,  if  it  be  only  work, 
they  bear  it  cheerfully.  This  afternoon, 
I  was  walking  through  a  certain  quiet 
street,  when  I  saw  a  little  child  standing 
with  a  basket  at  a  door.  The  little  man 
k)oked  at  various  passen-by;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that,  when  lie  saw  me,  he 
asked  me  to  ring  the  door-bell  for  him : 
lor,  though  he  had  been  sent  with  that 
basket,  which  was  not  a  light  one,*  he 
could  not  reach  up  to  the  belL  I  asked 
him  how  old  he  was.  **  Five  years  past," 
said  the  child,  quite  cheerfully  and  inde- 
pendently. ^  God  help  you,  poor  little 
man  1  *  I  thought ;  "  the  doom  of  toil  has 
fidlen  eariy  upon  you  1 "  If  you  visit  much 
among  the  poor,  few  things  will  touch 
you  more  than  the  unnatural  sagacity 
and  trustworthiness  of  children  who  are 
little  more  than  babies.  Tou  will  find 
these  little  things  left  in  a  bare  room  by 
themselves,  —  the  eldest  six  years  old, — 
while  the  poor  mother  is  out  at  her  work.^ 
And  the  eldest  will  reply  to  your  ques- 
tioM  in  a  way  that  will  astonish  you, 
till  yoo  get  accustomed  to  such  things. 
1  think  that  almost  as  heart-rending  a 
sight  as  yon  will  readily  see  is  the  mia- 
ery  of  a  little  thing  who  has  spih  in  the 
street  the  milk  she  was  sent  to  fetch,  or 
broken  a  jug,  and  who  is  sitting  in  de- 
spair beside  the  spilt  milk  or  the  broken 
fragments.  Good  Samaritan,  never  pass 
by  such  a  tight;  bring  out  your  two- 
pence; set  things  completely  right:  a 
mall  matter  and  a  kind  word  will  cheer 
and  oomfi)irt  an  overwhehned  heart  That 
child  htm  a  tniculent  step-mother,  or 


(alas!)  mother,  at  home,  who  would 
punish  that  mishap  as  nothing  should 
be  punished  but  the  gravest  moral  deliik> 
quency.  And  lower  down  the  scale  than 
this,  it  is  awful  to  see  want,  cold,  hunger, 
rags,  in  a  little  child.  I  have  seen  the 
wee  thing  shuffling  along  the  pavement 
in  great  men's  shoes,  holding  up  its  sorry 
tatters  with  its  hands,  and  casting  on  the 
passengers  a  look  so  eager,  yet  so  hope- 
less, as  went  to  one's  heart  Let  us  thank 
God  that  there  is  one  large  city  in  the 
empire  where  you  need  never  see  such 
a  sight,  and  where,  if  yon  do,  you  know 
how  to  relieve  it  effectually ;  and  let  us 
bless  the  name  and  the  labors  and  the 
genius  of  Thomas  Guthrie  I  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  see  the  toys  of  such  little  chil- 
dren as  I  can  think  o£  What  curious 
things  they  are  able  to  seek  amusement 
in  I  I  have  known  a  brass  button  at  the 
end  of  a  string  a  much  prized  possession* 
I  have  seen  a  grave  little  boy  standing 
by  a  broken  chair  in  a  bare  garret,  sol- 
enmly  arranging  and  rearranging  two 
pins  upon  the  broken  chair.  A  machine 
much  employed  by  poor  children  in  coun- 
try places  is  a  slate  tied  to  a  bit  of  string : 
this,  being  drawn  along  the  road,  con- 
stitutes a  cart;  and  you  may  find  it  a^ 
tended  by  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
young  population  of  three  or  four  cot- 
tages standing  in  the  moorland  miles 
fhxn  any  neighbor. 

Yon  will  not  unfrequently  find  parent! 
who,  if  they  cannot  keep  back  their  chil- 
dren from  some  little  treat,  will  try  to  in- 
fuse a  sting  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
children  from  enjojring  it  They  will 
impress  on  their  children  that  they  must 
be  very  wicked  to  care  so  much  about 
going  out  to  some  children's  party;  or 
they  will  insist  that  their  children  should 
return  home  at  some  preposterously  early 
hour,  so  as  to  lose  the  best  part  of  the  fun, 
and  so  as  to  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  their  young  companions.  Yon  will 
find  this  amiable  tendency  in  people  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  older  children. 
I  have  heard  of  a  man  whose  nephew 
lived  with  him,  and  lived  a  very  cheer- 
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leflB  life.  When  the  season  came  round 
at  "which  the  lad  hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
go  and  yisit  his  parents,  he  ventured,  af- 
ter much  hesitation,  to  hint  this  to  his 
imcle.  Of  course  the  uncle  felt  that  it 
was  quite  right  the  lad  should  go,  but  he 
grudged  him  the  chance  of  the  little  en- 
joyinent,  and  the  happj  thought  struck 
him  that  he  might  let  the  lad  go,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  the  poor  fellow  un- 
comfortable in  going.  Accordingly  be 
conveyed  his  permission  to  the  lad  to  go 
by  roaring  out  in  a  savage  manner,  ^*^  Be- 
gone /"  This  made  the  poor  lad  feel  as 
if  it  were  his  duty  to  stay,  and  as  if  it 
were  very  wicked  in  him  to  wbh  to  go ; 
and  though  he  ultimately  went,  he  en- 
joyed his  visit  with  only  half  a  heart 
There  are  parents  and  guardians  who 
take  great  pains  to  make  their  children 
think  themselves  very  bad, — to  make  the 
little  things  grow  up  in  the  endurance 
of  the  pangs  of  a  bad  conscience.  For 
conscience,  in  children,  is  a  quite  arti- 
ficial thing :  you  may  dictate  to  it  what 
it  is  to  say.  And  parents,  often  inju- 
dicious, sometimes  malignant,  not  seldom 
apply  hard  names  to  their  children,  which 
link  down  into  the  little  heart  and  mem- 
ory far  more  deeply  than  they  think.  If 
a  child  cannot  eat  fat,  you  may  instil  into 
him  that  it  is  because  he  is  so  wicked ; 
and  he  will  believe  you  for  a  while.  A 
favorite  weapon  in  the  hands  of  some 
parents,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
diligently  to  making  their  children  mis- 
erable, is  to  frequently  predict  to  the 
children  the  remorse  which  they  (the 
children)  will  feel  afler  they  (the  par- 
ents) are  dead.  In  such  cases,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  specify  the  precise  things 
which  the  children  are  to  feel  remorseAil 
about.  It  must  just  be,  generally,  be- 
cause they  were  so  wicked,  and  because 
they  did  not  sufficiently  believe  the  infal- 
libility and  impeccability  of  their  ances- 
tors. I  am  reminded  of  the  woman  men- 
tioned by  Sam  Weller,  whose  husband 
disappeared.  The  woman  had  been  a 
fearful  termagant;  the  husband,  a  very 
inoffensive  man.  Afler  his  disappear- 
ance, the  woman  issued  an  advertise 


ment,  assuring  him,  that,  if  he  returned, 
he  would  be  fully  forgiven;  which,  as 
Mr.  Weller  jAstly  remarked,  was  very 
generous,  seeing  he  had  never  done  any- 
thing at  all 

Yes,  the  conscience  of  children  is  an 
artificial  and  a  sensitive  thing.  The  other 
day,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the 
kindest  of  parents  and  the  most  amiable 
of  men,  told  me  what  happened  in  his 
house  on  a  certain  Fast-day,  A  Scotch 
Fast-day,  you  may  remember,  is  the  in- 
stitution which  so  completely  puzzled  Mr. 
Buckle.  That  historian  fancied  that  to 
fast  means  in  Scotland  to  abstain  from 
food.  Had  Mr.  Buckle  known  anything 
whatever  about  Scotland,  he  would  have 
known  that  a  Scotch  Fast-day  means  a 
week-day  on  which  people  go  to  church, 
but  on  which  (especially  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  clergy)'  there  is  a  better  dinner 
than  usual.  I  never  knew  man  or  wom- 
an in  all  my  life  who  on  a  Fast-day  re- 
frained from  eating.  And  quite  right, 
too.  The  growth  of  common  sense  has 
gradually  abolished  literal  fasting.  In  a 
warm  Oriental  climate,  abstinence  from 
food  may  give  the  mind  the  preeminence 
over  the  body,  and  so  leave  the  mind 
better  fitted  for  religious  duties.  In  our 
country,  literal  fasting  would  have  just 
the  contrary  effect:  it  would  give  the 
body  the  mastery  over  the  soul ;  it  would 
make  a  man  so  physically  uncomfortable 
that  he  could  not  attend  with  profit  to 
his  religious  duties  at  aU.  I  am  aware, 
Anglican  reader,  of  the  defects  of  my 
countrymen;  but  commend  me  to  the 
average  Scotchman  for  sound  practical 
sense.  But  to  return.  These  Fast<lay8 
are  by  many  people  observed  as  rigor- 
ously as  the  Scotch  Sunday.  On  the 
forenoon  of  such  a  day,  my  friend's  little 
child,  three  years  old,  came  to  him  in 
much  distress.  She  said,  as  one  who 
had  a  fearful  sin  to  confess,  **I  have 
been  playing  with  my  toys  this  morn- 
ing " ;  and  then  began  to  cry  as  if  her 
little  hei/t  would  break.  I  know  some 
stupid  parents  who  would  have  strongly 
encouraged  this  needless  sensitiveneas ; 
and  who  would  thus  have  made  their 
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child  tmliappy  at  the  time,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  an  indignant  bursting  of 
these  artificial  trammels  when  the  child 
had  grown  up  to  maturity.  But  my 
friend  was  not  of  that  stamp.  He  com- 
forted the  little  thing,  and  told  her,  that, 
though  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  play 
with  her  toys  on  a  Fast-day,  what  she 
had  done  was  nothing  to  cry  about  I 
think,  my  reader,  that,  even  if  you  were 
a  Scotch  minister,  you  would  appear 
with  considerable  confidence  before  your 
Judge,  if  you  had  nerer  done  worse  than 
fiuled  to  observe  a  Scotch  Fast-day  with 
the  Covenanting  austerity. 

But  when  one  looks  back  and  looks 
round,  and  tries  to  reckon  up  the  sorrows 
of  childhood  arising  from  parental  foUy, 
one  feels  that  the  task  is  endless.  There 
are  parents  who  will  not  sufifer  their  chil- 
dren to  go  to  the  little  feasts  which  chil- 
dren occasionally  have,  either  on  that 
wicked  principle  that  all  enjoyment  is 
■nful,  or  because  the  children  have  re- 
cently committed  some  small  offence, 
which  is  to  be  thus  punished.  There 
are  parents  who  take  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing strangers,  in  their  children's  presence, 
about  their  children's  faults,  to  the  ex- 
treme bitterness  of  the  children's  hearts. 
Iliere  are  parents  who  will  not  allow 
their  children  to  be  taught  dancing,  re- 
garding dancing  as  sinful.  The  result  is, 
that  the  children  are  awkward  and  un- 
like other  children ;  and  when  they  are 
suffered  to  spend  an  evening  among  a 
number  of  companions  who  have  all  learn- 
ed dancing,  they  suffer  a  keen  mortifica- 
tion which  older  people  ought  to  be  able 
to  understand.  Then  you  will  find  par- 
ents, possessing  ample  means,  who  will 
not  dress  their  children  like  others,  but 
send  them  out  in  very  shabby  garments. 
Few  things  cause  a  more  painful  sense  of 
humiliation  to  a  child.  It  is  a  sad  sight 
to  see  a  little  fellow  hiding  round  the 
corner  when  some  one  passes  who  is  like- 
ly to  recognize  him,  afraid  to  go  through 
the  decent  streets,  and  creeping  out  of 
■Igfat  by  back-ways.  We  have  all  seen 
ihaL    We  have  all  sympathized  heartily 


widi  the  reduced  widow  who  has  it  not 
in  her  power  to  dress  her  boy  better ;  and 
we  have  all  felt  lively  indignation  at  the 
parents  who  had  the  power  to  attire  their 
children  becomingly,  but  whose  heartless 
parsimony  made  the  little  things  go  about 
under  a  constant  sense  of  painful  degra- 
dation. 

An  extremely  wicked  way  of  punifhing 
children  is  by  shutting  them  up  in  a  dark 
place.  Darkness  is  naturally  fearful  to 
human  beings,  and  the  stupid  ghost-eto- 
ries  of  many  nurses  make  it  especially 
fearful  to  a  child.  It  is  a  stupid  and 
wicked  thing  to  send  a  child  on  an  e> 
rand  in  a  dark  night  I  do  not  remem- 
ber passing  through  a  greater  trial  in 
my  youth  than  once  walking  three  miles 
alone  (it  was  not  going  on  an  errand)  in 
the  dark,  along  a  road  thickly  shaded 
with  trees.  I  was  a  little  fellow;  but  I 
got  over  the  distance  in  half  an  hour. 
Part  of  the  way  was  along  the  wall  of  a 
church-yard,  one  of  those  ghastly,  weedy, 
neglected,  accursed-looking  spots  where 
stupidity  has  done  what  it  can  to  add  cir- 
cumstances of  disgust  and  horror  to  the 
Christian's  long  sleep.  Nobody  ever  sup> 
posed  that  this  walk  was  a  trial  to  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old :  so  little  are  the 
thoughts  of  children  understood.  And 
children  are  reticent:  I  am  telling  now 
about  that  dismal  walk  for  the  very  first 
time.  And  in  the  illnesses  of  childhood, 
children  sometimes  get  very  close  and 
real  views  of  death.  I  remember,  when 
I  was  nine  years  old,  how  every  evening, 
when  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  I  used  for  about 
a  year  to  picture  myself  lying  dead,  till 
I  felt  as  though  the  cofiin  were  dosing 
round  me.  I  usedp  read  at  that  peri- 
od, with  a  curious  feeling  of  fascination, 
Blair's  poem,  ^  The  Grave."  But  I  nev- 
er dreamed  of  telling  anybody  about 
these  thoughts.  I  believe  that  thought- 
ful children  keep  most  of  their  thoughts 
to  themselves,  and  in  respect  of  the 
things  of  which  they  think  most  are  as 
profoundly  alone  as  the  Ancient  Mariner 
in  the  Pacific  I  have  heard  of  a  parent^ 
an  important  member  of  a  very  strait 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  chikl,  whea 
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djing,  begged  to  be  buried  not  in  a  cer- 
tain foul  old  hideoos  cborck-yard,  but  in 
a  certain  cheerful  cemetery.  This  re- 
quest the  poor  little  creature  made  with 
att  the  energy  of  terror  and  despair.  But 
tiie  strait  Pharisee  refused  the  dying  re- 
qnesti  and  pointed  out  with  polemical  bit- 
terness to  the  child  that  he  must  be  Tery 
wicked  indeed  to  care  at  such  a  tune 
where  he  was  to  be  buried,  or  what 
might  be  done  with  his  body  after  death. 
How  I  should  enjoy  the  spectacle  oi  that 
annatural,  heartkss,  stupid  wretch  tarred 
and  fathered  1  The  dying  child  was 
caring  for  a  thing  about  which  Shakspeare 
oared;  and  it  was  not  in  mere  human 
weakness,  but  **by  faith,"  that  ^Joseph, 
when  he  was  a-dying,  gave  commandment 
oonceming  his  bones." 

I  believe  that  real  depression  of  qmits, 
usually  the  sad  heritage  of  afler-years,  is 
often  felt  in  very  early  youth.  It  some- 
times comes  <^  die  child's  belief  that  he 
must  be  very  bad,  because  he  is  so  fre- 
quently told  that  he  is  so.  It  sometimes 
comes  of  the  child's  fean,  eariy  feh,  as  to 
what  is  to  become  of  him.  His  parents, 
possibly,  with  the  good  sense  and  kind 
feehng  which  distinguish  various  parents, 
have  taken  pains  to  drive  it  into  the  child, 
that,  if  his  &ther  should  die,  he  will  cer- 
tainly starve,  and  may  very  probably  have 
to  become  a  wandering  beggar.  And 
these  sayings  have  sunk  deep  into  the 
litde  heart  I  remember  how  a  friend 
told  me  that  his  constant  wonder,  when 
he  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  was 
this:  If  life  was  such  a  burden  already, 
and  so  miserable  to  look  back  upon,  how 
could  he  ever  bear  it  when  he  had  grown 
elder? 

But  now,  my  reader,  I  am  going  to 
stop.  I  have  a  great  deal  more  marked 
down  to  say ;  but  the  subject  is  growing 
BO  thoroughly  distressing  to  me,  as  I  go 
on,  that  I  shall  go  on  no  farther.  It 
wodd  make  me  sour  and  wretched  for 
the  next  week,  if  I  were  to  state  and 
fllustrate  the  varied  sorrows  of  childhood 
of  which  I  intended  yet  to  speak :  and  if ' 
1  were  to  talk  out  my  heart  to  you  about 


the  people  who  cause  these,  I  fear  my 
character  for  good-nature  would  be  gone 
with  you  forever.  '^ITbis  genial  writer," 
as  the  newspapers  call  me,  would  show 
but  little  geniiyiity :  I  am  aware,  indeed, 
that  I  have  already  been  writing  in  a  style 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  toappish.  So 
I  ^all  say  nothing  of  the  first  death  that 
comes  in  the  family  in  our  childish  days, 
— its  hurry«  its  confunon,  its  awe-struck 
mystery,  its  wonderfully  vivid  recalling 
of  the  words  and  looks  of  the  dead ;  nor 
of  the  terrible  trial  to  a  little  child  of  b^ 
ing  sent  away  from  home  to  school, — the 
heart-sickness,  and  the  weary  counting 
of  the  weeks  and  days  before  the  time 
of  returning  home  again.  But  let  me 
say  to  every  reader  who  has  it  in  his 
power  directly  or  indirectly  to  do  so,  Oh, 
do  what  you  can  to  make  children  happy  1 
oh,  seek  to  give  that  great  enduring  bless- 
ing of  a  happy  youth  1  Whatever  after- 
life may  prove,  let  there  be  something 
bright  to  lo(^  back  upon  in  the  horisoM 
of  their  early  time  I  You  may  sour  the 
human  spirit  forever,  by  cruelty  and  in- 
justice in  youth.  There  is  a  past  snfier- 
ing  wMch  exalts  and  purifies;  but  this 
leaves  only  an  evil  result :  it  darkens  all 
the  world,  and  all  our  views  of  it  Let 
us  try  to  make  every  little  child  happy. 
The  most  selfish  parent  might  try  to  please 
a  little  child,  if  it  were  only  to  see  the 
ftesh  expression  of  unblunted  feeling,  and 
a  liveliness  of  pleasurable  emotion  which 
in  afler-years  we  shall  never  know.  I 
do  not  believe  a  great  English  barrister 
is  so  happy  when  he  has  the  Great  Seal 
committed  to  him  as  two  little  and  rather 
ragged  urchins  whom  I  saw  this  very  af- 
ternoon. I  was  walking  along  a  countiy- 
road,  and  overtook  them.  They  were 
about  five  years  old.  I  walked  slower, 
and  talked  to  them  ibr  a  few  minutes,  and 
found  that  they  were  good  boys,  and  went 
to  school  every  day.  Then  I  produced 
two  coins  of  the  copper  coinage  of  Bri^ 
ain :  one  a  large  penny  of  ancient  days, 
another  a  small  penny  of  the  present 
age.  **  There  is  a  penny  for  each  of 
you,"  I  said,  with  some  scJemntty :  ^  one 
is  large,  you  see,  and  the  other  small ; 
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but  they  are  each  wo^  exactly  the  same. 
Go  and  get  something  good."  I  wish  joa 
bad  teen  them  go  off !  It  is  a  cheap  and 
eaqr  thing  to  make  a  little  heart  h&ppj, 
Maj  this  hand  never  write  another  essay, 
if  it  ever  wilfolly  miss  the  chanoe  of  doing 
to  I  It  is  all  quite  right  in  aAer-years  to  be 
careworn  and  sad.  We  understand  these 
matters  ourselves.  Let  others  bear  the 
harden  which  we  ourselves  bear,  and 
which  is  doubtless  good  for  us.  But  the 
poor  little  things  1  I  can  enter  into  the 
feeling  of  a  kind-hearted  man  who  told 
me  that  he  never  could  look  at  a  num- 
ber of  little  children  but  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes.  How  much  these  young 
creatures  have  to  bear  yet !  I  think  yon 
can,  as  you  look  at  them,  in  some  degree 
imderatand  and  sympathize  with  the  Ke- 
deemer,  who,  when  he  *'  saw  a  great  mul- 
titade,  was  moved  with  compassion  to- 
ward them" !  Ah, you  smooth  little  face, 


(yon  may  think,)  I  know  what  years 
will  make  of  you,  if  they  find  you  in  this 
world  1  And  yon,  light  little  heart,  will 
know  your  weight  of  care  I 

And  I  remember,  as  I  write  these  con- 
cluding lines,  who  they  were  that  the  Best 
and  Kindest  thb  world  ever  saw  liked  to 
have  near  him ;  and  what  the  reason  was 
he  gave  why  he  felt  most  in  his  element 
when  they  were  by  his  side.  He  wished 
to  have  little  children  round  him,  and 
would  not  have  them  chidden  away ;  and 
this  because  there  was  something  about 
them  that  reminded  him  of  the  Plaoe 
from  which  he  came.  He  liked  the  little 
faces  and  the  little  voices, — he  to  whom 
the  wisest  are  in  understanding  as  chil- 
dren. And  oftentimes,  I  believe,  these 
little  ones  still  do  his  work.  Oftentimes, 
I  believe,  when  the  worn  man  is  led  to 
him  in  childlike  confidence,  it  is  by  the 
hand  of  a  little  child. 


THE  REHABILITATION  OF  SPAIN. 


Thekb  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a 
Spanish  gentleman  sailed  on  a  cruise  that 
nay  be  considered  remarkable  even  in 
^  history  of  the  wonderful  adventures 
of  the  age  of  Columbus  and  Da  Gama. 
J«an  PoQce  de  Leon,  having  lost  the  gov- 
ernment of  Porto  Rico,  resolved  to  dis- 
cover a  world  for  himself,  and  so  become 
m  renowned  as  "  The  AdmiraL"  With 
te  strong  fanaticism  of  his  time  and  his 
xaoe,  be  believed  that  there  was  a  third 
worid  to  be  found,  and  that  it  ^had  been 
Mived  up  "  for  him,  a  gendeman  of  Leon, 
and  a  loywl  subject  of  their  Catholic  Maj- 
esties, who  had  done  good  service  for 
fait  tovereigns  and  the  &ith  in  Granada, 
and  later  in  the  Indies.  While  he  was 
thanking  of  the  cocuse  in  which  he  should 
tail,  be  was  told  that  to  the  North  there 
lay  a  land  which  not  only  contained  un- 
Emited  gold,  and  many  other  material 
good  thin^  but  also  a  fountain  of  such 
BarveUona  nature  that  to  bathe  in  it  waa 


to  secure  the  return  of  youth.  This  re- 
vival of  an  old  classic  story  *  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  adventurous  cavalier, 

*  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Foon- 
tain  of  Youth  belongs  to  many  countries  and 
to  all  times.  Not  to  mention  other  instan- 
ces, Herodotus,  in  his  third  book,  (23,)  tells 
of  a  fonntain  of  the  kind  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  *^the  long-lived  Ethiopians,"  and 
which  caused  the  bather's  flesh  to  become 
sleek  and  glossy,  and  sent  forth  an  odor  like 
that  of  violets.  Peter  Martyr,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  many  lively  pictures  of  the  effect  on 
the  European  mind  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  consequences,  wrote  to  Leo  X.  of 
the  marvellous  fountain  which  waa  sooght  by 
Ponce  de  Leon,  and  in  terms  that  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  was  well  inclined  to  place  oon- 
■idezable  &ith  in  the  truth  of  the  common  sto- 
ly.  The  clever  Pope  probably  believed  as 
much  of  it  as  he  did  of  the  New  Testament. 
Peter  Martyr  does  not,  we  think,  mention  the 
Ethiopian  fonntain,  of  which,  as  he  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  that  was  the  age  of  the  revival  of 
dsssic  learning,  he  most  have  read. 
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and  he  sailed  forthwith  (March  3, 1512) 
in  search  of  a  land  so  rich  in  things  that 
all  men,  from  philosophers  to  politicians, 
desire  to  have,— perfect  health  and  bound- 
less wealth.  We  need  not  say  that  Ponce 
de  Leon  failed  as  completely  as  if  he  had 
sailed  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage, 
for  he  died  in  less  than  ten  years,  a  worn- 
out  old  man,  aged  beyond  his  years,  leav- 
ing little  gold  behind  him,  and  presenting 
at  his  parting  hour  anything  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  youth.  He  was  a  type  of 
the  Spaniards  of  those  days,  who  believed 
everything,  and  whose  valor  was  as  great 
as  their  credulity ;  and  his  cruise  in  search 
of  the  Fontaine  de  Jouvence  was  quite  wor- 
thy of  a  native  of  a  country  which  seems 
to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  an  occasion- 
al '^dip**  into  that  fountain,  though  at 
long  intervals,  but  is  denied  the  power 
of  constantly  bathing  in  it 

Spain,  unlike  most  other  countries,  rises 
and  falls,  and  apparently  b  never  so  near 
to  degradation  as  when  she  is  most  strong, 
and  never  so  near  to  power  as  when  she 
is  at  the  weakest  point  to  which  a  nation 
can  sink  and  still  remain  a  nation.  All 
states  have  had  both  good  and  evil  fortune, 
but  no  oUier  great  European  kingdom 
has  known  the  extreme  and  extraordina- 
ry changes  that  have  been  experienced 
by  Spain.  France  has  met  with  heavy 
reverses,  but  she  has  been  a  great  and 
powerful  country  ever  since  the  days  of 
Philip  Augustus,  whose  body  was  turned 
up  the  other  day,  afler  a  repose  of  more 
than  six  centuries.  Even  the  victories  of 
the  English  Plantagenets  could  but  tem- 
porarily check  her  growth ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  successes  of  Eugene  and 
Marlborough,  Louis  XIV.  lef^  France  a 
greater  country  than  he  found  it  Eng- 
land's lowest  point  was  reached  during 
the  reigns  of  her  first  four  Stuart  mon- 
archs,  but  her  weakness  was  exhibited 
only  on  the  side  of  foreign  politics :  it  be- 
ing absurd  to  suppose  that  the  country 
which  could  produce  Hampden  and  Crom- 
well, Strafford  and  Falkland,  and  the  men 
who  formed  the  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
armies,  was  then  in  a  state  of  decay.  At 
the  worst,  she  was  but  depressed,  and  the 


removal  of  such  dead  weights  from  her 
as  Charles  I.  and  James  U.  was  all  that 
was  necessary  to  enable  her  to  vindicate 
her  claim  to  a  first-rate  place  in  the  Eu- 
ropean family.  In  1 788,  at  the  close  of 
the  American  War,  men  said  that  all  was 
over  with  England ;  but  so  mistaken  were 
they,  that  at  that  very  time  were  growing 
up  the  men  who  were  to  lead  her  fleets 
and  armies  with  success  in  contests  com- 
pared with  which  the  combats  of  Gates 
and  Burgojme,  of  Comwallb  and  Wash- 
ington, were  but  as  skirmishes.  No  other 
nation,  perhaps,  ever  had  so  sudden  and 
so  great  a  fall  as  that  which  France  met 
with  in  1814-15.  It  was  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  "  grand  smash  "  or- 
der of  things  that  history  mentions,  if  we 
consider  both  what  was  lost,  and  how 
quickly  it  was  lost.  But  it  was  humiliat- 
ing merely,  and  was  attended  with  no  loss 
of  true  strength.  There  was  taken  from 
France  that  which  she  had  no  right  to 
hold,  any  more  than  England  has  at  this 
moment  to  hold  Gibraltar  and  Aden  and 
India.  France  remained  much  as  she 
had  been  under  the  old  monarchy,  and 
there  were  some  millions  more  of  French- 
men than  had  ever  lived  under  a  Bourbon 
of  former  days,  and  they  were  of  a  bet- 
ter breed  than  the  political  slaves,  and  in 
some  instances  the  personal  serfs,  who 
had  existed  under  kings  that  misruled 
at  Versailles  and  Marly.  How  rapidly 
France  rose  above  the  effects  of  ^er  &U 
we  have  seen,  as  her  recovery  belongs  to 
contemporary  history.  Her  various  mind 
was  never  more  vigorous  than  it  has  been 
since  1815.  As  to  her  political  and  mili- 
tary greatness,  millions  of  men  who  were 
living  on  Waterloo's  day,  and  who  read 
of  that  "  dishonest  victory  "  as  "  news," 
lived  to  read  the  details  of  Solferino,  and 
of  the  redemption  of  Italy. 

Not  so  has  it  been  with  Spain.  Unlike 
all  other  nations  in  all  other  respects,  she 
could  not  allow  herself  to  resemble  them 
even  in  the  matter  of  making  sacrifices 
to  Mutability.  Had  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
been  so  unlucky  as  to  find  the  Fountain 
of  Youth,  and  had  he  been  so  unwise  as 
to  reserve  its  waters  for  his  own  private 
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waahing  and  drinking,  and  so  hare  lived 
fitMn  the  age  of  American  diacovery  to 
the  age  of  American  secession,  he  would, 
aa  a  Spaniard,  have  been  forced  to  un- 
deigo  manj  mortifications  in  the  course 
of  the  dozen  generations  that  he  would 
then  have  survived  beyond  hb  originally 
af^nted  time.  Spain  has  been  a  great- 
er  country  than  any  other  in  Europe,  but 
she  has  experienced  greater  changes  than 
any  other  European  country.  She  has 
never  known  such  a  catastrophe  as  that 
which  befell  France  in  the  early  part  of 
our  century,  but  her  losses  have  been  far 
be3rond  those  which  France  has  ever  met 
with.  It  was  the  lot  of  France  to  fidi  at 
once,  to  pass  from  the  highest  place  in 
the  world  to  the  lowest  at  one  step,  to  ab- 
dicate her  hegemony  with  something  of 
that  rapidity  which  is  common  in  dreams, 
bat  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  real 
liie.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  Spain  to  per- 
ish by  the  dry  rot,  and  to  lose  imperial  po- 
sitions through  the  operation  of  internal 
causes.  So  situated  as  to  be  almost  be- 
yood  the  reach  of  effective  foreign  attack, 
Spain  has  had  to  contend  against  the  pn^ 
eesset  of  domestic  decay  more  than  any 
other  leading  nation  of  modem  times. 
To  these  she  has  often  had  to  succumb, 
but  she  has  never  fiuled  in  due  time  to 
redeem  herself,  and,  afler  having  been 
a  by-word  for  imbecility,  to  rise  again  to 
a  commanding  place.  Three  times  in  less 
than  three  centuries  have  the  Spaniards 
fidlen  so  low  as  to  become  of  less  account 
in  the  European  system  than  the  feeblest 
of  the  Northern  peoples ;  and  on  each  oc- 
easkm  has  the  native,  inherent  vigor  of 
tibe  race  enabled  it  to  astonish  mankind 
by  entering  again  upon  the  career  of 
greatness,  not  always,  it  must  be  allowed, 
after  the  wisest  fashion,  but  so  as  to  testify 
to  the  continued  existence  of  those  high 
qualities  which  made  the  Castilian  the 
Boman  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Spain  was  of  considerable  importance 
in  Europe  from  a  very  eariy  period  of 
modem  history ;  but  the  want  of  union 
■nong  her  communities,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Mussulman  power  in  the  Penin- 
anb,  prevented  her  £rom  exerdsbg  mora 
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influence  in  the  Old  World  than  would 
fall  to  our  share  in  the  New,  should  the 
principles  of  the  Secesmon  party  pre- 
vail It  was  not  until  a  union  had  been 
effected  through  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  that  the  power  of 
Christian  Spain  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  remnant  of  the  Mussulmans 
of  that  country,  and  rounded  and  com- 
pleted the  work  of  redeeming  it  from  the 
dominion  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet, 
who  had,  on  the  whole,  ruled  their  pos- 
sessions better  than  the  Christian  states 
had  been  mled.  The  fall  of  Granada,  in 
1492,  was  hailed  throughout  Christendom 
as  a  great  triumph  for  the  Cross,  as  in 
one  sense  it  was;  but  there  was  not  a 
Christian  countiy  which  would  not  have 
been  the  gainer,  if  the  Mussulmans  of 
Spain  had  risen  victorious  from  the  last 
game  which  they  played  with  the  ad- 
versaries of  their  religion  in  a  duel  that 
had  endured  for  more  dian  seven  hun- 
dred years.  Many  a  Pagan  countiy, 
too,  which  had  never  heard  either  of  Je- 
aua  or  of  Mahomet,  waa  interested  in  the 
event  of  the  War  of  Granada.  Montezu- 
ma and  Atahuallpa,  who  never  had  so 
much  as  dreamed  bf  Europe,  had  dieir 
fate  determined  by  the  decision  of  the 
long  struggle  between  the  rival  religions 
and  peoples  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  Boab- 
dil  waa  not  the  only  monarch,  by  many, 
who  then  and  there  had  his  lot  decided. 
Much  of  America,  and  not  a  little  of 
Europe,  were  conquered  on  the  Plains 
of  Granada;  and  •'the  Last  Sigh  of  the 
Moor"  may  have  been  given,  not  so 
much  to  his  own  sad  fiite,  as  over  the 
evil  that  waa  to  come,  and  which  waa 
to  affect  popea  and  princea  and  peo- 
plea  alike.  There  waa  not  a  country  in 
the  worid  but  might  have  aerved  itself 
well,  if  it  had  aent  aid  to  the  atmggling 
Moors.  Instead  of  rejoicing  over  the 
victory  of  the  Spanish  Christians,  the 
world  m^ht  have  aent  forth  a  wail  in 
conaequence  of  it,  aa  best  expressing  the 
sense  that  should  have  existed  of  the  woea 
which  that  victory  was  to  be  the  means 
of  bringing  upon  mankind.  The  iaaue 
of  that  Peninralar  contest  waa  in  every 
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way  bad,  and  no  good  has  oviur  oomo 
from  it,  but  evil  in  abundance.  The 
fountain  that  wai  then  unsealed  was  one 
of  bitter  waters  only.  The  sympathies 
of  men  should  be  with  the  Moors,  who 
were  the  more  enlightened,  the  more  lib- 
eral, and  the  wiser  (^  the  two  races  that 
then  gn^pled  for  a  final  enccmnter.  Be* 
ing  the  weaker  party,  they  fell,  but  they 
were  destined  to  have  grand  Amezal 
games. 

Freed  from  the  presence  of  any  Mn»* 
snlman  states,  Spain  was  enabled  to  be- 
gin a  grand  European  career  in  the  lat- 
ter yean  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
conquest  of  Granada  and  the  discovery 
of  America  having  given  her  a  degree  of 
power  that  gained  lor  her  the  worid's 
profoundest  reqpect  Partly  by  snocess 
in  war,  and  partly  through  a  series  of 
fortunate  marriages,  she  became  the  first 
member  of  the  Enropean  commonwealth 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  aftsr  the  over- 
throw of  the  Moors.  The  fixst  of  her 
Austro-Burgundian  kings  was  made  Em* 
peror  of  Germany,  and  by  birth  he  was 
lord  of  the  Netherlanda.  In  a  few  years, 
and  afber  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  he  had 
a  French  king  among  his  captives,  and 
the  Pope  was  shut  up  by  one  of  his  ar- 
mies in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  Yet  a 
few  years  more^  and  Pern  was  added  to 
the  dominions  of  Spain.  The  position 
and  principles  of  the  Emperor- King 
made  him  the  champion  <^  the  old  or- 
der of  things  in  Europe  as  against  the 
Reformation,  which  added  immensely  to 
his  power.  Spain  was  then,  as  she  is 
now,  and  as  probably  she  ever  inll  be, 
intensely  Catholic,  and  as  Papal  as  any 
country  valuing  its  independence  well 
could  be.  How  she  regarded  Proteatantr 
ism,  and  all  other  forms  of  ''  heresy,"  we 
know  from  the  fiery  enei^ — it  was  lit- 
erally oi  a  fiery  character  —  with  which 
she  disposed  of  all  the  Reformen,  of  ev- 
eiy  degree,  upon  whom  her  iron  hand 
could  be  laid.  Had  Charles  Y.  been 
inclined  to  favor  the  Beformadon,  from 
his  position  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  he 
would  soon  have  been  diverted  firom  any 
I  such  thought  by  considerations  drawn 


fSpom  his  position  as  King  of  die  Spaiask 
A  Mnssnlman,   or  a    Hebrew,  or  a» 
avowed  atheist  would  have  had  abetter 
chance  of  being  a  powerful  and  popular 
soverdgn  at  Yalladolid  tfian  a  pious  man 
who  ^ould  have  been  inclined  to  look 
with  favor  upon  Dr.  Luther.    It  may  ba 
doubted  if  even  a  king  could  have  been 
sale  from  the  inquiries  of  the  InquintioB. 
Thus  Spain  was  not  only  at  the  head  «f 
Europe  because  oi  her  military  saperio^> 
ity  and  the  extmt  of  her  home  territoiy 
and  foreign  dominion,  but,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Church,  she  had  a  moral  pow- 
er such  as  no  other  country  has  everpe^ 
sessed,  her  championship  of  the  Pope  be 
ing  something  very  different  firom  Napo- 
leon IIL's  cham|Nonship  of  die  Pope  d 
to^y.    The  Gennan  aristocracy  oh|^ 
be  afrer  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the 
Church,  when  they  professed  rtaifeiSK 
to  aid  in  warfare  against  the  Befbraieit; 
but  no  one  oould  doubt  the  zeal  of  the 
Spanish  patricians,  when  they  dedicated 
their  swords  and  lances  to  the  woik  of 
extirpating  all  enemies  of  the  fidtb.    Aa 
Ei^tdiman  of  1857  could  not  have  been 
more  hostile  to  a  Sepoy  than  a  Spaaiaid 
of  1557  was  to  a  Protestant    BdUgioa 
power,  political  power,  military  power, 
and  long-continued  success  in  the  cabi- 
net and  in  the  field,  all  combined  la 
place  Spain  in  a  positioo  such  as  no 
other  nation  had  ever  known,  sn^  as  no 
other  nation  ever  will  know.     Even  te 
failures  of  Charles  Y.  —  his  flight  befere 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  his  defeat  at 
Metz  —  did  not  sensibly  abate  the  powee 
of  Spain,  for  they  concerned  Germaof 
more  than  they  did  the  Peninsular  soIk 
jects  of  the  disappointed  monarch. 

When  Philip  IL  succeeded  to  bmbI  ef 
his  father's  abdicated  thrones,  diere  was 
no  diminution  of  Spanish  pretensio(ns,  and 
he  became  the  mightiest  soveretgn  ttet 
Europe  had  known  since  Charitimgaa 
Philip's  failure  to  obtam  the  InfMrial 
throne  was  a  personal  disappotatoMnt  ta 
both  &ther  and  son,  but  it  was  no  hMS 
of  real  power  to  the  elder  branch  of  Ika 
House  of  Austria.  The  death  of  Mary 
of  En^and,  though  it  prevented  Philip 
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fttxn  avafling  lumsdf  of  the  men  and 
xPODffj  of  hif  wife's  kingdom,  was  rather 
beae&ciid  to  him,  ae  chief  of  the  Spanish 
dominion,  than  otherwise.  What  conld 
he  hare  done  with  the  haughty,  arro- 
gant, self-sufficient  islanders,  who  were 
as  proud  ae  the  Castilians  themselves, 
withoot  anjT  of  the  imperial  pretensions 
of  the  Castilians  to  justify  dieir  pride, 
had  Mary  lived  and  reigned,  while  he 
ahme  should  have  ruled  ?  There  would 
have  been  civil  war  in  England  but  for 
Marj^  death,  which  occurred  at  a  ha|^y 
thne  both  for  her  and  for  her  subjects. 
Philip  also  lost  a  portion  of  his  Northern 
hereditary  dominions,  because  he  would 
have  a  tyranny  established  in  the  Neth- 
eriands.  But  all  that  he  lost  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Britr' 
ttn  was  compensated  by  his  easy  con- 
quest of  Portugal  after  die  extinction  of 
the  House  of  Avis.  The  Portugal  of 
duse  times  was  a  veiy  ditfl^rent  country 
from  the  Portugal  of  these  times.  It  was 
aot  only  Portugal  and  the  Algarves  that 
Philip  added  to  the  dominions  of  Spain, 
—  and  that  alone  would  have  been  a 
great  thing,  for  it  would  have  perfected 
Ike  Spanirii  rule  of  the  Peninsula,  always 
a  most  desirable  event  in  ^e  eyes  of  Cas- 
lilians,  — but  die  enormous  and  wide- 
ipread  possessions  of  Portugal  in  Africa, 
in  Ameriea,  and  in  Asia  became  subject 
to  Ibe  conqueror.  Portugid  alone  was 
of  fiir  more  value  to  Spain  than  England 
eoold  have  been ;  but  Portugal  and  h^ 
oolenies  togedier  made  a  greater  prize 
than  England,  HoUand,  and  Germany 
could  hsve  made,  recollecting  how  fhll 
of  ^  heretics  "  those  countries  were,  and 
that  the  more  heretical  subjects  Philip 
ihottld  have  had,  the  less  powerful  he 
would  have  been.  Poitsgal  was  as 
'Paitfafttl"  as  Spain  was  ^Cadiolic," 
and  both  titles  now  belonged  to  Philip. 
At  that  time,  Philip's  power,  to  outward 
seeming,  was  at  its  height  It  was  not 
certain  that  he  wouM  lose  HoUand,  and 
it  wae  certain  that  he  had  gained  Port- 
ugal and  all  her  dependencies.  He  was 
absolute  BEmsfcerof  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
and  his  will  was  law  over  nearly  aD  the 


Italian  Peninsula  except  that  porflon  dP 
it  whidi  was  ruled  by  Venice.  He  alone 
of  European  sovereigns  had  vast  posses- 
rions  in  both  Indies,  the  East  and  the 
West.  He  was  monarch  of  no  insignifi- 
cant part  of  Africa,  and  in  America  he 
was  the  Great  King,  his  dominion  there 
being  almost  as  little  disputed  as  was  that 
of  Selkirk  in  his  island.  He  was  still 
master  of  the  best  part  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  the  Hollanders  were  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  his  rebellious  sub* 
jects.  He  was  the  sole  Western  poten- 
tate who  had  lieutenants  in  the  East, 
who  ruled  over  Indian  territories  that 
never  had  been  reached  even  by  the 
Macedonian  Alexander.  From  his  cab- 
inet in  Madrid,  he  fixed  the  fate  of  many 
millions  of  the  fint  peoples  in  the  world, 
members  of  die  races  most  advanced  in 
all  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace.  His 
least  whisper  could  afi^  the  every-day 
Bfe  of  men  in  the  principal  cities  of  both 
hemispheres.  He  who  was  sovereign  at 
Madrid  and  Lisbon,  at  Naples  and  Milan, 
at  Brussels  and  Antweip,  was  sovereign 
also  at  Mexico  and  Lima,  at  Goa  and 
Ormus. 

Philip's  power  was  by  no  means  to  be 
measured  solely  hf  the  extent  and  va- 
rious character  of  his  dominions.  His 
position,  as  a  great  monarch,  and  as  the 
chief  champion  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
made  him,  at  times,  master  of  many  Eu- 
ropean countries  over  which  he  could 
exercise  no  <!Krect  rule.  England  trem- 
bled before  him  even  after  the  ^Ar- 
mada's pride*  had  been  rebuked,  and 
Elisabeth  came  much  nearer  being  van- 
quished by  him  than  is  generally  suppos- 
ed. Nothing  but  the  Uockade  of  Par- 
ma's forces  by  the  Dutch,  and  die  occur- 
rence of  storms,  saved  England  fix>m  ex- 
periencmg  that  sad  fate  winch  she  has  ev- 
er been  so  ready,  with  cause  and  without 
cause,  to  visit  upon  other  countries.  In 
Ireland  the  Spanish  monarch  was  more 
respected  than  Elisabeth,  its  nominal  rul- 
er, and  he  was  regarded  by  the  Irish  not 
only  with  reverence  as  the  firrt  of  Catl^ 
oBo  princes,  but  also  with  that  afiection 
iHiich  men  ever  feel  for  the  enemies  of 
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flieir  enemies.  Whoso  hates  EnglaDd 
is  sore  of  Irish  affection,  and  as  it  is  to- 
day so  was  it  three  hondred  years  ago, 
and  so  will  it  ever  be,  luiless  the  very 
human  heart  itself  shall  undergo  a  com- 
plete change.  Scotland  furnished  a  Span- 
ish party  that  might  have  become  for- 
midable to  England,  had  events  taken 
a  slightly  different  turn;  and  the  old 
Caledonian  hatred  of  the  Southrons  had 
not  been  extinguished  by  the  success  of 
the  Reform  party  in  both  countries.  The 
Scotch  Catholics  called  Philip  ^  the  pil- 
lar of  the  Christian  commonwealth,"  {To- 
tius  reipMica  ChristiancB  columen^  and 
sought  his  assistance  to  restore  the  old 
religion  to  their  country.  France  was 
for  several  years  more  at  the  command 
of  Philip  than  at  that  of  any  of  its  own 
sovereigns,  the  weak  dregs  of  the  line  of 
Valois.  The  League  would  willingly  have 
transferred  the  French  crown  to  any 
person  whom  he  might  have  named  to 
wear  it ;  and  perhaps  nothing  but  the  sen- 
sible decision  of  Henry  lY.,  that  Paris 
was  worth  a  mass,  prevented  that  crown 
from  passing  to  some  member  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
In  (Tcnnany  Philip  had  an  influence  cor- 
responding to  his  power,  which  was  all 
the  greater  because  he  was  the  head  of  a 
Germanic  house  that  nnder  him  seemed 
destined  to  develop  an  old  idea  that  it 
should  become  ruler  of  the  world.  If  any. 
thing  marred  his  strength  in  that  quaxN- 
ter,  it  was  the  fact  that  the  junior  branch 
of  the  Austrian  family  was  at  that  time 
inclined  to  liberalism  in  politics,  —  an 
offence  against  the  purposes  and  tradi-^ 
tions  of  the  whole  family  of  which  few 
members  of  it  have  ever  been  guilty,  be- 
fore or  since. 

But  this  mighty  Spanish  power  came 
to  an  end  with  the  monarch  in  whom  it 
was  represented.  The  sources  of  Span- 
ish strength  had  been  drying  up  for  a  cen- 
tuiy,  but  the  personal  character  of  the 
successive  monarchs,  and  vast  foreign  ac- 
quisitions, had  disguised  the  fact  from  the 
world.  Philip  died  in  1598,  and  in  real- 
ity left  his  empire  but  a  skeleton  to  his 
son,  a  youth  of  feeble  mind,  but  under 


whose  rule  a  change  of  policy  was  effect- 
ed, not,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed, 
from  any  deep  views  on  the  part  of  the 
Count-Duke  Lerma,  but  because  it  was 
impossible  for  Spain  to  maintain  the  place 
she  had  held  under  Philip  H.  Even  had 
Philip  ni.  been  as  able  a  man  as  his 
father,  or  his  grandfather,  he  could  not 
have  preserved  the  ascendency  of  Spain, 
— that  country  having  changed  much,  and 
Europe  more.  Every  European  nation, 
with  the  exception  of  Turkey, — and  the 
Turks  were  only  encamped  in  Europe, — 
had  advanced  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, except  Spain,  which  had  declined. 
Thus  had  she  become  weak,  positively 
and  relatively.  Best  vras  necessary  to 
her,  and  under  the  rule  of  Lerma  she  ob- 
tained it  He  supported  the  peace  policy 
of  that  old  aristocratical  party  of  which 
Buy  Gromez  had  been  the  chief,  but 
which  had  been  hardly  heard  of  in  the 
last  twenty  years  of  Phih'p  IL's  reign. 
That  monarch,  on  his  death-bed,  regret- 
ted that  **to  his  grace  in  bestowing  on 
him  so  great  a  reahn,  God  had  not  been 
pleased  to  add  the  grace  of  granting  him 
a  successor  capable  of  continuing  to  rule 
it" ;  but  had  his  son  been  all  that  the  most 
unreasonable  parent  could  have  desired, 
he  could  not  have  pursued  his  fiither^s 
policy.  Lerma  did  but  act  as  he  was 
forced  to  act  The  circumstance  that  the 
Catholic  Reaction  had  triumphed  was 
alone  sufficient  to  make  a  change  neces- 
sary. Spanish  greatness  was  no  longer 
the  leading  political  interest  of  the 
Church,  and  Rome  was  at  liberty  to  have 
some  regard  to  the  new  powers  that  were 
growing  up  in  Europe.  Pacific  ideas 
prevailed.  Spain  ceased  to  make  war 
in  every  direction,  and  husbanded  her 
resources,  and  began  to  renew  her  native 
strength.  The  skeleton  bequeathed  by 
Philip  n.  became  clothed  with  flesh,  and 
mnewy.  Could  this  policy  have  been 
continued  for  a  generation,  Spanish  his- 
tory might  have  been  made  to  read  dif- 
ferently from  the  melancholy  text  it 
now  presents.  But  the  process  of  re- 
habilitation was  not  allowed  to  go  on. 
There  had  always  been  a  strong  party 
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opposed  to  Lenna,  «nd  that  stateoman't 
firiendlineflB  to  the  English  and  the  Dotch 
made  him  liable  to  the  charge  of  favoring 
heresy,  —  a  charge  that  was  the  heaviest 
that  could  be  brought  against  anjr  one 
in  the  estimation  of  Philip  IIL,  who  waa 
as  bigoted  as  his  father.  The  Catholic 
and  warlike  policy  of  Idiaqnez,  Granvelp 
la,  and  Mom  was  revived.  The  two 
branches  of  the  Anstrian  family  were 
again  Inooght  into  the  closest  alliance, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  (Tcrman  branch 
had  become  even  more  Catholic  than 
the  elder  branch.  Spain  stepped  once 
more  into  the  European  arena,  and  her 
generals  and  armies  by  their  abilities  and 
exploits  revived  recollections  of  what  had 
been  done  by  Parma  and  his  hosts.  Spi- 
nola,  who  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Far- 
Bese,  conquered  the  Palatinate,  and  so 
b^an  the  Thirty  Years'  War  favorably 
to  the  Catholic  cause.  The  great  victory 
of  Nordlingen,  won  by  the  Catholics  in 
1635,  was  due  to  the  valcnr  of  the  Span- 
ish troops  in  the  In^rial  army.  Spain 
a{^>eared  to  be  as  powerful  as  at  any 
former  period,  and  the  revival  of  her 
ascendency  might  have  been  expected 
by  those  who  judged  only  from  external 
indications  of  strength.  Yet  a  few  years, 
however,  and  it  was  clear  to  all  politi- 
dans  at  least  that  Spain  was  far  gone  in- 
to a  decline,  and  that  the  course  of  Oliva- 
lez  had  been  fatal  to  her  greatness ;  and 
the  mass  of  mankind,  who  judge  only 
from  faring  actions,  could  not  frol  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  such  events  as 
the  de^sat  of  Bocroi  and  the  loss  of  Port- 
ugal, the  latter  including  the  loss  of  all 
the  dependencies  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Afiiea,  America,  and  India.  No  historical 
transaction  of  the  seventeenth  century  tea- 
tifies  so  strongly  to  the  weakness  of  a  first- 
dasB  power  as  the  Revolution  of  Portugal 
Though  Portugal  lay  at  the  very  door 
of  Spain,  that  countiy  dipped  from  her 
feeble  hands,  and  she  never  could  recov- 
er it  Having  resumed  her  encroaching, 
domineering  course  before  she  had  fairly 
recovered  her  strength,  she  broke  down 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  though 
tveo  than  the  fUl  extent  of  her  weak- 


ness was  not  generally  understood.  It 
is  an  amusement  to  read  works  that  were 
written  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and 
Charles  H,  in  which  Spain  is  spoken  <^ 
as  a  great  power,  and  to  compare  the 
words  of  their  writers  with  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case.  If  we  were  to  fix  upon 
any  one  date  as  indicating  the  final  break- 
mg  down  €i  Austrian  Spdn,  it  would  be 
tiie  year  1659,  when  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  made,  and  when  the  old 
rival  of  France  became  virtually  her  vas- 
sal From  that  time  we  must  date  the 
beginning  of  that  strange  interference  in 
Spanish  affairs  which  has  formed  so  much 
of  the  public  business  <^  France,  where- 
by one  of  the  proudest  of  peoples  have 
become,  as  it  were,  provincials  to  one 
of  the  vainest  of  peoples.  It  is  true  thai 
there  were  more  wars  between  Austrian 
Spain  and  France,  but  they  served  only 
to  show  that  the  former  had  lost  the  pow- 
er to  contend  with  her  rival,  who  might 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  empire 
of  Philip  II.  should  fall  to  pieces,  and  fur- 
nish ^il  to  those  strong  nations  that 
watch  over  the  beds  of  mck  men  in  puiv 
^e. 

The  state  of  decay  in  which  the  first 
Bourbon  king  of  Spain  found  his  inheri- 
tance, in  1701,  is  well  known.  The  War 
of  the  Succesnon  soon  followed,  and  Spain 
was  shorn  of  some  of  her  most  magnifi- 
cent foreign  possessions.  All  that  she 
had  held  in  Flanders  was  lost, — and  so 
were  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  Sardinia, 
and  the  Milanese,  and  other  lands  that 
had  been  ruled,  and  wellnigh  mined,  by 
the  Austro-Burgundian  kings.  The  Eng- 
lish had  Gibraltar,  and  were  holding  Mi- 
norca alsa  Bourbon  Spain  was  not  to  be 
Austrian  Spain,— that  was  clear.  But  this 
trimming  and  pruning  of  the  Peninsular 
monarchy  were  very  useful  to  it;  and 
Spain,  having  been  ploughed  up  by  the 
swOtad  for  twelve  succesdve  years,  was  in 
condition  to  yield  something  beyond  what 
it  had  produced  since  the  deaUi  of  Phil- 
ip n.  Accordingly,  under  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Italian  Alberoni,  Spain  be- 
came rapidly  powerful;  and  could  that 
remarkable  statetman  have  confined  hie 
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labors  to  affairs  purely  Spanish  in  their 
character  and  purpose,  that  country  might 
have  taken,  and  have  continued  to  hold, 
the  first  place  in  Europe.  He,  however, 
with  all  his  talents,  was  intellectoally  de- 
ficient in  some  important  respects,  and  so 
all  his  schemes  came  to  nought,  and  b« 
fell  He  tried  to  effect  too  much,  and 
.though  fiiUy  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
peace  to  Spain,  he  pluuged  into  war.  He 
did,  in  fact,  what  the  rulers  of  Spain  are 
doing  to-day:  he  sought  to  restcnre  the 
jold  Castilian  influence  by  engaging  the 
country  in  wars  thai  would  have  beea 
foolish,  even  if  they  had  not  been  un- 
just, when  he  should  have  continued  to 
direct  all  his  attention  to  its  intemai 
affairs.  Had  he  been  at  the  head  of  any 
other  than  a  Spanish  ministry,  Alberoni 
would  probably  have  borne  himself  ra- 
tionally; but  there  is  something  in  the 
politics  of  Spain  that  affects  even  the 
wisest  of  heads,  often  turning  them,  as 
it  were,  and  rendering  their  owners  the 
strangest  (tf  carioatures.  It  is  sometimes 
aaid  that  the  most  Irish  of  the  pec^le  of 
Ireland  are  those  who  have  come  latest 
into  the  green  island,  there  being  som^ 
thing  in  its  air  and  soil  that  soon  con- 
verts the  stranger  into  a  true  Hibernian 
in  all  moral  respects ;  but  the  remark  is 
more  applicable  to  Spain  than  to  Ireland, 
as  in  the  former  country  foreign  states- 
men have  more  than  once  made  l^anish 
poMcy  ridiculous  by  taking  that  one  step 
which  separates  that  quality  from  the  sub- 
lime. What  in  the  person  of  a  Castilian 
is  at  the  worst  but  Quixotic  becomes  in 
the  foreigner,  or  man  of  foreign  descent, 
the  merest  burlesque  upon  statesmanship. 
Alberoni's  fall  did  not  imply  the  fidi 
of  Spain.  The  renewal  of  vigor  that  sl» 
had  gained  under  his  direction  was  suffi- 
ciently great  to  carry  her  well  through 
more  than  seventy  years,  during  which 
^e  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  France, 
the  Empire,  and  Great  Britain,  and  £» 
most  of  the  time  was  the  superior  of  Rua* 
sia  and  Prussia,  whose  Eun^pean  great- 
ness did  not  begin  until  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  become 
somewhat  advanced.    It  is  difficnlt  lor 


^  men  of  to-day  to  mideistaiid  that 
Spain  was  really  a  great  power  under 
the  Bourbon  kings,  down  to  the  first  yean 
of  the  French  Bevohition.  We  have  seen 
her,  until  very  recently,  a  country  of  lit- 
tle mot^  European  account  than  Port- 
ogal;  and  that  she  should,  hot  eighty 
years  since,  have  tnated  with  England 
as  equal  with  equi^  after  having  assisted 
at  the  work  of  England's  humiliation,  it 
is  hard  to  ooainehend.  But  such  was 
the  fact  Seveatal  of  the  Spanish  states- 
men of  the  last  century  were  yerj  supe- 
rior men,  the  kingd<»n  itself  was  strong, 
and  the  Indies  did  not  experience  anf 
disturbances  oalculated  seriously  to  em- 
barrass the  motheiHMmntiy.  Then  the 
dose  union  Uiat  was  brought  about  ba- 
tween  Franoe  and  Spain,  in  the  eariy 
4ays  of  Charies  IH  and  the  last  days  of 
Louis  XY.,  had  no  unimportant  effect 
on  the  finrtunes  of  Spain.  The  Pocte  d« 
FamUU  was  one  of  the  greatest  politicai 
transactions  of  those  days.  It  was  effect- 
ed just  a  hnndred  years  ago,  and  but  ibr 
the  occurrence  of  i^e  French  Bevc^utioii 
it  would  have  proved  most  firaitful  of  re- 
markable events.  Had  it  never  been 
made,  it  may  well  be  doobted  if  the 
American  Revolution  could  have  been  a 
euccessM  movement  That  Bevolnfion 
France  was  bound  to  support,  both  by 
interest  and  by  sentiment ;  and  the  Fam- 
ily-Compact enabled  her  to  take  Spam 
on  to  the  side  of  America,  where  it  is 
evident  that  her  interests  scarcely  ceoid 
have  taken  her;  and  Spain's  aid,  which 
was  liberally  affoided,  was  neceasaiy  to 
the  success  of  our  anoestors.  That  it 
was  possiMe  thus  to  place  Spain  was 
owing  to  one  of  those  dii^>lay8  of  English 
insolence  that  have  made  the  islanders 
abhorred  by  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  of 
ahnost  every  land.  "Charles  IH.  of 
Spain,"  says  Maeaulay,  ^  had  early  con- 
ceived a  deadly  hatred  of  England. 
Twenty  years  before,  when  he  was  King 
oi  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  had  been  eager 
to  join  the  coalition  against  Maria  The- 
resa. But  an  EngMsh  fleet  had  sudden- 
ly a{^>eared  in  the  Bay  of  Ni^es.  Aa 
En^^ish  captain  had  landed,  had  pro- 
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oeeded  lo  the  palace^  had  laid  a  watck 
oo  the  table,  aiid  had  told  his  Majesfy 
tiiat  within  an  hoar  a  treaty  of  neatral- 
itj  most  be  signed,  or  a  bombanlment 
would  commence.  The  treatj  was  sign- 
ed ;  the  squadron  sailed  out  of  the  bay 
twenty-foor  hoars  after  it  had  sailed  in ; 
and  from  that  day  the  ruling  passion  of 
^  humbled  prince  was  aversion  to  the 
English  name.  He  was  at  length  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  might  h(^  to  gratp 
iiy  that  passion.  He  had  recently  be- 
come King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  He 
saw,  with  envy  and  apprehension,  the 
triumphs  of  our  navy,  and  the  rapid  e^ 
tension  of  our  colonial  empire.  He  was 
*  Bourbon,  and  sympathized  with  the  dis- 
tress of  the  house  from  which  he  v^mnp 
He  was  a  Spaniard;  and  no  Spaniard 
could  bear  to  see  Gibraltar  and  Minorca 
in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  power.  Im- 
pelled by  such  feelings,  Charles  conclud- 
ed a  secret  treaty  with  France.  By  this 
treaty,  known  as  the  Family-Compact» 
the  two  powers  bound  themselves,  not  in 
eaq>ress  words,  but  by  the  clearest  impli- 
cation, to  make  war  on  England  ii^  com- 
mon." Such  was  the  origin  of  an  alli- 
ance that  changed  the  fate  of  Amerio, 
and  which  might  have  done  as  much  for 
Europe  but  for  the  fall  of  the  French 
Bourbons.  The  statesmen  of  En^and, 
with  that  short^htedness  which  is  the 
badge  of  all  their  tribe,  were  nnising  the 
power  of  Bussia,  at  an  enonnous  ex- 
pease,  in  order  that,  at  a  still  greater  ex- 
pense, their  grandsons  mig^t  attempt  the 
bfidling  of  that  power,  in  which  they  soo- 
oeeded  about  as  well  as  did  Doria  in  bri- 
dling the  horses  of  St  Mark.  The  parti- 
tion of  Poland  showed  what  Europe  had 
most  to  foar,  and  French  statemen  were 
preparing  for  the  Northern  blast,  while 
those  of  England,  accocding  to  one  of 
their  own  number,  who  was  a  Secretary 
of  State,  spoke  of  it  as  something  indeed 
inconsistent  with  national  equity  and  pub- 
Ho  honor,  and  therefose  engaging  their 
aaster^s  disapprobation,  bat  as  not  so  im- 
aediately  interestbg  as  to  deserve  his  in- 
taipoeition.  Time,  however,  woold  have 
InxNighl  England  right,  from  regard  to 


her  own  safety,  and  riie  would  have  unit- 
ed herself  with  France,  Spain,  and  N»> 
pies  to  resist  Busrian  encroachments;  and 
Austria,  it  may  be  asumed,  would  have 
gone  with  the  West  and  the  South  against 
the  North,  for  her  statesmen  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  see  that  the  partition  of  Poland 
was  adverse  to  their  oountr3r's  interests, 
and  the  part  they  had  in  that  most  in- 
iquitous of  modem  transactions  was  tak- 
en rather  flxm  fear  than  from  ambition. 
They  coald  not  prevent  a  robbery,  and 
so  they  aided  in  it,  and  shared  in  iSbfb 
vpcSL  But  the  revolntionary  stonn  came, 
and  broke  up  the  old  European  systeok 
Passional  politics  took  the  place  of  diph>> 
macy,  and  party-spirit  usurped  that  of 
patriotism.  It  was  the  age  d'the  Befer> 
mation  repeated,  and  men  could  hail  the 
defeats  of  their  own  country  with  joy,  be- 
cause their  eoontry  and  their  party  were 
on  opposite  sides  in  the  grand  struggle 
which  opinione  were  making  for  supreme 
acy. 

In  that  sterm  Spain  broke  down,  but 
not  until  she  had  exhibited  considerable 
power  in  war,  first  with  France,  and  then 
as  the  aUy  of  France.  Her  navy  was 
honorably  distinguished,  though  unfortu- 
nate, at  St  Vincent  and  Trafelgar,  and 
elsewhere,  showing  that  Spanish  valor 
was  not  extinct  Napoleon  L,  unequal 
to  bearing  well  the  good-fortune  that  had 
been  made  complete  at  Tilsit,  and  mad- 
dened by  the  soocess  of  England  in  her. 
piratical  attack  on  Denmark,  resolved  to 
add  Spain  to  his  empire,  virtually,  if  not  in 
terms.  He  was  not  content  with  having 
her  as  one  of  his  most  useful  and  submis- 
sive dependenciea,  whose  resouroes  were 
at  his  command  as  thoroughly  as  were 
those  of  Belgian  and  Lombardy,  but 
most  needs  insist  upon  havbg  her  throne 
at  his  disposal  Human  folly  never  per- 
petrated a  grosser  blunder  than  this,  and 
he  established  that "  Spanish  ulcer"  which 
nndermiaed  the  strength  of  tiw  most  mag- 
nificent empire  that  the  world  had  seen 
for  .ten  centuries ;  for,  if  his  empire  was 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  that  of  Philip 
n.,  in  othen  it  was  superior  to  the  Castil- 
Out  of  his  Mtkn  in  the  Pa- 
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ninfiula  grew  the  Pemnsular  War,  which 
was  to  the  Spain  of  our  age  what  the 
Sacceaflion  War  had  been  to  the  Spain  of  a 
century  earlier.  That  coantrjr  was  pre- 
pared by  it  for  another  reviyal,  which 
came  at  last,  but  which  also  came  slowly. 
Had  Ferdinand  YIL  been  a  wise  and 
truthful  man,  or  had  there  been  Spanish 
statesmen  citable  of  governing  both  mon- 
arch and  monarchy,  the  days  of  Alberoni 
would  have  been  repeated  before  1820. 
But  there  was  neither  an  honest  monarch 
nor  a  great  statesman  in  the  kingdom, 
and  Spain  daily  became  weaker  and  more 
contemptible.  Her  colonial  empire  dis- 
appeared, with  a  few  exceptions,  such 
as  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The  sun 
ceased  to  shine  constantly  on  that  empire 
which  had  been  warmed  by  his  beams 
through  three  centuries,  and  transferred 
that  honor  to  England.  Spanish  politics 
became  the  world's  scorn ;  and  a  French 
army,  acting  as  the  police  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  made 
Ferdinand  YH.  once  more  an  absolute 
king.  After  his  death,  a  civil  war  raged 
for  a  long  time  between  the  Christinos 
and  the  Carlists,  parties  which  took  their 
names  from  the  Queen-Mother  and  from 
Don  Carlos,  who  claimed  to  be  the  legit- 
imate King  of  the  Spains.  At  length  that 
war  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  throne 
of  Isabella  II.  appears  to  be  as  well  es- 
tablished as  was  that  of  Isabella  I. 

During  all  those  unhappy  years,  Spain 
bad,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  been  mak- 
ing progress.  Foreign  war  and  civil  war, 
and  political  convulsions  of  every  kind, 
had  been  eminently  useful  to  her.  The 
Arachne  webs  and  dust  of  ages  had  been 
blown  away  by  the  cannon  of  France 
and  England.  Old  ideas  were  exploded. 
Young  Spain  had  displaced  Old  Spain. 
A  generation  had  grown  up  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  antique  world.  In  spite 
of  repeated  invasions,  and  almost  unbrok- 
en bad  government,  and  colonial  losses 
such  as  no  other  country  ever  had  expe- 
rienced, the  material  power  of  Spun  had 
vastly  advanced  between  1808  and  1850. 
Since  1850  the  Spaniards  have  been  a 
prosperous  people,  and  every  year  has 


seen  their  power  increased ;  and  they  are 
now  demanding  for  their  country  admis- 
sion into  the  list  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  They  have  formed  a  numerous 
army,  and  a  navy  that  is  more  than  re- 
spectable. They  are  constructing  rail- 
ways, and  encouraging  business  in  all  its 
forms.  The  public  revenue  is  equal  to 
about  ninety  millions  of  our  money,  which 
would  liberally  provide  for  every  expen- 
diture that  the  Government  ought  to  make, 
but  which  cannot  meet  the  wants  of  diat 
Government,  because  the  Spanish  states- 
men of  1862  are  as  unwise  as  were  any 
of  their  predecessors,  most  of  whom  treat- 
ed the  dollar  as  if  it  contained  twelve 
dimes.  '*  To  spend  half  a  crown  out  of 
sixpence  a  day  **  requires  the  possession 
of  as  much  ingenuity  as  would,  if  ration- 
ally employed,  serve  to  convert  the  six- 
pence into  a  crown;  but  Spain  rarely 
permits  common  sense  to  govern  her  ac- 
tion, and  prefers  debt  to  prosperity,  when 
she  can  fairly  make  her  choice  between 
the  two.  As  to  her  public  morality,  a 
very  little  observation  proves  that  she  is 
not  an  iota  more  merciful  or  consistent 
now  than  she  was  when  she  banished  the 
Moriscos.  At  the  very  time  when  she  is 
engaged  in  making  war  on  Mexico  be- 
cause of  alleged  wrongs  received  at  the 
hands  of  that  country,  she  refuses  to  pay 
her  own  debts,  thus  placing  herself  on  the 
level  of  Mississippi,  which  can  raise  money 
to  aid  in  warring  against  the  Union,  and 
yet  will  not  liquidate  its  bonds,  wluch  are 
held  by  the  English  allies  of  American 
rebels.  This  does  not  promise  much  for 
the  future  of  Spain,  and  she  may  find  her 
armies  brought  to  a  stand  in  Mexico  from 
the  want  of  money ;  and  thus  will  be  re- 
peated the  blunder  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  victories  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Low  Countries  were  made  fruitless 
because  their  sovereign  was  unable  to  pay 
his  soldiers,  and  so  they  became  mutineers 
at  the  very  time  when  it  was  most  requir 
rite  that  their  loyalty  should  be  perfect,  in 
order  that  the  Castilian  ascendency  might 
be  entirely  restored.  Spain  walks  in  a 
circle,  and  she  repeats  the  follies  of  her 
past  with  a  pertinacity  that  would  seem 
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lo  bdieate,  diat,  while  she  has  forgotten 
ereiythiDg,  she  has  learned  nothing. 

This  third  revival  of  Spain  has  been 
attended  with  a  liberal  exhibition  of  the 
same  follies  which  we  know  it  was  her 
enstom  to  display  after  preceding  revi- 
Tab.  Instead  of  attending  to  her  internal 
affairs,  which  demanded  all  her  attention 
and  the  nse  of  all  her  means,  she  has 
plunged  into  the  great  sea  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, with  the  view,  it  should  seem,  of  b»- 
ing  admitted  formally  into  the  list  of  lead- 
ing European  Powers.  That  she  should 
desire  a  first  place  is  by  no  means  discred- 
itable to  her;  but  her  manner  of  seeking 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  childish,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  country  that  has  had  so  much 
experience.  That  place  which  she  seeks 
can  never  long  be  denied  to  any  European 
nation  which  is  really  strong,  and  modem 
strength  does  not  consist  merely  in  great 
fleets  and  armies,  to  be  employed  in  a^ 
tacking  the  weak,  and  in  promoting  a 
0}rstem  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  countries.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  opinion  of  Spanish  statesmen,  if  they 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  actions.  No 
sooner  did  Spain  begin  to  feel  her  strength, 
than  she  detennined  to  make  other  coun- 
tries feel  it,  in  a  very  disagreeable  fesh- 
ion.  She  directed  her  attention  to  Italy, 
and  nothing  but  a  salutary  dread  of  Na- 
poleon nL  prevented  her  from  becoming 
the  champion  of  all  the  tyrants  and  abuses 
of  that  country.  It  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed that  she  meant  to  revive  hw  pre- 
tensions to  territorial  rule  in  the  Italian 
Peninsula,  and  to  contend  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  state  of  things  which  there  end- 
ed with  the  ending  of  the  Austro-Burgnn- 
dian  rule  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in  1700 ; 
and  though  it  would  have  been  prepos- 
terous to  have  thought  such  pretensiooi 
possible  in  the  case  of  any  other  country, 
—  as  preposterous  as  it  would  be  to  sajH 
pose  England  capable  of  thinking  of  the 
restoration  of  her  power  over  the  United 
States, — yet  it  was  perfectly  reasonable 
to  believe  that  Spain  would  revive  claims 
tiiat  were  barred  by  the  lapse  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  No  statute  of  limitft- 
tions  is  known  to  her,  and  what  she  has 


held  once  she  thinks  herself  entitled  to 
reclaim  on  any  day  through  all  tune. 
Weakness  may  prevent  her  ftt>m  enfor- 
cing her  title,  but  that  title  never  becomes 
weak.  What  is  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
tiie  statesmen  of  Paris  and  London  is 
eminently  commonplace  in  those  of  the 
statesmen  of  Madrid,  who  are  the  most 
industrious  of  builders,  Chdteaux  en  £s- 
^Ni^ntf  employing  their  energies.  Although 
it  is  more  than  two  centuries  since  Porto- 
gal  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  they  have 
never  yet  given  up  the  hope  in  Spain  of 
adding  that  spirited  little  kingdom  to  die 
Peninsular  monarchy.  They  would  ab- 
sorb it,  as  so  many  other  kingdoms  have 
been  absorbed  by^e  power  that  has  issu- 
ed its  decrees  fronf  Madrid  and  Yallado- 
lid.  The  attack  made  by  Spain  on  Moroc- 
co was  a  silly  affair,  and  was  resolved  up- 
on only  to  convince  the  worid  that  Spain 
could  make  war  abroad,  a  point  in  whidi 
the  worid  felt  but  small  interest,  as  at  that 
time  it  was  not  thought  that  the  Spaniards 
would  seriously  endeavor  to  regain  their 
dd  American  possessions.  That  what  had 
been  lost  through  one  class  of  errors  would 
be  sought  through  resort  to  another  class 
of  erron,  it  entered  not  the  minds  of  men 
lo  conceive.  They  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  Spain  making  a  demand  on 
Holland,  with  the  view  of  restoring  in 
that  country  the  rule  that  was  lost  there 
in  the  days  of  Alva  and  Parma,  as  of  her 
entering  upon  a  war  for  a  second  con- 
quest of  Mexica  Nor  would  they  have 
been  astonished  by  the  breaking  out  of 
such  a  war,  had  it  not  been  for  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  American  Republic. 
America's  calamity  was  Spain's  opportn- 
nity.  She  had  been  successful  in  her  cm- 
•ade  against  the  modem  Moors,  becansa 
bad  government  had  unfitted  those  Mua- 
Bolmans  to  make  effectual  resistance  to 
her  well-led  and  well-appointed  armies, 
which  were  supported  by  well-equipped 
•hips.  Then,  flushed  with  victory,  and 
beholding  America  in  convulsions,  she 
resolved  to  direct  her  enei^es  against 
Mexico,  where,  unfortunately,  bad  gof^ 
emment  had  done  its  work  even  mora 
peif»cdy  than  it  had  been  done  in  Mo- 
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focco.  The  Spaniards  are  a  braye  and 
a  spirited  people,  but  their  condnct  in 
St  DcNooingo  and  th^  attadc  on  Meic- 
ioo  cannot  be  eited  as  eyidenoe  of  their 
bravery  and  spirit  Thej  never  woidd 
bare  dared  to  move  against  the  Me»canS| 
if  our  condition  bad  remained  what  it  wm 
bvt  eighteen  months  ago ;  and  yet  tbey 
bad  just  as  good  oaose  to  assail  them  in 
the  summer  of  1860  as  thej  now  bare  in 
the  winter  of  1862.  All  the  grovnds  of 
complaint  that  tbej  bare  against  Me»co 
were  in  existence  dien,  —  but  we  beard 
of  no  modem  Spanish  Armada  at  that 
time,  and  might  then  as  rationally  have 
expected  to  see  a  French  fleet  in  die  St 
Lawrence  as  a  Spani^  fleet  in  the  Mex- 
ican Grulf.  The  Anrorican  sword  was 
then  sharp,  and  the  American  shield 
broad,  and  so  Spain  stayed  her  cbiTal- 
roos  hand.  Her  conduct  is  as  bad  as  was 
car  own,  when  we  *' picked  a  qnarrri'' 
with  Mexico,  and  bestowed  upon  her 
weak  back  Ibe  blows  we  should  have  ▼i»> 
ited  on  ^  stoat  shoulders  of  England. 
Our  Mexican  contest  was  the  effect  of 
our  fear  of  a  stronger  adversary.  We 
bad  brought  tiie  Oregon  question  to  suck 
a  point  that  it  was  difficult  to  av(nd  war 
with  Great  Britam.  The  West  bad  beea 
cheated  by  the  cry  for  "the  whole  of 
Oregon,"  and  the  men  who  bad  got  up 
that  cry  were  afraid  to  face  the  people 
^hom  they  had  deceived  by  the  light  of 
common  day;  and  so  we  had  the  Mex^ 
loan  War  improvised,  to  distract  pubHe 
attention  from  the  lame  and  impotent 
manner  in  which  we  had  settled  the  Ore^ 
gon  question.  Having  kissed  the  Briton's 
boot,  it  became  necessary  to  soothe  oar 
axasperated  feelings  by  applying  our  owm 
boot  to  die  person  (^  the  Aatec.  The 
man  having  been  too  much  for  us,  we 
were  bound  to  give  the  boy  a  sound  bea#> 
lag,  and  that  beating  he  received.  True, 
we  bad  cause  of  quarrel  with  Mexico, 
which  we  had  long  overlooked,  and  whicb 
bad  seklom  moved  us  to  anger,  and  never 
io  the  point  of  falling  foul,  until  we  had 
become  excessively  angry  both  with  the 
English  and  oursdves;  and  equally  tme 
is  it  that  Spain  has  some  reason  to  make 


Mexico  feel  the  weight  of  her  arm,  now 
that  it  has  become  strong  agab,  —  but, 
imitating  our  prudence,  she  has  chosen 
her  own  time  for  callmg  Mexico  to  ac- 
count AH  ehivalrous  nations  are  partial 
to  this  forth  of  riiabbiness ;  and  thongfa  we 
are  told  that  honor  is  the  distinction  of  a 
monarchy,  we  see  that  under  the  Spanish 
monarchy  its  requireBKnts  can  be  di^ 
pensed  with  when  a  gain  can  be  secured 
by  walking  in  the  path  of  dishonor. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Spain  is  base 
toward  Mexico,  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
perfecdy  intdiligible,  which  is  generally 
the  case  with  things  of  the  kind.  Mnc^ 
fault  has  been  found  with  Spain  by  our 
Unionists  because  she  has  exhibited  soma 
partiality  for  the  Secesmonists,  and  ap^ 
parently  is  ready  to  go  as  far  as  England 
means  to  go  in  helping  them  to  tbe  fuH 
ei\|oyment  ci  independence  and  national 
life.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  that  it  was 
tiie  South,  not  the  Noxth,  which  fevered 
the  ^  acquisition  "  of  Cuba  by  force,  fraud, 
or  felsehood,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces; that  tbe  men  who  met  at  Ostend, 
and  proclaimed  that  Cuba  must  be  ours, 
were  Democrats,  not  Republicans;  and 
that  Ibe  buccaneers  who  used  to  fit  out 
expeditions  for  tbe  redemption  of  the 
**  faitbfal "  island  from  Spanish  rule  were 
Southrons)  while  other  l^throns  refused 
to  convict  tbose  buccaneers  who  were 
tried  at  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere 
m  Secessia,  of  being  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  America  and  of  na- 
tions. And  it  is  asked,  with  looks  of 
wonder,  ^  How  can  Spain  be  so  blind  to 
her  interests,  and  so  regardless  of  insalia 
that  ordinarily  disturb  even  the  mildesk 
of  nations,  as  to  sympathiae  with  and  aid 
her  enemies,  men  who,  if  successful  in 
tbeir  present  purpose,  would  be  sure  to 
attack  Cuba,  to  help  themselves  to  Mexi- 
co, and  to  become  masters  of  all  tbe  Span- 
ish-American countries  on  this  conti- 
nent ?  "  Pertinent  to  tbe  matter  as  this 
question  is,  l^ain  has  an  answer  to  give 
that  would  be  very  much  to  the  point 
^  IVue,"  she  might  say,  *«  it  was  the  South 
tiiat  sent  land  pirates  to  Cuba,  and  it  was 
a  Federal  Govenuaent  that  was  doin»- 
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sated  by  Soulhroos  that  used  to  inaalt  us 
aemiannually  by  insiBdsg  that  we  should 
part  with  Cuba,  though  we  should  as  soon 
bare  thought  of  sellmg  Cadiz.  But  it 
iraa  the  American  Government,  which 
^ke  in  the  name  of  the  whole  American 
nation,  that  made  the  demand  £ar  Cuba, 
and  which  protected  the  pirates.  Had 
you  made  war  on  us  to  obtain  possesion 
of  Cuba,  as  you  would  have  done  but  for 
Uke  occurrence  of  your  civil  troubles,  that 
war  would  have  been  waged  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  not  by  the  South  and  by 
tbe  Democratic  party.  It  would  have 
been  the  work  of  you  all,  of  Republicans 
as  wen  as  Democrats,  of  Yankees  as  well 
as  Southrons,  of  Abqlitionists  as  well  as 
Blayeholders.  There  would  have  come 
•ol<£en  from  your  Southern  States,  to 
tear  from  the  Spanish  monarchy  its  most 
Tafaiable  foreign  possession ;  but  whence 
would  have  come  the  men  who  would 
have  manned  your  fleets,  that  would 
have  acted  with  your  armies,  protecting 
tiieir  landing,  and  thus  alone  making 
Cuba's  conquest  possible  ?  They  would 
have  been  Northern  men,  New-England- 
eta  and  New-Yorkers,  perhaps  descend- 
ants of  some  of  the  very  men  who  helped 
to  conquer  a  portion  of  the  island  a  cen- 
tmy  aga  It  was  American  strength  that 
we  feared,  not  the  strength  of  the  North 
at  diat  of  the  Souths  for  neither  of  which 
do  we  care.  Who  would  have  furnished 
die  capital  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war?  Who  but  the  rich  me^i  of  the 
North  ?  Money  is  the  sinew  of  all  war, 
fiareign  and  civil,  and  not  a  little  of  that 
Northern  capital  which  we  have  seen  so 
lavishly  poured  out  in  aid  of  the  Union 
would  have  been  subscribed  in  aid  of  a 
project  to  bring  the  curse  of  disunion 
upon  our  country.  You  know  thb  to  be 
the  £u;t,  and  we  challenge  you  as  truth- 
hl  men  to  deny  it,  that  for  many  years 
it  has  been  a  favorite  idea  with  some  of 
your  statesmen,  and  not  of  leaders  of  the 
Donocratic  party  only,  to  stave  off  the 
troubles  that  were  rapidly  growing  out 
of  the  slavery  question,  by  having  re- 
oonrse  to  a  'distraction'  based  on  the 
acqidsitioD  of  Cuba.  You  know,  or  ought 


to  know,  that  the  very  man  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
was  advised,  at  the  North,  in  1853,  to 
pursue  such  a  course  with  regard  to  Cu- 
ba, he  being  then  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  Pierce  administration,  as 
should  *'  distract'  American  attention  £rom 
slavery  as  a  local  matter;  and  that  he 
thought  this  Northern  advice  good,  and 
would  have  given  the  administration's 
support  to  the  project  it  involved,  and 
probably  with  success,  and  to  our  great 
loss  and  disgrace,  when  a  new  turn  was 
given  to  your  strange  politics  by  (he 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  a  movement  that 
has  brought  safety  to  us,  and  loss  and 
disgrace  upon  yourselves.  We  admit 
that  your  cause  is  the  cause  of  law,  of 
order,  and  of  constitutional  freedom ;  but 
why  should  we  desire  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  law,  of  order,  and  of  constitutional 
freedom  in  the  United  States,  when  that 
triumph  would  be  but  preliminary  to  a  tri- 
umph over  our  own  country  ?  Had  your 
internal  peace  been  continued  for  ten 
years  longer,  your  free  population  would 
have  reached  to  forty  millions,  and  your 
wealth  would  have  grown  at  a  greats 
rate  than  your  population.  You  would 
have  been  able  to  give  law  to  America, 
and  you  would,  under  one  plausible  pre- 
text or  another,  have  taken  possession 
of  all  the  European  colonies  of  the  Occi- 
dent Nothmg  short  of  a  European  al- 
liance could  have  prevented  your  be- 
coming supreme  from  the  region  of  eter- 
nal snows  to  the  regions  of  eternal  blo(»B ; 
and  such  an  alHance  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  form,  as  there  are  nations  in 
Europe  that  would  have  been  as  ready  to 
back  you  in  your  day  of  strength  as  they 
are  now  both  ready  and  anxious  to  back 
your  enemy  in  this  your  hour  of  weakness. 
In  plain  words,  it  is  for  our  interest  that 
you  should  fall ;  and  as  your  fall  can  be 
best  promoted  through  the  success  of  the 
Secessionists,  therefore  do  we  give  them 
our  moral  support,  and  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  struggle  to  establish  their 
national  freedom  on  the  basis  of  everlast- 
ing slavery.    Why  should  we  not  syn»* 
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pathize  ^th  them,  and  even  aid,  at  an 
early  day,  in  raising  the  blockade  of  their 
ports  ?  Are  they  not  domg  our  work  ? 
As  to  their  seizure  of  Spanish- American 
countries,  it  would  be  long  before  they 
could  attempt  an  extension  of  their  do- 
minion ;  and  by  reestablishing  our  rule 
over  Mexico  we  shall  be  in  condition  to 
bridle  them  for  fifty  years  to  come,  even 
if  they  should  remain  united.  But  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  they  would  con- 
tinue united.  What  Mexico  has  been, 
that  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  be. 
The  revolutions,  the  j9rontinctamtento«,  the 
murders,  and  the  robberies  which  it  is  our 
intention  to  banish  from  Mexico,  would 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, in  which  Secession  would  do  its 
perfect  work.  Such  things  are  the  natu- 
ral fruits  of  the  Secession  tree,  which  is  as 
poisonous  as  the  upas  and  as  productive 
as  the  palm.  You  we  shall  have  no  oo- 
canon  to  fear,  as,  once  cut  down,  Europe 
would  never  again  permit  you  to  endan- 
ger the  integrity  of  the  possessions  of  any 
of  her  countries  in  the  West" 

Such  might  be  the  language  of  Spain 
in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  our 
Unionists,  and  although  it  embodies  noth- 
ing but  the  intensest  selfishness,  it  would 
not  be  the  worse  diplomatic  expression 
on  that  account  When  was  diplomacy 
otherwise  than  sordid  in  its  nature? 
When  was  it  the  custom  with  nations 
to  ''  spare  the  humble  and  subdue  the 
proud"?  Never.  The  Romans  said  that 
such  was  their  practice,  but  every  page 
of  their  bloody  history  gives  the  lie  to 
the  poetical  boast  It  is  the  humble  who 
are  subdued,  and  the  proud  who  are  spar> 
ed.  Good  Samaritans  are  rare  characters 
among  men,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
Grood  Samaritan  among  nations?  The 
custom  of  nations  is  far  worse  than  was 
the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  would 
not  relieve  the  man  who  had  fallen  among 
thieves.  They  simply  abstained  from  do- 
ing good,  while  nations  unite  their  pow- 
ers to  annoy  and  annihilate  the  distressed. 
There  is,  it  is  probable,  an  understanding 
existing  between  France,  England,  and 
Spain  to  aid  the  Southern  Confederacy 


at  an  early  day,  and  when  we  shall  have 
become  sufiiciently  reduced  to  admit  of 
their  giving  such  aid  without  hazard  to 
themselves,  they  being  little  inclined  to 
engage  in  hazardous  wars. 

In  one  respect  the  reconquest  of  Mex- 
ico by  Spain  would  prove  beneficial  to 
us.  If  the  Southern  Confederacy  should 
be  established  through  the  action  of  for- 
eign powers,  it  would  be  for  our  interest 
that  Mexico  should  have  a  strong  govern- 
ment ruling  over  a  united  people.  If  the 
anarchical  condition  of  Mexico  should  be 
continued,  that  country  would  afibrd  a 
fine  field  for  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  all  the  lawless  spirits  of  the  South,  who 
could  be  precipitate'd  upon  it  to  the  great 
gain  of  their  countrymen ;  and  England, 
in  pursuance  of  her  great  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  creating  markets  for  cotton  and 
cottons,  would  encourage  the  Confeder- 
ates to  enter  Mexico.  But  if  Mexico 
should  be  converted  into  an  orderly  coun* 
try,  and  have  an  army  capable  of  treat- 
ing buccaneers  as  the  Spanish  army  treat- 
ed Lopez  and  his  followers,  it  would  be 
no  place  for  the  discharged  soldiers  of 
Davis  and  Stephens.  They  would  have 
to  stay  at  home,  and  they  would  make  of 
that  home  a  hell.  The  welfare  of  the 
North  would  be  promoted  by  the  misery 
of  the  Southrons,  who  ought  to  be  made 
to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  their  extraor- 
dinary crime.  Without  provocation,  and 
making  of  that  want  of  provocation  aa 
absolute  boast,  they  have  brought  war 
upon  their  country,  and  are  endeavoring 
to  spread  its  fiames  over  the  world.  The 
misery  they  have  wrought  is  incalculable, 
and  no  narrative  of  it,  let  it  be  as  minute 
and  as  detailed  as  it  could  be  made,  will 
ever  furnish  a  full  picture  of  it  It  would 
be  but  the  merest  justice,  that  men  who 
make  war  in  the  spirit  of  wantonness  be 
compelled  to  drink  off  the  red  cup  they 
have  filled,  to  the  very  lees.  Such  would 
probably  be  their  doom,  should  they  pre- 
vail The  least  successful  thing  to  them 
would  be  success. 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  re- 
vival of  Spanish  power  is  to  be  lasting  in 
its  nature;  and  if  Spain  should  fall  as 
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•oddenlj  as  she  has  risen,  the  waj  to 
Mexico  would  be  open  to  the  Southrons, 
who  might  then  and  there  add  so  tremens 
donslj  to  the  dominions  of  King  Cotton 
as  to  make  him  even  more  powerful  than 
erer  he  has  been  in  the  imagination  of 
his  votaries^  —  and  they  have  ranked  him 
only  one  step  below  the  DeviL  Spanish 
reviTals  are  so  much  like  certidn  other 
revivals,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  followed 
by  reaction,  leaving  the  unduly  excited 
subject  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever. 
European  affairs,  too,  may  demand  Spain's 
attention,  and  require  her  to  leave  Mex- 
ico to  take  care  of  herselfl  Europe  is 
full  of  causes  of  war,  occasion  for  waging 


which  must  soon  arise.  The  American 
war  has  tended  to  the  pnnnotion  of  peace 
in  Europe,  but  that  cannot  be  much  lon- 
ger maintained.  Let  war  break  out  in 
Europe,  and  Spain  would  probably  feel 
herself  called  upon  to  assume  a  principal 
part  in  it,  and  Uien  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy would  be  at  liberty  to  spread  sla- 
very over  the  finest  cotton  country  on 
earth,  under  the  patronage  of  England, 
which  hates  slavery,  but  worships  its  re- 
sults. The  future  of  Mexico  it  lies  in 
the  power  of  the  American  Union  to 
decide,  and  our  armies  are  contending 
as  much  for  Mexican  freedom  as  they 
are  for  American  nationality. 


A  BAFT  THAT  NO  MAN  MADE, 


I  AM  a  soldier :  but  my  tale,  this  time, 
as  not  of  war. 

The  man  of  whom  the  Muse  talked  to 
the  blind  bard  of  old  had  grown  wise  in 
wayfaring.  He  had  seen  such  men  and 
cities  as  the  sun  shines  on,  and  the  great 
wonderB  of  land  and  sea;  and  he  had  vis- 
ited the  farther  countries,  whose  indwell- 
ers,  having  been  once  at  home  in  the 
green  fields  and  under  the  sky  and  roofs 
of  the  cheery  earth,  were  now  gone  forth 
and  forward  into  a  dim  and  shadowed 
land,  firom  which  they  found  no  backward 
path  to  these  old  haunts,  and  their  old 
k)ves :  — 
'Bipi  KoL  ve^iXg  KtKohfftfiivoi'  oMi  wm* 

abrodc 
'B£Xu)(  faiduv  KoradipKtrtu  iiaivecatv, 

(MLxi. 

At  die  Charter-House  I  learned  the 
story  of  the  King  of  Ithaca,  and  read  it 
for  something  better  than  a  task ;  and 
Mice,  though  1  have  never  seen  so  many 
cities  as  the  much -wandering  man,  nor 
grown  so  wise,  yet  have  heard  and  seen 
and  remembered,  for  myself,  words  and 
things  from  crowded  streets  and  fairs  and 
shows  and  wave-washed  quays  and  mur- 


murous market-places,  in  many  lands; 
and  for  his  KtfifupU/v  dv6puv  dnf^» — his 
people  wrapt  in  cloud  and  vapor,  whom 
**  no  glad  sun  finds  with  his  beams,"  — 
have  been  borne  along  a  perilous  path 
through  thick  mists,  among  the  crashing 
ice  of  the  Upper  Atlantic,  as  well  as  swel- 
tered upon  a  Southern  sea,  and  have  learn- 
ed something  of  men  and  something  of 
God. 

1  was  in  Newfoundland,  a  lieutenant  of 
Boyal  Engineers,  in  Major  Gore's  time, 
and  went  about  a  good  deal  among  the 
people,  in  surveying  for  Government 
One  of  my  old  friends  there  was  Skipper 
Benjie  Westham,  of  Brigus,  a  shortish, 
stout,  bald  man,  with  a  cheerful,  honest 
ftce  and  a  kind  voice;  and  he,  mend- 
ing a  caplin-eeine  one  day,  told  me  this 
story,  which  1  will  try  to  tell  afler  him. 

We  were  upon  the  high  ground,  be- 
yond where  the  church  stands  now,  and 
Prudence,  the  fisherman's  daughter,  and 
Ralph  Barrows,  her  husband,  were  with 
Skipper  Benjie  when  he  began ;  and  I  had 
an  hour  by  the  watch  to  spend.  The 
neighborhood,  all  about,  was  still ;  the  on- 
ly men  who  were  in  right  were  so  far  off* 
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that  w»h6aid  nothing  fixnn  them;  noirmd 
wtm  flturing  near  as,  and  a  elow  sui  ooakl 
be  Men  outside.  £verjtJmig  was  right  £}r 
listening  and  telling. 

« I  can  tell  'ee  what  I  rid*  mysdf,  Sir," 
8ttd  Skipper  Benjie.  "  It  is  n'  like  a  8tor3r 
that 's  put  down  in  books :  it 's  on'y  like 
what  we  plantersf  tells  of  a  winter's  night 
or  sech :  but  it  's  feduriy  nrabbe,  an'  'ee 
won't  expect  much  off  a  man  as  could  n' 
never  read, — not  so  much  as  BiUe  or 
Frayer-Book,  even." 

Skipper  Benjie  looked  just  like  what 
he  was  diought:  a  true-hearted,  healthy 
man,  a  good  fishennan,  and  a  good  sea- 
man. There  was  no  need  of  any  one's 
saying  it;  So  I  only  waited  till  he  went 
on  speaking. 

«<  'T  was  one  time  I  goad  to  tii'  loe, 
Sir.  I  never  goed  but  once,  an'  't  was 
a'most  the  first  Vyage  ever  was,  ef  't  was 
n'  the  very  first ;  an'  't  was  the  last  for 
me,  an'  worse  agen  for  the  rest-part  o' 
that  crew,  that  never  goed  no  more  I  'T 
was  tarrible  sad  douns  wT  tiiey  \ " 

This  preface  was  accompanied  by  some 
preliminary  handling  of  the  caplin-seine, 
also,  to  find  out  the  broken  places  and 
get  them  about  him.  Ralph  and  Fhidence 
deftly  helped  him.  Then,  making  his  sto- 
ry wait,  after  this  opening,  he  took  one 
hole  to  begin  at  in  mending,  chose  his 
seat,  and  drew  the  seine  up  to  his  knee. 
At  the  same  time  I  got  nearer  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  family  by  persuading  the 
planter  (who  yielded  with  a  pleasant 
smile)  to  let  me  try  my  hand  at  the  net- 
ting. Prudence  quietly  took  to  herself  a 
share  of  the  work,  and  Ralph  alone  was 
unbusied. 

"  They  calls  th'  Ice  a  wicked  place, 
—  Sundays  an'  weekin  days  all  alike; 
an'  to  my  seemun  it  's  a  cruel,  bloody 
place,  jes'  so  weU, — but  not  all  thinks 
alike,  surely. — Rafe,  lad,  mubbe  'ee  'd 
ruther  go  down  cove-ways,  an'  overhaul 
the  punt  a  bit" 

Ralph,  who  perhaps  had  Stood  waiting 
for  the  very  dismissal  that  he  now  got,  as- 
sented and  left  us  three.  Prudence,  to 
be  sure,  looked  after  him  as  if  she  would 
♦  Saw.  f  Fishermen 


agood  deal  rather  go  witli Inm  than  stay; 
but  she  stayed,  nevertheless,  and  worked 
at  the  seine.  I  interpreted  to  myself 
Skipper  Benjie's  sending  away  of  one  of 
his  hearers  by  supporing  that  his  son-izt- 
law  had  often  heard  his  tales;  but  the 
planter  explained  himself:  — 

<*  '£e  sees,  Sir,  I  knocked  off  goun  to 
th'  Ice  becase  't  was  sech  a  tarrible  cruel 
place,  to  my  seemun.  They  swiles  ♦  be 
so  knowun  like,  —  as  knowun  as  a  dog, 
in  a  manner,  an'  lovun  to  their  own,  like 
Christens,  a'most,  more  than  bastes ;  an' 
they  'm  got  red  blood,  for  all  diey  lives 
most-pardy  in  water ;  an'  then  I  found  'em 
so  firiendly,  when  I  was  wantun  firiends 
badly.  But  I  s'pose  the  swile-fisheiy  's 
needful ;  an'  I  knows,  in  course,  that  even 
Chiistens'  blood  -'s  got  to  be  taken  some- 
times, when  it 's  bad  blood,  an'  I  would  n' 
be  childish  about  they  things :  on'y,  —  ef 
it 's  me, — when  I  can  live  by  fishun,  I 
don'  want  to  go  an'  club  an'  shoot  an'  cnt 
an'  slash  among  poor  harmless  things  that 
'ould  never  harm  man  or  'oman,  an'  'ould 
cry  great  tears  down  for  pity-sake,  an' 
got  a  sound  like  a  Christen:  I  'ould  n' 
like  to  go  a-swilun  for  gain, — not  after 
beun  among  'em,  way  I  was,  an3rwayB.'* 

This  apology  made  it  plain  that  Skip- 
per Benjie  was  large-hearted  enough,  or 
indulgent  enoug|h,  not  to  seek  to  strain 
others,  even  his  own  family,  up  to  his 
own  way  in  everything;  and  it  might 
eamly  be  thought  that  the  young  fisher- 
man had  different  feelings  about  sealing 
from  those  that  the  planter's  story  was 
meant  to  bring  out  All  being  ready,  he 
b^:an  his  tale  again:  — 

"  I  shipped  wi'  Skipper  Isral  Gooden, 
from  Carbonear:  the  schooner  was  the 
Baccaloue,  wi'  fbrty  men,  all  tdd.  T 
was  of  a  Sunday  mom'n  'e  'ould  sail, 
twel'th  day  o'  Msupch,  wi'  another  schoon- 
er in  company,  —  the  Sparrow.  There 
was  a  many  of  us  was  n'  too  good,  but 
we  thowt  wrong  of  'e's  takun  the  Lord's 
Day  to  'e'sself— Wull,  Sir,  afore  I  corned 
'ome,  I  was  in  a  great  desert  country,  an' 
floated  on  sea  wi'  a  monstrous  great  raft 
that  no  man  never  made,  creaknn  an' 
*Sed8. 
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erashtm  an'  groanan  aa*  tambhrn  an* 
wastun  an'  goun  to  pieces,  an'  no  man 
on  her  but  me,  an'  full  o^  fivun  things, — 
droadfull 

<<  About  a  fiTO  hours  ovt,  't  was,  wo 
first  sid  the  blink,*  an'  corned  up  wi'  th' 
Ice  about  off  Cape  BonaTis*.  We  Mi  in 
wi'  it  south,  an'  worked  up  nothe  along : 
but  we  did  n'  see  swiles  (br  two  or  three 
days  yet;  on'y  we  was  workun  along; 
pokun  the  cakes  of  ice  away,  an'  haul- 
un  through  wi'  main  strength  sometimes, 
holdun  on  wi'  bights  o'  ropes  out  o'  the 
bow;  an'  more  times,  agen,  in  clear  wa- 
ter: sometimes  mist  all  round  us,  'eo' 
could  n'  see  the  ship's  lenth,  sca'oe ;  an' 
more  timts  snow,  Jes*  so  thick ;  an'  ti^n 
a  gale  o*  wind,  mubbe,  would  a'knost  blow- 
all  the  spars  out  of  her,  seemunly. 

<«  We  kqp*  ngfat  o^  di'  other  sehoonery 
Bost-partly ;  an'  when  we  did  n'  keep  it, 
we  'd  get  it  agen.  So  one  night 't  was 
a  beantiful  moonfigfat  night:  I  think  I 
nerer  aid  a  moon  so  bright  as  that  moam 
wae ;  an'  such  lovely  sights  a  body  'ould  n* 
think  could  be  1  Little  islands,  an'  big« 
gar,  agen,  there  was,  on  every  hand, 
sUnun  so  bright,  wi*  great,  awfuUoc^mi 
Aadows!  an' then  the  sea  aU  blaok, be- 
tween !  They  did  look  so  beautifUl  as  ef 
a  body  could  go  an'  bide  on  'em,  in  aman* 
ner ;  an'  the  sky  was  Jos'  so  blue,  an'  the 
stars  all  shinun  out,  an'  the  moon  all  s» 
bright  I  I  never  looked  upon  the  Hke. 
An' so  I  stood  in  the  bows ;  an' I  don' know 
ef  I  thowt  o' God  first,  but  I  was  thinknn 
oT  my  girl  that  I  was  trotb-plight  wi'  then, 
an' a  many  tinngs,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we 
corned  upon  the  hardest  ice  we  'd  a-had; 
an'  into  it ;  an'  then,  wi'  pokun  an'  hanl- 
ua,  workun  ak»g.  An'  there  was  a  ay 
good  up,  — like  thecryofababby,1waa, 
asi'  I  thowt  mubbe  t  was  a  somethun  had 
got  upon  one  &  they  islands ;  but  I  said, 
agen,  *  How  could  it  ? '  an'  one  John  Har- 
ris said '^  thowt  t  was  a  biid.  Thenan- 
other  man  (Moflb  'e's  name  was)  stuied 
off  WI*  what  they  ealb  a  gaff,  (t  is  sorae- 
thnn  like  a  short  boat-ho(^,)  over  the 
bows,  an'  imi ;  an'  we  md  un  strike,  an' 

•  A  dun  gkn  CQ  the  horison,  from  the  fas- 
lofice. 


strike,  an'  we  hard  it  go  wump  t  wump ! 
an'  the  cry  goun  up  so  terrible  feelun, 
seemed  as  ef  'e  was  murdtmn  some  poor 
wild  Inden  child  'e  'd  a-found,  (on'y  mub- 
be 'e  would  n'  do  so  bad  as  that:  but 
there  've  a -been  tarrible  bloody,  cruel 
work  wi'  Indens  in  my  time,)  an'  then  'e 
oomed  back  wi'  a  ii^ite-coat  *  over  'e's 
shoulder ;  an'  tiie  poor  thing  was  n'  dead, 
but  cried  an'  soughed  like  any  poor  little 
babby." 

The  young  vrife  was  Tory  restless  at 
this  point,  and,  tisough  she  did  not  look 
ttp^  I  saw  her  tears.  The  stout  fishei^ 
man  smoothed  out  the  net  a  fittle  upon 
his  knee,  and  drew  it  in  closer,  and  hea^ 
ed  a  great  sigh :  he  did  not  k)ok  at  hie 
Bearers. 

^  When  'e  throwed  it  down,  it  wallop- 
ed, an'  cried,  an*  soughed, — an'  its  poor 
eyas  blinded  wi'bk>od  I  ('£e  sees,  Sir," 
said  die  planter,  by  way  of  excusing  his 
tenderness,  **  they  swiles  were  friends  to 
I,after.)  Dear, oh, dear !  I oould n' stand 
it;  fbr  'e  mufhi  ha'  killed  un ;  an'  so  'e 
gDesfora<iuart  6*  nun,  for  fetohun  first 
virile,  an*  I  went  an'  put  the  poor  thing 
out  0^  pain.  I  did  n'  want  to  look  at  th^ 
heantifiil  islands  no  more,  somehow.  Bnm- 
hj  it  eemed  on  thick,  an'  dien  snow. 

^  Nex'  day  swiles  bawlun  f  every  way, 
poor  things  1  (I  knowed  their  voice,  now,) 
bet 't  was  blowun  a  gale  o'  wind,  an'  we 
under  bare  poles,  an'  snow  comun  agen, 
so  ihst  as  ever  it  could  oome :  but  out  the 
men  'oekl  go,  all  mad  like,  an*  my  watch 
good,  an'  so  I  mus*  go.  (I  did  n'  think 
vriiat  I  was  goun  to !)  The  skipper  nevt- 
er  said  no;  bat  to  keep  near  the  schoon- 
er, an'  fiiteh  in  first  we  could,  close  by; 
an'  keep  near  the  schooner. 

•  So  we  got  abroad,  an'  die  men  that 
was  wi'  me  Jos'  began  to  knock  rq^ht  an' 
left:  t  was  heartless  to  see  an'  hear  it. 
They  hwed  two  old  una  an*  a  young 
whelp -to  me,  as  they  runned  by.  The 
mother  did  cry  like  a  Christen,  in  a  Ban- 
ner, an*  the  b^  tsan  'ould  run  down,  an' 
they  'oukl  both  be  so  brave  fbr  the  poor 
wbelp  thai  'onhi  cuddle  up  an'  cvy;  an  . 

e  Ayoungssal. 
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the  mother  looked  this  way  an*  that  wa^r, 
wi'  big,  pootj,  black  eyes,  to  see  what 
was  the  manun^of  it,  when  they  'd  never 
doned  any  harm  in  God's  world  that  '£ 
made,  an'  woold  n',  even  ef  you  killed 
'em :  on^  the  poor  mother  baste  ketched 
my  gaff,  that  I  was  goun  to  strike  wi',  be- 
twixt her  teeth,  an'  I  could  n'  get  it  away. 
T  was  n'  like  fishunl  (I  was  weak- 
hearted  like:  I  s'pose  't  was  wi'  what 
was  comun  that  I  did  n'  know.)  Then 
oomed  a  hail,  all  of  a  sudden,  from  the 
schooner ;  (we  had  n'  been  gone  more  'n  a 
five  minutes,  ef 't  was  so  much, — no,  not 
more  'n  a  three ;)  but  I  was  glad  to  hear 
it  come  then,  however:  an'  so  every 
man  ran,  one  afore  f  other.  There  the 
schogner  was,  tearun  through  all,  an'  we 
ronnun  for  dear  life.  I  failed  among  the 
alob,*  and  got  out  agen.  "T  was  another 
man  pushun  agen  me  doned  it  I  could 
n'  'elp  myself  from  goun  in,  an'  when  I 
got  out  I  was  astam  of  all,  an'  there  waa 
the  schooner  carryun  on,  right  through  to 
clear  water  1  So,  hold  of  a  bight  o'  line, 
or  anything  1  an'  they  swung  up  in  over 
bows  an'  sides !  an'  swash  I  she  struck  the 
water,  an'  waa  out  o'  sight  in  a  minute,  an' 
the  snow  drivun  as  ef  't  would  bury  her, 
an'  a  man  laved  behind  on  a  pan  of  ice, 
an'  the  great  black  say  two  fathom  ahead, 
an'  the  storm- wind  blowun  Im  into  it  1 " 
The  planter  stopped  speaking.  We 
had  all  gone  along  so  with  the  story,  that 
the  stout  seafarer,  as  he  wrought  the 
whole  scene  up  about  us,  seemed  in- 
stinctively to  lean  back  and  brace  his 
feet  against  the  ground,  and  clutch  his 
net  The  young  woman  looked  up,  this 
time ;  and  the  cold  snow-blast  seemed  to 
howl  through  that  still  summer's  noon, 
and  the  terrific  ice-fields  and  hills  to  be 
crashing  against  the  solid  earth  that  we 
sat  upon,  and  all  things  round  changed 
to  the  far-off  stormy  ocean  and  boundless 
frozen  wastes. 
The  planter  began  to  speak  again  :— 
^^  So  I  failed  right  down  upon  th'  ice, 
sayun,  *  Lard,  help  me  1  Lard,  help  me  I ' 
an'  crawlun  away,  wi'  the  snow  in  my 

«  Broken  ice,  between  large  cakes,  or  against 
the  shore. 


fiue,  (I  was  afeard,  a'most,  to  stand,) 
<  Lard,  help  me  I  Lard,  help  me  I ' 

^  T  was  n'  all  hard  ice,  but  many  places 
lolly;  *  an'  once  I  goed  right  down  wi'  my 
hand-wrists  an'  my  armS  in  cold  water, 
part-ways  to  the  bottom  o'  th'  ocean ;  and 
a'most  head-first  into  un,  as  I  'd  a-been  in 
wi'  my  legs  afore :  but,  thanks  be  to  God  1 
'£  hdped  me  out  of  un,  but  colder  an' 
wetter  agen. 

*'  In  course  I  wanted  to  folly  the  schoon- 
er; so  I  runned  up  along,  a  little  ways 
from  the  edge,  an'  then  I  runned  down 
along :  but 't  was  all  great  black  ocean 
outside,  an'  she  gone  miles  an'  miles  away ; 
an'  by  two  hours'  time,  even  ef  she  'd  come 
to,  itself,  an'  all  clear  weather,  I  could  n' 
never  see  her ;  an'  ef  she  could  come  back, 
she  could  n'  never  find  me,  more  'n  I 
oould  find  any  one  o'  they  flakes  o'  snow. 
The  schooner  was  gone,  an'  I  was  laved 
out  o'  the  worid  I 

^  Bumby,  when  I  got  on  the  big  field 
agen,  I  stood  up  on  my  feet,  an'  I  sid  that 
waa  my  ship  1  She  had  n'  e'er  a  sail,  an' 
she  had  n'  e'er  a  spar,  an'  she  had  n'  e'er 
a  compass,  an'  she  had  n'  e'er  a  hehn,  an' 
she  had  n'  no  hold,  an'  she  had  n'  no  cab- 
in. I  could  n'  sail  her,  nor  I  could  n'  steer 
her,  nor  I  could  n'  anchor  her,  nor  bring 
her  to,  but  she  would  go,  wind  or  calm, 
an'  she  'd  never  come  to  port,  but  out  in 
th'  ocean  she  'd  go  to  pieces !  I  sid 't  was 
S0|  an'  I  must  take  it,  an'  do  my  best  wi' 
it  'T  was  jest  a  great,  white,  fxx>zen  raft, 
driftun  bodily  away,  wi'  storm  blowun  ' 
over,  an'  current  runnun  under,  an'  snow 
comun  down  so  thick,  an'  a  poor  Christen 
laved  all  alone  wi'  it  'T  would  drift  as 
long  as  anything  was  of  it,  an'  't  was  n' 
likely  there  'd  be  any  life  in  the  poor  man 
by  time  th'  ice  goed  to  nawthun ;  an'  the 
swiles  'ould  swim  back  agen  up  to  the 
Nothel 

^  I  was  th'  only  one,  seemunly,  to  be 
cast  out  alive,  an'  wi'  the  dearest  maid 
in  the  worid  (so  I  thought)  waitun  for 
me.  I  s'pose  'ee  might  ha'  knowed  some- 
thun  better,  Sir;  but  I  was  n'  lamed,  an' 
I  ran  so  fast  as  ever  I  could  up  the  way 

4k  Snow  in^ter,  not  yet  frozen,  bat  looking 
like  the  white  ice. 
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I  tbowt  borne  was,  an'  I  groaned,  an' 
groaned,  an'  shook  my  hand^  an'  then  I 
thowt,  *  Mubbe  I  may  be  goon  wrong  way.' 
8oI  groaned  to  the  Lard  to  atop  the  snow. 
Then  I  on'y  ran  this  way  an'  that  wayi 
an'  groaned  for  snow  to  knock  off.*  I 
koowed  we  was  drifton  mubbe  a  twenty 
le«gaes  a  day,  and  anyways  I  wanted  to 
be  doon  what  I  could,  keepun  up  over 
th'  Ice  BO  well  as  I  could,  Noofundland- 
ways,  an'  I  might  come  to  somethun, — to 
a  schooner  or  somethun ;  anyways  I  'd 
get  up  so  near  as  I  could.  So  I  looked 
for  a  lee.  I  s'pose  'ee  'd  ha'  knowed  bet- 
ter what  to  do,  Sir,"  said  the  planter, 
here  again  appealing  to  me,  and  showing 
by  his  question  that  he  understood  me» 
in  spite  of  my  pea-jacket 

I  had  been  so  carried  along  with  his 
stoiy  that  I  had  felt  as  if  I  were  the  man 
<m  the  Ice,  myself,  and  assured  him,  that, 
though  I  could  get  along  pretty  well  on 
land,  and  could  even  do  something  at  net* 
tmg,  I  should  have  been  very  awkward 
in  his  place. 

"Wull,  Sir,  I  locked  for  a  lee.  C^ 
would  n'  ha'  been  so  cold,  to  say  cold,  ef 
it  had  n'  a -bio  wed  so  tarrible  hard.) 
lint  step,  I  stumbled  upon  somethun  in 
the  snow,  seemed  soft,  like  a  body !  Then 
I  corned  all  together,  hopun  an'  fearun 
an'  all  together.  Down  I  goed  upon  my 
knees  to  un,  an'  I  smoothed  away  the 
snow,  all  tremblun,  an'  there  was  a  moan, 
asef 't  was  a-livun. 

"« « O  Lard  I '  I  said, '  who  's  this  ?  Be 
this  one  of  our  men  ? ' 

"But  how  could  it?  So  I  scraped 
the  snow  away,  but  't  was  easy  to  see 
't  was  smaller  than  a  man.  There  was 
n'  no  man  on  that  dreadftil  place  but  me ! 
Wull,  Sir,  't  was  a  poor  swile,  wi'  blood 
rannun  all  under;  an'  I  got  my  cuffsf 
an'  sleeves  all  red  wi'  it  It  looked  like  a 
fellow-creatur's  blood,  a'most,  an'  I  was 
a  lost  man,  lefl  to  die  away  out  there 
in  th'  Ice,  an'  I  said,  *  Poor  thing  I  poor 
thing  I '  an'  I  did  n'  mind  about  the  wind, 
or  th'  ice,  or  the  schooner  goun  away 
from  me  afore  a  gale,  (I  would  n'  mind 
about  'em,)  an'  a  poor  lost  Christen  may 

•  To  stop.  tMUtani. 
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show  a  good  turn  to  a  hart  thing,  ef  H 
was  on'y  a  baste.  So  I  smoothed  away 
the  snow  wi'  my  cuffs,  an'  I  sid  't  was  a 
poor  thmg  wi'  her  whelp  close  by  her, 
an'  her  tongue  out,  as  ef  she  'd  a-died 
fondlun  an'  lickun  it ;  an'  a  great  pud- 
dle o'  blood, — it  looked  tarrible  heart* 
less,  when  I  was  so  nigh  to  death,  an' 
was  n'  hungry.  An'  then  I  feeled  a 
stick,  an'  I  thowt,  *  It  may  be  a  help  to 
me,'  an'  so  I  pulled  un,  an'  it  would  u* 
come,  an'  I  found  she  was  lyim  on  it; 
so  I  hauled  agen,  an',  when  it  comed, 
't  was  my  gaff  the  poor  baste  had  got 
away  from  me,  an'  got  it  under  her,  an' 
she  was  a-lyun  on  it  Some  o'  the  men, 
when  they  was  runnun  for  dear  life,  must 
ha'  struck  'em,  out  o'  madness  like,  an* 
laved  'em  to  die  where  they  was.  'T  was 
the  whelp  was  n'  quite  dead.  '£e  11  think 
't  was  foolish,  Sir,  but  it  seemed  as  though 
they  was  somethun  to  me,  an'  I  'd  a-lost 
the  last  friendly  thing  there  was. 

**  I  found  a  big  hummock  an'  sheltered 
under  it,  standun  on  my  feet,  wi  nawthun 
to  do  but  think,  an'  think,  an'  pray  to  God^ 
an'  so  Ijdoned.  I  could  n'  help  feelun  to 
God  then,  surely.  Nawthun  to  do,  an*  no 
place  to  go,  tuU  snow  cleared  away;  but 
jes'  driA  wi'  the  great  Ice  down  frt>m  the 
Nothe,  away  down  over  the  say,  a  sixty 
mile  a  day,  mubbe.  I  was  n'  a  good  Chrit- 
ten,  an'  I  could  n'  help  a-thinkun  o'  homa 
an'  she  I  was  troth-plight  wi',  an'  I  doubled 
over  myself  an'  groaned,  —  I  could  n* 
help  it:  but  bumby  it  comed  into  me 
to  say  my  prayers,  an'  it  seemed  as  thof 
she  was  askun  me  to  pray,  (an'  she 
was  good.  Sir,  al'ays,)  an'  I  seemed  all 
opened,  somehow,  an'  I  knowed  how  to 
pray." 

While  the  words  were  coming  tender* 
ly  from  the  weather-beaten  fisherman,  I 
coukl  not  help  being  moved,  and  glanced 
over  toward  the  daughter's  seat ;  but  she 
was  gone,  and,  turning  round,  I  saw  her 
going  quietly,  almost  stealthily,  and  very 
quickly,  toward  the  cove. 

The  father  gave  no  heed  to  her  leav^ 
ing,  but  went  on  with  his  tale : — 

^  Then  the  wind  began  to  fall  down* 
an'  the  snow  knocked  off  alt<)gether,  an' 
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the  San  corned  cmt;  an'  I  nd  th'  Ice, 
field-ice  an'  icebargs,  an'  every  one  of 
'em  flashnn  up  as  ef  they  'd  kendled  up 
a  bonfire,  but  no  sign  of  a  schooner  I  no 
sign  of  a  schooner  1  nor  no  sign  o'  man's 
donns,  but  on'y  ice,  every  way,  high  an' 
low,  an'  some  places  black  water,  in- 
among ;  an'  on'y  the  poor  swiles  bawlun 
all  over,  an'  I  standnn  amongst  'em. 

"While  I  was  lookun  out,  I  sid  a 
great  icebai^  (they  calls  'em)  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  or  thereabouts,  standun 
up, — one  end  a  twenty  fathom  out  o* 
water,  an'  about  a  forty  finthom  across, 
wi'  hills  like,  an'  houses,  —  an'  then,  jest 
as  ef  'e  was  alive  an'  had  tooked  a  no- 
tion in  'e'sself,  seemunly,  all  of  a  sudden 
'e  rared  up,  an'  turned  over  an'  over, 
wi'  a  tarrible  thuuderun  noise,  an'  comed 
right  on,  breakun  everything  an'  throw- 
un  up  great  seas :  't  was  frightsome  for 
a  lone  body  away  out  among  'em!  I 
stood  an'  looked  at  un,  but  then  agen 
I  thowt  I  may  jes'  so  well  be  goun  to 
thick  ice  an'  over  Noofundland-ways  a 
piece,  so  well  as  I  could.  So  I  said  my 
bit  of  a  prayer,  an'  told  Un  I  (tould  n' 
help  myself;  an'  I  made  my  confession 
how  bad  I  'd  been,  an'  I  was  sorxy,  an' 
ef  'E  'd  be  so  pitiful  an'  forgive  me;  an' 
ef  I  mus'  loss  my  life,  ef  '£  'd  be  so  good 
as  make  me  a  good  Christen  first, — an' 
make  they  happy,  in  course. 

"  So  then  I  started ;  an'  first  I  goed  to 
where  my  gaff  was,  by  the  mother-swile 
an'  her  whelp.  There  was  swiles  every 
two  or  three  yards  a'most,  old  uns  an' 
young  uns,  all  round,  everywhere  ;  an*  I 
feeled  shamed  in  a  manner:  but  I  got 
my  gafi*,  an'  cleaned  un,  an'  then,  in 
God's  name,  I  took  the  big  swile,  that 
was  dead  by  its  dead  whelp,  an'  hauled 
it  away,  where  the  t'  other  poor  things 
could  n'  si'  me,  an'  I  sculped*  it,  an' 
took  the  pelt ;  —  for  I  thowt  I  'd  wear 
un,  now  the  poor  dead  thing  did  n'  want 
to  make  oose  of  un  no  more,  —  an'  part- 
ly becase  't  was  sech  a  lovun  thing. 
An'  so  I  set  out,  walkun  this  way,  for  a 
qpnrt,  an'  then  f  other  way,  keepun  up 
mostly  a  Nor-norwest,  so  well  as  I  could : 
*  'SkinnecL 


sometimes  away  round  th'  open,  an' 
more  times  round  a  lump  of  ice,  an'  more 
times,  agen,  ofi'fix>m  one  an'  on  to  another, 
every  minute.  I  did  n'  feel  hungry,  for 
I  drinked  fi-esh  water  off  th'  ice.  No 
schooner  I  no  schooner  I 

"  Bnmby  the  sun  was  goun  down :  't 
was  slow  work  feelun  my  way  along,  an' 
I  did  n'  want  to  look  about:  but  then 
agen  I  thowt  God  'ad  made  it  to  be 
sid;  an'  so  I  come  to,  an'  turned  all 
round,  an'  looked ;  an'  surely  it  seemed 
like  another  world,  someway,  't  was  so 
beautiful, — yellow,  an'  different  sorts  o' 
red,  like  the  sky  itself  in  a  manner,  an' 
flashun  like  glass.  So  then  it  comed 
night:  an'  I  thowt  I  should  n'  go  to 
bed,  an'  I  may  forget  my  prayers,  an'  so 
I  'd,  mubbe,  best  say  'em  right  away ;  an' 
so  I  doned :  '  Lighten  our  darkness,'  and 
others  we  was  oosed  to  say :  an*  it  comed 
into  my  mind  the  Lard  said  to  Saint  Pe- 
ter, *Why  did  n'  'ee  have  faith? 'when 
there  was  nawthun  on  the  water  for  un 
to  go  on ;  an'  I  had  ice  under  foot,  —  't 
was  but  frozen  water,  but 't  was  frozen, 
—  an'  I  thanked  Un. 

"  I  could  n'  help  thinkun  o'  Brigus  an' 
them  I  'd  laved  in  it,  an'  then  I  prayed  for 
'em ;  an'  I  could  n'  help  cryun,  a'most : 
but  then  I  give  over  agen,  an'  would  n* 
think,  ef  I  could  help  it ;  on'y  tryun  to 
say  an  odd  psalm,  all  throogh  aingun- 
psalms  an'  other,  for  I  knowed  a  many 
of  'em  by  singun  wi'  Patience,  on'y  now 
I  cared  more  about  'em:  I  said  that 
one, — 

*  Sech  as  in  ships  an*  brickie  barks 

Into  the  seas  descend, 
Their  merchantun,  through  fearfUl  floods, 

To  compass  an*  to  end : 
They  men  are  force-put  to  behold 

The  Lard*8  works,  what  they  be; 
An*  in  the  dreadful  deep  the  same 

Most  marvellous  they  see.* 

An'  I  said  a  many  more,  (I  can't  be  ac- 
countable how  many  I  said,)  an'  same  uns 
many  times  over :  for  I  would  keep  on ; 
an'  'ould  sometimes  sing  'em  very  loud  in 
my  poor  way. 

"A  poor  baste  (a  silver  fox  'e  was) 
comed  an'  looked  at  me;  an'  when  I 
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turned  roond,  he  walked  awaj  a  piece, 
an'  then  'e  corned  back,  an*  looked. 

<<  So  I  found  a  high  piece,  wi'  a  wall 
of  ice  atop  for  shelter,  ef  it  corned  on 
to  blow ;  an'  so  I  stood,  an'  said,  an'  sang. 
I  knowed  well  I  was  on'y  driftun  away. 

**It  was  tarrible  lonely  in  the  night, 
when  night  coined :  it 's  no  use  I  T  was 
tarrible  lonely :  bat  1  'ould  n'  think,  ef  I 
coald  help  it ;  an'  I  prayed  a  bit,  an'  kep' 
op  my  psalms,  an'  varses  out  o'  the  Bible, 
I  'd  a-lamed.  I  had  n'  a-prayed  for 
sleep,  but  for  wakun  all  night,  an'  there 
I  was,  standun. 

*'  The  moon  was  out  agen,  so  bri^t ; 
an'  all  the  hills  of  ice  shinun  up  to  her ; 
an'  stars  twinklun,  so  busy,  all  over ;  an' 
I^o'ther^  Lights  goun  up  wi'  a  faint  blaze, 
aeemunly,  from  th'  ice,  an'  meetun  up 
aloft ;  an'  sometimes  a  great  groanun,  an' 
more  times  tarrible  loud  shriekun !  There 
was  great  white  fields,  an'  great  white 
hills,  like  countries,  comun  down  to  bo 
destroyed ;  an'  some  great  bai^  a-goun 
faster,  an'  tearun  through,  breakun  others 
to  pieces ;  an'  the  groanun  an'  screechun, 
—  ef  all  the  dead  that  erer  was,  wi'  their 

white  clothe But  no ! "  said  the  stout 

fisherman,  recalling  himself  from  gazing, 
as  he  seemed  to  be,  on  the  far-ofi*  ghastly 
scene,  in  memory. 

•"  No ! — an' thank  "E's  marcy,  I 'm  sittun 
by  my  own  room.  '£  tooked  me  oflT:  but 
't  was  a  dreadful  sight,  —  it  's  no  use, — 
ef  a  body  'd  let  'e'sself  think  I  I  sid  a 
great  black  bear,  an'  hard  un  growl ;  an' 
't  was  feelun,  like,  to  hear  un  so  bold  an' 
80  stout,  among  all  they  dreadful  things, 
an'  bumby  the  time  'ould  come  when  'e 
could  n'  saTe  'e'sself,  do  what  'e  woul*. 

^  An'  more  times  't  was  all  still :  on'y 
■wiles  bawlun,  all  over.  £f  it  had  n'  a- 
been  for  they  poor  swiles,  how  could  I 
Stan' it?  Many'stheoneI'da-ketched, 
day-time,  an'  talked  to  un,  an'  patted  un 
OQ  the  bead,  as  ef  they  *d  a-been  dogs  by 
the  door,  like ;  an'  they  'd  oose  to  shut 
their  eyes,  an'  draw  their  poor  foolish  faces 
together.  It  seemed  neighbor-like  to  have 
some  live  thing. 

**  So  I  kep'  awake,  sayun  an'  singun,  an' 
it  was  n'  very  cold ;  an'  so  —  first  thing  I 


knowed,  I  started,  an'  there  I  was  l}'un 
in  a  heap ;  an'  I  must  have  been  asleep, 
an'  did  n'  know  how  't  was,  nor  how  long 
I  'd  a-been  so :  an'  some  sort  o'  baste  start- 
ed away,  an'  'e  must  have  waked  me  up ;  I 
could  n'  rightly  see  what 't  was,  wi*  sleep- 
iness :  an'  then  1  hard  a  sound,  sounded 
like  breakers ;  an'  that  waked  me  fairly. 
T  was  like  a  lee-shore ;  an'  't  was  a  com- 
fort to  think  o*  land,  ef  't  was  on'y  to  be 
wrecked  on  itself:  but  I  did  n'  go,  an' 
I  stood  an'  listened  to  un;  an'  now  an' 
agen  I  'd  walk  a  piece,  back  an'  forth, 
an'  back  an'  forth;  an*  so  I  passed  a 
many,  many  longsome  hours,  seemunly, 
tull  night  goed  down  tarrible  slowly,  an' 
it  corned  up  day  o'  t'  other  side :  an'  there 
was  n'  no  land ;  nawthun  but  great  moun- 
tains meltun  an'  breakun  up,  an'  fields 
wastun  away.  I  sid  *t  was  a  roUun  barg 
made  the  noise  like  breakers,  throwun  up 
great  seas  o'  both  sides  of  un ;  no  sight 
nor  sign  o'  shore,  nor  ship,  but  dazun 
white,  —  enough  to  blind  a  body,  —  an' 
I  knowed  't  was  all  floatun  away,  over 
the  say.  Then  I  said  my  prayers,  an' 
tooked  a  drink  o'  water,  an'  set  out  agen 
for  Nor-norwest:  't  was  all  I  could  do. 
Sometimes  snow,  an'  more  times  fair  agen ; 
but  no  sign  o'  man's  things,  an'  no  sign 
o'  land,  on'y  white  ice  an'  black  water; 
an'  ef  a  schooner  was  n'  into  un  a'ready, 
't  was  n'  likely  they  woul',  for  we  was 
gettun  furder  an'  furder  away.  Tired  I 
was  wi'  goun,  though  I  had  n'  walked 
more  'n  a  twenty  or  thirty  mile,  mubbe, 
an'  it  all  comun  down  so  fast  as  I  could 
go  up,  an'  &ster,  an'  never  stoppun! 
•T  was  a  tarrible  long  journey  up  over 
the  driflun  ice,  at  sea  I  So,  then  I  went 
on  a  high  bit  to  wait  tull  all  was  done :  I 
thowt  't  woukl  be  last  to  melt,  an'  mubbe, 
I  thowt,  'e  may  capsize  wi'  me,  when  I 
did  n'  know  (for  I  d<m'  say  I  was  stout- 
hearted) :  an'  I  prayed  Un  to  take  care 
o'  them  I  loved;  an*  the  tears  comed. 
Then  I  felt  somethun  tiynn  to  turn  ma 
round  like,  an'  it  seemed  as  ef  «^  was 
doun  it,  somehow,  an'  she  seemed  to  be 
very  nigh,  somehow,  an'  I  did  n'  look. 

«« Af\er  a  bit,  I  got  up  to  k>ok  out  where 
moat  swiles  was,  for  oon^wny,  while  I  waa 
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liyan :  an*  the  first  look  struck  me  a'most 
like  a  ballet!  There  I  sid  asaill  Tukm 
a  saily  an'  't  was  like  heaven  openonf  an' 
Grod  settun  her  down  there.  About  three 
mile  away  she  was,  to  nothe'ard,  in  th' 
Ice. 

**I  could  ha'  sid,  at  first  look,  what 
schooner  't  was ;  but  I  did  n'  want  to  look 
hard  at  her.  I  kep'  my  peace,  a  spurt, 
an'  then  I  runned  an'  bawled  out,  *  Gloiy 
be  to  Grod  I '  an'  then  I  stopped,  an'  made 
proper  thanks  to  Un.  An'  there  she  was, 
same  as  ef  I  'd  a- walked  off  from  her  an 
hour  ago  I  It  felt  so  long  as  ef  I  'd  been 
Uvun  years,  an'  they  would  n'  know  me, 
aca'ce.  Somehow  I  did  n'  think  I  could 
come  up  wi'  her. 

<<  I  started,  in  the  name  o'  God,  wi'  all 
my  might,  an'  went,  an'  went,— 't  was  a  five 
mile,  wi'  goun  round,  —  an'  got  her,  thank 
God  I  'T  was  n'  the  Baccaloue,  (I  sid 
that  bug  before,)  t  was  f  other  schoon- 
er, the  Sparrow,  repairun  damages  they 
'd  got  day  before.  So  that  kep'  'em  there, 
an'  I  'd  a-been  took  horn  one  an'  brought 
to  f  other. 

^  I  could  n'  do  a  hand's  turn  tull  we 
got  into  the  Bay  agen, —  I  was  so  clear 
beat  out  The  Sparrow  kep'  her  men, 
an'  fotch  home  about  thirty-eight  hundred 
Bwiles,  an'  a  poor  man  off  th'  Ice:  but 


they,  poor  fellows,  that  I  went  out  wi', 
never  comed  no  more ;  an'  I  never  went 
agen. 

"  I  kep'  the  skin  o'  the  poor  baste,  Sir : 
that 's  'e  on  my  ci^." 

When  the  planter  had  fairly  finished 
his  tale,  it  was  a  little  while  before  I  could 
teach  my  eyes  to  see  the  things  about  me 
in  their  places.  The  slow-going  saO,  out- 
nde,  I  at  first  saw  as  the  schooner  that 
brought  away  the  lost  man  fix>m  the  Ice ; 
the  green  of  the  earth  would  not,  at  first, 
show  itself  through  the  white  with  which 
the  fancy  covered  it ;  and  at  first  I  could 
not  quite  fe^  that  the  ground  was  &8t 
under  my  feet  I  even  mistook  one  of 
my  own  men  (the  sight  of  whom  was  to 
warn  me  that  I  was  wanted  elsewhere) 
for  one  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Spar- 
row of  a  generation  ago. 

I  got  the  tale  and  its  scene  gathered 
away,  presently,  inside  my  mind,  and 
fAx(xk  myself  into  a  present  association 
with  surrounding  things,  and  took  my 
leave.  I  went  away  the  more  gratified 
that  I  had  a  chance  of  lifting  my  c^  to 
a  matron,  dark-haired  and  comely,  (who, 
I  was  sure,  at  a  glance,  had  once  been 
the  maiden  of  Beigie  Westham's  ^  troth- 
plight,")  and  recdving  a  handsome  curtsy 
in  return. 


FREMONT'S  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN  MISSOURL 


m. 

THB  VOBOEI>  IfAXOH  TO  SPRINGFIELD. 

Bolivar y  October  2^(h.  Zagonyi's  success 
has  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army. 
The  dd  stagen  took  it  codly,  but  the 
green  hands  xevealed  their  ezdtemen^ 
by  preparing  for  instant  battle.  Pistols 
were  oiled  and  reloaded,  and  swords 
sharpened.  We  did  all  this  a  month 
ago,  he^x^  leaving  St.  Louis.  We  then 
eaq>ected  a  battle,  and  went  forth  with 


the  shadow  and  the  sunshine  of  that  ex- 
pectation upon  our  hearts;  bat  up  to  this 
time  we  have  not  seen  a  shot  fired  in 
earnest  Now  the  blast  of  war  blows  in 
our  ears,  and  we  instinctively  "stiffen 
the  sinews  and  summon  up  the  blood." 

Captain  H.,  the  young  chevalier  of 
the  staff,  whom  we  have  named  Le  Beau 
Capitaine,  went  this  morning  to  St  Louis 
with  intelligence  of  the  victory.  He  has 
ninety  miles  to  ride  before  midnight,  to 
catch  to-morrow's  tnun. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  excitement 
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which  prerailed,  we  were  on  horseback 
ihb  moming  long  before  it  was  necessary, 
when  the  General  sent  ns  word  that  the 
staff  might  go  forward,  and  he  would  over- 
take US.  The  gaj  and  brilliant  cavalcade 
which  marched  out  of  Jefferson  City  is 
destroyed,  —  the  maimed  and  bleeding 
Guard  is  reposing  a  few  miles  south  of 
Bolivar,— the  detachment  which  was  left 
at  head-quarters  has  gone  on  to  jmn  the 
Biain  body, — and  the  staff,  broken  into 
small  parties,  straggles  along  the  road. 
A  more  beautiful  day  never  delighted 
the  earth.  The  atmosphere  is  warm,  the 
sky  cloudless,  and  the  distance  is  filled 
with  a  soft  dreamy  base,  which  veils,  but 
does  not  conceal,  the  puiple  hiUs  and 
gcMen  forests. 

A  few  miles  south  of  our  last  night's 
eamp  we  came  out  upon  a  large  prairie, 
ealled  the  Twenty-ilve  Mile  Praine.  It 
is  an  undulating  plain,  seven  miles  wide 
and  twenty -five  long.  It  was  the  in- 
tention to  concentrate  the  army  here. 
A  more  favorable  position  for  reviewing 
and  manoeuvring  a  laige  force  cannot  be 
feond.  But  the  plan  has  been  changed. 
We  must  hasten  to  Springfield,  lest  the 
Bebels  seize  the  place,  capture  White  and 
our  wounded,  and  throw  a  cloud  over 
Zagonyi's  brilliant  victory. 

Passing  from  the  prairie,  we  entered  a 
broad  belt  of  timber,  and  soon  reached  a 
fine  stream.  We  drew  rein  at  a  farm- 
house on  the  top  of  the  river-bank,  where 
we  found  a  pleasant  Union  family.  The 
fimner  came  out,  and,  thinking  Colonel 
Eaton  was  the  Greneral,  offered  him  two 
superb  apples,  laige  enough  for  foot-balb. 
He  was  disappointed  to  fi[nd  his  mistake, 
and  to  be  compiled  to  withdraw  the 
proffered  gift  Sigdi  encamped  here  last 
might,  and  die  dihris  of  his  camp-fires 
checker  the  hillrside  and  the  flats  along 
Ibe  margin  of  the  creek.  After  wuting 
aft  hour,  die  General  not  coming  up. 
Colonel  Eaton  and  myself  set  out  alone 
ever  a  road  which  was  crowded  with 
Bigel's  wagons.  Everything  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  extraordinary  eneigy  and 
eOciency  of  that  officer.  This  moming 
he  started  before  day,  and  he  will  be 


in  Springfield  by  noon  to-morrow.  Bis 
train  is  made  up  of  materiab  which  would 
drive  most  generals  to  despair.  There  are 
mule-teams,  and  ox-teams,  and  in  some 
cases  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  hitched  to- 
gether. There  are  army-wagons,  box- 
wagons,  lumber-wagons,  hay-racks,  bug- 
gies, carriages, — in  fact,  every  kind  of 
animal  and  every  description  of  vehicle 
which  could  be  found  in  the  country. 
Most  of  our  division-conmianden  would 
have  refused  to  leave  camp  with  such  a 
train ;  but  Sigel  has  made  it  answer  his 
purpose,  and  here  he  is,  fifty  miles  in  ad* 
vance  of  any  other  officer,  tearing  after 
Price. 

We  were  jogging  painfhlly  over  the 
incumbered  road,  and  through  clouds  of 
dust,  when  an  officer  rode  up  in  great 
haste,  and  asked  for  Dr.  C,  who  was 
needed  at  the  camp  of  the  Guards.  By 
reason  of  the  broken  order  in  which  the 
staff  rode  to-day,  he  could  not  be  found. 
For  two  mortal  hours  unlucky  aide»-de- 
camp  dashed  to  the  finont  and  the  rear, 
and  scoured  the  country  for  five  miles 
upon  the  flanks,  visiting  the  farm-houses 
in  search  of  the  missing  suigeon.  At 
last  he  was  found,  and  hurried  on  to  the 
relief  of  the  Guard.  At  this  moment  the 
General  came  up,  and,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, Zagonjri  was  riding  beade  him, 
bearing  upon  his  trim  person  no  marie 
of  yesterday's  fatigue  and  danger.  The 
Major  fell  behind,  and  rode  into  Bolivar 
wi^  me.  On  the  way  we  met  Lieuten- 
ant Maythenyi  of  the  Guard. 

Our  camp  is  on  the  farm  of  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature  who  is  now  serv- 
ing under  Price.  His  white  cottage  and 
well-ordered  fium-buUdings  are  surround- 
ed by  rich  meadows,  bearing  frequent 
groups  of  noble  trees;  the  fences  are  in 
good  condition,  and  the  whole  place  wears 
an  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity  which  must 
be  foreign  to  Missouri  even  in  her  best 
estate. 

Springfidd,  October  tM.  Fewoftfaoee 
who  endured  the  labor  of  yesterday  will 
forget  the  march  into  Springfield.  At 
midnight  of  Saturday,  the  Sharp-ehooters 
were  sent  on  in  wagons,  and  at  two  in 
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the  morning  the  Benton  Cadets  started, 
with  orders  to  march  that  day  to  Spring- 
field, thirty  miles.  Their  departure  broke 
the  repose  of  the  camp.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  a  report  was  spread  that  the 
Greneral  intended  to  start  at  daybreak,  and 
thai  we  must  have  breakfast  at  four  o'clock 
and  be  ready  for  the  saddle  at  six.  This 
programme  was  carried  out  Long  before 
day  our  servants  called  us;  fires  were 
lighted,  and  breakfast  eaten  by  starlight. 
Before  dawn  the  wagons  were  packed 
and  horses  saddled.  But  the  General 
had  no  intention  of  going  so  early ;  the 
report  had  its  origin  in  the  uneasy  brain 
of  some  officer  who  probably  thought 
the  General  ought  to  leave  at  daybreak. 
Some  of  the  old  heads  paid  no  attention 
to  the  report,  or  did  not  hear  it,  and  they 
were  deep  in  the  pleasures  of  the  morn- 
ing nap  while  we  poor  fellows  were  shiv- 
ering over  our  breakfast 

Colonel  Wyman  reported  himself  at 
Bolivar,  having  marched  from  RoUa  and 
beaten  the  Rebeb  in  three  engagements. 
The  General  set  out  at  nine  o'clock  for 
our  thirty-mile  ride.  The  black  horse  fell 
into  his  usual  scrambling  gait,  and  we 
pounded  along  uneasily  afVer  him.  As 
we  passed  through  Bolivar,  the  inhabitants 
came  into  the  streets  and  greeted  us  with 
cheers  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
—  a  degree  of  interest  which  is  not  of^n 
exhibited.  Fording  a  small  stream,  we 
came  into  Wyman's  camp,  and  thence 
upon  a  long,  rolling  prairie.  An  hour's 
ride  brought  us  to  the  place  where  the 
Guard  encamped  the  night  before.  The 
troops  had  left,  but  the  wounded  officers 
were  still  in  a  neighboring  house,  waiting 
for  our  ambulances.  Those  who  were 
able  to  walk  came  out  to  see  the  Gen- 
eral He  received  them  with  marked 
kindness.  At  times  like  this,  he  has  a 
simple  grace  and  poetry  of  expression  and 
a  tenderness  of  manner  which  are  very 
winning.  He  spoke  a  few  words  to  each 
of  the  brave  fellows,  which  brought  smiles 
to  their  faces  and  tears  into  their  eyes. 
Next  came  our  turn,  and  we  were  soon 
listening  to  the  incidents  of  the  fearful 
fray.   None  of  them  are  severely  wound- 


ed, except  Kennedy,  and  he  will  proba- 
bly lose  an  arm.  We  saw  them  all  placed 
in  the  ambulances,  and  then  fell  in  be- 
hind the  black  pacer. 

A  short  distance  farther  on,  a  very 
amusing  scene  occurred.  The  road  in 
front  was  nearly  filled  by  a  middle-aged 
woman,  fat  enough  to  have  been  the  orig- 
inal of  some  of  the  pictures  which  are  dis- 
played over  the  booths  at  a  county  fair. 

"Are  you  Gin'ral  Freemount?"  she 
shouted,  her  loud  voice  husky  with  rage. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  General  in  a  bw 
tone,  somewhat  abashed  at  the  formidable 
obstruction  in  his  path,  and  occupied  in 
restraining  the  black  pacer,  who  was  as 
much  frightened  at  the  huge  woman  as 
he  could  have  been  at  a  park  of  artil- 
lery. 

"  Waal,  you  're  the  man  I  want  to  see. 
I  'm  a  widder.  I  wus  bom  in  Old  Ken- 
tuck,  and  am  a  Union,  and  aUers  wus  a 
Union,  and  will  be  a  Union  to  the  eend, 
clear  grit" 

She  said  this  with  startling  earnestness 
and  velocity  of  utterance,  and  paused, 
the  veins  in  her  face  swollen  almost  to 
bursting.  The  black  pacer  bounded  fh>m 
one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  throw- 
ing the  whole  party  into  confusion. 

The  General  raised  his  cap  and  ask- 
ed,— 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  good  wom- 
an?" 

"Matter,  Gin'ral!  Ther*  's  enough 
the  matter.  I  've  allers  gi'n  the  so- 
gers all  they  wanted.  I  gi'n  'em  turkeys 
and  chickens  and  eggs  and  butter  and 
bread.  And  I  never  charged  'em  any- 
thing for  it  They  tuk  all  my  com,  and 
I  never  said  nuthing.  I  allers  treated 
'em  well,  for  I  'm  Union,  and  so  wub 
my  man,  who  died  more  nor  six  yeah 
ago. 

She  again  paused,  evidently  for  no 
reason  except  to  escape  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy. 

"  But  tell  me  what  you  want  now.  I 
will  see  to  it  that  you  have  justice,"  in- 
terrapted  the  General 

"  You  see,  Gin'ral,  last  night  some  so- 
gers come  and  tuk  my  ox-chains, — two 
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00  *em, — all  I  're  got, — and  I  can't  bay 
no  more  in  these  war-times.  I  can't  do 
anj  work  without  them  chains ;  they  'd  V 
better  uy  tuk  my  teams  with  'em,  too." 

<*How  much  were  your  ox -chains 
worth,"  said  the  General,  laughing. 

**Waal  now,"  answered  the  fat  one, 
nM)derating  her  tone,  '^they  're  wuth  a 
good  deal  jes*  now.  The  war  has  made 
such  things  dreffle  deah.  The  big  one 
wus  the  best  I  erer  see;  bought  it  last 
yeah,  up  at  Hinman's  store  in  Bolivar; 

that  chain  was  wuth — waal  now Ho, 

Jim !  ho,  Dick  1  come  y'ere !  Gin'ral  Free- 
mount  wants  to  know  how  much  them 
ox-chains  wus  wuth." 

A  lazy  negro  and  a  lazier  white  man, 
the  latter  whittling  a  piece  of  cedar, 
walked  slowly  from  the  house  to  the  road, 
and,  leaning  against  the  fence,  began  in 
drawling  tones  to  discuss  the  value  of 
the  ox-chains,  how  much  they  cost,  how 
much  it  would  take  to  buy  new  ones 
in  these  times.  One  thought  "may-be 
four  dollars  wud  do,"  but  the  other  was 
sure  they  could  not  be  bought  for  less 
than  five.  There  was  no  promise  of  a 
decision,  and  the  black  pacer  was  floun- 
dering about  m  a  perfect  agony  of  fear. 
At  last  the  General  drew  out  a  gold  ea- 
f^  and  gave  it  to  the  woman,  asking, — 

«« Is  that  enough?" 

She  took  the  money  with  a  ludicrous 
expression  of  joy  and  astonishment  at 
the  rare  sight,  but  exclaimed, — 

^  Lor*  bless  me  1  it 's  too  much,  Gin'ral ! 

1  don't  want  more  nor  my  rights.  It  's 
too  much." 

But  the  General  spurred  by  her,  and 
we  followed,  leaving  the  "  Union  "  shout- 
ing aAer  us,  "  It 's  too  much !  It 's  more 
nor  I  expected!"  She  must  have  re- 
ceived an  impression  of  the  simplicity 
and  promptitude  of  the  quartermaster's 
department  which  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  had  more  to  do  with  it 
will  hardly  sustain. 

Our  road  was  filled  with  teams  be- 
longing to  Sigel's  train,  and  the  dust  was 
very  oppressive.  At  length  it  became 
so  distressing  to  our  animals  that  the 
General  permitted  us  to  separate  from 


him  and  break  up  into  small  parties.  I 
made  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  company 
with  Colonel  Eaton.  Our  road  lay  through 
the  most  picturesque  region  we  had  seen. 
The  Ozark  Mountains  filled  the  southern 
horizo4  and  ranges  of  hills  swept  along 
our  flanks.  The  broad  prairies,  covered 
with  tall  grass  waving  and  rustling  in 
the  light  breeze,  were  succeeded  by 
patches  of  woods,  through  which  the  road 
passed,  winding  among  picturesque  hills 
covered  with  golden  forests  and  inlaid 
with  the  silver  of  swiftrrunning  crystal 
streams. 

As  we  came  near  the  town,  we  saw 
many  evidences  of  the  rapid  march  Si- 
gel  had  made.  We  passed  large  num- 
bers of  stragglers.  Some  were  limping 
along,  weary  and  foot-sore,  others  were 
lying  by  the  road-side,  and  every  fium- 
house  was  filled  with  exhausted  men.  A 
mile  or  two  fix>m  Springfield  we  overtook 
the  Cadets.  They  had  marched  thirty 
miles  since  morning,  and  had  halted  be- 
side a  brook  to  wash  themselves.  As 
we  approached,  Colonel  Marshall  dressed 
the  ranks,  the  colors  were  flung  out,  the 
music  struck  up,  and  the  Cadets  march- 
ed into  Springfield  in  as  good  order  as  if 
they  had  just  left  camp. 

It  was  a  gala^day  in  Springfield.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  flying  firom  win- 
dows and  house-tops,  and  ladies  and 
children,  with  little  flags  in  their  hands, 
stood  on  the  door-steps  to  welcome  us. 
This  b  the  prettiest  town  I  have  found 
in  Missouri,  and  we  can  see  the  renuuns 
of  former  thrift  and  comfort  worthy  a 
village  in  the  Valley  of  the  Merrimack  or 
(jenesee.  It  has  suffered  severely  finom 
the  war.  From  its  position  it  is  the  key 
to  Southern  Missouri,  and  all  decisive 
battles  for  the  possession  of  that  region 
must  be  fought  near  Springfield.  Thu 
is  the  third  Union  army  which  has  been 
here,  and  the  Confederate  armies  have 
already  occupied  the  place  twice.  When 
the  Federals  came,  the  leading  Secession- 
ists fled ;  and  when  the  Rebels  came,  the 
most  prominent  Union  men  ran  away. 
Thus  by  the  working  of  events  the  town 
has  lost  it!  chief  citizens,  and  their  i 
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deno68  are  tf  ther  deserted  or  hare  been 
sacked.  War's  drearj  record  is  written 
upon  tlie  dismantled  hotwes,  the  wasted 
gardens,  the  empty^  storehouses,  and  the 
deserted  taTems.  The  market,  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Plaza^  ^as  last 
night  fired  by  a  crazy  old  man,  well  known 
here,  and  previouslj  thought  to  be  harm- 
less :  it  now  stands  a  black  ruin,  a  type 
of  the  desolation  which  broods  over  the 
once  happy  and  prosperous  town. 

Near  the  market  is  a  substantial  brick 
edifice,  newly  built,  —  the  county  coart- 
house.  It  b  used  as  a  hospital,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  dead  Guardsmen  were 
lying  in  the  basement  Colonel  Eaton 
and  myself  dismounted,  and  entered  a 
long,  narrow  room  in  which  lay  uxteen 
ghastly  figures  in  open  coffins  of  unpaint- 
ed  pine,  ranged  along  the  walls.  All  were 
shot  to  death  except  one.  They  seemed 
to  have  died  easily,  and  many  wore  smiles 
upon  their  faces.  Death  had  come  so 
suddenly  that  the  color  still  lingered  in 
their  boyish  cheeks,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  wax-figures.  Near  the  door 
was  the  manly  form  of  the  sextant  of  the 
first  company,  who,  while  on  the  march, 
rode  immediately  in  finont  of  the  Gen- 
eral We  all  knew  him  well.  He  was 
a  model  soldier :  his  dress  always  neat,  his 
horse  well  groomed,  the  trappings  clean, 
and  his  sabre-scabbard  bright  He  laj 
as  calm  and  placid  as  if  asleep ;  and  a 
small  blue  mark  between  his  nose  and  left 
eye  told  the  story  of  his  death.  Opposite 
him  was  a  terrible  spectacle, — the  bruis- 
ed, mangled,  and  distorted  shape  of  a 
bright^yed  lad  belonging  to  the  Ken- 
tucky company.  I  had  often  remarked 
his  arch,  mirthful,  Irish-like  face ;  and  the 
evening  the  Guard  left  camp  he  brought 
me  a  letter  to  send  to  his  mother,  and 
talked  of  the  ftm  he  was  going  to  have 
at  Springfield.  His  body  was  found  seven 
miles  from  the  battle-field,  stripped  na- 
ked. There  was  neither  bullet-  nor  sa- 
bre-wound upon  him,  but  his  skull  had 
been  beaten  in  by  a  score  of  blows.  The 
cowards  had  taken  him  prisoner,  carried 
him  with  them  in  their  flight,  and  then 
robbed  and  murdered  him. 


After  lea^ng  the  hospital  we  met  M»- 
jor  White,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  • 
prisoner.  He  is  quite  ill  Gcom  the  e& 
fects  of  exposure  and  anxiety.  With 
his  little  band  of  twenty-four  men  he 
held  the  town,  protecting  and  caring  for 
the  wounded,  tmtil  Sigel  came  in  yester- 
day noon. 

Head-quarters  were  established  at  (2ie 
residence  of  Colonel  Phelps,  the  member 
of  Congress  from  this  district,  and  our 
tents  are  now  grouped  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  house.  The  wagons  did  not 
come  up  until  midnight,  and  we  were  com* 
pelled  to  forage  for  our  supper  and  lodg- 
ing. A  widow  lady  who  lives  near  gave 
some  half-dozen  officers  an  excellent 
meal,  and  Mijor  White  and  myself  slept 
on  the  floor  of  her  sitting-room. 

This  afternoon  the  Guardsmen  were 
buried  with  solemn  ceremony.  We  plac- 
ed the  sixteen  in  one  huge  grave.  Up* 
on  a  grassy  hill-side,  and  beneath  the 
shade  of  tall  trees,  the  brave  boys  sleep 
in  the  soil  they  have  hallowed  by  their 
valor. 

We  are  so  far  in  advance  that  there  if 
some  solicitude  lest  we  may  be  attacked 
before  the  other  divisions  come  up.  l^gel 
has  no  more  than  five  thousand  men,  and 
the  addition  of  our  little  column  makee 
the  whole  force  here  less  than  six  thou- 
sand. Asboth  is  two  days'  march  behind. 
HcEinstry  is  on  the  Fomme-de-Terrey 
seventy  miles  north,  and  Pope  is  about 

the  same  distance.    Hunter we  do 

not  know  precisely  where  he  is,  but  we 
suppose  him  to  be  south  of  the  Osage* 
and  that  he  will  come  by  the  Buffa- 
lo road :  he  has  not  reported  for  some 
time.  Price  is  at  Neosho,  fifty-four  miles 
to  the  southwest  Should  he  advance 
rapidly,  it  will  need  energetic  marching 
to  bring  up  our  reinforcements.  Price 
and  McCulloch  have  joined,  and  there 
are  rumors  that  Hardee  ha&  reached  their 
camp  with  ten  thousand  men.  The  best 
infisrmation  we  can  get  places  the  ene- 
my's force  at  thirty  thousand  men  and 
thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery.  Deserters 
are  numerous.  I  have  interrogated  a 
number  of  them  to-day,  and  they  all  say 
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thej  came  awaj  because  Price  was  re- 
treadng,  and  tiiey  did  not  wish  to  be  tak- 
en so  far  from  their  homes.  Thej  also 
nj  that  the  time  for  which  his  men  are 
enlisted  expires  in  the  nuddle  of  Novem- 
ber, and  if  be  does  not  fight,  hit  army 
win  dissolve. 


BLAVKBT. 

Springfieldy  October  80fA.  Asboth 
bionght  in  his  division  this  morning,  and 
soon  afler  Lane  came  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade.  It  was  a  motley  procession, 
made  up  of  the  desperate  fighters  of 
the  Kansas  borders  and  aboot  two  hun- 
dred negroes.  The  contrabands  were 
mounted  and  armed,  and  rode  through 
the  streets  rolling  about  in  their  saddles 
with  their  shiny  faces  on  a  broad  grin. 

The  di^>06ition  to  be  made  of  fugitive 
dares  is  a  subject  which  every  day  pre- 
sents itself.  The  camps  and  even  head- 
quarters are  filled  with  runawajrs.  Sev- 
eral negroes  came  fVom  St  Loub  as  ser- 
Tants  of  staff-officers,  and  these  men  have 
beccnne  a  sort  of  Vigilance  Committee  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in  our 
neighborhood.  The  new-comers  are  em- 
ployed to  do  the  work  about  camp,  and 
we  find  them  very  useful,  —  and  they 
•erve  us  with  a  zeal  which  is  bom  oi 
^ir  long-baffled  love  of  liberty.  The 
officers  of  the  regular  army  here  have 
little  sympathy  with  this  practical  Abo- 
fitionism;  but  it  is  very  different  with 
Ihe  volunteers  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  anny  at  lax^  The  men  do  not  talk 
much  about  it ;  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
think  very  profoundly  upon  the  social 
and  legal  questions  involved;  they  are 
Abolitionists  by  the  inexorable  logic  of 
tiieir  situation.  However  ignorant  or 
thoughtless  they  may  be,  they  know  that 
they  are  here  at  the  peril  of  their  lives, 
fiu^ng  a  stem,  vigilant,  and  relentless  foe. 
To  subdue  this  foe,  to  cripple  and  de- 
stroy him,  is  not  only  their  duty,  but  the 
purpose  to  which  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation concentrates  all  their  energies. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  men  who,  like 
the  soldiers  of  the  Guard,  last  week  pm^ 


sued  Bebellion  into  the  very  valley  and' 
shadow  of  death,  will  be  solicitous  to  pro- 
tect the  system  which  incited  their  ene* 
nues  to  that  fearful  struggle,  and  hurried 
their  comrades  to  early  graves  ?  What 
laws  or  proclamations  can  control  men 
stimulated  by  such  memories  ?  The  stem 
decrees  of  fiict  prescribe  the  conditions 
upon  which  this  war  must  be  waged.  An 
attempt  to  give  back  the  negroes  who  adt 
our  protection  would  demoralize  the  ar* 
my ;  an  order  to  assist  in  such  rendition 
would  be  resented  as  an  insult  Fortu- 
nately, no  such  attempt  will  be  made. 
So  long  as  Greneral  Fremont  is  in  com- 
mand of  this  department,  no  person,  white 
or  black,  will  be  taken  out  of  our  lines 
into  slavery.  The  flag  we  follow  will  be 
in  tmth  what  the  nation  has  proudly 
called  it,  a  symbol  of  fireedom  to  alL 

The  other  day  a  farmer  of  the  neigb- 
borhood  came  into  our  quarters,  seeking 
a  ranaway  slave.  It  happened  that  the 
fugitive  had  been  employed  as  a  servant 
by  Colonel  Owen  Lovejoy.  Some  one 
told  the  man  to  apply  to  the  Colonel,  and 
he  entered  the  tent  of  that  officer  and 
said, — 

•*  Colonel,  I  am  told  you  have  got  my 
boy  Ben,  who  has  run  away  from  me.* 

"  Your  boy  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel ; 
**  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  boy  of 
yours."   • 

''Yes,  there  he  is,"  insisted  the  ma»> 
ter,  pointing  to  a  negro  who  was  approach- 
ing. "  I  want  you  to  deliver  him  to  me : 
you  have  no  right  to  him;  he  is  my 
slave." 

"  Your  slave  ?  "  shouted  Colonel  Lore- 
Joy,  springing  to  his  feet  ''That  man  is  my 
servant  By  his  own  consent  he  is  in  my 
service,  and  I  pay  him  for  his  labor,  which 
it  is  his  right  to  sell  and  mine  to  buy.  Do 
you  dare  come  here  and  claim  the  person 
of  my  servant  ?  He  is  entitled  to  my 
protection,  and  shall  have  it  I  advise 
you  to  leave  this  camp  forthwith." 

The  fanner  was  astounded  at  the  cool 
way  in  which  the  Colonel  turned  the  ta- 
bles upon  him,  and  set  his  claim  to  the 
negro,  by  reason  of  having  hired  him, 
above  the  one  which  he  had  as  the  ne- 
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gro's  master.  He  left  hastily,  and  we  af- 
terwards learned  that  his  brother  and  two 
ions  were  in  the  Rebel  army. 

As  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  fugitive  slaves  ad- 
dress our  sympathies,  I  may  mention  the 
case  of  Lanzy,  one  of  my  servants.  He 
came  to  my  tent  the  morning  afler  I  ar- 
rived here,  ragged,  hungry,  foot-sore,  and 
weary.  Upon  inquiry,  I  have  found  his 
story  to  be  true.  He  is  nearly  white,  and 
is  the  son  of  his  master,  whose  residence 
is  a  few  miles  west  of  here,  but  who 
is  now  a  captain  under  Price, — a  fiict 
which  does  not  predispose  me  to  the  ren- 
dition of  Lanzy,  should  he  be  pursued. 
He  is  married,  after  the  fashion  in  which 
slaves  are  usually  married,  and  has  two 
children.  But  his  wife  and  of  course  her 
children  belong  to  a  widow  lady,  whose 
estate  adjoins  his  master's  farm,  and  sev- 
eral months  ago,  by  reason  of  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  country,  Lanzy's 
wife  and  little  children  were  sold  and 
taken  down  to  the  Red  River.  Fearing 
the  approach  of  the  Federal  forces,  last 
week  the  Rebel  captain  sent  instructions 
to  have  Lanzy  and  his  other  slaves  re- 
moved into  Arkansas.  This  purpose  was 
discovered,  and  Lanzy  and  a  veiy  old 
negro,  whom  he  calls  uncle,  fled  at  night. 
For  several  days  they  wandered  through 
the  forests,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Springfield.  How  can  a  man  establish 
a  stronger  claim  to  the  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection of  a  stranger  than  that  which  tyr- 
anny, misfortune,  and  misery  have  given 
to  this  poor  negro  upon  me  ?  Berefl  of 
wife  and  children,  whose  love  was  the 
sunshine  of  his  dark  and  dreary  life, 
threatened  with  instant  exile  from  which 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape,  what  was 
there  of  which  imagination  can  conceive 
that  could  increase  the  load  of  evil  which 
pressed  upon  this  unhappy  man  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  he  fled  from  his  hard  fate, 
as  the  hare  flies  from  the  hounds  ? 

His  case  is  by  no  means  extraordinary. 
(Jo  to  any  one  of  the  dusky  figures  loiter- 
ing around  yonder  fire,  and  you  will  hear 
a  moving  story  of  oppression  and  sorrow. 
Every  slave  who  runs  breathless  into  our 


lines  and  claims  the  soldier's  protection, 
not  only  appeals  to  him  as  a  soldier  strug- 
gling with  a  deadly  foe,  but  addresses 
every  generous  instinct  of  his  manhood. 
Mighty  forces  bom  of  man's  sympathy 
for  man  are  at  work  in  this  war,  and  will 
continue  their  work,  whether  we  oppose 
or  yield  to  them. 

Yesterday  fifty-three  Delaware  Indians 
came  frt)m  Kansas  to  serve  under  the 
General.  Years  ago  he  made  friends  of 
the  Delawares,  when  travelling  through 
their  country  upon  his  first  journey  of 
exploration;  and  hearing  ^at  he  was 
on  the  war-path,  the  tribe  have  sent  their 
best  young  warriors  to  join  him.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  famous  tribe  which 
once  dwelt  on  the  Delaware  River,  and 
belonged  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Six 
Nations,— for  more  than  two  centuries  the 
most  powerful  Indian  community  in  Amer- 
ica. Their  ancient  prowess  remains.  The 
Delawares  are  feared  all  over  the  Fldns, 
and  their  war-parties  have  often  pene- 
trated beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  car- 
rying terror  through  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
These  men  are  fine  specimens  of  their 
race,  —  tall,  lightly  formed,  and  agile. 
They  ride  little  shaggy  ponies,  rough 
enough  to  look' at,  but  very  hardy  and 
active ;  and  they  are  armed  with  the  old 
American  rifle,  the  traditional  weapon 
which  Cooper  places  in  the  hands  of  his 
red  heroes.  They  are  led  by  the  chief 
of  their  tribe,  Fall-Leaf,  a  dignified  per- 
sonage, past  the  noon  of  life,  but  showing 
in  his  erect  form  and  dark  eye  that  the 
fires  of  manhood  bum  with  undiminished 
vigor. 


THE  SITUATION. 

Springifieldy  November  IsL  It  is  certain 
that  Price  left  Neosho  on  Monday  and  is 
movmg  towards  us.  He  probably  heard 
how  small  the  force  was  with  which  the 
(General  arrived  here,  and  thinks  that  he 
can  overwhelm  us  before  the  other  di- 
visions come  up.  We  have  had  some 
fear  of  this  ourselves,  and  all  the  disposi- 
tions have  been  made  for  a  stubborn  de- 
fence in  case  we  are  attacked.    The  last 
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two  nigbts  we  lunre  slept  on  our  arms, 
with  our  horses  saddled  and  baggage  pack- 
ed. Now  all  danger  is  past:  a  part  of 
Pope's  division  came  in  tbis  momingi  and 
McKinstry  is  close  at  band.  He  bas 
marcbed  nearly  seventy  miles  in  tbree 
days.  Tbe  evidence  tbat  Price  is  ad- 
vancing is  conclusive.  Our  scouts  bave 
reported  tbat  be  was  moving,  and  numer- 
ous deserters  bave  confinned  tbese  re- 
ports; but  we  bave  otber  evidence  of 
tbe  most  undoubted  reliability.  During 
tbe  last  two  days,  hundreds  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  have  come  into  our 
lines,  —  Union  people  who  fled  at  the 
approach  of  tbe  Rebels.  I  have  talked 
witb  a  number  of  tbese  fugitives  who  re- 
■de  southwest  from  here,  and  they  all 
represent  tbe  roads  to  be  filled  witb  vast 
numbers  of  men  and  teams  going  towards 
Wilson's  Creek.  They  give  tbe  most 
exaggerated  estimates  of  tbe  number  of 
the  enemy,  placing  them  at  from  fifty 
tfiousand  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  men ;  but  tbe  scouts  and 
deserters  say  tbat  tbe  whole  force  does 
not  exceed  thirty-two  thousand,  and  of 
these  a  large  number  are  poorly  aimed 
and  quite  undisciplined.  Hunter  bas  not 
come  up,  nor  bas  he  been  beard  from  di- 
rectly, but  there  is  a  report  tbat  yesterday 
be  bad  not  lefl  the  Osage :  if  tbis  be  true, 
be  will  not  bo  here  in  time  for  tbe  battle. 

Tbe  Bebel  generals  must  now  make 
their  choice  between  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  cut  ofi*  from  their  base  of 
operations  and  sources  of  supply  and  re- 
inforcement, and  attempting  to  reach  For- 
qrtb,  in  which  case  they  will  bave  to  give 
US  battle.  The  movement  from  Neosho 
leaves  no  doubt  that  they  intend  to  fight 
It  is  said  by  tbe  deserters  that  Price  would 
be  willbg  to  avoid  an  engagement,  but 
he  is  forced  to  ofi*er  battle  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  position,  the  discontent  of  his 
followers,  the  approaching  expiration  of 
their  term  of  enlistment,  and  the  impor- 
tonitiet  of  BicCuUoch,  who  declares  he 
win  not  make  another  retreat 

We  are  now  perfectly  prepared.  Hunt- 
«r^s  delay  leaves  us  witb  only  twenty- 
two  Iboosand  men,  seventy  pieces  of 


artiUery,  and  about  four  thousand  cav- 
alry. In  view  of  our  superiority  as 
respects  armament,  discipline,  and  ord- 
nance, we  are  more  than  a  match  for  our 
opponent  We  sleep  to-night  in  constant 
expectation  of  an  attack :  two  guns  will 
be  fired  as  a  signal  that  the  enemy  are 
at  band. 


TUB  RKMOVAL. 

Springfiddy  November  2d.  The  catas- 
trophe has  come  which  we  bave  long 
dreaded,  but  for  which  we  were  in  no  de- 
gree prepared.  Tbis  morning,  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  while  I  was  standing  in  front 
of  my  tent,  chatting  witb  some  friends,  an 
officer  in  tbe  uniform  of  a  captain  of  the 
general  stafi*rode  up,  and  asked  tbe  order- 
ly to  show  him  to  the  General  He  went 
into  the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments 
came  out  and  rode  ofi*.  I  soon  learned  that 
be  bad  brought  an  order  from  General 
Scott  informing  General  Fremont  tbat 
be  was  temporarily  relieved  of  his  com« 
mand,  and  directing  him  to  transfer  it  to 
Major-Greneral  Hunter  and  report  him- 
self to  tbe  bead-quarters  of  the  army  by 
letter.  The  order  was  originally  dated 
October  7th,  but  the  date  bad  been  al- 
tered to  October  24tb,  on  which  day  it 
left  St  Louis,  —  tbe  day  tbe  Guards 
started  upon  their  expedition  to  Spring- 
field. 

Tbis  order,  which,  on  the  very  eve  of 
consummation,  has  defeated  the  careful- 
ly matured  plans  upon  which  the  Gen- 
eral's fortunes  and  in  so  large  a  measure 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  depended,  — 
which  has  destroyed  tbe  results  of  three 
months  of  patient  labor,  transferring  to 
another  tbe  splendid  army  be  bas  called 
together,  organized,  and  equipped,  and 
giving  to  another  tbe  laurel  wreath  of 
victory  which  now  bangs  ready  to  fall 
at  the  touch,  —  this  order,  which  has  dis- 
appointed so  many  long-cherished  hopes, 
was  received  by  our  magnanimous  Gen- 
eral without  a  word  of  complaint  In 
hb  noble  mind  there  was  no  doubt  or  bee- 
itation.  He  obeyed  it  promptly  and  mi- 
plicitly.     He  at  once  directed  Colonel 
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Eaton  to  issue  the  proper  order  trans* 
ferring  the  command  to  General  Hunter, 
and  haying  prepared  a  brief  address  to 
the  soldiers,  full  of  pathos  and  patiiotio 
devotion,  he  rode  out  accompanied  b^ 
Ihe  Delawares  to  examine  the  positions 
south  of  the  village. 

Hunter  has  not  yet  been  heard  from : 
three  couriers  have  been  sent  after  him. 
Greneral  Pope  is  now  in  command  here. 
It  is  understood,  that,  until  the  Command- 
ing Greneral  arrives,  the  army  will  stand 
upon  the  defensive,  and  that  no  engage- 
ment will  take  place,  unless  it  is  attacked. 
General  Fremont  and  hb  staff  will  leave 
to-morrow  for  St  Louis. 

This  evening  I  rode  through  Sigel's 
and  McKinstry's  camps.  The  general 
order  and  the  farewell  address  had  been 
read  to  the  regiments,  and  the  camp-fires 
were  surrounded  by  groups  of  excited 
soldiers,  and  cheers  for  Fremont  were 
heard  on  every  side. 

November  Sd,  8  P.  M.  This  morning 
it  became  apparent  that  the  departuro 
of  the  General  beforo  the  arrival  of  Hunt- 
er would  endanger  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  Great  numbers  of  officers  have 
offered  their  resignations,  and  it  has  re- 
quired the  constant  and  earnest  efforts 
of  General  Fremont  to  Induce  them  to 
retain  their  positions.  The  slightest  en- 
couragement upon  his  part  of  the  dis* 
content  which  previuls  will  disorganize 
the  divisions  of  Sigel  and  Asboth. 

The  attitude  of  the  enemy  is  threat- 
ening, and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
avoid  a  battle  more  than  a  few  hours. 
Great  numbers  of  people,  flying  before 
Price,  have  come  in  to-day.  A  recon- 
noissance  in  the  direction  of  Springfield 
has  been  made,  and  the  following  report 
rendered  by  General  Asboth. 

"Head-quarters  Fourth  Division 
Western  Department. 

"  Springfield,  November  U,  1861. 

"To  Majob-Gbxbkal  J.  C.  FRXMomr, 
Commanding  Western  DepcartmenL 

^  General  :-— The  captain  command- 
ing the  company  of  Major  Wrighfs  bat- 


talion, which  was  sent  ont  on  a  scouting 
party  to  Wilson's  Creek,  has  just  sent  in 
his  report  by  a  runner.  He  says,  laat 
night  the  enem3r's  advanced  guard,  some 
two  thousand  strong,  camped  at  Wilson's 
Creek.  Price's  forces  are  at  Terrill's 
Creek  on  the  Marionsville  road,  nnM 
miles  behind  Wilson's  Creek,  and  Mo- 
Culloch's  forces  are  at  Dug  Springs. 

«Both  these  forces  were  expected  to 
concentrate  at  Wilson's  Creek  to-night| 
and  offer  battle  diere. 

**  The  scout  depicts  every  road  and  padi 
covered  with  moving  tro<^>s,  estimating 
them  at  forty  thousand  men. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  serv't, 
"  Asboth, 
«  Act  Miy  .-Gen'l  Com'd'g  4th  Div.- 

According  to  this  report,  the  whole  of 
Price's  army  is  within  twenty  miles  of  ns, 
and  probably  nearer.  Hunter  has  not 
been  heard  fixnn,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  his  whereabouts.  This  afternoon 
General  McKinstry  designed  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  in  foree  with  his  whole  di* 
vision  towards  Wilson's  Creek ;  but  yield* 
ing  to  the  solicitations  of  the  chief  officerSy 
and  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  battle, 
to-day  General  Fremont  resumed  the 
command,  and  ordered  McKinstry  not  to 
make  his  reconnoissance, — not  wishing  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement  during 
the  absence  of  Hunter. 

All  day  long  officers  have  visited  Gen- 
eral Frem<nit  and  urged  him  to  give  bat- 
tle, representing,  that,  if  this  opportunity 
were  permitted  to  pass.  Price,  after  a»- 
certaming  our  force,  would  retire,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  catch  him  again. 
This  evening  one  hundred  and  ten  ch- 
eers called  upon  him  in  a  body.  They 
ranged  themselves  in  semicireular  array 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  one  of  their 
number  presented  an  address  to  the  Gen- 
eral fhll  of  sympathy  and  respect,  and 
earnestly  requesting  him  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.  At  the  close  of  the 
interview,  the  Greneral  said,  that,  under 
all  the  ciroumstances,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  not  to  decline  the  battle  which  onr 
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fi)6  offen  ufl,— and  that,  if  General  Hunt- 
er did  not  arriye  before  midnight,  he 
ironld  lead  the  annj  forward  to^norrow 
morning  at  daybreak ;  and  that  they  might 
80  infimn  their  aeveral  commands.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  loud 
ckeers.  The  staff-officers  were  at  once 
despatched  with  directions  to  the  dirisioQ 
and  brigade  commanders  to  repair  forth- 
with to  head-quarters  and  receive  their 
orders.  The  Generals  assembled  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  the  following  order  of  battle 
was  then  published. 

«HjiAI>-QUABT£R8  WS9TKBN  DkPABT- 
HEKT. 

**  Springfield,  November  8, 1861. 

^  The  different  divisions  of  the  army 
shall  be  pnt  in  the  following  (xder  of 
battle. 

**  Act* g  Maj.-Gen.  Asboth,       right  wing. 
**  "         McKinstry,  centre. 

«  «         Sigel,  left. 

«*  "         Pope,  reserve. 

^  General  McKinstry's  colunm  to  leave 
canqi  at  six  o'clock,  and  proceed  by  the 
Fayetteville  road  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
upper  cornfield  on  the  left,  where  Gen- 
eral Lyon  made  his  first  attack. 

**  General  Sigel  to  start  htmx  o'clock 
by  Joakum's  Mill,  and  follow  his  old  trail, 
ezo^  that  he  is  to  turn  to  the  right  some 
two  miles  sooner,  and  proceed  to  the  old 
stable  on  the  lower  end  of  the  lower 
cornfield. 

^General  Asboth  to  start  at  six  and 
one-half  o'clock,  by  the  Mount  Yemon 
toad,  then  by  a  prairie  road  to  the  right 
of  the  ravine  opposite  the  lower  field. 

*^  General  Pope  to  start  at  seven  o'clock 
by  the  Fayetteville  road,  following  Gen- 
eral McKinstry's  column. 

**  General  Lane  to  join  General  Sigel's 
divisioiL  General  Wjrman  to  join  Gen- 
eral Asboth's  division. 

■^  One  regiment  and  two  pieces  of  ar* 
tiUery  of  General  Pope's  division  to  re- 
main- as  a  reserve  in  Springfield. 

"  The  different  divinons  to  come  into 
their  positions  at  the  same  time,  about 


eleven  o'clock,  at  wluch  hour  a  simulta- 
neous attack  will  be  made. 

^The  baggage -trains  to  be  packed 
and  held  in  readiness  at  Springfield. 
Each  regiment  to  cany  three  two-horso 
wagons  to  transport  the  wounded. 

«*  J.  C.  Fremokt, 
"Maj.-GenUCom'd'g." 

The  General  and  staff,  with  die  Body- 
Guard,  Benton  Cadets,  Sharp-shooters, 
and  Delawares,  will  accompany  McKin- 
stry's column. 

The  news  has  ^read  like  wildfire. 
As  I  galloped  up  the  road  this  eveningi 
returning  from  McKinstry's  quarters,  ev- 
ery camp  was  astir.  The  enthusiasm  wai 
unbounded.  On  every  side  the  eager  sol- 
diers are  preparing  for  the  conflict  They 
are  packing  wagons,  sharpening  sabresi 
grooming  horses,  and  cleaning  muskets* 
The  spirit  of  our  men  promises  a  brilliant 
victory. 

MidnighL  At  eleven  o'clock  Gen^^al 
Hunter  entered  the  Council  of  Grenerak 
at  head-quarters.  General  Fremont  ex- 
plained to  him  the  situation  of  afiairs,  the 
attitude  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dispositions 
which  had  been  made  for  the  fi)llowing 
day,  and  then  gracefully  resigned  the 
command  into  his  hands.  And  thus  our 
hopes  are  finally  defeated,  and  in  the 
morning  we  turn  our  faces  to  the  north. 
General  Hunter  will  not  advance  to- 
morrow, and  the  oppcNiunity  of  catching 
Price  will  probably  be  lost,  for  it  is  not 
likely  the  Bebel  General  will  remain  at 
Wilson's  Cre^  after  he  has  learned  that 
the  whole  Federal  army  is  concentrated. 

The  news  of  the  change  has  not  yet 
reached  the  camps.  As  I  sit  here,  wear 
ried  with  the  excitement  and  labors  of  the 
day,  the  midnight  stillness  is  broken  by 
the  din  of  preparation,  the  shouting  of 
teamsters,  the  clang  of  the  cavalry  anvDa, 
and  the  distant  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  stiH 
excited  with  the  hope  of  to-morrow's  vio- 
tory. 

The  Body-Guard  and  Sharp-sbootan 
return  with  us;  and  all  the  officers  of 
General  Fremont's  staff  have  reoeived 
orders  to  accompany  him. 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

In  campf  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Springfieldy  November  Ath,  At  nine  o'clock 
this  morning  we  were  in  the  saddle,  and 
our  little  colnmn  was  in  marching  order. 
The  Delawares  led,  then  came  our  band, 
the  General  and  his  staff  followed,  the 
Body-Guard  came  next,  and  the  Sharp- 
shooters in  wagons  brought  up  the  rear. 
In  this  order  we  proceeded  through  the 
Tillage.  The  Benton  Cadets  were  drawn 
up  in  line  in  firont  of  their  camp,  and  salut- 
ed us  as  we  passed,  but  none  of  the  other 
regiments  were  paraded.  The  band  had 
been  directed  to  play  lively  airs,  and  we 
marched  out  to  merry  music.  The  troops 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  the  General 
was  to  leave ;  but  when  they  heard  the 
band,  they  ran  out  of  their  camps  and 
flocked  into  the  streets:  there  was  no 
order  in  their  coming ;  they  came  with- 
out arms,  many  of  them  without  their 
coats  and  bareheaded,  and  filled  the  road. 
The  crowd  was  so  dense  that  with  diffi- 
culty the  General  rode  through  the  throng. 
The  farewell  was  most  touching.  There 
was  little  cheering,  but  an  expression  of 
sorrow  on  every  face.  Some  pressed  for- 
ward to  take  his  hand ;  others  cried, "  Grod 
bless  you,  General  1**  ■*Tour  enemies 
are  not  in  the  camp ! "  "  Come  back 
and  lead  us  to  battle;  we  will  fight  for 
you!"  The  Greneral  rode  on  perfectly 
calm,  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  face,  telling 
the  men  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and  they 
must  do  theirs. 

We  travelled  with  great  rapidity  and 
circumspection ;  for  there  was  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  parties  of  the  enemy 
had  been  thrown  to  the  north  of  Spring- 
field, in  which  case  we  might  have  been 
interfered  with. 

SedaltOf  November  7th.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  the  train  which  is  to  take  us  to  St 
Louis.  Our  journey  here  has  been  made 
Tery  quickly.  Monday  we  marched  twen- 
ty-five miles.  Tuesday  we  started  at 
dawn,  and  made  thirty  miles,  encamping 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Osage. 
Wednesday  we  were  in  the  saddle  at  six 
o'clock,  crossed  the  Osage  in  the  after- 


noon, and  halted  ten  miles  north  of  that 
river,  the  day's  journey  being  thirty-five 
miles.  We  pitched  our  tents  upon  a  high, 
flat  prsdrie,  covered  with  long  dry  grass. 

In  the  evening  the  Delawares  signified, 
that,  if  the  General  would  consent  to  it, 
they  would  perform  a  war-dance.  Per- 
mission was  easily  obtained,  and,  after 
the  Indian  braves  had  finished  their  toi- 
let, they  approached  in  formal  procession, 
arrayed  in  all  the  glory  and  terror  of 
war-paint.  A  huge  fire  had  been  built 
The  inhabitants  of  our  little  camp  qmck- 
ly  gathered,  officers,  soldiers  of  the  Guard, 
and  Sharp-shooters,  negroes  and  teamsters. 
The  Indians  ranged  themselves  on  one 
side  of  the  fire,  and  the  rest  of  us  com- 
pleted the  circle.  The  dancing  was  d<me 
by  some  half-dozen  young  Indians,  to  the 
monotonous  beating  of  two  small  drums 
and  a  guttural  accompaniment  which  the 
dancers  sang,  the  other  Indians  jmning 
in  the  chorus.  The  performance  was 
divided  into  parts,  and  the  whole  was 
intended  to  express  the  passions  which 
war  excites  in  the  Indian  nature,  —  the 
joy  which  they  feel  at  the  prospect  of  a 
fight,  —  their  contempt  for  their  enemies, 
—  their  frenzy  at  aght  of  the  foe, — the 
conflict,  —  the  operations  of  tomahawk- 
ing and  scalping  their  opponents,  —  and, 
finally,  the  triumph  of  victory.  The 
performances  occupied  over  two  hours. 
Fall-Leaf  presided  with  an  air  of  becom- 
ing gravity,  smoking  an  enormous  stone 
pipe  with  a  long  reed  stem. 

After  rendering  thanks  in  proper  form, 
Fall-Leaf  was  told,  that,  by  way  of  return 
for  their  civility,  and  in  special  honor  of 
the  Delawares,  the  negroes  would  dance 
one  of  their  national  dances.  Two  agile 
darkies  came  forward,  and  went  through 
with  a  regular  breakdown,  to  the  evident 
entertainment  of  the  red  men.  After- 
wards an  Irishman  leaped  into  the  ring, 
and  began  an  Irish  hornpipe.  He  was 
the  best  dancer  of  all,  and  his  complicat- 
ed steps  and  astonishing  Umrs-de-foTet 
completely  upset  the  gravity  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  they  burst  into  loud  laughter. 
It  was  midnight  before  the  camp  was 
composed  to  its  last  night's  sleep. 
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This  morning  we  started  an  hour  be- 
fore da  J,  and  marched  to  this  place,  twen- 
ty miles,  bj  noon. 

Thus  ended  the  expedition  of  General 
Fremont  to  Springfield. 

In  bringing  these  papers  to  a  dose, 
the  writer  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing his  regret  that  circnmstances  have 
preTented  him  frx>m  making  that  exposi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Western  Depart- 
ment which  the  country  has  long  expect- 
ed. While  he  was  in  the  field,  General 
Fremont  pennitted  the  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies to  pass  unheeded,  because  he  held 
them  unworthy  to  be  intruded  upon  more 
m^oftant  oocupadons,  and  he  would  not 
be  diverted  frxMn  the  great  objects  he 
was  pursuing ;  since  his  recall,  considera- 
tions affecting  the  public  service,  and  the 
desire  not  at  this  time  to  embarrass  the 
Government  with  personal  matters,  have 
sealed  his  lips.  I  will  not  now  disregard 
his  wishes  by  entering  into  any  detailed 
discosnoo  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
made  against  him, — but  I  cannot  lay 
down  my  pen  without  bearing  voluntary 
testunony  to  the  fidelity,  eneigy,  and  skill 
which  be  brought  to  his  high  office.  It 
win  be  hard  for  any  one  who  was  not  a 
constant  witness  of  his  career  to  appre- 
ciate the  labor  which  he  assumed  and  suc- 
cessfoUy  performed.  From  the  first  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  day,  there  was  no 
idle  moment  No  time  was  given  to 
pleasure,  —  none  even  to  needed  relax- 
ation. Often,  long  afrer  the  strength  of 
his  body  was  spent,  the  force  of  his  will 
bound  him  to  exhausting  toiL  Ko  reli- 
gKNu  sealot  ever  gave  himself  to  his  devo- 
tions with  more  absorbing  abandonment 
than  General  Fremont  to  his  hard,  and,  as 
it  has  proved,  most  thankless  task.  Time 
wiU  verify  die  statement,  that,  whether  as 
respects  thoroughness  or  economy,  his  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  at  the  West  will 
compare  fiivorably  with  the  transactions 
of  any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, military  or  civil,  during  the  last 
nine  months.  Let  it  be  contrasted  with 
tbe  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  man- 
i^gement  of  inilitary  affairs  at  the  East 


The  period  between  the  President's 
Proclamation  and  the  Battle  of  Manassas 
was  about  equal  in  duration  to  the  career 
of  Fremont  in  the  West  The  Federal 
Government  had  at  command  all  the  re- 
sources, in  men,  material,  and  money,  of 
powerful,  wealthy,  and  populous  commu- 
nities. Nothing  was  asked  which  was 
not  promptly  and  lavishly  given.  After 
three  months  of  earnest  effort,  assisted 
by  the  best  military  and  civil  talent  of 
the  country,  by  the  whole  army  organi- 
zation, by  scientific  soldiers  and  an  ac- 
complished and  experienced  staff,  a  col- 
umn of  thirty  thousand  men,  with  thirty- 
four  pieces  of  artillery  and  but  four  hun^ 
dred  cavalry,  was  moved  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles.  Though  it  had  been 
in  camp  several  weeks,  up  to  a  few  days 
before  its  departure  it  was  without  bri- 
gade or  division  organization,  and  igno- 
rant of  any  evolutions  except  those  of  the 
battalion.  It  was  sent  forward  without 
equipage,  without  a  sufficient  commissa- 
riat or  an  adequate  medical  establish- 
ment This  armed  mob  was  led  against 
an  intrenched  foe,  and  driven  back  in 
wild  and  disgraceful  defeat,  —  a  defeat 
which  has  prolonged  the  war  for  a  year, 
called  for  a  vast  expenditure  of  men 
and  treasure,  and  now  to  our  present 
burdens  seems  likely  to  add  those  of  a 
foreign  war.  The  authors  of  this  great 
disaster  remain  unpunished,  and,  except 
in  the  opinions  of  the  public,  unblamed ; 
while  nearly  all  the  officers  who  led  the 
ill-planned,  ill-timed,  and  badly  executed 
enterprise  have  received  distinguished 
promotions,  such  as  the  soldier  never  ex- 
pects to  obtain,  except  as  the  reward  of 
heroic  and  successful  effort 

When  General  Fremont  reached  St 
Louis,  the  Federal  militia  were  returning 
to  their  homes,  and  a  confident  foe  press- 
ed upon  every  salient  point  of  an  extend- 
ed and  difficult  defensive  position.  Draw- 
ing his  troops  from  a  few  sparsely  settled 
and  impoverished  States,  denied  expect- 
ed and  needed  assistance  in  money  and 
material  from  the  General  Government, 
he  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  wedcs  led  forth  an  army 
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of  thirty  thousand  men,  with  ^v^  thou- 
sand cavahy  and  eighty-six  pieces  of  aiv 
tilleiy.  Officers  of  high  rank  declared 
that  this  £}rce  could  not  leave  its  encamp^ 
ments  by  reason  of  the  lack  c£  supplies 
and  transportation ;  but  he  conveyed  tibem 
one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  by  rail* 
marched  them  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  crossing  a  broad  and  rapid  riv- 
er in  five  days,  and  in  three  months  fixon 
his  assumption  of  the  command,  and  in  one 
month  afler  leaving  St  Louis,  placed  them 
in  presence  of  the  enemy, — not  an  mco- 
herent  mass,  but  a  well-ordered  and  com^ 
pact  army,  upon  whose  valor,  steadfast- 
ness, and  discipline  the  fate  of  the  nation 
might  safely  have  been  pledged. 

If  General  Fremont  was  not  tried  by 
the  crowning  test  of  the  soldier — the  bat- 
tle-field — it  was  not  through  fault  of  his. 
On  the  very  eve  of  battle  he  was  removed. 
His  army  was  arrested  in  its  triumphal 
progress,  and  compelled  to  a  shameful 
retreat,  abandoning  the  beautiful  region 
it  had  wrested  from  the  fi)e,  and  desert- 
ing the  loyal  people  who  trusted  to  its 
protection,  and  who,  exiles  from  their 
homes,  followed  its  retreating  files, —  a 
mournful  procession  of  broken-hearted 
men,  weepmg  women,  and  suffering  chil- 
dren. With  an  unscrupulousness  which 
passes  belief,  the  authors  of  this  terrible 
disaster  have  denied  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  at  Springfield.  The  miserable 
wretches,  once  prosperous  farmers  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  Ozark  Hills,  who  now 
wander  mendicants  through  the  streets 
of  St  Louis,  or  crouch  around  the  camp- 
fires  of  RoUa  and  Sedalia,  can  tell  wheth- 
er Price  was  near  Springfield  or  not 

Forty -eight  hours  more  must  have 
given  to  Greneral  Fremont  an  engage- 
ment What  the  result  would  have  been 
no  one  who  was  there  doubted.  A  vic- 
tory such  as  the  country  has  long  desired 
and  sorely  needs, — a  decisive,  complete, 


and  overwhelming  vietexy,— -was  as  cer- 
tain as  it  is  possible  for  the  skill  and  valor 
of  man  to  make  certain  any  future  event 
Now,  twenty  thousand  men  are  required 
to  hold  our  long  line  of  defence  in  Mia* 
souri ;  then,  five  thousand  at  Springfield 
would  have  secured  the  State  of  Missou- 
ri, and  a  column  pushed  into  Arkansas 
would  have  turned  the  enemy's  positioii 
upon  the  Mississippi  In  the  same  time 
and  with  the  same  labor  that  the  march 
to  the  rear  was  made,  two  States  oughl 
have  been  won,  and  the  fiite  of  the  Be* 
bellimi  in  the  Southwest  decided. 

While  I  am  writing  these  concluding 
pages,  the  telegraph  brings  information 
that  another  expedition  has  started  for 
Springfield.  Strong  columns  are  march- 
ing from  Bolla,  Sedalia,  and  Versailles, 
to  do  the  work  which  General  Fremont 
stood  ready  to  do  last  November.  Af- 
ter three  months  of  experience  and  re- 
flection, the  enterprise  which  was  de- 
nounced as  aimless,  extravagant,  and 
ill-judged,  which  was  derided  as  a  wild 
hunt  after  an  unreal  foe,  an  exploration 
into  desert  r^ons,  is  now  repeated  in 
face  of  the  obstacles  of  difficult  roads  and 
an  inclement  season,  and  when  many  of 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  no  longer 
exist, — for,  unhappily,  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  those  fertile  uplands,  the  firuitful 
farms  and  pleasant  homes,  are  no  longer 
there  to  receive  the  protection  of  our  ar- 
mies. General  Fremont's  mil^taiy  con- 
duct could  not  have  received  more  signal 
approval  The  malignant  criticisms  of  hia 
enemies  could  in  no  other  manner  have 
been  so  completely  refuted.  Unmoved 
by  the  storm  of  calumny  and  detraction 
which  raged  around  him,  he  has  calmly 
and  silentiy  awaited  the  unerring  judg- 
ment, the  triumphant  verdict,  which  he 
knew  time  and  the  ebb  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions his  success  excited  would  surely 
bring. 
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BIEDOFREDUM   SAWIN,  ESQ.,  TO   MR.   HOSEA   BIGLOW. 

With  thefoUawing  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Homeb  Wilbub,  A.  M. 

Zh  the  Ediion  of  the  Atl^htio  Montblt. 

Ja$Um,  7^  Feb.,  1862. 
Bbspsctxd  FBiE]ii>t,— If  I  know  mjrself,  and  surely  a  man  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
ereipasied  the  limit  of  foorscore  yean  without  attaining  to  some  proficiency  in  that  most  nsefUI 
bniMBh  of  learning,  (e  cab  ducemUt^  says  the  pagan  poet,)  I  have  no  great  smack  of  that  weak- 
ness which  would  press  upon  the  publick  attention  any  matter  pertaining  to  my  private  affairs. 
But  liiioe  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin  contains  not  only  a  direct  allusion  to  myself,  but 
tiMt  in  eoimectran  with  a  topick  of  interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  publick  ministrations  of 
tha  tanetaary,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  touching  briefly  thereapon.  Mr.  Sawin  was  never  a  stated 
Attendant  upon  my  preaching,  —  never,  as  I  believe,  even  an  occasional  one,  since  the  ereotioo 
•f  the  new  house  (where  we  now  worship)  in  1845.  He  did,  indeed,  for  a  Ume  supply  a  not  un- 
aeoeptable  bass  in  the  choir,  but,  whether  on  some  umbrage  (omat^  hoc  vUium  ett  cantorUmg) 
taken  against  the  bass-viol,  then,  and  till  his  decease  in  1850,  (mU  77,)  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Aaaph  Perley,  or,  as  was  reported  by  others,  on  account  of  an  imminent  subscription  for  a  new 
bellt  he  thoiceforth  absented  himself  firom  all  outward  and  visible  communion.  Tet  he  seems  to 
have  preserved,  (aUd  mente  r^Mmtmrn,)  as  it  were,  in  the  pickle  of  a  mind  soured  by  pr^odioe,  a 
lasting  jOHRJier,  as  he  would  call  it,  against  our  staid  and  deoent  form  of  worship:  tor  I  would 
niha  in  that  wise  interpret  his  fling,  than  suppose  that  any  chance  tares  sown  by  my  pulpit 
disooorses  should  survive  so  long,  while  good  seed  too  often  foils  to  root  itseUl  I  hnmbfy 
trast  that  I  have  no  personal  fooling  in  the  matter;  though  I  know,  that,  if  we  sound  any  man 
deap  anoogh,  our  lead  shall  bring  up  the  mud  of  human  nature  at  last  The  Bretons  be- 
Uava  in  an  evil  spirit  which  they  call  ar  e^homkettk^  whose  office  it  is  to  make  the  congregation 
drowsy;  and  though  I  have  never  had  reason  to  think  that  he  was  specially  busy  among  my 
ilock,  yet  have  I  seen  enough  to  make  me  sometimes  regret  the  hinged  seats  of  the  ancient 
meating-honse,  whose  lively  clatter,  not  unwillingly  intensified  by  boys  beyond  eyeshot  of  the 
titbing-man,  served  at  intervals  as  a  wholesome  rtvtU.  It  is  true,  I  have  numbered  among  my 
parishioners  some  whose  gift  of  somnolence  rivalled  that  of  the  Cretan  Rip  van  Winkle,  Epimea- 
idaa,  and  who,  neiiertheless,  complained  not  so  much  of  the  substance  as  of  the  length  of  n^ 
(by  them  unheard)  discoorses.  Happy  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  whose  finny  acolytes,  howsfvar 
thij  might  profit,  could  never  murmur!  Quart  frtnmtnmt  getUes  t  Who  is  be  that  can  twioa 
a  waak  be  inspired,  or  has  eloquence  {ut  Ua  dkam)  always  on  tap?  A  good  man,  and,  neaU  In 
David,  a  sacred  poet,  (himself,  haply,  not  inexpert  of  evil  in  this  particular,)  has  said,^ 

"  The  wont  ipeek  somtthlof  good :  if  ell  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text  and  praacheth  pattonee." 

Th«a  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  Mr.  Sawin*s  letter  which  I  would  also  briefly  animad- 
▼wt  npon.  And  first  concerning  the  claim  be  sets  up  to  a  certain  superiority  of  blood  and  lin- 
aage  in  the  people  of  our  Southern  States,  now  unhappily  in  rebellion  against  lawful  authority 
and  tfaair  own  better  interests.  There  is  a  sort  of  opinions,  anachronisms  and  anachorisms,  fo^ 
aign  both  to  the  age  and  the  country,  that  maintain  a  foeble  and  buasiog  existence,  scaroe  to  be 
caHad  lifo,  like  winter  flies,  which  in  mild  weather  crawl  out  from  obscure  nooks  and  cranniea  to 
agpatlata  in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  acquire  vigour  enough  to  disturb  with  their  enforced  fomil- 
laritj  the  studious  hours  of  the  schdar.  One  of  the  most  stupid  and  pertinacious  of  these  is  the 
tiMory  that  the  Southern  States  were  settled  by  a  class  of  emigrants  from  the  Old  World  sodaUy 
saperiovr  to  those  who  founded  the  institutions  of  New  England.  The  Virginians  especially  lay 
claim  to  this  generosity  of  lineage,  which  were  of  no  possible  account,  were  it  not  for  the  iact 
that  anch  superstitions  are  sometimes  not  without  their  efifeet  on  the  course  of  human  affairs. 
The  early  adventurer*  to  Massachusetts  at  least  paid  their  passages;  no  felons  were  ever  shipped 
Either)  and  though  it  be  true  that  many  deboshed  younger  brothers  of  what  are  called  good 
fomiliee  may  have  sought  refhge  in  Virginia,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  great  part  of  tbe  early  de- 
portations thither  were  the  sweepings  of  the  London  streets  and  the  leavings  of  the  London  stews. 
On  what  the  heralds  call  the  spindle  side,  some,  at  least,  of  the  oldest  Virginian  families  are  de- 
aoanded  from  matrons  who  were  exported  and  sold  for  so  many  hogsheads  of  tobacco  the  head. 
So  noCorioua  was  this,  that  it  became  one  of  the  jokes  of  contemporary  playwrights,  not  only  that 
Ben  bankrupt  in  puxie  and  diaracter  were  ""food  for  the  Plantations,''  (and  this  before  the  fair 
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tiement  of  New  England,)  bot  also  that  any  drab  would  snffice  to  wive  sucfa  pitiful  adventaren. 
"Sever  choose  a  wife  as  if  70a  were  going  to  Virginia,*'  says  Middleton  in  one  of  his  comedies. 
The  male  is  apt  to  forget  all  but  the  equine  side  of  his  pedigree.  How  early  the  counterfeit  nobility 
of  the  Old  Dominion  became  a  topickof  ridicule  in  the  Mother  Country  may  be  learned  from  a 
play  of  Mrs.  Behn's,  founded  on  the  Bebellion  of  Bacon:  for  even  these  kennels  of  literature  may 
yield  a  fiict  or  two  to  pay  the  raking.  Bfrs.  Flirt,  the  keeper  of  a  Virginia  ordinary,  calls  her- 
self the  daughter  of  a  baronet  "undone  in  the  late  rebellion,**  —  her  fiither  having  in  truth  been 
a  tailor,  —  and  three  of  the  Council,  assuming  to  themselves  an  equal  splendour  of  origin,  are 
shown  to  have  been,  one  "  a  broken  exciseman  who  came  over  a  poor  servant,**  another  a 
tinker  transported  for  theft,  and  the  third  "  a  common  pickpocket  often  flogged  at  the  cart's- 
tail."  The  ancestry  of  South  Carolina  will  as  little  pass  muster  at  the  Herald's  Visitation, 
though  I  hold  them  to  have  been  more  reputable,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  were  honeat 
tradesmen  and  artisans,  in  some  measure  exiles  for  conscience*  sake,  who  would  have  smiled 
at  the  high-flying  nonsense  of  their  descendants.  Some  of  the  more  respectable  were  Jewi. 
The  absurdity  of  supposing  a  population  of  eight  millions  all  sprung  from  gentle  loins  in  tha 
course  of  a  century  and  a  half  is  too  manifest  for  confutation.  The  aristocracy  of  the  South, 
■nch  as  it  is,  has  the  shallowest  of  all  foundations,  for  it  is  only  skin-deep, — the  most  odioui 
of  all,  for,  while  affecting  to  despise  trade,  it  traces  its  origin  to  a  successful  traffick  in  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  still  draws  its  chief  revenues  thence.  And  though,  as  Doctor  Cham- 
beriayne  says  in  his  Prneni  8iaU  of  England^  **  to  become  a  Merchant  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
without  serving  any  Apprentisage,  hath  been  allowed  no  disparagement  to  a  Gentleman  bom, 
especially  to  a  younger  Brother,*'  yet  I  conceive  that  he  would  hardly  have  made  a  like  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  particular  trade  in  question.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  such  aristocracy 
as  exists  at  the  South  (for  I  hold,  with  Marius,  fortimmum  quemque  generontsimum)  will  be 
found  an  element  of  anything  like  persistent  strength  in  war,  — thinking  the  saying  of  Lord 
Bacon  (whom  one  quaintly  called  wductumii  dommui  et  VeruUmui)  as  true  as  it  is  pithy,  that, 
« the  more  gentlemen,  ever  the  lower  books  of  subsidies.'*  It  is  odd  enough  as  an  historical 
precedent,  that,  while  the  fkthers  of  New  England  were  laying  deep  in  religion,  education,  and 
freedom  the  basis  of  a  polity  which  has  substantially  outlasted  any  then  existing,  the  first  work 
of  the  rounders  of  Virginia,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wingfield's  Memorial^  was  conspiracy  and  rebel- 
lion,—  odder  yet,  as  showing  the  changes  which  are  wrought  by  circumstance,  that  the  first 
insurrection  in  South  Carolina  was  against  the  aristocratical  scheme  of  the  Proprietary  Gor- 
emment  I  do  not  find  that  the  cuticular  aristocracy  of  the  South  has  added  anything  to  the 
refinements  of  civilization  except  the  carrying  of  bowie-knives  and  the  chewing  of  tobacco,— 
a  high-toned  Southern  gentleman  being  commonly  not  only  quadrumanoua,  but  q%tidrumimtuU, 

I  confess  that  the  present  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin  increases  my  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
convictions  which  he  professes,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  triumph  of  the  legitimate 
Government,  sure  sooner  or  later  to  take  place,  will  find  him  and  a  large  majority  of  his  newly- 
adopted  fellow-citizens  (who  hold  with  D»dalus,  the  primal  sitter-on-the-fence,  thatmeditm  tenere 
iidutimmn)  original  Union  men.  The  criticisms  toward  the  close  of  his  letter  on  certain  of  our- 
fidlings  are  worthy  to  be  seriously  perpended,  for  he  is  not,  as  I  think,  without  a  spice  of  vulgar 
shrewdness.  As  to  the  good-nature  in  us  which  he  seems  to  gfird  at,  while  I  would  not  conse- 
crate a  chapel,  as  they  have  not  scrupled  to  do  in  France,  to  Ndtre  Dame  de  la  Haines  Our  Lady 
of  Hate,  yet  I  cannot  forget  that  the  corruption  of  good-nature  is  the  generation  of  laxity  of 
principle.  Good-nature  is  our  national  characteristick;  and  though  it  be,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  a  culpable  weakness  or  cowardice,  when  it  leads  us  to  put  up  tamely  with  manifold  imposi- 
tions and  breaches  of  implied  contracts,  (as  too  frequently  in  our  publick  conveyances,)  it  becomes 
a  positive  crime,  when  it  leads  us  to  look  unresentfully  on  peculation,  and  to  regard  treason  to 
the  best  Government  that  ever  existed  as  something  with  which  a  gentleman  may  shake  handa 
without  soiling  his  fingers.  I  do  not  think  the  gallows-tree  the  most  profitable  member  of  onr 
8yha ;  but,  since  it  continues  to  be  planted,  I  would  &in  see  a  Northern  limb  ingrafted  on  it,  that 
it  may  bear  some  other  fhiit  than  loyal  Tennesseeans. 

A  relick  has  recently  bben  discovered  on  the  east  bank  of  Bushy  Brook  in  North  Jaalam, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  an  inscription  in  Runic  characters  relating  to  the  early  expedition  of  the 
Northmen  to  thia  continent  I  shall  make  fuller  investigations,  and  communicate  the  resuU  in 
due  season. 

BespectfUly, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

HoMXB  WiLBim,  A.  M. 

P.  S.    I  inclose  a  year's  subscription  firom  Deacon  Tinkham. 
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I  HXD  it  on  mj  min'  las*  time,  when  I  to  write  y^  started, 

To  tech  the  leadin'  featurs  o'  my  gittin'  me  convarted ; 

But,  ex  my  letters  hez  to  go  cleam  roun'  by  way  o'  Cuby, 

T  won*!  seem  no  staler  now  than  then,  by  th'  time  it  gits  where  you  be. 

You  know  np  North,  though  sees  an'  things  air  plenty  ez  you  please, 

Thei^  wam't  nut  one  on  'em  thet  come  jes*  square  with  my  idees : 

I  dessay  they  suit  workin'-folks  thet  ain't  noways  pertic'lar, 

But  nnt  your  Southun  gen'leman  thet  keeps  his  perpendicular ; 

I  doo't  blame  nary  man  thet  casts  his  lot  along  o'  his  folks. 

But  ef  you  callate  to  save  me,  't  must  be  with  folks  thet  is  folks ; 

Cor'nants  6*  works  go  'ginst  my  grain,  but  down  here  I  've  found  out 

Ue  true  fus'-fem'ly  A  1  plan,  —  here  's  how  it  come  about 

When  I  fus*  sot  up  with  Miss  S.,  sez  she  to  me,  sez  she, — 

**  Without  you  git  religion,  Sir^  the  thing  can't  never  be ; 

Kot  bat  wut  I  respeck,"  sez  she,  *'  your  intellectle  part. 

But  you  wun't  noways  du  for  me  athout  a  change  o'  heart : 

Notfaon  religion  works  wal  North,  but  it 's  ez  soft  ez  spruce, 

Compared  to  oum,  for  keepin'  sound,"  sez  she,  **  upon  the  goose ; 

A  day's  ezperunce  'd  prove  to  ye,  ez  easy  'z  pull  a  trigger, 

It  takes  the  Southun  pint  o'  view  to  raise  ten  bales  a  nigger ; 

You  H  fin'  thet  human  natur.  South,  ain't  wholesome  more  'n  skin-deep, 

An'  once  't  a  darkie  's  took  with  it,  he  wun't  be  wuth  his  keep." 

"  How  skeH  I  £^t  it,  Ma'am  ?  "  sez  L    ^  Attend  the  nez'  camp-meetin'," 

Sez  she,  *'  an'  it  11  come  to  ye  ez  cheap  ez  onbleached  sheetin'." 

Wal,  so  I  went  along  an'  beam  most  an  impressive  sarmon 

About  besprinklin'  Airiky  with  fourth-proof  dew  o'  Harmon : 

He  did  n'  put  no  weaknin'  in,  but  gin  it  tu  us  hot, 

"Z  ef  be  an'  Satan  'd  ben  two  bulls  in  one  five-acre  lot : 

I  don't  purtend  to  foUer  him,  but  give  ye  jes'  the  heads ; 

For  pulpit  ellerkence,  you  know,  'most  oUers  kin'  o'  spreads. 

Ham's  seed  wuz  gin  to  us  in  chaii^e,  an'  should  n't  we  be  U'ble 

In  Kingdom  Come,  ef  we  kep'  back  their  privlege  in  the  Bible  ? 

The  cusses  an'  the  promerses  make  one  gret  chain,  an'  ef 

You  snake  one  link  out  here,  one  there,  how  much  on  't  ud  be  leT  ? 

All  things  wuz  gin  to  man  for  's  use,  his  sarvice,  an'  delight ; 

An'  don't  the  Greek  an'  Hebrew  words  thet  mean  a  Man  mean  White  ? 

Ain't  it  belittlin'  the  Good  Book  in  all  its  proudes'  featurs 

To  think 't  wuz  wrote  for  black  an*  brown  an'  lasses-colored  creaturs, 

Thet  could  n'  read  it,  ef  they  would,  nor  ain't  by  lor  allowed  to. 

But  oogh'  to  take  wut  we  think  suits  their  naturs,  an'  be  proud  to  ? 

Wam't  it  more  proTtable  to  bring  your  raw  materil  thru 

Where  you  can  work  it  inta  grace  an'  inta  cotton,  tu. 

Than  sendin'  missionaries  out  where  fevers  might  defeat  'em. 

An'  ef  the  butcher  did  n'  call,  their  p'rishioners  might  eat  'em  ? 

An'  then,  agin,  wut  airthly  use  ?    Nor 't  wam't  our  fault,  in  so  fur 

£z  Yankee  skippers  would  keep  on  a-totin'  on  'em  over. 

"T  improved  the  whites  by  oavln'  'em  from  ary  need  o'  workin'. 

An'  kep'  the  black<>  IVom  bein'  lost  thru  idleness  an'  shirkin' ; 

We  took  to  'ers  ez  naf  ral  ez  a  barn-owl  does  to  mice. 

An'  bed  our  hull  time  on  our  hands  to  keep  us  out  o'  vice ; 
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It  made  us  feel  ez  poplar  ez  a  hen  doos  with  one  chicken. 

An'  fill  our  place  in  Natnr's  scale  by  givin'  *em  a  lickin' : 

For  why  should  Caesar  git  his  dues  more  'n  Juno,  Pomp,  an'  Cuffy  ? 

It 's  justifyin'  Ham  to  spare  a  nigger  when  he  's  stuffy. 

Where  *d  their  soles  go  tu,  like  to  know,  ef  we  should  let  'em  ketch 

Freeknowledgism  an'  Fourierism  an'  Speritoolism  an'  sech  ? 

When  Satan  sets  himself  to  work  to  raise  his  very  bes*  muss. 

He  scatters  roun'  onscripturl  views  relatin'  to  Ones'mns. 

You  'd  ough'  to  seen,  though,  how  his  facs  an*  argymunce  an'  figgers 

Drawed  tears  o*  real  conviction  firom  a  lot  o'  pen'tent  niggers ! 

It  wam't  like  Wilbur's  meetin',  where  you  're  shet  up  in  a  pew, 

Your  dickeys  sorrin*  off  your  ears,  an'  bilin'  to  be  thru ; 

Ther*  wuz  a  tent  clost  by  thet  hed  a  ks^  o'  sunthin'  in  it. 

Where  you  could  go,  ef  you  wuz  dry,  an'  damp  ye  in  a  minute ; 

An'  ef  you  did  dror  off  a  spell,  ther*  wuz  n't  no  occasion 

To  lose  the  thread,  because,  ye  see,  he  bellered  like  all  Bashan. 

It 's  dry  work  follerin'  argymunce,  an'  so,  'twix'  this  an'  thet, 

I  felt  conviction  weighin'  down  somehow  inside  my  hat ; 

It  growed  an*  growed  like  Jonah's  gourd,  a  kin'  o'  whirlin'  ketched  me, 

Ontil  I  fin'lly  clean  giv  out  an'  owned  up  thet  he  'd  fetched  me ; 

An'  when  nine-tenths  the  perrish  took  to  tumblin*  roun'  an'  holierin*, 

I  did  n'  fin'  no  gret  in  th'  way  o'  tumin'  tu  an'  follerin'. 

Soon  ez  Miss  S.  see  thet,  sez  she,  "  Thet 's  wut  I  call  wuth  seein*  I 

Thet 's  actin'  like  a  reas'nable  an'  intellectle  bein' ! " 

An'  so  we  fin'lly  made  it  up,  concluded  to  hitch  bosses. 

An'  here  I  be  'n  my  ellermunt  among  creation's  bosses ; 

Arter  I  'd  drawed  sech  heaps  o'  blanks,  Fortin  at  last  hez  sent  a  prize, 

An'  chose  me  for  a  shinin'  light  o'  missionary  enterprise. 

This  leads  me  to  another  pint  on  which  I  've  changed  my  plan 

O'  thinkin'  so  's  't  I  might  become  a  straight-out  Southun  man. 

Miss  3*  (  her  maiden  name  wuz  Higgs,  o'  the  fus*  femly  here) 

On  her  Ma's  side  's  all  Juggemot,  on  Pa's  all  Cavileer, 

An'  sence  I  've  merried  into  her  an'  stept  into  her  shoes, 

It  ain't  more  'n  nateral  tbet  I  should  modderfy  my  views  : 

I  've  ben  a-readin'  in  Debow  ontil  I  've  fairly  gut 

So  'nlightened  thet  I  'd  full  ez  lives  ha'  ben  a  Dook  ez  nut ; 

An'  when  we  've  laid  ye  all  out  stiff,  an'  Jeff  hez  gut  his  crown,     • 

An'  comes  to  pick  his  nobles  out,  wurCt  this  child  be  in  town ! 

We  11  hev  an  Age  o'  Chivverlry  surpassin'  Mister  Burke's, 

Where  every  fem'ly  is  fus'-best  an'  nary  white  man  works : 

Our  system  's  sech,  the  thing  '11  root  ez  easy  ez  a  tater ; 

For  while  your  lords  in  furrin  parts  aint  noways  marked  by  natur*. 

Nor  sot  apart  from  ornery  folks  in  featurs  nor  in  figgers, 

£f  oum  'U  keep  their  faces  washed,  you  '11  know  "em  from  their  niggers. 

Ain't  sech  things  wuth  secedin'  for,  an'  gittin'  red  o'  yon 

Thet  waller  in  your  low  idees,  an'  will  till  all  is  blue  ? 

Fact  is,  we  air  a  diff'rent  race,  an'  I,  for  one,  don't  see, 

Sech  havin'  oilers  ben  the  case,  how  w*  ever  did  agree. 

It 's  sunthin'  thet  you  lab'rin'>folks  up  North  hed  ough'  to  think  on, 

Thet  Higgses  can't  bemean  themselves  to  roltn'  by  a  Lincoln,  — 
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Thet  men,  (an'  gnVnora,  in,)  tet  lies  tech  Normal  names  ex  Pickens^ 

Accnstomed  to  no  kin'  o'  work,  'thout  "t  is  to  givin'  liokins, 

Can't  masure  Totes  vith  folks  thet  git  their  livins  fVom  their  fiums 

An'  prt^lj  think  thet  Law  's  es  good  ez  herin'  coats  o'  ansa. 

Sence  I  'to  ben  here,  I  're  hired  a  chap  to  look  about  for  ma 

To  git  me  a  transplantable  an'  thrifly  femly-tree, 

An'  he  telb  me  the  Sawins  is  es  much  o'  Normal  blood 

£z  Pickens  an'  the  rest  on  'em,  an'  older  'n  Noah's  flood. 

Yoor  Normal  schools  wnn't  tnm  jre  into  Normals,  for  it 's  clear, 

£f  eddykatin'  done  the  thing,  they  'd  be  some  skurcer  here. 

Kckenses,  Boggses,  Pettnses,  Magoffins,  Letchers,  Polks, — 

Where  can  you  scare  up  names  like  them  among  your  mudsill  folks  ? 

Ther*  's  nothin'  to  compare  with  'em,  you  'd  fin',  ef  yon  should  glance, 

Among  the  tip-top  femerlies  in  Englan',  nor  in  France : 

I  Ve  beam  from  'sponsible  men  whose  word  wuz  full  ez  good  's  their  note. 

Men  thet  can  run  their  &ce  for  drinks,  an'  keep  a  Sunday  coat, 

Thet  they  woz  all  on  'em  come  down,  an'  come  down  pooty  fbr, 

From  folks  thet,  'thout  their  crowns  wuz  on,  ou'doors  would  n'  nerer  stir, 

Nor  thet  ther*  wam't  a  Southun  man  but  wut  wuz  primy  fia^y 

(y  the  bes'  blood  in  Europe,  yis,  an'  Afriky  an'  Ashy : 

Sech  bein'  the  case,  is  't  likely  we  should  bend  like  cotton-wickin'. 

Or  set  down  under  an3rdiin'  so  low-lived  ez  a  lickin'  ? 

More  'n  this, — hain't  we  the  hteratoor  an'  science,  tu,  by  gorry  ? 

Hain't  we  them  intellectle  twins,  them  giants,  Simms  an'  Maury, 

Each  with  full  twice  the  nshle  brains,  like  nothin'  thet  I  know, 

"Thout 't  wuz  a  double-headed  calf  I  see  once  to  a  show  ? 

For  all  thet,  I  wam't  jest  at  fust  in  favor  o'  secedin' ; 

I  wuz  for  la3rin'  low  a  spell  to  find  out  where  't  wuz  leadin'. 

For  hevin'  South-Carliny  try  her  hand  at  seprit-nationin', 

She  takin'  resks  an'  findin'  funds,  an'  we  cooperationin', — 

I  mean  a  kin'  o'  hangin'  roua'  an'  settin'  on  the  fence, 

Till  Prov'dance  pinted  how  to  jump  an'  save  the  most  expense ; 

I  reecoUected  thet  'ere  mine  o*  lead  to  Shiraz  Centre 

Thet  bust  up  Jabez  Pettibone,  an'  did  n't  want  to  ventnr' 

'Fore  I  wuz  sartin  wut  come  out  ud  pay  fin*  wut  went  in, 

For  swappin'  silver  off  for  lead  aint  the  sure  way  to  win ; 

(An',  fact,  it  doo9  look  now  ez  though  —  but  folks  must  live  an'  lam— 

We  should  git  lead,  an'  more  'n  we  want,  out  o'  the  Old  Consara ;) 

But  when  I  see  a  man  so  wise  an'  honest  ez  Buchanan 

A<4ettin'  us  hev  all  the  forts  an'  all  the  arms  an'  cannon, 

Admittin'  we  wuz  natlly  right  an'  yon  wuz  natlly  wrong, 

Coz  yon  wuz  lab'rin'-folks  an'  we  wuz  wut  they  call  boff^ong, 

An'  coz  there  wam't  no  fight  in  ye  more  'n  in  a  mashed  poCater, 

While  two  o'  tu  can't  skurcely  meet  but  wut  we  fight  by  natur', 

An'  th'  ain't  a  bar-room  here  would  pay  for  openin'  on  t  a  night. 

Without  it  giv  the  priverlege  o*  bein'  shot  at  sight, 

Which  proves  we  're  Natar's  noblemen,  with  whom  it  don't  snipiise 

The  British  aristoxy  should  feel  boun'  to  sympathize,  — 

Seein'  all  this,  an'  seein',  tn,  the  thing  wuz  strikin'  roots 

While  Uncle  Sam  sot  still  in  hopes  thet  some  one  'd  bring  his  boots, 

I  thought  th'  ole  Union's  hoops  wuz  off,  an'  let  myself  be  tucked  in 
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To  rise  a  peg  an'  jine  the  crowd  ihet  went  for  reconstmctin',  — 
Thet  is,  to  hev  the  pardnership  under  th'  ole  name  continner 
Jest  ez  it  wuz,  we  drorrin'  pay,  you  findin'  bone  an'  dnner, — 
On'y  to  put  it  in  the  bond,  an'  enter 't  in  the  journals, 
Thet  you  're  the  nat'ral  rank  an'  file  an'  we  the  naf  ral  kumels. 

Now  this  I  thought  a  fees'ble  plan,  thet  'ud  work  smooth  ez  grease, 
Suitin'  the  Nineteenth  Century  an'  Upper  Ten  idees. 
An'  there  I  meant  to  stick,  an'  so  did  most  o'^th'  leaders,  tu, 
Coz  we  all  thought  the  chance  wuz  good  o'  puttin'  on  it  thru ; 
But  Jeff  he  hit  upon  a  way  o'  helpin'  on  us  forrard 
By  bein'  unannermous, — a  trick  you  ain't  quite  up  to,  Norrard. 
A  baldin  hain't  no  more  'f  a  chance  with  them  new  appleKX>rers 
Than  folks's  oppersition  views  aginst  the  Ringtail  Bearers ; 
They  '11  take  'em  out  on  him  'bout  east, — one  canter  on  a  rail 
Makes  a  man  feel  unannermous  ez  Jonah  in  the  whale ; 
Or  ef  he  's  a  slow-moulded  cuss  thet  can't  seem  quite  f  agree. 
He  gits  the  noose  by  tellergraph  upon  the  nighes'  tree : 
Their  mission-work  with  Afnkins  hez  put  'em  up,  thet 's  sartin, 
To  all  the  mos'  across4ot  ways  o'  preachin'  an'  qpnyartin' ; 
1 11  bet  my  hat  th'  ain't  nary  priest,  nor  all  on  'em  together, 
Thet  cairs  conviction  to  the  min'  like  Reveren'  Taranfeather ; 
Why,  he  sot  up  with  me  one  night,  an'  labored  to  sech  purpose, 
Thet  (ez  an  owl  by  daylight  'mongst  a  flock  o'  teazin'  chirpers 
Sees  clearer  'n  mud  the  wickedness  o'  eatin'  little  birds) 
I  see  my  error  an'  agreed  to  shen  it  arterwurds ; 
An'  I  should  say,  (to  jedge  our  folks  by  facs  in  my  possession,) 
Thet  three  's  Unannermous  where  one  's  a  'Riginal  Secession ; 
So  it 's  a  thing  you  fellers  North  may  safely  bet  your  chink  on, 
Thet  we  're  all  water-proofed  agin  th'  usurpin'  reign  o'  Lincoln. 

Jeff  's  seme.    He  's  gut  another  plan  thet  hez  pertic'lar  merits. 

In  givin'  things  a  cherfle  look  an'  stiffnin'  loose-hung  sperits ; 

For  while  your  million  papers,  wut  with  Ijrin'  an'  discussin'. 

Keep  folks's  tempers  all  on  eend  a^fumin'  an'  a-fussin', 

A-wondrin'  this  an'  guessin'  thet,  an'  dreadin',  every  night, 

The  breechin'  o'  the  Univarse  '11  break  afore  it 's  light. 

Our  papers  don't  purtend  to  print  on'y  wut  Guv'ment  choose. 

An'  thet  insures  us  all  to  git  the  very  best  o'  noose : 

Jeff  hez  it  of  all  sorts  an'  kines,  an'  sarves  it  out  ez  wanted, 

So  's  't  every  man  gits  wut  he  likes  an'  nobody  ain't  scanted ; 

Sometimes  it 's  vict'ries,  (they  're  'bout  all  ther^  is  thet 's  cheap  down  here,) 

Sometimes  it 's  France  an'  England  on  the  jump  to  interfere. 

Fact  is,  the  less  the  people  know  o*  wut  ther^  is  a-doin', 

The  hendier  't  is  for  Guv'ment,  sence  it  benders  trouble  brewin' ; 

An'  noose  is  like  a  shinplaster, —  it 's  good,  ef  you  believe  it, 

Or,  wut 's  all  same,  the  other  man  thet 's  goin'  to  receive  it : 

£f  you  've  a  son  in  th'  army,  wy,  it 's  comfortin'  to  hear 

He  '11  hev  no  gretter  resk  to  run  than  seein'  th'  in'mjr's  rear, 

Coz,  ef  an  F.  F.  looks  at  'em,  they  oilers  break  an'  run, 

Or  wilt  right  down  ez  debtors  will  thet  stumble  on  a  dun 

(An'  this,  ef  an'thin',  proves  tiie  wuth  o'  proper  femly  pride, 
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Fer  secb  mean  shocks  ez  creditors  are  all  on  Lincoln's  side  ) ; 

£f  I  hey  scrip  thet  wun't  go  off  no  more  'n  a  Belgin  rifle, 

An'  read  thet  it 's  at  par  on  'Change,  it  makes  me  feel  deli'fle ; 

It 's  cheerin',  tu,  where  every  man  mns*  fortify  his  bed, 

To  hear  thet  Freedom  's  the  one  thing  our  darides  mosly  dread, 

An'  thet  ezpemnce,  time  'n'  agin,  to  Dixie's  Land  hez  shoTm 

Ther*  's  nothin'  like  a  powder-cask  Tr  a  stiddy  comer-stone ; 

Ain't  it  ez  good  ez  nuts,  when  salt  is  sellin'  by  the  ounce 

For  its  own  weight  in  Treasb'ry-bons,  (ef  bought  in  small  amounts,) 

When  even  whiskey  's  gittin'  skurce,  an'  sugar  can't  be  found. 

To  know  thet  all  the  ellerments  o'  luxury  abound  ? 

An'  don't  it  glorify  sal'-pork,  to  come  to  understand 

It 's  wut  the  Richmon'  editors  call  fatness  o'  the  land  ? 

Nex*  thing  to  knowin'  you  're  well  off  is  nut  to  know  when  y"  ain't ; 

An'  ef  Jeff  says  all 's  goin'  wal,  who  11  ventur'  f  say  it  ain't  ? 

This  cairn  the  Constitooshun  roun'  ez  Jeff  doos  in  his  hat 

Is  hendier  a  dreffle  sight,  an'  comes  more  kin'  o'  pat 

I  tell  ye  wut,  my  jedgment  is  you  're  pooty  sure  to  fail, 

£z  long  'z  the  head  keeps  tumin'  back  for  counsel  to  the  tail : 

Th'  adrantiges  of  our  consam  for  bein'  prompt  air  gret. 

While,  long  o'  Congress,  you  can't  strike,  'f  you  git  an  iron  het ; 

They  bother  roun'  with  argooin',  an'  various  sorts  o'  fodin'. 

To  make  sure  ef  it 's  leg'Uy  het,  an'  all  the  while  it 's  coolin',  . 

So  's  't  when  you  come  to  strike,  it  ain't  no  gret  to  wish  ye  j'y  on, 

An'  hurts  the  hammer  'z  much  or  more  ez  wut  it  doos  the  iron. 

Jeff  don't  allow  no  jawin'-sprees  for  three  months  at  a  stretch, 

Knowin'  the  ears  long  speeches  suits  air  mostly  made  to  metch ; 

He  jes'  ropes  in  your  tonguey  chaps  an'  reg'lar  ten-inch  bores 

An'  lets  'em  play  at  Congress,  ef  they  'U  du  it  with  closed  doors ; 

So  they  ain't  no  more  bothersome  than  ef  we  'd  took  an'  sunk  'em, 

An'  yit  enj'y  th'  exclusive  right  to  one  another's  Buncombe 

'Thout  doin'  nobody  no  hurt,  an'  'thoat  its  costin'  nothin'. 

Their  pay  bein'  jes'  Confedrit  funds,  they  findin'  keep  an'  clothin'; 

They  taste  the  sweets  o'  public  life,  an'  plan  their  little  jobs. 

An'  suck  the  Treash'ry,  (no  gret  harm,  for  it 's  ez  dry  ez  cobs,) 

An'  go  thru  all  the  motions  jest  ez  safe  ez  in  a  prison. 

An'  hcT  their  business  to  themselves,  while  Buregard  hez  hisn : 

£z  long  'z  he  gives  the  Hessians  fits,  committees  can't  make  bother 

'Boot  whether  't  's  done  the  legle  way  or  whether 't  's  done  the  f  other. 

An'  /  tell  you  yoo  've  gut  to  lam  thet  War  ain't  one  long  teeter 

Betwixt  /  toon'  to  an'  'T  wunH  du^  debatin'  like  a  skeetnr 

Afore  he  lights, — all  is,  to  give  the  other  side  a  millin'. 

An'  arter  thet 's  done,  th'  ain't  no  resk  but  wut  tiie  lor  11  be  willin' ; 

No  metter  wut  the  guv'ment  is,  ez  nigh  ez  I  can  hit  it, 

A  lickin'  's  constitooshunal,  pervidin'  We  don't  git  it 

Jeff  don't  Stan'  dilly-dallyin',  afore  he  takes  a  fort, 

(With  no  one  in,)  to  git  the  leave  o'  the  nex'  Soopreme  Coort, 

Kor  don't  want  forty-leven  weeks  o' jawin'  an'  expoundin' 

To  prove  a  nigger  hez  a  right  to  save  him,  ef  he  's  drowndin' ; 

Whereas  ole  Abram  'd  sink  afore  he  'd  let  a  darkie  boost  him, 

£f  Taney  should  n't  come  along  an'  hed  n't  interdooced  him. 
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It  ain't  your  twenty  millions  thet  11  ever  block  Jeff's  game, 
But  one  Man  thet  won't  let  'em  jog  jest  ez  he  's  takin'  aim : 
Your  numbers  tbey  may  strengthen  ye  or  weaken  ye,  ez  't  heppens 
They  're  willin'  to  be  helpin'  hands  or  wnss'n-nothin'  ci^'ns. 

I  've  chose  my  side,  an'  't  ain't  no  odds  ef  I  wuz  drawed  with  magnet^ 

Or  ef  I  thought  it  pmdenter  to  jine  the  nighes*  bagnets ; 

I  've  made  my  ch'ice,  an'  ciphered  out,  from  all  I  see  an'  heard, 

Th'  ole  Constitooshon  never  'd  git  her  decks  for  action  cleared. 

Long  'z  you  elect  for  Congressmen  poor  shotes  thet  want  to  go 

Coz  they  can't  seem  to  git  their  grub  no  otherways  than  so, 

An'  let  your  bos'  men  stay  to  home  coz  they  wun't  show  ez  talkers. 

Nor  can't  be  hired  to  fool  ye  an'  soP-soap  ye  at  a  caucus,' — 

Long  'z  ye  set  by  Botashun  more  'n  ye  do  by  folks's  merits, 

£z  though  experunce  thriv  by  change  o'  mle,  like  C0171  an'  kerrits, — 

Long  'z  you  allow  a  critter's  "  claims  "  coz,  spite  o'  shoves  an'  tippins, 

He  's  kep'  his  private  pan  jest  where  't  would  ketch  mos'  public  drippins, — 

Long  'z  A.  'U  turn  tu  an'  grin'  B.'s  exe,  ef  B.  11  help  him  grin'  hisn, 

(An'  thet 's  the  main  idee  by  which  your  leadin'  men  hev  risen,) — 

Long  'z  you  let  wry  exe  be  groun',  less  't  is  to  cut  the  weasaa' 

O'  sneaks  thet  dunno  till  they  're  told  wut  is  an'  wut  un't  Treason, — 

Long  'z  ye  give  out  commissions  to  a  lot  o'  peddlin'  drones 

Thet  trade  in  whiskey  with  their  men  an'  skin  'em  to  their  bones,— 

Long  'z  ye  sifl  out  "  safe  "  canderdates  thet  no  one  ain't  afeared  on 

Coz  they  're  so  thund'rin'  eminent  for  bein'  never  heard  on, 

An'  hain't  no  record,  ez  it 's  called,  for  folks  to  pidc  a  hole  in, 

Ez  ef  it  hurt  a  man  to  hev  a  body  with  a  soul  in. 

An'  it  wuz  ostenstashun  to  be  showin'  on  't  about. 

When  half  his  feller-citizens  contrive  to  do  without,-— 

Long  'z  you  suppose  your  votes  can  turn  biled  kebbage  into  brain, 

An'  ary  man  thet 's  poplar  's  fit  to  drive  a  lightnin'-train,  — 

Long  'z  you  believe  democracy  means  /  'm  ez  good  ez  you  he^ 

An'  thet  a  feller  from  the  ranks  can't  be  a  knave  or  booby, — 

Long  'z  Congress  seems  pnrvided,  like  yer  street-cars  an'  yer  1>uase8, 

With  oilers  room  for  jes'  one  more  o'  your  spiled-in-bakin'  cusses. 

Dough  'thout  the  emptins  of  a  soul,  an'  3rit  with  means  about  'em 

(Like  essence-peddlers  *)  thet  'U  make  folks  long  to  be  without  'em, 

Jest  heavy  'nongh  to  turn  a  scale  thet 's  doubtfle  the  wrong  way, 

An'  make  their  nat'ral  arsenal  o'  bein'  nasty  pay,  — 

Long  'z  them  things  last,  (an'  /  don't  see  no  gret  signs  of  improvin',) 

I  sha'n't  up  stakes,  not  hardly  yit,  nor  't  would  n't  pay  for  movin' ; 

For,  'fore  you  lick  us,  it  '11  be  the  long'st  day  ever  you  see. 

Youm,  (ez  I  'xpec'  to  be  nex'  spring,) 

B.,  Mabkiss  o'  Bia  Boost. 

A  nutic  euphemism  for  the  American  variety  of  the  ifgx^tf.— H.  W. 
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Milton,  in  Iiis  superb  sonnet  to  Sir 
Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  declares  tliat 
Borne,  in  the  most  prosperous  age  of  the 
Republic,  never  possessed  a  better  sen- 
ator,—- 

^  Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 
The  hollow  drift  of  Sutes,  hard  to  be  spelled ; 
Then  to  advise  how  war  may,  best  upheld, 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  mid  goUL, 
In  all  her  equipage.*' 

The  Hst  of  his  writings  appended  by  Mr. 
Upham  to  his  instructive  biography  of  our 
quondam  fellow- citizen  and  governor* 
does  not  enable  us  to  judge  to  which  of 
his  twenty-five  works  Milton  particularly 
refers,  in  this  magnificent  commendation 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane's  financial  skilL  It 
might  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  sig- 
nificant union  of  iron  and  gold,  as  the 
^^  main  nerves  *  of  war,  that  he  understood 
the  importance  of  a  specie  currency,  which 
in  fact,  in  those  days,  was  &e  only  cur- 
rency known. 

Our  business,  however,  at  present,  is 
not  with  currency,  but  with  taxes,  which 
as  long  ago  as  Cicero*s  time  were  pro- 
nounced **  the  nerves  of  the  State,"  and 
which,  whether  paid  in  gold  or  in  what 
can  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try be  best  substituted,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  of  the 
body-politic.  Introduce  a  wise  and  efil- 
cient  system  of  taxation,  and  life  and  en- 
ergy will  pervade  the  country.  Without 
such  a  system  it  will  soon  sink  into  a  gen- 
eral and  fatal  paralysis. 

The  country  is  engaged  at  this  moment 
in  a  struggle  of  unexampled  magnitude. 
The  great  wars  of  the  last  generation  in 
Europe  gathered  no  army  equal  in  mag- 
nitude to  that  which  the  Government  of 

*  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  being  then 
t»«iity-thrc«  years  of  age,  arrived  in  Boston 
in  leas,  was  chosen  governor  of  the  Colony  in 
1696,  and  returned  to  England  the  next  year. 
Hit  house  stood,  within  the  recollection  of  the 
writer,  on  what  is  now  Tremont  Street,  on  a 
spot  opposite  the  Unsenm. 


die  United  States  has,  within  little  more 
than  six  months,  called  into  being.  Its 
naval  operations,  so  far  as  concerns  tlie 
extent  of  sea -coast  effectively  blockad- 
ed, and  considering  the  condition  of  diat 
branch  of  the  service  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  will  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  England  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution.  England  is 
now  threatening  to  take  part  against  us 
in  this  war,  waged  by  the  first  State  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Vice-President  Stephens) 
ever  avowedly  founded  on  Slavery  as 
its  comer-stone,  on  the  ground  that  our 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  is  not  ef^ 
fectual, — forgetting,  apparently,  that  our 
last  war  with  her  was  in  part  to  resist 
her  pretended  right  to  seal  up  with  a  pa- 
per blockade  every  port  in  the  French 
Empire. 

The  great  practical  question  which 
presses  most  heavily  upon  the  mind,  not 
only  of  every  person  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  but  of  every  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  citizen,  is,  in  what  way 
the  vast  expenditure  is  to  be  met,  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  this  gigantic  strug- 
gle to  a  prompt  and  successful  issue.  It 
has  been  customary,  from  the  first,  to  es- 
timate this  expenditure  at  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars  per  diem,  and  it  will  not 
be  lessened  while  the  war  lasts.  How  is 
this  frightful  expenditure  to  be  met  ? 

The  answer  is  simple,  and  is  contained 
in  the  one  little  word  *<  Taxation."  With- 
out this,  all  else  will  be  of  no  avaiL  Our 
civil  rulers  may  have  the  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon ;  our  generals  and  admirals  may 
equal  in  skill  and  courage  the  greatest 
captains  of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  we 
may  place  in  the  field  the  bravest  and 
be^isciplined  armies  that  ever  battled 
in  a  righteous  cause,  — but  without  an 
amount  of  taxation  adequate  to  sustain 
the  credit  of  the  Government,  all  this  show 
of  counsel  and  strength  will  pass  away, 
and  that  at  no  distant  period,  like  a  morn- 
ing cloud  and  the  early  dew. 
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*'  Adequate  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
GoTemment,"  —  for  that  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as 
it  is  by  no  means  just,  that  the  whole  of 
this  Yast  expenditure  should  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  present  generation.  En- 
gaged in  a  contest  of  which  the  result,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  is,  if  possible,  more  im- 
portant to  posterity  than  to  ourselves, — 
a  struggle  in  which  the  great  cause  of  civ- 
il liberty,  as  embodied  and  regulated  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  is  more  deep- 
ly involved,  not  only  for  this,  but  for  all 
future  generations,  than  in  any  other  war 
ever  waged, — it  is  not  right  that  the 
burden  should  fall  exclusively  on  our- 
selves. Nor  is  it  necessary.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  feature  in  our  modem  civili- 
zation in  which  its  beauty,  flexibility,  and 
strength,  as  compared  with  that  of  an- 
tiquity, is  more  signally  displayed,  than 
the  well-oxganized  credit- system  of  a 
prosperous  State :  the  system  which 
makes  men  not  only  willing,  but  desir- 
.  ous,  to  forego  the  actual  possession  of 
that  darling  property  which  has  been 
the  great  object  of  desire  through  life,— 
which  they  have  sought  by  all  honest 
and,  unhappily  too  often,  dishonest  means, 
to  gain  and  accumulate,— provided  only 
they  can  receive  a  fair  equivalent  for  its 
use.  By  the  wise  application  of  this  al- 
most mysterious  principle,  the  members 
of  modem  civilized  States  are  not  only, 
for  the  time  being,  much  more  effectually 
consociated  in  the  joint  life  and  action 
of  the  country  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible without  it,  but  even  distant  gener- 
ations—  men  separated  from  each  oth- 
er by  years,  not  to  say  ages— are  brought 
into  a  noble  partnership  of  effort  in  great 
and  generous  undertakings  and  sacrifi- 
ces. 

Dr.  Johnson  somewhat  cynically  says, 
that 

"  Mortgaged  States,  in  everlasting  debt, 
From  age  to  age  Uieir  grandsires'  wreaths 
regret" 

This  may  be  trae  of  debts  incurred  in 
wars  of  ambition  and  conquest ;  but  what 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  pres- ' 
ent  day,  would  not,  with  a  willing  mind, 


if  it  were  still  necessary,  bear  his  part 
of  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  t)ie  Ameri- 
can Bevolution? 

It  is  a  well-established  law  of  public 
credit,  that  it  can  be  carried  to  any 
length  to  which  it  is  sustained  by  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  taxation.  So  long  as 
provision  is  made  to  secure  in  this  way 
the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  sums  borrowed,  the  Government  holds 
the  purse-strings  of  the  capitalist,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  call  for  whatever 
amount  is  needed  for  the  public  service. 
This,  however,  is  the  essential  condition, 
and  nothing  else  will,  for  any  length  o£ 
time,  produce  the  desired  result  In 
the  first  fervor  of  a  great  popular  move- 
ment, and  in  confident  reliance  that  ef- 
fective provision  to  sustain  it  will  eventu- 
ally be  made,  a  large  loan  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  banks,  firom  capitalists,  or 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  this  will  be 
a  temporary,  probably  a  solitary,  effort 
No  Government  can  permanenUy  sustain 
its  credit,  but  by  providing  the  means 
(independent  of  credit)  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  its  public  debt  To  borrow 
more  money  in  order  to  pay  the  interest 
on  that  already  borrowed  is  bankraptcy 
in  disguise. 

With  these  general  principles  estab- 
lished and  clearly  borne  in  mind,  we 
perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  language 
which  has  been  so  freely  used  abroad 
and  is  even  sometimes  heard  at  home, 
since  the  suspension  of  specie-payments, 
that  the  United  States  are  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Let  the  expenses  of  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  against 
the  *'  disappointed  aspirants  **  of  the  South 
be  estimated  as  high  as  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  A  loan  to  this  amount 
implies,  at  the  usual  rate,  the  payment  <^ 
an  interest  of  thirty-six  millions,  certain- 
ly a  large  amount  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary expenditure  of  the  Government, 
but  not  more  than  a  fifUi  part  of  the  an- 
nual interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Eng- 
land,— by  no  means  a  formidable  per- 
centage, allowing  for  a  short  war,  on  the 
annual  surplus  income  of  the  country. 

In  fact,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
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oontinent  and  contemplate  tbe  vast  ex- 
tent of  fertfle  land  alreadj  brought  or  ca- 
pable of  being  readily  brought  into  cul- 
ti^adon,  —  the  productiYe  agricultural, 
mannfiBUStoring,  and  commercial  invest- 
ments,^^ our  internal  and  foreign  trade, 
— our  fisheriei,  and  our  mining  operations, 
— the  rapid  increase  of  laSor  (the  gi^eat 
creatire  source  of  wealth)  by  the  growth 
of  our  own  native  population  and  the 
steady  flow  of  immigration  fix>m  abroad,— 
when  we  contemplate  these  things,  the 
draughts  which  must  be  made  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war,  great  as  they 
are,  are  really  insignificant  Let  us  take 
a  single  item,  but  one  which  may  serre 
as  a  fair  index  of  the  resources  of  the 
loyal  States.  In  the  American  Circular 
of  Messrs.  Hallett  &  Ca  of  New  Toi^, 
for  the  6th  of  November  last,  the  value 
of  the  tonnage  of  all  kinds  annually  mov- 
ed upon  die  pubHc  works  (railroads  and 
canals)  of  tiie  Northern  and  Middle 
States  b  estimated  in  even  figures  at 
$4,620,000,000.  This  enormous  sum,  q£ 
course,  represents  only  that  part  of  the 
internal  and  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
which  is  moved  upon  the  canals  and  rail- 
roads. All  that  portion  of  trade  which 
is  not  transacted  in  this  way,  —  all  that 
moves  exclusively  on  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  coastwise,  without  coming  in  con- 
tact with  artificial  communications, — the 
retail  business  of  every  kind  in  the  lai^ 
dtiet,  and  all  that  is  transported  in  mod- 
erate parcels  by  animal  power  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  places  of  production, 
is  in  addition  to  this  vast  amount 

Hie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
patriotic  i^peal  to  the  country  last  sum- 
Ber,  calculates  ^'tiie  real  and  personal 
values,  in  the  States  now  loyal  to  the 
Unioo,  at  eleven  thousand  millions  of 
doUars,"  whOe  he  mnarks  that  *«the 
yearly  surplus  earnings  of  the  loyal  peo- 
ple are  estimated  at  more  than  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  doHars."  A  tax  of  nine 
per  cent  on  this  surplus  would  pay  an 
interest  of  six  per  cent  on  a  loan  of  six 
hundred  millions.  Now  in  this  coun- 
try, where  we  are  so  little  accustomed  to 


taxation,  such  a  tax  may  seem  to  be  a 
very  serious  afiiur ;  but  the  man  who  in 
times  like  these,  and  for  objects  like  those 
for  which  we  are  struggling,  is  not  willing 
to  pay  nine  per  cent  of  his  surplus  earn- 
tn^,  does  not  deserve  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings ci  a  free  government 

It  is  therefore  a  gross  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  country  is  bankrupt,  or  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Nothing  more 
is  true  than  that  the  Gk)vemment  of  the 
country  ^  the  legislative  power  —  has 
not  as  yet  shown  the  sagacity  and  vigor 
to  apply  a  moderate  portion  of  its  abun- 
dant resources  to  the  preservation  of  all 
we  hold  dear.  The  wealth  is  here, — not 
merely  what  is  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of 
tiie  banks,  (for  this,  though  ample  for  all 
the  purposes  of  these  institutions,  is  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  not  much  over  one-half  of  the 
annual  surplus  earnings,)  but  the  entire 
accumulations  of  town  and  country,  the 
whole  vast  aggregate  of  the  property  hav- 
ing a  marketable  value  or  capable  of  be- 
ing applied  in  kind  or  by  exchange  for 
its  equivalent  to  the  public  service.  All 
this  fund  belongs  to  the  people,  to  be  lev- 
ied upon  and  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  country  by  the  people's  represent- 
atives and  servants.  It  belongs  only  suh 
modo  to  those  who  are  commonly  deemed 
its  owners.  They  are  the  stewards  to 
whom  Providence  has  confided  it,  subject 
to  the  condition,  in  time  of  need,  of  being 
employed,  under  equitable  and  equal  laws, 
to  defend  the  life  of  the  coontr}'.  And 
when  we  consider  how  small  a  portion 
of  it  is  required  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  public  service,  we  cannot  but  be 
amazed  at  the  language  of  despondency 
which  is  sometimes  uttered  at  the  state  of 
the  public  finances.  We  call  the  individ- 
ual man  of  wealth  a  misery  who  hoards  his 
income,  instead  of  spending  a  portion  ci 
it  in  deeds  of  charity  and  public  spirit,  or 
even  on  his  own  comforts  and  those  of 
his  family.  This  expressive  use  of  that 
word,  says  Bishop  South,  is  peculiar  to 
the  English  language.  Although  the  word 
is  Latin,  we  have  improved  on  the  Bo- 
mans,  in  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  thb  appli- 
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cation.  But  a  Government  deserres  the 
same  stigma  or  worse,  which,  with  the 
exuberant  wealth  of  a  loyal  people  at  its 
command^  wants  the  moral  comrage  to 
apply  a  moderate  portion  (^  it  to  obtain 
ample  means  for  feeding,  clothing,  and 
arming  the  brave  men  who,  on  the  land 
and  the  water,  are  risking  their  lives  in 
the  public  service. 

We  speak  of  "  the  moral  courage  "  to 
establish  an  efficient  system  of  taxation, 
more  in  deference  to  the  traditionary  un- 
popularity of  the  tax-gatherer  than  be- 
cause, in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  there 
is  any  just  cause  to  doubt  the  willingness 
of  the  people  to  make  the  necessary  sac- 
rifices for  the  support  of  the  Government 
and  the  defence  of  the  country.  In 
peaceful  times  and  in  an  ordinary  state 
of  affairs,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
tax-gatherer  is  an  unwelcome  visitant 
Mr.  Jefferson  relied  upon  him  in  1 799  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  parties  and  ad- 
nunistrations.  But  the  country  was  then 
poor,  the  parties  equally  divided,  and  the 
political  issues  matters  of  temper  and 
theory,  on  which  men  delight  to  differ 
and  to  argue,  rather  than  those  stem  re- 
alities in  which,  at  the  present  time,  the 
very  being  of  the  State  is  wrapt  up.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  at 
the  present  day,  and  one  certainly  with- 
out example  in  this  country,  perhi^  in 
any  country,  that  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  people  is  for  taxation,  adequate, 
efficient  taxation.  Although  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  service,  and  the  large 
amounts  which  it  requires,  are  daily  com- 
mented on  by  the  public  journals,  and 
are  perfectly  well  understood,  not  a  voice 
has  been  uttered  on  Uie  subject  which 
does  not  call  for  taxation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  censured,  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  rebuked, 
the  patriotism  of  Congress  called  in  ques- 
tion, because  the  absolute  necessity  for 
heavy  taxation  is  not  urged  with  sufficient 
warmth  by  the  Executive,  and  the  requi- 
site laws  for  laying  the  tax  are  delayed  in 
their  introduction  and  passage.  And  rea- 
son good ;  for,  while  the  legislation  requir- 
ed to  impose  a  tax  lingers,  the  whole  mass 


of  the  conntsys  pn^rty  is  incurring  the 
fearful  peril  of  a  prostration  of  the  pii)>* 
lie  credit 

But  though  the  loyal  people  of  the  oomH 
try  are  more  than  willing — are  ardently 
desirous — to  be  taxed  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, they  are  not  willing  to  be  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  fraudulent  contractors,  or 
to  enrich  the  miscreants  who,  not  content 
with  plundering  the  Treasury  by  exorbi- 
tant prices,  put  the  health  and  lives  of 
our  brave  men  in  peril,  and  the  success 
of  the  war  at  hazard,  by  furnishing  anna 
that  have  been  condemned  as  unservice- 
able, clothes  and  shoes  that  drop  to  pieces 
in  a  fortnight's  wear,  water  poisoned  by 
filthy  casks,  horses  too  feeble  to  be  rid- 
den, and  vessels  known  by  their  vendors 
to  be  of  a  draught  too  great  for  the  in- 
tended service.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  may  be  exaggeration  in  the  ac- 
counts of  this  kind  that  find  their  way 
into  the  public  journals ;  but  if  any  re-, 
liance  can  be  placed  on  the  reports  of 
our  legislative  committees,  frauds  like 
those  alluded  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
stupendous  length.  If  we  mistake  not,  a 
bill  has  been  introdi^ced  into  Congress 
for  the  condign  punishment  of  the  wretch- 
es guilty  of  these  abominable  crimes.  The 
offences  which  have  filled  Forts  La&y- 
ette  and  Warren  with  their  inmates  are 
venial,  compared  with  the  guilt  of  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  fatten  on  the  sof* 
ferings  of  the  country  and  the  health  and 
lives  of  its  patriotic  defenders.  But  the 
evil,  enormous  as  it  is,  admits  of  an  easy 
remedy.  If,  <m  the  one  hand,  one  or  two 
cases  of  gross  fraud,  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  public  service,  were  summarily  dealt 
with  by  a  court-martial,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  contract- 
price  were  habitually  retained  for  three 
or  four  months,  till  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle furnished  was  ascertained  by  trial, 
the  evil  would  soon  be  brought  within 
manageable  limits^  A  little  of  the  whole- 
some severity  with  winch  Bonaparte,  in 
1797,  carried  on  what  he  called  "  la^fuerre 
aux  voleurs  **  ♦  would  not  only  save  mil- 
lions to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States^ 
*  Thiers,  Tome  n.,  p.  887. 
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but  protect  the  coontiy  from  consequen* 
ces  still  more  disastrous. 

In  fact,  it  win  be  one  of  the  incidental 
benefits  of  an  efficient  system  of  taxation, 
that  it  will  induce  greater  care  in  the  ext 
penditore  of  the  public  money.  Fraudu- 
lent contracts  are  not  the  only,  nor  even 
the  chief  cause  of  our  financial  embar- 
rassments. It  may  be  hoped  that  what 
is  extracted  from  it  by  downright  swin- 
dling, however  considerable  in  amount, 
does  not  cause  the  great  drain  upon  the 
Treasury.  But  if  money  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  simple  issue  of  evidences  of 
debt,  and  without  any  provision  to  sus- 
tain the  credit  of  the  Government  by  tax- 
ation, the  process  of  supply  is  too  facile. 
Hie  funds  so  easily  procured  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  too  profusely  spent  Indi- 
iridual  responsibility  in  money-matters, 
aided  by  direct  self-interest,  is  usually 
more  efficient  in  imposing  limits  to  im- 
providence than  a  general  sense  of  duty 
on  the  part  d  official  personages.  But 
if  funds  could  be  obtained  ad  libitum  by 
the  speculator,  without  the  necessity  of 
giving  security  for  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest,  bankruptcy  would  soon 
become  the  rule  and  solvency  the  excep- 
tion. Still  more  urgently,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Treasury,  is  the 
wholesome  corrective  of  taxation  requir- 
ed, to  make  economy  a  necessity  as  well 
as  a  virtue. 

Much  must  be  pardoned  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  public  service,  in  a  crisis 
like  that  of  last  summer,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  improvise  the 
forces,  military  and  naval,  required  for 
the  suppression  of  a  gigantic  rebellion, 
k>ng  concocted  and  matured  in  treacher- 
oos  secrecy.  With  the  capital  of  the 
oonntiy  beleaguered  by  open  foes  with- 
out, swarming  with  hardly  concealed  trai- 
ton  within,  who  privately  thwarted  and 
paralyred  when  they  could  not  open- 
ly defeat  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  conveyed  infonnation  of  them 
to  the  enemy  with  the  regularity  of 
official  returns,  some  degree  of  improvi- 
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dent  hurry  in  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice was  inevitable,  and  must  not  be  too 
severely  scanned.  You  cannot  stand 
chafiering  at  a  bargain  as  to  the  cheap- 
est mode  of  extinguishing  a  fire  kindled 
by  a  red-hot  cannon-ball  at  the  door  of 
the  magazine.  But  the  crisis  and  the 
necessity  for  precipitate  action  are  past 
The  rebellion,  dragged  to  the  h'ght  of 
day,  has  assumed  definite  proportions. 
The  means  for  its  suppression  are  ample, 
and  nothing  is  requisite  but  the  firmness 
and  sagacity  to  apply  them.  In  other 
words,  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war  is  a  judi- 
cious system  of  taxation. 

With  such  a  system,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government  With  an  efficient 
system  of  taxation  to  sustain  its  loans,  the 
entire  property  of  the  country — that  is, 
all  that  is  needed  of  it  —  may  be  conse- 
crated to  the  public  service.  We  must 
not  be  terrified  by  the  ghost  of  the  paper- 
money  with  which  the  country  was  flood- 
ed during  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  be- 
came worthless  because  there  was  no  limit 
to  its  issue  and  no  provision  for  its  redemp- 
tion or  the  payment  of  interest  The 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  possessed 
no  power  to  lay  a  tax,  and  the  States 
which  had  the  power  were  destitute  of 
resources,  without  mutual  concert,  and 
oAen  moved  by  influences  at  variance 
with  each  other.  In  this  state  c£  things 
taxation  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
paper-money,  which  had  been  manufac- 
tured by  wholesale  rather  than  issued  on 
any  system  of  finance,  steadily  and  at 
length  rapidly  sank  to  its  intrinsic  worth- 
lessness.  Its  memory  has  lefl  behind  a 
wholesome  dread  of  paper -money,  but 
ought  not  to  create  a  prejudice  against  a 
well-organized  system  of  credit,  sustained 
by  efficient  taxation. 

No  one  will  be  beUer  pleased  than  the 
writer  of  this  article,  if,  before  it  sees  the 
light,  the  vigorous  action  of  CoogreM  shall 
render  its  suggestions  saperfluoos  and  un- 
seasonable. 
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VOYAGE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHIP  UNION. 

T  IS  midniglit :  throogb  1117  troubled  dream 

Loud  wails  the  tempest's  cry ; 
Before  the  gale,  with  tattered  sail, 

A  ship  goes  plunging  by. 
What  name  ?    Where  bound  ?  —  The  rocks  around 

Repeat  the  loud  halloo. 

—  The  good  ship  Union,  Southward  bound : 
God  help  her  and  her  crew  I 

And  is  the  old  flag  flying  still 

That  o'er  your  Withers  flew, 
With  bands  of  white  and  rosy  light. 

And  field  of  starry  blue  ? 

—  Ay!  lookalofll  its  folds  full  oft 
Have  braved  the  roaring  blast. 

And  still  shall  fly  when  from  the  sky 
This  black  typhoon  has  past  I 

Speak,  pilot  of  the  stonn-tost  bark  1    ' 
May  I  thy  peril  share  ?  i 

—  O  landsman,  these  are  fearfnl  seas 
The  brave  alone  may  dare ! 

— Nay,  ruler  of  the  rebel  deep. 

What  matters  wind  or  wave  ? 
The  rocks  that  wreck  your  reeling  deck 

Will  leave  me  nought  to  save  I 

O  landsman,  art  thou  false  or  true  ? 
What  sign  hast  thou  to  show  ? 

—  The  crimson  stains  fitmi  loyal  veins 
That  hold  my  heart-blood's  flow  ! 

—  Enough !  what  more  shall  honor  claim  ? 
I  know  the  sacred  sign ; 

Above  thy  head  our  flag  shall  spread, 
Our  ocean  path  be  thine  I 

The  bark  sails  on ;  the  Pilgrim's  Cape 

Lies  low  along  her  lee. 
Whose  headland  crooks  its  anchor-flukes 

To  lock  the  shore  and  sea. 
No  treason  here  I  it  cost  too  dear 

To  win  this  barren  realm  I 
And  true  and  free  the  hands  must  be 

That  hold  the  whaler's  hehn  I 

Still  on  I    Manhattan's  narrowing  bay 
No  Rebel  cruiser  scars ; 
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Her  waters  feel  no  prate's  keel 
That  flaants  the  fallen  stars  I 

—  But  watch  the  light  on  yonder  height,— 
Ay,  pilot,  have  a  care ! 

Some  lingering  cloud  in  mist  maj  shroud 
The  capes  of  Delaware ! 

Say,  pilot,  what  this  fort  may  be, 

Whose  sentinels  look  down 
Froo^  moated  walls  that  show  the  sea 

Their  deep  embrasures'  frown  ? 
The  Rebel  host  claims  all  the  coast. 

But  these  are  friends,  we  know. 
Whose  footprints  spoil  the  **  sacred  soil," 

And  this  is  ? Fort  Monroe ! 

The  breakers  roar, — how  bears  the  shore? 

—  The  traitorous  wreckers'  hands 
Have  quenched  the  blaze  that  poured  its  rajs 

Along  the  Hatteras  sands. 

—  Ha !  say  not  so  I    I  see  its  glow  I 
Again  the  shoab  display 

The  beacon  light  that  shines  by  night. 
The  Union  Stars  by  day  I 

The  good  ship  flies  to  milder  skies. 

The  wave  more  gently  flows, 
The  softening  breeze  wafla  o'er  the  seas 

The  breath  of  Beaufort*s  rose. 
What  fold  is  this  the  sweet  winds  kiss, 

Fair-striped  and  many-starred. 
Whose  shadow  palls  these  orphaned  walls. 

The  twins  of  Beauregard  ? 

What  I  heard  you  not  Port  Royal's  doom  ? 

How  the  black  war-ships  came 
And  turned  the  Beaufort  roses'  bloom 

To  redder  wreaths  of  flame  ? 
How  from  Rebellion's  broken  reed 

We  saw  his  emblem  fall. 
As  soon  his  cursM  poison-weed 

Shall  drop  from  Sumter's  wall  ? 

On  I  on  I    Pulaski's  iron  hail 

Falls  harmless  on  Tybee  1 
Her  topsails  feel  the  freshening  gale. 

She  strikes  the  open  sea ; 
She  rounds  the  point,  she  threads  the  keys 

That  guard  the  Land  of  Flowers, 
And  rides  at  last  where  firm  and  &st 

Her  own  Gibraltar  towers  I 
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The  good  ship  Unioit's  voyage  is  o'er, 

At  anchor  safe  she  twinga. 
And  load  and  dear  with  cheer  on  cheer 

Her  joyous  welcome  rings : 
Hurrah  1  Hurrah  I  it  shakes  the  wave, 

It  thunders  on  the  shore,  — 
One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand. 

One  Nation,  evermore ! 
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Mt  dear  young  gentleman  or  young 
ladj, — for  many  are  the  Cecil  Dreemes 
of  Iheratare  who  superscribe  their  offer- 
ed manuscripts  with  very  masculine  names 
in  Tery  feminine  handwriting,  —  it  seems 
wrong  not  to  meet  your  accumulated  and 
ugent  epistles  with  one  comprehensiTe 
reply,  thus  condensing  many  private  let- 
ters into  a  printed  one.  And  so  large  a 
proportion  of  "  Atlantic  **  readers  either 
nd^,  would,  could,  or  should  be  **  Atlan- 
iac  *  contributors  also,  that  this  epbtle  will 
be  sure  of  perusal,  though  Mrs.  Stowe  re- 
main uncut  and  the  Autocrat  go  for  an 
hour  without  readers. 

Far  from  me  be  the  wild  expectation 
that  erery  author  will  not  habitually 
measure  the  merits  of  a  periodical  by  its 
appreciation  of  his  or  her  last  manuscript 
I  should  as  soon  ask  a  young  lady  not  to 
estimate  the  management  of  a  ball  by  her 
own  private  luck  in  respect  to  partners. 
But  it  is  worth  while  at  least  to  point  out 
that  in  the  treatment  of  every  contribu- 
tion the  real  interests  of  editor  and  writer 
are  absolutely  the  same,  and  any  antag- 
onism is  merely  traditional,  like  the  sup- 
posed hostility  between  France  and  Eng- 


land, or  between  England  and  Slavery. 
No  editor  can  ever  afford  the  rejection 
of  a  good  thing,  and  no  author  the  publi- 
cation of  a  bad  one.  The  only  difficulty 
lies  in  drawing  the  line.  Were  all  of* 
fered  manuscripts  unequivocally  good  or 
bad,  there  would  be  no  great  trouble ;  it 
is  the  vast  range  of  mediocrity  which  per- 
plexes :  the  majority  are  too  bad  for  bless- 
ing and  too  good  for  banning;  so  that 
no  conceivable  reason  can  be  given  for 
either  fate,  save  that  upon  the  desdny  of 
any  single  one  may  hang  that  of  a  hun- 
dred others  just  like  it  But  whatever  be 
the  standard  fixed,  it  is  equally  for  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  that  it  be  en- 
forced without  flinching. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  supposed  editorial  prejudice  against 
new  or  obscure  contributors.  On  the 
contrary,  every  editor  is  always  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  novelties.  To  take 
the  lead  in  bringing  forward  a  new  gen- 
ius is  as  fascinating  a  pririlege  as  that  of 
the  physician  who  boasted  to  Sir  Henry 
Halford  of  having  been  the  first  man  to 
discover  the  Asiatic  cholera  and  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  public  It  is  only  stem 
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necessity  irbich  compels  the  magazine  to 
fall  back  so  constantly  on  the  regular  old 
staff  of  contributors,  whose  average  prod- 
uct has  been  gauged  already ;  just  as  ey- 
ery  country-lyceum  attempts  annually  to 
arrange  an  entirely  new  list  of  lectur- 
ers, and  ends  with  no  bolder  experiment 
than  to  substitute  Chapin  and  Beecher 
in  place  of  last  year's  Beecher  and  Cha- 
pin. 

Of  course  no  editor  is  infallible,  and 
the  best  magazine  contains  an  occasional 
poor  article.  Do  not  blame  the  unfor- 
tunate conductor.  He  knows  it  as  well 
as  you  do, — afler  the  deed  is  done.  The 
newspapers  kindly  pass  it  over,  still  pre- 
paring their  accustomed  opiate  of  sweet 
praises,  so  much  for  each  contributor,  so 
much  for  the  magazine  collectively, — like 
a  hostess  with  her  tea-making,  a  spoonful 
for  each  person  and  one  for  the  pot.  But 
I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  an  official  per- 
son who  meditates  and  groans,  meanwhile, 
in  the  night-watches,  to  think  that  in  some 
atrocious  moment  of  good-nature  or  sleep- 
iness he  left  the  door  open  and  let  that 
ungainly  intruder  in.  Do  you  expect 
him  to  acknowledge  the  blunder,  when 
you  tax  him  with  it  ?  Never, — he  feels  it 
too  keenly.  He  rather  stands  up  stoutly 
for  the  surpassing  merits  of  the  misshapen 
thing,  as  a  mother  for  her  deformed  child ; 
and  as  the  mother  is  nevertheless  inward- 
ly imploring  that  there  may  never  be  such 
another  born  to  her,  so  be  sure  that  it  is 
jiot  by  reminding  the  editor  of  this  calam- 
ity that  you  can  allure  him  into  risking  a 
.repetition  of  it. 

An  editor  thus  shows  himself  to  be  but 
.human ;  and  it  is  well  enough  to  remem- 
ber this  fact,  when  you  approach  him. 
He  is  not  a  gloomy  despot,  no  Nemesis 
or  Rhadamanthus,  but  a  bland  and  vir- 
tuous man,  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure 
plenty  of  good  subscribers  and  contribu- 
tors, and  very  ready  to  perform  any  acts 
of  kindness  not  inconsistent  with  this 
,  grand  design.  Draw  near  him,  there- 
fore, with  soft  approaches  and  mild  per- 
suasions. Do  not  treat  him  like  an  ene- 
my, and  insist  on  reading  your  whole  man- 
uscript aloud  to  him,  with  appropriate  ges- 


tures. His  time  has  some  value,  if  yours 
has  not ;  and  he  has  therefore  educated 
his  eye  till  it  has  become  microscopic, 
like  a  naturalist's,  and  can  classify  nine 
out  of  ten  specimens  by  one  glance  at  a 
scale  or  a  feather.  Pancy  an  ambidous 
echinoderm  claiming  a  private  interview 
with  Agassiz,  to  demonstrate  by  verbal 
alignments  that  he  is  a  mollusk  I  Besides, 
do  you  expect  to  administer  the  thing 
orally  to  each  of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, more  or  less,  who  turn  the  leaves 
of  the  •*  Atlantic  "  ?  You  are  writing  for 
the  average  eye,  and  must  submit  to  its 
verdict  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
the  light  on  your  statue ;  it  is  the  light 
of  the  public  square  which  must  test  its 
value.** 

Do  not  despise  any  honest  propitiation, 
however  small,  in  dealing  with  your  edi- 
tor. Look  to  the  physical  aspect  of  your 
manuscript,  and  prepare  your  page  so 
neatly  that  it  shall  aJlure  instead  of  re- 
pelling. Use  good  pens,  black  ink,  nice 
white  paper  and  plenty  of  it  Do  not 
emulate  "paper^paring  Pope,**  whose 
chaotic  manuscript  of  the  "  Iliad,"  writ- 
ten chiefly  on  the  backs  of  old  letters,  still 
remains  in  the  British  Museum.  If  your 
document  be  slovenly,  the  presumption 
is  that  its  literary  execution  is  the  same, 
Pope  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
An  editor's  eye  becomes  carnal,  and  is 
easily  attracted  by  a  comely  outside.  If 
you  really  wish  to  obtain  his  good-will 
for  your  production,  do  not  first  tax  his 
time  for  deciphering  it,  any  more  than 
in  visiting  a  millionnaire  to  solicit  a  loan 
you  would  begin  by  asking  him  to  pay 
for  the  hire  of  the  carriage  which  takes 
you  to  his  door. 

On  the  same  principle,  send  your  com- 
position in  such  a  shape  that  it  shall  not 
need  the  slightest  literary  revision  before 
printing.  Many  a  bright  production  dies 
discarded  which  might  have  been  made 
thoroughly  presentable  by  a  single  day's 
labor  of  a  competent  scholar,  in  shaping, 
smoothing,  dovetailing,  and  retrenching. 
The  revision  seems  so  slight  an  affair 
that  the  aspirant  cannot  conceive  why 
there  should  be  so  much  fuss  about  it 
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"The  piece,  you  think,  ia  incorrect;  why, 
Uke  it; 
I  'm  all  submission;  what  you  *d  haye  it, 
make  it.*' 

But  to  discharge  that  friendly  office  no 
nniversal  genius  is  salaried ;  and  for  in- 
tellect in  the  rough  there  is  no  market 
Rules  for  style,  as  for  manners,  must 
be  chiefly  negative:  a  positively  good 
style  indicates  certain  natural  powers  in 
the  individual,  but  an  unexceptionable 
style  is  merely  a  matter  of  culture  and 
good  models.  Dr.  Channing  established 
in  New  England  a  standard  of  style  which 
really  attained  almost  the  perfection  of 
the  pure  and  the  colorless,  and  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  such  a  literary  influ- 
ence, in  a  raw  and  crude  nation,  has  been 
Tery  great ;  but  the  defect  of  this  stand- 
ard is  that  it  ends  in  utterly  renoun- 
cing all  the  great  traditions  of  literature, 
and  ignoring  the  magnificent  mystery  of 
words.  Human  language  may  be  polite 
and  powerless  in  itself,  uplifVed  with  difli- 
cnlty  into  expression  by  the  high  thoughts 
it  utters,  or  it  may  in  itself  become  so 
saturated  with  warm  life  and  delicious 
association  that  every  sentence  shall  pal- 
pitate and  thrill  with  the  mere  fascina- 
tion of  the  syllables.  The  statue  is  not 
more  surely  included  in  the  block  of  mar- 
ble than  is  all  conceivable  splendor  of 
utterance  in  **  Worcester's  Unabridged." 
And  as  Ruakin  says  of  painting  that  it 
is  in  the  perfection  and  precbion  of  the 
instantaneous  line  that  the  claim  to  im- 
mortality is  made,  so  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  phrase  may  outweigh  a  library. 
Keats  heads  the  catalogue  of  things  real 
with  "  sun,  moon,  and  passages  of  Shak- 
speare  " ;  and  Keats  himself  has  left  be- 
hind him  winged  wonders  of  expression 
which  are  not  surpassed  by  Shakspeare, 
or  by  any  one  else  who  ever  dared  touch 
the  English  tongue.  There  may  be  phras- 
es which  shall  be  palaces  to  dwell  in, 
treasure-houses  to  explore ;  a  single  word 
may  be  a  window  from  which  one  may 
perceive  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
and  the  glory  of  them.  Oftentimes  a 
word  shall  speak  what  accumulated  vol- 
omes  have  labored  in  vain  to  utter :  there 


may  be  years  of  crowded  passion  in  a 
word,  and  half  a  life  in  a  sentence. 

Such  being  the  nujesty  of  the  art  you 
seek  to  practise,  yon  can  at  least  take 
time  and  deliberation  before  dishonoring 
it  Disabuse  yourself  especially  of  the 
behef  that  any  grace  or  flow  of  style  can 
come  from  writing  rapidly.  Haste  can 
make  you  slipshod,  but  it  can  never  make 
you  graceful.  With  what  dismay  one  reads 
of  the  wonderful  fellows  in  fashionable 
novels,  who  can  easily  dash  off  a  brilliant 
essay  in  a  single  night !  When  I  think 
how  slowly  my  poor  thoughts  come  in, 
how  tardily  they  connect  themselves,  what 
a  delicious  prolonged  perplexity  it  is  to 
cut  and  contrive  a  decent  clothing  of 
words  for  them,  as  a  little  giri  does  for 
her  doll,  —  nay,  how  many  new  outfits 
a  single  sentence  sometimes  costs  before 
it  is  presentable,  till  it  seems  at  last,  like 
our  army  on  the  Potomac,  as  if  it  never 
could  be  thoroughly  clothed,— I  certainly 
should  never  dare  to  venture  into  print, 
but  for  the  confirmed  suspicion  that  the 
greatest  writers  have  done  even  sa  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  there  is  any  auto- 
graph in  the  world  so  precious  or  instmo- 
ttve  as  that  scrap  of  paper,  still  preserved 
at  Ferrara,  on  which  Ariosto  wrote  in  six- 
teen different  revisions  one  of  his  most 
famous  stanzas.  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
neophyte,  how  Balzac  used  to  compose  ? 
As  a  specimen  of  the  labor  that  sometimes 
goes  to  make  an  effective  style,  the  pro- 
cess is  worth  recording.  When  Balzao 
had  a  new  work  in  view,  he  first  spent 
weeks  in  studying  from  real  life  for  it, 
haunting  the  streets  of  Paris  by  day  and 
night,  note-book  in  hand.  His  materials 
gained,  he  shut  himself  up  till  the  book 
was  written,  perhaps  two  months,  abso- 
lutely excluding  everjbody  but  his  pub- 
lisher. He  emerged  pale  and  thin,  with 
the  complete  manuscript  in  his  hand, — 
not  only  written,  but  almost  rewritten,  so 
thoroughly  was  the  original  copy  altered, 
interlined,  and  rearranged.  This  strange 
production,  almost  illegible,  was  sent  to 
the  unfortunate  printers ;  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty a  proof-sheet  was  obtained,  which, 
being  sent  to  the  author,  was  pretentlj 
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returned  in  almost  as  hopeless  a  chaos 
of  corrections  as  the  manuscript  first  sub- 
mitted. Whole  sentences  were  erased, 
others  transposed,  everything  modified. 
A  second  and  a  third  foUowed,  alike  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  ravenous  pen  of  Balzac. 
The  despairing  printers  labored  \>y  turns, 
only  the  picked  men  of  the  office  being 
equal  to  the  task,  and  they  relieving  each 
o&er  at  hourly  intervals,  as  beyond  that 
time  no  one  could  endure  the  fatigue.  At 
last,  by  the  fourth  proof-sheet,  the  author 
too  was  wearied  out,  though  not  content- 
ed. ^*  I  work  ten  hours  out  of  the  twen- 
ty-four," said  he,  **over  the  elaboration 
of  my  unhappy  style,  and  I  am  never 
satisfied,  myself,  when  all  is  done." 

Do  not  complain  that  this  scrupulous- 
ness is  probably  wasted,  afler  all,  and 
that  nobody  knows.  The  public  knows. 
People  criticize  higher  than  they  attain. 
When  the  Athenian  audience  hissed  a 
public  speaker  for  a  mispronunciation,  it 
did  not  follow  that  any  one  of  the  mal- 
contents could  pronounce  as  well  as  the 
orator.  In  our  own  lyceum- audiences 
there  may  not  be  a  man  who  does  not 
yield  to  hb  own  private  eccentricities  of 
dialect,  but  see  if  they  do  not  appreciate 
elegant  Englbh from  Phillips  or  Everett! 
Men  talk  of  writing  down  to  the  public 
taste  who  have  never  yet  written  up  to 
that  standard.  "  There  never  yet  was 
a  good  tongue,"  said  old  Fuller,  «« that 
wanted  ears  to  hear  it"  Ifone  were  ex- 
pecting to  be  judged  by  a  few  scholars 
only,  one  might  hope  somehow  to  cajole 
them ;  but  it  is  this  vast,  unimpassioned, 
unconscious  tribunal,  this  average  judg- 
ment of  intelligent  minds,  which  b  truly 
formidable,  —  something  more  undying 
than  senates  and  more  onmipotent  than 
courts,  something  which  rapidly  cancels 
all  transitory  reputations,  and  at  last  be- 
comes the  organ  of  eternal  justice  and 
infallibly  awards  posthumous  fame. 

The  first  demand  made  by  the  public 
upon  every  composition  is,  of  course,  that 
it  should  be  attractive.  In  addressing  a 
miscellaneous  audience,  whether  through 
eye  or  ear,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  liv- 
ing has  a  right  to  bo  tedioui.    Every 


editor  is  therefore  compelled  to  insist  that 
bis  contributors  should  make  themselves 
agreeable,  whatever  else  they  may  do. 
To  be  agreeable,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
amusing ;  an  essay  may  be  thoroughly  de- 
lightful without  a  single  witticism,  while 
a  monotone  of  jokes  soon  grows  tedious. 
Charge  your  style  with  life,  and  the  pub- 
lic will  not  ask  for  conundrums.  But  the 
profounder  your  discourse,  the  greater 
must  necessarily  be  the  effort  to  refresh 
and  diversify.  I  have  observed,  in  address- 
ing audiences  of  children  in  schools  and 
elsewhere,  that  there  is  no  fact  so  grave, 
no  thought  so  abstract,  but  you  can  make 
it  very  interesting  to  the  small  people,  if 
you  will  only  put  in  plenty  of  detail  and 
illustration ;  and  I  have  not  observed  that 
in  this  respect  grown  men  are  so  very  dif- 
ferent If,  therefore,  in  writing,  you  find  it 
your  mission  to  be  abstruse,  fight  to  render 
your  statement  clear  and  attractive,  as  if 
your  life  depended  on  it:  your  literary 
life  does  depend  on  it,  and,  if  you  fail, 
relapses  into  a  dead  language-,  and  be- 
comes, like  that  of  CJoleridge,  only  a  Bio- 
graphta  Literaria.  Labor,  therefore,  not 
in  thought  alone,  but  in  utterance ;  clothe 
and  reclothe  your  grand  conception  twen- 
ty times,  until  you  find  some  phrase  that 
with  its  grandeur  shall  be  lucid  also.  It 
is  thb  unwearied  literary  patience  that 
has  enabled  Emerson  not  merely  to  in- 
troduce, but  even  to  popularize,  thoughts 
of  such  a  quality  as  never  reached  the 
popular  mind  before.  And  when  such  a 
writer,  thus  laborious  to  do  his  utmost  for 
his  disciples,  becomes  after  all  incompre- 
hensible, we  can  try  to  believe  that  it 
is  only  that  inevitable  obscurity  of  vast 
thought  which  Coleridge  said  was  a  com- 
pliment to  the  reader. 

In  learning  to  write  availably,  a  newspa- 
per-office is  a  capital  preparatory  school. 
Nothing  is  so  good  to  teach  the  use  of 
materials,  and  to  compel  to  pungency  of 
style.  Being  always  at  close  quarters 
with  his  readers,  a  journalist  must  shorten 
and  sharpen  his  sentences,  or  he  is  doom- 
ed. Yet  this  mental  alertness  is  bought  at 
a  severe  price ;  such  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  cheapens  the  whole  mode  of  Intel- 
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lectnal  existence,  and  it  would  seem  that 
no  succeflsful  journalist  could  ever  get  the 
newspaper  out  of  his  blood,  or  achieve 
any  high  literary  success. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  and  eluci- 
dation, and  even  for  amplitude  of  vocab- 
ulary, wealth  of  accumulated  materials  is 
essential;  and  whether  this  wealth  be 
won  by  reading  or  by  experience  makes 
no  great  difference.  Coleridge  attended 
Davy's  chemical  lectures  to  acquire  new 
metaphors,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  one  comes  to  literature  from  a 
library,  a  machine-shop,  or  a  forecastle, 
provided  he  has  learned  to  work  with 
thoroughness  the  soil  he  knows.  Afler 
all  is  said  and  done,  however,  books  re- 
main the  chief  quarries.  Johnson  declar- 
ed, putting  the  thing  perhaps  too  mechan- 
ically, "  The  greater  part  of  an  author's 
time  is  spent  in  reading  in  order  to  write ; 
a  man  will  turn  over  half  a  library  to  make 
one  book."  Addison  collected  three  fol- 
ios of  materials  before  publishing  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Spectator."  Remember, 
however,  that  copious  preparation  has  its 
perils  also,  in  the  crude  display  to  which  it 
tempts.  The  object  of  high  culture  is  not 
to  exhibit  culture,  but  its  results.  You  do 
not  put  guano  on  your  garden  that  your 
garden  may  blossom  guano.  Indeed,  even 
for  the  proper  subordination  of  one's  own 
thoughts  the  same  self-control  is  needed ; 
and  there  is  no  severer  test  of  literary 
training  than  in  the  power  to  prune  out 
one's  most  cherished  sentence,  when  it 
grows  obvious  that  the  sacrifice  will  help 
the  symmetry  or  vigor  of  the  whole. 

Be  noble  both  in  the  affluence  and  the 
economy  of  your  diction ;  spare  no  wealth 
tbat  you  can  put  in,  and  tolerate  no  su- 
perfluity that  can  be  struck  out  Remem- 
ber the  Lacedemonian  who  was  fined  for 
■aying  that  in  three  words  which  might 
as  well  have  been  expressed  in  two.  Do 
not  throw  a  dozen  vague  epithets  at  a 
thing,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  them 
will  fit ;  but  study  each  phrase  so  care- 
fully that  the  most  ingenious  critic  can- 
not alter  it  without  spoiling  the  whole 
passage  for  everybody  but  himself.  For 
the  same  reason  do  not  take  refuge,  as 


was  the  practice  a  few  years  since,  in 
German  combinations,  heart-utterances, 
soul-sentiments,  and  hyphenized  phvases 
generally ;  but  roll  your  thought  into  one 
good  English  word.    There  is  no  fault 
which  seems  so  hopeless  as  commonplace- 
ness,  but  it  is  really  easier  to  elevate  the   \ 
commonplace  than  to  reduce  the  turgid.    1 
How  few  men  in  all  the  pride  of  culture    \ 
can  emulate  the  easy  grace  of  a  bright 
woman's  letter  1 

Have  faith  enough  in  your  own  indi- 
viduality to  keep  it  resolutely  down  for 
a  year  or  two.  A  man  has  not  much  in- 
tellectual capital  who  cannot  treat  him-  ^ 
self  to  a  brief  interval  of  modesty.  Pre- 
mature individualism  commonly  ends  ei- 
ther in  a  reaction  against  the  original 
whims,  or  in  a  mannerism  which  perpet- 
uates them.  For  mannerism  no  one  is 
great  enough,  because,  though  in  the  hands 
of  a  strong  man  it  imprisons  us  in  novel 
fascination,  yet  we  soon  grow  weary,  and 
then  hate  our  prison  forever.  How  spark- 
ling was  Reade's  crisp  brilliancy  in  **  Peg 
Woffington"! — but  into  what  disagree- 
able affectations  it  has  since  degenerated  I 
Carlyle  was  a  boon  to  the  human  race, 
amid  the  tameness  into  which  English  style 
was  declining;  but  who  is  not  tired  of 
him  and  his  catchwords  now  ?  He  was 
the  Jenner  of  our  modem  style,  inocu- 
lating and  saving  us  all  by  his  quaint 
frank  Germanism,  then  dying  of  his  own 
disease.  Now  the  age  has  outgrown  him, 
and  is  approaching  a  mode  of  writing 
which  unites  the  smoothness  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  with  the  vital  vigor  of  the 
seventeenth,  so  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
and  Andrew  Marvell  seem  quite  as  near 
to  us  as  Pope  or  Addison, — a  style  pene- 
trated with  the  best  spirit  of  Carlyle,  with- 
out a  trace  of  Carlylism. 

Be  neither  too  lax  nor  too  precise  in 
your  use  of  language :  the  one  fault  ends 
in  stiffness,  the  other  in  slang.  Some  one 
told  the  Emperor  Hberius  that  he  might 
give  citizenship  to  men,  but  not  to  words. 
To  be  sure,  Louis  XIV.  in  childhood,  wish- 
ing for  a  carriage,  called  for  mon  carrosse^ 
and  made  the  former  feminine  a  mascu- 
line to  all  future  Frenchmen.   But  do  not 
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undertake  to  exercise  these  prerogatives 
of  royalty  until  you  are  quite  sure  of  be- 
ing crowned.  The  only  thing  I  remem- 
ber of  our  college  text-book  of  Rhetoric 
is  one  admirable  verse  of  caution  which 
it  quoted:  — 

"  In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old; 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.'* 

Especially  do  not  indulge  any  fantastic 
preference  for  either  Latin  or  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  two  great  wings  on  which  our 
magnificent  English  soars  and  sings ;  we 
can  spare  neither.  The  combination  gives 
us  an  affluence  of  synonymes  and  a  deli- 
cacy of  discrimination  such  as  no  unmix- 
ed idiom  can  show. 

While  you  utterly  shun  slang,  whether 
native-  or  foreign-bom,  —  (at  present,  by 
the  way,  our  popular  writers  use  far  less 
slang  than  the  English,)  —  yet  do  not 
shrink  from  Americanisms,  so  they  be 
good  ones.  American  literature  is  now 
thoroughly  out  of  leading-strings ;  and  the 
nation  which  supplied  the  first  apprecia- 
tive audience  for  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and 
the  Brownings,  can  certaunly  trust  its  own 
literary  instincts  to  create  the  new  words 
it  needs.  To  be  sure,  the  inelegancies 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  reproached  are 
not  distinctively  American:  Burke  uses 
"  pretty  considerable  " ;  Miss  Bumey  says, 
"I  trembled  a  few";  the  English  Bible 
says  "  reckon,"  Locke  has  "  guess,"  and 
Southey  **  realize,'*  in  the  exact  senses  in 
which  one  sometimes  hears  them  used 
colloquially  here.  Nevertheless  such  im- 
proprieties are  of  course  to  be  avoided ; 
but  whatever  good  Americanisms  exist, 
let  us  hold  to  them  by  all  means.  The 
diction  of  Emerson  alone  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  by  its  unequalled  range  and  pre- 
cision, tJiat  no  people  in  the  world  ever 
had  access  to  a  vocabulary  so  rich  and 
copious  as  we  are  acquiring.  To  the  pre- 
vious traditions  and  associations  of  the 
English  tongue  we  add  resources  of  con- 
temporary life  such  as  England  cannot 
rivaL  Political  freedom  makes  every 
man  an  individual ;  a  vast  industrial  ac- 
tivity makes  every  man  an  inventor,  not 


merely  of  labor-saving  machines,  but  of 
labor-saving  words;  universal  schooling 
popularizes  all  thought  and  sharpens  the 
edge  of  all  language.  We  unconscionsiy 
demand  of  our  writers  the  same  dash  and 
the  same  accuracy  which  we  demand  in 
railroading  or  dry-goods-jobbing.  The 
mixture  of  nationalities  is  constantly  coin- 
ing and  exchangbg  new  feticides  of  dia- 
lect :  Ireland,  Scotland,  Grermany,  Afri- 
ca are  present  everywhere  with  their  va- 
rious contributions  of  wit  and  shrewd- 
ness, thought  and  geniality ;  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  one  finds  whole  thorough- 
fares of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal ; 
on  our  Western  railways  there  are  pla- 
cards printed  in  Swedish ;  even  China  is 
creeping  in.  The  colonies  of  England 
are  too  far  and  too  provincial  to  bavv 
had  much  reflex  influence  on  her  litera- 
ture, but  how  our  phraseology  b  already 
amplified  by  our  relations  with  Spantsh- 
America!  The  life-blood  of  Mexico  flow^ 
ed  into  our  newspapers  while  the  war 
was  in  progress ;  and  the  gold  of  Califor- 
nia glitters  in  our  primers.  Many  foreiga 
cities  may  show  a  greater  variety  of  mere 
national  costumes,  but  the  representative 
value  of  our  immigrant  tribes  is  &r  great- 
er from  the  vexy  fact  that  they  merge 
their  mental  costume  in  ours.  Thos  the 
American  writer  finds  himself  among  his 
phrases  like  an  American  sea-captaia 
amid  his  crew:  a  medley  of  aU  nations^ 
waiting  for  the  strong  organizing  New- 
England  mind  to  mould  them  into  a 
unit  of  force. 

There  are  certain  minor  matters,  soh- 
sidiary  to  elegance,  if  not  elegancies,  and 
therefore  worth  attention.  Do  not  habit- 
ually prop  your  sentencee  on  crutches, 
such  as  Italics  and  exclamation -pcnnti, 
but  make  them  stand  without  aid ;  if  tbey 
cannot  emphasize  themselves,  these  de- 
vices are  commonly  bat  a  confesaoo  of 
helplessness.  Do  not  leave  loose  ends 
as  you  go  on,  straggling  things,  to  be 
caught  up  and  dra^^ged  along  uneasily 
in  foot-notes,  but  work  them  all  in  neat- 
ly, as  Biddy  at  her  bread-pan  gradually 
kneads  in  all  the  outlying  bits  of  dough, 
till  she  has  one  round  and  comely  i 
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Beduce  yourself  to  short  allowance  of 
parentheses  and  dashes;  if  you  employ 
them  merely  from  clumsiness,  they  will 
lose  all  their  proper  power  in  your  hands. 
Economize  quotation-marks  also,  clear 
that  dust  from  your  pages,  assume  your 
readers  to  be  acquainted  with  the  current 
jokes  and  the  stock  epithets :  all  persons 
like  the  compliment  of  having  it  presum* 
ed  that  Uiey  know  something,  and  prefer 
to  ducoTer  the  wit  or  beauty  of  your  al- 
Innon  without  a  guide-board. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  learned 
citations  and  the  results  of  study.  Knead 
these  thoroughly  in,  supplying  the  maxi* 
mum  of  desired  information  with  a  mini- 
mum <^  visible  schoolmaster.  It  requires 
no  pedantic  mention  of  Euclid  to  indicate 
a  mathematical  mind,  but  only  the  habitual 
use  of  clear  terms  and  close  connections. 
To  employ  in  argument  the  forms  of 
Whately's  Logic  would  render  it  prob- 
aUe  that  you  are  juvenile  and  certain 
that  you  are  tedious;  wreathe  the  chain 
with  roses.  The  more  you  have  studied 
foreign  languages,  the  more  you  will  be 
disposed  to  keep  Ollendorff  in  the  back- 
ground: the  proper  result  of  such  ac- 
quirements is  visible  in  a  finer  ear  for 
words ;  so  that  Goethe  said,  the  man  who 
had  studied  but  one  language  could  not 
know  that  one.  But  spare  the  vaw  ma- 
terial ;  deal  as  cautiously  in  Latin  as  did 
General  Jackson  when  Jack  Downing 
was  out  of  the  way ;  and  avoid  French 
as  some  fashionable  novelists  avoid  Eug- 
Ibh. 

Thus  far,  these  are  elementary  and 
rather  technical  suggestions,  fitted  for  the 
Tery  opening  of  your  literary  career. 
Supposing  you  fairly  in  print,  there  are 
needed  some  further  counsels. 

Do  not  waste  a  minute,  not  a  second, 
in  trying  to  demonstrate  to  others  the  mer- 
it of  your  own  performance.  If  your  work 
does  not  vindicate  itself,  you  cannot  vin- 
dicate it,  but  you  can  labor  steadily  on  to 
something  which  needs  no  advocate  but 
itselfl  It  was  said  of  Haydon,  the  English 
artist,  that,  if  he  had  taken  half  the  pains 
to  paint  great  pictures  that  he  took  to 
persuade  the  public  he  had  painted  them, 


his  fame  would  have  been  secure.  Sim- 
ilar was  the  career  of  poor  Home,  who 
wrote  the  farthing  epic  of  "  Orion  "  with 
one  grand  line  in  it,  and  a  prose  work 
without  any,  on  **  The  False  Medium 
excluding  Men  of  Genius  from  the  Pub« 
lie."  He  spent  years  in  ineffectually 
trying  to  repeal  the  exclusion  in  his  own 
case,  and  has  since  manfully  gone  to  the 
grazing  regions  in  Australia,  hoping  there 
at  least  to  find  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
better  discriminated.  Do  not  emulate 
these  tragedies.  Bemember  how  many 
great  writers  have  created  the  taste  by 
which  they  were  enjoyed,  and  do  not  be 
in  a  hurry.  Toughen  yourself  a  little, 
and  perform  something  better.  Inscribe 
above  your  desk  the  words  of  Bivarol, 
"  Genius  is  only  great  patience."  It  takes 
less  time  to  build  an  avenue  of  shingle 
palaces  than  to  hide  away  unseen,  block 
by  block,  the  vast  foundation-stones  of  an 
observatory.  Most  by-gone  literary  fames 
have  been  very  short-lived  in  America, 
because  they  have  lasted  no  longer  than 
they  deserved.  Happening  the  other  day 
to  recur  to  a  list  of  Cambridge  lyceum- 
lecturers  in  my  boyish  days,  I  find  with 
dismay  that  the  only  name  now  popularly 
remembered  is  that  of  Emerson :  death, 
oblivion,  or  a  professorship  has  closed 
over  all  the  rest,  while  the  whole  stand-  j 
ard  of  American  literature  has  been  vast- 
ly raised  meanwhile,  and  no  doubt  partly 
through  their  labors.  To  this  day,  some 
of  our  most  gifled  writers  are  being  dwarf- 
ed by  the  unkind  friendliness  of  too  early 
praise.  It  was  Keats,  the  most  precocious 
of  all  great  poets,  the  stock  victim  of  crit- 
ical assassination,  —  though  the  charge 
does  him  utter  injustice,  —  who  declared 
that  "  nothing  is  finer  for  purposes  of  pro- 
duction than  a  very  gradual  ripening  of 
the  intellectual  powers." 

Yet  do  not  be  made  conceited  by 
obscurity,  any  more  than  by  notoriety. 
Many  fine  geniuses  have  been  long  neg- 
lected ;  but  what  would  become  of  us,  if 
all  the  neglected  were  to  turn  out  genius- 
es ?  It  is  unsafe  reasoning  from  either 
extreme.  You  are  not  necessarily  writ- 
ing like  Holmes  because  your  reputatioa 
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for  talent  began  in  collegei  nor  like  Haw- 
thorne because  you  have  been  before 
the  public  ten  years  without  an  admirer. 
Above  all,  do  not  seek  to  encourage  your^ 
•elf  by  dwelling  on  the  defects  of  your 
rivals :  strength  comes  only  from  what  iff 
above  you.  Korthoote,  the  painter,  said, 
that,  in  observing  an  inferior  picture,  he 
always  felt  his  spirits  droop,  with  the 
suspicion  that  perhaps  he  deceived  him- 
self and  his  own  paintings  were  no  bet- 
ter; but  the  works  of  the  mighty  mas- 
ters always  gave  him  renewed  strength, 
in  the  hope  that  perhaps  his  own  had  in 
^^  their  smaller  way  something  of  the  same 
X*  divine  quality. 

V  Do  not  complacently  imagine,  because 
-your  first  literary  attempt  proved  good 
4*  and  successful,  that  your  second  will 
"  doubtless  improve  upon  it.  The  very 
^contrary  sometimes  happens.  A  man 
^.dreams  for  years  over  one  projected  com- 
/ position,  all  his  reading  converges  to  it, 
all  his  experience  stands  related  to  it,  it 
is  the  net  result  of  his  existence  up  to  a 
certain  time,  it  is  the  cistern  into  which 
he  pours  his  accumulated  life.  Embold- 
ened by  success,  he  mistakes  the  cistern 
for  a  fountain,  and  instantly  taps  his  brain 
again.  The  second  production,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first,  costs  but  half  the 
pains  and  attains  but  a  quarter  part  of 
the  merit ;  a  little  more  of  fluency  and  fa- 
cility perhaps, — but  the  vigor,  the  wealth, 
the  originality,  the  head  of  water,  in  short, 
are  wanting.  One  would  think  that  almost 
any  intelligent  man  might  write  one  good 
thing  in  a  lifetime,  by  reserving  himself 
long  enough :  it  is  the  efibrt  afler  quantity 
which  proves  destructive.  The  greatest 
man  has  passed  his  zenith,  when  he  once 
begins  to  cheapen  his  style  of  work  and 
sink  into  a  book-maker :  afler  that,  though 
the  newspapers  may  never  hint  at  it,  nor 
his  admirers  own  it,  the  decline  of  his  ca- 
reer is  begun. 

Yet  the  author  is  not  alone  to  blame 
for  this,  but  also  the  world  which  first 
tempts  and  then  reproves  him.  Goethe 
says,  that,  if  a  person  once  does  a  good 
thing,  society  forms  a  league  to  prevent 
his  doing  another.    His  seclusion  is  gone. 


and  therefore  his  unconsciousness  and  his 
leisure ;  luxuries  tempt  him  from  his  fru- 
gality, and  soon  he  must  toil  for  luxuries ; 
then,  because  he  has  done  one  thing  well, 
be  is  urged  to  squander  himself  and  do  a 
thousand  things  badly.  In  this  country 
especially,  if  one  can  learn  languages, 
he  must  go  to  Congress ;  if  he  can  ai^e 
a  case,  he  must  become  agent  of  a  fac- 
tory:  out  of  this  comes  a  variety  of 
training  which  is  very  valuable,  but  a 
wise  man  must  have  strength  to  call  in 
his  resources  before  middle -life,  prune 
off  divei^ent  activities,  and  concentrate 
himself  on  the  main  work,  be  it  what  it 
may.  It  is  shameful  to  see  the  indeter- 
minate lives  of  many  of  our  gifled  men, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptations  of  a  busy 
land,  and  so  losing  themselves  in  an  aim^ 
less  and  miscellaneous  career. 

Yet  it  is  unjust  and  unworthy  in  Marsh 
to  disfigure  his  fine  work  on  the  English 
language  by  traducing  all  who  now  write 
that  tongue.  "  None  seek  the  audience, 
fit,  though  few,  which  contented  the  am- 
bition of  Milton,  and  all  writers  for  the 
press  now  measure  their  glory  by  their 
gains,"  and  so  indefinitely  onward, — 
which  is  simply  cant  Does  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jr.,  who  honestly  earns  his  annu- 
al five  thousand  dollars  from  the  "New 
York  Ledger,**  take  rank  as  head  of 
American  literature  by  virtue  of  his  sal- 
ary ?  Because  the  profits  of  true  litera- 
ture are  rising,  —  trivial  as  they  still  are 
bende  those  of  commerce  or  the  pro- 
fessions,—  its  merits  do  not  necessarily 
decrease,  but  the  contrary  is  more  likely 
to  happen ;  for  in  this  pursuit,  as  in  all 
others,  cheap  work  is  usually  poor  work. 
None  but  gentlemen  of  fortune  can  en- 
joy the  bliss  of  writing  for  nothing  and 
paying  their  own  printer.  Nor  does  the 
practice  of  compensation  by  the  page 
work  the  injurj'  that  has  oAen  been  igno- 
rantly  predicted.  No  contributor  need 
hope  to  cover  two  pages  of  a  periodical 
with  what  might  be  adequately  said  in 
one,  unless  he  assumes  his  editor  to  be  as 
foolish  as  himself.  The  Spartans  exiled 
Ctesiphon  for  bragging  that  ho  could 
speak  the  whole  day  on  any  subject  se- 
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lected ;  and  a  modem  magazine  is  of  lit- 
tle ralue,  unless  it  has  a  Spartan  at  its 


Strive  always  to  remember — thoagh 
it  does  not  seem  intended  that  we  should 
qoite  bring  it  home  to  ourselves — that 
**  To-Day  is  a  king  in  disguise,"  and  that 
this  American  literature  of  ours  will  be 
jost  as  classic  a  thing,  if  we  do  our  part, 
as  any  which  the  past  has  treasured. 
There  is  a  mirage  over  all  literary  asso- 
ciations. Keats  and  Lamb  seem  to  our 
yoong  people  to  be  existences  as  remote 
and  legendary  as  Homer,  yet  it  is  not  an 
old  man's  life  since  Keats  was  an  awk- 
ward boy  at  the  door  of  Hazlitt's  lecture- 
room,  and  Lamb  was  introducing  Tal- 
foord  to  Wordsworth  as  his  own  only 
admirer.  In  reading  Spence's  **  Anec- 
dotes," Pope  and  Addison  appear  no  faiv 
ther  off;  and  wherever  I  open  Bacon's 
**  Essays,"  I  am  sure  to  end  at  last  witli 
tfiat  one  magical  sentence,  annihilating 
centuries,  '^When  I  was  a  child,  and 
Qoeea  Elizabeth  was  in  the  flower  of 
ker  years." 

And  this  imperceptible  transformation 
ef  tbe  commonplace  present  into  the  sto- 
ried past  applies  equally  to  the  pursuits 
of  war  and  to  the  serenest  works  of  peace. 
Be  not  misled  by  the  excitements  of  the 
moment  into  overrating  the  charms  of 
military  life.  In  this  chaos  of  uniforms, 
we  seem  to  be  approaching  times  such  as 
existed  in  England  after  Waterloo,  when 
the  ^lenetic  Byron  declared  that  the 
only  distinction  was  to  be  a  little  undis- 
tingnished.  No  doubt,  war  brings  out 
grand  and  unexpected  qualities,  and  there 
IS  a  perennial  fascination  in  the  Eliza- 
bedian  Baletghs  and  Sidneys,  alike  he- 
roes of  pen  and  sword.  But  the  fact  is 
patent,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  art  whose 
radiments  are  so  easy  to  acquire  as  the 
military ;  the  manuals  of  tactics  have  no 
difficnlties  comparable  to  those  of  the  or- 
'  dinary  professional  text-books ;  and  any 
one  who  can  drill  a  boat's  crew  or  a  ball- 
club  can  learn  in  a  very  few  weeks  to 
drill  a  company  or  even  a  regiment  -Giv- 
en in  addition  the  power  to  command,  to 
organize,  and  to  execute,  —  high  quali- 


ties, though  not  rare  in  this  community, — 
and  you  have  a  man  needing  but  time 
and  experience  to  make  a  general  More 
than  this  can  be  acquired  only  by  an  ex- 
clusive absorption  in  this  one  art ;  as  Na- 
poleon said,  that,  to  have  good  soldiers,  a 
nation  must  be  always  at  war. 

If,  therefore,  duty  and  opportunity  call, 
count  it  a  privilege  to  obtain  your  share 
in  the  new  career ;  throw  yourself  into  it 
as  resolutely  and  joyously  as  if  it  were  a 
summev-campaign  in  the  Adirondack,  but 
never  fancy  for  a  moment  that  you  have 
discovered  any  grander  or  manlier  life 
than  you  might  be  leading  every  day  at 
home.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  decide 
which  is  intrinsically  the  better  thing,  a 
column  of  a  newspaper  or  a  column  of 
attack,  Wordsworth's  '*  Lines  on  Immor- 
tality "  or  Wellington's  Lines  of  Torres 
Vedras;  each  is  noble,  if  nobly  done> 
though  posterity  seems  to  remember  lit- 
erature the  longest  The  writer  is  not 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  favorite 
of  the  conqueror,  but  sometimes  the  con- 
queror only  for  having  favored  or  even 
for  having  spumed  the  writer.  "  When 
the  great  Sultan  died,  his  power  and 
glory  departed  from  him,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  this  one  fact,  that  he  knew 
not  the  worth  of  Ferdousi."  There  is  a 
slight  delusion  in  this  dazzling  glory. 
What  a  fantastic  whim  the  young  lieu* 
tenants  thought  it,  when  General  Wolfe, 
on  the  eve  of  battle,  said  of  Gray's  '<  Ele- 
gy," "  Gentlemen,  I  would  rather  have 
written  that  poem  than  have  taken  Que- 
bec." Yet,  no  doubt,  it  is  by  the  memory 
of  that  remark  that  Wolfe  will  live  the 
longest, —  aided  by  the  stray  line  of  an- 
other poet,  still  reminding  us,  not  need- 
lessly, that  "  Wolfe's  great  name  's  co- 
temporal  with  our  own." 

Once  the  poets  and  the  sages  were 
held  to  be  pleasing  triflers,  fit  for  hours 
of  relaxation  in  the  lulls  of  war.  Now 
the  pursuits  of  peace  are  recognized  as 
the  real,  and  war  as  the  accidental.  It 
interrupts  all  higher  avocations,  as  does 
the  cry  of  fire :  when  the  fire  is  extin- 
guished, the  important  affairs  of  life  are 
resumed.      Six  yeara  ago  the  London 
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**  Times  **  was  bewailing  that  all  thougbt 
and  culture  in  England  were  suspended 
by  the  Crimean  War.  "  We  want  no 
more  books.  Give  us  good  recruits,  at 
least  five  feet  seven,  a  good  model  for  a 
floating-battery,  and  a  gun  to  take  effect 
at  five  thousand  yards, —  and  Whigs  and 
Tories,  High  and  Low  Church,  the  poets, 
astronomers,  and  critics,  may  settle  it 
among  themselves."  How  remote  seems 
that  epoch  now !  and  how  remote  will  the 
present  soon  appear !  while  art  ttnd  sci- 
ence will  resume  their  sway  serene,  be- 
neath skies  eternal.  Yesterday  I  turn- 
ed from  treatises  on  gunnery  and  forti- 
fication to  open  Milton's  Latin  Poems, 
which  I  had  never  read,  and  there,  in 
the  "  Sylvarum  Liber,"  I  came  upon  a 
passage  as  grand  as  anything  in  "  Para- 
dise Lost," — his  description  of  Plato's  ar- 
chetypal man,  the  vast  ideal  of  the  hu- 
man race,  eternal,  incorrupt,  coeval  with 
the  stars,  dwelling  either  in  the  sidereal 
spaces,  or  among  the  Lethean  mansions 
of  souls  unborn,  or  pacing  the  unexplored 
confines  of  the  habitable  globe.  There 
stood  the  majestic  image,  veiled  in  a 
dead  language,  yet  still  visible;  and  it 
was  as  if  one  of  the  poet's  own  sylvan 
groves  had  been  suddenly  cut  down,  and 
opened  a  view  of  Olympus.  Then  all 
these  present  fascinating  trivialities  of 
war  and  diplomacy  ebbed  away,  like 
Greece  and  Rome  before  them,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  real  in  the  universe  but 
Plato's  archetypal  man. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  same  with  all  contem- 
porary notorieties.  In  all  free  govern- 
ments, especially,  it  is  the  habit  to  over- 
rate the  dramatis  personas  of  the  hour. 
How  empty  to  us  are  now  the  names  of 
the  great  politicians  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, as  Crawford  and  Lowndes !  —  yet  it 
is  but  a  few  years  since  these  men  filled 
in  the  public  ear  as  large  a  space  as  Clay 
or  Calhoun  afterwards,  and  when  they 
died,  the  race  of  the  giants  was  thought 
ended.  The  path  to  oblivion  of  these 
later  idols  is  just  as  sure ;  even  Webster 
will  be  to  the  next  age  but  a  mighty  tra- 
dition, and  all  that  he  has  left  will  seem 
no  more  commensurate  with  his  fame 


than  will  his  statue  by  Powers.  If  any- 
thing preserves  the  statesmen  of  to-day, 
it  will  be  only  because  we  are  coming  to 
a  contest  of  more  vital  principles,  which 
may  better  embalm  the  men.  Of  all 
gifts,  eloquence  is  the  most  short-lived. 
The  most  accomplished  orator  fades  for- 
gotten, and  his  laurels  pass  to  some  hoarse, 
inaudible  Burke,  accounted  rather  a  bore 
during  his  lifetime,  and  possessed  of  a 
faculty  of  scattering,  not  convincing,  the 
members  of  the  House.  **  After  all,"  said 
the  brilliant  Choate,  with  melancholy 
foreboding,  *^a  book  is  the  only  immor- 
tality." 

So  few  men  in  any  age  are  bom  with 
a  marked  gift  for  literary  expression,  so 
few  of  this  number  have  access  to  high 
culture,  so  few  even  of  these  have  the  per- 
sonal nobleness  to  use  their  powers  weD, 
and  this  small  band  is  finally  so  decimat- 
ed by  disease  and  manifold  disaster,  thai 
it  makes  one  shudder  to  observe  how  lit- 
tle of  the  embodied  intellect  of  any  age 
is  left  behind.  Literature  is  attar  of  ros- 
es, one  distilled  drop  from  a  million  bloe- 
soms.  Think  how  Spain  and  Portugal 
once  divided  the  globe  between  them  in 
a  treaty,  when  England  was  a  petty  king- 
dom of  illiterate  tribes  I  —  and  now  all 
Spain  is  condensed  for  us  into  Cervantes, 
and  all  Portugal  into  the  fading  fame  of 
the  unread  Camoens.  The  long  magnifi- 
cence of  Italian  culture  has  left  us  only  / 
QuaUro  Poeti,  the  Four  Poets.  The  dif- 
ference between  Shakspeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries is  not  that  he  is  read  twice, 
ten  times,  a  hundred  times  as  much  as 
they :  it  is  an  absolute  difference ;  he  is 
read,  and  they  are  only  printed. 

Yet,  if  our  life  be  immortal,  this  tem- 
porary distinction  is  of  little  moment,  and 
we  may  learn  humility,  without  learning 
despair,  from  earth's  evanescent  glories. 
Who  cannot  bear  a  few  disappointments, 
if  the  vista  be  so  wide  that  the  mute  in- 
glorious Miltons  of  this  sphere  may  in 
some  other  sing  their  Paradise  as  Found  ? 
War  or  peace,  fame  or  forgetfulness,  can 
bring  no  real  injury  to  one  who  has  form- 
ed the  fixed  purpose  to  live  nobly  day  by 
day.    I  fancy  that  in  some  other  realm 
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of  exutence  we  may  look  back  -with 
aome  kind  interest  on  this  scene  of  our 
earlier  life,  and  say  to  one  another, — 
**  Do  yon  remember  yonder  planet,  where 
once  we  went  to  school  ?  "    And  wheth* 


er  our  elective  study  here  lay  chiefly 
in  the  fields  of  action  or  of  thought 
will  matter  little  to  us  then,  when  other 
schools  shall  have  led  us  through  other 
disciplines. 


JOHN   LAMAR. 


The  guard-house  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  a  shed  in  the  middle  of  a  stubble- 
field.  It  had  been  built  for  a  cider-press 
last  summer ;  but  since  Captain  Dorr  had 
gone  into  the  army,  his  regiment  had 
camped  over  half  his  plantation,  and  the 
sbed  was  boarded  up,  with  heavy  wickets 
at  either  end,  to  hold  whatever  prisoners 
ought  £Bdl  into  their  hands  from  Floyd's 
forces.  It  was  ^  strong  point  for  the  Fed* 
eral  troops,  his  farm, — a  sort  of  wedge  in 
the  Bebel  Cheat  counties  of  Western  Yir- 
gLoia.  Only  one  prisoner  was  in  the 
gnard-house  now.  The  sentry,  a  raw 
boat-hand  from  Illinois,  gaped  incessant- 
ly at  him  through  the  bars,  not  sure  if 
^  ^  Secesh  "  were  limbed  and  headed 
like  other  men;  but  the  November  fog 
was  so  thick  that  he  could  discern  noth- 
ing but  a  short,  squat  man,  in  brown 
ck)tbe8  and  white  hat,  heavily  striding 
to  and  fro»  A  negro  was  crouching  out- 
ade,  his  knees  cuddled  in  his  arms  to 
keep  warm :  a  fiekl-hand,  you  could  be 
sure  from  the  face,  a  grisly  patch  of 
flabby  black,  with  a  dull  eluding  word 
of  something,  you  could  not  tell  what,  in 
the  points  of  eyes, —  treachery  or  gloom. 
The  prisoner  stopped,  cursing  him  about 
■omething :  the  only  answer  was  a  lazy 
mb  of  the  heels. 

•*Got  any  "baccy.  Mars'  John?"  he 
whined,  in  the  middle  of  the  hottest  oath. 

The  man  stopped  abruptly,  turning  his 
poekets  inside  out. 

''That  's  all,  Ben,"  he  said,  kindly 
enough.  ^  Now  begone,  you  black  dev^ 
il!" 

^  Dem  's  um.  Mars'  I    Goin'  'mediate," 


— catching  the  tobacco,  and  lolling  down 
full  length  as  his  master  turned  ofif  again. 

Dave  Hall,  the  sentry,  stared  reflec- 
tively, and  sat  down. 

"Ben?  Who  air  you  next?  "—nurs- 
ing his  musket  across  his  knees,  baby- 
fashion. 

Ben  measured  him  with  one  eye,  pol- 
ished the  quid  in  his  greasy  hand,  and 
looked  at  it. 

"  Pris'ner  o'  war,"  he  mumbled,  finally, 
—  contemptuously;  for  Dave's  trousers 
were  in  rags  like  his  own,  and  his  chil- 
blained  toes  stuck  through  the  shoe-tops. 
Cheap  white  trash,  clearly. 

"  Yer  master 's  some  at  swearin'.  Heow 
many,  neow,  hes  he  like  you,  down  to 
Geoigy?" 

The  boatman's  bony  face  was  gather- 
ing a  woful  pity.  He  had  enlisted  to  free 
the  Uncle  Toms,  and  carry  Crod's  ven- 
geance to  the  Legrees.  Here  they  were, 
a  pair  of  them. 

Ben  squinted  another  critical  survey 
of  the  "  miss'able  Linkinite." 

"  How  many  wells  hev  yer  poisoned 
since  yer  set  out?"  he  muttered. 

The  sentry  stopped. 

"How  many  'longin'  to  de  Lamars? 
'Bout  as  many  as  der  's  dam'  Yankees 
in  Richmond  'baccy-houses  1 " 

Something  in  Dave's  shrewd,  whitish 
eye  warned  him  off*. 

"Ki  yi!  yer  white  nigger,  yer!"  he 
chuckled,  shuflling  down  the  stubble. 

Dave  clicked  his  musket,  —  then,  chok- 
ing down  an  oath  into  a  grim  Methodist 
psalm,  resumed  his  walk,  looking  askance 
at  the  coarse-moulded  face  of  the  prisoner 
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peering  through  the  bars,  and  the  dia- 
mond studs  in  his  shirt,  —  bought  with 
human  blood,  doubtless.  The  man  was 
the  black  curse  of  slavery  itself  in  the 
flesh,  in  his  thought  somehow,  and  he 
hated  him  accordingly.  Our  men  of  the 
Northwest  have  enough  brawny  Cove- 
nanter muscle  in  their  religion  to  make 
them  good  haters  for  opinion's  sake. 

Lamar,  the  prisoner,  watched  him  with 
a  lazy  drollery  in  his  sluggish  black  eyes. 
It  died  out  into  sternness,  as  he  looked 
beyond  the  sentry.  He  had  seen  this 
Cheat  country  before ;  this  very  planta- 
tion was  his  grandfather's  a  year  ago, 
when  he  had  come  up  from  Georgia  here, 
and  loitered  out  the  summer  months  with 
his  Virginia  cousins,  hunting.  That  was 
a  pleasant  summer!  Something  in  the 
remembrance  of  it  flashed  into  his  eyes, 
dewy,  genial ;  the  man's  leather-covered 
face  reddened  like  a  child's.    Only  a  year 

ago, — and  now The  plantation  was 

Chariey  Dorr's  now,  who  had  married 
Ruth.  This  very  shed  he  and  Dorr  had 
planned  last  spring,  and  now  Chariey 
held  him  a  prisoner  in  it  The  very 
thought  of  Charley  Dorr  warmed  his 
heart  Why,  he  could  thank  God  there 
were  such  men.  True  grit,  every  inch 
of  his  little  body !  There,  last  summer, 
how  he  had  avoided  Ruth  until  the  day 
when  he  (Lamar)  was  going  away ! — then 
he  told  him  he  meant  to  try  and  win  her. 
"  She  cared  most  for  you  always,"  Lamar 
had  sidd,  bitterly ;  "  why  have  you  Wtot- 
ed  so  long  ?  "  "  You  loved  her  first,  John, 
you  know."  That  was  like  a  man  !  He 
remembered  that  even  that  day,  when 
his  pain  was  breathless  and  sharp,  the 
words  made  him  know  that  Dorr  was  fit 
to  be  her  husband. 

Dorr  was  his  friend.  The  word  meant 
much  to  John  Lamar.  He  thought  less 
meanly  of  himself,  when  he  remembered 
it  Charley's  prisoner  I  An  odd  chance ! 
Better  that  than  to  have  met  in  battle. 
He  thrust  back  the  thought,  the  sweat 
oozing  out  on  his  face,  —  something  with- 
in him  muttering,  "  For  Liberty  I  I  would 
have  killed  him,  so  help  me  God ! " 

He  had  brought  despatches  to  General 


Lee,  that  he  might  see  Chariey,  and  the 
old  place,  and  —  Ruth  again ;  there  was 
a  gnawing  hunger  in  his  heart  to  see 
them.  Fool  I  what  was  he  to  them? 
The  man's  face  grew  slowly  pale,  as  that 
of  a  savage  or  an  animal  does,  when  the 
wound  is  deep  and  inward. 

The  November  day  was  dead,  sun- 
less :  since  morning  the  sky  had  had  only 
enough  life  in  it  to  sweat  out  a  few  mud- 
dy drops,  that  froze  as  they  fell :  the  cold 
numbed  his  mouth  as  he  breathed  it  This 
stubbly  slope  was  where  he  and  his  grand- 
father had  headed  the  deer :  it  was  cov- 
ered with  hundreds  of  dirty,  yellow  tents 
now.  Around  there  were  hills  like  un- 
couth monsters,  swathed  in  ice,  holding 
up  the  soggy  sky;  shivering  pine-forests; 
unmeaning,  dreary  flats ;  and  the  Cheat, 
coiled  about  the  frozen  sinews  of  the  hills, 
limp  and  cold,  like  a  cord  tying  a  dead 
man's  jaws.  Whatiever  outlook  of  joy  or 
worship  this  regioii  had  borne  on  its  face 
in  time  gone,  it  turned  to  him  to-day 
nothing  but  stagnation,  a  great  death. 
He  wondered  idly,  looking  at  it,  (for  the 
old  Huguenot  brain  of  the  man  was  full 
of  morbid  fancies,)  if  it  were  winter  alone 
that  had  deadened  color  and  pulse  out 
of  these  full-blooded  hills,  or  if  Uiey  could 
know  the  colder  horror  crossing  their 
threshold,  and  forgot  to  praise  God  as 
it  came. 

Over  that  farthest  ridge  the  house  had 
stood.  The  guard  (he  had  been  taken 
by  a  band  of  Snake-hunters,  back  in  the 
hills)  had  brought  him  past  it  It  was  a 
heap  of  charred  rafters.  "  Burned  in  the 
night,"  they  said,  "  when  the  old  Colonel 
was  alone."  They  were  very  willing  to 
show  him  this,  as  it  was  done  by  his  own 
party,  the  Secession  "Bush-whackers"; 
took  him  to  the  wood-pile  to  show  him 
where  his  grandfather  had  been  murder- 
ed, (there  was  a  red  mark,)  and  buried, 
his  old  hands  above  the  ground.  "  Colo- 
nel said  't  was  a  job  fur  us  to  pay  up ;  so 
we  went  to  the  village  an'  hed  a  scrim- 
mage,"— pointing  to  gaps  in  the  hedges 
where  the  dead  Bush-whackers  yet  lay 
unburied.  He  looked  at  them,  and  at 
the  besotted   faces   about   him,  coolly. 
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Snake-hnnten  and  Bosb-whack^^  lie 
knew,  both  armies  used  in  Virginia  as 
took  for  rapine  and  morder:  the  soon- 
er the  Devil  called  home  his  own,  the 
better.  And  yet,  it  was  not  €(od's  fault, 
surely,  that  there  were  such  tools  in  the 
North,  any  more  than  that  in  the  South  , 
Ben  was — Ben.  SooMthing  was  rot- 
ten in  freer  States  than  Denmark,  he 
thought 

One  of  the  men  went  into  the  hedge, 
•ad  brought  out  a  child's  golden  ringlet 
as  a  trophy.  Lamar  glanced  in,  and  saw 
the  smidl  face  in  its  woollen  hood,  dim- 
pled yet,  diough  dead  for  days.  He  re- 
membered it  Jessy  Birt,  the  ferryman's 
little  girL  She  used  to  come  up  to  the 
bouse  OTery  day  for  milk.  He  wondered 
ibr  which  flag  the  died.  Ruth  was  teach- 
ing her  to  write.  Ruih  t  Some  old  pain 
hurt  him  just  then,  nearer  than  eren  the 
blood  of  the  old  man  or  the  girl  crying  to 
God  from  the  ground.  The  sergeant  mis- 
took the  k)ok.  «« They  11  be  buried,**  he 
said,  gruffly.  '^Ye  brought  it  on  yer- 
•elTes."  And  so  led  him  to  the  Federal 
camp. 

Ibe  aflemoon  grew  colder,  as  he  stood 
looking  out  of  the  guard-house.  Snow 
began  to  whiten  through  the  gray.  Be 
thrust  out  his  arm  through  the  wicket, 
his  face  kindling  with  childish  pleasure, 
as  he  looked  closer  at  the  fairy  stars  and 
crowns  on  his  shaggy  sleere.  If  Floy 
were  here !  She  nerer  had  seen  snow. 
When  the  flakes  had  melted  off,  he  took 
a  case  out  of  his  pocket  to  look  at  Floy. 
His  sister,  — a  little  girl  who  had  no 
mother,  nor  father,  nor  lorer,  but  Lamar. 
The  man  among  his  brother  officers  in 
Bichnxmd  was  coarse,  arrogant,  of  dogged 
courage,  keen  palate  at  the  table,  as  ke«& 
eye  on  the  turf.  Sickly  little  Floy,  down 
at  home,  knew  the  way  to  something  be- 
low all  this :  just  as  they  of  the  Rom- 
uany  blood  see  below  the  muddy  bould- 
ers of  the  streets  the  enchanted  land  of 
Boabdil  bare  beneath.  Lamar  polished 
the  iTory  painting  with  his  breath,  re- 
membering that  he  had  drunk  nothing 
for  days.  A  child's  face,  of  about  tweWe, 
delicate,  —  a  breath  of  fever  or  cold  would 


shatter  such  weak  beauty ;  big,  dark  eyes, 
(her  mother  was  pure  Castilian,)  out  of 
which  her  little  life  lo<^ed  irresolute  into 
the  world,  uncertain  what  to  do  there. 
The  painter,  with  an  unapt  fancy,  had 
clustered  about  the  Soutliem  face  the 
Southern  emblem,  buds  of  the  magnolia, 
unstamed,  as  yet,  as  pearl.  It  angered 
Lamar,  remembering  how  the  creamy 
whiteness  of  the  full-blown  flower  exhaled 
passion  of  which  the  crimsonest  rose  knew 
nothing,  —  a  content,  ecstasy,  in  animal 

life.    Would  Floy Well,  God  help 

them  bothl  they  needed  help.  Three 
himdred  souk  was  a  heavy  weight  for 
those  thin  little  hands  to  hold  sway  over, 
—to  lead  to  hell  or  heaven.  Up  North 
they  could  have  worked  for  her,  and  gain- 
ed only  her  money.  So  Lamar  reasoned, 
like  a  Georgian:  scribbling  a  letter  to 
"  My  Baby  "  on  the  wrapper  of  a  news- 
paper,— drawing  the  shapes  of  the  snow- 
flakes, —  telling  her  he  had  reached  their 
grandfather's  plantation,  but  **  have  not 
seen  our  Cousin  Ruth  yet,  of  whom  you 
may  remember  I  have  told  you,  Floy. 
When  you  grow  up,  I  should  like  you  to 
be  just  such  a  woman ;  so  remember,  my 

darling,  if  I " He  scratched  the  last 

words  out :  why  shouki  he  hint  to  her  that 
he  could  die?  HokHng  his  life  loose  in 
hk  hand,  though,  had  brought  things  clos- 
er to  him  lately,  —  God  and  death,  thk 
war,  the  meaning  of  it  all.  But  he  would 
keep  hk  brawny  body  between  these  ter- 
rible realities  and  Floy,  yet  awhile.  *^  I 
want  you,"  he  wrote,  ^  to  leave  the  plan- 
tation, and  go  with  your  old  maumer  to 
the  Tillage.  It  will  be  safer  there."  He 
was  sure  the  letter  would  reach  her.  He 
had  a  plan  to  escape  to-nigbt,  and  he 
could  put  it  into  a  post  inside  the  Unei. 
Ben  was  to  get  a  small  hand-saw  that 
would  open  the  wicket ;  the  guards  were 
not  hard  to  elude.  Glancing  up,  he  saw 
the  negro  stretched  by  a  camp-fire,  lis- 
tening to  the  gaunt  boatman,  who  was 
off  duty.  Preaching  Abolitionism,  doubt- 
len :  he  could  hear  Ben's  derisive  shouts 
of  laughter.  •*  And  so,  good  bye,  Ba- 
by Florence  1 "  he  scrawled.  ^  1  wkh  I 
eookl  send  you  some  of  thk  snow,  to 
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•bow  yon  what  tlie  floor  of  hearen  is 
like." 

While  Uie  snow  fell  faster  without,  be 
stopped  writing,  and  b^an  idly  drawing 
a  map  of  Geoi^a  on  the  tan-bark  with 
a  stick.  Here  the  Federal  troops  could 
effect  a  landing :  he  knew  the  defences 
at  Uiat  point.  If  they  did  ?  He  thought 
of  these  Snake-hunters  who  had  found  in 
the  war  a  peculiar  road  for  themseWes 
downward  with  no  gallows  to  stumble  over, 
fancied  he  saw  them  skulking  through  the 
fields  at  Cedar  Creek,  closing  around  the 
house,  and  behind  them  a  mass  of  black 
faces  and  bloody  bayonets.  Floy  alone, 
and  he  here, —  like  a  rat  in  a  trapl 
"  Grod  keep  my  little  girl ! "  he  wrote,  un- 
steadily. "God  bless  you,  Floy!"  He 
gasped  for  breath,  as  if  he  had  been 
writing  with  his  heart's  blood.  Folding 
up  the  paper,  he  hid  it  inside  his  shirt 
and  began  his  dogged  walk,  calculating 
the  chances  of  escape.  Once  out  of  this 
shed,  he  could  baffle  a  blood-hound,  he 
knew  the  hills  so  welL 

His  head  bent  down,  he  did  not  see  a 
man  who  stood  looking  at  him  over  the 
wicket  Captain  Dorr.  A  puny  little  man, 
with  thin  yellow  hair,  and  womanish  face : 
but  not  the  less  the  hero  of  his  men, — they 
having  found  out,  somehow,  that  muscle 
was  not  the  solidest  thing  to  travel  on  in 
war-times.  Our  regiments  of  "  roughs  " 
were  not  altogether  crowned  with  laurel 
at  Manassas  I  So  the  men  built  more  on 
the  old  Greatheart  soul  in  the  man's  blue 
eyes :  one  of  those  souls  bom  and  bred 
pure,  sent  to  teach,  that  can  find  breath 
only  in  the  free  North.  His  hearty 
**  Hillo  I "  startled  Lamar. 

"  flbw  are  you,  old  fellow  ? "  he  said, 
unlocking  the  gate  and  coming  in. 

Lamar  threw  off  his  wretched  thoughts, 
glad  to  do  it  What  need  to  borrow  troub- 
le ?  He  liked  a  laugh, — had  a  lazy,  jol- 
ly humor  of  his  own.  Dorr  had  finished 
drill,  and  come  up,  as  he  did  every  day, 
to  freshen  himself  with  an  hour's  talk  to 
this  warm,  blundering  fellow.  In  thb  dis- 
mal war-work,  (though  his  whole  soul  was 
in  that,  too,)  it  was  like  putting  your  hands 
to  a  big  blaze.    Dorr  had  no  near  rela- 
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tions;  Lamar — they  had  played  marbles 
together — stood  to  him  where  a  younger 
brother  might  have  stood.  Yet,  as  they 
talked,  he  could  not  help  his  keen  eye  see- 
ing him  just  as  he  was. 

Poor  John!  he  thought:  the  same 
uncouth -looking  effort  of  humanity  that 
he  had  been  at  Yale.  No  wonder  the 
Northern  boys  jeered  him,  with  his  sloth- 
ways,  his  mouthed  English,  torpid  eyes, 
and  brain  shut  up  in  that  worst  of  mud- 
moulds, — belief  in  caste.  Even  now,  go- 
ing up  and  down  the  tan-bark,  his  step 
was  dead,  sodden,  like  that  of  a  man  in 
whose  life  God  had  not  yet  wakened  the 
full  live  soul.  It  was  wakening,  though, 
Dorr  thought  Some  piun  or  passion  was 
bringing  the  man  in  him  out  of  the  flesh, 
vigilant,  alert,  aspirant  A  different  man 
from  Dorr. 

In  fact,  Lamar  was  just  beginning  to 
think  for  himself,  and  of  course  his  thoughts 
were  defiant,  intolerant  He  did  not  com- 
prehend how  his  companion  could  give 
his  heresies  such  quiet  welcome,  and  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  on  them  so 
coolly.  Because  Dorr  had  gone  farther 
up  tiie  mountain,  had  he  the  right  to 
niake  him  follow  in  the  same  steps  ?  The 
right, — that  was  it  By  brute  force,  too  ? 
Human  fireedom,  eh  ?  Consequently,  their 
talks  were  stormy  enough.  To-day,  how- 
ever, they  were  on  trivial  matters. 

"  I  've  brought  the  Greneral's  order  for 
your  release  at  last,  John.  It  confines 
you  to  this  district,  however." 

Lamar  shook  his  head. 

"  No  parole  for  me  1  My  stake  outside 
is  too  heavy  for  me  to  remain  a  prisoner 
on  anything  but  compulsion.  I  mean  to 
escape,  if  I  can.  Floy  has  nobody  but 
me,  you  know,  Charley." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

«*  I  wish,"  said  Dorr,  half  to  himself, 
'*  the  child  was  with  her  cousin  Ruth.  If 
she  could  make  her  a  woman  like  her- 
selfl" 

**You  are  kind,"  Lamar  foreed  out, 
thinking  of  what  might  have  been  a  year 
aga 

Dorr  had  foi^tten.  He  had  just  kissed 
little  Buth  at  the  door-step,  coming  away : 
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tfainkiog,  as  he  walked  up  to  camp,  how 
her  clear  thought,  narrow  as  it  was,  was 
making  his  own  higher,  more  just ;  won- 
dering if  the  tears  on  her  foce  last  night, 
when  she  got  np  from  her  knees  afler 
prayer,  might  not  help  as  much  in  the 
great  cause  of  truth  as  the  life  he  was 
ready  to  give.  He  was  so  used  to  his 
little  wife  now,  that  he  could  look  to  no 
hour  of  his  past  life,  nor  of  the  future  com- 
ing ages  of  event  and  work,  where  she 
was  not  present, — very  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
heart  of  his  heart  A  gulf  lay  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was 
hardly  probable  he  could  see  her  as  a 
woman  towards  whom  another  man  look- 
ed across  the  gulf,  dumb,  hopeless,  de- 
frauded of  his  right 

^She  sent  you  some  flowers,  by  die 
way,  John,  —  the  last  in  the  yard,  —  and 
bade  me  be  sure  and  bring  you  down 
with  me.  Tour  own  colors,  you  see  ?  — 
to  put  you  in  mind  of  home,**  —  pointing 
to  the  crimson  asters  flaked  with  snow. 

The  man  smiled  fidntly :  the  smell  of 
the  flowers  choked  him:  he  laid  them 
aside.  God  knows  he  was  trying  to  wring 
out  t&s  bitter  old  thought:  he  could  not 
look  in  Dorr's  frank  eyes  while  it  was  there. 
He  must  escape  to-night :  he  never  would 
come  near  them  again,  in  this  world,  or 
beyond  death, — never  1  He  thought  of 
that  like  a  man  going  to  drag  through 
eternity  with  half  his  soul  gone.  Very 
well :  there  was  man  enough  left  in  him  to 
work  honestly  and  bravely,  and  to  thank 
€rod  for  that  good  pure  love  he  yet  had. 
He  turned  to  Dorr  with  a  flushed  face, 
and  began  talking  of  Floy  in  hearty  ear- 
nest,—glancing  at  Ben  coming  up  the  hill, 
thinking  that  escape  depended  on  him. 

^  I  ordered  your  man  up,"  said  Captain 
Dorr.  "Some  canting  Abolitionist  had 
bim  open-mouthed  down  there." 

The  negro  came  in,  and  stood  in  the 
oomer,  listening  while  they  talked.  A 
g%antic  fellow,  with  a  gladiator's  mus- 
cles. Stronger  than  that  Yankee  captain, 
he  thought, — than  either  of  them :  better 
breathed,— drawing  the  air  into  his  braw- 
ny chest  **  A  man  and  a  brother."  Did 
tiie  fool  think  he  did  n't  know  that  be- 
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fore  ?  He  had  a  contempt  for  Dave  and 
his  like.  Lamar  would  have  told  yon 
Dave's  words  were  true,  but  despised  the 
man  as  a  crude,  unlicked  bigot  Ben  did 
the  same,  with  no  words  for  the  idea.  The 
negro  instinct  in  him  recognized  gentle 
blood  by  any  of  its  signs,— the  transparent 
animal  life,  the  reticent  eye,  the  mastered 
voice :  he  had  better  men  than  Lamar  at 
home  to  learn  it  firom.  It  is  a  trait  of 
serfdom,  the  keen  eye  to  measure  the  in- 
herent rights  of  a  man  to  be  master.  A 
negro  or  a  Catholic  Irishman  does  not 
need  **  Sartor  Resartus"  to  help  him  to 
see  through  any  clothes.  Ben  leaned,  half- 
asleep,  against  the  wall,  some  old  thoughts 
creeping  out  of  their  hiding-places  through 
the  torpor,  like  rats  to  the  sunshine :  the 
boatman's  slang  had  been  hot  and  true 
enough  to  rouse  them  in  his  brain. 

*'  So,  Ben,"  said  his  master,  as  he  pass- 
ed once,  "  your  friend  has  been  persuad- 
ing you  to  exchange  the  cotton-fields  at 
Cedar  Creek  for  New-York  alleys,  eh  ?  " 

"  Ki ! "  laughed  Ben,  *«  white  darkey. 
Mind  ole  dad.  Mars'  John,  as  took  ofi*  in 
der  swamp?  Urn  asked  dat  Linkinite 
ef  him  saw  dad  up  Norf.  Guess  him  's 
free  now.    Ki !  ole  dad  ! " 

^  The  swamp  was  the  place  for  him," 
said  Lamar.    **  I  remember." 

"  Dunno,"  said  the  negro,  surlily :  "  him 
's  dad,  aTer  all :  tink  him  's  free  now," 
—  and  mumbled  down  into  a  monotonous 
drone  about 

•*  Oh  yo,  bredem,  is  yer  gwine  ober  Jordem  ?  " 

Half^sleep,  they  thought, — but  with 
dull  que^onings  at  work  in  his  brain, 
•ome  queer  notions  about  freedom,  of  that 
unknown  North,  noostly  mixed  with  his 
remembrance  of  his  father,  a  vicious  old 
negro,  that  in  Pennsylvania  would  have 
worked  out  his  salvation  in  the  under 
cell  of  the  penitentiary,  but  in  Georgia, 
whipped  into  heroism,  had  betaken  him- 
•elf  into  the  swamp,  and  never  returned. 
Tradition  among  the  Lamar  slaves  said 
he  had  got  ofi*  to  Ohio,  of  which  they  had 
as  clear  an  idea  as  most  of  us  have  of 
heaven.  At  any  rate,  old  Kite  became 
a  mystevy,  to  be  mentioned  with  awe  at 
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fish-bakes  and  bavbecues.  He  was  this 
uncouth  wretch's  father,  —  do  you  un- 
derstand? The  flabby-faced  boy,  flogged 
in  the  cotton-field  for  whining  afler  his 
dad,  or  hiding  away  part  of  his  flitch  and 
molasses  for  montbs  in  hopes  the  old  man 
would  come  back,  was  rather  a  comical 
object,  you  would  have  thought  Very 
diflerent  his,  from  the  feeling  with  which 
you  left  your  mother's  grave,  —  though  as 
yet  we  have  not  invented  names  for  the 
emotions  of  those  people.  We  '11  grant 
that  it  hurt  Ben  a  little,  however.  Even 
the  young  polypus,  when  it  is  torn  from 
the  old  one,  Ueeds  a  drop  or  two,  they 
say.  As  he  grew  up,  the  great  North 
glimmered  through  his  thought,  a  sort  of 
big  field, — a  paradise  of  no  work,  no  flog- 
ging, and  white  bread  every  day,  where 
the  old  man  sat  and  ate  hb  filL 

The  second  point  in  Ben's  history  was 
that  he  fell  in  love.  Just  as  you  did, — 
with  the  diflerence,  of  course :  though 
the  hot  sun,  or  the  perpettial  foot  upon 
his  breast,  does  not  make  our  black  Pro- 
metheus less  fierce  in  his  agony  of  hope 
or  jealousy  than  you,  I  am  afraid.  It  was 
Kan,  a  pale  mulatto  house-servant,  that 
the  field-hand  took  into  his  dull,  lonesome 
heart  to  make  life  of,  with  true-love  de- 
fiance of  caste.  I  think  Nan  liked  him 
very  truly.  She  was  lame  and  sickly, 
and  if  Ben  was  black  and  a  picker,  and 
stayed  in  the  quarters,  he  was  strong,  like 
a  master  to  her  in  some  ways :  the  only 
thing  she  could  call  hers  in  the  world 
was  the  love  the  clumsy  boy  gave  her. 
White  women  feel  in  that  way  sometimes, 
and  it  makes  them  very  tender  to  men 
not  their  equals.  However,  old  Mrs.  La- 
mar, before  she  died,  gave  her  house-ser- 
vants their  free  papers,  and  Nan  was 
among  them.  So  she  set  oflT,  with  all  the 
finery  little  Floy  could  give  her :  went  up 
into  that  great,  dim  North.  She  never 
came  again. 

The  North  swallowed  up  all  Ben  knew 
or  felt  outside  of  his  hot,  hated  work,  his 
dread  of  a  lashing  on  Saturday  night 
All  the  pleasure  lef);  him  was  'possum 
and  hominy  for  Sunday's  dinner.  It  did 
not  content  him.    The  spasmodic  relig- 


ion of  the  field-negro  does  not  teach  en- 
durance. So  it  came,  that  the  slow  tide 
of  discontent  ebbing  in  everybody's  heart 
towards  some  unreached  sea  set  in  his 
ignorant  brooding  towards  that  vague 
country  which  the  only  two  who  cared  for 
him  had  found.  If  he  forgot  it  through 
the  dogged,  sultry  days,  he  remembered 
it  when  the  overseer  scourged  the  dull 
tigex^ook  into  his  e,^^  or  when,  husking 
com  with  the  others  at  night,  the  smoth- 
ered negroHSOul,  into  which  their  masters 
dared  not  look,  broke  out  in  their  wild, 
melancholy  songs.  Aimless,  unappealing, 
yet  no  prayer  goes  up  to  Grod  more  keen 
in  its  pathos.  You  find,  perhaps,  in 
Beethoven's  seventh  symphony  the  se- 
crets of  your  heart  made  manifest,  and 
suddenly  think  of  a  Somewhere  to  come, 
where  your  hope  waits  for  you  with  late 
fulfilment.  Do  not  laugh  at  Ben,  then, 
if  he  dully  told  in  his  song  the  story  of 
all  he  had  lost,  or  gave  to  his  heaven  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name. 

From  the  place  where  he  stood  now, 
as  his  master  and  Dorr  walked  up  and 
down,  he  could  see  the  purplish  haze  be- 
yond which  the  sentry  had  told  hUm  lay 
the  North.  The  North  1  Jast  beyond 
the  ridge.  There  was  a  pain  in  his  head, 
looking  at  it ;  his  nerves  grew  cold  and 
rigid,  as  yours  do  when  something  wrings 
your  heart  sharply :  for  there  are  nerves 
in  these  black  carcasses,  thicker,  more 
quickly  stung  to  madness  than  yonis. 
Yet  if  any  savage  longmg,  smouldering 
for  years,  was  heating  to  madness  now 
in  his  brain,  there  was  no  sign  of  it  in 
his  face.  Vapid,  with  sordid  content,  the 
huge  jaws  munching  tobacco  slowly,  only 
now  and  then  the  beady  eye  shot  a  sharp 
glance  after  Dorr.  The  sentry  had  told 
him  the  Northern  army  had  come  to  set 
the  slaves  free ;  he  watched  the  Federal 
cfflicer  keenly. 

<*  What  ails  you,  Ben  ?  "  said  his  mat- 
ter. "  Thinking  over  your  friend's  ser- 
mon?" 

Ben's  stolid  laugh  was  ready. 

"  Done  forgot  dat,  Mars'.  Would  n't 
go,  nohow.  Since  Mars'  sold  dat  cussed 
Joe,  gorry  good  times  't  home.    Dam' 
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Abolitioner  say  we  urns  all  goin'  Norf," 
— with  a  stealthy  glance  at  Dorr. 

"  That 's  more  than  yoor  philanthropy 
bax^gains  for,  Charley,"  laughed  Lamar. 

The  men  stopped;  the  negro  skulked 
nearer,  his  whole  senses  shiu^ned  into 
hearing.    Dorr's  clear  face  was  clouded. 

^  This  slave  question  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  war.    It  puts  a  false  face  on  it" 

**  I  thought  one  face  was  what  it  need- 
ed," said  Lamar.  **  You  have  too  many 
slogans.  Strong  government,  tariff,  Sum- 
ter, a  bit  of  bunting,  eleven  dollars  a 
month.  It  ought  to  be  a  vital  truth 
that  would  give  soul  and  vim  to  a  body 
with  the  differing  members  of  your  army. 
You,  with  your  ideal  theory,  and  Billy 
Wilson  with  his  'Blood  and  Baltimorel' 
Try  human  freedom.  That 's  high  and 
sharp  and  broad." 

Ben  drew  a  step  closer.  * 

**You  are  shrewd,  Lamar.  I  am  to 
go  below  all  constitutions  or  expediency 
or  existing  rights,  and  tell  Ben  here  that 
he  is  free  ?  When  once  the  Government 
accepts  that  doctrine,  you,  as  a  Bebel, 
must  be  let  alone."      * 

The  slave  was  hid  back  in  the  shade. 

"  Dorr,"  said  Lamar,  "  you  know  I  'm 
a  groping,  ignorant  fellow,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  prating  of  constitutions  and 
existing  rights  is  surface  talk;  there  is 
a  broad  common-sense  underneath,  by 
whose  laws  the  world  is  governed,  which 
your  statesmen  don't  touch  often.  You 
in  the  North,  in  your  dream  of  what  shall 
be,  shut  your  eyes  to  what  is.  You  want 
a  republic  where  every  man's  voice  shall 
be  heard  in  the  council,  and  the  majority 
shall  rule.  Granting  that  the  free  popu- 
lation are  educated  to  a  fitness  for  this,  — 
(God  forbid  I  should  grant  it  with  the 
Snake-hunters  before  my  eyes!) — look 
berel" 

He  turned  round,  and  drew  the  slave 
oat  into  the  light:  he  crouched  down, 
gaping  vacantly  at  them. 

«"  There  b  Ben.  What,  in  God's  name, 
will  you  do  with  him  ?  Keep  him  a  slave, 
and  chatter  about  self-government  ?  Pah  1 
The  eountry  is  paying  in  blood  for  the  lie, 
lo-day.  Educate  him  for  freedom,  by  put- 
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ting  a  musket  in  his  hands  ?  We  have 
this  mass  of  heathendom  drifted  oo  our 
shores  by  your  will  as  weU  as  mine.  Tiy 
to  bring  them  to  a  level  with  the  whites 
by  a  wrench,  and  you  'U  waken  out  of 
your  dream  to  a  sharp  reality.  Your 
Northern  philosophy  ought  to  be  old 
enough  to  teach  you  that  spasms  in  the 
body -politic  shake  off  no  atom  of  dis- 
ease,— that  reform,  to  be  enduring,  must 
be  patient,  gradual,  inflexible  as  the  Great 
Beformer.  <  The  mills  of  God,'  the  old 
proverb  says, '  grind  surely.'  But,  Dorr, 
they  grind  exceeding  slow ! " 

Dorr  watched  Lamar  with  an  amused 
smile.  It  pleased  him  to  see  his  brain 
waking  up,  eager,  vehement  As  fiir 
Ben,  crouching  there,  if  they  talked  of 
him  like  a  clod,  heedless  that  his  £Mie 
deepened  in  stupor,  that  his  eyes  had 
caught  a  strange,  gloomy  treachery,— 
we  all  do  the  same,  you  know. 

"  What  is  your  remedy,  Lamar  ?  You 
have  no  belief  in  the  right  of  Secession, 
I  know,"  said  Dorr. 

*'It  's  a  bad  instrument  for  a  good 
end.  Let  the  white  Geoi^an  come  out 
of  his  sloth,  and  the  black  will  rise  with 
him.  Jefferson  Davis  may  not  intend  it, 
but  God  does.  When  we  have  our  Low- 
ell, our  New  York,  when  we  are  a  self- 
sustaining  people  instead  of  lazy  land- 
princes,  Ben  here  will  have  climbed  the 
second  of  the  great  steps  of  Humanity. 
Do  you  laugh  at  us  ?  "  said  Lamar,  with 
a  quiet  self-reliance.  "  Charley,  it  needs 
only  work  and  ambition  to  cut  the  brute 
away  from  my  face,  and  it  will  leave 
traits  very  like  your  own.  Ben's  frtther 
was  a  Guinea  fetich -worshipper;  when 
we  stand  where  New  England  does,  Ben's 
ton  will  be  ready  for  his  freedom." 

^And  while  you  theorize,"  langbed 
Dorr,  ^  I  hold  you  a  prisoner,  John,  and 
Ben  knows  it  is  his  right  to  be  fi^ee.  He 
will  not  wait  for  the  grinding  of  the  mill, 
I  fimcy." 

Lamar  did  not  smile.  It  was  woman- 
ish in  the  man,  when  the  life  of  great  na- 
tions hung  in  doubt  before  them,  to  go 
back  so  constantly  to  little  Floy  sitting  in 
the  lap  of  her  old  black  maomer.    Bat 
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be  did  it, — with  the  quick  thought  that 
to-night  he  must  escape,  that  death  lay 
in  delay. 

While  Dorr  talked,  Lamar  glanced 
significantly  at  Ben.  The  negro  was  not 
slow  to  understand, — with  a  broad  grin, 
touching  his  pocket,  from  which  pro- 
jected the  dull  end  of  a  band-saw.  I 
wonder  what  sudden  psdn  made  the  ne- 
gro rise  just  then,  and  come  close  to  his 
master,  touching  him  with  a  strange  af- 
fection and  remorse  in  his  tired  face,  as 
though  he  had  done  him  some  deadly 
wrong. 

"  What  is  it,  old  fellow  ?  "  said  Lamar, 
in  bis  boyish  way.  "  Homesick,  eh  ? 
There  's  a  little  girl  in  Georgia  that  will 
be  glad  to  see  you  and  your  master, 
and  take  precious  good  care  of  us  when 
she  gets  us  safe  againi  That  's  true, 
Benl"  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
man's  shoulder,  while  his  eyes  went  wan- 
dering ofi*  to  the  hills  lying  South. 

"  Yes,  Mars',**  said  Ben,  in  a  low  voice, 
suddenly  bringing  a  blacking-brush,  and 
beginning  to  polish  his  master's  shoes,  — 
thinking,  while  he  did  it,  of  how  oflen 
Mars'  John  had  interfered  with  the  over- 
seers to  save  him  from  a  flogging, — (La- 
mar, in  his  lazy  way,  was  kind  to  his 
slaves,)  —  thinkmg  of  little  Mist'  Floy 
with  an  odd  tenderness  and  awe,  as  a 
gorilla  might  of  a  white  dove :  trying  to 
think  thus,  —  the  simple,  kindly  nature 
of  the  negro  struggling  madly  with  some- 
thing beneath,  new  and  horrible.  He  un- 
derstood enough  of  the  talk  of  the  white 
men  to  know  that  there  was  no  help  for 
him,  —  none.  Always  a  slave.  Neither 
you  nor  I  can  ever  know  what  those 
words  meant  to  him.  The  pale  purple 
mist  where  the  North  lay  Was  never  to  be 
passed.  His  dull  eyes  turned  to  it  con- 
stantly,—with  a  strange  look,  such  as  the 
lost  women  might  have  turned  to  the  door, 
when  Jesus  shut  it :  they  forever  outside. 
There  was  a  way  to  help  himself?  The 
stubby  black  fingers  holding  the  brush 
grew  cold  and  clammy,  —  noting  withal, 
the  poor  wretch  in  his  slavish  way,  that 
his  master's  clothes  were  finer  than  the 
Northern  captain's,  his  hands  whiter,  and 


proud  that  it  was  so,  —  holding  Lamar's 
foot  daintily,  trying  to  see  himself  in  the 
shoe,  smoothing  down  the  trousers  with 
a  boorish,  afiectionate  touch, — with  the 
same  fierce  whisper  in  his  ear,  Would  the 
shoes  ever  be  cleaned  again  ?  would  the 
foot  move  to-morrow  ? 

It  grew  late.  Lamai^s  supper  was 
brought  up  from  Captain  Dorr's,  and  pla- 
ced on  the  bench.  He  poured  out  a  gob- 
let of  water. 

"  Come,  Charley,  let 's  drink.  To  Lib- 
erty 1  It  is  a  war-cry  for  Satan  or  Mi- 
chael." 

They  drank,  laughing,  while  Ben  stood 
watching.  Dorr  turned  to  go,  but  La- 
mar called  him  back,~stood  resting  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder :  he  never  thought 
to  see  him  again,  you  know. 

**  Look  at  Ruth,  yonder,"  said  Dorr,  his 
face  lighting.  "  She  is  coming  to  meet  us. 
She  thought  yon  would  be  with  ine." 

Lamar  looked  gravely  down  at  the 
low  field-house  and  the  figure  at  the 
gate.  He  thought  he  could  see  the  small 
face  and  earnest  eyes,  though  it  was  far 
off,  and  night  was  closing. 

"  She  is  waiting  for  you,  Charley.  Go 
down.    Good  night,  old  chum ! " 

If  it  cost  any  efibrt  to  say  it.  Dorr  saw 
nothing  of  it 

**  Grood  night,  Lamar  1  1 11  see  you  in 
the  morning." 

He  lingered.  His  old  comrade  looked 
strangely  alone  and  desolate. 

"John!" 

"What  is  it,  Dorr?" 

"  If  I  could  tell  the  Colonel  you  would 
take  the  oath  ?    For  Floy's  sake." 

The  man's  rough  face  reddened. 

"  Tou  should  know  me  better.  Good 
bye." 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  mad.  Have  you 
no  message  for  Buth  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

«  Tell  her  I  say,  God  bless  her ! " 

Dorr  stopped  and  looked  keenly  in  his 
face,  —  then,  coming  back,  shook  hands 
again,  in  a  different  way  from  before, 
speaking  in  a  lower  voice, — 

"  God  help  us  all,  John !  Good  night  1 " 
—  and  went  slowly  down  the  hilL 
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It  was  nearly  nigbt,  and  bitter  cold. 
Lamar  stood  where  the  snow  drifted  in 
on  him,  looking  out  through  the  horizon- 
less  gray. 

**  Come  out  o*  dem  cold,  Mars'  John," 
whined  Ben,  pulling  at  his  coat 

As  the  night  gathered,  the  negro  was 
haunted  with  a  terrified  wish  to  be  kind 
to  his  master.  Something  told  him  that 
die  time  was  short  Here  and  there 
through  the  far  night  some  tent-fire  glow- 
ed in  a  cone  of  ruddy  haze,  through  which 
the  thick-falling  snow  shivered  like  fiakes 
of  light  Lamar  watched  only  the  square 
block  of  shadow  where  Dorr^s  house  stood. 
The  door  opened  at  last,  and  a  broad, 
cheerful  gleam  shot  out  red  darts  across 
the  white  waste  without;  then  he  saw 
two  figures  go  in  together.  They  paused 
a  moment ;  he  put  his  head  against  the 
bars,  straining  his  eyes,  and  saw  that  the 
woman  turned,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  and  looked  up  to  the  side  of  the 
mountain  where  the  guard-house  lay, — 
with  a  kindly  look,  perhaps,  for  the  pris- 
oner out  in  the  cold.  A  kind  look :  that 
was  alL  The  door  shut  on  them.  For- 
crer :  so,  good  night,  Ruth ! 

lie  stood  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  lean- 
mg  his  head  against  the  muddy  planks, 
smoking.  Perhaps,  in  his  coarse  fash- 
ion, he  took  the  trouble  of  his  manhood 
back  to  the  same  God  he  used  to  pray 
to  long  aga  When  he  turned  at  last, 
and  spoke,  it  was  with  a  quiet,  strong 
Toice,  like  one  who  would  fight  through 
life  in  a  manly  way.  There  was  a  grat- 
ing sound  at  the  back  of  the  shed :  it 
was  Ben,  sawing  through  the  wicket, 
the  guard  having  lounged  off  to  supper. 
Lamar  watched  him,  noticing  that  the 
negro  was  unusually  silent  The  plank 
splintered,  and  hung  loose. 

**  Done  gone,Mar8'  John,  now," — leav- 
ing it,  and  beginning  to  replenish  the  fire. 

«  That 's  right,  Ben.  We  '11  start  in 
the  morning.  That  sentry  at  two  o'clock 
'sleeps  regularly." 

Ben  chuckled,  heaping  up  the  sticks. 

"  Go  on  down  to  the  camp,  as  usual. 
At  two,  Ben,  remember  I  We  will  be  free 
to-night,  old  boy ! " 


The  black  face  looked  up  from  the 
clogging  smoke  with  a  curious  stare. 

**KiI  we  11  be  free  to-night,  Mars'!" 
—  gulpmg  his  breath. 

Soon  after,  the  sentry  unlocked  the 
gate,  and  he  shambled  off  out  into  the 
night  Lamar,  left  alone,  went  closer  to 
the  fire,  and  worked  busily  at  some  pa- 
pers he  drew  from  his  pocket :  maps^and 
schedules.  He  intended  to  write  until 
two  o'clock ;  but  the  blaze  dying  down, 
he  wrapped  his  blanket  about  him,  and 
lay  down  on  the  heaped  straw,  going  on 
sleepily,  in  his  brain,  with  his  calcula- 
tions. 

The  negro,  in  the  shadow  of  the  shed, 
watched  him.  A  vague  fear  beset  him, 
— of  the  vast,  white  cold,— the  glowering 
mountains, — of  himself;  he  clung  to  the 
familiar  face,  like  a  man  drifting  out  into 
an  unknown  sea,  clutching  some  relic  of 
the  shore.  When  Lamar  fell  asleep,  he 
wandered  uncertainly  towards  the  tents. 
The  world  had  grown  new,  strange ;  was 
he  Ben,  picking  cotton  in  the  swamp- 
edge  ? — plunging  his  fingers  with  a  shud- 
der in  the  icy  drifts.  Down  in  the  glow- 
ing torpor  of  the  Santilla  fiats,  where  the 
Lamar  plantations  lay,  Ben  had  slept  off 
as  maddening  hunger  for  life  and  free- 
dom as  this  of  to-day ;  but  here,  with  the 
winter  air  stinging  every  nerve  to  life, 
with  the  perpetual  mystery  of  the  moun- 
tains terrif^-ing  his  bestial  nature  down, 
the  strength  of  the  man  stood  up :  grop- 
ing, blind,  malignant,  it  may  be;  but 
whose  fault  was  that?  He  was  half- 
frozen  :  the  physical  pain  sharpened  the 
keen  doubt  conquering  his  thought  He 
sat  down  in  the  crusted  snow,  looking 
vacantly  about  him,  a  man,  at  last, —  but 
wakening,  like  a  new-bom  soul,  into  a 
world  of  unutterable  solitude.  Waken- 
ed dully,  slowly;  sitting  there  far  into 
the  night,  pondering  stupidly  on  his  old 
life ;  crushing  down  and  out  the  old  para- 
site affocdon  for  his  master,  the  old  fears, 
the  old  weight  threatening  to  press  out 
his  thin  life;  the  muddy  blood  heating, 
firing  with  the  same  heroic  dream  that 
bade  Tell  and  Garibaldi  lift  up  their  hands 
to  God,  and  cry  aloud  that  they  were  men 
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and  free :  the  same,— God-given,  burning 
in  the  imbruted  veins  of  a  Guinea  slave. 
To  what  end  ?  May  God  be  merciful  to 
America  while  she  answers  the  question  1 
He  sat,  rubbing  his  cracked,  bleeding  feet, 
glancing  8tealthil3r  at  the  southern  hills. 
Beyond  them  lay  all  that  was  past ;  in  an 
hour  he  would  follow  Lamar  back  to — 
what?  He  lifled  his  hands  up  to  the 
sky,  in  his  silly  way  sobbing  hot  tears. 
"  Gor-a*mighty,  Mars'  Lord,  I  'se  tired," 
was  all  the  prayer  he  made.  The  pale 
purple  mist  was  gone  from  the  North ;  the 
ridge  behind  which  love,  freedom  waited, 
struck  black  across  the  sky,  a  wall  of 
iron.  He  looked  at  it  drearily.  Utterly 
alone :  he  had  always  been  alone.  He 
got  up  at  last,  with  a  sigh. 

"  It 's  a  big  world," — with  a  bitter  chuc- 
kle,— "but  der  's  no  room  in  it  fur  poor 
Ben." 

He  dragged  himself  through  the  snow 
to  a  light  in  a  tent  where  a  voice  in  a  wild 
drone,  like  that  he  had  heard  at  negro 
camp-meetings,  attracted  him.  He  did 
not  go  in :  stood  at  the  tent-door,  listen- 
ing. Two  or  three  of  the  guard  stood 
around,  leaning  on  their  muskets ;  in  the 
vivid  fire-light  rose  the  gaunt  figure  of 
the  Illinois  boatman,  swaying  to  and  fro 
as  he  preached.  For  the  men  were  hon- 
est. God-fearing  souls,  members  of  the 
same  church,  and  Dave,  in  all  integrity 
of  purpose,  read  aloud  to  them, — the  cry 
of  Jeremiah  against  the  foul  splendors  of 
the  doomed  city, — waving,  as  he  spoke, 
his  bony  arm  to  the  South.  The  shrill 
voice  was  that  of  a  man  wrestling  with 
his  Maker.  The  negro's  fired  brain  caught 
the  terrible  meaning  of  the  words, — found 
speech  in  it:  the  wide,  dark  night,  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  men,  were  only  fit- 
ting audience. 

The  man  caught  nght  of  the  slave, 
and,  laying  down  his  book,  began  one 
of  those  strange  exhortations  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  sect  Slow  at  first,  full  of  un- 
utterable pity.  There  was  room  for  pity. 
Pointing  to  the  human  brute  crouching 
there,  made  once  in  the  image  of  God, 
— the  saddest  wreck  on  His  green  foot- 
stool: to  the  great  stealthy  body,  the 


revengeful  jaws,  the  foreboding  eyes. 
Soul,  brains, — a  man,  wifeless,  homeless, 
nationless,  hawked,  flung  from  trader  to 
trader  for  a  handful  of  dirty  shinplasters. 
"  Lord  God  of  hosts,"  cried  the  man,  lift- 
ing up  his  trembling  hands,  "  lay  not  this 
sin  to  our  charge ! "  There  was  a  scar  on 
Ben's  back  where  the  lash  had  buried  it- 
self: it  stung  now  in  the  cold.  He  pull- 
ed his  clothes  tighter,  that  they  should 
not  see  it ;  the  scar  and  the  words  burn- 
ed into  hb  heart :  the  childish  nature  ot 
the  man  was  gone ;  the  vague  darkness 
in  it  took  a  shape  and  name.  The  boat- 
man had  been  praying  for  him ;  the  low 
words  seemed  to  shake  the  night :  — 

"  Hear  the  prayer  of  Thy  servant,  and 
his  supplications  1  Is  not  this  what  Thou 
hast  chosen:  to  loose  the  bands,  to  un- 
do the  heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  op- 
pressed go  firee  ?  O  Lord,  hear  1  O  Lord, 
hearken  and  do  I  Defer  not  for  Thine 
own  sake,  O  my  God  1 " 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  said  the  slave, 
standing  up. 

The  boatman  paced  slowly  to  xoA  fro, 
his  voice  chording  in  its  dull  monotone 
with  the  smothered  savage  muttering  in 
the  negro's  brain. 

"  The  day  of  the  Lord  cometh ;  it  is 
nigh  at  hand.  Who  can  abide  it  ?  What 
saith  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ?  *  Take  up 
a  burden  against  the  South.  Cry  aloud, 
spare  not  Woe  unto  Babylon,  for  the 
day  of  her  vengeance  is  come,  the  day 
of  her  visitation  1  Call  together  the  arch- 
ers against  Babylon;  camp  against  it 
round  about;  let  none  thereof  escape. 
Recompense  her :  as  she  hath  done  unto 
my  people,  be  it  done  unto  her.  A  sword 
b  upon  Babylon  :  it  shall  break  in  pieces 
the  shepherd  and  his  flock,  the  man  and 
the  woman,  the  young  man  and  the  maid. 
I  will  render  unto  her  the  evil  she  hath 
done  in  my  sight,  saith  the  Lord.' " 

It  was  the  voice  of  God:  the  scar 
burned  fiercer;  the  slave  came  forward 
boldly,— 

"Mars'er,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"  Give  the  poor  devil  a  musket,"  said 
one  of  the  men.  "  Let  him  come  with 
us,  and  strike  a  blow  for  freedom." 
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He  took  ft  knife  from  liis  belt,  and 
threw  it  to  him,  then  sauntered  off  to  his 
tent 

*•  A  blow  for  freedom  ?  "  mumbled  Ben, 
taking  it  up. 

**  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  of  God,"  said 
the  boatman,  ^  the  sixty -eighth  psalm," 
lining  it  out  while  they  sang,  —  the  scat- 
tered men  joining,  partly  to  keep  them- 
selves awake.  In  old  times  David's  harp 
charmed  away  the  demon  from  a  human 
heart  It  roused  one  now,  never  to  be 
laid  again.  A  dull,  droning  chant,  tell- 
ing how  the  God  of  Vengeailce  rode  upon 
the  wind,  swift  to  loose  the  fetters  of  the 
chained,  to  make  desert  the  rebellious 
land ;  with  a  chorus,  or  refrain,  in  which 
Ben's  wild,  melancholy  cry  sounded  like 
die  wail  of  an  avenging  spirit :  — 

^  Tb«t  in  the  blood  of  enemies 
Thy  foot  imbrued  may  be: 
And  of  thy  dogs  dipped  in  the  same 
The  tongoes  thou  mayest  see.** 

The  meaning  of  that  was  plain ;  he  sang 
it  lower  and  more  steadily  each  time, 
his  body  swaying  in  cadence,  the  glitter 
in  his  eye  more  steely. 

Lamar,  asleep  in  his  prison,  was  wak- 
ened by  the  far-off  plaintive  song :  he 
roused  himself,  leaning  on  one  elbow, 
listening  with  a  half-smile.  It  was  Na- 
omi they  sang,  he  thought,  —  an  old-fash- 
ioned Methodist  air  that  Floy  had  caught 
from  the  negroes,  and  used  to  sing  to 
him  sometimes.  Every  night,  down  at 
home,  she  would  come  to  his  parloi^door 
to  say  good-night :  he  thought  he  could 
see  the  little  figure  now  in  its  white  night- 
gown, and  hear  thcf  bare  feet  pattering 
on  the  matting.  When  he  was  alone, 
she  would  come  in,  and  sit  on  his  lap 
awhile,  and  kneel  down  before  she  went 
away,  her  head  on  his  knee,  to  say  her 
prayers,  as  she  called  it.  Only  God 
knew  how  many  times  he  had  remained 
alone  after  hearing  those  prayers,  saved 
from  nights  of  drunken  debauch.  He 
thought  he  felt  Floy's  pure  little  hand  on 
his  forehead  now,  as  if  she  were  saying 
her  usual  "  Good  night.  Bud."  He  lay 
down  to  sleep  again,  with  a  genial  smile 
on  his  face,  Ibtening  to  the  hymn. 


"  It 's  the  same  God,"  he  said,—"  Floy's 
and  theirs." 

Outside,  as  he  slept,  a  dark  figure 
watched  him.  The  song  of  the  men 
ceased.  Midnight,  white  and  silent,  cov- 
ered the  earth.  He  could  hear  only  the 
slow  breathing  of  the  sleeper.  Ben's 
black  face  grew  ashy  pale,  but  he  did 
not  tremble,  as  he  crept,  cat-like,  up  to 
the  wicket,  his  blubber  lips  apart,  the 
white  teeth  clenched. 

"It  's  for  Freedom,  Mars'  Lord !"  he 
gasped,  looking  up  to  the  sky,  as  if  he 
expected  an  answer.  "  Gor-a'mighty,  it 
's  for  Freedom  I "    And  went  in. 

A  belated  bird  swooped  through  the 
cold  moonlight  into  the  valley,  and  van- 
ished in  the  far  mountain -cliffs  with  a 
low,  fearing  cry,  as  though  it  had  passed 
through  Hades. 

They  had  broken  down  the  wicket: 
he  saw  them  lay  the  heavy  body  on  the 
lumber  outside,  the  black  figures  hurry- 
ing over  the  snow.  He  laughed  low,  sav- 
agely, watching  them.  Free  now  I  The 
best  of  them  despised  him ;  the  years 
past  of  cruelty  and  oppression  turned 
back,  ftised  in  a  slow,  deadly  current  of 
revenge  and  hate,  against  the  race  that 
had  trodden  him  down.  He  felt  the  iron 
muscles  of  his  fingers,  looked  close  at  the 
glittering  knife  he  held,  chuckling  at  the 
strange  smell  it  bore.  Would  the  Illi- 
nois boatman  blame  him,  if  it  maddened 
him  ?  And  if  Ben  took  the  fancy  to  put 
it  to  his  throat,  what  right  has  he  to  com- 
plain ?  Has  not  he  also  been  a  dweller 
in  Babylon  ?  He  hesitated  a  moment  in 
the  cleft  of  the  hill,  choosing  his  way,  ex- 
ultantly. He  did  not  watch  the  North 
now ;  the  quiet  old  dream  of  content  was 
gone ;  his  thick  blood  throbbed  and  surg- 
ed with  passions  of  which  you  and  I 
know  nothing:  he  had  a  lost  life  to 
avenge.  His  native  air,  torrid,  heavy 
with  latent  impurity,  drew  him  back :  a 
fitter  breath  than  this  cold  snow  for  the 
animal  in  his  body,  the  demon  in  his  soul, 
to  triumph  and  wallow  in.  He  panted, 
thinking  of  the  saffron  hues  of  the  San- 
tilla  flats,  of  the  white,  stately  dwellings, 
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the  men  tbat  went  in  and  out  from  them, 
quiet,  dominant, — feeling  the  edge  of  his 
knife.  It  was  his  turn  to  be  master  now  1 
He  ploughed  hb  way  doggedly  through 
the  snow, — panting,  as  he  went,— a  hotter 
glow  in  his  gloomy  eyes.  It  was  his  turn 
for  pleasure  now :  he  would  have  his  fill  1 

Their  wine  and  their  gardens  and 

He  did  not  need  to  choose  a  wife  from  his 
own  color  now.  He  stopped,  thinking 
of  little  Floy,  with  her  curls  and  great  lis- 
tening eyes,  watching  at  the  door  for  her 
brother.  He  had  watched  her  climb  up 
into  his  arms  and  kiss  his  cheek.  She 
never  would  do  that  again  1  He  laughed 
aloud,  shrilly.  By  God !  she  should  keep 
the  kiss  for  other  lips  I  Why  should  he 
not  say  it  ? 

Up  on  the  hill  the  night-air  throbbed 
colder  and  holier.  The  guards  stood 
about  in  the  snow,  silent,  troubled.  This 
was  not  like  a  death  in  battle:  it  put 
them  in  mind  of  home,  somehow.  All 
that  the  dying  man  said  was,  **  Water," 
now  and  then.  He  had  been  sleeping, 
when  struck,  and  never  had  thoroughly 
wakened  from  his  dream.  Captain  Poole, 
of  the  Snake-hunters,  had  wrapped  him 
in  his  own  blanket,  finding  nothing  more 
could  be  done.  He  went  off  to  have  the 
Colonel  summoned  now,  muttering  that 
it  was  *^  a  damned  shame."  They  put 
snow  to  Lamar*s  lips  constantly,  being 
hot  and  parched ;  a  woman.  Dorr's  wife, 
was  crouching  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
chafing  his  hands,  keeping  down  her  sobs 
for  fear  they  would  disturb  him.  He  op- 
ened his  eyes  at  last,  and  knew  Dorr,  who 
held  his  head. 

«*  Unfasten  my  coat,  Charley.  What 
makes  it  so  close  here  ? " 

Dorr  could  not  speak. 

"  Shall  I  lift  you  up.  Captain  Lamar  ?  " 
asked  Dave  Hall,  who  stood  leaning  on 
his  rifie. 

He  spoke  in  a  subdued  tone,  Babylon 
being  far  off  for  the  moment.  Lamar 
dozed  again  before  he  could  answer. 

"Don't  try  to  move  him, — it  is  too 
late,"  said  Dorr,  sharply. 

The  moonlight  steeped  mountain  and 
sky  in  a  fresh  whiteness.    Lamar's  face, 


paling  every  moment,  hardening,  looked 
in  it  like  some  solemn  work  of  an  un- 
taught sculptor.  There  was  a  breath- 
less silence.  Buth,  kneeling  beside  him, 
felt  his  hand  grow  slowly  colder  than 
the  snow.  He  moaned,  his  voice  going 
fast,— 

"  At  two,  Ben,  old  fellow  1  We  11  be 
free  to-night  1 " 

Dave,  stooping  to  wrap  the  blanket, 
felt  his  hand  wet:  he  wiped  it  with  a 
shudder. 

"  As  he  hath  done  unto  My  people,  be 
it  done  unto  him  1 "  he  muttered,  but  the 
words  did  not  comfort  him. 

Lamar  moved,  half-smiling. 

"That 's  right,  Floy.  What  is  it  she 
says  ?  *  Now  I  lay  me  down ' 1  for- 
get.    Good  night    Kiss  me,  Floy." 

He  waited, — looked  up  uneasily.  Dorr 
looked  at  his  wife :  she  stooped,  and  kiss- 
ed his  lips.  Charley  smooUied  back  the 
hair  from  the  damp  face  with  as  tender 
a  touch  as  a  woman's.  Was  he  dead? 
The  white  moonlight  was  not  more  still 
than  the  cahn  &ce. 

Suddenly  the  night-air  was  shattered 
by  a  wild,  revengeful  laugh  from  the  hilL 
The  departing  soul  rushed  back,  at  the 
sound,  to  life,  full  consciousness.  Lamar 
started  from  their  hold,  —  sat  up. 

"  It  was  Ben,"  he  said,  slowly. 

In  that  dying  flash  of  comprehenaon, 
it  may  be,  the  wrongs  of  the  white  man 
and  the  black  stood  clearer  to  his  eyes 
than  ours :  the  two  lives  trampled  down. 
The  stem  face  of  the  boatman  bent  over 
him:  he  was  trying  to  stanch  the  flow- 
ing blood.  Lamar  looked  at  him :  Hall 
saw  no  bitterness  in  the  look, —  a  quiet, 
sad  question  rather,  before  which  his  soul 
lay  bare.  He  felt  the  cold  hand  touch  his 
shoulder,  saw  the  pale  lips  move. 

"  Was  this  well  done  ?  "  they  said. 

Before  Lamar^s  eyes  the  rounded  arch 
of  gray  receded,  faded  into  dark ;  the 
negro's  fierce  laugh  filled  his  ear :  some 
woful  thought  at  the  sound  wrung  his 
soul,  as  it  halted  at  the  gate.  It  caught 
at  the  simple  faith  hb  mother  taught 
him. 

"  Yea,"  he  said  aloud,  "  though  I  walk 
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throDgh  the  yallej  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  Thou  art 
*  with  me." 

Dorr  gently  drew  down  the  uplifled 
hand.    He  was  dead. 

**  It  was  a  manly  soul,"  said  the  North- 
em  captain,  his  voice  choking,  as  he 
straightened  the  limp  hair. 

^  He  trusted  in  God  ?  A  strange  de- 
lusion I  *  muttered  the  boatman. 

Yet  he  did  not  like  that  they  should 
leare  him  alone  with  Lamar,  as  they  did, 
going  down  for  help.  He  paced  to  and 
fro,  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  arming  his 
heart  with  strength  to  accomplish  the 
Tengeance  of  the  Lord  against  Babylon. 
Yet  he  could  not  forget  the  murdered  man 
ntting  there  in  the  calm  moonlight,  the 
dead  fece  turned  towards  the  North, — 
the  dead  fiu^e,  whereon  little  Fk)y's  tears 


should  never  falL  The  grave,  unmor- 
ing  eyes  seemed  to  the  boatman  to  turn 
to  him  with  the  same  awful  question. 
«'  Was  this  well  done  ?  "  they  said.  He 
thought  in  eternity  they  would  rise  be- 
fore him,  sad,  unanswered.  The  earth, 
he  fancied,  lay  whiter,  colder, — the  heav- 
en farther  off;  the  war,  which  had  be- 
come a  daily  business,  stood  suddenly 
before  him  in  all  its  terrible  meaning. 
God,  he  thought,  had  met  in  judgment 
with  His  people.  Yet  he  uttered  no  cry 
of  vengeance  against  the  doomed  city. 
With  the  dead  face  before  him,  he  bent 
his  eyes  to  the  ground,  humble,  uncer- 
tain, —  speaking  out  of  the  ignorance  of 
his  own  weak,  human  soul. 

"  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  mgh,"  he 
said ;  **  it  is  at  hand ;  and  who  can  abide 
it?" 


MOUNTAIN  PICTURES. 

n. 

MOKADKOCK  FROM  WACHU8ET. 

I  WOULD  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake 
Of  a  sweet  picture,  and  of  her  who  led, 
A  fitting  guide,  with  light,  but  reverent  tread, 
Into  that  nu>untain  mystery !    First  a  lake 
Tinted  with  sunset;  next  the  wavy  lines 

Of  far  receding  hills;  and  yet  more  far, 
Monadnock  lifting  from  his  night  of  pines 
His  rosy  forehead  to  the  evening  star. 
Beside  us,  purple-zoned,  Wachuset  laid 
His  head  against  the  West,  whose  warm  light  made 

His  aureole ;  and  o'er  him,  sharp  and  clear. 
Like  a  shaft  of  lightning  in  mid  launching  stayed, 
A  single  level  ck>ad4ine,  shone  upon 
By  the  fierce  glances  of  the  sunken  sun, 
Menaced  the  darimeas  with  its  golden  spear  1 

So  twilight  deepened  round  us.    Still  and  black 
The  great  woods  climbed  the  mountain  at  our  back; 
And  on  their  Airts,  where  yet  the  lingering  day 
On  the  sham  greenness  of  the  clearing  lay, 
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The  brown  old  farm-hottse  like  a  bird's  nest  bung. 
With  home-life  sounds  the  desert  air  was  stirred :  ^ 

The  bleat  of  sheep  along  the  hill  we  heard, 
The  backet  plashing  in  the  cool,  sweet  well, 
The  pasture-bars  that  clattered  as  they  fell ; 
Dogs  barked,  fowls  flattered,  cattle  lowed ;  the  gate 
Of  the  barn-yard  creaked  beneath  the  merry  weight 

Of  sun-brown  children,  listening,  while  they  swung, 
The  welcome  sound  of  suppeivcall  to  hear ; 
And  down  the  shadowy  lane,  in  tinklings  clear, 

The  pastoral  curfew  of  the  cow-bell  rung. 
Thus  soothed  and  pleased,  our  backward  path  we  took, 

Fnusing  the  farmer's  home.    He  only  spake. 

Looking  into  the  sunset  o'er  the  lake, 
Like  one  to  whom  the  farK^ff  is  most  near : 
''  Yes,  most  folks  think  it  has  a  pleasant  look ; 

I  love  it  for  my  good  old  mother's  sake. 
Who  lived  and  died  here  in  the  peace  of  God ! " 

The  lesson  of  his  words  we  pondered  o'er. 
As  silently  we  turned  the  eastern  flank 
Of  the  mountain,  where  its  shadow  deepest  sank, 
Doubling  the  night  along  our  rugged  road : 
We  felt  that  man  was  more  than  his  abode,  — 

The  inward  life  than  Nature's  raiment  more ; 
And  the  warm  sky,  the  sundown-tinted  hill. 

The  forest  and  the  lake,  seemed  dwarfed  and  dim 
Before  the  saintly  soul,  whose  human  will 
Meekly  in  the  Eternal  footsteps  trod, 
Making  her  homely  toil  and  household  ways 
An  earthly  echo  of  the  song  of  pnuse 

Swelling  from  angel  lips  and  harps  of  seraphim ! 


INDIVIDUALITY.  .  V  ,    >: /.  ^ 

r- 

At  a  certain  depth,  as  has  already  been  the  pure  nature  of  man.    Ajax  b  not  all 

intimated  in  our  literature,  all  bosoms  com-  Greek,  nor  is  Hector  wholly  Trojan :  both 

municate,  all  hearts  are  one.  Hector  and  are  also  men ;  and  to  the  extent  of  their 

Ajax,  in  Homer's  great  picture,  stand  face  mutual  participation  in  this  pure  and  per- 

to  face,  each  with  advanced  foot,  with  petual  element  of  Manhood,  they  are  more 

levelled  spear,  and  turgid  sinew,  eager  than  fiiends,  more  than  relatives,  —  they 

to  kill,  while  on  either  side  ten  thousand  are  of  identical  spirit    For  there  is  an 

slaughterous  wishes  poise  themselves  in  imperishable  nature  of  Man,  ever  and  ev- 

hot  breasts,  waiting  to  fly  with  the  flying  er3rwhere  the  same,  of  which  each  partic- 

weapons;  yet,  though  the  combatants  seem  ular  man  is  a  testimony  and  representa- 

to  surrender  themselves  wholly  to  this  ac-  tion.    As  the  solid  earth  underruns  the 

tion,  there  is  in  each  a  profound  element  **  dissociating  sea  " — Oceano  dissociabili — 

that  is  no  party  to  these  hostilities.    It  is  and  joins  in  one  all  sundered  lands,  so 
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does  diis  nature  dip  beneath  the  dividing 
partB  of  our  being,  and  make  of  all  men 
one  simple  and  inseparable  humanity.  In 
lore,  in  friendship,  in  true  converBation, 
in  an  happiness  of  coominnion  between 
men,  it  is  this  unchangeable  substratum 
or  substance  of  man's  being  that  is  effi- 
cient and  supreme :  out  of  divers  bosoms, 
Same  calls,  and  replies  to  Same  'vnth  a 
great  joy  of  self-recognition.  It  is  only 
in  virtoe  of  this  nature  that  men  under- 
stand, appreciate,  admire,  trust  each  oth- 
er,— that  books  of  the  earliest  times  re- 
main true  in  the  latest, — that  society  is 
possible ;  and  he  in  whom  the  virtue  of  it 
dwells  divinely  is  admitted  to  the  secret 
confidence  of  all  bosoms,  lives  in  all  times, 
and  convenes  with  each  soul  and  age  in 
its  own  vernacular.  Socrates  looked  be- 
yond the  gates  of  death  for  happy  com- 
munion with  Homer  and  all  the  great; 
but  already  we  interchange  words  with 
tiiese,  whenever  we  are  so  sweetly  pros- 
pered as  to  become,  in  some  good  degree, 
identical  with  the  absolute  nature  of  man. 
Kot  only,  moreover,  is  this  immortal 
substance  of  man's  being  common  and 
social,  but  it  is  so  great  and  venerable 
tibat  no  one  can  match  it  with  an  equal 
report.  All  the  epithets  by  which  we 
would  extol  it  are  disgraced  by  it,  as 
tike  most  brilliant  artificial  lights  become 
WackwMw  when  placed  between  the  eye 
and  the  noonday  sun.  It  is  older,  it  is 
earlier  in  existence  than  the  earliest  star 
that  shone  in  heaven;  and  it  will  out- 
five  the  fixed  stars  that  now  in  heaven 
seem  fixed  forever.  There  is  nothing 
in  ^  created  universe  of  which  it  was 
not  the  prophecy  in  its  primal  concep- 
tion ;  there  is  nothing  of  which  it  is  not 
the  interpretation  and  ultimatum  in  its 
final  farm.  The  laws  which  rule  the 
world  as  forces  are,  in  it,  thoughts  and 
liberties.  All  the  grand  imaginations  of 
men,  all  the  glorified  shapes,  the  Olym- 
pian gods,  cherubic  and  seraphic  forms, 
are  but  symbols  and  adumbrations  of  what 
it  contains.  As  the  sun,  having  set,  still 
leaves  its  golden  impress  on  the  clouds, 
io  does  the  absolute  nature  of  man  throw 
op  and  paint,  as  it  were,  on  the  sky  testi- 


monies of  its  power,  remaining  itself  un- 
seen. Only,  therefore,  is  one  a  poet,  as 
he  can  cause  particular  traits  and  events, 
without  violation  of  their  special  charac- 
ter, or  concealment  of  their  peculiar  in- 
terest, to  bear  the  deep,  sweet,  and  infinite 
suggestion  of  this.  All  princeliness  and 
imperial  worth,  all  that  is  regal,  beautiful, 
pure  in  men,  comes  from  this  nature ;  and 
the  words  by  which  we  express  reverence, 
admiration,  love,  borrow  from  it  their  en- 
tire force:  since  reverence,  admiration, 
love,  and  all  other  grand  sentiments,  are 
but  modes  or  forms  of  ncible  unification 
between  men,  and  are  therefore  shown 
to  spring  from  that  spiritual  unity  of 
which  persons  are  exponents ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  evil  epithets  suggest 
division  and  separation.  Of  this  nature 
all  titles  of  honor,  all  symbols  that  com- 
mand homage  and  obedience  on  earth, 
are  pensioners.  How  could  the  claims 
of  kings  survive  successions  of  Stuarts 
and  Greorges,  but  for  a  royalty  in  each 
peasant's  bosom  that  pleads  for  its  poor 
image  on  the  throne  ? 

In  the  high  sense,  no  man  is  great  save 
he  that  is  a  laige  continent  of  this  abso- 
lute humanity.  The  common  nature  of 
man  it  is ;  yet  those  are  ever,  and  in  the 
happiest  sense,  uncommon  men,  in  whom 
it  is  liberally  present. 

But  every  man,  besides  the  nature 
which  constitutes  him  man,  has,  so  to 
speak,  another  nature,  which  constitutes 
him  a  particular  individual.  He  is  not 
only  like  all  others  of  his  kind,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  unlike  all  others.  By  physical 
and  mental  feature  he  is  distinguished, 
insulated ;  he  is  endowed  with  a  quality 
80  purely  in  contrast  with  the  common 
nature  of  man,  that  in  virtue  of  it  he  can 
be  singled  out  from  hundreds  of  millions, 
from  all  the  myriads  of  his  race.  So  far, 
now,  as  one  is  representative  of  absolute 
humanity,  he  is  a  Person ;  so  far  as,  by 
an  element  peculiar  to  himself,  he  is  con- 
trasted with  absolute  humanity,  he  is  an 
Individual.  And  having  duly  chanted 
our  Credo  concerning  man's  pure  and 
public  nature,  let  us  now  inquire  respect- 
ing this  dividing  element  ^  Individual- 
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itj, — which,  with  all  the  force  it  has, 
atriyes  to  cut  off  communication,  to  de- 
stroy unity,  and  to  make  of  humanity  a 
chaos  or  dust  of  biped  atoms. 

Kot  for  a  moment  must  we  make  this 
surface  nature  of  equal  estimation  with 
the  other.  It  is  secondary,  very  second- 
ary, to  the  pure  substance,  of  man.  The 
Person  first  in  order  of  importance ;  the 
Individual  next, — 

"Proximui  huic,  longo  sed  proximtis  inter- 
vallo,"  — 

"  next  with  an  exceeding  wide  remove." 
Take  from  Epaminondas  or  Luther  all 
that  makes  him  man,  and  the  rest  will 
not  be  worth  selling  to  the  Jews.  Indi- 
viduality is  an  accompaniment,  an  ac- 
cessory, a  red  line  on  the  map,  a  fence 
about  the  field,  a  copyright  on  the  book. 
It  is  like  the  particular  flavors  of  fruits, 
—  of  no  account  but  in  relation  to  their 
saccharine,  acid,  and  other  staple  ele- 
ments. It  must  therefore  keep  its  place, 
or  become  an  impertinence.  If  it  grow 
forward,  ofiicious,  and  begin  to  push  in 
between  the  pure  nature  and  its  divine 
ends,  at  once  it  is  a  meddling  Peter,  for 
whom  there  is  no  due  greeting  but  '*  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan."  If  the  fruit  have 
a  special  flavor  of  such  ambitious  pun- 
gency that  the  sweets  and  acids  cannot 
appear  through  it,  be  sure  that  to  come 
at  this  fruit  no  young  Wilhelm  Meister 
will,  purloin  keys.  If  one  be  so  much  an 
Individual  that  he  wellnigh  ceases  to  be 
a  Man,  we  shall  not  admire  him.  It  is 
the  same  in  mental  as  in  physical  feature. 
Let  there,  by  all  means,  be  slight  diver- 
gence from  the  common  type ;  but  by  all 
means  let  it  be  no  more  than  a  slight 
divergence.  Too  much  is  monstrous: 
even  a  very  slight  excess  is  what  we  call 
ugliness.  Gladly  I  perceive  in  my  neigh- 
bor's face,  voice,  gait,  manner,  a  certain 
charm  of  peculiarity ;  but  if  in  any  the 
peculiarity  be  so  great  as  to  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  he  be  not  some  other  crea- 
ture than  man,  may  he  not  be  neighbor 
of  mine  I 

A  little  of  this  surface  nature  suffices ; 
yet  that  little  cannot  be  spared.  Its  first 
office  is  to  guard  frontiers.   We  must  not 


lie  quite  open  to  the  inspection  or  inva- 
non  of  others :  yet,  were  there  no  medi- 
um of  unlikeness  interposed  between  one 
and  another,  privacy  would  be  impossible, 
and  one's  own  bosom  would  not  be  sacred 
to  himself  But  Nature  has  secured  us 
against  these  profanations;  and  as  we 
have  locks  to  our  doors,  curtains  to  our 
windows,  and,  upon  occasion,  a  passport 
system  on  our  borders,  so  has  she  cast 
around  each  spirit  this  veil  to  guard  it 
from  intruding  eyes,  this  barrier  to  keep 
away  the  feet  of  strangers.  Homer  rep- 
resents the  divinities  as  coming  invisibly 
to  admonish  their  favored  heroes ;  but 
Nature  was  beforehand  with  the  poet, 
and  every  one  of  us  is,  in  like  manner,  a 
celestial  nature  walking  concealed.  Who 
sees  yoti,  when  you  walk  the  street  ?  Who 
would  walk  the  street,  did  he  not  feel 
himself  fortressed  in  a  privacy  that  no 
foreign  eyes  can  enter  ?  But  for  this,  no 
cities  would  be  built  Society,  therefore, 
would  be  impossible,  save  for  this  element, 
which  seems  to  hinder  society.  Each  of 
us,  wrapt  in  his  opaque  individuality,  like 
Apollo  or  Athene  in  a  blue  mist,  remains 
hidden,  if  he  will ;  and  therefore  do  men 
dare  to  come  together. 

But  this  superficial  element,  while  se- 
curing privacy  to  the  pure  nature,  also 
aids  it  to  expression.  It  emphasizes  the 
outlines  of  Personality  by  gentle  con- 
trast. It  is  like  the  shadow  in  the  land- 
scape, without  which  all  the  sunbeams  of 
heaven  could  not  reveal  with  precision  a 
single  object  Assured  lovers  resort  to 
happy  banter  and  light  oppositions,  to 
give  themselves  a  sweeter  sense  of  unity 
of  heart  The  child,  with  a  cunning 
which  only  Nature  has  taught,  will  some- 
times put  a  little  honey  of  refusal  into  its 
kisses  before  giving  them;  the  maiden 
adds  to  her  virgin  blooms  the  further  at- 
traction of  virgin  coyness  and  reserve ; 
the  civilizing  dinner-table  would  lose  all 
its  dignity  in  losing  its  delays;  and  so 
everywhere,  delicate  denial,  withholding 
reserve  have  an  inverse  force,  and  add  a 
charm  of  emphasis  to  gift,  assent,  attrac- 
tion, and  sympathy.  How  is  the  word 
Immortality  emphasized  to  our  hearts  by 
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tiie  perpetual  spectacle  of  death !  The 
joj  and  floggestioii  of  it  could,  iDdeed, 
nerer  vtsic  us,  bad  not  this  momentary 
load  denial  been  uttered  in  our  esurs. 
Such,  therefore,  as  have  learned  to  in- 
terpret these  oppositions  in  Nature,  hear 
in  the  jarring  note  of  Death  only  a  jubi- 
lant proclamation  of  life  eternal ;  while 
all  are  thus  taught  the  longing  for  immor- 
tality, though  only  by  their  fear  of  the 
contrary.  And  so  is  the  pure  universal 
nature  of  man  affirmed  by  these  provo- 
cations of  contrast  and  insulation  on  the 
ior&ce.  We  feel  the  personality  far 
more,  and  far  more  sweetly,  for  its  being 
thus  divided  from  our  own.  From  be- 
hind this  veil  the  pure  nature  comes  to 
US  with  a  kind  of  surprise,  as  out  of  an- 
other heaven.  The  joy  of  truth  and  de- 
light of  beauty  are  bom  anew  for  us  from 
each  pair  of  chanting  lips  and  beholding 
eyes ;  and  each  new  soul  that  comes 
promises  another  gift  of  the  universe. 
Whoever,  in  any  time  or  under  any 
sky,  sees  the  worth  and  wonder  of  exist- 
ence, sees  it  for  me ;  whatever  language 
he  speak,  whatever  star  he  inhabit,  we 
shall  one  day  meet,  and  through  the  con- 
fession of  his  heart  all  my  ancient  pos- 
sessions will  become  a  new  gain ;  he 
shall  make  for  me  a  natal  day  of  crea- 
tion, showing  the  producing  breath,  as 
it  goes  forth  from  the  lips  of  God,  and 
spreads  into  the  blue  purity  of  sky,  or 
rounds  into  the  luminance  of  suns ;  the 
hills  and  their  pines,  the  vales  and  their 
bkxMns,  and  heroic  men  and  beauteous 
women,  all  that  I  have  loved  or  rever- 
enced, shall  come  again,  appearing  and 
trooping  out  of  skies  never  visible  before. 
Because  of  these  dividing  lines  between 
sools,  each  new  soul  is  to  all  the  others  a 
possible  factor  of  heaven. 

Such  uses  does  individuality  subserve. 
Yet  it  is  capable  of  these  ministries  only 
as  it  does  indeed  minister.  All  its  uses 
are  lost  with  the  loss  of  its  humility  and 
subordinance.  It  is  the  porter  at  the 
gate,  furthering  the  access  of  lawful,  and 
forbidding  the  intrusion  of  unlawful  vis- 
itors to  the  mansion ;  who  becomes  worse 
than  useless,  if  in  surly  excess  of  zeal 


he  bar  the  gate  against  all,  or  if  in  the 
excess  of  self-importance  he  receive  for 
himself  what  is  meant  for  his  master, 
and  turn  visitors  aside  into  the  porter's 
lodge.  Beautiful  is  virgin  reserve,  and 
true  it  is  that  delicate  half- denial  rein- 
forces attraction ;  yet  the  maiden  who  car- 
ries only  No  upon  her  tongue,  and  only 
refusal  in  her  ways,  shall  never  wake  be- 
fore dawn  on  the  day  of  espousal,  nor 
blush  beneath  her  bridal  veil,  like  Morn- 
ing behind  her  clouds.  This  surface  el- 
ement, we  must  remember,  is  not  income 
and  resource,  but  an  item  of  needful,  and, 
so  far  as  needful,  graceful  and  economi- 
cal expenditure.  Excess  of  it  is  wasteful, 
by  causing  Life  to  pay  for  that  which  he 
does  not  need,  by  increase  of  social  fic- 
tion, and  by  obstruption  of  social  flow  with 
the  fructifications  which  this  brings,  not 
to  be  spared  by  any  mortal  Nay,  by 
extreme  excess,  it  may  so  cut  ofi*  and 
sequester  a  man,  that  no  word  or  aspect 
of  another  soul  can  reach  him ;  he  shall 
see  in  mankind  only  himself,  he  shall 
hear  in  the  voices  of  others  only  his  own 
echoes.  Many  and  many  a  man  is  there, 
so  housed  in  hb  individuality,  that  it  goes, 
like  an  impenetrable  wall,  over  eye  and 
ear ;  and  even  in  the  tramp  of  the  centu- 
ries he  can  find  hint  of  nothing  save  the 
sound  of  his  own  feet  It  is  a  frequent 
tragedy,  —  but  profound  as  frequent 

One  great  task,  indeed  the  great  task 
of  good-breeding  ts,  accordingly,  to  in- 
duce in  this  element  a  delicacy,  a  trans- 
lucency,  which,  without  robbing  any  ac- 
tion or  sentiment  of  the  hue  it  imparts, 
shall  still  allow  the  pure  human  quality 
perfectly  and  perpetually  to  shine  through. 
The  world  has  always  been  charmed  with 
fine  manners;  and  why  should  it  not? 
For  what  are  fine  manners  but  this :  to 
carry  your  soul  on  your  lip,  in  your  eye, 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  yet  to  stand 
not  naked,  but  clothed  upon  by  your  indi- 
vidual quality, — visible,  yet  inscrutable, 
— ^ven  to  the  hearts  of  others,  yet  con- 
tained in  your  own  bosom, — nobly  and 
humanly  open,  yet  duly  reticent  and  se- 
cured from  invasion  ?  Polished  manners 
often  disappoint  us;  good  manners  never. 
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The  former  may  be  taken  on  by  indigent 
Bouls :  tbe  latter  imply  a  noble  and  opa- 
lent  nature.  And  wait  you  not  for  death, 
according  to  the  counsel  of  Solon,  to  be 
named  happy,  if  you  are  permitted  fel- 
lowship with  a  man  of  rich  mind,  whose 
individual  savor  you  alwa^'s  finely  per- 
ceive, and  never  more  than  finely, — who 
yields  you  the  perpetual  sense  of  commu- 
nity, and  never  of  confusion,  with  your 
own  spirit.  The  happiness  is  all  the  great- 
er, if  the  fellowship  be  accorded  by  a 
mind  eminently  superior  to  one's  own; 
for  he,  while  yet  more  removed,  comes 
yet  nearer,  seeming  to  be  that  which  our 
own  soul  may  become  in  some  future  life, 
and  so  yielding  us  the  sense  of  our  own 
being  more  deeply  and  powerfully  than  it 
is  given  by  the  consciousness  in  our  own 
bosom.  And  going  forward  to  the  su- 
preme point  of  this  felicity,  we  may  note 
that  the  worshipper,  in  the  ecstasy  of  his 
adoration,  feels  the  Highest  to  be  also 
Nearest,  —  more  remote  than  the  borders 
of  space  and  fringes  of  heaven,  —  more 
intimate  with  his  own  being  than  the  air 
he  breathes  or  the  thought  he  thinks; 
and  of  this  double  sense  is  the  rapture 
of  his  adoration,  and  the  joy  indeed  of 
every  angel,  bom. 

Divineness  appertains  to  the  absolute 
nature  of  man ;  piquancy  and  charm  to 
that  which  serves  and  modifies  this.  In- 
finitude and  immortality  are  of  the  one ; 
the  strictest  finiteness  belongs  to  the  other. 
In  the  first  you  can  never  be  too  deep 
and  rich ;  in  the  second  never  too  deli- 
cate and  measured.  Yet  you  will  easily 
find  a  man  in  whom  the  latter  so  abounds 
as  not  only  to  shut  him  out  from  others, 
but  to  absorb  all  the  vital  resource  gen- 
erated in  his  own  bosom,  leaving  to  the 
pure  personality  nothing.  The  finite  na- 
ture fares  sumptuously  every  day;  the 
other  is  a  heavenly  Lazarus  sitting  at  the 
gate. 

Of  such  individuals  there  are  many 
classes;  and  the  majority  of  eccentric 
men  constitute  one  class.  If  a  man  have 
very  peculiar  ways,  we  readily  attribute 
to  him  a  certain  depth  and  force,  and 
think   that   the  polished  citizen  wants 


character  in  comparison.  Probably  it  is 
not  so.  Singularity  may  be  as  shallow 
as  the  shallowest  conformity.  There  are 
numbers  of  such  from  whom  if  you  de- 
duct the  eccentricity,  it  is  like  subtract- 
ing red  from  vermilion  or  six  from  half  a 
dozen.  They  are  grimaces  of  humanity, — 
no  more.  In  particular,  I  make  occasion 
to  say,  that  those  oddities,  whose  chief 
characteristic  it  is  to  slink  away  from  the 
habitations  of  men,  and  claim  companion- 
ship with  musk-rats,  are,  despite  Mr.  Tho- 
reau's  pleasant  patronage  of  them,  no 
whit  more  numly  or  profound  than  the 
average  citizen,  who  loves  streets  and 
parlors,  and  does  not  endure  estrange- 
ment from  the  Post- Office.  Mice  lurk 
in  holes  and  comers;  could  the  cat  speak, 
she  would  say  that  they  have  a  genius 
only  for  lurking  in  holes.  Bees  and  ants 
are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  witty  as 
beetles,  proverbially  blind ;  yet  they  build 
insect  cities,  and  are  as  invincibly  social 
and  city-loving  as  Socrates  himself 

Aside,  however,  from  special  eccentri- 
city, there  are  men,  like  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Bacon's  soirdisant  friend,  who  possess  a 
certain  emphatic  and  imposing  individu- 
ality, which,  while  commonly  assumed  to 
indicate  character  and  force,  i3  really  but 
the  succedaneum  for  these.  They  are 
like  oysters,  with  extreme  stress  of  shell, 
and  only  a  blind,  soft,  acephalous  body 
within.  These  are  commonly  great  men 
so  long  as  little  men  will  serve ;  and  are 
something  less  than  little  ever  after.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  I  should  select  the  late 
chief  magistrate  of  this  nation.  His  whole 
ability  lay  in  putting  a  most  imposing 
countenance  upon  commonplaces.  He 
made  a  mere  air  seem  solid  as  rock. 
Owing  to  this  posability  of  presenting 
all  force  on  the  outside,  and  so  creating 
a  false  impression  of  resource,  all  great 
social  emei^ncies  are  followed  by  a 
speedy  breaking  down  of  men  to  whom 
was  generally  attributed  an  able  spirit; 
while  others  of  less  outward  markf  and 
for  this  reason  hitherto  unnoticed,  come 
forward,  and  prove  to  be  indeed  the  large 
vessels  of  manhood  accorded  to  that  gen- 
eration. 
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Oar  tendency  to  aasome  indiTidual 
jnMok  as  the  measure  of  personality  is 
flattered  by  many  of  the  books  we  read. 
It  is,  of  coarse,  easier  to  depict  character, 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  some  striking 
individual  hue  ;  and  therefi)re  in  roman- 
ces and  novels  this  is  conferred  upon  all 
the  forcible  characters,  merely  to  favor  the 
aathor^s  hand :  as  microscopists  feed  mi- 
nate  creatures  with  colored  food  to  make 
their  circulations  visible.  It  is  only  the 
great  master  who  can  represent  a  power- 
ful personality  in  the  purest  state,  that  is, 
with  the  maximum  of  character  and  the 
minimum  of  individual  distinction ;  while 
small  artists,  with  a  feeble  hold  upon 
character,  habitually  resort  to  extreme 
quaintnesses  and  singularities  of  circum- 
stance, in  order  to  confer  upon  their 
weak  portraitures  some  vigor  of  outline. 
It  takes  a  Giotto  to  draw  readily  a  near- 
ly perfect  O ;  but  a  nearly  perfect  tri- 
angle any  one  can  draw.  Shakspeare 
is  able  to  delineate  a  Grentleman, — one, 
that  is,  who,  while  nobly  and  profound- 
ly a  man,  is  so  delicately  individualized, 
that  the  impression  of  him,  however  vigor- 
ous and  coounanding,  cannot  be  harsh: 
Shakspeare  is  equal  to  this  task,  but 
even  so  very  able  a  painter  as  Fielding 
is  not  His  Squire  Western  and  Par- 
son Adams  are  exquisite,  his  Allworthy 
is  vapid:  deny  him  strong  pigments  of 
individualism,  and  he  is  unable  to  por- 
tray strong  character.  Scott,  among 
British  novelists,  is,  perhaps,  in  this  re- 
spect most  Shakspearian,  though  the 
Colonel  Esmond  of  Thackeray  is  not  to 
be  fbigotten;  but  even  Scott's  Dandie 
Dinmonts,  or  gentlemen  in  the  rough, 
sparkle  better  than  his  polished  dia- 
monds. Yet  in  this  respect  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels  are  singularly  and  admira- 
bly healthful,  comparing  to  infinite  ad- 
Tantage  with  the  rank  and  file  of  nov- 
els, wherein  the  **  characters "  are  but 
bundles  of  quaintnesses,  and  the  action 
is  impossible. 

Written  history  has  somewhat  of  the 
infirmity  with  fictitiooi  literature, 


though  not  always  by  the  fault  of  the 
historian.  Far  too  little  can  it  tell  us 
respecting  those  of  whom  we  desire  to 
know  much ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  oflen  extremely  liberal  of  information 
concerning  those  of  whom  we  desire  to 
know  nothing.  The  greatest  of  men  ap- 
proach a  pure  personality,  a  pure  repre- 
sentation of  man's  imperishable  nature; 
individual  peculiarity  they  far  less  abound 
in ;  and  what  they  do  possess  is  held  in 
transparent  solution  by  their  manhood, 
as  a  certain  amount  of  vapor  is  always 
held  by  the  air.  The  higher  its  tempera- 
ture, liie  more  moisture  can  the  atmos- 
phere thus  absorb,  exhibiting  it  not  as 
cloud,  but  only  as  immortal  azure  of  sky : 
and  so  the  greater  intensity  there  is  of 
the  pure  quality  of  man,  the  more  of  in- 
dividual peculiarity  can  it  master  and 
transform  into  a  simple  heavenliness  of 
beauty,  of  which  the  world  finds  few 
words  to  say.  Men,  in  general,  have, 
perhaps,  no  more  genius  than  novelists 
in  general, —  though  it  seems  a  hard 
^>eech  to  make, —  and  while  profoundly 
impressed  by  any  manifestation  of  the 
pure  genius  of  man,  can  observe  and  r^- 
late  only  peculiarities  and  exceptional 
traits.  Incongruities  are  noted ;  congrui- 
ties  are  only  felt  If  a  two-headed  calf 
be  bom,  the  newspapers  hasten  to  tell  of 
it ;  but  brave  boys  and  beautiful  girls  by 
thousands  grow  to  fulness  of  stature  with- 
out mention.  We  know  so  little  of  Homer 
and  Shakspeare  partly  because  they  were 
Homer  and  Shakspeare.  Smaller  men 
might  afibrd  more  plentiful  materials  for 
biography,  because  their  action  and  char- 
acter would  be  more  clouded  with  indi- 
vidualism. The  biography  of  a  supreme 
poet  is  the  hbtory  of  his  kind.  He  trans- 
mits himself  by  pure  vital  impressicm. 
His  remembrance  is  committed,  not  to  any 
separable  faculty,  but  to  a  memory  iden- 
tical with  the  total  being  of  men.  If  yon 
would  learn  his  story,  listen  to  the  sprites 
that  ride  on  crimson  steeds  abng  the  ar- 
terial highways,  singing  of  man's  destiny 
as  they  ga 
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The  extreme  southwestern  comer  of 
Glennanf  is  an  irregular  right -angle, 
formed  by  the  course  of  the  Rhine. 
Within  this  angle  and  an  hypothenuse 
drawn  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to 
Carlsruhe  lies  a  wild  mountain-region— 
a  lateral  offshoot  from  the  central  chain 
which  extends  through  Europe  from  west 
to  east  —  known  to  all  readers  of  robber- 
romances  as  the  Black  Forest  It  is  a 
cold,  undulating  upland,  intersected  with 
deep  valleys  which  descend  to  the  plains 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  cov- 
ered with  great  tracts  of  ^r-forest.  Here 
and  there  a  peak  rises  high  above  the 
general  level,  the  Feldberg  attaining  a 
height  of  five  thousand  feet  The  aspect 
of  this  region  is  stem  and  gloomy :  the 
fir-woods  appear  darker  than  elsewhere ; 
the  frequent  little  lakes  are  as  inky  in 
hue  as  the  pools  of  the  High  Alps ;  and 
the  meadows  of  living  emerald  give  but 
a  partial  brightness  to  the  scenery.  Here, 
however,  the  solitary  traveller  may  adven- 
ture without  fear.  Robbers  and  robber- 
castles  have  long  since  passed  away,  and 
the  people,  rough  and  uncouth  as  they 
may  at  first  seem,  are  as  kindly-hearted 
as  they  are  honest.  Among  them  was 
bora  —  and  in  their  incomprehensible 
dialect  wrote  —  Hebel,  the  German 
Bums. 

We  dislike  the  practice  of  using  the 
name  of  one  author  as  the  characteristic 
designation  of  another.  It  is,  at  best,  the 
sign  of  an  imperfect  fame,  implying  rather 
the  imitation  of  a  scholar  than  the  inde- 
pendent position  of  a  master.  We  can, 
nevertheless,  in  no  other  way  indicate  in 
advance  the  place  which  the  Bubject  of 
our  sketch  occupies  in  the  literature  of 
Germany.  A  contemporary  of  Bums,  and 
Ignorant  of  the  English  language,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever  even 
heard  of  the  former;  but  Bums,  being 
the  first  truly  great  poet  who  succeeded 
in  making  classic  a  local  dialect,  thereby 
constituted  himself  an  illustrious  standard. 


by  which  his  successors  in  the  same  path 
must  be  measured.  Thus,  Bellman  and 
B^ranger  have  been  inappropriately  in- 
vested with  his  mantle,  from  the  one  fact 
of  their  being  song-writers  of  a  democrat- 
ic stamp.  The  Gascon,  Jasmin,  better 
deserves  the  title;  and  Longfellow,  in 
translating  his  "Blind  Girl  of  CastM- 
Cuillfe,"  says,— 

"  Only  the  lowland  tongue  of  Scotland  might 
Eehearse  this  little  tragedy  aright  *' :  — 

a  conviction  which  we  have  frequently 
shared,  in  translating  our  Grerman  au- 
thor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  that, 
while  Jasmin's  poems  have  gone  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  France,  the  name  of 
John  Peter  Hebel  —  who  possesses  more 
legitimate  claims  to  the  peculiar  distinc- 
tion which  Bums  achieved  —  is  not  only 
unknown  outside  of  Germany,  but  not 
even  familiarly  known  to  the  Germans 
themselves.  The  most  probable  expla- 
nation is,  that  the  Alemannic  dialect,  in 
which  he  wrote,  is  spoken  only  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Black  Forest  and  a  por- 
tion of  Suabia,  and  cannot  be  understood, 
without  a  glossary,  by  the  great  body  of 
the  North-Germans.  The  same  cause 
would  operate,  with  greater  force,  in  pre- 
venting a  translation  into  foreign  lan- 
guages. It  is,  in  fact,  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  that  the  G^ermans  have 
become  acquainted  with  Bums, — chiefly 
through  the  admirable  translations  of  the 
poet  Freiligrath. 

To  Hebel  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
bent  one  of  the  harshest  of  Grerman  dia- 
lects to  the  uses  of  poetry.  We  doubt 
whether  the  lyre  of  Apollo  was  ever  fash- 
ioned from  a  wood  of  rougher  grain. 
Broad,  crabbed,  guttural,  and  unpleasant 
to  the  ear  which  is  not  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  its  sound,  the  Alemannic  patois 
was,  in  truth,  a  most  unpromising  mate- 
rial. The  stranger,  even  though  he  were 
a  good  German  scholar,  would  never  sus- 
pect the  racy  humor,  the  naivCf  childlike 
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fancy,  and  the  pure^  human  tenderness 
of  expression  which  a  little  culture  has 
brought  to  bloom  on  such  a  soil.  The 
contractions,  elisions,  and  corruptions 
which  German  words  undergo,  with  the 
multitude  of  terms  in  common  use  de- 
rived from  the  (Gothic,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian,  give  it  almost  the  character  of  a 
different  language.  It  was  Hebel's  moth- 
er-tongue, and  his  poetic  faculty  always 
returned  to  its  use  with  a  fresh  delight 
which  insured  success.  His  German 
poems  are  inferior  in  all  respects. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  poef  s  life,  — 
a  life  uneventful,  perhaps,  yet  interesting 
from  the  course  of  its  development  He 
was  bom  in  Basle,  in  May,  1760,  in  the 
house  of  Biajor  Iselin,  where  both  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  at  service.  The 
former,  a  weaver  by  trade,  aflerwards 
became  a  soldier,  and  accompanied  the 
Major  to  Flanders,  France,  and  Corsica. 
He  had  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  stray 
knowledge  on  his  campaigns,  and  had  a 
strong  natural  taste  for  poetry.  The 
qualities  of  the  son  were  inherited  from 
him  rather  than  from  the  mother,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
she  was  a  steady,  industrious  person. 
Hie  parents  lived  during  the  winter 
in  the  httle  village  of  Hansen,  in  the 
Black  Forest,  but  with  the  approach  of 
^ring  returned  to  Basle  for  Uieir  sum- 
mer service  in  Major  Iselin's  house. 

The  boy  was  but  a  year  old  when  his 
father  died,  and  the  discipline  of  such  a 
restless  spirit  as  he  exhibited  in  early 
childhood  seems  to  have  been  a  task  al- 
most beyond  the  poor  widow's  powers. 
An  incorrigible  spirit  of  mischief  pos- 
sessed him.  He  was  an  arrant  scape- 
grace, plundering  cupboards,  gardens, 
and  orchards,  lifdng  the  gates  of  mill- 
races  by  night,  and  playing  a  thousand 
other  practical  and  not  always  innocent 
jokes.  Neither  counsel  nor  punishment 
availed,  and  the  entire  weight  of  hb 
good  qualities,  as  a  counterbalance,  bare- 
ly sufficed  to  prevent  him  from  losing  the 
patrons  whom  his  bright,  eager,  inquisi- 
tive mind  attracted.  Something  of  this 
was  undoubtedly  congenital,  and  there 


are  indications  that  the  strong  natural 
impulse,  held  in  check  only  by  a  power- 
fbl  will  and  a  watchful  conscience,  was 
the  torment  of  his  life.  In  his  later 
years,  when  he  filled  the  posts  of  Eccle- 
siastical Counsellor  and  Professor  in  the 
Gymnasitmi  at  Carlsruhe,  the  phrenolo- 
gist Gall,  in  a  scientific  s^nce^  made  an 
examination  of  his  head.  "  A  most  re- 
markable development  of* ,  said  Gidl, 

abruptly  breaking  off,  nor  could  he  be  in- 
duced to  complete  the  sentence.  Hebel, 
however,  frankly  exclaimed, — "You  cer- 
tainly mean  the  thievish  propensity.  I 
know  I  have  it  by  nature,  for  I  contin- 
ually feel  its  suggestions."  *  What  a  pic- 
ture is  presented  by  this  confession  1  A 
pure,  honest,  and  honorable  life,  won  by 
a  battle  with  evil  desires,  which,  com- 
mencing with  birth,  ceased  their  assaults 
only  at  the  brink  of  the  grave  1  A  daUy 
struggle,  and  a  daily  victory  I 

Hebel  lost  his  mother  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  but  was  fortunate  in  possessing  gen- 
erous patrons,  who  contributed  enough  to 
the  slender  means  he  inherited  to  enable 
him  to  enter  the  Gymnasium  at  Carlsruhe. 
Leaving  this  institution  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  good  classical  scholar,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Erlangen  as  a  student 
of  theology.  Here  his  jovial,  reckless 
temperament,  finding  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere, so  got  the  upperhand  that  he  bare- 
ly succeeded  in  passing  the  necessary  ex- 
amination, in  1780.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  supported 
himself  as  a  private  tutor,  he  was  ordain- 
ed, and  received  a  meagre  situation  as 
teacher  in  the  Academy  at  Lorrach,  with  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a 
year  1  Laboring  patiently  in  this  humble 
position  for  eight  years,  he  was  at  last  re- 
warded by  being  transferred  to  the  Gym- 
namum  at  Carlsruhe,  with  the  rank  of  Sub- 
Deacon.  Hither,  the  Markgraf  Frederick 
of  Baden,  attracted  by  the  warmth,  simpli- 
city, and  genial  humor  of  the  man,  came 
habitually  to  listen  to  his  sermons.  He 
found  himself,  without  seeking  it,  in  the 
path  of  promotion,  and  his  life  thenceforth 
was  a  series  of  sure  and  moderate  suc- 
cesses. His  expectations,  indeed,  were  so 
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humble  that  they  were  alwajs  exceeded 
by  his  rewards.  When  Baden  became  a 
Grand  Duchy,  with  a  constitutional  form 
of  government,  it  required  much  per- 
suasion to  induce  him  to  accept  the  rank 
of  Prelate,  with  a  seat  in  the  Upper 
House.  His  friends  were  disappointed, 
that,  with  bis  readiness  and  fluent  power 
of  speech,  he  took  so  little  part  in  the 
legislative  proceedings.  To  one  who  re- 
proached him  for  this  timidity  he  naively 
wrote,  —  "  Oh,  you  have  a  right  to  talk : 
you  are  the  son  of  Pastor  N.  in  X.  Be- 
fore you  were  twelve  years  old,  you  heard 
yourself  called  Mr.  Grottlieb ;  and  when 
you  went  with  your  father  down  the 
street,  and  the  judge  or  a  notary  met 
you,  they  took  off  their  hats,  you  waiting 
for  your  lather  to  return  the  greeting,  be- 
fore you  even  lifted  your  cap.  But  I,  as 
you  well  know,  grew  up  as  the  son  of  a 
poor  widow  in  Hansen ;  and  when  I  ac- 
companied my  mother  to  Schopfheim  or 
Basle,  and  we  happened  to  meet  a  notary, 
she  conunanded,  *  Peter,  jerk  your  cap 
ofi*,  there  's  a  gentleman!' — but  when 
the  judge  or  the  counsellor  appeared,  she 
called  out  to  me,  when  they  were  twenty 
paces  off,  '  Peter,  stand  still  where  you 
are,  and  off  with  your  cap  quick,  the  Lord 
Judge  is  comin' ! '  Now  you  can  easily 
imagine  how  I  feel,  when  I  recall  those 
times,— and  I  recall  them  often,— sitting 
in  the  Chamber  among  Barons,  Coun- 
sellors of  State,  Ministers,  and  Grenerals, 
with  Counts  and  Princes  of  the  reigning 
House  before  me."  Hebel  may  have  felt 
that  rank  is  but  the  guinea-stamp,  but  he 
never  would  have  dared  to  speak  it  out 
with  the  defiant  independence  of  Bums. 
Socially,  however,  he  was  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic in  his  tastes ;  and  his  chief  objec- 
tion to  accepting  the  dignity  of  Prelate 
was  the  fear  that  it  might  restrict  his 
intercourse  with  humbler  friends. 

His  ambition  appears  to  have  been 
mainly  confined  to  his  theological  labors, 
and  he  never  could  have  dreamed  that 
his  afler-fame  was  to  rest  upon  a  few  po- 
ems in  a  rough  mountain-dialect,  written 
to  beguile  his  intense  longing  for  the  wild 
scenery  of  his  early  home.     After  his 


transfer  to  Carlsruhe,  he  remained  seT- 
eral  years  absent  frdm  the  Black  Forest; 
and  the  pictures  of  its  dark  hills,  its  se- 
cluded valleys,  and  their  rude,  warm- 
hearted, and  unsophbticated  inhabitants, 
became  more  and  more  fresh  and  lively 
in  his  memory.  Distance  and  absence 
turned  the  quaint  dialect  to  music,  and 
out  of  this  xnild  home-sickness  grew  the 
Alemannic  poems.  A  healthy  oyster  nev- 
er produces  a  pearL 

These  poems,  written  in  the  years  1801 
and  1802,  were  at  first  circulated  in  man- 
uscript among  the  author's  friends.  He 
resisted  the  proposal  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish them,  until  the  prospect  of  pecuniary 
advantage  decided  him  to  issue  an  anony- 
mous edition.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment was  so  positive  that  in  the  course 
of  five  years  four  editions  appeared, — 
a  great  deal  for  those  days.  Not  only 
among  hb  native  Alemanni,  and  in  Baden 
and  Wiirtemberg,  where  the  dialect  was 
more  eamly  understood,  but  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  from  poets  and  scholars, 
came  messages  of  praise  and  apprecia- 
tion. Jean  Paul  (Richter)  was  one  of 
Hebel's  first  and  warmest  admirers.  *'  Our 
Alemannic  poet,"  he  wrote,  "  has  life  and 
feeling  for  everything, — the  open  heart, 
the  open  arms  of  love ;  and  every  star 
and  every  flower  are  human  in  his  sight 
....  In  other,  better  words,— the  even- 
ing-glow of  a  lovely,  peaceful  soul  slum- 
bers upon  all  the  hills  he  bids  arise ;  for 
the  flowers  of  poetry  he  substitutes  the 
flower-goddess  Poetry  herself;  he  sets  to 
his  lips  the  Swiss  Alp-horn  of  youthful 
longing  and  joy,  while  pointing  with  the 
other  hand  to  the  sunset -gleam  of  the 
lofly  glaciers,  and  dissolved  in  prayer,  as 
the  sound  of  the  chapel -bells  is  flung 
down  from  the  mountains." 

Contrast  this  somewhat  confused  rhap- 
sody with  the  clear,  predse,  yet  genial 
words  wherewith  Goethe  welcomed  the 
new  poet  He  instantly  seized,  weighed 
in  the  fine  balance  of  his  ordered  mind, 
and  valued  with  nice  discrimination,  those 
qualities  of  Hebel's  genius  which  had  but 
stirred  the  splendid  chaos  of  Richter  with 
an  emotion  of  vague  delight    **  The  au- 
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tbor  of  these  poemA,"  says  he,  in  the  Jena 
"  Literaturzeitung,"  (1804,)  "  is  about  to 
achieve  a  place  of  his  own  on  the  Ger- 
man Parnassus.  His  talent  manifests  it- 
self in  two  opposite  directions.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  observes  with  a  fresh,  cheer- 
ful glance  those  objects  of  Nature  which 
express  their  life  in  positive  existence,  in 
growth  and  in  motion,  (objects  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  lifeless^)  and  there- 
by approaches  the  field  of  descriptive  po- 
etry ;  yet  he  succeeds,  by  his  happy  per- 
sonifications, in  lifting  his  pictures  to  a 
loftier  plane  of  Art  On  the  other  hand, 
he  inclines  to  the  didactic  and  the  alle- 
gorical ;  but  here,  also,  the  same  power  of 
personification  comes  to  his  aid,  and  as,  in 
the  one  case,  he  finds  a  soul  for  his  bodies, 
■Oy  in  the  other,  he  finds  a  body  for  his 
iools.  As  the  ancient  poets,  and  others 
who  have  been  developed  through  a  plastic 
sentiment  for  Art,  introduce  loflier  spir- 
its, related  to  the  gods,~such  as  n}inphs, 
diyads,  and  hamadryads,  —  in  the  place 
of  rocks,  fountains,  and  trees :  so  the  au- 
thor transforms  these  objects  into  peas- 
ants, and  countrifies  \yerhauert\  the  uni- 
verse in  the  most  nalv€y  quaint,  and  genial 
manner,  until  the  landscape,  in  which  we 
nevertheless  always  recognize  the  human 
figure,  seems  to  become  one  with  man  in 
the  cheerful  enchantment  exercised  upon 
onr  fancy." 

This  is  entirely  correct,  as  a  poetic 
characterization.  Uebel,  however,  pos- 
•esses  the  additional  merit — no  slight  one, 
either — of  giving  faithful  expression  to 
the  thoughts,  emotions,  and  passions  of 
the  simple  people  among  whom  his  child- 
hood was  passed.  The  hearty  native  kind- 
nen,  the  tenderness,  hidden  under  a  rough 
exterior,  the  lively,  droll,  unformed  fancy, 
the  timidity  and  the  boldness  of  love,  the 
tendency  to  yield  to  temptation,  and  the 
unfeigned  piety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Black  Forest,  are  all  reproduced  in  his 
poems.  To  say  that  they  teach,  more 
or  less  directly,  a  wholesome  morality,  is 
bot  indifferent  praise ;  for  morality  is  the 
cheap  veneering  wherewith  would-be  po- 
ets attempt  to  conceal  the  lack  of  the  true 
fiwulty.  We  prefer  to  let  our  readers 
VOL.  iz.  28 


judge  for  themselves  concerning  this  feat- 
ure of  Hebel's  poetry. 

The  Alemannic  dialect,  we  have  said, 
is  at  first  harsh  to  the  ear.  It  requires, 
indeed,  not  a  little  practice,  to  perceive 
its  especial  beauties;  since  these  consist 
in  certain  quaint,  playful  inflections  and 
elisions,  which,  like  the  speech  of  chil- 
dren, have  a  fresh,  natural,  simple  charm 
of  their  own.  The  changes  of  pronun- 
ciation, in  German  words,  are  curious. 
K  becomes  a  Ught  guttural  cA,  and  a 
great  number  of  monosyllabic  words  — 
especially  those  ending  in  ut  and  Hh  — 
receive  a  peculiar  twist  from  the  intro- 
duction of  e  or  ei:  as  gut^  fiiih^  which 
become  guet^  frUeih,  This  seems  to  be 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  South-Ger- 
man dialects,  though  in  none  is  it  so  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  Alemannic.  The  change 
of  ist  into  isch,  hast  into  heschj  ich  into  t, 
dich  into  de,  etc.,  is  much  more  widely 
spread,  among  the  peasantry,  and  is  read- 
ily learned,  even  by  the  foreign  reader. 
But  a  good  German  scholar  would  be 
somewhat  puzzled  by  the  consoHdation 
of  several  abbreviated  words  into  a  sin- 
gle one,  which  occurs  in  almost  every 
Alemannic  sentence :  for  instance,  in 
woni  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
recognizing  too  ich  ;  sdgene  does  not  sug- 
gest $age  Vinen^  nor  uffeme,  auf  einem. 

These  angularities  of  the  dialect  ren- 
der the  translation  of  Hebel's  poems  in- 
to a  foreign  language  a  work  of  great 
difficulty.  In  the  absence  of  any  Eng- 
lish dialect  which  possesses  correspond- 
ing features,  the  peculiar  quaintness  and 
raciness  which  they  confer  must  inevita- 
bly be  lost  Fresh,  wild,  and  lovely  as  the 
Schwarzwald  heather,  they  are  equally 
apt  to  die  in  transplanting.  How  much 
they  lose  by  being  converted  into  classi- 
cal Grerman  was  so  evident  to  us  (fancy, 
«*  Scots  who  have  with  Wallace  bled  "  I) 
that  wo  at  first  shrank  from  the  experi- 
ment of  reproducing  them  in  a  language 
still  farther  removed  from  the  original 
Certainly,  classical  English  would  not 
answer ;  the  individual  soul  of  the  poems 
could  never  be  recognized  in  such  a  garfow 
The  tongue  of  Bums  can  be  spoken  only 
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by  a  born  Scot;  and  onr  Yankee,  which 
is  rather  a  grotesque  English  than  a  dia- 
lect, is  nnfortunately  so  associated  with 
the  coarse  and  the  farcicid  —  Lowell's 
little  poem  of  "  'Zekel's  Courtship*  be- 
ing the  single  exception  —  that  it  seems 
hardly  adapted  to  the  simple  and  tender 
&ncies  of  HebeL  Like  the  comedian 
whose  one  serious  attempt  at  tragic  act- 
ing was  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter, 
as  an  admirable  burlesque,  the  reader 
might,  in  such  a  case,  persist  in  seeing 
fun  where  sentiment  was  intended. 

In  this  dilemma,  it  occurred  to  us  that 
the  common,  rude  form  of  the  English 
language,  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  uned- 
ucated eyer3rwhere,  without  reference  to 
provincial  idioms,  might  possibly  be  the 
best  medium.  It  offers,  at  least,  the  ad- 
vantage of  simplicity,  of  a  directness  of 
expression  which  overlooks  grammatical 
rules,  of  natural  pathos,  even,  —  and 
therefore,  so  far  as  these  traits  go,  may 
reproduce  them  without  detracting  seri- 
ously from  the  original.  Those  other 
qualities  of  the  poems  which  spring  from 
the  character  of  the  people  of  whom  and 
for  whom  they  were  written  must  de- 
pend, for  their  recognition,  on  the  sym- 
pathetic insight  of  the  reader.  We  can 
only  prombe  him  the  utmost  fidelity  in 
the  translation,  having  taken  no  other 
liberty  than  the  substitution  of  common 
idiomatic  phrases,  peculiar  to  our  lan- 
guage, for  corresponding  phrases  in  the 
other.  The  original  metre,  in  every  in- 
stance, has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  poems,  only  fifly-nine  in  number, 
consist  principally  of  short  songs  or  pas- 
torab,  and  narratives.  The  latter  are 
written  in  hexameter,  but  by  no  means 
classic  in  form.  It  is  a  rough,  irregular 
metre,  in  which  the  trochees  preponder- 
ate over  the  dactyls :  many  of  the  lines, 
in  fiEUit,  would  not  bear  a  critical  scansion. 
We  have  not  scrupled  to  imitate  this  ir- 
regularity, as  not  inconsistent  with  the 
plain,  ungnunmatical  speech  of  the  char- 
acters introduced,  and  the  homely  air  of 
even  the  most  imaginative  passages.  The 
opening  poem  is  a  charmingly  wayward 
.  idyl,  caUed  «  The  Meadow,"  (DU  Wiese,) 


the  name  of  a  mountain-fitream,  which, 
rinng  in  the  Feldberg,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Black  Forest,  flows  past  Hansen,  He- 
bel's  eariy  home,  on  its  way  to  the  Rhine. 
An  extract  from  it  will  illustrate  what 
Jean  Paul  calls  the  "hazardous  bold- 
ness" of  Hebel's  personifications:^ 

Beautifol  "Meadow,"  daughter  o*  Feldberg,  I 

welcome  and  greet  you. 
Listen:  I  *m  goia*  to  sing  a  song,  and  all  in 

y*r  honor, 
Makin*  a  music  beside  ye,  follerin*  wherever 

you  wander. 
Bom  unbeknown  in  the  rocky,  hidden  heart 

o*  the  mountain, 
Suckled  o*  clouds  and  fogs,  and  weaned  by 

the  waters  o'  heaven, 
There  3ron  slep*  like  a  babblin*  baby,  a-kep* 

in  the  bed-room, 
Secret,  and  tenderly  cared-for:  and  eye  o* 

man  never  saw  yon, — 
Never  peeked  through  a  key-hole  and  saw 

my  little  girl  sleepin* 
Sound  in  her  chamber  o*  crystal,  rocked  in 

her  cradle  o*  silver. 
Neither  an  ear  o*  man  ever  listened  to  hear 

her  a-breathin\ 
No,  nor  her  voice  all   alone  to   herself  a- 

laughin*  or  cryin\ 
Only  the  close  little  Bpirits  that  know  every 

passage  and  entrance. 
In  and  out  dodgin*,  they  brought  ye  up  and 

teached  ye  to  toddle, 
Gev*  you  a  cheerful  natur*,  and  lamt  you 

how  to  be  useful: 
Yes,  and  their  words  did  n^t  go  into  one  ear 

and  out  at  the  t'other. 
Stand  on  your  slippery  feet  as  soon  as  may 

be,  and  use  *em. 
That  you  do,  as  you  slyly  creep  from  your 

chamber  o*  crystal 
Out  0*   doors,  barefoot,   and   squint    up  to 

heaven,  mischievously  sroilin*. 
Oh,  but  you  *re  pretty,  my  darlin',  y'r  eyes 

have  a  beautiful  sparkle! 
Is  n*t  it  nice,  out  o*  doors  ?  you  did  n*t  gnees 

*t  was  so  pleasant? 
Listen,  the  leaves  is  rustlin*,  and  listen,  the 

birdies  a-singinM 
"Yes,"  says  you,  "but  I  ♦m  goin*  ftirder,  and 

ean*t  stay  to  hear  *m : 
Pleasant,  truly,  *s  my  way,  and  more  so  tiie 

fhrder  I  travel." 

Only  see  how  spry  my  little  one  is  at  her 
jumpin* ! 

"Ketch  me!"  she  shouts,  in  her  taiiy  —  "if 
you  want  me,  foller  and  ketch  me ! " 

Every  minute  she  turns  and  jumps  in  an- 
other direction. 
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Tbtre,  70a  11  &I1  from  the  bankl    Ton lee, 

she  *B  done  it:  I  said  so. 
Did  n*t  I  sAjr  it?     And  now  she  wobbles 

ftirder  and  farder, 
Creepin*  along  on  all-foore,  then  off  on  her 

legs  the  *•  a-toddlln*, — 
Slips  in  the  boshes, —  ** Hunt  me!**  — and 

there,  on  a  sudden,  she  peeks  out 
Wait,  I  *m  a-cominM     Back  0*  the  trees  I 

hear  her  a-callin*: 
**  Guess  where  I  am !  ** — she  *s  whims  of  her 

own,  a  plenty,  and  keeps  *em. 
Bat,  as  you  go,  yon  're  growin*  han*somer, 

bigger,  and  stronger. 
Where  the  breath  o*  y*r  breathin*  &lls,  the 

meadows  is  g^ener. 
Fresher   o*  color,  right    and   left,  and   the 

weeds  and  the  grasses 
Sprovt  up  as  juicy  as  can  be,  and  posies  0* 

loveliest  colors 
Blossom  as  brightly  as  wink,  and  bees  come 

and  suck  *em. 
Water -wagtails  come  tiltin*,  —  and,   look! 

there  *s  the  geese  0*  the  Tillage! 
All  are  a-comin'  to  see  you,  and  all  want  to 

give  you  a  welcome; 
Yes,  and  you  *re  kind   0*  heart,  and  yon 

pratde  to  all  of  *em  kindly: 
'^Come,  you  well-behaved  creeturs,  eat  and 

drink  what  I  bring  you, — 
I  moat  be  off  and  away:  God  bless  yon,  well- 
behaved  creeturs !  **  * 

The  poet  follows  the  stream  through 
her  whole  coone,  neyer  dropping  the 
figure,  which  is  adapted,  wi^  infinite 
adroitnesi,  and  with  die  play  of  a  fancy 
as  wayward  and  unrestrained  as  her  own 
waters,  to  all  her  changing  aspects.  Be- 
side the  Catholic  chapel  of  Faii^Beeches 
she  pauses  to  listen  to  the  mass ;  bat  far- 
ther down  the  valley  becomes  an  apos- 
tate, and  attends  the  Lutheran  service  in 

•  As  the  reader  of  German  may  be  curious 
to  see  a  specimen  of  the  original,  we  give  this 
last  passage,  which  contains,  in  a  brief  compass, 
many  distinctive  features  of  the  Alemannic 


"  9^  so  loeg  me  doeh,  wis  eha  ml  MetddeH  springe ! 
*  Chnmieeh  mi  ttber,'  sdta  and  Isoht,  *  and  witt 

ml,aibolmi!' 
AQ*   iril   «n   andere  Weg,   and  alliwil   aaderi 

SprUngU! 
Van  m«r  nit  0el  Rdnli  sb ! -^Do  h«mmer%  i  sags  k>~ 
Hani's  denn  nit  gsdt  ?    Dock  gauckelet's  wlteis 

and  witers, 
Grobkt  nf  aOe  Tlsren,  and  steUi  si  wleder  af 

d'  Bdnll, 
SeUkft  in  d'  HItnt— ka  soek  ■w's  ^*  -  dart 

gasgalei's  use, 


the  Husemer  church.  Stronger  and  state- 
lier grown,  she  trips  along  with  the  step 
of  a  maiden  conscious  of  her  own  beauty, 
and  the  poet  clothes  her  in  the  costume 
of  an  Alemannic  bride,  with  a  green  kir- 
tle  of  a  hundred  folds,  and  a  stomacher 
of  Milan  gauze,  *'  like  a  loose  cloud  on 
a  mOTning  sky  in  spring-time."  Thus 
equipped,  she  wanders  at  will  over  the 
broader  meadows,  around  the  feet  of 
vineyard-hills,  visits  villages  and  church- 
es, or  stops  to  gossip  with  the  lusty  young 
millers.  But  the  woman's  destiny  is  be- 
fore her ;  she  cannot  escape  it ;  and  the 
time  b  drawing  near  when  her  wild,  sing- 
ing, pastoral  being  shall  be  absorbed  in 
that  of  the  strong  male  stream,  the  brigfit- 
eyed  son  of  the  Alps,  who  has  come  so 
hx  to  woo  and  win  her. 

Daughter  o*  Feldbeig,  half-^nd-half  I  *ve  got 

a  suspicion 
How  as  you  *ve  virtues  and  fkults  enough  now 

to  choose  ye  a  husband. 
Castin*  y*r  eyes  down,  are  you?    Pickin*  and 

plattin*  y*r  ribbons? 
Don*t  be  so  foolish,  wench!  — She  thinks  I 

know  nothin*  about  it. 
How  she  *s  already  engaged,  and  each  is 

a-waitin*  for  t*  other. 
Don*t  I  know  him,  my  darlin*,  the   lusty 

young  fellow,  y'r  sweetheart? 

Over  powerfbl  rocks,  and  through  the  hedges 

and  thickets, 
Right  away  from  the  snowy  Swiss  mountains 

he  plunges  at  Rheineck 
Down  to  the  lake,  and  straight  ahead  swims 

through  it  to  Constance, 
Sayin':  "'T  's  no  use  o'  talking  1*11  have 

the  gal  I  *m  engaged  to ! " 

Wart,  i  ehomm !    Drnf  itMtf  met  wiedar  hinter 

d«mame: 
<  tioCh  wo  bin  1  ies !  *  —  and  bet  fl  nrfg«  Phatest. 
Aber  w1«  de  goseh,  winch  lichtll  grdsMr  and 

sohSner. 
Wo  dl  Uebligen  Othem  wdht,  st  flrbi  it  <tor  lUse 
OrUener  reehts  and  Unlu,  es  sttfbn  in  saftlgt 

Triebe 
Gras  and  ChxQter  af,  ts  stShn  in  fHaebere  Gstalte 
VSrMgi  BlUamU  do,  and  d'  InmiU  ebttnunea  and 

sage. 
'B  WaanntelsU  ehannt,  and  Incg  doeh,  's  Wall 

ToTodtnan! 
AHm  wtU  dl  bMjhaora,  oad  AIIm  wIU  dl  Ugrtlsss, 
Und  di  frttndllg  Hm  gU  alto  flrUndUgl  lUde  t 
*Ch«mnMt  ihr  ordllgt  TblsrU,  do  bendtr,  SMSt 

and  trinket ! 
WUsngohtmlWsf,as«»tl,lhrordUiiTblSfllt*'* 
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But,  as  he  reaches  Stein,  he  goes  a  little 

more  slowlj, 
Leayin*  the  lake  where  he  *&  decently  washed 

his  feet  and  his  body. 
Diessenhofen  don*t  please  hlm| — no,  nor  the 

convent  beside  it 
For*ard  he  goes  to  Schaffhansen,  onto  the 

rocks  at  the  comer; 
There  he  says:  *^  It  *s  no  use  o*  talkin\  I  *11 

git  to  my  sweetheart: 
Body  and  life  I  '11  stake,  cravat  and  em- 
broidered suspenders.'* 
Woop !  bat  he  jumps !  And  now  he  talks  to 

hisself,  goin'  furder, 
Giddy,  belike,  in  his  head,  but  poshes  for- 

'ard  to  Rheinau, 
Eglisau,  and  Kaiserstuhl,  and  Zorzach,  and 

Waldshut,— 
All  are  behind  him,  passin'  one  village  after 

another 
Down  to  Grenzach,  and  out  on  the  broad  and 

beautiful  bottoms 
Kigh  nnto  Basle;  and  there  he  must  stop 

and  look  after  his  license. 


Look!  is  n't  that  y'r  bridegroom  arcomin' 
down  yonder  to  meet  you?  — 

Yes,  it 's  him,  it 's  him,  I  hear  *t,  for  his  voice 
is  so  jolly  I 

Yes,  it  's  him,  it  *s  him,  with  his  eyes  as 
blue  as  the  heavens, 

With*his  Swiss  knee-breeches  o'  green,  and 
Bdspenders  o'  velvet. 

With  his  shirt  o'  the  color  o'  pearl,  and  bat- 
tons  o'  cr}'stal. 

With  his  powerful  loins,  and  his  sturdy  back 
and  his  shoulders. 

Grand  in  his  gait,  commandin',  beautifUl, 
free  in  his  motions. 

Frond  as  a  Basle  Councilman,  —  yes,  it  's 
the  big  boy  o'  Gothard  I  * 

The  daring  with  which  Hebel  cowitrir 
fits  (or,  rather,  yarmertze^,  to  translate 
Groethe's  word  more  literally)  the  spirit 
of  natural  objects,  carrying  his  personi- 
fications to  that  point  where  the  imagi- 
native borders  on  the  grotesque,  is  per- 
haps his  strongest  characteristic.  His 
poetic  faculty,  putting  on  its  Alemannic 
costume,  seems  to  abdicate  all  ambition 
of  moving  in  a  higher  sphere  of  society, 
but  within  the  bounds  it  has  chosen  al- 
lows itself  the  utmost  range  of  capricious 
enjoyment  In  another  pastoral,  called 
<'  The  Oatmeal  Porridge,"  he  takes  the 
grain  which  the  peasant  has  sown,  makes 
♦  TheBhine. 


it  a  sentient  creature,  and  carries  it 
through  the  processes  of  germination, 
growth,  and  bloom,  without  once  drop- 
ping the  figure  or  introducing  an  incon- 
gruous epithet.  It  is  not  only  a  child, 
but  a  child  of  the  Black  Forest,  uttering 
its  hopes,  its  anxieties,  and  its  joys  in 
the  familiar  dialect  The  beetle,  in  his 
eyes,  becomes  a  gross,  hard-headed  boor, 
carrying  his  sacks  of  blossom-meal,  and 
drinking  his  mug  of  XX  morning-dew ; 
the  stork  parades  about  to  show  his  red 
stockings ;  the  spider  is  at  once  machin- 
ist and  civil  engineer ;  and  even  the  sun, 
moon,  and  morning-star  are  not  secure 
from  the  poet's  familiarities.  In  his  pas- 
toral of"  The  Field- Watchmen,"  he  ven- 
tures to  say,  — 

Mister  Schoolmaster  Moon,  with  y'r  forehead 

wrinkled  with  teachin'. 
With  y'r  face  full  o'  lamin',  a  plaster  stock 

on  y'r  cheek-bone, 
Say,  do  y'r  children  mind  ye,  and  lam  their 

psalm  and  their  texes? 

We  much  fear  that  this  over-quaint- 
ness  of  fancy,  to  which  the  Alemannic 
dialect  gives  such  a  racy  flavor,  and  which 
belongs,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  speak  that  dialect,  can- 
not be  successfiilly  clothed  in  an  English 
dress.  Let  us  try,  therefore,  a  little  po- 
em, the  sentiment  whereof  is  of  universal 
application :  — 

^        THE  CONTENTED  FAKMEB. 

I  GUESS  I  '11  take  my  pouch,  and  fill 
My  pipe  just  once,  —  yes,  that  I  will ! 
Turn  out  my  plough  and  home'ards  go: 
Buck  thinks,  enough  's  been  done,  I  know. 

Why,  when  the  Emperor's  council 's  done. 
And  he  can  hunt,  and  have  his  fun. 
He  stops,  I  gniess,  at  any  tree. 
And  fills  his  pipe  as  well  as  me. 

But  smokin*  does  him  littie  good: 
He  can't  have  all  things  as  he  would. 
His  crown  's  a  precious  weight,  at  that: 
It  is  n't  like  my  old  straw  hat 

He  gits  a  deal  o'  tin,  no  doubt, 
But  all  the  more  he  pays  it  out; 
And  eveiywheres  they  beg  and  crj 
Heaps  more  than  he  can  satisQr. 
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And  when,  to  bm  that  nothin*  *•  wrong, 
He  plagues  hisself  the  whole  day  long, 
And  thinks,  **  I  gness  I  *ve  fixed  it  now,'* 
Kohody  thanks  him,  anyhow. 

And  so,  when  in  his  bloody  cIo*et 
The  Gineral  out  o*  battle  goes, 
He  takes  his  pooch,  too,  I  *U  agree, 
And  fills  his  pipe  aa  well  as  me. 

But  in  the  wild  and  dieadfle  fight, 
His  pipe  don*t  taste  exackly  right: 
He  *s  galloped  here  and  galloped  there, 
And  things  a*n*t  pleasant,  anywhere. 


And  sich  a  onrsin*:  *'Thander!  **  "Hell!  " 
And  "Devil! "  (worse  nor  I  can  tell:) 
His  grannydiers  in  blood  lay  down, 
And  yonder  smokes  a  bomin*  town. 

And  when,  a-travellin*  to  the  Fairs, 
The  merchant  goes  with  all  his  wares, 
He  takes  a  pooch  o*  th*  best,  I  guess. 
And  fills  and  smokes  his  pipe,  no  less. 

Poor  devil,  't  is  n*t  good  for  you ! 
With  all  y'r  gold,  you  ♦ve  trouble,  too. 
Twice  two  is  four,  if  stocks  'U  rise: 
I  see  the  figgers  in  your  eyes. 

It 's  hmny,  worry,  tare  and  tret; 
Te  ha*n't  enough,  the  more  ye  get,— 
And  could  n*t  use  it,  if  ye  had : 
Ko  wonder  that  y*r  pipe  tastes  bad  I 

But  good,  thank  QodI  and  wholesome  *s 

mine: 
The  bottom-wheat  is  growin*  fine. 
And  God,  o*  momin*s,  sends  the  dew, 
And  sends  his  breath  o*  blessin*,  too. 

Andf  home,  there  *8  Nancy  bustlin*  round: 
The  supper  *s  ready,  I  *11  be  bound. 
And  youngsteri  waitin*.    Lord !  I  vow 
I  dnnno  which  is  smartest,  now. 

My  pipe  tastes  good;  the  reason  *s  plain: 
(I  guess  I  Ml  fill  it  once  again :) 
With  cheerful  heart,  and  jolly  mood, 
And  goin*  home,  all  things  is  good. 

Hebel'fl  narrative  poems  abound  with 
the  wayward  pranks  of  a  fancy  which 
teems  a  little  too  restive  to  be  entirely 
controlled  by  his  artistic  sense ;  bat  they 
possess  much  dramatic  truth  and  power. 
He  delights  in  the  supernatural  element, 
but  approaches  it  from  the  gentler  human 
side.  In  "  The  Carbuncle,"  only,  we  find 
Minething  of  that  weird,  uncanny  atmo^ 


phere  which  casts  its  glamour  around  the 
**  Tam  O*  Shanter"  of  Bums.  A  more 
satisfactory  illustration  of  his  peculiar 
qualities  is  "  The  Ghost's  Visit  on  the 
Feldbei^g,*  —  a  story  told  by  a  loafer  of 
Basle  to  a  group  of  beer-drinkers  in  the 
tavern  at  Todtnau,  a  little  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountam.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  of  Hebel's  poems,  and 
we  therefore  translate  it  entire.  The 
superstition  that  a  child  bom  on  Sunday 
has  the  power  of  seeing  spirits  is  univer- 
sal among  the  Grerman  peasantry. 


THE  GHOSTS  VISIT  ON  THE  FELD- 
BEBQ. 

Habk  3re,  fellows  o*  Todtnau,  if  ever  I  told 

you  the  Scythe-Ghost* 
Was  a  spirit  of  Evil,  I  've  now  got  a  different 

story. 
Out  of  the  town  am  I, — yes,  that  I  *n  honestly 

own  to, — 
Belated  to  merchants,  at  seven  tables  free  to 

take  pot-luck. 
But  I  *m  a  Sunday^s  child ;  and  wherever 

the  ghosts  at  the  cross-roads 
Stand  in  the  air,  in  vaults,  and  cellars,  and 

out-o*-way  places,  — 
Guardin*  hidden  money  with  eyes  like  fieiy 

sauce-pans, 
Washin*  with  bitter  tears  the  spot  where  some- 
body *s  murdered, 
Shovellin*  the  dirt,  and  scratchin*  it  over  with 

nails  all  so  bloody,  — 
Clear  as  day  I  can  see,  when  it  lightens.  Ugh  I 

how  they  whimper! 
Also,  whenever  with  beautifrd  Une  eyes  the 

heavenly  angels. 
Deep  in  the  night,  in  sflent,  sleepin*  villages 

wander, 
Peekin*  in  at  the  windows,  and  talkin*  together 

so  pleasant, 
Smilin'  one  at  the  t*other,  and  settin*  outside 

o*  the  house-doors. 
So  that  the  pious  folks  shall  take  no  harm 

while  they  're  sleepin' : 
Then  ag*in,  when  in  couples  or  threes  they 

walk  in  the  grave-yard, 
Talkin*  in  this  like:  "There  a  iiUthfnl  mother 

islayin*; 


•  DtngU-OtUi,  literally, "  Whetting-Splrif 
The  exact  meaning  of  dtngtin  is  to  sharpen  a 
sc3rthe  by  hammering  the  edge  <if  the  bhida, 
which  was  practised  beibrs  whetstones  came 
in  use. 
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And  here  *•  a  man  that  was  poor,  but  took  no 

advantage  o*  no  one: 
Take  your  rest,  for  you  *re  tired, — we  '11  waken 

ye  up  when  the  time  comes !  ** 
Clearly  I  see  by  the  light  o*  the  stars,  and  I 

hear  them  a-talkin*. 
Hany  I  know  by  their  names,  and  speak  to, 

whenever  I  meet  'em, 
Gtvt  *em  the  time  o*  day,  and  ask  'em,  and 

answer  their  questions. 
"How  do  ye  do?"    "How's  y'r  watch?" 

"  Praise  God,  it 's  tolerable,  thank  you  I " 
Believe  it,  or  not!   Well,  once  on  a  time  my 

cousin,  he  sent  me 
Over  to  Todtnau,  on  businesa  with  all  sorts  o' 

troublesome  people. 
Where  you  've  coffee  to  drink,  and  biscuit 

they  give  you  to  soak  in 't. 
"  Don't  you  stop  on  the  road,  nor  gabble 

whatever  comes  foremost," 
Hooted  my  cousin  at  startin', "  nor  don't  yon 

let  go  o'  your  snuff-box, 
Leavm'  it  round  in  the  tavern,  as  gentlemen 

do,  for  the  next  time." 
Up  and  away  I  went,  and  all  that  my  cousin 

he  'd  ordered 
Fairly  and  squarely  I  fixed.    At  the  sign  o* 

the  Eagle  in  Todtnau 
Set  for  a  while ;  then,  sure  o'  my  way,  tramped 

off  ag'in,  home'ards, 
ITigh  by  the  village,  I  reckoned,— but  found 

myself  dimbin'  the  Feldberg, 
Lured  by  the  birdies,  and  down  by  the  brooks 

the  beautiful  posies: 
That 's  a  weakness  o'  nUne,— I  run  like  a  fool 

after  such  things. 
Now  it  was  dusk,  and  the  birdies  hushed  up, 

settin'  still  on  the  branches. 
Hither  and  yonder  a  starlie  stuck  its  head 

through  the  darkness, 
Peekin'  out,  as  oncertain  whether  the  sun  was 

in  bed  yet, — 
Whether  it  might  n't  come,  and  called  to  the 

other  ones :  "  Come  now  1 " 
Then  I  knowed  I  was  lost,  and  laid  myself 

down, — I  was  weary : 
There,  you  know,  there  's  a  hut,  and  I  found 

an  armitil  o'  straw  in  't 
*'Here  's  a  go!  "  I  thinks  to  myself;  " and  I 

wish  I  was  safely 
Cuddled  in  bed  to  home, — or 't  was  midnight, 

and  some  little  spirit 
Somewhere  popped  out,  as  o'  nights  when  it 's 

twelve  they  're  accustomed, 
Passin'  the  time  with  me,  friendly,  till  winds 

that  blow  early  o*  momin's 
Blow  out  the  heavenly  lights,  and  I  see  the 

way  back  to  the  village." 
Kow,  as  thinkin'  in  this  like,  I  felt  all  over  my 

watch-fiuse, — 
Dark  as  pitch  all  around,  —  and  folt  with  my 

finger  the  hour-hand, 


Found  it  was  nigh  onto  *leven,  and  hauled  my 

pipe  firom  my  pocket, 
Thinkin':  "Maybe  a  bit  of  a  smoke  '11  keep 

me  fh>m  snoozin'  " : 
Thunder!  all  of  a  sudden  beside  me  was  two 

of  'em  talkin', 
Like  as  they  'd  business  together!    Tou  'd 

better  believe  that  I  listened. 
^  Say,  a'n't  I  late  a-comin'  ?    Because  there 

was,  over  in  Mambach, 
Dyin',  a  girl  with  pains  in  the  bones  and  ter- 
rible foveri 
Now,  but  she  's  easy !  I  held  to  her  mouth  the 

drink  o'  departure. 
So  that  the  sufferin*  ceased,  and  sofUy  lowered 

the  eyelids, 
Sajdn*:  *  Sleep,  and  in  peace, — I  '11  waken 

thee  up  when  the  time  comes!* 
Do  me  the  favor,  brother:  fbtch  in  the  basin  o* 

silver 
Water,  ever  so  little:  my  scythe,  as  yon  siBe, 

must  be  whetted." 
"  Whetted  ?"  says  I  to  myself, "  and  a  spirit  ?  " 

and  peeked  firom  the  window. 
Lo  and  behold,  there  sat  a  youngster  with 

wings  that  was  golden; 
White  was  his  mantle,  white,  and  his  girdle 

the  oolor  o'  roses. 
Fair  and  lovely  to  see,  and  beside  him  two 

lights  all  a-bumin*. 
*< All  the  good  spirits,"  says  I,  "Mr.  Angel, 

God  have  you  in  keepin' ! " 
"  Praise  their  Master,  the  Lord,"  said  the  an- 
gel; "  God  thank  you,  as  I  do! " 
**  Take  no  offence,  Mr.  Ghost,  and  by  y'r  good 

leave  and  permission. 
Tell  me,  what  have  you  got  for  to  mow?" 

"  Why,  the  scythe ! "  was  his  answer. 
"Yes,"  says  I,  "for  I  see  it;  and  that  is  my 

question  exackly. 
What  you  're  goin'  to  do  with  the  sc3rthe." 

"  Why,  to  mow  I "  was  his  answer. 
Then  I  ventur'd  to  say:  "  And  that  is  my  ques- 
tion exackly. 
What  you  're  goin*  to  mow,  supposin'  you  're 

willin'  to  tell  me.** 
"Grass!  And  what  is  your  business  so  late  up 

here  in  the  night-time?  ** 
"Nothin*  special,"  I  answered;  "I'm  bum- 
in'  a  little  tobacco. 
Lost  my  way,  or  most  likely  I  'd  be  at  the 

Eagle,  in  Todtnau. 
But  to  come  to  the  subject,  supposin'  it  is  n't 

a  secret. 
Ten  me,  what  do  yon  make  o*  the  grass?  " 

And  he  answered  me:  "  Fodder!  " 
" Don't  understand  it,"  says  I;  "for  the  Lord 

has  no  cows  up  in  heaven." 
''Not  precisely  a  cow,**  he  remarked,  "but 

heif^  and  asses. 
Seest,  up  yonder,  the  star?  "  and  he  pointed 

one  out  with  his  finger. 
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**Thar«  *s  the  aa>  o*  the  CJhristma^Ohikl,  tnd 
FridoUn's  heifers,* 

Breathin*  the  stany  air,  and  waitiu*  for  graM 
that  I  bring  'em : 

Graaa  does  n't  grow  there, — nothin*  grows  but 
the  heavenly  raisins. 

Milk  and  honey  a-ronnin*  in  rivers,  plenty  as 
water: 

But  they  're  particular  cattle, — grass  they 
must  have  every  momin*, 

Moothftils  o*  hay*  and  drink  from  earthly 
ibontains  t^ey  *re  used  to. 

So  for  them  I  *m  a-whettin'  my  scythe,  and 
soon  must  be  mowin* : 

Would  n*t  it  be  worth  while,  if  politely  you  *d 
offer  to  help  me?** 

So  the  angel  he  talked,  and  this  way  I  an- 
swered the  angel: 

**  Hark  ye,  this  it  is,  just:  and  I  *I1  go  wi*  the 
greatest  o*  pleasure. 

Folks  fton  the  town  know  nothin'  about  it: 
we  write  and  we  cipher, 

Eedcon  up  money,  —  that  we  can  do!  —  and 
measure  and  weigh  out, 

Unload,  and  on-load,  and  eat  and  drink  with- 
out any  trouble. 

AH  that  we  want  for  the  belly,  in  kitchen, 
pantiy,  and  cellar, 

Cones  in  lots  through  every  gate,  in  baskets 
and  boxes. 

Buns  in  every  street,  and  cries  at  eveiy  cor- 
ner: 

*B«y  my  cherries! '  and  *  Buy  my  butter!  • 
and  *  Look  at  my  salad ! ' 

*Bny  my  onions! '  and  *Here  's  your  car- 
rots! '  and  'Spinage  and  parsley! ' 

*Lacifer  matches!  Lucifer  matches!'  'Cab- 
bage and  turnips!' 

*  Here  *B  your  umbrellas ! '  *  Caraway-seed  and 
juniper-berries ! 

Cheap  for  cash,  and  all  to  be  traded  for  sugar 
and  coffee !  * 

Say,  Mr.  Angel,  didst  ever  drink  coffee?  and 
how  do  you  like  it?  " 

**  Stop  with  y'r  nonsense ! "  then  he  said,  but 
he  could  n't  help  laughin* ; 

^Ko,  we  drink  but  the  heavenly  air,  and  eat 

nothin*  but  raisins, 
Four  on  a  day  o*  the  week,  and  afterwards  five 
on  a  Sunday. 

Come,  if  you  want  to  go  with  me,  now,  for 
I  *m  off  to  my  mowin', 

Back  o*  Todtnau,  there  on  the  grassy  holt  by 
the  highway." 

*  According  to  an  old  legend,  Fridolin  (a 
finrorite  saint  with  the  Catholic  population  of 
the  Black  Forest)  harnessed  two  young  heif- 
ers to  a  mighty  fir-tree,  and  hauled  it  into  the 
Bhine  near  Sackingen,  thereby  damming  the 
river  and  forcing  it  to  take  a  new  course,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town. 


''Tea,  Mr.  Angd,  that  wiU  I  truly,  ieein' 

you  're  willin* : 
Seems  to  me  that  it  's  cooler:  give  me  y'r 

scythe  for  to  carry: 
Here  's  a  pipe  and  a  pouch,— you  're  welcome 

to  smoke,  if  you  want  to." 
WhUe  I  was  taUdn',  *«Poohoo! "  cried  the 

angel.    A  fiery  man  stood. 
Quicker  than  lightnin',  beside  me.   "  Light  us 

the  way  to  the  village!  " 
Said  he.  And  truly  before  us  marched,  a-bum- 

in*,  the  Poohoo, 
Over  stock  and  rock,  through  the  bushes,  a 

travellin'  torch-light. 
^  Handy,  is  n't  it?  "  laughin',  the  angel  said. 

—  "Whatareyedoin*? 
Why  do  you  nick  at  y'r  flint?    Ton  can  light 

y'r  pipe  at  the  Poohoo. 
Use  him  whenever  you  like:  but  it  seems  to 

me  you  're  a-firightened,  — 
You,  and  a  Sunday 's-child,  as  you  are:  do  yon 

think  he  will  bite  you?  " 
^  No,  he  ha'n't  bit  me;  but  this  you  '11  allow 

me  to  say,  Mr.  Angel, — 
Half-and-half  I  mistrust  him:  besides,  my  to- 
bacco 's  a-bumin'. 
That 's  a  weakness  o'  mine,—  I  'm  albaid  o' 

them  fieiy  creeturs; 
Give  me  seventy  angels,  instead  o'  this  big 

bumin'  devil  1 " 
*<BeaUy,  it  's  dreadfle,"  the  aogel  says  he, 

*'that  men  is  so  silly. 
Fearful  o'  ghosts  and  spectres,  and  skeery 

without  any  reason. 
Two  of  'em  only  is  dangerous,  two  of  'em  hurt- 
ful to  mankind: 
One  of  'em  's  known  by  the  name  o'  Delusion, 

and  Worry  the  t'other. 
Him,  Delusion,  's  a  dweller  in  wine:  from 

cans  and  decanters 
Up  to  the  head  he  rises,  and  turns  your  sense 

to  confusion. 
This  is  the  ghost  that  leads  you  astray  in  for- 

est  and  highway : 
Undermost,  uppermost,  hither  and  yon  the 

ground  is  a-rollin', 
Bridges  bendin',  and  mountains  movin',  and 

everything  double. 
Hark  ye,  keep  out  of  his  way!"    "Aha!" 

I  sa3rs  to  the  angel, 
"  There  you  prick  me,  but  not  to  the  blood:  I 

see  what  you  're  after. 
Sober  am  I,  as  a  judge.  To  be  sure,  I  emptied 

my  tankard 
Once,  at  the  Eagle, — <mee, — and  the  landlord 

'11  tell  you  the  same  thing, 
S*posin'  you  doubt  me.   And  now,  pray,  tell 

me  who  is  the  t'other?" 
"Who  is  the  t'other?    Don't  know  without 

askin '  ?  "  answered  the  angeL 
"He  's  a  terrible  ghost:  the  Lord  forbid  you 

should  meet  him! 
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When  you  waken  eirly,  at  four  or  five  in  the 

momin*, 
There  he  stands  a-waitin'  with  bnniin*  eyes 

at  y'r  bed-side, 
Gives  yon  the  time  o*  day  with  blazin*  switch- 
es and  pinchers: 
Even  prayin*  don't  help,  nor  helps  all  yonr 

Ave  Marias! 
When  yon  beg^n  'em,  he  takes  your  jaws  and 

claps  'em  together; 
Look  to  heaven,  he  comes  and  blinds  y'r  eyes 

with  his  ashes; 
Be  you  hongiy,  and  eat,  he  pizons  y*r  soup 

with  his  wormwood; 
Take  you  a  drink  o'  nights,  he  squeezes  gall 

in  the  tankard; 
Bun  like  a  stag,  he  follows  as  dose  on  y*r  trail 

as  a  blood-hound ; 
Creep  like  a  shadow,  he  whispers:  'Good!  we 

had  best  take  it  easy ' ; 
Kneels  at  y'r  side  in  the  church,  and  sets  at 

y'r  side  in  the  tavern. 
Go  wherever  you  will,  there  's  ghosts  a-hover- 

in'  round  you. 
Shut  your  eyes  in   y'r  bed,  they  mutter: 

*  There  's  no  need  o'  hurry; 
By-and-by  you  can  sleep,  but  listen!  we  've 

somethin'  to  tell  you: 
Have  you  forgot  how  you  stoled?  and  how 

you  cheated  the  orphans? 
Secretly  sinned?  * — and  this,  and  the  t'other; 

and  when  they  have  finished, 
Say  it  over  ag'in,  and  you  get  little  good  o' 

your  slumber," 
So  the  angel  he  talked,  and,  like  iron  under 

the  hammer. 
Sparkled  and  spirted  the  Poohoo.    ^  Sorely,'* 

I  says  to  the  angel, 
"  Bom  on  a  Sunday  was  I,  and  friendly  with 

many  a  preacher, 
Tet  the  Father  protect  me  from  these  I "  Says 

he  to  me,  smilin' : 
*'  Keep  y'r  conscience  pure;  it  is  better  than 

crossin'  and  blessin*. 
Here  we  must  part,  for  y'r  way  turns  off  and 

down  to  the  village. 
Take  the  Poohoo  along,  but  mind!  put  him 

out,  in  the  meadow. 
Lest  he  should  run  in  the  vilhige,  settin*  fire 

to  the  stables. 
God  be  with  you,  and  keep  you ! "   And  then 

says  I:  **Mr.  Angel, 
God,  the  Father,  protect  you  I    Be  sure,  when 

you  come  to  the  city, 
Christmas  evenin',  call,  and  I  'U  hold  it  an 

honor  to  see  you: 
Baisins  I  '11  have  at  your  service,  and  hippo- 
eras,  if  you  like  it 
Chilly  's  the  air,  o'  evenin's,  especially  down 

by  the  river." 
Day  was  breakin'  by  this,  and  right  there  was 

Todtnau  before  me  I 


Past,  and  onward  to  Basle  I  wandered,  i'  the 

shade  and  the  coolness. 
When  into  Mambach  I  come,  they  bore  a  dead 

girl  to  the  grave-yard, 
After  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  fiided  banner  o' 

Heaven, 
With  the  funeral  garlands  upon  her,  with  sob- 
bin'  and  weepin'. 
Ah,  but  she  'd  heard  what  he  said!  he  '11 

waken  her  up  when  the  time  comes. 
Afterwards,  Tuesday  it  was,  I  got  safely  back 

to  my  cousin ; 
But  it  turned  out  as  he  said,— I  'd  somewhere 

forgotten  my  snuff-box  I 

In  this  poem  the  hero  of  the  story  nn- 
coDsciously  describes  himself  by  his  man- 
ner of  telling  it,  —  a  reflective  action  of 
the  dramatic  faculty,  which  Browning, 
among  living  poets,  possesses  in  a  marfc^ 
ed  degree.  The  "  moral "  is  so  skilfully 
inwoven  into  the  substance  of  the  narra- 
tive as  to  conceal  the  appearance  of  de- 
sign, and  the  reader  has  swallowed  the 
pill  before  its  sugar-coating  of  fancy  has 
dissolved  in  his  mouth.  There  are  few  of 
Hebel's  poems  which  were  not  written  for 
the  purpose  of  inculcating  some  wholesome 
lesson,  but  in  none  does  this  object  prom- 
inently appear.  Even  where  it  is  not 
merely  implied,  but  directly  expressed, 
he  contrives  to  give  it  the  air  of  having 
been  accidentally  suggested  by  the  theme. 
In  the  following,  which  is  the  most  point- 
edly didactic  of  all  his  productions,  the 
characteristic  fancy  still  betrays  itself: — 

THE  GUTOE-POST. 

D'  TE  know  the  road  to  th'  bar'l  o'  flour? 

At  break  o'  day  let  down  the  bars, 
And  plough  y'r  wheat-field,  hour  by  hour, 

Till  sundown,  —  yes,  till  shine  o*  stars. 

Ton  peg  away,  the  livelong  day. 
Nor  loaf  about,  nor  gape  around ; 

And  that 's  the  road  to  the  thrashin'-floor, 
And  into  the  kitchen,  I  '11  be  bound ! 

D'  ye  know  the  road  where  dollars  lays  ? 

Follow  the  red  cents,  here  and  there: 
For  if  a  man  leaves  them,  I  guess. 

He  won't  find  dollars  anywhere. 

D'  ye  know  the  road  to  Sunday's  rest? 

Jist  don't  o'  week-days  be  afeard ; 
In  field  and  workshop  do  y'r  best, 

And  Sunday  comes  itself,  I  've  heerd. 
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On  Saturdajs  it  *•  not  fbr  off, 
And  bring*  a  basketful  o*  dieer,  — 

A  roaat,  and  lots  o*  garden-atuff, 
And,  like  as  not,  a  jog  o*  beer! 

D*  ye  know  the  road  to  poverty? 

Torn  in  at  any  tavern-sign: 
Tom  in,  —  it  *8  temptin*  as  can  be: 

There  *8  bran*-new  cards  and  liquor  fine. 

In  the  last  tavern  there  *8  a  sack, 
And,  when  the  cash  y*r  pocket  quits, 

Jist  hang  the  wallet  on  y'r  back, — 
Ton  vagabond !  see  how  it  fits ! 

D*  je  know  what  road  to  honor  leads,  ' 
And  good  old  age  ?  —  a  lovely  sight  I 

By  way  o*  temperance,  honest  deeds, 
And  tiyin*  to  do  y'r  dooty  right 

And  when  the  road  forks,  aiy  side, 
And  you  're  in  doubt  which  one  it  is. 

Stand  ttiUf  and  let  y*r  conscience  g^ide: 
Th*nk  God,  it  can't  lead  much  amiss ! 

And  now,  the  road  to  church-yard  gate 
Ton  need  n't  ask !    Go  anywhere ! 

For,  whether  roundabout  or  straight, 
All  roads,  at  last,  '11  bring  you  there. 

Go,  fearin'  God,  but  lovin'  more !  — 
I  'vc  tried  to  be  an  honest  guide,— 

Tou  II  find  the  grave  has  got  a  door. 
And  somethin*  for  you  t'other  side. 

We  could  linger  much  longer  over  onr 
■mple,  brave  old  poet,  were  we  sure  of 
the  abiGty  of  the  reader  approximately  to 
distinguish  his  features  through  the  veil 
of  translation.  In  turning  the  leaves  of 
the  smoky  book,  with  its  coarse  paper  and 
rude  type, — which  suggests  to  us,  by-the- 
by,  the  fact  that  Hebel  was  accustomed 
to  hang  a  book,  which  he  wished  espe- 
cially to  enjoy,  in  the  chimney,  for  a  few 
days,— we  are  tempted  by  "  The  Market- 
Women  in  Town,"  by  "  The  Mother  on 
Christmas -Eve,"  "The  Morning -Star," 
and  the  charming  fairy -story  of  "  Ried- 
figer^s  Daughter,"  but  must  be  content  to 
cloee  our  specimens,  for  the  present,  with 
a  song  of  love,  —  "  Hans  und  Verene^ — 
under  the  equivalent  title  of 

JACK  AND  MAGGIE. 

Thkxk  's  only  one  I  'm  after, 

And  she  's  the  one,  I  vow! 
If  she  was  here,  and  standin'  by, 


She  is  a  gal  so  neat  and  spry, 
So  neat  and  spry, 
I  *d  be  in  glory  now! 

It  *s  so, — I  *m  hankerin'  for  her, 

And  want  to  have  her,  too. 
Her  temper  's  always  gay  and  bright, 
Her  fiice  like  posies  red  and  white, 
Both  red  and  white. 

And  eyes  like  posies  blue. 

And  when  I  see  her  comin'. 

My  fiice  gits  red  at  once; 
My  heart  feels  chokin'-Iike,  and  weak. 
And  drops  o*  sweat  run  down  my  cheek, 
Yes,  down  my  cheek,  — 

Confound  me  for  a  dunce  I 

She  spoke  so  kind,  last  Tuesday, 

When  at  the  well  we  met: 
"  Jack,  give  a  lift !    What  ails  you ?    Say ! 
I  see  that  somethin'  *s  wrong  to-day: 
What 's  wrong  to-day?" 

No,  that  I  can't  forget! 

I  know  I  'd  ought  to  tell  her. 

And  wish  I  *d  told  her  then ; 
And  if  I  was  n't  poor  and  low, 
And  sayin'  it  did  n't  choke  me  so, 
(It  chokes  me  so,) 

I  *d  find  a  chance  again. 

Well,  up  and  off  I  'm  goin* : 

She  *s  in  the  field  below: 
I  *11  try  and  let  her  know  my  mind; 
And  if  her  answer  is  n't  kind, 
If  't  is  n't  kind, 

I  *11  jine  the  ranks,  and  go ! 

I  'm  but  a  poor  young  fellow, 

Tes,  poor  enough,  no  doubt: 
But  ha'n't,  thank  God,  done  nothin*  wrong. 
And  be  a  man  as  stout  and  strong, 
As  stout  and  strong, 
As  any  roundabout. 

What  *s  rustlin*  in  the  bushes? 

I  see  amovin'  stalk: 
The  leaves  is  openin' :  there  's  a  dress ! 

0  Lord,  forbid  it !  but  I  guess  — 

I  guess  —  I  guess 
Somebody  *s  heard  me  talk! 

••  Ha!  here  I  am !  you  've  got  me ! 
So  keep  me,  if  you  can ! 

1  *ve  guessed  it  ever  since  last  Fall, 
And  Tuesday  mom  I  saw  it  all, 

/saw  it  all! 
Speak  out,  then,  like  a  man  I 

**  Though  rich  you  a'n't  in  money, 
Nor  rich  in  goods  to  sell, 
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An  honest  heart  is  more  than  gold, 
And  hands  yon  *Te  got  for  field  and  fold, 
For  house  and  fold, 
And — Jack — I  love  you  well ! " 

•*  0  Maggie,  say  it  over  I 
O  Maggie,  is  it  so? 
I  could  nH  longer  bear  the  doubt: 
»T  was  hell, —  but  now  you  *ve  drawed  me 
out. 
You  *ve  drawed  me  out! 
And  wiU  I  ?     WonH  I,  though  I »» 

The  later  years  of  Hebers  life  quietly 
passed  away  in  the  circle  of  his  friends 
at  Carlsruhe.  After  the  peculiar  mood 
which  called  forth  the  Alemannic  poems 
had  passed  away,  he  seems  to  have  felt 
no  further  temptation  to  pursue  his  liter- 
ary success.  His  labors,  thenceforth,  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  preparation  of  a 
3ibhcal  History,  for  schools,  and  the  edit- 
ing of  the  '^  Rhenish  House-Friend,"  an 
illustrated  calendar  for  the  people,  to 
which  he  gave  a  character  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Franklin's  "  Poor  Richard." 
His  short,  pithy  narratives,  each  with  its 
in.evitable,  though  iinobtrusive  moral,  are 
models  of  style.  The  calendar  became 
so  popular,  under  his  management,  that 
forty  thousand  copies  were  annually  print- 
ed. He  finally  discontinued  his  connec- 
tion with  it,  in  1819,  in  consequence  of  an 
interference  with  his  articles  on  the  part 
of  the  censor. 

In  society  Hebel  was  a  universal  &- 
Torite.  Possessing,  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, no  less  than  in  his  intellect,  a 
marked  individuality,  he  carried  a  fresh, 
vital,  inspiring  element  into  every  com- 
pany which  he  visited.  His  cheerfiilness 
was  inexhaustible,  his  wit  keen  and  lam- 
bent without  being  acrid,  his  speech  dear, 
fluent,  and  genial,  and  his  fund  of  anec- 
dote commensurate  with  his  remarkable 
narrative  power.  He  was  exceedingly 
frank,  joyous,  and  unconstrained  in  his 
demeanor ;  fond  of  the  pipe  and  the  beer- 
glass;  and  as  one  of  his  maxims  was, 


"Not  to  close  any  door  through  which 
Fortune  might  enter,"  he  not  only  occa- 
nonally  bought  a  lottery-ticket,  but  was 
sometimes  to  be  seen,  during  the  season, 
at  the  roulette -tables  of  Baden-Baden. 
One  of  his  friends  declares,  however,  that 
he  never  obtruded  **  the  clergyman "  at 
inappropriate  times  I 

In  person  he  was  of  medium  height, 
with  a  body  of  massive  Teutonic  build,  a 
large,  broad  head,  inclined  a  little  towards 
one  shoulder,  the  eyes  small,  brown,  and 
mischievously  sparkb'ng,  the  hair  short, 
crisp,  and  brown,  the  nose  aquiline,  and 
the  mouth  compressed,  with  the  com- 
mencement of  a  smile  stamped  in  the 
comers.  He  was  careless  in  his  gait, 
and  negligent  in  his  dress.  Warm-heart- 
ed and  tender,  and  especially  attracted 
towards  women  and  children,  the  canse 
of  his  celibacy  always  remained  a  mys- 
tery to  bis  friends. 

The  manner  of  his  death,  finally,  illus- 
trated the  genuine  humanity  of  his  na- 
ture. In  September,  1826,  although  an 
invalid  at  the  time,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Mannheim  for  the  sake  of  procuring  a 
mitigation  of  the  sentence  of  a  condemn- 
ed poacher,  whose  case  appealed  strongly 
to  his  sympathy.  His  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  man  so  aggravated  his  disease 
that  he  was  soon  beyond  medical  ud. 
Only  his  corpse,,  crowned  with  laurel, 
returned  to  Carlsruhe.  Nine  years  after- 
wards a  monument  was  erected  to  hit 
memory  in  the  park  attached  to  the  Du- 
cal palace.  Nor  have  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Black  Forest  failed  in  worthy  com^ 
memoration  of  their  poefs  name.  A 
prominent  peak  among  the  mountains 
which  inclose  the  valley  of  his  favorita 
«*  Meadow  "  has  been  solemnly  christened 
"  Hebel's  Mount " ;  and  a  flower  of  the 
Forest — the  Anthericum  of  Linnieus-^ 
now  figures  in  German  botanies  as  the 
Hebdia  Alemanniau 
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Tbeii  bleM  thy  Merrt  giowthi  nor  esteh 

At  doIm,  trat  tbriT«  ntmwn  and  dumb, 
K60P  ckan,  bear  fruit,  earn  lift,  and  watoh 

TiU  the  whila-irli«M  xeapm  MMM.  -  HmT  Tavohav. 


I  HAD  never  thought  of  knowing  a 
man  so  thoroughly  of  the  country  as  thif 
friend  of  mine,  and  so  purely  a  son  of 
Nature.  Perhaps  he  has  the  profoundest 
passion  for  it  of  any  one  living;  and  had 
the  human  sentiment  been  as  tender  from 
the  first,  and  as  pervading,  we  ought 
have  had  pastorals  of  which  Virgil  and 
Theocritus  would  have  envied  him  the 
authorriiip,  had  they  chanced  to  be  hb 
contemporaries.  As  it  is,  he  has  coma 
nearer  the  antique  spirit  than  any  of  our 
native  poets,  and  touched  the  fields  and 
groves  and  streams  of  his  native  town 
with  a  classic  interest  that  shall  not  fade. 
Some  of  his  verses  are  suffused  with  an  ele- 
giac tenderness,  as  if  the  woods  and  fields 
bewailed  the  absence  of  their  forester,  and 
mnrmured  their  grieft  meanwhile  to  one 
another, — responsive  like  idyls.  Living 
in  close  companionship  with  Nature,  his 
Muse  breathes  the  spirit  and  voice  of 
poetry;  his  excellence  lying  herein:  for 
when  the  heart  is  once  divorced  firom  the 
tenses  and  all  sympathy  with  common 
things,  then  poetry  has  fled,  and  the  k>ve 
that  sings. 

The  most  welcome  of  companions,  this 
plain  countryman.  One  shall  not  meet 
with  thoughts  invigorating  like  his  of- 
ten :  coming  so  scented  of  mountain  and 
field  breexes  and  rippling  springs,  so 
like  a  luxuriant  clod  fhxn  under  forest- 
leaves,  moist  and  mossy  with  earth-spiiv 
its.  His  presence  is  tonic,  like  ice-wa- 
ter in  dog-days  to  the  parched  dtiaen 
pent  in  chambers  and  under  brazen  ceil- 
ings. Welcome  as  the  gurgle  of  brooks, 
the  dripping  of  pitchers,  —  then  drink 
aad  be  cool  I  He  seems  one  with  things, 
of  Nature's  essence  and  core,  knit  of 
•Irong  timbers,  most  Uke  a  wood  and 
its  inhabitants.  There  are  in  him  tod 
and  shade,  woodi  and  waters  manifbM, 


the  mould  and  mist  of  earth  and  sky. 
Self-poised  and  sagacious  as  any  denizen 
of  the  elements,  he  has  the  key  to  every 
animal's  brain,  every  plant,  every  dirub ; 
and  were  an  Indian  to  flower  forth,  and 
reveal  the  secrets  hidden  in  his  cranium, 
it  would  not  be  more  surprising  than  the 
speech  of  our  Sylvanus.  He  must  be- 
long to  the  Homeric  age, — b  older  than 
pastures  and  gardens,  as  if  he  were  of 
the  race  of  heroes,  and  one  with  the  el- 
ements. He,  of  all  men,  seems  to  be 
the  native  New-£nglander,  as  much  to 
as  the  oak,  the  granite  ledge,  our  best 
sample  of  an  indigenous  American,  un- 
touched by  the  Old  Country,  unless  he 
came  down  from  Thor,  the  Northman; 
as  yet  unfathered  by  any,  and  a  non- 
descript in  the  books  of  natural  history. 
A  peripatetic  philosopher,  and  out  of 
doors  for  the  best  parts  of  his  days  and 
nights,  he  has  manifold  weather  and  sea- 
tcms  in  him,  and  the  manners  of  an  ani- 
mal of  probity  and  virtues  unstained.  Of 
our  moralista  he  seems  the  wholesomest; 
and  the  best  republican  citizen  in  the 
world,— always  at  home,  and  minding  hit 
own  affurs.  Perhaps  a  little  over- con- 
fident sometimes,  and  siA^Ry  individual, 
dropping  society  clean  out  of  his  theories, 
while  standing  friendly  in  his  strict  sense 
of  friendship,  there  is  in  him  an  integrity 
and  sense  of  justice  that  make  possible 
and  actual  the  virtues  of  Sparta  and  the 
Stoics,  and  all  the  more  welcome  to  nt 
in  these  timet  of  shufliing  and  of  pusilla- 
nimity. Plutarch  would  have  made  him 
immintal  in  his  pages,  had  he  lived  befon 
his  day.  Nor  have  we  any  so  modem  as 
he,^his  own  and  ours ;  too  purely  so  to  bo 
appreciated  at  once.  A  scholar  by  birth- 
ri^t,  and  an  author,  his  fame  has  not  yet 
travelled  far  from  the  banks  of  the  rivert 
he  hM  described  in  his  books;  but  I  hai- 
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ard  only  the  truth  in  affirming  of  his 
prose,  that  in  substance  and  sense  it  sur- 
passes that  of  any  naturalist  of  his  time, 
and  that  he  is  sure  of  a  reading  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  are  fairer  fishes  in  his  pages 
than  any  now  swimming  in  our  streams, 
and  some  sleep  of  his  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack  by  moonlight  that  Egypt  nev- 
er nvalled ;  a  morning  of  which  Mem- 
non  might  have  envied  the  music,  and 
a  greyhound  that  was  meant  for  Ado- 
nis ;  some  frogs,  too,  better  than  any  of 
Aristophanes.  Perhaps  we  have  had  no 
eyes  like  his  since  Pliny's  time.  His 
senses  seem  double,  giving  him  access  to 
secrets  not  easily  read  by  other  men: 
his  sagacity  resembling  that  of  the  beaver 
and  the  bee,  the  dog  and  the  deer;  an 
instinct  for  seeing  and  judging,  as  by  some 
other  or  seventh  sense,  dealing  with  ob- 
jects as  if  they  were  shooting  forth  from 
his  own  mind  mythologically,  thus  com- 
pleting Nature  all  round  to  his  senses, 
and  a  creation  of  his  at  the  moment  I 
am  sure  he  knows  the  animals,  one  by 
one,  and  everything  else  knowable  in  our 
town,  and  has  named  them  rightly  as 
Adam  did  in  Paradise,  if  he  be  not  that 
ancestor  himself.  His  works  are  pieces 
of  exquisite  sense,  celebrations  of  Nature's 
virginity,  exemplified  by  rare  learning 
and  original  observations.  Persistently  in- 
dependent and  manly,  he  criticizes  men 
and  times  largely,  urging  and  defending 
his  opinions  with  the  spirit  and  pertinaci- 
ty befitting  a  descendant  of  him  of  the 
Hammer.  A  head  of  mixed  genealogy 
like  his,  Franco-Norman  crossed  by  Scot- 
tbh  and  New-England  descent,  may  be 
forgiven  a  few  characteristic  peculiar- 
ities and  trenchant  traits  of  thinking, 
amidst  his  great  common  sense  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  core  of  natural  things.  Sel- 
dom has  a  head  circumscribed  so  much 
of  the  sense  of  Cosmos  as  this  footed  intel- 
ligence,—  nothing  less  than  all  outof- 
doors  sufficing  his  genius  and  scopes, 
and,  day  by  day,  through  all  weeks  and 
seasons,  the  year  round. 

If  one  would  find  the  wealth  of  wit 
there  is  in  this  plain  man,  the  informa- 
tion, the  sagacity,  the  poetry,  the  piety, 


let  him  take  a  walk  with  him,  say  of  a 
winter's  afternoon,  to  the  Blue  Water,  or 
anywhere  about  the  outskirts  of  his  village- 
residence.  Pagan  as  he  shall  outwardly 
appear,  yet  he  soon  shall  be  seen  to  be 
the  hearty  worshipper  of  whatsoever  is 
sound  and  wholesome  in  Nature, — a  piece 
of  russet  probity  and  sound  sense  that  she 
delights  to  own  and  honor.  His  talk  shall 
be  suggestive,  subtile,  and  sincere,  un- 
der as  many  masks  and  mimicries  as  the 
shows  he  passes,  and  as  significant, — Na- 
tTU*e  choosing  to  speak  through  her  chosen 
mouth-piece,  —  cynically,  perhaps,  some- 
times, and  searching  into  the  marrows  of 
men  and  times  he  chances  to  speak  of, 
to  his  discomfort  mostly,  and  avoidance. 
Nature,  poetry,  life, — not  politics,  not 
strict  science,  not  society  as  it  is, — are 
his  preferred  themes:  the  new  Pantheon, 
probably,  before  he  gets  far,  to  the  nam- 
ing of  the  gods  some  coming  Angelo,  some 
Pliny,  is  to  paint  and  describe.  The  world 
is  holy,  the  things  seen  symbolizing  the 
Unseen,  and  worthy  of  worship  so,  the 
Zoroastrian  rites  most  becoming  a  nature 
so  fine  as  ours  in  this  thin  newness,  this 
worship  being  so  sensible,  so  promotive 
of  possible  pieties, —  calling  us  out  of 
doors  and  under  the  firmament,  where 
health  and  wholesomeness  are  finely  in- 
sinuated into  our  souls, — not  as  idolaters, 
but  as  idealists,  the  seekers  of  the  Un- 
seen through  images  of  the  Invisible. 

I  think  his  religion  of  the  most  prim- 
itive type,  and  inclusive  of  all  natural 
oreatures  and  things,  even  to  ^  the  spar- 
row that  falls  to  the  ground,"  —  though 
never  by  shot  of  his,  —  and,  for  whatso- 
ever is  manly  in  man,  his  worship  may 
compare  with  that  of  the  priests  and  he- 
roes of  pagan  times.  Nor  is  he  false  to 
these  traits  under  any  guise,  —  worship- 
ping at  unbloody  altars,  a  favorite  of  the 
Unseen,  Wisest,  and  Best  Certainly  he 
is  better  poised  and  more  nearly  self-reli- 
ant than  other  men. 

Perhaps  he  deals  best  with  matter, 
properly,  though  very  adroitly  with  mind, 
with  persons,  as  he  knows  them  best,  and 
sees  them  from  Nature's  circle,  wherein 
he  dwells  habitually.     I  should  say  he 
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inspired  the  sentiment  of  lore,  if,  indeed, 
the  sentiment  he  awakens  did  not  seem 
to  partake  of  a  yet  porer  sentiment,  were 
that  possible, — but  nameless  from  its  ex- 
cellency. Friendly  he  is,  and  holds  his 
friends  by  bearings  as  strict  in  their  ten- 
derness and  consideration  as  are  the  laws 
of  his  thinking,  —  as  prompt  and  kind- 
ly equitable,  —  neighborly  always,  and 
as  apt  for  occasions  as  he  is  strenuous 
against  meddling  with  others  in  things 
not  his. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  creditable  to 
his  greatness  than  the  thoughtful  regard, 
approaching  to  reverence,  by  which  he 
has  held  for  many  years  some  of  the  best 
persons  of  his  time,  living  at  a  distance, 
and  wont  to  make  their  annual  pilgrim- 
age, usually  on  foot,  to  the  master, — a 
devotion  very  rare  in  these  times  of  per- 
sonal indifference,  if  not  of  confessed  un- 
belief in  persons  and  ideas. 

He  has  been  less  of  a  housekeeper  than 
most,  has  harvested  more  wind  and  storm, 
sun  and  sky ;  abroad  night  and  day  with 
his  leash  of  keen  scents,  hounding  any 
game  stirring,  and  running  it  down,  for 
certain,  to  be  spread  on  the  dresser  of  his 
page,  and  served  as  a  feast  to  the  sound 
intelligences,  before  he  has  done  with  it. 
We  hare  been  accustomed  to  consider  him 
the  salt  of  things  so  long  that  they  must 
kee  their  savor  without  hb  to  season 
them.  And  when  he  goes  hence,  then 
Pan  is  dead,  and  Nature  ailing  through- 
oot. 

His  friend  sings  him  thus,  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  Walden  to  show  him  in 
Nature:  — 


^  It  is  not  fiu*  beyond  the  Tillage  church, 
After  we  pass  the  wood  that  skirts  the  road, 
A  Lake,  ~  the  blae-eyed  Walden,  that  doth 

smile 
Host  tenderly  upon  its  neighbor  Pines; 
And  they,  as  if  to  recompense  this  love. 
In  doable  beauty  spread  their   branches 

forth. 
This   Lake   has   tranqaU   loveliness    and 

breadth, 
And,  of  late  years,  has  added  to  its  charms; 
For  one  attracted  to  its  pleasant  edge 
Has  built  himself  a  little  Hermitage, 
Where  with  much  piety  he  passes  life. 


"  More  fitting  place  I  cannot  fancy  now. 
For  such  a  man  to  let  the  line  run  off 
The  mortal  reel,  — such  patience  hath  the 

Lake, 
Such  gratitude  and  cheer  is  in  the  Pines. 
But  more  than  either  lake  or  forest's  depths 
This  man  has  in  himself:  a  tranquil  man, 
With  sunny  sides  where  well  the  fruit  is 

ripe, 
Good  front  and  resolute  bearing  to  this  lifb, 
And  some  serener  virtues,  which  control 
This  rich  exterior  prudence, —  virtues  high, 
That  in  the  principles  of  Things  are  set, 
Great  by  their  nature,  and  consigned  to  hiro. 
Who,  like  a  faithful  Merchant,  does  account 
To  God  for  what  he  spends,  and  in  what 

way. 
Thrice  happy  art  thon,  Walden,  in  thyself ! 
Such  parity  is  in  thy  limpid  springs, — 
In  those  green  shores  which  do  reflect  in 

thee. 
And  in  this  man  who  dwells  upon  thy  edge, 
A  holy  man  within  a  Hermitage. 
May  all  good  showers  foil  gently  into  thee. 
May  thy  sorroonding  forests  long  be  spared, 
And  may  the  Dweller  on  thy  tranquil  marge 
There  lead  a  life  of  deep  tranquillity. 
Pure  as  thy  Waters,  handsome  as  thy  Shores, 
And  with  those  virtues  which  are  like  the 

Stars!*' 
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vn. 

I  coBiE  now  to  an  obscure  part  of  my 
•ubject,  Tery  difficult  to  present  in  a  pop- 
ular form,  and  yet  so  important  in  the 
scientific  investigations  of  our  day  that  I 
cannot  omit  it  entirely.  I  allude  to  what 
are  called  by  naturalists  Collateral  Series 
or  Parallel  Types.  These  are  by  no 
means  difficult  to  trace,  because  they 
are  connected  by  seeming  resemblances, 
which,  though  very  likely  to  mislead  and 
perplex  the  observer,  yet  naturally  sug- 
gest the  association  of  such  groups.  Let 
me  introduce  the  subject  with  the  state- 
ment of  some  facts. 

There  are  in  Australia  numerous  Mam- 
malia, occupying  the  same  relation  and 
answering  the  same  purposes  as  the  Mam- 
malia of  other  countries.  Some  of  them 
are  domesticated  by  the  natives,  and  serve 
them  with  meat,  milk,  wool,  as  our  domes- 
ticated animals  serve  us.  Representa- 
tives of  almost  all  types,  Wolves,  Foxes, 
Sloths,  Bears,  Weaseb,  Martens,  Squir- 
rels, Rats,  etc.,  are  found  there ;  and  yet, 
though  all  these  animals  resemble  ours  so 
closely  that  the  English  settlers  have  call- 
ed many  of  them  by  the  same  names,  there 
are  no  genuine  Wolves,  Foxes,  Sloths, 
Bears,  Weasels,  Martens,  Squirrels,  or 
Rats  in  Australia.  The  Australian  Mam- 
malia are  peculiar  to  the  region  where 
they  are  found,  and  are  all  linked  to- 
gether by  two  remarkable  structural  feat- 
ures which  distinguish  them  from  all  other 
Mammalia  and  unite  them  under  one  head 
as  the  so-called  Marsupials.  They  bring 
forth  their  young  in  an  imperfect  condi- 
tion, and  transfer  them  to  a  pouch,  where 
they  remain  attached  to  the  teats  of  the 
mother  till  their  development  is  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  that  of  other  Mammalia  at  the 
time  of  their  birth ;  and  they  are  further 
characterized  by  an  absence  of  that  com- 
bination of  transverse  fibres  forming  the 
large  bridge  which  unites  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  in  all  the  other  mem- 


bers of  their  class.  Here,  then,  is  a  se- 
ries of  animals  parallel  with  ours,  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  anatomical  features, 
but  so  united  with  them  by  form  and  ex- 
ternal features  that  many  among  them 
have  been  at  first  associated  together. 

This  is  what  Cuvier  has  called  subor- 
dination of  characters,  distinguishing  be- 
tween characters  that  control  the  organ- 
ization and  those  that  are  not  essentially 
connected  with  it  The  skill  of  the  nat- 
uralist consists  in  detecting  the  difference 
between  the  two,  so  that  he  may  not  take 
the  more  superficial  features  as  the  basis 
of  his  classification,  instead  of  those  in^ 
portant  ones  which,  though  of^en  less  ea- 
sily recognized,  are  more  deeply  rooted 
in  the  organization.  It  is  a  difference  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  between  affinity 
and  analogy,  to  which  I  have  alluded  be- 
fore, when  speaking  of  the  ingrafUng  <^ 
certain  features  of  one  type  upon  ani^ 
mals  of  another  type,  thus  producing  a 
superficial  resemblance,  not  truly  charac- 
teristic. In  the  Reptiles,  for  instance, 
there  are  two  groups,  —  those  devoid  of 
scales,  with  naked  dun,  laying  numerous 
eggs,  but  hatching  their  young  in  an  im- 
perfect state,  and  the  Scaly  Reptiles, 
which  lay  comparatively  few  eggs,  but 
whose  young,  when  hatched,  are  com- 
pletely developed,  and  undergo  no  sub- 
sequent metamorphosis.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  difference  in  essential  feat- 
ures of  structure,  and  in  the  mode  of 
reproduction  and  development,  there  is 
such  an  external  resemblance  between 
certmn  animals  belonging  to  the  two 
groups  that  they  were  associated  togeth- 
er even  by  so  eminent  a  naturalist  as  Lin- 
naeus. Compare,  for  instance,  the  Serpents 
among  the  Scaly  Reptiles  with  the  Csb- 
cilians  among  the  Naked  Reptiles.  They 
have  the  same  elongated  form,  and  are 
both  destitute  of  limbs ;  the  head  in  both 
is  on  a  level  with  the  body,  without  any 
contraction  behind  it,  such  as  marks  the 
neck  in  the  higher  Reptiles,  and  moves 
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only  by  the  action  of  the  back-bone ;  they 
are  Bingalarly  alike  in  their  external  feat- 
ures, bot  the  young  of  the  Serpent  are 
hatched  in  a  mature  condition,  while  the 
young  of  the  type  to  which  the  Csedl^ 
ians  belong  undergo  a  succession  of  met- 
amorphoses before  attaining  to  a  resem- 
blance to  the  parent  Or  compare  the 
Lizard  and  the  Salamander,  in  which  the 
likeness  is  perhaps  eren  more  striking; 
for  any  inexperienced  observer  would 
mistake  one  for  the  other.  Both  are  su- 
perior to  the  Serpents  and  Caecilians,  for 
in  them  the  head  moves  freely  on  the 
neck  and  they  creep  on  short  imperfect 
legs.  But  the  Lizard  is  clothed  with 
acales,  while  the  body  of  the  Salamander 
is  naked,  and  the  young  of  the  former  is 
oomplete  when  hatched,  while  the  Tad- 
pole bom  from  the  Salamander  has  a 
life  of  its  own  to  live,  with  certain  chan- 
ges to  pass  through  before  it  assumes  its 
mature  condition ;  during  the  early  part 
of  its  life  it  is  even  destitute  of  legs,  and 
has  gills  like  the  Fishes.  Above  the 
Lizards  and  Salamanders,  highest  in  the 
dasi  of  Reptiles,  stand  two  other  collat- 
eral types,  —  the  Turtles  at  the  head  of 
the  Scidy  Reptiles,  the  Toads  and  Frogs 
at  the  head  of  the  Naked  Reptiles.  The 
external  likeness  between  these  two 
groups  is  perhaps  less  striking  than  be- 
tween those  mentioned  above,  on  account 
of  the  large  shield  of  the  Turtle.  But 
there  are  Turtles  with  a  soft  covering, 
and  there  are  some  Toads  with  a  hard 
riueld  over  the  head  and  neck  at  least, 
and  both  groups  are  alike  distinguish- 
ed by  the  shortness  and  breadth  of  the 
body  and  by  the  greater  development 
of  the  limbs  as  compared  with  the  lower 
Reptiles.  But  here  again  there  is  the 
•ame  essential  difference  in  the  mode 
of  development  of  their  young  as  distin- 
guishes all  the  rest  The  two  series  may 
thus  be  contrasted : — 


NaUd  BtptOes. 

Scaly  JUptSa. 

Tosds  sad  Frogi, 

TurUes, 
Lizaidi, 

Such  eorretpoBding  gioopt  or  parallel 


types,  united  only  by  external 
blance,  and  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  essential  elements  of  structure,  exist 
among  all  tmimals,  though  they  are  less 
striking  among  Birds  on  account  of  the 
uniformity  of  that  class.  Yet  even  there 
we  may  trace  such  analogies,  —  as  be- 
tween the  Palmate  or  Aquatic  Birds,  for 
instance,  and  the  Birds  of  Prey,  or  be- 
tween the  Frigate  Bird  and  the  Kites. 
Among  Fishes  such  analogies  are  very 
common,  often  suggesting  a  comparison 
even  with  land  animals,  though  <m  ac- 
count of  the  scales  and  spines  of  the  for- 
mer the  likeness  may  not  be  easily  tra- 
ced. But  the  common  names  used  by 
the  fishermen  often  indicate  these  resem- 
blances,—  as,  for  instance.  Sea -Vulture, 
Sea-Eagle,  Cat-Fish,  Flying-Fish,  Sea- 
Porcupine,  Sea-Ck>w,  Sea-Horse,  and  the 
like.  In  the  branch  of  MoUusks,  also, 
the  same  superficial  analogies  are  found. 
Li  the  lowest  class  of  this  division  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom  there  is  a  group  so  sim- 
ilar to  the  Polyps,  that,  until  recently, 
they  have  been  associated  with  them,  ^ 
the  BryoKoa.  They  are  very  small  ani- 
mals, allied  to  the  Clams  by  the  plan  of 
their  structure,  but  they  have  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Polyps  on  account  of  a  radi- 
ating wreath  of  feelers  around  the  upper 
part  of  their  body :  yet,  when  examined 
closely,  this  wreath  is  found  to  be  incom- 
plete ;  it  does  not  form  a  circle,  but  leaves 
an  open  space  between  the  two  ends, 
where  they  approach  each  other,  so  that 
it  has  a  horseshoe  outline,  and  partakes 
of  the  bilateral  symmetry  characteristic 
of  its  type  and  on  which  its  own  struc- 
ture is  based.  These  series  have  not  yet 
been  very  carefully  traced,  and  young 
naturalists  should  turn  their  attention  to 
them,  and  be  prepared  to  draw  the  nicest 
distinction  between  analogies  and  true 
affinities  among  animals. 


vm. 

Afteb  this  digression,  let  us  proceed 
to  a  careful  examination  of  the  natural 
groups  of  animals  called  Families  by  nat- 
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uralists, — a  subject  already  briefly  alluded 
to  in  a  previous  chapter.  Families  are 
natural  assemblages  of  animals  of  less  ex- 
tent than  Orders,  but,  like  Orders,  Class- 
es, and  Branches,  founded  upon  certain 
categories  of  structure,  which  are  as  dis- 
tinct for  this  kind  of  group  as  for  all  the 
other  divisions  in  the  classification  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom. 

That  we  may  understand  the  true  mean- 
ing of  these  divisions,  we  must  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  name  given  by  naturalists  to 
this  kind  of  group.  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  a  word  already  familiar, 
and  that  had  become,  as  it  were,  iden- 
tified with  the  special  sense  in  which  it 
had  been  used,  has  been  adopted  by  sci- 
ence and  has  received  a  new  signification. 
When  naturalists  speak  of  Families  among 
animals,  they  do  not  allude  to  the  progeny 
of  a  known  stock,  as  we  designate,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  the  children  or  the  descend- 
ants of  known  parents  by  the  word  fami- 
ly; they  understand  by  Families  natu- 
ral groups  of  different  kinds  of  animals, 
having  no  genetic  relations  so  far  as  we 
know,  but  agreeing  with  one  another 
closely  enough  to  leave  the  impression 
of  a  more  or  less  remote  conmion  par- 
entage. The  difficulty  here  consists  in 
determining  the  natural  limits  of  such 
groups,  and  in  tracing  the  characteristic 
futures  by  which  they  may  be  defined ; 
for  individual  investigators  difier  greatly 
as  to  the  degree  of  resemblance  existing 
between  the  members  of  many  Families, 
and  there  is  no  kind  of  group  which  pre- 
sents greater  diversity  of  circumscription 
in  the  classifications  of  animals  proposed 
by  difierent  naturalists  than  Uiese  so- 
called  Families. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  unless  a  sound  criterion  be  applied 
to  the  limitation  of  Families,  they,  like  all 
other  groups  introduced  into  zoological 
systems,  must  forever  remain  arbitrary 
divisions,  as  they  have  been  hitherto.  A 
retrospective  glance  at  the  progress  of  our 
science  during  the  past  century,  in  this 
connection,  may  perhaps  help  us  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  Linnaeus,  in  his  System  of 
Nature,  does  not  admit  Families ;  he  bai 


only  four  kinds  of  groups, —  Classes,  Or- 
ders, Genera,  and  Species.  It  was  among 
plants  that  naturalists  first  perceived  those 
general  traits  of  resemblance  which  exist 
ever3rwhere  among  the  members  of  natu- 
ral families,  and  added  this  kind  of  group 
to  the  framework  of  their  system.  In 
France,  particularly,  this  method  was  pur- 
sued with  success ;  and  the  improvements 
thus  introduced  by  the  French  botanists 
were  so  great,  and  rendered  their  classifi- 
cation so  superior  to  that  of  Linnaeus,  that 
the  botanical  systems  in  which  Families 
were  introduced  were  called  natural  sys- 
tems, in  contradistinction  especiaUy  to  the 
botanical  classification  of  Linnaeus,  which 
was  founded  upon  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  which  received  thenceforth  the 
name  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants.  The 
same  method  so  successfully  used  by  bot- 
anists was  soon  introduced  into  Zoology 
by  the  French  naturalists  of  the  beginning 
of  this  century,— Lamarck,  Latreille,  and 
Cuvier.  But,  to  this  day,  the  limitation 
of  Families  among  animals  has  not  yet 
reached  the  precision  which  it  has  among 
plants,  and  I  see  no  other  reason  for  the 
difference  than  the  absence  of  a  leading 
principle  to  guide  us  in  Zoology. 

Families,  as  they  exbt  in  Nature,  are 
based  upon  peculiarities  of  form  as  relat- 
ed to  structure ;  but  though  a  very  large 
number  of  them  have  been  named  and 
recorded,  very  few  are  characterized  widi 
anything  like  scientific  accuracy.  It  has 
been  a  very  simple  matter  to  establish 
such  groups  according  to  the  superficial 
method  that  has  been  pursued,  for  the 
&ct  that  they  are  determined  by  external 
outline  renders  the  recognition  of  them 
easy  and  in  many  instances  almost  in- 
stinctive ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  char- 
acterize them,  or,  in  other  words,  to  trace 
the  connection  between  form  and  structr 
ure.  Indeed,  many  naturalists  do  not  ad- 
mit that  Families  are  based  upon  form; 
and  it  was  in  trying  to  account  for  the  fa- 
cility with  which  they  detect  these  groups, 
while  they  find  it  so  difficult  to  character- 
ize them,  that  I  perceived  that  they  are 
always  associated  with  peculiarities  of 
form.    Naturalists  have  established  Fain- 
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Dies  simplj  by  bringing  together  a  num- 
ber of  animalg  resembling  each  other  more 
or  leas  closely,  and,  taking  nsnally  the 
name  of  the  Genus  to  which  the  best 
known  among  them  belongs,  they  bare 
given  it  a  patronymic  termination  to  des- 
ignate the  Family,  and  allowed  the  mat- 
ter to  rest  there,  sometimes  without  even 
attempting  any  description  corresponding 
to  those  by  which  Genus  and  Species  are 
commonly  defined. 

For  instance,  from  Canis^  the  Dog, 
Canida  has  been  formed,  to  designate 
the  whole  Family  of  Dogs,  Wolves,  Fox- 
es, etc.  Nothing  can  be  more  superficial 
than  such  a  mode  of  classification ;  and 
if  these  groups  actually  exist  in  Nature, 
they  must  be  based,  like  all  the  other  di- 
visions, upon  some  combination  of  struct- 
ural characters  peculiar  to  them.  We 
have  seen  that  Branches  are  founded  up- 
on the  general  plan  of  structure.  Classes 
on  the  mode  of  executing  the  plan,  Or- 
ders upon  the  greater  or  less  complication 
of  a  given  mode  of  execution,  and  we 
shall  find  that  form,  as  determined  by 
ffruc/ure,  characterizes  Families.  I  would 
call  attention  to  this  qualification  of  my 
definition ;  since,  of  course,  when  speaking 
of  form  in  this  connection,  I  do  not  mean 
those  superficial  resemblances  in  external 
features  already  alluded  to  in  my  remaiks 
upon  ParaUel  or  Collateral  Types.  I  speak 
now  of  fi>rm  as  controlled  by  structural 
elements ;  and  unless  we  analyze  Families 
in  thb  way,  the  mere  distinguishing  and 
naming  them  does  not  advance  our  sci- 
ence at  alL  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
Dogs,  the  Seals,  and  the  Bears.  These 
are  all  members  of  one  Order, — that  of 
the  Carnivorous  Mammalia.  Their  den- 
tition is  peculiar  and  alike  in  all,  (cutting 
teeth,  canine  teeth,  and  grinders,)  adapt- 
ed for  tearing  and  chewing  their  food ; 
and  their  internal  structure  bears  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  their  dentition.  But  look 
at  these  animals  with  reference  to  form. 
The  Dog  b  comparatively  slender,  with 
1^  adapted  for  runnmg  and  hunting  his 
prey ;  the  Bear  is  heavier,  with  shorter 
limbs;  while  the  Seal  has  a  continuous 
onifbrm  outline  adapted  for  swimming. 

VOL.  IX.  29 


They  form  separate  Families,  and  are 
easily  recognized  as  such  by  the  differ- 
ence in  their  external  outline ;  but  what 
is  the  anatomical  difierence  which  pro- 
duces the  peculiarity  of  form  in  each, 
by  which  they  have  been  thus  distin- 
guished ?  It  lies  in  the  structure  of  the 
limbs,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  wrist 
and  fingers.  In  the  Seal  the  limbs  are 
short,  and  the  wrists  are  on  one  continu- 
ous line  with  them,  so  that  it  has  no  power 
of  bending  the  wrist  or  the  fingers,  and 
the  limbs,  therefore,  act  like  flappers  or 
oars.  The  Bear  has  a  well -developed 
paw  with  a  flexible  wrist,  but  it  steps  on 
the  whole  sole  of  the  foot,  from  the  wrist 
to  the  tip  of  the  toe,  giving  it  the  heavy 
tread  so  characteristic  of  all  the  Bears. 
The  Dogs,  on  the  contrary,  walk  on  tip- 
toe, and  their  step,  though  firm,  is  light, 
while  the  greater  slendemess  and  flexi- 
bility of  their  legs  add  to  their  nimble- 
ness  and  swiflness.  By  a  more  extensive 
investigation  of  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  limbs  in  their  connection  with  the 
whole  body,  it  could  easily  be  shown  that 
the  peculiarity  of  form  in  these  animals 
is  essentially  determined  by,  or  at  least 
stands  in  the  closest  relation  to,  the  pe- 
culiar structure  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 

Take  the  Family  of  Owls  as  distin- 
gubhed  from  the  Falcons,  Kites,  etc. 
Here  the  difierence  of  form  is  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  eyes.  In  the  Owl,  the  sides 
of  the  head  are  prominent  and  the  eye- , 
socket  is  brought  forward.  In  the  Fal- 
cons and  Kites,  on  the  contrary,  the  sides 
of  the  head  are  flattened  and  the  eyes 
are  set  back.  The  difierence  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  birds  is  evident  to  the 
most  superficial  observer;  but  to  call  the 
one  StrigidsB  and  the  other  Falconidso 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  anatomical  peculi- 
arities on  which  this  difiference  is  founded. 

These  few  examples,  selected  purpose- 
ly among  closely  allied  and  universally 
known  animals,  may  be  sufilcient  to  show, 
that,  beyond  the  general  complication  of 
the  structure  which  characterizes  the  Or- 
ders, there  is  a  more  limited  element  in 
the  oi^ganization  of  animals,  bearing  chief- 
ly upon  their  fonn,  which,  if  it  have  any 
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general  application  as  a  principle  of  clas- 
sification, may  well  be  considered  as  es- 
sentially characteristic  of  the  Families. 
There  are  certainly  closely  allied  natural 
groups  of  animals,  belongmg  to  the  same 
Order,  but  including  many  Genera,  which 
difier  from  each  other  chiefly  in  their 
foim,  while  that  form  is  determined  by 
peculiarities  of  structure  which  do  not 
influence  the  general  structural  compli- 
cation upon  which  Orders  are  based,  or 
relate  to  the  minor  details  of  structure  on 
which  (jenera  are  founded.  I  am  there- 
fore conyinced  that  form  is  the  criterion 
by  which  Families  may  be  determined, 
llie  great  £sicility  with  which  animals  may 
be  combined  together  in  natural  groups 
of  this  kind  without  any  special  investi- 
gation of  their  structure,  a  superficial 
method  of  classification  in  which  zoolo- 
gists have  lately  indulged  to  a  most  un- 
justifiable degree,  convinces  me  that  it  is 
the  similarity  of  form  which  has  uncon- 
sciously led  such  shallow  investigators  to 
correct  results,  since  upon  dose  examina- 
tion it  is  found  that  a  large  number  <^ 
the  Families  so  determined,  and  to  which 
no  characters  at  all  are  assigned,  neverthe- 
less bear  the  severest  criticism  founded 
upon  anatomical  investigation. 

The  questions  proposed  to  themselves 
by  all  students  who  would  character* 
ize  Families  should  be  these :  What  are, 
throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  pe- 
culiar patterns  of  form  by  which  Families 
are  distinguished?  and  on  what  struct- 
ural features  are  these  patterns  based  ? 
Only  the  most  patient  investigations  can 
give  us  the  answer,  and  it  will  be  very 
long  before  we  can  write  out  the  for- 
mulas of  these  patterns  with  mathemat- 
ical precision,  as  I  believe  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
our  science.  But  while  the  work  b  in 
progress,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
a  mere  general  similarity  of  outline  is 
not  yet  in  itself  evidence  of  identity  of 
form  or  pattern,  and  that,  while  seeming- 
ly very  difierent  fonns  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  fi^rmula,  the  most  nmilar 
forms  may  belong  to  entirely  difierent 
^rstems,  when  their  derivation  is  proper- 


ly traced.  Our  great  mathematician,  in 
a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute last  winter,  showed  that  in  his  sciencoi 
also,  similarity  <^  outline  does  not  always 
indicate  identity  of  character.  Compare 
the  difierent  circles, —  the  perfect  circle, 
in  which  every  point  of  the  periphery  is 
at  the  same  distance  firom  the  centre,  with 
an  ellipse  in  which  the  variation  fircun  the 
true  circle  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible to  the  eye ;  yet  the  latter,  like 
all  ellipses,  has  its  two  foci  by  which  it 
difiers  firom  a  circle,  and  to  refer  it  to  the 
family  of  circles  instead  of  the  fiunily  of  el^ 
lipses  would  be  overlooking  its  true  char- 
acter on  account  of  its  external  appear- 
ance ;  and  yet  ellipses  may  be  so  elongat- 
ed, that,  far  from  resembling  a  circle,  they 
make  the  impression  of  parallel  lines 
linked  at  their  extremities.  Or  we  may 
have  an  elastic  curve  in  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  circle  is  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  ends ;  nevertheless  it 
belongs  to  the  family  of  elastic  curves, 
in  which  may  even  be  included  a  line 
actually  straight,  and  is  formed  by  a  pro- 
cess entirely  difierent  fix>m  that  which 
produces  the  circle  or  the  ellipse. 

But  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  relation  between  struct- 
ure and  form  in  Families,  and  I  r^nen^ 
ber  a  case  which  I  had  taken  as  a  test 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  views  I  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject,  and  which  per- 
plexed and  bafiied  me  for  years.  It  was 
that  of  our  fresh-wi^r  Mussels,  the  Fam- 
ily of  Unios.  There  b  a  great  variety 
of  outline  among  them, — some  being  ob- 
long and  very  slender,  others  broad  with 
seemingly  square  outlines,  others  having 
a  nearly  triangular  form,  while  others 
again  are  almost  circular;  and  I  could 
not  detect  among  them  all  any  feature 
of  form  that  was  connected  with  any  es- 
sential element  of  their  structure.  At 
last,  however,  I  found  this  testrcharacter, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  had  no  doubt 
lefl  in  my  nund  that  form,  determined  by 
structure,  is  the  true  criterion  of  Families. 
In  the  Unios  it  consists  of  the  rounded 
outline  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  body 
reflected  in  a  more  or  less  open  curve  of 
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^  sheD,  bending  more  abruptly  along 
the  lower  ride  with  an  inflection  followed 
hj  a  bulging,  corresponding  to  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  gills,  to  which  alone, 
in  a  large  number  of  American  Species  of 
this  Family,  the  eggs  are  transferred,  giv- 
ing to  this  part  of  the  shell  a  prominence 
which  it  has  not  in  any  of  the  European 
Species.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body  this  cmre  then  bends  upwards  and 
backwards  again,  the  outline  meeting  the 
side  occupied  by  the  hinge  and  ligament, 
which,  when  very  short,  may  determine 
a  triangular  form  of  the  whole  shell,  or, 
when  equal  to  the  lower  side  and  con- 
nected with  a  great  height  of  the  body, 
gires  it  a  quadrangular  form,  or,  if  the 
height  is  reduced,  produces  an  elongated 
form,  or,  finally,  a  rounded  form,  if  the 
parage  from  one  side  to  the  other  is 
gradoaL  A  comparison  of  the  position 
of  the  internal  organs  of  different  Species 
of  Unios  with  the  outlines  of  their  shells 
win  leave  no  doubt  that  their  form  is  de- 
termined by  the  structure  of  the  animal. 
A  few  other  and  more  familiar  ex- 
amples may  complete  this  discussion. 
Among  Climbing  Birds,  for  instance, 
irhich  are  held  together  as  a  more  com- 
prehensive group  by  the  structure  of  their 
feet  and  by  other  anatomical  features, 
there  are  two  Families  so  widely  differ- 
ent in  their  form  that  they  may  well 
serve  as  examples  of  this  principle.  The 
Woodpeckers  {Picidce)  and  the  Parrots 
(PsUtacidaii),  once  considered  as  two  Gen- 
era only,  have  both  been  subdivided,  in 
consequence  of  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  their  generic  characters,  into  a 
large  number  of  Crenera;  but  all  the 
Genera  of  Woodpeckers  and  all  the  Gen- 
era of  the  Parrots  are  still  held  together 
by  their  form  as  Families,  corresponding 
as  such  to  the  two  old  Genera  of  Picus 
and  Psittacus,  They  are  now  known  as 
the  Families  of  Woodpeckers  and  Par- 
rots; and  though  each  group  includes  a 
number  of  Genera  combined  upon  a  va- 
riety of  details  in  the  finish  of  special 
parts  of  the  structure,  such  as  the  num- 
ber of  toes,  the  peculiarities  of  the  bill, 
etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  pecu- 


liar form  which  is  characteristic  of  each. 
Ko  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  outline 
of  the  Parrot  will  fail  to  recognize  any 
member  of  that  Family  by  a  general 
form  which  is  equally  common  to  the 
diminutive  Nonpareil,  the  gorgeous  Ara, 
and  the  high-crested  Cockatoo.  Keither 
will  any  one,  who  has  ever  observed  the 
small  head,  the  straight  bill,  the  fiat  back, 
and  stiff  tail  of  the  Woodpecker,  hesi- 
tate to  identify  the  family  form  in  any 
of  the  numerous  Grenera  into  which  this 
group  is  now  divided.  The  family  char- 
acters are  even  more  invariable  than  the 
generic  ones ;  for  there  are  Woodpeckers 
which,  instead  of  the  four  toes,  two  turn- 
ing forward  and  two  backward,  which 
form  an  essential  generic  character,  have 
three  toes  only,  while  the  family  form  is 
always  maintained,  whatever  variations 
there  may  be  in  the  characters  of  the 
more  limited  groups  it  includes. 

The  Turtles  and  Terrapins  form  an- 
other good  illustration  of  family  charac- 
ters. They  constitute  together  a  natural 
Order,  but  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  as  two  Families  very  distinct  in  gen- 
eral form  and  outline.  Among  Fishes  I 
may  mention  the  Family  of  Pickerels, 
with  their  flat,  long  snout,  and  slender, 
almost  cylindrical  body,  as  contrasted 
with  the  plump,  compressed  body  and 
tapering  tail  of  the  Trout  Family.  Or 
compare,  among  Insects,  the  Hawk-Moths 
with  the  Diurnal  Butterfly,  or  with  the 
so-called  Miller,  —  or,  among  Crustacea, 
the  common  Crab  with  the  Sea- Spider, 
or  the  Lobsters  with  the  Shrimps,  —  or, 
among  Worms,  the  Leeches  with  the  Earth- 
Worms, — or,  among  Mollusks,  the  Squids 
with  the  Cuttle-Fishes,  or  the  Snails  with 
the  Slugs,  or  the  Periwinkles  with  the 
Limpets  and  Conchs,  or  the  Clam  with 
the  so-called  Venus,  or  the  Oyster  with 
the  Mother-of-Pearl  shell,  —  everywhere, 
throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom,  diffei^ 
ence  of  form  points  at  difference  of  Fam- 
ilies. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Animals  that  has  hardly  been 
touched  upon  as  yet,  and  that  will  be 
especially  interesting  with  reference  to 
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Families.  The  voices  of  animals  have  a 
family  character  not  to  be  mbtaken.  All 
the  CanidsB  bark  and  howl:  the  Fox, 
the  Wolf,  the  Dog  have  the  same  kind 
of  utterance,  though  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent pitch.  All  the  Bears  growl,  from 
the  White  Bear  of  the  Arctic  snows  to 
^e  small  Black  Bear  of  the  Andes.  All 
the  Cats  miaUf  fix>m  our  quiet  fireside 
companion  to  the  Lions  and  Tigers  and 
Panthers  of  the  forest  and  jungle.  This 
last  may  seem  a  strange  assertion;  but 
to  any  one  who  has  listened  critically  to 
their  sounds  and  analyzed  their  voices, 
the  roar  of  the  Lion  is  but  a  ^gantic 
mtdti,  bearing  about  the  same  proportion 
to  that  of  a  Cat  as  its  stately  and  majes- 
tic form  does  to  the  smaller,  softer,  more 
peaceful  aspect  of  the  Cat  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  difierence  in  their  size,  who 
can  look  at  the  Lion,  whether  in  his  more 
sleepy  mood  as  he  lies  curled  up  in  the 
comer  of  his  cage,  or  in  his  fiercer  mo- 
ments of  hunger  or  of  rage,  without  being 
reminded  of  a  Cat?  And  this  is  not 
merely  the  resemblance  of  one  carnivo- 
rous animal  to  another;  for  no  one  was 
ever  reminded  of  a  Dog  or  Wolf  by  a 
Lion.  Again,  all  the  Horses  and  Don- 
keys neigh ;  for  the  bray  of  the  Donkey 
is  only  a  harsher  neigh,  pitched  on  a  dif- 
ferent key,  it  is  true,  but  a  sound  of  the 
same  character, — as  the  Donkey  himself 
is  but  a  clumsy  and  dwarfish  Horse.  All 
the  Cows  low,  from  the  Buffalo  roaming 
the  prairie,  the  Musk-Oz  of  the  Arctic 
ice-fields,  or  the  Jack  of  Asia,  to  the  Cat- 
tle feeding  in  our  pastures.  Among  the 
Birds,  this  similarity  of  voice  in  Families 
is  still  more  marked.  We  need  only  re- 
call the  harsh  and  noby  Parrots,  so  simi- 
lar in  their  peculiar  utterance.  Or  take 
as  an  example  the  web-footed  Family,  — 
do  not  all  the  Greese  and  the  innumer- 
able host  of  Ducks  quack  ?  Does  not 
every  member  of  the  Crow  Family  caw, 
whether  it  be  the  Jackdaw,  the  Jay,  the 
Magpie,  the  Rook  in  some  green  rookery 
of  the  Old  World,  or  the  Crow  of  our 
woods,  with  its  long,  melancholy  caw  that 
seems  to  make  the  silence  and  solitude 
deeper?     Compare  all  the  sweet  war- 


blers of  the  Songster  Family,— the  Night- 
ingales, the  Thrushes,  the  Mocking-Birds, 
the  Bobins ;  they  difier  in  the  greater  or 
less  perfection  of  their  note,  but  the  same 
kind  of  voice  runs  through  the  whole 
group.  These  affinities  of  the  vocal  sys- 
tems among  animals  form  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  the  deepest  study,  not  only  as 
another  character  by  which  to  classify 
the  Animal  Kingdom  correctly,  but  as 
bearing  indirectly  also  on  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  animals.  Can  we  suppose 
that  characteristics  like  these  have  been 
communicated  from  one  animal  to  anoth- 
er? When  we  find  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  one  zoological  Family,  howev- 
er widely  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  inhabiting  different  continents 
and  even  different  hemispheres,  speak 
with  one  voice,  must  we  not  believe  that 
they  have  originated  in  the  places  where 
they  now  occur  with  all  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  ?  Who  taught  the  Ameri- 
can Thrush  to  sing  like  his  European 
relative  ?  He  surely  did  not  learn  it  from 
hb  cousin  over  the  waters.  Those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  all  animals 
have  originated  fr*om  common  centres 
and  single  pairs,  and  have  been  distribut- 
ed from  such  common  centres  over  the 
world,  will  find  it  difficult  to  explidn  the 
tenacity  of  such  characters  and  their  re- 
currence and  repetition  under  circum- 
stances that  seem  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  conununication,  on  any  oth- 
er supposition  than  that  of  their  creation 
in  the  different  regions  where  they  are 
now  found.  We  have  much  yet  to  learn 
in  this  kind  of  investigation,  with  reference 
not  only  to  Families  among  animals,  but 
to  nationalities  among  men  also.  I  trust 
that  the  nature  of  languages  will  teach  us 
as  much  about  the  origin  of  the  races  as 
the  vocal  systems  of  the  animals  may  one 
day  teach  us  about  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  animals.  At  all  events, 
similarity  of  vocal  utterance  among  ani- 
mals is  not  indicative  of  identity  of  Spe- 
cies ;  I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  similar^ 
ity  of  speech  proves  community  of  origin 
among  men. 
The  similarity  of  motion  in  Families 
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18  another  subject  well  worth  the  consid- 
eration of  the  naturalist:  the  soaring 
of  the  Birds  of  Prey,  —  the  heavy  flap- 
ping of  the  wings  in  the  Gallinaceoos 
Birds,  —  the  floating  of  the  Swallows, 
with  their  short  cuts  and  angular  turns, 
—  the  hopping  of  the  Sparrows, — the 
deliberate  walk  of  the  Hens  and  the  strut 
of  the  Cocks,  —  the  waddle  of  the  Ducks 
and  Geese, — the  slow,  heavy  creeping 
of  the  Land-Turtle, — the  graceful  flight 
of  the  Sea-Turtle  under  the  water, — the 
leaping  and  swimming  of  the  Frog, — 
the  swift  run  of  the  Lizard,  like  a  flash 
of  green  or  red  light  in  the  sunshine,  — 
the  lateral  undulation  of  the  Serpent, — 
the  dart  of  the  Pickerel,  —  the  leap  of 
the  Trout,— the  rush  of  the  Hawk-Moth 
through  the  air,— the  fluttering  flight  of 
^Sbe  Butterfly, — the  quivering  poise  of 
the  Humming- Bird,  —  the  arrow-like 
shooting  of  the  Squid  through  the  wa- 
ter,—  the  slow  crawling  of  the  Snail  on 
tiie  land,  —  the  sideway  movement  of 
tiie  Sand-Crab,  —  the  backward  walk  of 
the  Crawfish, —  the  almost  imperceptible 
Riding  of  the  Sea- Anemone  over  the 
rock,  —  the  graceful,  rapid  motion  of  the 
Flenrobrachia,  with  its  endless  change  of 
curve  and  spiraL  In  short,  every  Fam- 
ily of  animals  has  its  characteristic  action 
and  its  peculiar  voice ;  and  yet  so  little  is 
dus  endless  variety  of  rhythm  and  cadence 
both  of  motion  and  sound  in  the  oi^ganic 
world  understood,  that  we  lack  words  to 
express  one-half  its  richness  and  beauty; 


IX. 

The  well-known  meaning  of  the  words 
generic  and  specific  may  serve,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  more  precise  definition,  to  ex- 
press the  relative  importance  of  those 
groups  of  animals  called  Genera  and  Spe- 
cies in  our  scientific  systems.  The  Genus 
is  the  more  comprehensive  of  the  two 
kinds  of  groups,  while  the  Species  is  the 
most  precisely  defined,  or  at  least  the 
most  easily  recognized,  of  all  the  divisions 
9f  the  Animal  Kingdom.  But  neither 
the  term  Genus  nor  Species  has  always 


been  taken  in  the  same  sense.  Genus 
especially  has  varied  in  its  acceptation, 
from  the  time  when  Aristotle  applied  it 
indiscriminately  to  any  kind  of  compre- 
hensive group,  from  the  Classes  down  to 
what  we  commonly  call  Genera,  till  the 
present  day.  But  we  have  already  seen, 
that,  instead  of  calling  all  the  various  kinds 
of  more  comprehensive  divisions  by  the 
name  of  Genera,  modem  science  has  ap- 
plied special  names  to  each  of  them,  and 
we  have  now  Families,  Orders,  Classes, 
and  Branches  above  Genera  proper.  If 
the  foregoing  discussion  upon  the  nature 
of  these  groups  is  based  upon  trustworthy 
principles,  we  must  admit  that  they  are 
all  founded  upon  distinct  categories  of 
characters,  —  the  primary  divisions,  or 
the  Branches,  on  plan  of  structure,  the 
Classes  upon  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
the  Orders  upon  the  greater  or  less  com- 
plication of  a  given  mode  of  execution, 
the  Families  upon  form ;  and  it  now  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained  whether  Genera 
also  exist  in  Nature,  and  by  what  kind 
of  characteristics  they  may  be  distinguish- 
ed. Taking  the  practice  of  the  ablest 
naturalists  in  discriminating  Genera  as 
a  guide  in  our  estimation  of  their  true 
nature,  we  must,  nevertheless,  remember 
that  even  now,  while  their  classifications 
of  the  more  comprehensive  groups  usual- 
ly agree,  they  difler  greatly  in  their  limi- 
tation of  Genera,  so  that  the  Grenera  of 
some  authors  correspond  to  the  Families 
of  others,  and  vice  versd.  This  undoubt- 
edly arises  from  the  absence  of  a  definite 
standard  for  the  estimation  of  these  divis- 
ions. But  the  different  categories  of  struct- 
ure which  form  the  distinctive  criteria  of 
the  more  comprehensive  divisions  once  es- 
tablished, the  question  is  narrowed  down 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  special  category 
upon  which  Genera  may  be  determined ; 
and  if  this  can  be  accurately  defined,  no 
difference  of  opinion  need  interfere  here- 
after with  their  uniform  limitation.  Con- 
sidering all  these  divisions  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  more  comprehensive  ones 
must  be  those  which  are  based  on  the 
broadest  characters, — Branches,  as  united 
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upon  plan  of  structure,  standing  of  course 
at  the  head;  next  to  these  the  Classes, 
since  the  general  mode  of  executing  the 
plan  presents  a  wider  category  of  char- 
acters than  the  complication  of  struc- 
ture on  which  Orders  rest ;  afler  Orders 
come  Families,  or  the  patterns  of  form 
in  which  these  greater  or  less  complica- 
tions of  structure  are  clothed ;  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  way  from  more  gen- 
eral to  more  special  considerations,  we 
can  have  no  other  category  of  structure 
as  characteristic  of  Genera  than  the  de- 
tails of  structure  by  which  members  of 
the  same  Family  may  differ  from  each 
other,  and  this  I  consider  as  the  only  true 
basis  on  which  to  limit  Genera,  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent 
modem  zoologists.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Cuvier  has  distinguished  the  large  num- 
ber of  Genera  he  has  characterized  in  his 
great  Natural  History  of  the  Fishes,  in 
connection  with  Valenciennes.  Latreille 
has  done  the  same  for  the  Crustacea  and 
Insects;  and  Milne  Edwards,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Haime,  has  recently  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  same  principle  in  char- 
acterizing a  great  number  of  Genera 
among  the  Corals.  Many  others  have 
followed  this  example,  but  few  have  kept 
in  view  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  mode 
of  proceeding,  or,  if  they  have  done  so, 
their  researches  have  covered  too  limited 
a  ground  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  a  discussion  of  principles.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  when  extending  over  a  whole 
Class  that  the  study  of  Genera  acquires 
a  truly  scientific  importance,  as  it  then 
shows  in  a  connected  manner,  in  what 
way,  by  what  features,  and  to  what  extent 
a  large  number  of  animals  are  closely 
linked  together  in  Nature.  Considering 
the  Animal  Kingdom  as  a  single  complete 
work  of  one  Creative  Intellect,  consistent 
throughout,  such  keen  analysis  and  close 
criticism  of  all  its  parts  have  the  same  kind 
of  interest,  in  a  higher  degree,  as  that 
which  attaches  to  other  studies  undertak- 
en in  the  spirit  of  careful  comparative 
research.  These  different  categories  of 
characters  are,  as  it  were,  different  pecu- 


liarities of  style  in  the  author,  different 
modes  of  treating  the  same  material,  new 
combinations  of  evidence  bearing  on  the 
same  general  principles.  The  study  of 
Genera  b  a  department  of  Natural  His- 
tory which  thus  far  has  received  too  litUe 
attention  even  at  the  hands  of  our  best 
zoologists,  and  has  been  treated  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner ;  it  should  hence- 
forth be  made  a  philosophical  investiga- 
tion into  the  closer  affinities  which  natu- 
rally bind  in  minor  groups  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  natural  Family. 

Genera,  then,  are  groups  of  a  more  re- 
stricted character  than  any  of  those  we 
have  examined  thus  far.  Some  of  them 
include  only  one  Species,  while  others 
comprise  hundreds ;  since  certain  definite 
combinations  of  characters  may  be  limit- 
ed to  a  single  Species,  while  other  com- 
binations may  be  repeated  in  many.  We 
have  striking  examples  of  this  among 
Birds :  the  Ostrich  stands  alone  in  its  Ge- 
nus, while  the  number  of  Species  among 
the  Warblers  is  very  great  Among  Mam- 
malia the  Giraffe  also  stands  alone,  while 
Mice  and  Squirrels  include  many  Spe- 
cies. Genera  are  founded,  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  general  structural  charac- 
ters, but  on  the  finbh  of  special  parts,  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  dentition.  The  Cats 
have  only  four  grinders  in  the  upper  jaw 
and  three  in  the  lower,  while  the  Hyenas 
have  one  more  above  and  below,  and  the 
Dogs  and  Wolves  have  two  more  above 
and  two  more  below.  In  the  last,  some 
of  the  teeth  have  also  flat  surfaces  for 
crushing  the  food,  adapted  especially  to 
their  habits,  since  they  live  on  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal  substances.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  claws  is  another  generic  feat- 
ure. There  is  a  curious  example  with 
reference  to  this  in  the  Cheetah,  which 
is  again  a  Genus  containing  only  one 
Species.  It  belongs  to  the  Cat  Family, 
but  differs  from  ordinary  Lions  and  Ti- 
gers in  having  its  claws  so  constructed 
that  it  cannot  draw  them  back  under  the 
paws,  though  in  every  other  respect  they 
are  like  the  claws  of  all  the  Cats.  But 
while  it  has  the  Cat-like  claw,  its  paws  are 
like  those  of  the  Dog*  and  this  ^gular 
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combination  of  features  is  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  its  habits,  for  it  does  not  lie  in 
wait  and  spring  npon  its  prey  like  the 
Cat,  but  hunts  it  like  the  Dog. 

While  Grenera  themselTes  are,  like 
Families,  easily  distinguished,  the  char- 
acters on  which  they  are  founded,  like 
those  of  Families,  are  difficult  to  trace. 
There  are  often  features  belonging  to 
these  groups  which  attract  the  attention 
and  suggest  their  association,  though  they 
are  not  those  which  may  be  truly  con- 
ndered  generic  characters.  It  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  Grenus  Fox,  for  instance, 
by  its  bushy  tail,  and  yet  that  is  no  true 
generic  character ;  the  collar  of  feathers 
roand  the  neck  of  the  Vultures  leads  us 
at  once  to  separate  them  from  the  Eagles, 
but  it  is  not  the  collar  that  truly  marks 
the  Genus,  but  rather  the  peculiar  struct- 
ure of  the  feathers  which  form  it  No 
Bird  has  a  more  striking  plumage  than 
tiie  Peacock,  but  it  is  not  the  appearance 
merely  of  its  crest  and  spreading  fan  that 
oonstitates  a  Genus,  but  the  peculiar  struct- 
ure of  the  feathers.  Thousands  of  exam- 
ples might  be  quoted  to  show  how  eamly 
Genera  may  be  singled  out,  named,  and 
"mtered  in  our  systems,  without  being  du- 
ly characterized,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
checking  the  loose  work  of  this  kind  with 
which  the  annals  of  our  science  are  daily 
flooded. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  inappro- 
priate to  present  here  any  general  revision 
of  these  groups ;  but  I  may  present  a  few 
instances  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  their 
classification,  and  to  show  on  what  char- 
acters they  are  properly  based.  Among 
Beptiles,  we  find,  for  instance,  that  the 
Genera  of  our  fresh- water  Turtles  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  cut  of  their  bill, 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  scales,  in  the 
form  of  their  claws,  etc.  Among  Fish- 
es, the  different  Grenera  included  under 
the  Family  of  Perches  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  arrangement  of  their  teeth,  by 
the  serratures  of  their  giU-corers,  and  of 
the  arch  to  which  the  pectoral  fins  are 
attached,  by  the  nature  and  combination 
of  the  rays  of  their  fins,  by  the  structure 


of  their  scales,  etc.  Among  Insects,  the 
various  Genera  of  the  Butterflies  differ  in 
the  combination  of  the  littie  rods  which 
sustain  their  wings,  in  the  form  and  struct- 
ure of  their  antennae,  of  their  feet,  of  the 
minute  scales  which  cover  their  wings, 
etc.  Among  Crustacea,  the  Genera  of 
Shrimps  vary  in  the  form  of  the  claws, 
in  the  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth, 
in  the  articulations  of  their  feelers,  etc. 
Among  Worms,  the  different  Genera  of 
the  Leech  Family  are  combined  upon 
the  form  of  the  disks  by  which  they  at- 
tach themselves,  upon  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  eyes,  upon  the  struct- 
ure of  the  hard  parts  with  which  the 
mouth  is  armed,  etc.  Among  Cephalo- 
pods,  the  Family  of  Squids  contains  sev- 
eral Genera  distinguished  by  the  struct- 
ure of  the  solid  shield  within  the  skin 
of  the  back,  by  the  form  and  connec- 
tion of  their  fins,  by  the  structure  of 
the  suckers  with  which  their  arms  are 
provided,  by  the  form  of  their  beak,  etc. 
In  every  Class,  we  find  throughout  the 
Animal  Kingdom  that  there  is  no  sound 
basis  for  the  discrimination  of  Grenera 
except  the  details  of  their  structure ;  but 
in  order  to  define  them  accurately  an 
extensive  comparison  of  them  is  indis- 
pensable, and  in  characterizing  them  on- 
ly such  features  should  be  enumerated  as 
are  truly  generic ;  whereas  in  the  present 
superficial  method  of  describing  them, 
features  are  frequently  introduced  which 
belong  not  only  to  the  whole  Family,  but 
even  to  the  whole  Class  which  includes 
them. 


There  remains  but  one  more  division 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  for  our  consider- 
ation, the  most  limited  of  all  in  its  circum- 
scription,—  that  of  Species.  It  is  with 
the  study  of  this  kind  of  group  that  nat- 
uralists generally  begin  their  investiga- 
tions. I  believe,  however,  that  the  study 
of  Species  as  the  basis  of  a  scientific  ed- 
ucation is  a  great  mistake.  It  leads  us  to 
overrate  the  value  of  Species,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  they  exist  in  Nature  in  some 
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different  sense  from  other  groups ;  as  if 
there  were  something  more  real  and  tan- 
gible in  Species  than  in  Genera,  Families, 
Orders,  Classes,  or  Branches.  The  truth 
b,  that  to  study  a  vast  number  of  Speciea 
without  tracing  the  principles  that  com- 
bine them  under  more  comprehensive 
groups  is  only  to  burden  the  mind  with 
disconnected  facts,  and  more  may  be  learn- 
ed by  a  faithful  and  careful  comparison 
of  a  fbw  Species  than  by  a  more  cursory 
examination  of  a  greater  number.  When 
one  considers  the  immense  number  of 
Species  already  known,  naturalists  might 
well  despair  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
them  all,  were  they  not  constructed  on 
a  few  fundamental  patterns,  so  that  the 
study  of  one  Species  teaches  us  a  great 
deal  for  all  the  rest  De  Candolle,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  a  great  botanist  and 
a  great  teacher,  told  me  once  that  he  could 
undertake  to  illustrate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  science  with  the  aid  of  a 
dozen  plants  judiciously  selected,  and  that 
it  was  his  unvarying  practice  to  induce 
students  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  a 
few  minor  groups  of  plants,  in  all  their 
relations  to  one  another,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  gain  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  a  large  number  of  species.  The 
powerful  influence  he  has  had  upon  the 
progress  of  Botany  vouches  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views.  Indeed,  every 
profound  scholar  knows  that  sound  learn- 
ing can  be  attained  only  by  this  method, 
and  the  study  of  Nature  makes  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  I  would  therefore  ad- 
yise  every  student  to  select  a  few  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  Classes,  and  to 
study  these  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  specific  characters,  but  as  members 
also  of  a  Genus,  of  a  Family,  of  an  Or- 
der, of  a  Class,  and  of  a  Branch.  He 
will  soon  convince  himself  that  Species 
have  no  more  definite  and  real  existence 
in  Nature  than  all  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  that  every  an- 
imal is  the  representative  of  its  Branch, 
Class,  Order,  Family,  and  Genus  as  much 
as  of  its  Species.  Specific  characters  are 
only  those  determining  size,  proportioUi 
color,  habits,  and  relations  to  surrounding 


drcumstances  and  external  objects.  How 
superficial,  then,  must  be  any  one's  knowl- 
edge of  an  animal  who  studies  it  only  with 
relation  to  its  specific  characters !  He  will 
know  nothing  of  the  finish  of  special  parts 
of  the  body,  —  nothing  of  the  relations  be- 
tween its  form  and  its  structure, — noth- 
ing of  the  relative  complication  of  its  or- 
ganization as  compared  with  other  allied 
animals, — nothing  of  the  general  mode 
of  execution, — nothing  of  the  plan  ex- 
pressed in  that  mode  of  execution.  Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ordinal  charao- 
ters,  which,  since  they  imply  relative  so- 
periority  and  inferiority,  require,  of  course, 
a  number  of  specimens  for  comparison, 
his  one  animal  would  tell  him  all  this  as 
well  as  the  specific  characters. 

All  the  more  comprehensive  groups, 
equally  with  Species,  have  a  positive, 
permanent,  specific  principle,  maintained 
generation  after  generation  with  all  its 
essential  characteristics.  Individuals  are 
the  transient  representatives  of  all  these 
organic  principles,  which  certainly  have 
an  independent,  immaterial  existence, 
since  they  outlive  the  individuab  that 
embody  them,  and  are  no  less  real  after 
the  generation  that  has  represented  theoa^ 
for  a  time  has  passed  away  than  they 
were  before. 

From  a  comparison  of  a  number  of 
well-known  Species  belonging  to  a  nat- 
ural Genus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  are  essentially  specific  characters. 
There  b  hardly  among  Mammalia  a 
more  natural  Grenus  than  that  which  in- 
cludes the  Rabbits  and  Hares,  or  that  to 
which  the  Hats  and  Mice  are  referred. 
Let  us  see  how  the  different  Species  differ 
fixnn  one  another.  Though  we  give  two 
names  in  the  vernacular  to  the  Genus 
Hare,  both  Hares  and  Babbits  agree  in 
all  the  structural  peculiarities  which  con- 
stitute a  Grenus ;  but  the  different  Species 
are  distinguished  by  their  absolute  size 
when  full-grown, — by  the  nature  and  col- 
or of  their  fur,  —  by  the  size  and  form  of 
the  ear, — by  the  relative  length  of  their 
legs  and  tail,  —  by  the  more  or  less  slen- 
der build  of  their  whole  body,  —  by  their 
habits,  some  living  in  open  grounds,  oth- 
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en  among  the  bushes,  others  in  swamps, 
others  burrowiDg  under  the  earth, —  by 
the  number  of  young  they  bring  forth, — 
by  their  different  seasons  of  breeding, — 
and  by  still  minor  differences,  such  as  the 
permanent  color  of  the  hair  throughout 
the  year  in  some,  while  in  others  it  turns 
white  in  winter.  The  Bats  and  Mice 
differ  in  a  similar  way :  there  being  large 
and  small  Species, — some  gray,  some 
brown,  others  rust-colored, — some  with 
soft,  others  with  coarse  hair ;  they  differ 
also  in  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  in  hay- 
ing it  more  or  less  covered  with  hair, — in 
the  cut  of  the  ears,  and  their  size, — in 
the  length  of  their  limbs,  which  are  slen- 
der and  long  in  some,  short  and  thick  in 
others,  ~  in  their  various  ways  of  living, 
—  in  the  different  substances  on  which 
they  feed, — and  also  in  their  distribution 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  whether 
circumscribed  within  certain  limited  areas 
or  scattered  over  a  wider  range.  What  is 
now  the  nature  of  these  differences  by 
which  we  distinguish  Species  ?  They  are 
totally  distinct  fixnn  any  of  the  categories 
on  which  Genera,  Families,  Orders,  Class- 
es, or  Branches  are  founded,  and  may 
readily  be  reduced  to  a  few  heads.  They 
are  differences  in  the  proportion  of  the 
parts  and  in  the  absolute  ^z^  of  the  whole 
animal,  in  the  color  and  general  ornamen- 
tation of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  relations  of  the  individuals  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  world  around.  A  £u^ 
ther  analyns  of  other  Grenera  would  show 
us  that  among  Birds,  Beptiles,  Fishes,  and, 
in  fact,  throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom^ 
Species  of  well-defined  natural  Genera 
differ  in  the  same  way.  We  are  there- 
fore justified  in  saying  that  the  categoiy 
of  characters  on  which  Species  are  based 
implies  no  structural  differences,  but  pre- 
sents the  same  structure  combined  under 
certain  minor  differences  of  size,  propor- 
tion, and  habits.  All  the  specific  charac- 
ters stand  in  direct  reference  to  the  ge- 
neric structure,  the  family  form,  the  ordi- 
nal c(»nplication  of  structure,  the  mode 
of  execution  of  the  Class,  and  the  plan  of 
structure  of  the  Branch,  all  of  which  are 
embodied  in  the  frame  of  each  individual 


in  each  Species,  even  though  all  these  in- 
dividuals are  constantly  dying  away  and 
reproducing  others;  so  that  the  specific 
characters  have  no  more  permanency  in 
the  individuals  than  those  which  charac- 
terize the  Genus,  the  Family,  the  Order, 
the  Class,  and  the  Branch.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  naturalists  have  been  en- 
tirely wrong  in  considering  the  more 
comprehensive  groups  to  be  theoretical 
and  in  a  measure  arbitrary,  an  attempt, 
that  is,  of  certain  men  to  classify  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom  according  to  their  individ- 
ual views,  while  they  have  ascribed  to 
Species,  as  contrasted  with  the  other  di- 
visions, a  more  positive  existence  in  Na- 
ture. No  further  argument  is  needed  to 
show  that  it  is  not  only  the  Species  that 
lives  in  the  individual,  but  that  every  in- 
dividual, though  belonging  to  a  distinct 
Species,  is  built  upon  a  precise  and  defi- 
nite plan  which  characterizes  its  Branch, 
—  that  that  plan  is  executed  in  each  in- 
dividual in  a  particular  way  which  chai^ 
acterizes  its  Class, —  that  every  individual 
with  its  kindred  occupies  a  definite  posi- 
ticm  in  a  series  of  structural  c(»nplications 
which  characterizes  its  Order, —  that  in 
every  individual  all  these  structural  feat- 
ures are  combined  under  a  definite  pat- 
tern of  form  which  characterizes  its  Fam- 
ily,— that  every  individual  exhibits  struc- 
tural details  in  the  finish  of  its  parts  which 
characterize  its  Genus, — and  finally  that 
every  individual  presents  certain  peculi- 
arities in  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  in  its 
color,  in  its  size,  in  its  relations  to  its  fellow- 
beings  and  surrounding  things,  which  con- 
stitute its  specific  characters ;  and  all  this 
is  repeated  in  the  same  kind  of  combina- 
tion, generation  afler  generation,  while  the 
individuals  die.  If  we  accept  these  prop- 
ositions, which  seem  to  me  self-evident, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Species  do  not  exist  in  Nature  m 
any  other  sense  than  the  more  compre- 
hensive groups  of  the  zoological  systems. 
There  is  one  question  respecting  Spe- 
cies that  gives  rise  to  very  earnest  dia- 
cussions  in  our  day,  not  only  among 
naturalists,  but  among  all  thinking  peo- 
ple.  How  &r  are  they  permanent,  and 
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liow  far  mutable  ?  With  reference  to  the 
permanence  of  Species,  there  is  much  to 
be  learned  from  the  geological  phenom- 
ena that  belong  to  oar  own  period,  and 
that  bear  witness  to  the  invariability  of 
types  daring  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  at  least  I  hope  to  present  a  part 
of  this  evidence  in  a  fhture  article  upon 
Coral  Beefs,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  can- 
not leave  this  subject  without  touching 
upon  a  point  of  which  great  use  has  been 
made  in  recent  discussions.  I  refer  to 
the  variability  of  Species  as  shown  in 
domestication. 

The  domesticated  animals  with  their 
numerous  breeds  are  constantly  adduced 
as  evidence  of  the  changes  which  animals 
may  undergo,  and  as  furnishing  hints  re- 
specting the  way  in  which  the  diversity 
now  observed  among  animals  has  Already 
been  produced.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
such  inferences  are  in  no  way  sustained 
by  the  &cts  of  the  case,  and  that,  how- 
ever striking  the  differences  may  be  be- 
tween the  breeds  of  our  domesticated  an- 
imals, as  compared  with  the  wild  Species 
of  the  same  Genus,  they  are  of  a  peculiar 
character  entirely  distinct  from  those  that 
prevail  among  the  latter,  and  are  altogeth- 
er incident  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  occur.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
the  natural  action  of  physical  conditions, 
but  the  more  or  less  intelligent  direction 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
live.  The  inference  drawn  from  the  va- 
rieties introduced  among  animals  in  a 
state  of  domestication,  with  reference  to 
the  origin  of  Species,  is  usually  this :  that 
what  the  farmer  does  on  a  small  scale 
Nature  may  do  on  a  large  one.  It  is 
true  that  man  has  been  able  to  produce 
certain  changes  in  the  animals  under  his 
care,  and  that  these  changes  have  result- 
ed in  a  variety  of  breeds.  But  in  doing 
this,  he  has,  in  my  estimation,  in  no  way 
altered  the  character  of  the  Species,  but 
has  only  developed  its  pliability  to  the 
will  of  man,  that  is,  to  a  power  similar 
in  its  nature  and  mode  of  action  to  that 
power  to  which  animals  owe  their  very 
existence.  The  influence  of  man  upon 
animals  is,  in  other  words,  the  action  of 


mind  upon  them ;  and  yet  the  ordinary 
mode  of  arguing  upon  this  subject  is,  that, 
because  the  intelligence  of  man  has  been 
able  to  produce  certain  varieties  in  do- 
mesticated animals,  therefore  physical 
causes  have  produced  all  the  diversities 
among  wild  ones.  Surely,  the  sounder 
logic  would  be  to  infer,  that,  because  our 
finite  intelligence  can  cause  the  original 
pattern  to  vary  by  some  slight  shades  of 
difference,  therefore  an  infinite  intelli- 
gence must  have  established  all  the  bound- 
less diversity  of  which  our  boasted  va- 
rieties are  but  the  faintest  echo.  It  is  the 
most  intelligent  farmer  that  has  the  great- 
est success  in  improving  his  breeds ;  and 
if  the  animals  he  has  so  fostered  are  lefl 
to  themselves  without  that  intelligent  care, 
they  return  to  their  normal  condition. 
So  with  plants:  the  shrewd,  observing, 
thoughtful  gardener  will  obtain  many 
varieties  from  his  flowers;  but  those  va- 
rieties will  fade'  out,  if  lefl  to  themselves. 
There  is,  as  it  were,  a  certain  degree  of 
pliability  and  docility  in  the  organization 
both  of  animals  and  plants,  which  may 
be  developed  by  the  fostering  care  of 
man,  and  within  which  he  can  exercise 
a  certain  influence;  but  the  variations 
which  he  thus  produces  are  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  wild  Species.  Let  us  take 
some  examples  to  illustrate  this  assertion. 
Every  Species  of  wild  Bull  differs  from 
the  others  in  its  size;  but  all  the  indi- 
viduals correspond  to  the  average  stand- 
ard of  size  characteristic  of  their  respec- 
tive Species,  and  show  none  of  those  ex- 
treme differences  of  size  so  remarkable 
among  our  domesticated  Cattle.  Every 
Species  of  wild  Bull  has  its  peculiar 
color,  and  all  the  individuals  of  one  Spe- 
cies share  in  it :  not  so  with  our  domesti- 
cated Cattle,  among  which  every  individ- 
ual may  differ  in  color  from  exerj  other. 
All  the  individuals  of  the  same  Species 
of  wild  Bull  agree  in  the  proportion  of 
their  parts,  in  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
hair,  in  its  quality,  whether  fine  or  sofl : 
not  so  with  our  domesticated  Cattle, 
among  which  we  find  in  the  same  Spe- 
cies overgrown  and  dwarfish  individuals, 
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those  with  long  and  abort  legs,  with  slen- 
der and  stoat  build  of  the  body,  with 
horns  or  without,  10  well  as  the  greatest 
Tariety  in  the  mode  of  twisting  the  horns, 
—  in  short,  the  widest  extremes  of  de- 
velopment which  the  degree  of  plialnlity 
in  that  Speoies  will  allow. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  power  d 
man,  not  only  in  developing  the  pliabil- 
ity of  an  animal's  oiganization,  but  in 
adapting  it  to  suit  his  own  caprices,  is 
that  of  the  Golden  Carp,  so  fi^equently 
seen  in  bowls  and  tanks  as  the  ornament 
of  drawing-rooms  and  gardens.  Not  on- 
ly an  infinite  variety  of  spotted,  striped, 
variegated  colors  has  been  produced  in 
these  Fishes,  but,  especially  among  the 
Chinese,  so  famous  for  their  morbid  love 
of  whatever  is  distorted  and  warped  from 
its  natural  shape  and  appearance,  all 
sorts  of  changes  have  been  brought  about 
in  this  single  Species.  A  book  of  Chi- 
nese paintings  showing  the  Golden  Carp 
in  its  varieties  represents  some  as  short 
and  stout,  others  long  and  slender, — 
some  with  the  ventral  side  swollen,  oth- 
ers hunch-backed, — some  with  the  mouth 
greatly  enlarged,  while  in  others  the  cau- 
dal fin,  which  in  the  normal  condition  of 
the  Species  is  placed  vertically  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  and  is  forked  like  those 
of  other  Fishes,  has  become  crested  and 
arched,  or  is  double,  or  crooked,  or  has 
swerved  in  some  other  way  from  its  orig- 
inal pattern.  But  in  all  these  variations 
there  is  nothing  which  recalls  the  char- 
acteristic specific  differences  among  the 
representatives  of  the  Carp  Family,  which 
in  their  wild  state  are  very  moootonoai 
in  their  appearance  all  the  world  over. 

Were  it  appropriate  to  accumulate  ev- 
idence here  upon  this  subject,  I  could 
bring  forward  many  more  examples  quite 
as  striking  as  those  above  mentioned. 
The  various  breeds  of  our  domesticated 
Horses  present  the  same  kind  of  irreg- 
ularities, and  do  not  differ  ftoax  each 
other  in  the  same  way  as  the  wild  Spe- 
cies differ  from  one  another.  Or  take 
the  Genus  Dog :  the  differences  between 
its  wild  Species  do  not  correspond  in  the 
least  with  the  differences  observed  among 


the  domesticated  ones.  Compare  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  kinds  of 
Jackals  and  Wolves  with  those  that  exist 
between  the  Bull-Dog  And  Greyhound,  for 
instance,  or  between  the  St  Charles  and 
the  Terrier,  or  between  the  Esquimaux 
and  the  Newfoundland  Dog.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  what  is  true  of  the 
Horses,  the  Cattle,  the  Dogs,  is  true  also 
of  the  Donkey,  the  Goat,  the  Sheep,  the 
Fig,  the  Cat,  the  Babbit,  the  different 
kinds  of  barn-yard  fbwl,~in  short,  of  all 
those  animals  that  are  in  domesticity  the 
chosen  companions  of  man. 

In  fact,  all  the  variability  among  do- 
mesticated Species  is  due  to  the  fostering 
care,  or,  in  its  more  extravagant  freaks,  to 
the  fancies  of  man,  and  it  has  never  been 
observed  in  the  wild  Species,  where,  on 
the  contrary,  everything  shows  the  doe- 
ost  adherence  to  the  distinct,  well-defined, 
and  invariable  limits  of  the  Species.  It 
surely  does  not  follow,  that,  because  the 
Chinese  can,  under  abnormal  conditions, 
produce  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes  in 
the  Golden  Carp,  therefore  water,  or  the 
physical  conditions  established  in  the  wa- 
ter, can  create  a  Fish,  any  more  than  it 
follows,  that,  because  they  can  dwarf  a 
tree,  or  alter  its  aspect  by  stuntmg  its 
growth  in  one  direction  and  forcing  it 
in  another,  therefore  the  earth,  or  the 
physical  conditions  connected  with  their 
growth,  can  create  a  Pine,  an  Oak,  a 
Birch,  or  a  Ma{^  I  confess  that  in  all 
the  arguments  derived  fttmn  the  phenom- 
ena of  domestication,  to  prove  that  all 
animals  owe  their  origin  and  diversity  to 
the  natural  action  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live,  the  conclusion  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  follow  k)gically  from  the 
premises.  And  the  fact  that  the  domes- 
ticated #«imi^k  of  all  races  of  men,  equal- 
ly with  the  white  race,  vary  among  them- 
selves in  the  same  way  and  differ  in  the 
same  way  from  the  wild  Species,  makes  it 
still  more  evident  that  domesticated  vari- 
eties do  not  explain  the  origin  of  Species, 
except,  as  I  have  said,  by  showing  thai 
the  intelligent  will  of  man  can  produce 
effects  which  physical  causes  have  never 
been  knoini  to  prodnoe,  and  that  we  most 
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therefore  look  to  some  cause  oatside  of 
Nature,  corresponding  in  kind,  though  so 
different  in  degree,  to  the  intelligence  of 
man,  for  all  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  existence  of  animals  in  their  wild 
state.  So  far  from  attributing  these  orig- 
mal  differences  among  animals  to  natural 
mfluences,  it  would  seem,  that,  while  a 
certain  freedom  of  development  is  left, 
within  the  limits  of  which  man  can  exer- 
cise his  intelligence  and  his  ingenuity,  not 
even  this  superficial  influence  is  allowed 
to  physical  conditions  unaided  by  some 
guiding  power,  since  in  their  normal 
state  the  wild  Species  remain,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  entirely 
unchanged,  —  maintained,  it  is  true,  in 
their  integrity  by  the  circumstances  that 
were  established  for  their  support  by  the 
power  that  created  both,  but  never  al- 


tered by  them.  Nature  holds  inviolable 
the  stamp  that  God  has  set  upon  his  creat- 
ures ;  and  if  man  is  able  to  influence  their 
organization  in  some  slight  degree,  it  is 
because  the  Creator  has  given  to  his  rela- 
tions with  the  animals  he  has  intended 
for  his  companions  the  same  plasticity 
which  he  has  allowed  to  every  other  side 
of  his  life,  in  virtue  of  which  he  may  in 
some  sort  mould  and  shape  it  to  his  own 
ends,  and  be  held  responsible  also  for  its 
results. 

The  common  sense  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity has  already  pointed  out  the  true 
distinction  in  applying  another  word  to 
the  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds 
of  domesticated  animals.  They  are  call- 
ed Breeds,  and  Breeds  among  animalu  are 
the  work  of  man ; —  Species  were  creat- 
ed by  God. 


THE  STRASBURG  CLOCK. 

Many  and  many  a  year  ago, — 

To  say  how  many  I  scarcely  dare,  — 

Three  of  us  stood  in  Strasburg  streets, 

In  the  wide  and  open  square. 

Where,  quaint  and  old  and  touched  with  the  gold 

Of  a  sununer  mom,  at  stroke  of  noon 

The  tonguejof  the  great  Cathedral  tolled. 

And  into  the  church  with  the  crowd  we  spoiled 

To  see  their  wonder,  the  famous  Clock. 

Well,  my  love,  there  are  clocks  a  many, 

As  big  as  a  house,  as  small  as  a  penny  ; 

And  clocks  there  be  with  voices  as  queer 

As  any  that  torture  human  ear,  — 

Clocks  that  grunt,  and  clocks  that  growl, 

That  wheeze  like  a  pump,  and  hoot  like  an  owl. 

From  the  coffin  shape  with  its  brooding  face 

That  stands  on  the  stair,  (you  know  the  place,) 

Sa3ring,  "  Click,  cluck,"  like  an  ancient  hen, 

A-gathering  the  minutes  home  again. 

To  the  kitchen  knave  with  its  wooden  stutter, 

Doing  equal  work  with  double  splutter, 

Yelping,  "  Click,  clack,"  with  a  vulgar  jerk, 

As  much  as  to  say,  "Just  see  me  work ! " 
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Bat  of  all  the  clocks  that  tell  Time's  bead-roll, 
There  are  none  like  this  in  the  old  Cathedral ; 
Never  a  one  so  bids  yoa  stand 
While  it  deals  the  minutes  with  even  hand : 
For  docks,  like  men,  are  better  and  wone, 
And  some  you  dote  on,  and  some  jou  curse ; 
And  dock  and  man  may  have  such  a  way 
Of  telling  the  truth  that  you  can't  say  nay. 

So  in  we  went  and  stood  in  the  crowd 
To  hear  the  old  dock  as  it  crooned  aloud, 
"With  sound  and  symbol,  the  only  tongue 
The  maker  taught  it  while  yet 't  was  young. 
And  we  saw  Saint  Peter  clasp  his  hands, 
And  the  cock  crow  hoarsely  to  all  the  lands, 
And  the  Twdve  Apostles  come  and  go, 
And  the  sdemn  Christ  pass  sadly  and  slow ; 
And  strange  that  iron-legged  procession, 
And  odd  to  us  the  whde  impression. 
As  the  crowd  beneath,  in  silence  pressing. 
Bent  to  that  cdd  mechanic  blessing. 

But  I  alone  thought  far  in  my  soul 
What  a  touch  of  genius  was  in  the  whole, 
And  felt  how  graceful  had  been  the  thought 
Which  for  the  signs  of  the  months  had  sought, 
Sweetest  of  symbols,  Chrisfs  chosen  train  ; 
And  much  I  pondered,  if  he  whose  brain 
Had  builded  this  dock  with  labor  and  pain 
Did  only  think,  twelve  months  there  are, 
And  the  Bible  twdve  will  fit  to  a  hair ; 
Or  did  he  say,  with  a  heart  in  tune, 
Well-loved  John  is  the  sign  of  June, 
And  changeful  Peter  hath  April  hours. 
And  Paul  the  stately,  October  bowers. 
And  sweet,  or  faithful,  or  bold,  or  strong^ 
Unto  each  one  shall  a  month  belong. 

But  bende  the  thought  that  under  it  lurks, 

Pray,  do  you  think  docks  are  saved  by  their  worin  ? 
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To  Tfin  such  love  as  ArAnr  Hugh 
Clough  won  in  life,  to  leare  so  dear  a 
memory  as  he  has  left,  is  a  happiness  that 
faUs  to  few  men.  In  America,  as  in  Eng- 
land, his  death  is  mourned  by  friends 
whose  affection  is  better  than  fame,  and 
who  in  losing  him  have  met  with  an  irrepa- 
rable loss.  Outside  the  circle  of  his  friends 
his  reputation  had  no  large  extent ;  but 
though  his  writings  are  but  little  known 
by  the  great  public  of  readers,  they  are 
prized  by  all  those  of  thoughtful  and  po- 
etic temper  to  whose  hands  they  have 
come,  as  among  the  most  precious  and 
original  productions  of  the  time.  To 
those  who  knew  him  personally  his  po- 
ems had  a  special  worth  and  charm,  as 
the  sincere  expression  of  a  character  of 
the  purest  stamp,  of  rare  truthfulness  and 
simplicity,  not  less  tender  than  strong, 
and  of  a  genius  thoroughly  individual  in 
its  form,  and  full  of  the  promise  of  a  large 
career.  He  was  by  Nature  endowed  with 
subtile  and  profound  powers  of  thought, 
with  feeling  at  once  delicate  and  intense, 
with  lively  and  generous  sympathies,  and 
with  conscientiousness  so  acute  as  to  per- 
vade and  control  his  whole  intellectual  dis- 
position. Loving,  seeking,  and  holding 
fast  to  the  truth,  he  despised  all  fiilseness 
and  affectation.  With  his  serious  and 
earnest  thinking  was  joined  t^  play  of  a 
genial  humor  and  the  brightness  of  poetic 
fancy.  Liberal  in  sentiment,  absolutely 
free  from  dogmatism  and  pride  of  intel- 
lect, of  a  questioning  temper,  but  of  rev- 
erent spirit,  fsuthful  in  the  performance 
not  only  of  the  larger  duties,  but  also  of 
the  lesser  charities  and  the  familiar  cour- 
tesies of  life,  he  has  left  a  memory  of 
singular  consistency,  purity,  and  dignity. 
He  lived  to  conscience,  not  for  show,  and 
few  men  carry  through  life  so  white  a  soul. 

A  notice  of  Mr.  Clough  understood  to 
be  written  by  one  who  knew  him  well 
gives  the  outline  of  his  life. 

**  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  was  educated 
at  Rugby,  to  which  school  he  went  very 


young,  soon  after  Dr.  Arnold  had  been 
elected  head-master.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  once  by  gaining  the  only  schol- 
arship which  existed  at  that  time,  and 
which  was  open  to  the  whole  school  un- 
der the  age  of  fourteen.  Before  he  was 
sixteen  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  fifth 
form,  and,  as  that  was  the  earliest  age  at 
which  boys  were  then  admitted  into  the 
sixth,  had  to  wsut  for  a  year  before  com- 
ing under  the  personal  tuition  of  the  head- 
master. He  came  in  the  next  (school) 
generation  to  Stanley  and  Yaughan,  and 
gained  a  reputation,  if  possible,  even 
greater  than  dieirs.  At  the  yearly  speech- 
es, in  the  last  year  of  his  residence,  when 
the  prizes  are  given  away  in  the  presence 
of  the  school  and  the  friends  who  gather 
on  such  occasions,  Arnold  took  the  almost 
unexampled  course  of  addressing  him, 
(when  he  and  two  fags  went  up  to  carry 
off  his  load  of  splendidly  bound  books,) 
and  congratulating  him  on  having  gained 
every  honor  which  Rugby  could  bestow, 
and  having  also  already  distinguished 
himself  and  done  the  highest  credit  to 
his  school  at  the  University.  He  had  just 
gained  a  scholarship  at  Balliol,  then,  as 
now,  the  blue  ribbon  of  undergraduates. 

*'  At  school,  although  before  all  things 
a  student,  he  had  thoroughly  entered  into 
the  life  of  the  place,  and  before  he  left 
had  gained  supreme  influence  with  the 
boys.  He  was  the  leading  contributor 
to  the  *  Rugby  Magazine ' ;  and  though  a 
weakness  in  his  ankles  prevented  him 
frx)m  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
games  of  the  place,  was  known  as  the 
best  goal-keeper  on  record,  a  reputation 
which  no  boy  could  have  gained  without 
promptness  and  courage.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  best  swimmers  in  the  school, 
his  weakness  of  ankle  being  no  drawback 
here,  and  in  his  last  half  passed  the  cru- 
cial test  of  that  day,  by  swimming  from 
Swift's  (the  bathing-place  of  the  sixth)  to 
the  mill  on  the  Leicester  road,  and  back 
again,  between  callings  over. 
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^  He  went  to  reade  at  Oxford  when  the 
whole  University  was  in  a  ferment  The 
struggle  of  Alma  Mater  to  hmnble  or  oait 
out  the  most  remarkable  of  her  sons  was 
at  its  height  Ward  had  not  yet  beej 
arraigned  for  his  opinions,  and  was  a  fc 
low  and  tator  of  Balliol,  and  Newman 
was  in  residence  at  Oriel,  and  inomnbent 
of  St  Mary's. 

^  Cloagh's  was  a  mind  which,  nnder  any 
circnmstances,  woold  have  thrown  itself 
into  the  deepest  specnlatiYe  thought  of 
its  time.  He  seems  soon  to  have  passed 
through  the  mere  ecclesiastical  debatings 
to  the  deep  questions  which  lay  below 
them.  There  was  one  lesson  —  probably 
one  only — which  he  had  never  been  able 
to  learn  from  his  great  master,  namely, 
to  acknowledge  that  there  are  problems 
which  intellectually  are  not  to  be  solved 
by  man,  and  before  these  to  sit  down 
quietly.  Whether  it  were  from  the  har- 
ass of  thought  on  such  matters  which  in- 
terfered with  his  regular  work,  or  from 
one  of  those  strange  miscarriages  in  the 
most  perfect  of  examining  machines,  which 
every  now  and  then  deprive  the  best  men 
of  the  highest  honors,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one  Clough  missed  his  first  class. 
But  he  completely  retrieved  this  academ- 
ical mi^ap  shortly  afterwards  by  gaining 
an  Oriel  fellowship.  In  his  new  college, 
the  college  of  Pusey,  Newman,  Keble, 
Marriott,  Wilberforce,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Hawkins,  and  in  which  the  influence 
of  Wbately,  Davidson,  and  Arnold  had 
scarcely  yet  died  out,  he  found  himself 
in  the  very  centre  and  eye  of  the  battle. 
His  own  convictions  were  by  this  time 
leading  him  far  away  from  both  sides  in 
the  Oxford  contest ;  he,  however,  accept- 
ed a  tutorship  at  the  college,  and  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  them  will 
long  remember  his  lectures  on  logic  and 
ethics.  His  fault  (besides  a  shy  and  re- 
served manner)  was  that  he  was  much 
too  longHmfiering  to  youthful  philosophic 
coxcombry,  and  would  rather  encourage 
it  by  his  gentle  *  Ah  I  you  think  so  ? '  or, 
*  Yes,  but  might  not  such  and  such  be  the 

Clough  was  at  Oxford  in  1847,— the 


year  of  the  terrible  Irish  famine,  and  with 
others  of  the  most  earnest  men  at  the 
University  he  took  part  in  an  associa- 
tion which  had  for  its  object  "  Retrench- 
ment for  the  sake  of  the  Irish."  Such  a 
society  was  little  likely  to  be  popular  with 
the  comfortable  dignitaries  or  the  luxo- 
rioos  youth  of  the  University.  Many  ob- 
jections, frivolous  or  serious  as  the  case 
might  be,  were  raised  against  so  subver- 
sive a  notion  as  that  of  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  rich  for  the  sake  of  the  poor.  Dis- 
regarding all  personal  consideratioos, 
Clough  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  A 
Consideration  of  Objections  against  the 
Retrenchment  Association,"  in  which  he 
met  the  careless  or  selfish  arguments  of 
those  who  set  themselves  against  the  ef« 
forts  of  the  society.  It  was  a  character- 
istic perfcmnance.  His  heart  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  harsh  contrast  between  the 
miseries  of  the  Irish  poor  and  the  waste- 
ful extravagance  of  living  prevalent  at 
Oxfbrd.  He  wrote  with  vehement  indig- 
nation against  the  selfish  pleas  of  the  in- 
different and  the  thoughtless  possessors 
of  wealth,  wasters  <^  the  goods  given 
them  as  a  trust  for  others.  His  words 
were  chiefly  addressed  to  the  young  men 
at  the  University,  —  and  they  were  not 
without  efiect  Such  views  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  property  as  he  put  forward, 
of  the  claims  of  labor,  and  of  the  respon- 
silulities  of  the  aristocracy,  had  not  been 
oAen  heard  at  Oxford.  He  was  called  a 
Socialist  and  a  Radical,  but  it  mattered 
little  to  him  by  what  name  he  was  known 
to  those  whose  consciences  were  not  touch- 
ed by  his  appeal  "Will  yon  say,"  he 
writes  toward  the  end  of  this  pamphlet, 
"this  is  all  rhetoric  and  declamslion? 
There  is,  I  dare  say,  something  too  much 
in  that  kind.  What  with  criticizing  style 
and  correcting  exercises,  we  college  tutors 
perhaps  may  be  likely,  in  the  heat  of 
composition,  to  lose  sight  of  realities,  and 
pass  into  the  limbo  of  the  fiM^tious, — es- 
pecially when  the  thing  must  be  done  at 
odd  times,  in  any  case,  and,  if  at  all,  quick- 
ly. But  if  I  have  been  obliged  to  writa 
hurriedly,  believe  me,  I  have  obliged  my- 
self to  think  not  hastfly.    And  believe 
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me,  too,  though  I  have  derired  to  succeed 
in  putting  viyidly  and  forcibly  that  which 
viyidly  and  forcibly  I  felt  and  saw,  still 
the  graces  and  splendors  of  composition 
were  thoughts  far  less  present  to  my  mind 
than  Irish  poor  men's  miseries,  English 
poor  men's  hardships,  and  your  unthink- 
ing indifference.  Shocking  enough  the 
first  and  the  second,  almost  more  shock- 
ing the  third." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  most 
widely  known  of  his  works,  ^  The  Bothie 
of  Toper-na-Fuosich,  a  Long -Vacation 
Pastoral,"  was  written.  It  was  published 
in  1848,  and  though  it  at  once  secured  a 
circle  of  warm  admirers,  and  the  edition 
was  very  soon  exhausted,  it "  is  assuredly 
deserving  of  a  far  higher  popularity  than 
it  has  ever  attained.**  The  poem  was  re- 
printed in  America,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1849,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
its  merit  was  more  deeply  felt  and  more 
generously  acknowledged  by  American 
than  by  English  readers.  The  fact  that 
its  essential  form  and  local  coloring  were 
purely  and  genmnely  English,  and  thus 
gratified  the  curiosity  felt  in  this  country 
concerning  the  social  habits  and  ways  of 
life  in  the  mother-land,  while  on  the  oth- 
er hand  its  spirit  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  most  liberal  and  progressive  thought 
of  the  age,  may  sufficiently  account  for 
its  popularity  here.  But  the  lovers  of 
poetry  found  delight  in  it,  apart  from 
these  characteristics,— in  its  fresh  descrip- 
tions of  Nature,  its  healthy  manliness  of 
tone,  its  scholarly  construction,  its  lively 
humor,  its  large  thought  qmckened  and 
deepened  by  the  penetrating  imagination 
of  the  poet 

"  Any  one  who  has  read  it  will  acknowl- 
edge that  a  tutorship  at  Oriel  was  not  the 
place  for  the  author.  The  intense  love 
of  freedom,  the  deep  and  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  the  foremost  thought  of  the  time, 
the  humorous  dealing  with  old  formulas 
and  conventionalisms  grown  meaningless, 
which  breathe  in  every  line  of  the  '  Bo- 
thie,' show  this  clearly  enough.  He 
would  tell  in  afler^life,  with  much  enjoy- 
ment, how  the  dons  of  the  University,  who, 
hearing  that  he  had  something  in  the  press, 


and  knowing  that  his  theological  views 
were  not  wholly  sound,  were  looking  for 
a  publication  on  the  Articles,  were  as- 
tounded by  the  appearance  of  that  fr^sh 
and  fix)lic8ome  poem.  Oxford  (at  least 
the  Oriel  common  room)  and  he  were 
beoonung  more  estranged  daily.  How 
keenly  he  felt  the  estrangement,  not  fixxn 
Oxford,  but  from  old  friends,  about  this 
time,  can  be  read  only  in  his  own  words." 
It  is  in  such  poems  as  the  "  Qua  Cursum 
Ventus,"  or  the  sonnet  beginning,  "  Well, 
well,  —  Heaven  bless  you  all  from  day  to 
day  I "  that  it  is  to  be  read.  These,  with 
a  few  other  fugitive  pieces,  were  printed, 
in  company  with  verses  by  a  friend,  as 
one  part  of  a  small  volume  entiUed, 
**  Ambarvalia,"  which  never  attained  any 
general  circulation,  although  containing 
some  poems  which  vrill  take  their  place 
among  the  best  of  English  poetry  of  this 
generation. 

*^Qua  CStnum  Ventm. 

"  As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side, 
Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day, 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried: 

"  When  fell  the  night,  upspmng  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied, 
Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-eame  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving  side  by  side: 

"  E'en  so But  why  the  tale  reveal 

Of  those  whom,  year  by  year  unchanged. 
Brief  aheence  joined  anew  to  feel, 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged? 

**  At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled. 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered: 
Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed, 
Or  wist,  what  fint  with  dawn  appeared ! 

**  To  veer,  how  vain  I    On,  onward  strain. 
Brave  barks !    In  light,  in  darkness  too. 
Through  winds    and   tides   one   compass 
guides: 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true ! 

"  But,  0  blithe  breeze !  and  0  great  seas ! 
Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past. 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last! 

'*  One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought. 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare ; 
O  bounding  breeze  I  O  rushing  seas ! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there !  " 
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^In  184&-49  the  revdutionaiy  crisis 
came  on  Earope,  and  Gough's  sympathies 
drew  him  with  great  earnestness  into  the 
fltrugglea  which  were  going  on.  He  was 
in  Paris  directly  afler  the  barricades,  and 
in  Bome  during  the  siege,  where  he  grain- 
ed the  friendship  of  Saffi  and  other  lead- 
ing Italian  patriots."  A  part  of  his  expe- 
riences and  his  thoughts  while  at  Rome 
are  interwoven  with  the  story  in  his 
''Amours  de  Voyage,"  a  poem  which 
exhilnts  in  extraordinary  measure  the 
iobtilty  and  delicacy  of  his  powers,  and 
the  fulness  of  his  sympathy  with  the  in- 
tellectual conditions  of  the  time.  It  was 
fine  published  in  the  ''  Atlantic  Monthly" 
for  1858,  and  was  at  once  established  in 
the  admiration  of  readers  capable  of  ap- 
preciating its  rare  and  refined  excellence. 
The  spirit  of  the  poem  b  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic of  its  author,  and  the  specula- 
tire,  analytic  turn  of  his  mind  is  repre- 
sented in  many  passages  of  the  letters  of 
the  imaginary  hero.  Had  he  been  writ- 
ing in  his  own  name,  he  could  not  have 
ottered  his  inmost  conviction  more  dis- 
tinctly, or  have  given  the  clue  to  his  in- 
tellectual life  more  openly  than  in  the 
Allowing  verses:  — 

''I  will  look  straight  out,  see  things,  not  tiy  to 
evade  them: 
Fact  shall  be  Fact  for  me ;  and  the  Truth  the 

Trath  as  ever, 
Flexible,  changeable,  vague,  and  multiform 
and  doubtful." 
Or,  again, — 

**  Ah,  the  key  of  our  life,  that  passes  all  wards, 
opens  all  locks. 
Is  not  /  wil^  bat  /  mtuC    I  must, — I  most, 
—  and  I  do  it" 
And  EtiU  again, -^ 

^  B«t  for  the  steady  fore-sense  of  a  freer  and 
larger  existence, 
Think  yon  that  man  could  consent  to  be 

circumscribed  here  into  action? 
Bat  for  assurance  vrithin  of  a  limitless  ocean 

divine,  o'er 
Whose  great  tranquil  depths  unconscious 

the  wind-tost  surface 
Breaks  into  ripples  of  trouble  that  come  and 

change  and  endure  not,  — 
But  that  in  this,  of  a  truth,  we  have  our 

being,  and  know  it, 
Think  yon  we  men  could  submit  to  live  and 
move  as  we  do  here  ?  " 
TOL.  IX.  80 


'*To  keep  on  doing  right, — not  to 
speculate  only,  but  to  act,  not  to  think 
only,  but  to  live," — was,  it  has  been  said, 
characteristic  of  the  leading  men  at  Ox- 
ford during  this  period.  **  It  was  not  so 
much  a  part  of  their  teaching  as  a  doc- 
trine woven  into  their  being."  And 
while  they  thus  exercised  a  moral  not 
less  than  an  intellectual  influence  over 
their  contemporaries  and  their  pupils, 
they  themselves,  according  to  their  var 
rious  tempers  and  circumstances,  were 
led  on  into  new  paths  of  inquiry  or  of 
life.  Some  of  them  fell  into  the  com- 
mon temptations  of  an  English  Univer^ 
sity  career,  and  lost  the  freshness  of  en- 
ergy and  the  honesty  of  conviction  which 
first  inspired  them ;  others,  holding  their 
places  in  the  established  order  of  things, 
were  able  by  happy  faculties  of  character 
to  retain  also  the  vigor  and  simplicity  <tf 
their  early  purposes ;  while  others  again, 
among  whom  was  Clough,  finding  the  re- 
straints of  the  University  incompatible 
with  independence,  gave  up  their  posi- 
tions at  Oxford  to  seek  other  places  in 
which  they  could  more  freely  search  for 
the  truth  and  express  their  own  convic- 
tions. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  return  from 
Italy  that  he  became  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  He  filled  this 
place,  which  was  not  in  all  respects  suit- 
ed to  him,  until  1852.  After  resigning  it, 
he  took  various  projects  into  conadera- 
tion,  and  at  length  determined  to  come 
to  America  with  the  intention  of  settling 
here,  if  circumstances  should  prove  favor- 
able. In  November,  1852,  he  arrived  in 
Boston.  He  at  once  estaUished  himself 
at  Cambridge,  proposing  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  young  men  preparing  for  college, 
or  to  take  on  in  more  advanced  studies 
those  who  had  completed  the  collegiate 
course.  He  speedily  won  the  friendship 
of  those  whose  firiendship  was  best  worth 
having  in  Boston  and  its  neighboriiood. 
His  thorough  scholarship,  the  result  of 
the  best  English  training,  and  his  intrin- 
ric  qualities  caused  his  society  to  be  sought 
and  prized  by  the  most  cultivated  and. 
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tlicmglitAil  men.  He  had  nothing  of  in- 
cuUr  nanownen,  and  none  oC  the  he- 
reditaiy  prejudices  which  too  often  inter- 
fere with  the  capacity  of  English  travel- 
lers  or  residents  among  us  to  sympathize 
with  and  justly  understand  habits  of  life 
and  of  thought  so  different  fixxn  those  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  His 
liberal  sentiments  and  his  independence 
of  thought  harmonized  with  the  new  so- 
cial conditions  in  which  he  found  himself, 
and  with  the  essential  spirit  of  American 
life.  The  intellectual  freedom  and  ani- 
mation of  this  country  were  congenial  to 
his  di^MMition.  From  the  beginning  he 
took  a  large  share  in  the  interests  of  his 
new  friends.  He  contributed  several  re- 
maricable  articles  to  the  pages  of  the 
•*  North  American  Beriew  "  and  of  "  Put- 
nam's Magazine,"  and  he  undertook  a 
work  which  was  to  occupy  his  scanty  lei- 
sure for  several  years,  the  revision  of  the 
so-called  Dryden's  Translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  Although  the  work  was 
undertaken  simply  as  a  revision,  it  turned 
out  to  involve  little  less  labor  than  a  com- 
plete new  translation,  and  it  was  so  ac- 
complished that  henceforth  it  must  remain 
the  standard  version  of  this  most  popular 
of  the  ancient  authors. 

But  all  that  made  the  presence  of  such 
a  man  a  great  gain  to  his  new  friends 
made  his  absence  felt  by  his  old  ones  as 
a  great  loss.  In  July,  1853,  he  received 
the  announcement  that  a  place  had  been 
obtained  for  him  by  their  efforts  in  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  he  was  so  strenuously  urged  to 
return  to  England,  that,  although  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  the  prospect  of  a  final  set- 
tlement in  America,  he  felt  that  it  was 
best  to  go  home  for  a  time.  Some  months 
after  his  return  he  was  married  to  the 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Smith,  M.  P.  for  Norwich.  He  estaUish- 
ed  himself  in  a  house  in  London,  and 
settled  down  to  the  hard  routine-work  <^ 
his  office  In  a  private  letter  written  not 
long  after  his  return,  he  said,  —  *'  As  for 
myself,  whom  you  ask  about,  there  is 
nothing  to  tell  about  me.  I  live  on  con- 
tentedly enough,  but  feel  rather  unwill- 


ing to  be  re-Englisfaed,  after  once  attain- 
ing that  higher  transatlantic  develop- 
ment However,  U  foul  ^y  $oumettrt^  I 
presume, — though  I  fear  I  am  embarked 
in  the  foundering  ship.  I  Ik^  to  Heav- 
en you  11  get  rid  of  slavery,  and  then  I 
should  n't  fear  but  you  would  reaUy  *  go 
ahead 'in  the  long  run.  As  fin*  us  and  our 
inveterate  feudalism,  it  is  not  hopefuL" 

In  another  letter  about  this  time,  he 
wrote,  —  "I  like  America  all  the  better 
for  the  comparison  with  England  on  my 
return.  Certainly  I  think  you  are  more 
right  than  I  was  willing  to  admit,  about 
the  position  of  the  poorer  classes  here. 
Such  is  my  first  reimpression.  However, 
it  will  wear  off"  soon  enough,  I  dare  say ; 
so  yon  must  make  the  most  of  my  admis- 
sions.'' 

Again,  a  little  later,  he  wrote,— *<  I  do 
truly  hope  that  you  will  get  the  North 
erelong  thoroughly  united  against  any 
further  encroachments.  I  don't  by  any 
means  feel  that  the  slave-system  is  an 
intolerable  crime,  nor  do  I  think  that 
our  system  here  is  so  much  better ;  but  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  only  safe  ground  to 
go  upon  is  that  of  your  Northern  States. 
I  suppose  the  rich -and -poor  difficulties 
must  be  creeping  in  at  New  York,  but  one 
would  fain  hope  that  European  analogies 
will  not  be  quite  accepted  even  there." 

His  letters  were  reflections  of  himself^ 
^fiill  of  thought,  fancy,  and  pleasant  hu- 
mor, as  well  as  of  affectionateneas  and 
true  feeling.  Their  character  is  hardly 
to  be  given  in  extracts,  but  a  few  pas- 
sages may  serve  to  illustrate  some  of 
these  qualities. 

"  Ambrose  Philips,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, who  set  up  the  new  St.  Bernard  Mon- 
astery at  Chamwood  Forest,  has  taken 
to  spirit-rappings.  He  avers,  inter  aHa^ 
that  a  Buddhist  spirit  in  misery  held  com- 
munication with  him  through  the  table, 
and  entreated  his  confessor.  Father  Lor- 
raine, to  say  three  masses  for  him.  Pray, 

convey  this  to  T for  his  warning.  For, 

moreover,  it  remains  uncertain  whether 
Father  Lorraine  did  say  the  masses ;  so 

that  perhaps  T 's  deceased  co-iel^on- 

ist  is  still  in  the  wrong  place." 
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Sometime  after  his  retorn,  he  wrote, — 
"  Bealljr,  I  maj  lay  I  am  onlj  jost  begin- 
Diog  to  rocoTer  my  spirits  after  returning 
from  the  young  and  hopefbl  and  humane 
republic,  to  this  cruel,  unbelieving,  invet- 
erate old  monarchy.  There  are  deeper 
waters  of  ancient  knowledge  and  ezpe- 
rienoe  about  one  here,  and  one  is  sav* 
ed  from  the  temptation  of  flying  off  into 
space;  but  I  think  you  have,  beyond 
all  question,  the  happiest  oountzy  going. 
Stilly  the  political  talk  of  America,  as  one 
hears  it  here,  is  not  always  true  to  the 
best  intentions  of  the  country,  is  it  ?  " 

Writing  on  a  July  day  from  his  office 
ia  Whitehall,  he  says,  after  speaking  of 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  —  **Time  has 
often  been  compared  to  a  river :  if  the 
Thames  at  London  represent  the  stream 
of  traditional  wisdom,  the  comparison  will 
indeed  be  of  an  ill  odor;  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  past  will  be  proved 
upon  analogy  to  be  as  it  were  the  col- 
lected sewage  of  the  centuries ;  and  the 
great  problem,  how  to  get  rid  of  it" 

In  March,  1854,  be  wrote,—"  People 
talk  a  good  deal  about  that  book  of 
Whewell's  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds. 
I  recommend  Fields  to  pirate  it.  Have 
yoo  teen  it  ?  It  is  to  show  that  Jupiter, 
Yenus,  Saturn,  etc.,  are  all  pretty  cer- 
tainly uninhabitable, — being  (Jupiter, 
Satnn,  etc,  to  wit)  strange  washy  limbos 
of  places,  where  at  the  best  only  mol- 
bsks  (or,  in  the  case  of  Venus,  salaman- 
den)  could  exist  Hence  we  conclude 
we  are  the  only  rational  creatures,  which 
is  highly  satisfactory,  and,  what  is  more, 
quite  Scriptural  Owen,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  believe,  and  other  scientific  peo- 
ple, dedare  it  a  most  presumptuous  es- 
say,—  conclusions  audacious,  and  rea- 
toning  Macious,  though  the  facts  are 
allowed;  and  in  that  opinion  I,  on  the 
ground  that  there  are  more  things  in  heav- 
en and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the 
inductive  philosophy,  incline  to  concur." 

Of  his  work  he  wrote,—**  Well,  I  go 
oo  in  the  office,  operose  nihU  agendo^  rery 
opero9^  and  very  nihil  too.  For  lack  of 
Dewa,  I  send  yon  a  specimen  of  my  labors." 
— **  We  are  hexe  going  on  much  as  usual, 


—  occupied  with  nothing  elee  but  com- 
merce and  the  money-market  I  do  not 
think  any  one  is  thinking  audibly  of  any- 
thing else." — **I  have  read  with  more 
pleasure  than  anythbg  else  that  I  have 
read  lately  Eane*s  Arctic  Explorations, 
t.  e.,  his  second  voyage,  which  is  certainly 
a  wonderful  story.  The  whole  narrative 
is,  I  think,  very  characteristic  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  English  and  the 
American -English  habits  of  command 
and  obedience." 

In  the  autunm  of  1857,  after  speaking 
of  some  of  the  features  of  the  Sepoy  re- 
volt, he  said,—**  I  don't  believe  Christian- 
ity can  spread  far  in  Asia,  unless  it  will 
allow  men  more  than  one  wife,  —  which 
is  n't  likely  yet  out  of  Utah.  But  I  believe 
Ihe  old  Brahmin  *  Touch  not  and  taste 
not,  and  I  am  holier  than  thou,  because  I 
don't  touch  and  taste,'  may  be  got  rid  <^ 
As  for  Mahometanism,  it  is  a  crystallized 
monotheism,  out  of  which  no  vegetation 
can  come.  I  doubt  its  being  good  even 
for  the  Central  negro." 

March,  1859.  **  Excuse  this  letter  all 
about  my  own  concerns.  I  am  pretty 
busy,  and  have  time  for  littie  else :  such 
is  our  fate  after  forty.  My  figure  40 
stands  nearly  three  months  behind  me 
on  the  roadway,  unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung,  an  octavum  lustrum  bound  up 
and  laid  on  the  shelf.  *  So-and-so  b  dead,' 
said  a  firiend  to  Lord  Melbourne  of  some 
author.  *  Dear  me,  how  g^id  I  am  I  Now 
I  can  bind  him  up.' " 

It  was  not  until  1859  that  the  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch,  begun  six  years  before, 
was  completed  and  published.  It  had 
involved  much  wearisome  study,  and  gave 
proof  ci  patient,  exact,  and  elegant  schol- 
arship. Clough's  life  in  the  Council-Of- 
fice was  exceedingly  laborious,  and  for 
several  years  his  work  was  increased  by 
services  rendered  to  Miss  Nightingale,  a 
near  relative  of  his  wife.  He  employed 
«<  many  hours,  both  before  and  after  his 
professional  duties  were  over,  to  aid  her  in 
those  reforms  of  the  military  administra- 
tion to  which  she  has  devoted  the  remain- 
ing energies  of  her  overtasked  life."  For 
this  work  he  was  the  better  fitted  fron 
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haTiDg  acted,  daring  a  period  of  reUef 
from  his  regular  emplojineiit,  as  Secre- 
tary to  a  Military  Commissioii  appointed 
by  Crovemment  shortly  after  the  Crimean 
War  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
military  systems  of  some  of  the  chief  Con- 
tinental nations.  Bat\t  length  his  health 
gave  way  imder  the  strain  of  continnous 
overwoxic.  He  had  for  a  long  time  been 
delicate,  and  early  in  1861  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  work,  and  was  ordered  to 
travel  abroad.  He  went  to  Greece  and 
Constantinople,  and  enjoyed  greatly  the 
charms  of  scenery  and  of  association 
which  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  appreciate. 
But  the  release  from  work  had  come  too 
late.  He  returned  to  England  in  July, 
his  health  but  little  improved.  In  a  let- 
ter written  at  that  time  he  spoke  of  Lord 
Campbell's  death,  which  had  just  occur- 
red. **  Lord  Campbell's  death  is  rather 
the  characteristic  death  of  the  English 
political  man.  In  the  Cabinet,  on  the 
Bench,  and  at  a  dinneivparty,  busy,  ani- 
mated, and  full  of  effort  to-day,  and  in 
the  early  morning  a  vessel  has  burst  It 
is  a  wonder  they  last  so  long."  But  of 
himself  he  says,  in  words  of  striking  con- 
trast,—  "My  nervous  energy  is  pretty 
nearly  spent  for  to-day,  so  I  must  come 
to  a  stop.  I  have  leave  till  November, 
and  by  that  time  I  hope  I  shall  be  strong 
again  for  another  good  spell  of  work." 
After  a  happy  three  weeks  in  England, 
he  went  abroad  again,  and  spent  some 
time  with  his  friends  the  Tennysons  in 
Auvergne  and  among  the  Pyrenees.  In 
September  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  in 
Paris,  and  thence  went  with  her  through 
Switzerland  to  Italy.  He  had  scarcely 
reached  Florence  before  he  became  alarm- 
ingly ill  with  symptoms  of  a  low  malaria 
fever.  His  exhausted  constitution  never 
ralUed  against  its  attack.  He  sank  grad- 
ually away,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  No- 
vember. "  I  have  leave  till  November, 
and  by  that  time  I  hope  I  shall  be  strong 
again  for  another  good  spell  of  work." 
That  hope  is  accomplished; — 
**  For  sure  in  the  wide  heaven  there  is  room 
For  love,  and  pity,  and  for  helpAil  deeds." 
He  was  buried  in  the  little  Protestant 


cemetery  at  Florence,  a  fit  resting-place 
for  a  poet,  the  Protestant  Santa  Croce, 
where  the  tall  cypresses  rise  over  the 
graves,  and  the  beautiM  hills  keep  guard 
around. 

"Every  one  who  knew  Clough  even 
slightly,"  says  one  of  his  oldest  friends, 
"received  the  strongest  impression  <^ 
the  imusual  breadth  and  masriveness  of 
his  mind.  Singularly  simple  and  genial, 
he  vras  unfortunately  cast  upon  a  self- 
questioning  age,  which  led  him  to  wor- 
ry himself  with  constantly  testing  the 
veracity  of  his  own  emotions.  He  has 
delineated  in  four  lines  the  impression 
which  his  habitual  reluctance  to  convene 
on  the  deeper  themes  of  life  made  upon 
those  of  his  friends  who  were  attracted 
by  his  frank  sintplicity.  In  one  of  his 
shorter  poems  he  writes^ — 

'  I  said,  My  heart  is  aU  too  soft; 
He  who  would  climb  and  soar  aloft 
Must  needs  keep  ever  at  his  side 
The  tonic  of  a  wholesome  pride.* 

That  expresses  the  man  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  He  had  a  kind  of 
proud  simplicity  about  him  singularly  at- 
tractive, and  oflen  singulariy  disappoint- 
ing to  those  who  longed  to  know  him  well. 
He  had  a  fear,  which  many  would  think 
morbid,  of  leaning  much  on  the  approba- 
tion of  the  world.  And  there  is  one  re- 
markable passage  in  his  poems  in  which 
he  intimates  that  men  who  live  on  the 
good  opinion  of  others  might  even  be  ben- 
efited by  a  crime  which  would  rob  them 
of  that  evil  stimulant: — 

*  Why,  80  is  good  no  longer  good,  but  crime 
Our  truest,  best  advantage,  since  it  lifts  us 
Out  of  the  stifling  gas  of  men's  opinion 
Into  the  vital  atmosphere  of  TruUi, 
Where  He  agam  is  visible,  though  in  anger.* 

"  So  eager  was  his  craving  for  reality 
and  perfect  sincerity,  so  morbid  hb  dis- 
like even  for  the  unreal  conventional 
forms  of  life,  that  a  mind  quite  uniqne 
in  simplicity  and  truthfulness  represents 
itself  in  his  poems  as 

'  Seeking  in  vain,  in  all  my  store. 
One  feeling  based  on  truth.* 

"Indeed,  he  wanted  to  reach  some 
guaranty  for  dmplicity  deeper  than  sim- 
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plici^  itself.  We  remember  his  princi- 
pal criticiflm  on  America,  after  returning 
from  his  residence  in  Maasachnsetts,  was, 
that  the  New-Englanders  were  much 
simpler  than  the  English,  and  that  this 
the  great  charm  of  New-England 
ety.  His  own  habits  were  of  the  same 
kind,  sometimes  almost  austere  in  their 
'simplicity.  Luxury  he  disliked,  and  some- 
times his  friends  thought  him  even  ascetic. 

^  This  almost  morbid  craving  for  a  firm 
base  on  the  absolute  realities  of  life  was 
Tery  wearing  in  a  mind  so  self-conscious 
as  Cloagh's,  and  tended  to  paralyze  the 
expression  of  a  certainly  great  genius. 
He  heads  some  of  his  poems  with  a  line 
from  Wordsworth's  great  ode,  which  de- 
picts perfecdy  the  expression  often  writ- 
ten in  the  deep  furrows  which  sometimes 
crossed  and  crowded  his  massive  fore- 
bead:— 

'  Bhmk  mlfgivings  of  a  creature  moving  about 
in  worlds  not  realised.* 

**  Nor  did  Clough's  great  powers  ever 
realise  themselves  to  his  contemporaries 
by  any  outward  sign  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  profound  impression  which  they 
produced  in  actual  life.  But  if  his  pow- 
ers did  not,  there  was  much  in  his  char- 
acter that  did  produce  its  fbll  effect  upon 


all  who  knew  him.  He  never  looked, 
even  in  time  of  severe  trial,  to  his  own 
interest  or  advancement  He  never 
flinched  from  the  worldly  k>ss  which  his 
deepest  convictions  brought  on  him*.  Even 
when  clouds  were  thick  over  his  own 
head,  and  the  ground  beneath  his  feet 
seemed  crumbling  away,  he  could  still 
bear  witness  to  an  eternal  light  behind 
the  cloud,  and  tell  others  that  there  is 
solid  ground  to  be  reached  in  the  end  by 
the  weary  feet  of  all  who  Trill  wait  to  be 
strong.  Let  him  speak  his  own  fare- 
well:— 

'  Say  not  the  straggle  nought  availeth, 
The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
The  enemy  faints  not  nor  faileth, 
And  as  things  have  been  things  remain. 

*  Though  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars ; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 
Your  comrades  chase  e^en  now  the  fliers. 
And  but  for  you  possess  the  field. 

*  For  though  the  tired  wave,  idly  breaking. 

Seems  here  no  tedious  inch  to  gain,' 
Far  back,  through  creek  and  inlet  making, 
Came,  silent  flooding  in,  the  main. 

*  And  not  through  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 
In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  — how  slowly ! 
But  westward — look !  the  land  is  bright.*  ** 


WHAT  sSHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THEM?  ^// 


We  have  many  precedents  upon  the 
part  of  the  ^  Guardian  of  Civilization," 
which  may  or  may  not  guide  us.  Not  to 
return  to  that  age  "  whereunto  the  mem- 
ory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary," 
"  the  day  of  King  Richard  our  grand- 
father," and  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
we  will  begin  with  the  happy  occasion  of 
the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  of  mer- 
ry and  disreputable  fame.  Since  he 
came  back  to  his  kingdoms  on  sufferance 
and  as  a  convenient  compromise  between 
anarchy  and  despotism,  he  could  hardly 
afford  the  luxury  of  wholesale  proscrip- 


tion. What  the  returning  Royalists  could, 
they  did.  It  was  obviously  unsafe,  as 
well  as  ungrateful,  to  hang  General  Monk 
in  presence  of  his  army,  many  of  whom 
had  followed  the  "  Son  of  the  Man  "  from 
Worcester  Fight  in  hot  pursuit,  and  had 
hunted  him  from  thicket  to  thicket  of 
Boscobel  Wood.  But  to  dig  up  the  dead 
Cromwell  and  Lreton,  to  suspend  them 
tipon  the  gallows,  to  mark  out  John  Mil- 
ton, old  and  blind,  for  poverty  and  con- 
tempt, was  both  safe  and  pleasant.  And 
civilization  was  guarded  accordingly. 
One  little  bit  of  comfort,  however,  was 
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permitted.  Scotland  had  been  the  Yir- 
ginia  of  his  day,  and  Charles  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  hearing  that  the  Whigs,  who 
had  betrayed  and  sold  his  father,  and 
who  had  (a  fkr  worse  offence)  made  him- 
self listen  to  three-hours'  sermons,  were 
chased  like  wild  beasts  among  the  hills, 
after  the  defeat  of  Bothwell  Brigg.  But 
what  Charies  could  not  do  was  permitted 
to  his  brother.  After  the  rebellion  of 
Monmouth  was  put  down,  the  West  of 
England  was  turned  to  mourning.  From 
the  princely  bastard  who  sued  in  agony 
and  rain  humiliation,  to  the  clown  of  Dev- 
on forced  into  the  rebel  ranks, — finom  the 
peer  who  plotted,  to  the  venerable  and 
Christian  woman  whose  sole  crime  was 
sheltering  the  houseless  and  starving  fu- 
gitive, there  was  given  to  the  vanquished 
no  mercy  but  the  mercy  of  Jeffreys,  no 
tenderness  but  the  tenderness  of  Kirk. 

But  the  House  of  Stuart  was  not  al- 
ways to  represent  the  side  of  victory. 
Thirty  years  after  the  Kout  of  Sedge- 
moor,  the  son  of  James,  whose  name  was 
clouded  by  rumor  with  the  same  stain  of 
spuriousness  as  that  of  his  unfortunate 
cousin,  was  proclaimed  by  the  Earl  of 
Mar.  The  Jacobites  were  forced  to  drink 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  bitterness  they 
had  so  gladly  administered  to  others. 
Over  Temple  Bar  and  London  Bridge  the 
heads  of  the  defeated  rebels  bore  witness 
to  the  guardianship  of  civilization  as  un- 
derstood in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Another  thirty  years  brings  us  to  the 
landing  of  Moidart,  the  rising  of  the  clans, 
the  fall  of  Edinburgh  and  Carlisle,  the 
*« Bull's  Run"  at  Prestonpans,  and  the 
panic  of  London.  If  we  are  anxious  to 
guard  our  civilization  according  to  Han- 
overian precedents,  there  is  one  name 
commonly  given  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  Culloden  which  Congress  should 
add  to  the  titles  it  is  preparing  against 
McClellan's  successful  advance.  The 
**  Butcher  Cumberland  "  not  only  hounded 
on  his  troops  Tnth  the  tempting  price  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the  Pretender 
dead  or  alive,  but  every  adherent  of  the 
luckless  Jefferson  Davis  of  that  day  was 
in  peril  of  life  and  wholesale  confiscation. 


The  House  of  Hanover  not  only  broke 
the  backbone  of  the  ilebellion,  but  man- 
gled without  mercy  its  remains. 

We  come  now,  in  another  thirty  years, 
to  the  next  struggle  of  Ehgland  with  a 
portion  of  her  people.  It  is  impossible, 
as  well  as  unfair,  to  say  what  might  have 
been  done  with  **Mr.  Washington,  &» 
Yii^nia  cdonel,"  and  Mr.  Franklin,  the 
Philadelphia  printer,  had  they  not  been 
able  to  determine  their  own  destiny.  We 
can  only  surmise,  by  referripg  to  two  well- 
known  localities  in  New  York,  the  "  Old 
Sugar-House"  and  the  "Jersey  Prison- 
Ship,"  how  paternally  Greoige  HL  was 
disposed  then  to  resume  his  rights.  And 
without  disposition  to  press  historic  paral- 
lels, we  cannot  but  compare  Arnold  and 
Tryon's  raid  along  the  south  shore  of 
Connecticut  with  a  certain  sail  recendy 
made  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  foot 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  by  the  command  of 
a  modem  Connecticut  officer. 

But  as  we  were  spared  the  necessity 
of  testing  the  royal  clemency  to  the  sub* 
mitted  Provinces  of  North  America,  we 
had  better  pass  on  twenty  yean  to  the 
era  of  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  this  country  the 
Irishman  need  not  "  fear  to  speak  of  '98," 
and  in  this  country  he  still  treasures  the 
memory  of  the  whippings  and  pitch-caps 
of  Major  Beresford's  riding-house,  and 
other  pleasant  souvenirs  of  the  way  in 
which,  sixty  years  ago,  loyalty  dealt  with 
rebellion.  There  is  no  inherent  prone- 
ness  to  treason  in  the.  Hibernian  nature, 
as  Corcoran  and  the  Sixty-Ninth  can 
bear  witness ;  nor  is  Pat  so  fond  of  a  riot 
that  he  cannot  with  fair  play  be  a — weH, 
a  good  citizen.  Yet  at  home  he  has  been 
so  "  civilized  "  by  his  Britbh  guardian  as 
to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  discontent  and 
fretfulness. 

We  must,  however,  hasten  to  our  latest 
precedent,  —  England  in  India.  The 
Sepoy  Rebellion  had  some  features  in 
common  with  our  own.  It  was  inaugu- 
rated by  premeditated  military  treacheiy. 
It  seized  upon  a  large  quantity  of  Crov- 
emment  munitions  of  war.  It  only  asked 
"  to  be  let  alone."    It  found  the  Govern* 
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ment  wholly  imprepared.  Bnt  it  was  the 
ttpnaiDg  of  a  cooquered  people.  The  reb- 
•is  were  ia  circumstances,  as  in  complex- 
ioD,  much  nearer  akin  to  that  portion  of 
our  SoQthem  citizens  which  has  not  re- 
belled, and  which  has  lost  no  opportunity 
of  seeking  our  lines  **  to  take  the  oath  of 
ellegiance  "  or  any  other  little  favor  which 
could  be  found  there.  We  do  not  defend 
tkeir  atrocities  although  a  plea  in  mitig&- 
doQ  might  be  put  in,  that  these  **  were  wise- 
ly planned  to  break  the  spell  which  British 
domination  had  woven  over  the  native 
Bind  o£  India,"  and  that  they  were  part  of 
that  decided  and  desperate  policy  which 
waa  designed  to  forever  bar  the  way  of  re- 
construction. But  toward  the  recaptur- 
ed rebeb  there  was  used  a  course  for 
which  the  only  precedent,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  furnished  by  that  highly  civil- 
ised guardian,  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  These 
prisoners  of  war  were  in  cold  blood  tied 
to  the  muzzles  of  cannon  and  blown  in- 
to fragments.  The  illustrated  papers  of 
that  most  Christian  land  which  is  over- 
come with  the  barbarity  of  sinking  old 
hnlks  in  a  channel  through  which  pri- 
Tabeers  were  wont  to  escape  our  block- 
ade furnished  effective  engravings  "  by 
oar  own  artist "  of  the  scene.  Wholesale 
pfamder  and  devastation  of  the  chief  city 
of  the  revolt  followed.  The  rebellion  was 
pot  down,  and  put  down,  we  may  say, 
without  any  unnecessary  tenderness,  any 
womanish  weakness  for  the  rebels. 

We  have  thus  established  what  we  be- 
lieve is  called  by  theologians  a  catena  of 
precedents,  coming  down  from  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  our  own  time. 
It  covers  about  the  whole  period  of  New- 
England  histoiy.  And  we  next  prc^mse 
to  ask  the  question,  how  far  it  may  be 
desirable  to  be  bound  by  such  indispu- 
table authority. 

Is  it  too  Idte  to  reopen  the  question, 
and  to  retry  the  issue  between  sovereign 
and  rebel,  l^s  with  respect  to  ancient 
and  immemorial  usage,  and  more  accord- 
ing to  eternal  principle?  We  answer. 
No.  The  same  power  that  enables  us  to 
master  this  rebellion  will  give  us  original 
and  final  jurisdiction  over  it 


But  one  principle  asserts  itsdf  out  of 
the  uniform  course  of  history.  The  res- 
toration of  ihe  lawful  authority  over  reb- 
els does  not  restore  them  to  their  old  sUh 
tm.  They  are  at  the  pleasure  of  the  con- 
quering power.  Rights  of  citizenship,  hav- 
mg  been  abjured,  do  not  return  with  the 
same  coercion  which  demands  duties  of 
citizenship.  Thus,  to  illustrate  on  an  in- 
dividual scale,  every  wrong-doer  is  ipso 
facto  a  rebeL  He  forfeits,  according  to 
due  course  of  law,  a  measure  of  his  privi- 
leges, while  constrained  to  the  same  re^ 
sponsibility  of  obedience.  His  property 
is  not  exempt  from  taxes  because  he  is 
in  prison,  but  his  right  of  voting  is  gone ; 
he  cannot  bear  arms,  but  he  must  keep 
the  peace,  he  must  labor  oompulsorily, 
and  attend  such  worship  as  the  State  pro- 
vides. In  short,  he  becomes  a  ward  of 
the  State,  while  not  ceasing  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. His  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liber- 
ty, and  the  pursuit  of  Jiappiness  were  in- 
alienable only  so  long  as  he  remained 
obedient  and  true  to  the  sovereign.  Now 
this  b  equally  true  on  the  large  scale  as 
on  the  small.  The  only  difikulty  is  to 
apply  it  to  broad  masses  of  men*and  to 
States. 

It  may  not  be  expedient  to  try  South 
Carolina  collectively,  but  we  contend 
that  the  application  of  the  principle  gives 
us  the  right.  Corporate  bodies  have  again 
and  again  been  punished  by  suspension 
of  franchise,  while  held  to  allegiance  and 
duties. 

The  simple  question  for  us  is,  What  will 
it  be  best  to  do  ?  The  South  may  save  us 
the  trouble  of  deciding  for  the  present  a 
part  of  the  many  questions  that  occur.  We 
may  put  down  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, and  take  military  occupation.  We 
cannot  compel  the  Southerners  to  hold 
elections  and  resume  their  share  in  the 
Government  It  can  go  on  without  them. 
The  same  force  which  reopens  the  Mis- 
sissippi can  collect  taxes  or  exact  forfeits 
ures  along  its  banks.  If  Charleston  is 
sullen,  the  National  Government,  having 
restored  its  flag  to  Moultrie  and  Sumter, 
can  take  its  own  time  in  the  matter  of 
clearing  out  the  channel  and  rebuilding 
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the  ligblrhoases.  If  a  secluded  neighbor- 
hood does  not  receive  a  Government  post- 
master, but  is  disposed  to  welcome  him 
with  tarry  hands  to  a  feathery  bed,  it 
can  be  left  without  the  mails.  The  rebel 
we  can  compel  to  return  to  his  duties ;  if 
necessary,  we  can  leave  him  to  get  back 
his  rights  as  he  best  may. 

But  we  are  the  representatives  of  a 
great  political  discovery.  The  American 
Union  is  founded  on  a  fact  unknown  to 
the  Old  World.  That  fact  is  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  prosperity  of  the  parts  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  in  every  community 
our  life  is  built  We  cannot,  therefore, 
afibrd  to  have  any  part  of  the  land  lan- 
guishing and  suffering.  We  are  fighting, 
not  for  conquest,  for  we  mean  to  abjure 
our  power  the  moment  we  safely  can,  — 
not  for  vengeance,  for  those  with  whom 
we  fight  are  our  brethren.  We  are  com- 
pelled by  a  necessity,  partly  geographical 
and  partly  social,  into  restoring  a  Union 
politically  which  never  for  a  day  has  ac- 
tually ceased. 

Let  us  advert  to  one  £M!t*very  patent 
and  significant.  We  have  heard  of  near- 
ly all  our  successes  through  Rebel  sources. 
£ven  where  it  made  against  them,  they 
oould  not  help  telling  us  (we  do  not  say 
the  tndhj  for  that  is  rather  strong,  but) 
the  news.  Never  did  two  nations  at  war 
know  one-tenth  part  as  much  of  each 
other's  affairs.  Like  husband  and  wife, 
the  two  parts  of  the  country  cannot  keep 
secrets  from  one  another,  let  them  try 
ever  so  hard.  And  the  end  of  all  will 
be  that  we  shall  know  and  respect  one 
another  a  great  deal  better  for  our  sharp 
encounter. 

But  this  necessity  of  union  demands  of 
the  Government,  imperatively  demands, 
that  it  take  whatever  step  is  necessary  to 
its  own  preservation.  It  is  as  with  a  ship 
at  sea, —  all  must  pull  together,  or  some- 
body must  go  overboard.  There  can  be 
no  such  order  of  things  as  an  agreed  state 
o/mw/in^,— forecastle  seceding  from  cab- 
in, and  steerage  independent  of  both. 

Not  only  is  rebellion  to  be  put  down, 
therefore,  but  to  be  kept  from  coming  up 


again.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  not 
thoroughly  blinded  by  party,  how  it  did 
come  up.  The  Gulf  States  were  coaxed 
out,  the  Border  States  were  bullied  or 
conjured  out  A  few  leading  men,  who 
had  made  the  science  of  political  manage- 
ment their  own,  got  the  control  of  the 
popular  nund.  One  great  secret  of  their 
success  was  their  constant  assumption  that 
what  was  to  be  done  had  been  done  al- 
ready. It  is  the  very  art  of  the  veteran 
seducer,  who  ever  persuades  his  victim 
that  return  is  impossible,  in  order  that 
he  may  actually  make  it  so.  North  Car- 
olina, as  one  expressively  said,  "found 
herself  out  of  the  Union  she  hardly  knew 
how."  Virginia  was  dragged  out  Ten- 
nessee was  foroed  out  Missouri  was  de- 
clared out  Kentucky  was  all  but  out 
Maryland  hung  in  the  crisis  of  life  and 
death  under  the  guns  of  Fort  McHenry. 
In  South  Carolina  alone  can  it  be  said 
that  any  fair  expression  of  the  popular 
will  was  on  the  Secession  side.  The  Re- 
bellion was  the  work  of  a  governing  class, 
all  whose  ideas  and  hopes  were  the  ag- 
grandizement of  their  own  order.  Ter- 
rorism opened  the  way,  reckless  lying 
made  the  game  sure.  If  any  one  is  in- 
clined to  doubt  this,  let  him  look  at  the 
sway  which  Robespierre  and  his  few  asso- 
ciates exercised  in  Paris.  Some  seventy 
executions  delivered  that  great  city  from 
its  nightmare  agony  of  months.  A  dozen 
rosolute,  united  men,  with  arms  and  with- 
out scruples,  could  seize  almost  any  New- 
England  villti^  for  a  time,  provided  diey 
knew  just  what  they  wanted  to  do.  De- 
cision and  energy  are  master-keys  to  al- 
most all  doors  not  fortified  by  Hobbs's 
patent  locks.  A  party  of  tipsy  Ameri- 
cans one  night  stormed  a  Parisian  guard- 
house, disarmed  the  sentry,  and  sent  the 
guard  flying  in  desperate  fear,  thinking 
that  a  general  emeute  was  in  progress. 
Now  one  issue  of  the  Rebellion  must  be  to 
put  down,  not  only  this  governing  class, 
but  also  the  system  fix)m  which  it  springs. 
We  have  no  such  class  at  the  North.  We 
can  have  no  such  class.  The  very  col- 
lision of  interests,  the  rivalries  of  trade, 
the  thousand-and-one  social  relations,  all 
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nentralize  each  other,  are  checks  and 
counterchecks,  which,  like  the  particles  in 
«  Teasel  of  water,  always  tend  toward  the 
leTel  of  an  equilibrium*  Two  men  meet 
in  their  lodge  as  Odd-Fellows,  but  they 
are  opponents  on  ^  town -meeting  day." 
Two  partners  in  business  are,  one  the 
moet  bitter  of  Calvinists,  and  the  other 
the  most  progressive  of  Uniyersalists.  Dr. 
A.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  pull  asunder  the 
men  whom  'Change  unites.  But  with  the 
Soathemer  of  the  governing  class  it  is 
not  so.  One  «vmpathy,  more  potent  than 
any  other  can  be,  leagues  them  alL  All 
are  masters  of  the  Helot  race  upon  which 
their  success  and  station  are  built  It  is  a 
living  relation,  the  most  powerful  and  vi- 
tal which  can  bind  men  together,  that 
sense  of  authority  borne  by  the  few  over 
the  many. 

The  Norman  barons  after  the  Con- 
quest, the  Spanish  conquerors  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  the  Englishmen  of  the  days  of 
Olive  and  Hastings  in  India,  are  all  ex- 
amples of  that  thorough  concentration  of 
strength  which  must  arise  in  the  conflicts 
of  races.  Republics  have  fallen  through 
their  standing  armies.  The  proprietary 
class  at  the  South  was  the  most  danger- 
OQS  of  standing  armies,  for  it  was  disci- 
j^ed  to  the  use  of  power  night  and  day. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion  will  to  a 
great  degree  ruin  this  class.  But  since  it 
is  one  not  founded  on  birth  or  culture, 
hat  simply  on  white  blood  and  circum- 
stance, (for  no  Secessionist  is  so  fierce  as 
your  converted  Northerner,)  it  cannot 
fall  like  the  Norman  nobility  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  or  waste  by  operation  of 
climate  like  the  masters  of  Mexico  and 
Hindoetan.  It  renews  itself  whenever 
it  touches  slave-soil.  That  gives  it  life. 
We  contend  that  Grovemment  must  for 
its  own  preservation  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  And  we  cannot  see  that  there 
is  any  Constitutional  difficulty.  There 
are  probably  not  t^  slave -proprietors 
in  the  South  whom  it  has  not  the  right 
to  arrest,  try,  and  hang,  for  high-trea- 
too.  Of  course,  every  one  can  see  the 
practical  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  mani- 
fest lolly,  of  doing  this.     But  if  it  has 


that  right  toward  these  individuals,  it 
certainly  may  say,  by  Act  of  Congress, 
if  we  choose,  that  it  will  not  waive  it  ex- 
cept upon  conditions  which  shall  secure 
it  from  any  further  trouble.  It  seems  to 
us  fully  within  our  power.  And  we  will 
use  an  illustration  that  may  help  to  show 
what  we  mean.  President  Lincoln  has 
no  right  to  require  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  that  he  take  the  temper- 
ance-pledge. But  suppose  a  murderer 
who  has  taken  life  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness applies  for  pardon  to  the  Executive. 
The  Executive,  Governor  or  President, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  surely  then  im- 
pose that  condition  before  commuting 
the  sentence  or  releasing  the  prisoner. 
Now  the  Nation  stands  toward  the  Reb- 
els in  a  like  attitude.  It  may  be  good 
policy  to  take  them  back  as  fast  as  they 
submit,  it  may  be  Christian  magnanimity 
to  make  the  way  as  easy  as  possible  for 
their  return,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
come  back  to  anything  but  a  prison  and 
hard  labor  for  life.  Many  of  them  have 
trebly  forfeited  their  lives,  —  as  traitors, 
as  deserters  from  the  naval  and  milita- 
ry service,  and  as  paroled  prisoners  who 
have  broken  their  parole.  And  there- 
fore we  say,  since  we  cannot  deal  with 
all  the  individuals,  we  must  deal  with  the 
masses,  and  that  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city. If  South  Carolina  is  a  sovereign 
State,  is  in  the  Union  as  a  feudal  chief 
in  his  king's  court,  with  power  to  carry 
from  York  to  Libcaster  and  from  Lan- 
caster to  York  his  subject  vassals,  then 
South  Carolina  has  dared  the  hazard  of 
rebellion,  and  her  political  head  is  for- 
feit 

It  is  next  to  be  asked,  what  these  con- 
ditions are  to  be.  And  that  is  not  to  be 
answered  in  a  breath.  That  they  can 
have  but  one  result,  emancipation,  is  a 
foregone  conclusion;  but  the  mode  of 
reaching  it  is  not  so  easily  detei^mined. 
A  cotton-loaded  ship  took  fire  at  sea. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  pump  in  wa- 
ter enough  to  drown  the  fire.  But  the 
captain  said,  "  No,*"  for  that  would  swell 
the  bales  to  such  an  extent  as  to  open 
every  seam  and  start  every  timber.     So 
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-mth  the  ship  now  carrying  King  Cotton : 
foa  may  indeed  quench  the  fire,  but  you 
may  possibly  turn  the  ship  inside  out  io- 
to  the  bargain. 

But  something  we  have  a  right  to  in- 
sist on.  We  have  it,  over  and  above  the 
Constitutional  right  shown  just  now,  up- 
on the  broad  principle  of  necessity.  Sla- 
very has  proved  itself  a  nuisance.  Just 
as  we  say  to  the  owner  of  a  bone-boiling 
establishment,  "  Yon  poison  the  air ;  we 
cannot  live  here;  you  must  go  farther 
off," —  and  if  a  fever  break  out  which  can 
be  cleariy  traced  to  that  source,  we  say  it 
emphatically:  so  now  Slavery  having  prov- 
ed itself  pestilential,  we  say,  *'  March  1 " 


We  are  not  disposed,  h  la  Staten  Island, 
to  bum  down  our  yellow-feverish  neigh- 
bor's house.  We  will  give  everybody 
time  to  pack  up.  We  will  make  up  a 
little  purse  for  any  specially  bard  case 
which  the  removal  may  show.  But  stay 
and  be  plague-stricken  we  will  no  longer; 
nor  are  we  disposed  to  spend  our  whde 
income  in  burning  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and 
charcoal  to  keep  out  infection.  And  cer- 
tainly, when  by  neglect  to  pay  ground- 
rent,  or  other  illegality,  the  owner  o£  our 
nuisance  haa  forfeited  his  right  to  stay,  no 
mortal  can  blame  us  for  taking  the  strict- 
est and  most  decisive  steps  known  to  tiie 
law  to  remove  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 
THE  6AINT*S  REST. 

AcFNES  entered  the  city  of  Rome  in  a 
trance  of  enthusiastic  emotion,  almost  such 
as  one  might  imagine  in  a  soul  entering 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  above.  To  her 
exalted  ideas  she  was  approaching  not 
only  the  ground  hallowed  by  the  blood 
of  apostles  and  martyrs,  not  merely  the 
tombs  of  the  fiuthful,  but  the  visible  ^^  gen- 
eral assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
bom  which  are  written  in  heaven."  Here 
reigned  the  appointed  representative  of 
Jesus,  —  and  she  imagined  a  benignant 
image  of  a  prince  clothed  with  honor  and 
splendor,  who  was  yet  the  righter  of  all 
wrongs,  the  redresser  of  all  injuries,  the 
friend  and  succorer  of  the  poor  and  needy ; 
and  she  was  firm  in  a  secret  purpose  to 
go  to  this  great  and  benignant  father,  and 
on  her  knees  entreat  him  to  forgive  the 
sins  of  her  lover,  and  Tcmove  the  ex- 
communication that  threatened  at  every 
moment  his  eternal  salvation.  For  she 
trembled  to  think  of  it,  —  a  sudden  acci- 
dent, a  thrust  of  a  dagger,  a  fall  from 
his  horse  might  put  him  forever  beyond 


the  pale  of  repentance, — he  might  die 
unfoi^ven,  and  sink  to  eternal  pain. 

If  any  should  wonder  that  a  Chris- 
tian soul  could  preserve  within  itself  an 
image  so  ignorantly  fair,  in  such  an  age, 
when  the  worldliness  and  corraption  in 
the  Papal  chair  were  obtroded  by  a  thou- 
sand incidental  manifestations,  and  were 
alluded  to  in  all  the  calculations  of  simple 
common  people,  who  looked  at  facts  with 
a  mere  view  to  the  guidance  of  their  dwly 
conduct,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the 
nature  of  Agnes's  religious  training,  and 
the  absolute  renunciation  of  all  individual 
reasoning  which  from  infancjr  had  been 
laid  down  before  her  as. the  first  and  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  of  spiritual  prog- 
ress. To  believe, — to  believe  utteriy  and 
blindly, — not  only  without  evidence,  but 
against  evidence, — to  reject  the  testimony 
even  of  her  senses,  when  set  against  the 
simple  afilrmation  of  her  superiors, — had 
been  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
her  religious  instruction.  When  a  doubt 
assailed  her  mind  on  any  point,  she  had 
been  taught  to  retire  within  herself  and  re- 
peat a  prayer ;  and  in  this  way  her  mental 
eye  had  formed  the  habit  (^closing  to  any- 
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thiog  that  migbt  sbake  ber  faith  as  qnick- 
ly  as  the  physical  eye  closes  at  a  threat- 
ened blow.  Then,  as  she  was  of  a  poetic 
and  ideal  Dature,  entirely  differing  from 
the  mass  of  those  with  whom  she  associ- 
atedy  she  had  formed  that  habit  of  abstrao- 
ti<m  and  mental  reverie  which  prevented 
her  hearing  or  perceiving  the  trae  sense 
of  a  great  deal  that  went  on  aroond  her. 
The  conversations  that  commonly  were 
carried  on  in  her  presence  had  for  her  so 
little  interest  that  ihe  scarcely  heard  them. 
The  world  in  which  she  moved  was  a 
glorified  world, — wherein,  to  be  sure,  the 
ionns  of  every-day  life  appeared,  bat  ap- 
peared as  different  fix>m  what  they  were 
in  reality  as  the  old  mouldering  daylight 
view  of  Bome  is  from  the  warm  translu- 
cent glory  of  its  evening  transfiguration. 
So  in  her  quiet,  silent  heart  she  nursed 
this  beautiful  hope  of  finding  in  Rome 
the  earthly  image  of  her  Saviour's  home 
above,  of  finding  in  the  head  of  the 
Church  the  real  image  oi  her  Redeemer, 
—  the  friend  to  whom  the  poorest  and 
lowliest  may  pour  out  their  souls  with  as 
much  freedom  as  the  highest  and  noblest 
The  spiritual  directors  who  had  formed 
the  mind  of  Agnes  in  her  early  days  had 
been  persons  in  the  same  manner  taught 
to  move  in  an  ideal  world  of  fruth.  The 
Mother  Theresa  had  never  seen  the  real- 
ities of  life,  and  supposed  the  Church  on 
earth  to  be  all  that  the  fondest  visions  of 
human  longing  could  paint  it  The  hard, 
energetic,  prose  experience  of  old  Jocun- 
da,  and  the  downright  way  with  which 
die  sometimes  spoke  of  things  as  a  troop- 
er^s  wife  must  have  seen  them,  were  re- 
piressed  and  hushed  down,  as  the  imper* 
lect  iaith  of  a  half-reclaimed  worldling,  — 
they  could  not  be  allowed  to  awaken  her 
from  the  sweetness  of  so  blissfril  a  dream. 
In  like  manner,  when  Lorenzo  Sforza  be- 
came Father  Francesco,  he  strove  with 
earnest  prayer  to  bury  his  gift  of  individ- 
ual reason  in  the  same  grave  with  his 
fiuoily  name  and  worldly  experience. 
As  to  all  that  transpired  in  the  real  world, 
he  wrapped  himself  in  a  mantle  of  imper- 
turbable silence ;  the  intrigues  of  popes 
and  cardinals,  once  well  known  to  him. 


sank  away  as  a  forbidden  dream;  and 
by  some  metaphysical  process  of  imagi- 
native devotion  he  enthroned  God  in  the 
place  of  the  dominant  powers,  and  taught 
himself  to  receive  all  that  came  from 
them  in  uninquiring  submission,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  unerring  wisdom.  Though 
he  had  begun  his  spiritual  life  under  the 
impulse  of  Savonarola,  yet  so  perfect  had 
been  lus  isolation  &om  all  tidings  of  what 
transpired  in  the  external  world  that  the 
conflict  which  was  going  on  between  that 
distinguished  man  and  the  Papal  hier- 
archy never  reached  his  ear.  He  sought 
and  aimed  as  much  as  possible  to  make 
his  soul  like  the  soul  of  one  dead,  which 
adores  and  worships  in  ideal  space,  and 
foigets  forever  the  scenes  and  relations 
of  earth ;  and  he  had  so  long  contemplat- 
ed Rome  under  the  celestial  aspects  of 
his  faith,  that,  though  the  shock  of  his 
first  confession  there  had  been  painful, 
still  it  was  insufficient  to  shake  his  faitL 
It  had  been  God's  will,  he  thought,  that 
where  he  looked  for  aid  he  should  meet 
only  confusion,  and  he  bowed  to  the  in- 
semtable  will,  and  blindly  adored  the 
mysterious  revelation.  If  such  could  be 
the  submission  and  the  faith  of  a  strong 
and  experienced  man,  who  can  wonder 
at  the  enthusiastic  illusions  of  an  innocent, 
trustful  child  ? 

Agnes  and  her  grandmother  entered 
the  city  of  Rome  just  as  the  twilight  had 
faded  into  night;  and  though  Agnes,  full 
of  faith  and  enthusiasm,  was  longing  to 
begin  immediately  the  ecstatic  vision  of 
riirines  and  holy  places,  old  Elsie  com- 
manded her  not  to  think  of  anything  fur- 
ther that  night  They  proceeded,  there- 
finre,  with  several  other  pilgrims  who  had 
entered  the  city,  to  a  church  specially  set 
apart  for  their  reception,  connected  with 
which  were  large  dormitories  and  a  relig- 
ious order  whose  business  was  to  receive 
and  wait  upon  them,  and  to  see  that  all 
their  wants  were  supplied.  This  religious 
foundation  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Rome ; 
and  it  is  esteemed  a  work  of  especial 
merit  and  sanctity  among  the  citizens 
to  associate  themselves  temporarily  in 
these  labors  in  Holy  Week.    Even  prin- 
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ces  and  princesses  come,  hnmble  and  low- 
ly, mingling  with  those  of  common  degree, 
and  all,  calling  each  other  brother  and  sis- 
ter, vie  in  kind  attentions  to  these  guests 
of  the  Church. 

When  Agnes  and  EMe  arrived,  sev- 
eral of  these  volunteer  assistants  were  in 
waiting.  Agnes  was  remarked  among  all 
the  rest  of  the  company  for  her  peculiar 
beauty  and  the  rapt  enthusiastic  expres- 
sion of  her  face. 

Almost  immediately  on  their  entrance 
into  the  reception-hall  connected  with 
the  church,  they  seemed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  tall  lady  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  accompanied  by  a  female 
servant,  with  whom  she  was  conversing 
on  those  terms  of  intimacy  which  showed 
confidential  relations  between  the  two. 

"  See ! "  she  said,  "  my  Mona,  what  a 
heavenly  face  is  there! — that  sweet  child 
has  certainly  the  light  of  grace  shining 
through  her.    My  heart  warms  to  her." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  old  servant,  looking 
across,  "and  well  it  may,  —  dear  lamb 
come  so  far !  But,  Holy  Virgin,  how  my 
head  swims  I  How  strange !  —  that  child 
reminds  me  of  some  one.  My  Lady,  per- 
haps, may  think  of  some  one  whom  she 
looks  like." 

"  Mona,  you  say  true.  I  have  the  same 
strange  impression  that  I  have  seen  a 
face  like  hers,  but  who  or  where  I  can- 
not say." 

"  What  would  my  Lady  say,  if  I  said 
it  was  our  dear  Prince  ?  —  God  rest  his 
soul!" 

"  Mona,  it  m  so,— yes,"  added  the  lady, 
looking  more  intently,—"  how  singular ! — 
the  very  traits  of  our  house  in  a  peasant- 
girl  !  She  is  of  Sorrento,  I  judge,  by  her 
costume,— what  a  pretty  one  it  is !  That 
old  woman  is  her  mother,  perhaps.  I 
must  choose  her  for  my  care, — and,  Mo- 
na, you  shall  wait  on  her  mother." 

So  saying,  the  Princess  Paulina  crossed 
the  hall,  and,  bending  affably  over  Agnes, 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  her,  saying,  — 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  little  sister,  to  the 
house  of  our  Father ! " 

Agnes  looked  up  with  strange,  wonder- 
ing eyes  into  the  &ce  that  was  bent  to 


hers.  It  was  sallow  and  sunken,  with 
deep  lines  of  ill-health  and  sorrow,  but 
the  features  were  noble,  and  must  once 
have  beeni\beautiful ;  the  whole  action, 
voice,  and  manner  were  dignified  and  im- 
pressive. Instinctively  she  felt  that  the 
lady  was  of  superior  birth  and  breeding 
to  any  with  whom  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  associating. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  lady ;  "  and 
this  —  your  mother  "  —  she  added. 

"  She  is  my  grandmother,"  said  Agnes. 

"  WeU,  then,  your  grandmother,  sweet 
child,  shall  be  attended  by  my  good  sister 
Mona  here." 

The  Princess  Paulina  drew  the  hand 
of  Agnes  through  her  arm,  and,  laying 
her  hand  affectionately  on  it,  looked  down 
and  smiled  tenderly  on  her. 

"  Are  you  very  tired,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  no ! "  said  Agnes,—"  I  am  so 
happy,  so  blessed  to  be  here  ! " 

"  You  have  travelled  a  long  way  ?" 

"  Yes,  from  Sorrento ;  but  I  am  used  to 
walking, — I  did  not  feel  it  to  be  long, — 
my  heart  kept  me  up, — I  wanted  to  come 
home  so  much." 

"  Home  ?  "  said  the  Princess. 

"Yes,  to  my  soul's  home, — the  house 
of  our  dear  Father  the  Pope." 

The  Princess  started,  and  looked  in- 
credulously down  for  a  moment;  then 
noticing  .the  confiding,  whole-hearted  air 
of  the  child,  she  sighed  and  was  silent 

"  Come  with  me  above,"  she  said,  "  and 
let  me  attend  a  little  to  your  comfort" 

"  How  good  you  are,  dear  lady ! "  said 
Agnes. 

"  I  am  not  good,  my  child,— I  am  only 
your  unworthy  sister  in  Christ " ;  and  as 
the  lady  spoke,  she  opened  the  door  into 
a  room  where  were  a  number  of  other  fe- 
male pilgrims  seated  around  the  wall,  each 
attended  by  a  person  whose  peculiar  care 
she  seemed  to  be. 

At  the  feet  of  each  was  a  vessel  of  wa- 
ter, and  when  the  seats  were  all  full,  a 
cardinal  in  robes  of  ofiice  entered,  and 
began  reading  prayers.  Each  lady  pres- 
ent, kneeling  at  the  feet  of  her  chosen 
pilgrim,  divested  them  carefully  of  their 
worn  and  travel-soiled  shoes  and  stock- 
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ings,  and  proceeded  to  wash  tliem.  It 
was  not  a  mere  rose-water  ceremony,  bat 
a  good  hearty  washing  of  feet  that  for 
the  most  part  had  great  need  of  the  ab- 
lution. While  this  senace  was  going  on, 
the  cardinal  read  from  the  Gospel  how 
a  Greater  than  they  all  had  washed  the 
feet  of  His  disciples,  and  said,  *'If  I^ 
yonr  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed 
your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another^s  feef  Then  all  repeated  in 
concert  the  Lord's  Prayer,  while  each 
hombly  kissed  the  feet  she  had  washed, 
and  proceeded  to  replace  the  worn  and 
traTel- soiled  shoes  and  stockings  with 
new  and  strong  ones,  the  gift  of  Christian 
knre.  Each  lady  then  led  her  charge 
into  a  room  where  tables  were  spread 
with  a  plain  and  wholesome  repast  of  all 
soch  articles  of  food  as  the  season  of  Lent 
allowed.  Each  placed  her  protegee  at 
table,  and  carefully  attended  to  all  her 
wants  at  the  supper,  and  afterwards  dor- 
mitories were  evened  for  their  repose. 

The  Princess  Paulina  performed  all 
these  offices  for  Agnes  with  a  tender 
earnestness  which  won  upon  her  heart 
The  young  giri  thought  herself  indeed 
in  that  blessed  society  of  which  she  had 
dreamed,  where  the  high-bom  and  the 
rich  become  through  Chrisfs  love  the 
senrants  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  —  and 
through  all  the  services  she  sat  in  a  sort 
of  dream  of  rapture.  How  lovely  this 
reception  into  the  Holy  City !  how  sweet 
thus  to  be  taken  to  the  arms  of  the  great 
Christian  family,  bound  together  in  the 
charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness! 

■^  Please  teU  me,  dear  lady,"  smd  Ag- 
nes, after  supper,  "  who  is  that  holy  man 
that  prayed  with  us  ?  " 

**  Oh,  he— he  is  the  Cardinal  Capello,** 
said  the  Princess. 

*^I  should  like  to  have  spoken  with 
him,"  ^d  Agnes. 

"Why,  my  child?" 

**  I  wanted  to  ask  him  when  and  how 
I  could  get  speech  with  our  dear  Father 
the  Pope, — for  there  is  somewhat  on  my 
nund  that  I  would  lay  before  him." 

**My  poor  little  sister,"  said  the  Prin- 


cess, much  perplexed,  "  you  do  not  un- 
derstand things.  What  you  speak  of  is 
impossible.    The  Pope  is  a  great  king." 

"I  know  he  is,"  said  Agnes,—"  and  so 
is  our  Lord  Jesns, — but  every  soul  may 
come  to  him." 

"  I  cannot  explain  to  you  now,"  said  the 
Princess,  —  "there  is  not  time  to-night 
But  I  shall  see  you  again.  I  will  send 
for  you  to  come  to  my  house,  and  there 
talk  with  you  about  many  things  which 
you  need  to  know.  Meanwhile,  promise 
me,  dear  child,  not  to  try  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind  you  spoke  of  until  I  have 
talked  with  you." 

"  Well,  I  will  not,"  said  Agnes,  with  a 
glance  of  dodle  affection,  kissing  the  hand 
of  the  Princess. 

The  action  was  so  pretty,  —  the  great, 
soft,  dark  eyes  looked  so  fawn-like  and 
confiding  in  their  innocent  tenderness, 
that  the  lady  seemed  much  moved. 

"  Our  dear  Mother  bless  thee,  child ! " 
she  siud,  laying  her  hand  on  her  head, 
and  stooping  to  kiss  her  forehead. 

She  left  her  at  the  door  of  the  dormi- 
tory. 

The  Princess  and  her  attendant  went 
out  of  the  church-door,  where  her  litter 
stood  in  wiuting.  The  two  took  their 
seats  in  silence,  and  silently  pursued 
their  way  through  the  streets  of  the  old 
dimly-lighted  city  and  out  of  one  of  its 
principcd  gates  to  the  wide  Campagna  be- 
yond. The  villa  of  the  Princess  was  sit- 
uated on  an  eminence  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  and  the  night-ride  to  it  was 
solemn  and  solitary.  They  passed  along 
the  old  Appian  Way  over  pavements  that 
had  rambled  under  the  chariot-wheels 
of  the  emperors  and  nobles  of  a  by-gone 
age,  while  along  their  way,  glooming  up 
against  the.  clear  of  the  sky,  were  vast 
shadowy  piles, — the  tombs  of  the  dead 
of  other  days.  All  mouldering  and  lone- 
ly, shaggy  and  fringed  with  bushes  and 
streanung  wild  vines  through  which  the 
night-wind  sighed  and  rustled,  they  might 
seem  to  be  pervaded  by  the  restless  spir- 
its of  the  dead ;  and  as  the  lady  passed 
them,  she  shivered,  and,  crossing  herself, 
repeated  an  inward  prayer  against  wan- 
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dering  demons  that  iralk  in  denUte 
places. 

Timid  and  solitary,  the  high4>orn  lady 
shrank  and  cowered  within  herself  with  a 
distressing  feeling  of  loneliness.  A  child- 
less widow  in  delicate  health,  whose  pa- 
ternal family  had  been  for  the  most  part 
cmelly  robbed,  exiled,  or  destroyed  by 
the  reigning  Pope  and  his  fiunily,  she 
felt  her  own  situation  a  most  unprotect- 
ed and  precarious  one,  since  the  least 
jealousy  or  misunderstanding  might  bring 
upon  her,  too,  the  ill-will  of  the  Boigias, 
which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  rest 
of  her  race.  No  comfort  in  life  remain- 
ed to  her  but  her  religion,  to  whose  prac- 
tice she  clung  as  to  her  all;  but  even 
in  this  her  life  was  embittered  by  facts  to 
which,  with  the  best  disposition  in  the 
world,  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes.  Her 
own  family  had  been  too  near  Uie  seat  of 
power  not  to  see  all  the  base  intrigues  by 
which  that  sacred  and  solemn  position  of 
Head  of  the  Christian  Church  had  been 
traded  for  as  a  marketable  commodity. 
The  pride,  the  indecency,  the  cruelty  of 
those  who  now  reigned  in  the  name  of 
Christ  came  over  her  mind  in  contrast 
with  the  picture  painted  by  the  artless, 
trusting  faith  of  the  peasant-girl  with 
whom  she  had  just  parted.  Her  mind 
had  been  too  thoroughly  drilled  in  the 
non-reflective  practice  of  her  faith  to  dare 
to  put  forth  any  act  of  reasoning  upon 
&ots  so  visible  and  so  tremendous, — she 
rather  trembled  at  herself  for  seeing  what 
she  saw  and  for  knowing  what  she  knew, 
and  feared  somehow  that  this  very  knowl- 
edge might  endanger  her  salvation ;  and 
so  she  rode  homeward  cowering  and 
praying  like  a  frightened  child. 

"Does  my  Lady  feel  ill ?"  said  the  old 
servant,  anxiously. 

"No,  Mona,  no, — not  in  body." 

"And  what  is  on  my  Lady's  mind 
now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mona,  it  is  only  what  is  always 
there.  To-morrow  is  Pahn  Sunday,  and 
how  can  I  go  to  see  the  murderers  and 
robbers  of  our  house  in  holy  places? 
Oh,  Mona,  what  can  Christians  do,  when 
such  men  handle  holy  things  ?    It  was  a 


comfort  to  wadi  the  fbet  oS  those  poor 
simple  pilgrims,  who  tread  in  the  steps 
of  die  saints  of  old ;  but  how  I  felt  when 
that  poor  child  spoke  of  wanting  to  see 
the  Pope!" 

"  Yes,**  said  Mona,  "  it 's  like  sending 
the  lamb  to  get  spiritual  counsel  (^  the 
wolf." 

"  See  what  sweet  belief  the  poor  in- 
fant has  1  Should  not  the  head  of  the 
Christian  Church  be  such  as  she  thinks  ? 
Ah,  in  the  old  days,  when  the  Church 
here  in  Rome  was  poor  and  persecuted, 
there  were  popes  who  were  loving  Ci- 
thers and  not  haughty  princes." 

"  My  dear  Lady,"  said  the  servant, 
"pray,  consider,  the  very  stones  have 
ears.  We  don't  know  what  day  we  may 
be  turned  out,  neck  and  heels,  to  make 
room  for  some  of  their  creatures." 

"Well,  Mona,"  said  the  hidy,  widi 
some  spirit,  "  I  'm  sure  I  have  n't  said 
any  more  than  you  have." 

"  Holy  Mother  I  and  so  you  have  n't, 
but  somehow  things  look  more  danger- 
ous when  other  people  say  them.  —  A 
pretty  child  that  was,  as  you  say;  but 
that  old  thing,  her  grandmother,  is  a 
sharp  piece.  She  is  a  Roman,  and  lived 
here  in  her  early  days.  She  says  the 
little  one  was  bom  hereabouts;  but  she 
shuts  up  her  mouth  like  a  vice,  when  one 
would  get  more  out  of  her." 

"  Mona,  I  shall  not  go  out  to-morrow ; 
but  you  go  to  the  services,  and  find  the 
girl  and  her  grandmother,  and  bring  them 
out  to  me.    I  want  to  counsel  the  child." 

"  You  may  be  sure,"  said  Mona,  "  that 
her  grandmother  knows  the  ins  and  outs 
of  Rome  as  well  as  any  c^  us,  for  all  she 
has  learned  to  screw  up  her  lips  so  tight" 

"  At  any  rate,  bring  her  to  me,  because 
she  interests  me." 

*'  Well,  well,  it  shall  be  so,"  said  Mona. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 
PALM  SUNDAY. 

The  morning  afler  her  arrival  in 
Rome,  Agnes  was  awakened  from  sleep 
by  a  solemn  dropping  of  bell-tones  which 
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teemed  to  fill  die  wbde  air,  intermio- 
gled  dimly  at  intervals  with  long-drawn 
plaintive  soands  of  chanting.  She  had 
slept  profoundly,  overwearied  with  her 
pilgrimage,  and  soothed  hj  that  deep 
lulling  sense  of  quiet  which  conies  over 
one,  when,  after  long  and  weary  toils, 
some  auspicious  goal  b  at  length  reach- 
ed. She  had  come  to  Borne,  and  been 
received  with  open  arms  into  the  house- 
hold of  the  saints,  and  seen  even  those 
of  highest  degree  imitating  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Lord  in  serving  the  poor. 
Surely,  this  was  indeed  Uie  house  of  God 
and  the  gate  of  heaven;  an^  bo  the 
bell-tones  and  chants,  mingling  with  her 
dreams,  seemed  naturally  enough  angel- 
harpbgs  and  distant  echoes  of  the  per- 
petual adoration  of  the  blessed.  She 
rose  and  dressed  herself  with  a  tremu- 
lous joy.  She  felt  full  of  hope  that  some- 
how—  in  what  way  she  could  not  say — 
this  auspicious  beginning  would  end  in 
a  full  firuition  of  all  her  wishes,  an  an- 
swer to  all  her  prayers. 

''Well,  child,"  said  old  Elsie,  ^jod 
must  have  slept  well ;  you  look  firesh  as 
a  laric." 

**  The  ur  of  this  holy  place  retiTes 
me,**  said  Agnes,  with  enthusiasm. 

*'I  wish*I  could  say  as  much,"  said 
Elsie.  *^  My  bones  ache  yet  with  the 
tramp,  and  I  suppose  nothing  will  do 
but  we  must  go  out  now  to  all  the  holy 
places,  up  and  down  and  hither  and 
yon,  to  everything  that  goes  on.  I  saw 
enough  of  it  all  years  ago  when  I  lived 
here.- 

**  Dear  grandmother,  if  you  are  tired, 
why  should  you  not  rest  ?  I  can  go  forth 
alone  in  this  holy  city.  No  harm  can 
possibly  be&ll  me  here.  I  can  join  any 
of  the  pilgrims  who  are  going  to  the  holy 
places  where  I  long  to  worship." 

''A  likely  story  1"  said  Elsie.  ''I  know 
more  about  old  Rome  than  you  do,  and 
I  tell  you,  child,  that  yon  do  not  stir  oat 
a  step  without  me ;  so  if  yon  must  go,  I 
must  go  too, — and  like  enough  it 's  for 
my  soul's  health.  I  suppose  it  is,"  she 
added,  after  a  reflective  pause. 

^  How  beantiftil  it  was  that  we  were 


welcomed  so  last  night  1 "  said  Agnes,  — 
^  that  dear  lady  was  so  kind  to  me  1 " 

''Ay,  ay,  and  well  she  might  be!" 
said  Elsie,  nodding  her  head.  ''But 
there  's  no  truth  in  the  kindness  of  the 
nobles  to  us,  child.  They  don't  do  it 
because  they  love  us,  but  because  they 
expect  to  buy  heaven  by  washing  our 
feet  and  giving  us  what  little  they  can 
clip  and  snip  off  from  their  abundance." 

"  Oh,  grandmother,"  said  Agnes,  "  how 
can  you  say  so  ?  Certainly,  if  any  one 
ever  spoke  and  looked  bvingly,  it  was 
that  dear  lady." 

"  Yes,  and  she  rolls  away  in  her  car- 
riage, well  content,  and  leaves  you  with 
a  pair  of  new  shoes  and  stockings, — you, 
as  worthy  of  a  carriage  and  a  palace  as 
she." 

"  No,  grandmamma ;  she  said  she  should 
send  for  me  to  talk  more  with  her." 

"  She  said  she  should  send  for  you  ?  " 
said  Elsie.  "  Well,  well,  that  is  strange, 
to  be  surel  —  that  is  wonderful!"  she 
added,  reflectively.  "  But  come,  child, 
we  must  hasten  through  our  breakfast 
and  prayers,  and  go  to  see  the  Pope,  and 
all  the  great  birds  with  fine  feathers  that 
fly  after  him." 

"  Yes,  indeed ! "  said  Agnes,  joyftiDy. 
"  Oh,  grandmamma,  what  a  blessed  sight 
ttwiUbe!" 

"  Yes,  child,  and  a  fine  sight  enough 
he  makes  with  his  great  canopy  and  his 
plumes  and  his  servants  and  his  trum- 
peters; —  there  is  n't  a  king  in  Christen- 
dom that  goes  so  proudly  as  he." 

"  No  other  king  is  worthy  of  it,"  said 
Agnes.    "  The  Lord  reigns  in  him." 

"  Much  you  know  about  it ! "  said  El- 
tie,,  between  her  teeth,  as  they  started 
out 

The  streets  of  Borne  through  which 
they  walked  were  damp  and  cellar-Kke, 
filthy  and  ill-paved;  but  Agnes  neither 
saw  nor  felt  anything  of  inconvenience  in 
this :  had  they  been  floored,  like  those  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  with  translucent  gdd, 
her  fiuth  ooold  not  have  been  more  fer- 
Tent 

Bome  is  at  all  times  a  forest  of  quaint 
costnmfiai  a  pantomime  of  shifting  soeni^ 
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effects  of  religious  ceremonies.  NothiDg 
there,  however  singular,  strikes  the  eye 
as  out-of-the-way  or  unexpected,  since  no 
one  knows  precisely  to  what  religious  or- 
der it  may  belong,  or  what  individual  vow 
or  purpose  it  may  represent  Neither 
Agnes  nor  Elsie,  therefore,  was  surprised, 
when  they  passed  through  the  door-way 
to  the  street,  at  the  apparition  of  a  man 
covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long  robe 
of  white  serge,  with  a  high-peaked  cap 
of  the  same  material  drawn  completely 
down  over  his  head  and  face.  Two  round 
holes  cut  in  this  ghostly  head-gear  reveal- 
ed simply  two  black  glittering  eyes,  which 
shone  with  that  singular  elfish  effect  which 
belongs  to  the  human  eye  when  removed 
from  its  appropriate  and  natural  accesso- 
ries. As  they  passed  out,  the  figure  rat- 
tled a  box  on  which  was  painted  an  im- 
age of  despairing  souls  raising  imploring 
hands  from  very  red  tongues  of  flame,  by 
which  it  was  understood  at  once  that  he 
sought  aid  for  souls  in  Puigatory.  Agnes 
and  her  grandmother  each  dropped  there- 
in a  smaU  coin  and  went  on  their  way ; 
but  the  figure  followed  them  at  a  litde 
distance  behind,  keeping  carefully  within 
sight  of  them. 

By  means  of  energetic  pushing  and 
striving,  Elsie  contrived  to  secure  for  her- 
self and  her  grandchild  stations  in  the  pi- 
azza in  front  of  the  church,  in  the  very 
front  rank,  where  the  procession  was  to 
pass.  A  motley  assemblage  it  was,  this 
crowd,  comprising  every  variety  of  cos- 
tume of  rank  and  station  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal profession,— cowls  and  hoods  of  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican,— picturesque  head- 
dresses of  peasant-women  of  different  dis- 
tricts, —  plumes  and  mffs  of  more  a^ir- 
ing  gentility, — mixed  with  every  quaint 
phase  of  foreign  costume  belonging  to  the 
strangers  from  different  parts  o£ihe  earth ; 
—  for,  like  the  old  Jewish  Passover,  this 
celebration  of  Holy  Week  had  its  as- 
semblage of  Parthians,  Modes,  Elamites, 
dweUers  in  Mesopotamia,  Cretes,  and 
Arabians,  all  blending  in  one  common 
memorial. 

Amid  the  strange  variety  of  persons 
among  whom  they  were  cro?rded,  Elsie 


remarked  the  stranger  in  the  white  sack, 
who  hat}  followed  them,  and  who  had  sta- 
tioned himself  behind  them,  —  but  it  did 
not  occur  to  her  that  his  presence  there 
was  other  than  merely  accidental 

And  now  came  sweeping  up  the  grand 
procession,  brilliant  with  scarlet  and  goU, 
waving  with  plumes,  sparkling  with  gems, 
— it  seemed  as  if  earth  had  been  ransack- 
ed and  human  invention  taxed  to  express 
the  ultimatum  of  all  that  could  dazzle  and 
bewilder, — and,  with  a  rustle  like  that  of 
ripe  grain  before  a  swaying  wind,  all  the 
multitude  went  down  on  their  knees  as 
the  cortege  passed.  Agnes  knelt,  too, 
with  clasped  hands,  adoring  the  sacred 
vision  enshrined  in  her  soul ;  and  as  she 
knelt  with  upraised  eyes,  her  cheeks  flush- 
ed with  enthusiasm,  her  beauty  attracted 
the  attention  of  more  than  one  In  the  pro- 
cession. 

"  There  is  the  model  which  our  master 
has  been  looking  for,"  said  a  young  and 
handsome  man  in  a  rich  dress  of  black 
velvet,  who,  by  his  costume,  appeared  to 
bold  the  rank  of  first  chamberiain  in  the 
Papal  suite. 

The  young  man  to  whom  be  spoke 
gave  a  bold  glance  at  Agnes  and  answer> 
ed, — 

*'  Pretty  little  rogue,  how  well  she  does 
the  saint  I" 

**  One  can  see,  that,  with  judicious  ar- 
rangement, she  nught  make  a  nymph  as 
well  as  a  saint,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

^A  Daphne,  for  example,"  said  the 
other,  laughing. 

**  And  she  would  n*t  turn  into  a  laurel, 
either,"  said  the  first  *'  Well,  we  musl 
keep  our  eye  on  her."  And  as  they  were 
passing  into  the  church-door,  be  beckoned 
to  a  servant  in  waiting  and  whispered 
something,  indicating  Agnes  with  a  back- 
ward movement  of  his  hand. 

The  servant,  after  this,  kept  cantkrasly 
within  observing  distance  of  her,  as  the 
with  the  crowd  pressed  into  the  chnrck 
to  assist  at  the  devotions. 

Long  and  dazzling  were  those  cereiao- 
nies,  when,  raised  on  high  like  an  en- 
throned God,  Pope  AJexander  VL  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  bended  knee  &oa 
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the  ambaasadon  of  every  Christian  nation, 
firom  heads  of  all  ecclesiastical  orders,  and 
from  generals  and  chie&  and  princes  and 
nobles,  who,  robed  and  plumed  and  gem- 
med in  all  the  brightest  and  proudest  that 
earth  could  give,  bowed  the  knee  humblj 
and  kissed  his  foot  in  return  for  the  pahn- 
branch  which  he  presented.  Meanwhile, 
voices  of  invisible  singers  chanted  the 
ample  event  which  all  this  splendor  was 
commemorating, — how  of  old  Jesus  came 
into  Jerusalem  meek  and  lowl^r,  riding 
on  an  ass,  —  how  His  disciples  cast  their 
garments  in  the  way,  and  the  multitude 
took  branches  of  palm-trees  to  come  forth 
and  meet  Him,— how  He  was  seized,  tr^ 
ed,  condemned  to  a  cruel  death, — and  the 
crowd,  with  dazzled  and  wondering  eyes 
following  the  gorgeous  ceremonial,  reflect- 
ed little  how  great  was  the  satire  of  the 
contrast,  how  different  the  coming  of  that 
meek  and  lowly  One  to  suffer  and  to  die 
from  this  triumphant  display  of  worldly 
pomp  and  splendor  in  His  professed  rep- 
resentative. 

But  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and 
Agnes  thought  only  of  the  enthronement 
of  aD  virtues,  of  all  celestial  charities  and 
unworidly  purities  in  that  splendid  cere- 
monial, and  longed  within  herself  to  ap- 
proach so  near  as  to  touch  the  hem  of 
those  wondrous  and  sacred  garments.  It 
was  to  her  enthusiastic  imagination  like 
the  unclosing  of  celestial  doors,  where 
the  kings  and  priests  of  an  eternal  and 
heavenly  temple  move  to  and  fro  in  mu- 
sic, with  the  many-colored  glories  of  rain- 
bows and  sunset  clouds.  Her  whole  na- 
ture was  wrought  upon  by  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  that  gorgeous  worship,  —  she 
seemed  to  bum  and  brighten  like  an 
alta]>coal,  her  figure  appeared  to  dilate, 
her  ej^  grew  deepef  and  shone  with 
a  starry  light,  and  the  color  of  her  cheeks 
flushed  up  with  a  vivid  glow,  —  nor  was 
she  aware  how  oflen  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her,  nor  how  murmurs  of  admira- 
tion followed  all  her  absorbed,  uncon- 
sdoos  movements.  ^^Ecco!  Eccolal** 
was  of\en  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth 
around  her,  but  she  heard  it  not 
When  at  last  the  ceremony  was  fin- 
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ished,  the  crowd  rushed  again  out  of  the 
church  to  see  the  departure  of  various 
dignitaries.  There  was  a  perfect  whirl 
of  dazzling  equipages,  and  glittering  lack- 
eys, and  prancing  horses,  crusted  with 
gold,  flaming  in  scarlet  and  purple,  reti- 
nues of  cardinals  and  princes  and  nobles 
and  ambassadors  all  in  one  splendid  con- 
fused jostle  of  nobe  and  brightness. 

Suddenly  a  servant  in  a  gorgeous  scar- 
let livery  touched  Agnes  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  — 

"Young  maiden,  your  presence  is 
commanded." 

"  Who  commands  it  ?  "  said  Elsie,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  her  grandchild's  shoulder 
fiercely. 

"Are  you  mad?"  whispered  two  or 
three  women  of  the  lower  orders  to  Elsie 
at  once ;  "  don't  you  know  who  that  is  ? 
Hush,  for  your  life  I " 

"  I  shall  go  with  you,  Agnes,"  said  El- 
sie, resolutely. 

*'  No,  you  will  not,"  said  the  attendant, 
insolently.  "  This  maiden  is  commanded, 
and  none  else." 

"He  belongs  to  the  Pope's  nephew," 
whispered  a  voice  in  Elsie's  ear.  "  You 
had  better  have  your  tongue  torn  out  than 
say  another  word."  Whereupon,  Elsie 
found  herself  actually  borne  backward 
by  three  or  four  stout  women. 

Agnes  looked  round  and  smiled  on  her, 
—  a  smile  full  of  innocent  trust,  —  and 
then,  turning,  followed  the  servant  into 
the  finest  of  the  equipages,  wheje  she 
was  lost  to  view. 

Elsie  was  almost  wild  with  fear  and 
impotent  rage ;  but  a  low,  impressive  voice 
now  spoke  in  her  ear.  It  came  from  the 
white  figure  which  had  followed  them  in 
the  morning. 

"  Listen,"  it  sdd,  "  and  be  quiet;  don't 
turn  your  head,  but  hear  what  I  tell  you. 
Your  child  is  followed  by  those  who  will 
save  her.  Gro  your  ways  whence  you 
came.  Wait  till  the  hour  aAer  the  Ave 
Maria,  then  come  to  the  Porta  San  Sebas- 
tiano,  and  all  will  be  well" 

When  Elsie  turned  to  look  she  saw  no 
one,  but  caught  a  distant  glimpse  of  a< 
white  figure  vanishing  in  the  crowds 
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She  returned  to  her  asylum,  wondering 
and  disconsolate,  and  the  first  person 
whom  she  saw  was  M  Mona. 

**  Well,  good  morrow,  sister ! "  she  said. 
*'  Enow  that  I  am  here  on  a  strange  er- 
rand. The  Princess  has  taken  such  a 
liking  to  70a  that  notiiing  will  do  but  we 
mnsi  fetch  70a  and  7oar  little  one  out  to 
her  -villa.  I  looked  ererywhere  for  70a 
in  ohnrch  this  morning.  Where  have 
you  hid  7onrselve8?" 

"We  were  there,"  said  Elsie,  oonfiis- 
ed,  and  hesitating  whether  to  speak  of 
what  had  happened. 

"Well,  where  is  the  little  one?  Get 
her  ready ;  we  have  horses  in  waiting. 
It  is  a  good  bit  out  of  the  city." 

"Alack!"  said  Elsie,  "I  know  not 
where  she  is." 

"  Holy  Virgin ! "  sidd  Mona,  "  how  is 
this?" 

Elsie,  moved  by  the  necessity  which 
makes  it  a  relief  to  open  the  heart  to 
some  one,  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
charch  and  poured  forth  the  whole  story 
into  the  listening  ear  of  Mona. 

«  Well,  well,  well !"  said  the  old  ser- 
vant, "  in  our  days,  one  does  not  wonder 
at  an3rthing,  —  one  never  knows  one  day 
what  may  come  the  next, — but  this  is 
bad  enough ! " 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Elsie,  "  there  is 
any  hope  in  that  strange  promise  ?  " 

"  One  can  but  try  it,"  said  Mona. 

"If  you  could  but  be  there  then," 
said  ^sie,  "and  take  us  to  your  mis- 
tress." 

"  Well,  I  will  wait,  for  my  mistress  has 
taken  an  especial  fancy  to  your  little  one, 
more  particularly  since  this  morning,  when 
a  holy  Capuchin  came  to  our  house  and 
held  a  long  conference  with  her,  and  af- 
ter he  was  gone  I  found  my  lady  almost 
in  a  faint,  and  she  would  have  it  that  we 
should  start  directly  to  bring  her  out 
here,  and  I  had  much  ado  to  let  her  see 
that  the  child  would  do  quite  as  well  af- 
ter lervices  were  over.  I  tired  myself 
looking  about  for  you  in  the  crowd." 

The  two  women  then  digressed  upon 
various  gossiping  particulars,  as  they  sat 
.on  the  old  mossy,  grass-grown  steps,  look- 


ing np  over  house-tops  yellow  with  lich- 
en, into  the  blue  spring  air,  where  flocks 
of  white  pigeons  were  soaring  and  career- 
ing in  the  soft,  warm  sunshine.  Bright- 
ness and  warmth  and  flowers  seemed  to 
be  the  only  idea  natural  to  that  charm- 
ing weather,  and  Elsie,  sad-hearted  and 
foreboding  as  she  was,  felt  the  benign  in- 
fluence. Bome,  which  had  been  so  fatal 
a  place  to  her  peace,  yet  had  for  her,  as 
it  has  for  every  one,  potent  spells  of  a 
lulling  and  soothing  power.  Where  is 
the  grief  or  anxiety  that  can  resist  the  en- 
chantment of  one  of  Rome's  bright,  softy 
spring  days? 


CHAPTER  TTTT. 

TBS    NIQHT-BIDE. 

Thb  villa  o£  the  Princess  Paulina  was 
one  of  those  soft,  idyllic  paradises  which 
lie  like  so  many  fairy-lands  around  the 
dreamy  solitudes  of  Bome.  They  are  so 
fair,  so  wild,  so  still,  these  villas  I  Nature 
in  them  seems  to  run  in  such  gentle  sym- 
pathy with  Art  that  one  feels  as  if  they 
had  not  been  so  much  the  product  of  hu- 
man skill  as  some  indigenous  growth  of 
Arcadian  ages.  There  are  quaint  ter- 
races shadowed  by  clipped  ilex -trees 
whose  branches  make  twilight  even  in 
the  sultriest  noon ;  there  are  long-drawn 
paths,  through  wildernesses  where  cycla- 
mens blossom  in  crimson  clouds  among 
crushed  fragments  of  sculptured  marble 
green  with  the  moss  of  ages,  and  glossy- 
leaved  myrtles  put  forth  their  pale  blue 
stars  in  constellations  under  the  leafy  shad- 
ows. Everywhere  is  the  voice  of  water, 
ever  lulling,  ever  babbling,  and  taught  by 
Art  to  run  in  many  a  quaint  caprice, — 
here  to  rush  down^marble  steps  slippery 
with  sedgy  green,  there  to  spout  up  in 
silvery  i^ray,  and  anon  to  spread  into  a 
cool,  waveless  lake,  whose  mirror  reflects 
trees  and  flowers  far  down  in  some  vis- 
ionary underworld.  Then  there  are 
wide  lawns,  where  the  grass  in  spring 
is  a  perfect  rainbow  of  anemones,  white, 
rose,  crimson,  purple,  mottled,  streaked, 
and  dappled  with  ever  varying  shade 
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of  smifet  doadfl..  There  are  soft,  nunst 
banks  where  purple  and  white  Tiolets 
grow  large  and  fiur,  and  trees  all  inter- 
laced with  xTfy  which  runs  and  twines  ey- 
erjwhere,  intermingling  its  dark,  grace- 
fbl  leaTes  and  vivid  young  shoots  with 
the  bloom  and  lea&ge  of  all  shadow}r 
places. 

In  oar  day,  these  lovelj  places  have 
their  dark  shadow  ev^r  haunting  their 
loveliness:  the  malaria,  like  an  nnseen 
demon,  lies  hid  in  their  sweetness.  And 
in  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  a  curse 
not  less  deadly  poisoned  the  beauties  of 
the  Princess's  villa, — the  malaria  of  fear. 

The  gravelled  terrace  in  front  of  the 
villa  conmianded,  through  the  clipped 
arches  of  the  ilex-trees,  the  Campagna 
with  its  soft,  undulating  bands  of  many- 
colored  green,  and  the  distant  city  of 
Rome,  whose  bells  were  always  filling  the 
air  between  with  a  tremulous  vibration. 
Here,  during  the  long  sunny  afternoon 
while  Elsie  and  Monica  were  crooning 
together  on  the  steps  of  the  church,  the 
Princess  Paulina  walked  restlessly  up 
and  down,  looking  forth  on  the  way  to- 
wards the  city  for  the  travellers  whom 
she  expected. 

Father  Francesco  hacf  been  there  that 
morning  and  communicated  to  her  the 
dying  message  of  the  aged  Capuchin, 
finom  which  it  appeared  that  the  child 
who  had  so  much  interested  her  was 
her  near  kinswoman.  Perhaps,  had  her 
house  remained  at  the  height  of  its  pow- 
er and  splendor,  she  might  have  rejected 
with  scorn  the  idea  of  a  kinswoman  whose 
existence  had  been  owing  to  a  ni^saUi' 
once ;  but  a  member  of  an  exiled  and  dis- 
inherited family,  deriving  her  only  com- 
fbrt  from  unworldly  sources,  she  regard- 
ed this  event  as  an  opportunity  afforded 
her  to  make  expiation  for  one  of  the  nns 
of  her  house.  The  beauty  and  winning 
graces  of  her  young  kinswoman  were  not 
without  their  influence  in  attracting  a 
lonely  heart  deprived  of  the  support  of 
natural  ties.  The  Princess  longed  for 
something  to  love,  and  the  discovery  of 
a  legitimate  object  of  family  affection  was 
an  event  in  the  weary  monotony  of  her 


life ;  and  -therefore  it  was  that  the  hours 
of  the  afternoon  seemed  long  while  she 
looked  forth  towards  Bome,  listening  to 
the  ceaseless  chiming  of  its  bells,  and 
wondering  why  no  one  i^peared  along 
tibe  road. 

The  sun  went  dow|^,  and  all  the  wide 
plain  seemed  like  the  sea  at  twilight,  ly- 
ing in  rosy  and  lilac  and  purple  shadowy 
bands,  out  of  which  rose  the  old  city,  sol- 
emn and  lonely  as  some  enchanted  isl- 
and of  dream-land,  with  a  flush  of  radi- 
ance behind  it  and  a  tolling  of  weird 
mumcifilling  all  the  air  around.  Now 
they  are  chanting  the  Ave  Maria  in  hun- 
dreds of  churches,  and  the  Princess  wor- 
ships in  distant  accord,  and  tries  to  still 
the  anxieties  of  her  heart  with  many  a 
prayer.  Twilight  fades  and  &des,  the 
Campagna  becomes  a  black  sea,  and  the 
distant  city  looms  up  like  a  dark  rock 
against  the  glimmering  sky,  and  the 
Princess  goes  within  and  walks  restless 
ly  through  the  wide  halls,  stopping  fint 
at  one  open  window  and  then  at  anoth- 
er to  listen.  Beneath  her  feet  she  treads 
a  cool  mosaic  pavement  where  laughing 
Cupids  are  dancing.  Above,  from  the 
ceiling,  Aurora  and  the  Hours  look  down 
in  many -colored  clouds  of  brightness. 
The  sound  of  the  fountains  without  b  so 
clear  in  the  intense  stillnees  that  the  pe- 
culiar voice  of  each  one  can  be  told. 
That  is  the  swaying  noise  oS  the  great 
jet  that  rises  from  marble  shells  and  falls 
into  a  wide  baan,  where  silvery  swans 
swim  round  and  round  in  enchanted  cir- 
cles; and  the  other  slenderer  sound  is 
the  smaller  jet  that  rains  down  its  spray 
into  the  violet-borders  deep  in  the  shrub- 
bery ;  and  that  other,  the  shallow  babble 
of  the  waters  that  go  down  the  marble 
steps  to  the  lake.  How  dreamlike  and 
plaintive  they  all  sound  in  the  night  still- 
ness I  The  n^htingale  sings  from  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  wilderness ;  and  the 
musky  odors  of  the  cyclamen  come  float- 
ing ever  and  anon  through  the  casement, 
in  that  strange,  cloudy  way  in  which  fk>w- 
er-scenti  seem  to  come  and  go  in  the  air 
in  the  night  season. 

At  last  the  Princea  fimcies  the  heAn 
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the  distant  tramjp  of  hones'  feet,  and  her 
heart  beats  so  that  she  can  scarcely  lis- 
ten :  now  she  hears  it,  —  and  now  a  ris- 
ing wind,  sweeping  across  the  Campagna, 
seems  to  bear  it  moaning  away.  She 
goes  to  a  door  and  looks  out  into  the 
darkness.  Yes,  she  hears  it  now,  quick 
and  regular, —  the  beat  of  many  horses' 
feet  coming  in  hot  haste  along  the  road. 
Surely  the  few  servants  whom  she  has 
sent  cannot  make  all  this  noise  I  and  she 
trembles  with  vague  affright  Perhaps 
it  is  a  tyrannical  message,  bringing  im- 
prisonment and  death.  She  calls  a  maid, 
and  bids  her  bring  lights  into  the  recep- 
tion-halL  A  few  moments  more,  and  there 
is  a  confused  stamping  of  horses'  feet  ap- 
proaching the  house,  and  she  hears  the 
voices  of  her  servants.  She  runs  into 
the  piazza,  and  sees  dismounting  a  knight 
who  carries  Agnes  in  his  arms  pale  and 
fainting.  Old  Elsie  and  Monica,  too,  dis- 
mount, with  the  Princess's  men-servants ; 
but,  wonderful  to  tell,  there  seems  besides 
them  to  be  a  train  of  some  hundred  arm- 
ed horsemen. 

The  timid  Princess  was  so  fluttered  and 
bewildered  that  she  lost  all  presence  of 
mind,  and  stood  in  uncomprehending 
wonder,  while  Monica  pushed  authorita- 
tively into  the  house,  and  beckoned  the 
knight  to  bring  Agnes  and  lay  her  on  a 
sofa,  when  she  and  old  Elsie  busied  them- 
selves vigorously  with  restoratives. 

The  Lady  Paulina,  as  soon  as  she  could 
collect  her  scattered  senses,  recognized 
in  Agostino  the  banished  lord  of  the  Sa- 
relli  family,  a  race  who  had  shared  with 
her  own  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of  the 
Borgia  tribe ;  and  he  in  turn  had  recog- 
nized a  daughter  of  the  Colonnas. 

He  drew  her  aside  into  a  small  boud(Hr 
adjoining  the  apartment. 

"  Noble  lady,"  he  said,  "  we  are  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  and  so,  I  trust, 
you  will  pardon  what  seems  a  tumultuous 
intrusion  on  your  privacy.  I  and  my 
men  came  to  Bome  in  disguise,  that  we 
might  watch  over  and  protect  this  poor  in- 
nocent, who  now  finds  asylum  with  you." 

»*  My  Lord,"  said  the  Princess,  "  I  see 
in  thi%  event  the  wonderful  working  of 


the  good  God.  I  have  but  just  learned 
that  this  young  person  is  my  near  kins- 
woman; it  was  only  this  morning  that 
the  fact  was  certified  to  me  on  the  dying 
confession  of  a  holy  Capuchin,  who  pri- 
vately united  my  brother  to  her  mother. 
The  marriage  was  an  indiscretion  of  his 
youth ;  but  afterwards  he  feU  into  more 
grievous  sin  in  denying  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, and  leaving  his  wife  to  die  in  mis- 
ery and  dishonor,  and  perhaps  for  this 
fault  such  great  judgments  fell  upon  him. 
I  wish  to  make  atonement  in  such  sort 
as  is  yet  possible  by  acting  as  a  mother 
to  this  child." 

"  The  times  are  so  troublous  and  un- 
certain," said  Agostino,  <*  that  she  must 
have  stronger  protection  than  that  of 
any  woman.  She  is  of  a  most  holy 
and  religious  nature,  but  as  ignorant  of 
sin  as  an  angel  who  never  has  seen  any- 
thing out  of  heaven ;  and  so  the  Boi^gias 
enticed  her  into  their  impure  den,  from 
which,  God  helping,  I  have  saved  her. 
I  tried  all  I  could  to  prevent  her  coming 
to  Bome,  and  to  convince  her  of  the  vile- 
ness  that  ruled  here ;  but  the  poor  littie 
one  could  not  believe  me,  and  thought 
me  a  heretic  only  for  saying  what  she 
now  knows  from  her  own  senses." 

The  Lady  Paulina  shuddered  with  fear. 

'^  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  come  in- 
to collision  with  the  dreadful  Borgias? 
What  will  become  of  us  ?  " 

"  I  brought  a  hundred  men  into  Bome 
in  different  disguises,"  said  Agostino, "  and 
we  gained  over  a  servant  in  their  house- 
hold, through  whom  I  entered  and  caz^ 
ried  her  off.  Their  men  pursued  us,  and 
we  had  a  fight  in  the  streets,  but  for  the 
moment  we  mustered  more  than  they. 
Some  of  them  chased  us  a  good  distance. 
But  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  remain  here. 
As  soon  as  she  is  revived  enough,  we  must 
retreat  towards  one  of  our  fastnesses  in 
the  mountains,  whence,  when  rested,  we 
shall  go  northward  to  Florence,  where  I 
have  powerful  friends,  and  she  has  also 
an  uncle,  a  holy  man,  by  whose  counsels 
she  is  much  guided." 

"You  must  take  me  with  you,"  said 
the  Princess,  in  a  tremor  of  anxie^. 
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*^  Not  for  the  world  would  I  stay,  if  it  be 
known  jou  have  taken  refuge  here.  For 
«  long  time  their  spies  have  been  watch- 
ing about  me ;  they  only  wait  for  some 
occanon  to  seize  upon  my  villa,  as  they 
have  on  the  possessions  of  all  my  father's 
house.  Let  me  flee  with  you.  I  have 
a  brother-in-law  in  Florence  who  hath 
often  urged  me  to  escape  to  him  till  times 
mend,  —  for,  surely,  God  will  not  allow 
the  wicked  to  bear  rule  forever." 

"Willingly,  noble  lady,  will  we  give 
yon  our  escort,  —  the  more  so  that  this 
poor  child  will  then  have  a  friend  with 
her  beseeming  her  father's  rank.  Be- 
lieve me,  lady,  she  will  do  no  discredit 
to  her  lineage.  She  was  trained  in  a 
convent,  and  her  soul  is  a  flower  of  mar- 
vellous beauty.  I  must  declare  to  you 
here  that  I  have  wooed  her  honorably  to 
be  my  wife,  and  she  would  willingly  be 
80y  had  not  some  scruples  of  a  religious 
vocation  taken  hold  on  her,  to  dbpel 
which  I  look  for  the  aid  of  the  holy  fa- 
ther, her  uncle." 

«*It  would  be  a  most  fit  and  proper 
thing,"  said  the  Princess,  "thus  to  ally 
our  houses,  in  hope  of  some  good  time 
to  come  which  shall  restore  their  former 
standing  and  possessions.  Of  course  some 
holy  man  must  judge  of  the  obstacle  in- 
•terposed  by  her  vocation;  but  I  doubt 
not  the  Church  will  be  an  indulgent  moth- 
er in  a  case  where  the  issue  seems  so  de- 
sirable." 

**  If  I  be  married  to  her,"  said  Agosti- 
no,  "  I  can  take  her  out  of  all  these  strifes 
and  confusions  which  now  agitate  our 
Italy  to  the  court  of  France,  where  I 
have  an  uncle  high  in  favor  with  the 
King,  and  who  will  use  all  his  influence 
to  compose  these  troubles  in  Italy,  and 
hring  about  a  better  day." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on, 
bountiful  refreshments  had  been  provid- 
ed for  the  whole  party,  and  the  attend- 
ants of  the  Princess  received  orders  to 
pack  all  her  jeweb  and  valuable  effects 
fiir  a  sudden  journey. 

As  soon  as  preparations  could  be  made, 
the  whole  party  lefl  the  villa  of  the  Prin- 
cess for  a  retreat  in  the  Alban  Moun- 


tains, where  Agostino  and  his  band  had 
one  of  their  rendezvous.  Only  the  im- 
mediate female  attendants  of  the  Prin- 
cess, and  one  or  two  men-ser?ants,  left 
with  her.  The  silver  plate,  and  all  ob- 
jects of  particular  value,  were  buried  in 
the  garden.  This  being  done,  the  keys 
of  the  house  were  intrusted  to  a  gray- 
headed  servant,  who  with  his  wife  had 
grown  old  in  the  family. 

It  was  midnight  before  everything  was 
ready  for  starting.  The  moon  cast  nl- 
ver  gleams  through  the  ilex-avenues,  and 
caused  the  jet  of  the  great  fountain  to 
look  like  a  wavering  pillar  of  cloudy 
brightness,  when  the  Princess  led  forUi 
Agnes  upon  the  wide  veranda.  Two 
gentle,  yet  spirited  little  animals  from 
the  Princess's  stables  were  there  await- 
ing them,  and  they  were  lifted  into  their 
saddles  by  Agostino. 

"Fear  nothing,  Madam,"  he  said,  ob- 
serving how  the  hands  of  the  Princess 
trembled;  "a  few  hours  will  put  us  in 
perfect  safety,  and  I  shall  be  at  your 
side  constantly." 

Then  lifting  Agnes  to  her  seat,  he 
placed  the  reins  in  her  hand. 

"Are  you  rested?"  he  asked. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  her  rescue 
that  he  had  spoken  to  Agnes.  The  words 
were  brief,  but  no  expressions  of  endear- 
ment could  convey  more  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  spoken. 

"Yes,  my  Lord,"  said  Agnes,  firmly, 
"I  am  rested." 

"  You  think  you  can  bear  the  ride  ?  " 

"  I  can  bear  anything,  so  I  escape,"  she 
said. 

The  company  were  now  all  mounted, 
and  were  marshalled  in  regular  order.  A 
body  of  armed  men  rode  in  front ;  then 
came  Agnes  and  the  Princess,  with  Agos- 
tino between  them,  while  two  or  three 
troopers  rode  on  either  side ;  Elsie,  Mo- 
nica, and  the  servants  of  the  Princess 
followed  close  behind,  and  the  rear  was 
brought  up  in  like  manner  by  armed 
men. 

The  path  wound  first  through  the 
grounds  of  the  villa,  with  its  plats  of  light 
and  shade,  its  solemn  groves  of  stone- 
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pines  rifflng  like  palm-trees  high  in  air 
above  the  tops  of  all  other  trees,  its  ter- 
races and  statues  and  fountains,  —  all 
seeming  so  Xaveiy  in  the  midnight  stiU- 


"  Perhaps  1  am  leaving  all  this  for- 
ever," said  the  Princess. 

"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said  Agos- 
tino.  "  It  cannot  be  that  God  -will  suffer 
the  seat  of  the  Apostles  to  be  subjected 
to  such  ignominy  and  disgrace  much  lon- 
ger. I  am  amazed  that  no  Christian 
kings  have  interfered  before  for  the  hon- 
or of  Christendcmi.  I  have  it  from  the 
best  authority  that  the  King  of  Naples 
burst  into  tears,  when  he  heard  of  the 
election  of  this  wretch  to  be  Pope.  He 
said  that  it  was  a  scandal  which  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  Christianity. 
He  has  sent  me  secret  messages  divers 
times  expressive  of  sympathy,  but  he  is 
not  of  himself  strong  enough.  Our  hope 
must  lie  either  in  the  King  of  France 
or  the  Emperor  of  Germany:  perhaps 
both  will  engage.  There  is  now  a  most 
holy  monk  in  Florence  who  has  been 
stirring  all  hearts  in  a  wonderful  way. 
It  b  said  that  the  very  gifls  of  miracles 
and  prophecy  are  revived  in  him,  as 
among  die  holy  Apostles,  and  he  has 
been  bestirring  himself  to  have  a  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Church  to  look  into 
these  matters.  When  I  left  Florence,  a 
short  time  ago,  the  faction  opposed  to 
him  broke  into  the  convent  and  took 
•  him  away.    I  myself  was  there." 

"What!"  siud  Agnes,  "did  they 
break  into  the  convent  of  the  San 
Marco?    My  uncle  is  there." 

"Yes,  and  he  and  I  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  mob  who  were  rushing  in." 

"Uncle  Antonio  fight!"  said  .^nes, 
in  astonishment. 

"Even  women  will  fight,  when  what 
they  love  most  is  attacked,"  said  the 
knight 

He  turned  to  her,  as  he  spoke,  and 
saw  in  the  moonlight  a  flash  from  her 
eye,  and  an  heroic  expression  on  her 
face,  such  as  he  had  never  remarked 
before ;  but  she  said  nothing.  The  veil 
had  been  rudely  torn  from  her  eyes; 


she  had  seen  with  horror  the  defilement 
and  impurity  of  what  she  had  ignorantly 
adored  in  holy  places,  and  the  revelation 
seemed  to  have  wrought  a  change  in  her 
whole  nature. 

"Even  yon  could  fight,  Agnes,"  said 
the  knight,  "  to  save  your  religion  from 
disgrace." 

"No,"  said  she;  "but,"  she  added, 
with  gathering  firmness,  "I  could  die.  I 
should  be  glad  to  die  with  and  for  the 
holy  men  who  would  save  the  honor  of 
the  true  fidth.  I  should  like  to  go  to 
Florence  to  my  uncle.  If  he  dies  for 
his  reli^on,  I  should  like  to  die  with 
hhn." 

"  Ah,  live  to  teach  it  to  me  I "  said  the 
knight,  bending  towards  her,  as  if  to  ad- 
just her  bridle-rein,  and  speaking  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible.  In  a  moment  he 
was  turned  again  towards  the  Princess, 
listening  to  her. 

"  So  it  seems,"  she  said,  "  that  we  shall 
be  running  into  the  thick  of  the  conflict 
in  Florence." 

"  Tes,  but  my  uncle  hath  promised  that 
the  King  of  France  shall  interfere.  I 
have  hope  something  may  ex^n  now  have 
been  done.  I  hope  to  effect  something 
myself." 

Agostino  spoke  with  the  cheerful  cour- 
age of  youth.  Agnes  glanced  timidly  up* 
at  him.  How  great  the  change  in  her 
ideas!  No  longer  looking  on  him  as  a 
wanderer  from  the  fold,  an  enemy  of  the 
Church,  he  seemed  now  in  the  attitude 
of  a  champion  of  the  faith,  a  defender 
of  holy  men  and  things  against  a  base 
usurpation.  What  injustice  had  she  done 
him,  and  how  patiendy  had  he  borne 
that  injustice!  Had  he  not  sought  to 
warn  her  against  the  danger  of  ventur- 
ing into  that  corrupt  city  ?  Those  words 
which  so  much  shocked  her,  against  which 
she  had  shut  her  ears,  were  all  true ;  she 
had  found  them  so ;  she  could  doubt  no 
longer.  And  yet  he  had  foUowed  her, 
and  saved  her  at  the  ride  of  his  life. 
Could  she  help  loving  one  who  had  loved 
her  so  much,  one  so  noble  and  heroic  ? 
Would  it  be  a  sin  to  love  him?  She 
pondered  the  dark  warnings  of  Father 
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Frmncesco,  and  then  thought  of  Uie  cheer- 
ful, fervent  piety  of  her  old  unde.  How 
waim,  how  tender,  how  life-giving  had 
been  his  presence  always  1  how  fbll  of 
faith  and  prayer,  how  fruitful  of  heaven- 
ly words  and  thoughts  had  been  all  his 
ministrations  1  —  and  yet  it  was  for  him 
and  with  him  and  his  master  that  Agostino 
Sarelli  was  fightmg,  and  against  him  the 
usurping  head  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Then  there  was  another  subject  for  pon- 
dering during  this  night-ride.  The  secret 
of  her  birth  had  been  told  her  by  the 
Princess,  who  claimed  her  as  kinswoman. 
It  had  seemed  to  her  at  first  like  the 
revelations  of  a  dream ;  but  as  she  rode 
and  reflected,  gradually  the  idea  shaped 
itself  in  her  mind.  She  was,  in  birth 
and  blood,  the  equal  of  her  lover,  and 
henceforth  her  life  would  no  more  be 
in  that  lowly  plane  where  it  had  always 
moved.  She  thought  of  the  little  orange- 
garden  at  Sorrento,  of  the  gorge  with  its 
old  bridge,  the  Convent,  the  sisters,  with 
a  sort  of  tender,  wondering  pain.  Per- 
haps she  should  see  them  no  more.  In 
tiiis  new  situation  she  longed  once  more 
to  see  and  talk  with  her  old  uncle,  and 
to  have  him  tell  her  what  were  her  du- 
ties. 

Their  path  soon  began  to  be  a  wild 
clamber  among  the  mountains,  now  lost 
in  the  shadow  of  groves  of  gray,  rustling 
olives,  whose  knotted,  serpent  roots  c<nl- 
ed  round  the  rocks,  and  whose  leaves 
■Ivered  in  the  moonlight  whenever  the 
wind  swayed  them.  Whatever  might  be 
the  roughness  and  difficulties  of  the  way, 
Agnes  found  her  knight  ever  at  her  bridle- 
rein,  guiding  and  upholding,  steadying  her 
in  her  saddle  when  the  horse  plunged 
down  short  and  sudden  descents,  and 
wrapping  her  in  his  mantle  to  protect 
her  from  the  chill  mountain-air.  When 
tfie  day  was  just  reddening  in  the  sky, 
the  whole  troop  made  a  sudden  halt  be- 
fore a  square  stone  tower  which  teemed 
to  be  a  portion  of  a  ruined  building,  and 
here  some  of  the  men  dismounting  Imock- 
ed  at  an  arched  door.  It  was  soon  swung 
open  by  a  woman  with  a  lamp  in  her 
hand,  the  light  of  which  revealed  yerj 


black  hair  and  eyes,  and  heavy  gold  ear- 
rings. 

*'Have  my  directions  been  attended 
to  ?  "  said  Agostino,  in  a  tone  of  command. 
^Are  there  pbces  made  ready  for  these 
ladies  to  sleep  ?  " 

**  There  are,  my  Lord,**  said  the  woman, 
obsequiously,  —  **  the  best  we  could  get 
ready  on  so  short  a  notice." 

Agostino  came  up  to  the  Princess. 
"  Noble  Madam,"  he  said,  "  you  will 
value  safety  before  all  things ;  doubtless 
the  best  that  can  be  done  here  is  b«t 
poor,  but  it  will  give  you  a  few  hours  for 
repose  where  you  may  be  sure  of  being  in 
perfect  safety." 

So  saying,  he  assisted  her  and  Agnes 
to  dismount,  and  Elsie  and  Monica  also 
alighting,  they  followed  the  woman  into 
a  dark  stone  passage  and  up  some  rude 
stone  steps.  She  opened  at  last  the  door 
(^  a  brick-floored  room,  where  beds  ap- 
peared to  have  been  hastily  prepared. 
There  was  no  furniture  of  any  sort  ex- 
cept the  beds.  The  walls  were  dusty  and 
hung  with  cobwebs.  A  smaller  apart- 
ment opening  into  this  had  beds  for  Elsie 
and  Monica. 

The  travellers,  however,  were  too 
much  exhausted  with  Uieir  night- ride 
to  be  critical,  the  services  of  disrobing 
and  preparing  for  rest  were  quickly  con- 
cluded, and  in  less  than  an  hour  all  were 
asleep,  while  Agostino  was  busy  concert- 
ing  the  means  for  an  inunediate  journey 
to  Florence.  - 


CHAPTER  TTT. 

"  LET  US  ALSO  GO,  THAT  WE  MAT  DIB 
WITH  HIM." 

Father  Antovio  sat  alone  in  his  cell 
in  the  San  Marco  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
dejection.  The  open  window  looked  into 
the  garden  of  the  convent,  from  which 
steamed  up  the  fragrance  of  violet,  jas- 
mine, and  rose,  and  the  sunshine  lay  fair 
on  all  that  was  without.  On  a  table  be- 
side him  were  many  loose  and  scattered 
sketches,  and  an  nnfinished  page  of  the 
Breviary  he  was  executing,  rich  in  quaint 
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tracery  of  gold  and  arabesques,  seemed  to 
have  recently  occupied  his  attention,  for 
his  palette  was  wet  and  many  loose  brush- 
es lay  strewed  around.  Upon  the  table 
stood  a  Venetian  glass  with  a  narrow 
neck  and  a  bulb  clear  and  thin  as  a 
soap-bubble,  containing  vines  and  blos- 
soms of  the  passion-flower,  which  he  had 
evidently  been  using  as  models  in  his 
work. 

The  page  he  was  illuminating  was  the 
prophetic  Psalm  which  describes  the  ig- 
nominy and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  wreathed  border 
of  thorn -branches  interwoven  with  the 
blossoms  and  tendrils  of  the  passion- 
flower, and  the  initial  letters  of  the  first 
two  words  were  formed  by  a  curious  com- 
bination of  the  hammer,  the  nails,  the 
spear,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  cross,  and 
other  instruments  of  the  Passion;  and 
clear,  in  red  letter,  g)eamed  out  those 
wonderful,  mysterious  words,  consecrated 
by  the  remembrance  of  a  more  than  mor- 
tal anguish, — "My  God,  my  Grod,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 

The  artist-monk  had  perhaps  fled  to 
his  palette  to  assuage  the  throbbings  of 
his  heart,  as  a  mourning  mother  flies  to 
the  cradle  of  her  child ;  but  even  there 
his  grief  appeared  to  have  overtaken 
him,  for  the  work  lay  as  if  pushed  from 
him  in  an  access  of  anguish  such  as  comes 
from  the  sudden  recurrence  of  some  over- 
whelming recollection.  He  was  leaning 
forward  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 
sobbing  convulsively. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  advanc- 
ing stealthily  behind  laid  a  hand  kindly 
on  his  shoulder,  saying  softly,  "  So,  so, 
brother  1 " 

Father  Antonio  looked  up,  and,  dashing 
his  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes,  grasped 
that  of  the  new-comer  convulsively,  and 
saying  only,  "  Oh,  Baccio !  Baccio ! "  hid 
his  face  again. 

The  eyes  of  the  other  filled  with  tears, 
as  he  answered  gently,  — 

"  Nay,  but,  my  brother,  you  are  killing 
yourself.  They  tell  me  that  you  have  eat- 
en nothing  for  three  days,  and  slept  not  for 
weeks ;  you  will  die  of  this  grief." 


"Would  that  I  might!  Why  could 
not  I  die  with  him  as  well  as  Fxit  Do- 
menico  ?  Oh,  my  master  I  my  dear  mas- 
ter!" 

'*  It  is  indeed  a  most  heavy  day  to  us 
all,"  said  Baccio  della  Porta,  the  amiable 
and  pure-minded  artist  better  known  to 
our  times  by  his  conventual  name  of 
Frti  Bartolommeo.  "  Never  have  we  had 
among  us  such  a  man ;  and  if  there  be 
any  light  of  grace  in  my  soul,  his  preach- 
ing first  awakened  it,  brother.  I  only 
wait  to  see  him  enter  Paradise,  and  then 
I  take  farewell  of  the  world  forever.  I 
«m  going  to  Prato  to  take  the  Dominican 
habit,  and  follow  him  as  near  as  I  may." 

"It  is  well,  Baccio,  it  is  well,"  said 
Father  Antonio ;  "  but  you  must  not 
put  out  the  light  of  your  genius  in  those 
shadows, — you  must  still  paint  for  the 
glory  of  God." 

"  I  have  no  heart  for  painting  now," 
said  Baccio,  dejectedly.  "He  was  my 
inspiration,  he  taught  me  the  holier  way, 
and  he  is  gone." 

At  this  moment  the  conference  of  the 
two  was  interrupted  by  a  knocking  at 
the  door,  and  Agostino  Sarelli  entered, 
pale  and  disordered. 

«  How  is  this  ?  "  he  said,  has%.  "  Whal 
devils'  carnival  is  this  which  hath  brdLen 
loose  in  Florence  ?  Every  good  thing  is 
gone  into  dens  and  holes,  and  every  vile 
thing  that  can  hiss  and  spit  and  sting  is 
crawling  abroad.  What  do  the  princes 
of  Europe  mean  to  let  such  things  be  ?  " 

"  Only  the  old  story,"  said  Father  An- 
tonio,— ^^Principes  convenerunt  in  unum 
adversus  Dominum^  adversus  Christum 
ejus.** 

So  much  were  all  three  absorbed  in 
the  subject  of  their  thoughts,  that  no 
kind  of  greeting  or  mark  of  recognition 
passed  among  them,  such  as  is  common 
when  people  meet  after  temporary  sep- 
aration. Each  spoke  out  from  the  ful- 
ness of  his  soul,  as  from  an  overflowing 
bitter  fountain. 

"  Was  there  no  one  to  speak  for  him, — 
no  one  to  stand  up  for  the  pride  of  Italy, 
—  the  man  of  his  age?  "  said  Agostino. 

"  There  was  one  voice  raised  for  him 
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in  tiie  conncil,''  said  Father  Antonia 
^  There  was  Agnolo  Niccolini :  a  grave 
man  is  this  Agnolo,  and  of  great  experi- 
ence in  public  affairs,  and  he  spoke  ont 
his  mind  boldly.  He  told  them  flatly, 
that,  if  they  looked  through  the  present 
time  or  the  past  ages,  they  would  not 
meet  a  man  of  such  a  high  and  noble 
order  as  this,  and  that  to  lay  at  our  door 
the  blood  of  a  man  the  like  of  whom 
might  not  be  bom  for  centuries  was 
too  impious  and  execrable  a  thing  to 
be  thought  of.  I  '11  warrant  me,  he 
made  a  rustling  among  them  when  he 
said  that,  and  the  Pope's  commis8ai7 
—  old  Bomalino  —  then  whispered  and 
frowned;  but  Agnolo  is  a  stiff  old  fel- 
low when  he  once  begins  a  thing,  — he 
never  minded  it,  and  went  throueh  wfth 
his  say.  It  seems  to  me  he  said  that  it 
was  not  for  us  to  quench  a  light  like  this, 
eapable  of  giving  lustre  to  the  faith  even 
iriien  it  had  grown  dim  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  —  and  not  to  the  faith  alone, 
hot  to  all  the  arts  and  sciences  connect- 
ed with  it  If  it  were  needed  to  put 
restraint  on  him,  he  said,  why  not  put 
ham  into  some  fortress,  and  give  him  com- 
modious apartments,  with  abundance  of 
bo(^  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  where 
he  would  write  books  to  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  faith  ? 
He  told  them  that  this  might  be  a  good 
to  the  world,  whereas  consigning  him  to 
death  without  use  of  any  kind  would  bring 
on  our  republic  perpetual  dishonor." 

«  Well  said  for  him  I "  said  Baccio,  with 
warmth ;  **  but  I  'U  warrant  me,  he  might 
as  well  have  preached  to  the  north  wind 
in  March,  his  enemies  are  in  such  a  fu- 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Antonio,  "  it  is  just 
as  it  was  of  old :  the  chief  priests  and 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  instant  with 
loud  voices,  requiring  he  should  be  put  to 
death ;  and  the  easy  Pilates,  for  fear  of 
the  tumult,  washed  their  hands  of  it." 

"  And  now,"  said  Agostino,  **  they  are 
patting  up  a  great  gibbet  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross  in  the  public  square,  where 
they  will  hang  the  three  holiest  and 
best  men  of  Florence  I " 


<*  I  came  through  there  this  morning," 
said  Baccio,  **and  there  were  young  men 
and  boys  shouting,  and  howling,  and  sing- 
ing indecent  songs,  and  putting  up  inde- 
cent pictures,  such  as  those  he  used  to 
preach  against  It  is  just  as  you  say. 
All  things  vile  have  crept  out  of  their 
lair,  and  triumph  that  the  man  who 
made  them  afraid  is  put  down ;  and  ev- 
ery house  is  full  of  the  most  horrible  lies 
about  him,  —  things  that  they  said  he 
confessed." 

"  Ck>nfessed  I "  said  Father  Antonio,  — 
'<  was  it  not  enough  that  they  tore  and 
tortured  him  seven  times,  but  they  must 
garble  and  twist  the  very  words  that  he 
said  in  his  agony  ?  The  process  they 
have  pubUshed  is  foully  falsified,  —  stuff> 
ed  full  of  improbable  lies ;  for  I  myself 
have  read  the  first  draught  of  aU  he  did 
say,  just  as  Signer  Ceccone  took  it  down 
as  they  were  torturing  him.  I  had  it 
from  Jacopo  Manelli,  canon  of  our  Do- 
omo  here,  and  he  got  it  from  Ceccone's 
wife  herself.  They  not  only  can  torture 
and  slay  him,  but  they  torture  and  slay 
his  memory  with  lies." 

"  Would  I  were  in  God's  place  for  one 
day  1 "  said  Agostino,  speaking  through  his 
clenched  teeth.  '^  May  I  be  forgiven  for 
saying  so  I " 

*'  We  are  hot  and  hasty,"  said  Father 
Antonio,  "  ever  ready  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven,  —  but,  after  all,  *  the  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice.'  'Unto 
the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  dark- 
ness.' Our  dear  father  is  sustained  in 
spirit  and  full  of  love.  Even  when  they 
let  him  go  from  the  torture,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  praying  for  his  tormentors." 

''Good  God  I  this  passes  me!"  said 
Agostino,  striking  his  hands  together. 
"  Oh,  wherefore  hath  a  strong  man  arms 
and  hands,  and  a  sword,  if  he  must  stand 
still  and  see  such  things  done  ?  If  I  had 
only  my  hundred  mountaineers  here,  I 
would  make  one  charge  for  him  to-mor- 
xow.  If  I  could  only  do  something  I " 
he  added,  striding  impetuously  up  and 
down  the  cell  and  clenching  his  fists. 
"What!  hath  nobody  petitioned  to  stay 
this  thing?" 
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«  Nobody  for  him,"  said  Father  Anto- 
nio. "  There  was  talk  in  the  city  yester- 
day that  Frk  Domenico  was  to  be  pardcm- 
ed ;  in  fact,  Bomalino  was  quite  inclined 
to  do  it,  but  Battifita  Alberti  talked  vio- 
lently against  it,  and  so  Bomalino  said, 
*  Well,  a  monk  more  or  less  is  n't  much 
matter,'  and  then  he  put  his  name  down 
for  death  with  the  rest  The  order  was 
signed  by  both  commissaries  of  the  Pope, 
and  one  was  Frk  Turiano,  the  general  of 
our  order,  a  mild  man,  full  of  charity,  but 
unable  to  stand  against  the  Pope." 

**  Mild  men  are  nuisances  in  such  pla- 
ces," said  Agostino,  hastily;  ^our  times 
want  something  of  another  sort." 

^  There  be  many  who  have  fallen  away 
from  him  even  in  our  house  here,7  said 
Father  Antonio, — "as  it  was  with  our 
blessed  Lord,  whose  disciples  forsook  him 
and  fled.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  thought 
with  some  how  they  shall  make  their  peace 
with  the  Pope." 

"And  so  the  thing  will  be  hurried 
tlurough  to-morrow,"  said  Agostino,  "  and 
when  it 's  done  and  over,  1 11  warrant  me 
there  will  be  found  kings  and  emperors  to 
say  they  meant  to  have  saved  him.  It 's 
a  vile,  evil  world,  this  of  ours ;  an  hon- 
orable man  longs  to  see  the  end  of  it 
But,"  he  added,  coming  up  and  speak- 
ing to  Father  Antonio,  "  I  have  a  private 
message  for  you." 

"  I  am  gone  this  moment,"  said  Bao- 
do,  rising  with  ready  courtesy  j "  but  keep 
up  heart,  brother." 

So  saying,  the  good-hearted  artist  left 
the  cell,  and  Agostino  said,  — 

"  I  bring  tidings  to  you  of  your  kindred. 
Your  niece  and  sister  are  here  in  Flor- 
ence, and  would  see  you.  You  will  find 
them  at  the  house  of  one  Gherardo  Bos- 
selli,  a  rich  citizen  of  noble  blood." 

**  Why  are  they  there  ?  "  said  the  monk, 
lost  in  amazement 

"You  must  know,  then,  that  a  most 
singular  discovery  hath  been  made  by 
your  niece  at  Bome.  The  sbter  of  her 
father,  being  a  lady  of  the  princely  blood 
of  Colonna,  hath  been  assured  of  her  bir& 
by  the  confession  of  the  priest  that  mar- 
ried him ;  and  being  driven  from  Bome  by 


fear  of  the  Borgias,  they  came  hither  un- 
der my  escort,  and  wait  to  see  you.     So, 
if  yon  inll  come  with  me  now,  I  will  guide 
you  to  them." 
"  Even  so,"  said  Father  Antonb. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
MARTYRDOM. 

In  a  shadowy  chamber  of  a  room  over^ 
looking  the  grand  square  of  Florence 
might  be  seen,  on  the  next  morning,  some 
of  the  principal  personages  of  our  sto- 
ry. Father  Antoni6,  Baccio  della  Porta, 
Agostino  Sarelli,  the  Princess  Paulina, 
Agnes,  with  her  grandmother,  and  a 
mixed  crowd  of  citizens  and  ecclenas- 
tics,  who  all  spoke  in  hushed  and  tremu- 
lous voices,  as  men  do  in  the  chamber  of 
mourners  at  a  funeral.  The  great,  mys- 
terious bell  of  the  Campanile  was  swing- 
ing with  dismal,  heart-shaking  toll,  like  a 
mighty  voice  from  the  spirit-world;  and 
it  was  answered  by  the  tolling  of  all  the 
bells  in  the  city,  making  such  wavering 
clangors  and  vibrating  circles  in  the  air 
over  Florence  that  it  might  seem  as  if 
it  were  full  of  warring  spirits  wrestling 
for  mastery. 

Toll !  toU !  toll  I  O  great  bell  of  the 
fair  Campanile !  for  this  day  the  noblest 
of  the  wonderful  men  of  Florence  is  to 
be  offered  up.  Toll !  for  an  era  is  going 
out, — the  era  of  her  artists,  her  states- 
men, her  poets,  and  her  scholars.  Toll ! 
for  an  era  is  coming  in, — the  era  of  her 
disgrace  and  subjugation  and  misfortune ! 

The  stepping  of  the  vast  crowd  in  the 
square  was  like  the  patter  of  a  great 
storm,  and  the  hum  of  voices  rose  up  like 
the  murmur  of  the  ocean ;  but  in  the 
chamber  all  was  so  still  that  one  could 
have  heard  the  dropping  of  a  pin. 

Under  the  balcony  of  this  room  were 
seated  in  pomp  and  state  the  Papal  com- 
missioners, radiant  in  gold  and  scarlet  re- 
spectability;  and  Pilate  and  Herod,  on 
terms  of  the  most  excellent  friendship, 
were  ready  to  act  over  again  the  part 
they  had  acted  fourteen  hundred  years 
before.     Now  has  arrived  the  moment 
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wben  the  three  fbllowen  of  the  Man  of 
Calrarj  are  to  be  degraded  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  His  visible  Church. 

Father  Antonio,  Agostino,  and  Baccio 
■tood  forth  in  the  balcony,  and,  drawing 
in  their  breath,  looked  down,  as  the  three 
men  of  the  boar,  pale  and  haggard  with 
impriionment  and  torture,  were  brought 
up  amid  the  hoots  and  obscene  jests  of 
the  populace.  Savonarola  first  was  led 
before  the  tribunal,  and  there,  with  cir- 
cnmstantial  minuteness,  endued  with  aU 
his  priestly  vestments,  which  again,  with 
separate  ceremonies  of  reprobation  and 
ignominy,  were  taken  from  him.  He 
stood  through  it  all  serene  as  stood  his 
Master  when  stripped  of  His  garments  on 
C^vaiy.  There  is  a  momentary  hush  of 
voices  and  drawing  in  of  breaths  in  the 
great  crowd.  The  Papal  legate  takes  him 
by  the  hand  and  pronounces  the  words, 
''Jerome  Savonarola,  I  separate  thee  from 
the  Church  Militant  and  the  Church  Tri- 
ompbant* 

He  is  going  to  speak. 

<*  What  says  he?"  said  Agoetino,  lean- 
ing over  the  balcony. 

Solemnly  and  clear  that  impressive 
voice  which  so  often  had  thrilled  the 
crowds  in  that  very  square  made  an- 


*<  From  the  Church  Militant  you  may 
<£vide  me ;  but  from  the  Church  Trium- 
phant, no,  —  that  is  above  your  power  1" 
— and  a  light  flashed  out  in  his  face  as  if 
a  smile  from  Christ  had  shone  down  upon 

**  Amen  I "  said  Father  Antonio ;  '*  he 
hath  witnessed  a  good  confession ,''~and 
turning,  he  went  in,  and,  bur3ring  his  face 
in  his  hands,  remained  in  prayer. 

When  like  ceremonies  had  been  passed 
throogh  with  the  others,  the  three  martyrs 
were  delivered  to  the  secular  executioner, 
and,  amid  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  the  bru- 
tal crowd,  turned  their  faces  to  the  gib- 
bet. 

«  Brothers,  let  us  sing  the  Te  Deum," 
said  Savonarola. 

**  Do  not  so  infuriate  the  mob,"  said 
the  executioner,  —  ^for  harm  nught  be 
done." 


"At  least  let  us  repeat  it  together," 
said  he,  ''lest  we  forget  it" 

And  so  they  went  forward,  speaking 
to  each  other  of  the  glorious  company  of 
the  apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
prophets,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and 
giving  thanks  aloud  in  that  great  trium- 
phal hymn  of  the  Church  of  all  Ages. 

When  the  lurid  fires  were  lighted 
which  blazed  red  and  fearful  through 
that  crowded  square,  all  in  that  silent 
chamber  fell  on  their  knees,  and  Father 
Antonio  repeated  prayers  for  departing 
souls. 

To  the  last,  that  benignant  right  hand 
which  had  so  often  pomted  the  way  of  life 
to  that  faithless  city  was  stretched  out 
over  the  crowd  in  the  attitude  of  blessing ; 
and  so  loring,  not  hating,  praying  with  ex- 
altation, and  rendering  blessing  for  curs- 
ing, the  souls  of  the  martyrs  ascended  to 
the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  above. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 
CONCLUSION. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  death  of  Savo- 
narola, Father  Antonio  was  found  one 
morning  engaged  in  deep  converse  with 
Agnes. 

The  Princess  Paulina,  acting  for  her 
family,  desired  to  give  her  hand  to  the 
Prince  Agostino  Saielli,  and  the  inter- 
view related  to  the  religious  scruples 
which  still  conflicted  with  the  natural 
desires  of  the  child. 

**  Tell  me,  my  little  one,"  said  Father 
Antonio,  "frankly  and  truly,  dost  thou 
not  love  this  man  with  all  thy  heart  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  father,  I  do,"  said  Agnes ; 
"  but  ought  I  not  to  resign  this  love  for 
the  love  of  my  Saviour  ?  " 

"  I  see  not  why,"  said  the  monk.  "  Mar- 
riage is  a  sacrament  as  well  as  holy  or- 
ders, and  it  b  a  most  holy  and  venerable 
one,  representing  the  divine  mystery  by 
which  the  souls  of  the  blessed  are  united 
to  the  Lord.  I  do  not  hold  with  Saint 
Bernard,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  a  conven- 
tual life,  seemed  to  see  no  other  way  of 
serving  God  but  for  all  men  and  women 
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to  become  monks  and  nnns.  The  hdy 
order  is  indeed  blessed  to  those  souls 
whose  call  to  it  is  clear  and  evident,  like 
mine ;  bat  if  there  be  a  strong  and  yirto- 
ons  love  for  a  worthy  object,  it  is  a  voca- 
^on  unto  marriage,  which  should  not  bo 
denied." 

*'  So,  Agnes,"  said  the  knight,  who  had 
stolen  into  the  room  unperceived,  and 
who  now  boldly  possessed  himself  of  one 

of  her  hands "  Father  Antonio  hath 

decided  thb  matter,"  he  added,  taming  to 
the  Princess  and  Elsie,  who  entered,  *^  and 
everything  having  been  made  ready  for 
my  journey  into  France,  the  wedding 
ceremony  shall  take  place  on  the  mo> 
row,  and,  for  that  we  are  in  deep  afflic- 
tion, it  shall  be  as  private  as  may  be." 

And  so  on  the  next  morning  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  took  place,  and  the  bride 
and  groom  went  on  their  way  to  France, 
where  preparations  befitting  their  rank 
awaited  them. 

Old  Elsie  was  heard  to  observe  to  Mo- 
nica, that  there  was  some  sense  in  mak- 
ing pilgrimages,  since  thb  to  Bome,  which 


she  had  undertaken  so  nnwiUinglyy  had 
turned  out  so  satisfactory. 

In  the  reign  of  Julius  11.,  the  banished 
families  who  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Borgias  were  restored  to  their  rights  and 
honors  at  Rome;  and  there  was  a  prin- 
cess of  the  house  of  Sarelli  then  at  Rome, 
whose  sanctity  of  life  and  manners  was 
held  to  go  back  to  the  traditions  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  so  that  she  was  renown- 
ed not  less  for  goodness  than  for  rank  and 
beauty. 

In  those  days,  too,  Raphael,  the  friend 
of  Frk  Bartolommeo,  placed  in  one  of 
the  grandest  halls  of  the  Vatican,  among 
the  Apostles  and  Saints,  the  image  of  the 
traduced  and  despised  martyr  whose  ash- 
es had  been  cast  to  the  winds  and  waters 
in  Florence.  His  memory  lingered  long 
in  Italy,  so  that  it  was  even  claimed  that 
miracles  were  wrought  in  his  name  and 
by  his  intercession.  Certdn  it  is,  that 
the  living  words  he  spoke  were  seeds  of 
immortal  flowers  which  blossomed  in  se- 
cret dells  and  obscure  shadows  of  his 
beautiful  Italy. 


EXODUS. 
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Hear  ye  not  how,  from  all  high  points  of  Time,  — 

From  peak  to  peak  adown  the  mighty  chain 
That  links  the  ages,  —  echoing  sublime 
A  Voice  Almighty, — leaps  one  grand  refrain, 
Wakening  the  generations  with  a  shout. 
And  trumpet-call  of  thunder,  —  Come  ye  out  I 

Out  from  old  forms  and  dead  idolatries ; 

From  fading  myths  and  superstitious  dreams ; 
From  Pharisaic  rituals  and  lies, 
And  all  the  bondage  of  the  life  that  seems ! 
Out,  —  on  the  pilgrim  path,  of  heroes  trod, 
Over  earth's  wastes,  to  reach  forth  afrer  God  I 

The  Lord  hath  bowed  His  heaven,  and  come  down ! 

Now,  in  this  latter  century  of  time, 
Once  more  His  tent  is  pitched  on  Sinai's  crown  I 

Once  more  in  clouds  must  Faith  to  meet  Him  climb  I 
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Once  more  His  thander  crashes  on  oar  doubt 
And  fear  and  sin,—'*  M7  people  1  come  ye  out  I 

«  From  false  ambitions  and  base  luxuries ;. 
From  puny  aims  and  indolent  self-ends ; 
From  cant  of  faith,  and  shams  of  liberties, 
And  mist  of  ill  that  Truth's  pure  daybeam  bends : 
Out,  from  all  darkness  of  the  Egypt-land, 
Into  My  sun-blaze  on  the  desert  sand  I 

"  Leave  ye  your  flesh-pots ;  turn  from  filthy  greed 

Of  gain  that  doth  the  thirsting  spirit  mock ; 
And  heaven  shall  drop  sweet  manna  for  your  need. 
And  rain  clear  rivers  from  the  unhewn  rock  I 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  I "    And  Moses — meek,  unshod — 
Within  the  cloud  stands  hearkenmg  to  his  God  I 

Show  us  our  Aaron,  with  his  rod  in  flower  I 

Our  Miriam,  with  her  timbrel-soul  in  tune ! 
And  call  some  Joshua,  in  the  Spirit's  power. 
To  poise  our  sun  of  strength  at  point  of  noon  1 
God  of  our  fathers  I  over  sand  and  sea. 
Still  keep  our  struggling  footsteps  close  to  Thee ! 
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The  history  of  Virginia  opens  with  a 
romance.  No  one  will  be  surprised  at 
thii,  for  it  is  a  habit  histories  have.  There 
is  Plymouth  Rock,  for  example ;  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anything  more  purely  ro- 
mantic than  that  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber the  sad  day  when  a  friend  took  us  to 
tibe  perfectly  flat  wharf  at  Plymouth,  and 
recited  Mrs.  Hemans's  humorous  verse,  — 

"The  breaking  waves  dashed  high, 
On  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast.*' 

«  Such,  then,"  we  reflected,  "  is  History  I 
If  mymouth  Rock  turns  out  to  be  a  m3rth, 
why  may  not  Columbus  or  Santa  Glaus 
or  Napoleon,  or  an3rthing  or  anybody  ?  " 
Since  then  we  have  been  skeptical  about 
history  even  where  it  seems  most  prob- 
able; at  times  doubt  whether  Rip  Van 
Winkle  really  slept  twenty  years  without 
tanuDg  over;  aoe  annoyed  with  misgiv- 


ings as  to  whether  our  Western  pioneers 
Boone,  Crockett,  and  others,  did  keep 
bears  in  their  stables  for  saddle-horses, 
and  harness  alligators  as  we  do  oxen. 
So  we  doubted  the  story  of  John  Smith 
and  Pocahontas  with  which  Virginia 
opens.  In  one  thing  we  had  already 
caught  that  State  making  a  mythical  state- 
ment :  it  was  named  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
Virginia  in  honor  of  her  own  virgin  state, 
— which,  if  Cobbett  is  to  be  believed, 
was  also  a  romance.  Well,  America 
was  named  after  a  pirate,  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  who  suggested  the  name  of 
the  Virgin  Queen,  was  fond  of  a  joke. 

But  notwithstanding  the  suspicion  with 
which  we  entered  upon  the  investiga* 
tion,  we  are  convinced  that  the  romance 
of  Pocahontas  is  true.  As  only  a  portion 
of  the  story  of  this  Indian  maiden,  <'  die 
colonial  angel,**  as  she  was  termed  by  the 
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settlers,  is  known,  and  that  not  generally 
with  exactness,  we  will  reproduce  it  here. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Pocahontas, 
when  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  saved 
the  young  English  captain,  John  Smith, 
fiom  the  death  which  her  father,  Pow- 
hatan, had  resolved  he  should  suffer.  As 
the  tomahawk  was  about  to  descend  on 
his  head,  the  girl  rushed  forward  and 
clasped  that  head  in  her  arms.  *  The  stem 
heart  of  Powhatan  relented,  and  he  con- 
sented that  the  captive  should  live  to 
make  tomahawks  for  him  and  beads  and 
bells  for  Pocahontas.  Afterward  Powha- 
tan agreed  that  Smith  should  return  to 
Jamestown,  on  condition  of  his  sending 
him  two  guns  and  a  grindstone.  Soon 
afler  this  Jamestown  with  all  its  stores 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  colonists 
came  near  perishing  from  cold  and  hun- 
ger. Half  of  them  died;  and  the  rest 
were  saved  only  by  Pocahontas,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  their  distress,  bring- 
ing bread,  raccoons,  and  venison. 

John  Smith  and  his  companions  after 
this  explored  a  large  portion  of  the  State, 
and  a  second  time  came  to  rest  at  the 
home  of  Powhatan  and  his  beautiful 
daughter.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
Werowocomoca  His  visit  this  time  fell 
on  the  eve  of  the  coronation  of  Powha- 
tan. The  king,  being  absent  when  Smith 
came,  was  sent  for ;  meanwhile  Pocahon- 
tas called  together  a  number  of  Indian 
maidens  to  get  up  a  dramatic  entertain- 
ment and  ballet  for  the  handsome  young 
Englishman  and  his  companions.  They 
made  a  fire  in  a  level  field,  and  SmiUi 
sat  on  a  mat  before  it.  A  hideous  noise 
and  shrieking  were  suddenly  heard  in  the 
adjoining  woods.  The  English  snatched 
up  their  arms,  apprehending  foul  play. 
Pocahontas  rushed  forward,  and  asked 
Smith  to  slay  her  rather  than  suspect  her 
of  perfidy ;  so  their  apprehensions  were 
quieted.  Then  thirty  young  Indian  maid- 
ens issued  suddenly  from  the  wood,  aU 
naked  except  a  cincture  of  green  leaves, 
their  bodies  painted.  Pocahontas  was  a 
complete  picture  of  an  Indian  Diana :  a 
quiver  hung  on  her  shoulder,  and  she 
held  a  bow  and  arrow  in  her  hand ;  she 
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wore,  also,  on  her  head  a  beautiful  pair 
of  buck's  horns,  an  otter's  skin  at  her  gir- 
dle, and  another  on  her  arm.  The  o^er 
nymphs  had  antlers  on  their  heads  and 
various  savage  decorations.  Bursting 
from  the  forest,  they  circled  around  the 
fire  and  John  Smith,  singing  and  dancing 
for  an  hour.  They  then  disappeared  into 
the  wood  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come 
forth.  When  they  reappeared,  it  was  to 
invite  South  to  their  habitations,  where 
they  danced  around  him  again,  singing, 
"  Love  you  not  me  ?  Love  you  not  me  ?  " 
They  then  feasted  hun  richly,  and,  lastly, 
with  pine-knot  torches  lighted  him  to  his 
finely  decorated  apartments. 

Captain  John  Smith  was,  without  doubt, 
an  hnperial  kind  of  man.  His  personal 
appearance  was  fine,  his  sense  and  tact 
excellent,  his  manners  both  cordial  and 
elegant  There  is  no  doubt,  as  there  is 
no  wonder,  that  the  Indian  maiden  felt 
some  tender  palpitations  on  his  account. 
Once  ag^,  when,  owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, Powhatan  had  decreed  the 
death  of  aU  the  whites,  Pocahontas  spent 
the  whole  pitch-dark  night  climbing  hills 
and  toiling  through  pathless  thickets,  to 
save  Smith  and  his  friends  by  warning 
them  of  the  imminent  danger.  Smith  of- 
fered her  many  beautiful  presents  on  this 
occasion,  evidently  not  appreciating  the 
sentiment  that  was  animating  her.  To  this 
offer  of  presents  she  replied  with  tears ; 
and  when  their  acceptance  was  urged. 
Smith  himself  relates,  that,  <'with  the 
teares  running  downe  her  cheeks,  she 
said  she  durst  not  be  seen  to  have  any, 
for,  if  Powhatan  should  know  it,  she  were 
but  dead ;  and  so  she  ran  away  by  hei^ 
self,  as  she  came." 

There  is  no  doubt  what  the  Muse  of 
History  ought  to  do  here :  were  she  a 
dame  of  proper  sensibilities,  she  wonld 
have  Mr.  John  Smith  married  to  Miss 
P.  Powhatan  as  soon  as  a  parson  could 
be  got  fix>m  Jamestown.  Were  it  a 
romance,  this  would  be  the  result.  As 
it  is,  we  find  Smith  going  off  to  England 
in  two  years,  and  living  unmarried  until 
his  death;  and  Pocahontas  married  to 
the  Englishman  John  Bolfe,  for  reasons 
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of  statof  we  fbar, — a  link  of  friendalup 
between  the  Reds  and  the  Whites  being 
thooght  desirable.  She  was  of  course 
Christianized  and  baptized,  as  any  one 
maj  see  by  Chapman's  picture  in  the 
Botanda  at  Washington,  unless  Zooave 
criticism  has  demolished  it  Immediately 
she  went  with  her  husband  to  En^and. 
At  Brentford,  where  she  was  staying, 
Captain  John  Smith  went  to  Tisit  her. 
Their  meeting  was  significant  and  affect- 
ing. **  After  a  modest  salutation,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  she  turned  away 
and  hid  her  face  as  if  displeased."  She 
remained  thus  motionless  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Who  can  know  what  struggles 
passed  through  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
bride  at  this  moment,  —  emotions  doubly 
unutterable  to  this  untaught  stranger  ?  It 
seems  that  she  had  been  deceived  by 
Bolfe  and  his  friends  into  thinking  that 
Smith  was  dead,  under  the  conviction 
that  she  could  not  be  induced  to  marry 
Um,  if  she  thought  Smith  alive.  After 
her  long,  sad  silence,  before  mentioned, 
she  came  forward  to  Smith  and  touch- 
mgly  reminded  him,  there  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  husband  and  a  laige  com- 
]Hmy,  of  the  kindness  she  had  shown 
him  in  her  own  country,  saying,  "You 
did  promise  Powhatan  what  was  yours 
should  be  his,  and  he  the  like  to  you; 
yoa  called  him  'Father,'  being  in  his 
land  a  stranger,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son so  I  must  call  you."  After  a  pause, 
during  which  she  seemed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  strong  emotion,  she  said, 
''I  will  call  you  Father,  and  you  shall 
caD  me  Child,  and  so  I  will  be  f<»rever 
and  ever  your  countrywoman."  Then 
she  added,  slowly  and  with  emphasis, 
"  They  did  teU  us  always  you  were  dead^ 
and  I  knew  no  other  tUl  I  came  to  Pli- 
wwth;  yet  Powhatan  did  command  Uttch 
maUomakin  to  seeke  you  and  know  the 
truth,  because  your  countrymen  will  lie 
much."  It  was  not  long  after  this  inter- 
view that  Pocahontas  died:  she  never 
returned  to  Yirginia.  Her  death  oc- 
curred in  1617.  The  issue  of  her  mar* 
liage  was  one  ehild,  Thomas  Bolfe;  so 
it  IS  through  him  that  the  First  Families 


of  Yiiginia  are  so  invariably  descend- 
ed from  the  Indian  Princess.  Captain 
Smith  lived  until  1631,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  never  married.  He  was  a  noble 
and  true  man,  and  Pocahontas  was  ev- 
ery way  worthy  to  be  his  wife ;  and  one 
feels  very  ill-natured  at  Bolfe  and  Com- 
pany for  the  cruel  deception  which,  we 
must  believe,  was  all  that  kept  them 
asunder,  and  gave  to  the  story  of  the 
lovely  maiden  its  almost  tragic  close. 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  finer  de- 
vice for  Virginia  to  have  adopted  than 
that  of  the  Indian  maiden  protecting  the 
fdiite  man  from  the  tomahawk.  But, 
alas  I  with  the  departure  of  Smith  the 
soul  seems  to  have  lefl  the  Colony.  The 
beautiful  lands  became  a  prey  to  the 
worn-out  English  gentry,  who  spent  their 
time  cheating  the  simple-hearted  red  men. 
These  called  themselves  gentlemen,  be- 
cause they  could  do  nothing.  In  a  classifi- 
cation of  seventy-eight  persons  at  James- 
town we  are  infinrmed  that  there  were 
**four  carpenters,  twelve  laborers,  one 
blacksmith,  one  bricklayer,  one  sailor,  one 
barber,  one  mason,  one  tailor,  one  drum- 
mer, one  chirurgeon,  and  fifty-four  gen- 
tlemen." To  this  day  there  seems  to  be 
a  large  number  in  that  vicinity  who  have 
no  other  occupation  than  that  of  being 
gentlemen,  and  it  is  evidently  in  many 
cases  just  as  much  as  they  can  do. 

When  Pocahontas  died,  the  last  link 
was  broken  between  the  Indian  and  the 
settler.  Unprovoked  wars  of  extermina- 
tion were  begun  to  dispossess  these  chil- 
dren of  Nature  of  the  very  breasts  of 
their  mother,  which  had  sustained  them 
so  long  and  so  peacefully.  For  a  cen- 
tury the  Indian's  name  for  Virginian 
was  "  Longknife."  The  very  mission- 
aries robbed  him  with  one  hand  whilst' 
baptizing  him  with  the  other.  One  story 
concerning  the  missionaries  strikes  us  as 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  wit  of 
tiie  Indian  and  the  temper  of  the  period 
to  be  preserved.  There  was  a  branch  of 
the  Catawbas  on  the  Potomac,  in  which 
river  are  to  be  found  the  best  shad  in 
the  world.  The  missionaries  who  settled 
among  this  tribe  taught  them  that  it  would 
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be  a  good  inyestment  in  their  soal-aasur- 
ance  to  catch  lai^  quantities  of  the  shad 
for  them,  the  missionaries.  The  Indiana 
earnestly  set  themselves  to  the  work ; 
their  reverend  teachers  taking  the  fish 
and  sending  them  off  secretly  to  varioos 
settlements  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  making  thereby  lai^  sums  of  mon- 
ey. The  Indians  worked  on  for  several 
months  without  receiving  any  compen- 
sation, and  the  missionaries  were  getting 
richer  and  richer,  when  by  some  means 
the  red  men  discovered  the  trick,  and 
routed  the  holy  men  from  their  neigh- 
borhood. Many  years  afterward  the 
Catholics  made  an  effort  to  establish  a 
mission  with  this  same  tribe.  The  priest 
who  first  addressed  them  took  as  his  text, 
^*  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters," — and  went  on  in  figurative 
style  to  describe  the  waters  of  life.  When 
the  sermon  was  ended,  the  Indians  held 
a  council  to  consider  what  they  had  just 
heard,  and  finally  sent  three  of  their  num- 
ber to  the  missionaries,  who  said,  "  White 
men,  you  speak  in  fine  words  of  the  wa- 
ters of  life ;  but  before  we  decide  on  what 
we  have  heard,  we  wish  to  know  whether 
any  shad  sunm  in  those  waters." 

It  is  very  certain  that  Christianity, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Virginians,  did  not 
make  a  good  impression  on  these  sav- 
ages. They  were  always  willing  to  com- 
pare their  own  religion  with  that  of  the 
whites,  and  generally  regarded  the  con- 
trast as  in  their  favor.  One  of  them  said 
to  Colonel  Bamett,  the  conunissioner  to 
run  the  boundary-line  of  lands  ceded  by 
the  Indians,  ^*  As  to  religion,  you  go  to 
your  churches,  sing  loud,  pray  loud,  and 
make  great  noise.  The  red  people  meet 
once  a  year  at  the  feast  of  New  Com, 
extinguish  all  their  fires  and  kindle  up  a 
new  one,  the  smoke  of  which  ascends  to 
the  Great  Spirit  as  a  grateful  incense  and 
sacrifice.  Now  what  better  is  your  re- 
ligion than  ours  ?  "  One  of  the  chiefs,  it  is 
said,  received  an  Episcopal  divine  who 
wished  to  indoctrinate  him  into  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity.  The  Indian,  who  was 
a  **  model  of  deportment,"  heard  his  ar- 
gument i  and  then,  when  he  was  through, 


began  in  torn  to  indoctrinate  the  divine 
in  his  &ith,  speaking  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
whose  voice  was  the  thunder,  whose  eye 
was  the  sun.  The  clexgyman  interrupt- 
ed him  rather  rudely,  saying,  **  But  that 
18  not  true, — that  is  all  heathen  trash  I " 
The  chief  turned  to  his  companions  and 
said  gravely,  *^  This  is  the  most  impolite 
man  I  have  ever  met;  he  has  just  de- 
clared that  he  has  three  gods,  and  now 
will  not  let  me  have  one  I " 

The  valley  of  Virginia,  its  £1  Dorado 
in  every  sense,  had  a  different  settle^ 
ment,  and  by  a  different  people.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  Germans,  of  the 
same  class  with  those  that  settled  in  the 
great  valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who 
have  made  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  that 
State  into  a  rich  ingrain-carpet  of  culti- 
vation upon  a  floor  of  limestone.  One 
day  the  history  of  the  Germans  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  will  be  written, 
and  it  will  be  full  of  interest  and  value. 
They  were  the  first  strong  sinews  strung 
in  the  industrial  arm  of  the  Colonies  to 
which  they  came ;  and  although  mingled 
with  nearly  every  European  race,  they 
remain  to  this  day  a  distinct  people.  A 
partition -wall  rarely  broken  down  has 
always  inclosed  them,  and  to  this,  per- 
haps, is  due  that  slowness  of  progress 
which  marks  them.  The  restless  ambi- 
tion of  Ze  Grand  Monarque  and  the  cru- 
elties of  Turenne  converted  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Rhine  into  a  smoking 
desert,  and  the  wretched  peasantry  of 
the  Palatinate  fled  fi*om  their  desolated 
firesides  to  seek  a  more  hospitable  home 
in  the  forests  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thence,  somewhat  later,  found 
their  way  into  Virginia.  The  exodus  of 
the  Puritans  has  had  more  celebrity,  but 
was  scarcely  attended  with  more  hardship 
andherobm.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ger- 
man exiles  landed  in  America  stripped 
of  their  alL  They  came  to  the  forests 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Shenando- 
ah armed  only  with  the  woodman's  axe. 
They  were  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and 
brought  with  them  the  legends  of  their  fa- 
therland. The  spirits  of  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains and  the  genii  of  the  Black  Forest, 
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wbich  Christianity'  had  not  been  able  en- 
tirelj  to  exorcise,  were  transferred  to  the 
wild  mountains  and  dark  cayems  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  the  same  unearthly 
Tifitants  which  haunted  the  old  castles 
of  the  Rhine  continued  their  gambols  in 
some  deserted  cabin  on  the  banks  o£  the 
Sherandah  (as  the  Shenandoah  was  then 
called).  Since  these  men  lell  their  father- 
land, a  great  Literature  and  Philosophy 
hare  breathed  like  a  tropic  upon  that 
land,  and  the  superstitions  have  been 
wrought  into  poetry  and  thought ;  but  that 
raw  material  of  legend  which  in  Grer- 
many  has  been  woven  into  finest  tissues 
on  the  brain-looms  of  Wieland,  Heck, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe,  has  remained  raw 
material  in  the  great  valley  that  stretch- 
es from  New  York  to  Upper  Alabama. 
Whole  communities  are  found  which  in 
manners  and  customs  are  much  the  same 
with  their  ancestors  who  crossed  the 
ocean.  The  horseshoe  is  still  nailed 
above  the  door  as  a  protection  against 
the  troublesome  spook,  and  the  black  art 
is  still  practised.  Bough  in  their  man* 
neiB,  and  plain  in  their  appearance,  they 
yet  conceal  under  this  exterior  a  warm 
hospitality,  and  the  stranger  will  much 
sooner  be  turned  away  from  the  door  of 
the  *'  chivalry "  than  from  that  of  the 
German  farmer.  Seated  by  his  blaz- 
mg  fire,  with  plenty  of  apples  and  hard 
dder,  the  Dutchman  of  the  Kanawha 
eDJ03rs  his  condition  with  gusto,  and  is 
contented  with  the  limitations  of  his 
fence.  We  have  seen  one  within  two 
miles  <^  the  great  Natural  Bridge  who 
could  not  direct  us  to  that  celebrated 
cnriomty;  his  wife  remarking,  that  "a 
great  many  people  passed  that  way  to 
the  hilla,  but  for  what  she  could  not  see : 
lor  her  part,  give.her  a  level  country." 

The  first  German  settler  who  came  to 
Virginia  was  one  Jacob  Stover,  who  went 
there  from  Pennsylvania,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  ^yq  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  Shenandoah.  Stover  was  very  shrewd, 
and  does  not  at  all  justify  the  character 
we  have  ascribed  to  his  race :  there  is  a 
story  that  casts  a  suspicion  on  his  proper 
TeotoDism.    The  story  runs,  that,  on  his 
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application  to  the  colonial  governor  of 
Virginia  for  a  grant  of  land,  he  was  re- 
fused, unless  he  could  give  satisfactory 
assurance  that  he  would  have  the  land 
settled  with  the  required  number  of  fam- 
ilies within  a  given  time.  Being  unable 
to  do  this,  he  went  over  to  England,  and 
petitioned  the  King  himself  to  direct  the 
issuing  of  his  grant ;  and  in  order  to  in- 
sure success,  had  given  human  names  to 
every  horse,  cow,  hog,  and  dog  he  owned, 
and  which  he  represented  as  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, ready  to  settle  the  land.  His  Maj- 
esty, ignorant  that  the  Williams,  Georges, 
and  Susans  seeking  royal  consideration 
were  some  squeaking  in  pig-pens,  others 
brajring  in  the  luxuriant  meadows  for 
which  they  petitioned,  issued  the  huge 
grant;  and  to-day  there  is  serious  reason 
to  suppose  that  many  of  the  wealthiest 
and  oldest  &milies  around  Winchester 
are  enjoying  their  lands  by  virtue  of 
titles  given  to  ancestral  flocks  and 
herds. 

The  condition  of  Virginia  for  the  peri- 
od immediately  preceding  the  Revolution 
was  one  which  well  merits  the  consider- 
ation of  political  philosophers.  For  many 
years  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the 
Old  Dominion  was  undecided,  no  lines 
being  fixed*  between  that  State  and  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  Virginia  claimed  a 
large  part  of  both  these  States  as  hers; 
and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  in  that 
State  an  hereditary  unconsciousness  of 
the  limits  of  her  dominion.  The  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  superseded  every  oth- 
er for  the  time,  and  the  formal  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  itself  ceased.  There 
is  a  period  lasting  through  a  whole  gen- 
eration in  which  society  in  th^  western 
part  of  the  State  went  on  without  courts 
or  authorities.  There  was  no  court  but 
of  public  opinion,  no  administration  but 
of  the  mob.  Judges  were  ermined  and 
juries  impanelled  by  the  community 
when  occasion  demanded.  Kercbeval, 
who  grew  from  that  vicinity  and  state  of 
things,  and  whose  authority  is  excellent, 
says, — "They  had  no  civil,  military,  or 
ecclesiastical  laws,— at  least,  none  were 
enforced;  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
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period,  before  or  since,  "when  property, 
life,  and  morals  were  any  better  protect- 
ed." A  statement  worth  pondering  by 
those  who  tell  us  that  man  is  noaght, 
govemment  alL  The  tongae-lynchings 
and  other  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
eommmiity  upon  eril-doers  were  adapt- 
ed to  the  reformation  of  the  culprit  or  his 
banbhment  from  the  community.  The 
punishment  for  idleness,  lying,  dishones- 
ty, and  ill-fame  generally,  was  that  of 
**  hating  the  ofiender  out,"  as  they  ex- 
pressed it.  This  was  about  equivalent 
to  the  irifua  among  the  Greeks.  It  was 
a  public  expression,  in  various  ways,  of 
the  general  indignation  against  any  trans- 
gressor, and  conunonly  resulted  either  in 
the  profound  repentance  or  the  voluntary 
exile  of  the  person  agmnst  whom  it  was 
directed :  it  was  generally  the  fixing  d 
any  epithet  which  was  proclaimed  by 
each  tongue  when  the  sinner  appeared,— 
€.  g.t  Foultongue,  Lawrence,  Snakefang. 
The  name  of  Extra-Billy  Smith  is  a  quite 
recent  case  of  this  **  tongue-lynching." 
It  was  in  these  days  of  no  laws,  however, 
that  the  practice  of  duelling  was  import- 
ed into  Virginia.  With  this  exception, 
the  State  can  trace  no  evil  results  to  the 
period  when  society  was  resolved  into  its 
simplest  elements.  Indeed,  i^  was  at  this 
time  that  there  began  to  appear  there 
signs  of  a  sturdy  and  noble  race  of  Amer- 
icanized Englishmen.  The  average  size 
of  the  European  Englishman  was  sur- 
passed. A  woman  was  equal  to  an  In- 
dian. A  young  Virginian  one  day  killed 
a  buffalo  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
stretched  its  skin  over  ribs  of  wood, 
and  on  the  boat  so  made  sailed  the  full 
length  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
But  this  development  was  checked  by  the 
influx  of  "  English  gentry,"  who  brought 
laws  and  fashions  from  London.  The 
old  books  are  full  of  the  conflicts  which 
these  fastidious  gentlemen  and  ladies  had 
with  the  rude  pioneer  customs  and  laws. 
The  fine  ladies  found  that  there  was  an 
old  statute  of  the  Ck>lony  which  read,—"  It 
shall  be  permitted  to  none  but  the  Coun- 
cil and  Heads  of  Hundreds  to  wear  gold 
.  in  their  clothes,  or  to  wear  silk  till  they 


make  it  themselves."  What,  then,  could 
Miss  Softdown  do  with  the  silks  and  breast- 
pins brought  from  London?  *^Let  her 
weardeei^in  and  arrow-head,"  said  the 
natives.  But  Miss  Softdown  soon  had 
her  way.  Still  more  were  these  new 
frunilies  shocked,  when,  on  ringing  for 
some  newly  purchased  negro  domestic, 
the  said  negro  came  into  the  parlor  near- 
ly naked.  Then  b^n  one  of  the  most 
extended  controversies  in  the  history  of 
Virginia,  —  the  question  being,  whether 
out-door  negroes  should  wear  clothes,  and 
domestics  dress  like  other  pec^le.  Hie 
popular  belief,  in  which  it  seems  the  ne- 
groes shared,  was,  that  the  race  would 
perish,  if  subjected  to  clodung  the  year 
round.  The  custom  of  negro  men  gmng 
about  m  pxtris  naturalibus  prevailed  to  a 
much  more  recent  period  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed. 

One  by  one,  the  barbarisms  ai  Old 
Vuginia  were  eradicated,  and  the  danger 
was  then  that  effeminacy  would  succeed ; 
but  a  better  class  of  families  began  to 
come  frtHn  England,  now  that  the  Colony 
was  somewhat  prepared  for  them.  These 
umed  to  make  Virginia  repeat  England : 
it  might  have  repeated  something  worse, 
and  in  the  end  has.  About  one  or  two 
old  mansions  in  Maryland  and  Vii^ia 
the  long  silvery  grass  characteristic  of 
the  English  park  is  yet  found :  the  seed 
was  carefully  brought  frt>m  England  by 
those  gentlemen  who  came  under  Ra- 
leigh's administration,  and  who  regarded 
their  residence  in  these  Colonies  as  pa- 
triotic self-devotion.  On  one  occasion, 
the  writer,  walking  through  one  of  these 
fields,  startled  an  English  lark,  which  rose 
smging  and  soaring  sk3rward.  It  sang 
a  theme  of  the  olden  time.  Governor 
Spottswood  brought  with  him,  when  he 
came,  a  number  of  these  larics,  and  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  domesticate  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia. He  did  not  succeed.  Now  and 
then  we  have  heard  of  one's  being  seen, 
companionless.  It  is  a  sad  symbol  of 
that  nobler  being  who  tried  to  domes- 
ticate himself  in  Virginia,  the  fine  dd 
English  genUeman.    He  is  now  seen  but 
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little  oftenertHan  the  sHyer  grass  and  the 
lark  which  he  brought  with  him.  Bat 
let  no  one  think,  whilst  ridiculing  those 
who  can  now  only  hide  their  poor  stature 
under  the  lion-skin  of  F-F-Y-ism,  that 
tiie  race  of  M  Virginia  gentlemen  is 
a  mythic  race.  Through  the  &ir  slopes 
of  Eastern  Viiginia  we  have  wandered 
and  counted  the  epitaphs  of  as  princelj 
men  and  women  as  ever  trod  this  con- 
tinent Yonder  is  the  island,  floating  on 
tiie  crystal  Rappahannock,  which,  instead 
of,  as  now,  masking  the  guns  which  aim 
at  Freedom's  heart,  once  bore  witness  to 
the  noble  Spottswood's  efibrt  to  realize 
for  the  woiking-man  a  Utopia  in  the 
New  World.  Yonder  is  the  house,  on 
the  same  river,  fix>wning  now  with  the 
cannon  which  defend  the  slave-shamble, 
(for  the  Richmond  railroad  passes  on  its 
▼erge,)  where  Washington  was  reared  to 
knre  justice  and  honor;  and  over  to  the 
right  its  porch  commands  a  marble  shaft 
on  which  is  written,  **Here  lies  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  Washington."  A  little 
lower  is  the  spot  where  John  Smith 
gave  the  right  hand  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  King  Powhatan.  In  that  old 
eoort-honse  the  voice  of  Patrick  Henry 
thundered  for  Liberty  and  Union.  Time 
was  when  the  brave  men  on  whose  hearts 
rested  the  destinies  of  the  New  Worid 
made  this  the  centre  of  activity  and  rule 
upon  the  continent ;  they  lived  and  acted 
here  as  Anglo-Saxon  blood  should  live 
and  act,  wherever  it  bears  its  rightful 
sceptre;  but  now  one  walks  here  as 
through  the  splendid  ruins  of  some  buri- 
ed Nineveh,  and  emerges  to  find  the  very 
sunlight  sad,  as  it  reveals  those  who  gar- 
nish the  sepulchres  of  their  anceston 
with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other 
they  stone  and  destroy  the  freedom  and 
institutions  which  their  fathers  lived  to 
build  and  died  to  defend. 

And  thtSf  alas !  is  the  first  black  Hue 
in  the  sketch  of  Virginia  as  it  now  is. 
Hie  true  preface  to  the  present  edition 
of  Virginia,  which,  unhappily,  has  been 
fbr  many  years  stereotyped,  may  be 
found  in  a  single  entry  of  Captain  John 
Smith's  joumid :  — 


<<  August,  1619.  A  Dutch  man-of-war 
visited  Jamestown  and  sold  the  settlers 
twenty  negroes,  the«first  that  have  ever 
touched  the  soil  of  Virginia." 

They  have  scarcely  made  it  <*  sacred 
soil"  A  little  entry  it  is,  of  what  seemed 
then,  perhaps,  an  unimportant  event, — 
but  how  pregnant  with  evil  I 

The  very  year  in  which  that  Dutch 
ship  arrived  with  its  freight  of  slaves  at 
Jamestown,  the  Mayflower  sailed  with  its 
freight  of  fi^eemen  for  Plymouth. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  and  consider 
the  prospects  and  opportunities  which  op- 
ened before  the  two  bands  of  pilgrims. 
How  hard  and  bleak  were  the  shores 
that  received  the  Mayflower  pilgrims! 
Winter  seemed  the  only  season  of  the 
land  to  fdiich  they  had  come ;  when  the 
snow  disappeared,  it  was  only  to  reveal 
a  landscape  of  sand  and  rock.  To  have 
soil  they  must  pulverize  rock.  Nature 
said  to  these  exiles  from  a  rich  soil,  with 
her  sternest  voice, — **  Here  is  no  stream- 
ing breast :  sand  with  no  gold  mingled : 
all  the  wealth  you  get  must  be  mined 
from  your  own  hearts  and  coined  by 
your  own  right  hands!" 

How  different  was  it  in  Viipnia !  Old 
John  Rolfe,  the  husband  of  Pocahontas, 
writing  to  the  King  in  1616,  said,—"  Vi> 
ginia  is  the  same  as  it  was,  I  meane  for 
tiie  goodness  of  the  seate,  and  the  fertile- 
nesse  of  the  land,  and  will,  no  doubt,  so 
continue  to  the  worlds  end,  —  a  coun- 
trey  as  worthy  of  good  report  as  can  be 
declared  by  the  pen  of  the  best  writer ; 
a  countrey  spacious  and  wide,  capable  of 
many  hundred  thousands  of  inhabitants." 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Rolfe's 
idea  of  an  inhabitant's  needs  was  that  he 
should  own  a  county  or  two  to  begin 
with,  which  will  account  for  his  moder- 
ate estimate  of  the  number  that  could  be 
accommodated  upon  a  hundred  thousaiul 
square  miles.  He  continues, — "  For  the 
soil,  most  fertile  to  plant  in;  fbr  ayre, 
fresh  and  temperate,  somewhat  hotter 
in  summer,  and  not  altogether  so  cold 
in  winter  as  in  England,  yet  so  agro- 
able  is  it  to  our  constitutions  that  now 
't  is  more  rare  to  hear  of  a  man's  death 
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than  in  England ;  for  water,  most  whole- 
some and  Terie  plentifull ;  and  for  £iyre 
navigable  rivers  and  good  harbors,  no 
countrey  in  Christendom,  in  so  small 
a  circuite,  is  so  well  stored."  Any  one 
who  has  passed  through  the  State,  or 
pidd  any  attention  to  its  resources,  may 
go  far  beyond  the  old  settler's  state- 
ment. Virginia  is  a  State  combining,  as 
in  some  divinely  planned  garden,  every 
variety  of  soil  known  on  earth,  resting 
under  a  sky  that  Italy  alone  can  match, 
with  a  Valley  anticipating  in  vigor  the 
loam  of  the  prairies :  up  to  that  Valley 
and  Piedmont  stretch  throughout  the  State 
navigable  rivers,  like  fingers  of  the  Ocean- 
hand,  ready  to  bear  to  all  marts  the  prod- 
uce of  the  soil,  the  superb  vein  of  gold, 
and  the  iron  which,  unlocked  from  moun- 
tain-barriers, could  defy  competition.  But 
in  her  castle  Virginia  is  still,  a  sleeping 
beauty  awaiting  the  hero  whose  kiss  shall 
recall  her  to  life.  Comparing  what  free 
labor  has  done  for  the  granite  rock  call- 
ed Massachusetts,  and  what  slave  labor 
has  done  for  the  enchanted  garden  call- 
ed Virginia,  one  would  say,  that,  though 
the  Dutch  ship  that  brought  to  our  shores 
the  Norway  rat  was  bad,  and  that  which 
brought  the  Hessian  fly  was  worse,  the 
most  fatal  ship  that  ever  cast  anchor  in 
American  waters  was  that  which  brought 
the  first  twenty  negroes  to  the  settlers 
of  Jamestown.  Like  the  Indian  in  her 
own  aboriginal  legend,  on  whom  a  spell 
was  cast  which  kept  the  rain  from  fall- 
ing on  him  and  the  sun  from  shining  on 
him,  Virginia  received  from  that  Dutch 
ship  a  curse  which  chained  back  the 
blessings  which  her  mi^nificent  resour- 
ces would  have  rained  upon  her,  and  the 
sun  of  knowledge  shining  everywhere  has 
left  her  to-day  more  than  eighty  thousand 
white  adults  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

It  was  at  an  early  period  as  manifest 
as  now  that  a  slave  population  implied 
and  rendered  necessary  a  large  poor- 
white  population.  And  whilst  the  pil- 
grims of  Plymouth  inaugurated  the  free- 
school  system  in  their  first  organic  law, 
which  now  renders  it  impossible  for  one 
sane  person  bom  in  their  land  to  be  un- 


able to  read  and  write,  Virginia  was  boast- 
ing with  Lord  Douglas  in  ^  Marmion," 

^  Thanks  to  Saint  Botban,  son  of  mine 
Could  never  pen  a  written  line." 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  Grovemor  of  Vir- 
ginia for  thirty-six  years,  beginning  with 
1641,  wrote  to  the  King  as  follows:  — 
^  I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools 
nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning 
has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and 
sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  di- 
vulged them,  and  libels  upon  the  best 
governments.  Grod  keep  us  from  both  1 " 
Most  fearfully  has  the  prayer  been  an- 
swered. In  Berkeley's  track  nearly  all 
the  succeeding  ones  went  on.  Henry  A 
Wise  boasted  in  Congress  that  no  news- 
paper was  printed  in  his  district,  and  he 
soon  became  governor. 

It  ^ves  but  a  poor  description  of  the 
*'  poor-white  trash  "  to  say  that  they  can- 
not read.  The  very  slaves  cannot  en- 
dure to  be  classed  on  their  leveL  They 
are  inconceivably  wretched  and  degrad- 
ed. For  every  rich  slave-owner  there 
are  some  eight  or  ten  families  of  these 
miserable  tenants.  Both  sexes  are  almost 
always  drunk. 

There  is  no  better  man  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  man  who  labors ;  there  is  no  worse 
animal  than  the  same  man  when  bred  to 
habits  of  idleness.    When  Watts  wrote, 

"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do,'* 

he  wrote  what  is  much  truer  of  his  own 
race  than  of  any  other.  This  law  has 
been  the  Nemesis  of  the  young  Virginian. 
His  descent  demands  excitement  and  ac- 
tivity; and  unless  he  becomes  emascu* 
lated  into  a  clay-eater,  he  obtains  the  ex- 
citement that  his  ancestors  got  in  war, 
and  the  New-£nglander  gets  in  work,  in 
gaming,  horse-racing,  and  all  manner  of 
dissipation.  His  life  verifies  the  proverb, 
that  the  idle  brain  is  the  Devil's  work- 
shop. He  is  trained  to  despise  labor,  for 
it  puts  him  on  a  level  with  his  father's 
slaves.  At  the  University  of  Virginia 
one  may  see  the  extent  of  demoralixatioa 
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to  which  eight  generatioDS  of  idleness  can 
bring  English  blood.  There  the  spree, 
the  riot,  and  we  might  almost  say  the  duel, 
are  normaL  About  five  years  ago  we 
spent  some  time  at  Charlottesville.  The 
eTening  of  our  arrival  was  the  occasion 
of  witnessing  some  of  the  ways  of  the 
students.  A  hundred  or  more  of  them 
with  blackened  or  masked  faces  were 
rushing  about  the  college  yard ;  a  large 
fire  was  burning  around  a  stake,  upon 
which  was  the  effigy  of  a  woman.  A 
gentleman  connected  with  the  University, 
with  whom  we  were  walking,  informed 
us  that  the  special  occasion  of  this  affair 
was,  that  a  near  relative  of  Mrs.  Stowe's, 
a  sister,  perhaps,  had  that  day  arrived  to 
Tisit  h^  relative,  Mrs.  McCrufiey.  The 
efiigy  of  Mrs.  Stowe  was  burned  for  her 
benefit  The  lady  and  her  friends  were 
yeiy  much  alarmed,  and  left  on  the  early 
train  next  morning,  without  completing 
their  visit 

**  They  will  close  up  by  all  getting  dead- 
drunk,"  said  our  friend,  the  Professor. 

^  But,"  we  asked,  **  why  does  not  the 
&culty  at  once  interfere  in  this  disgrace- 
ftj  procedure  ?  " 

**  They  have  got  us  lately,"  he  replied, 
"where  we  are  powerless.  Whenever 
thej  wish  a  spree,  they  tackle  it  on  to 
die  slavery  question,  and  know  that  their 
parents  will  pardon  everything  to  the 
spirit  of  the  South  when  it  is  burning  the 
effigy  of  Mrs.  Stowe  or  Charles  Sumner, 
or  the  last  person  who  furnishes  a  chance 
fisT  a  spree.  To  arrest  them  ends  only 
in  casting  suspicion  of  unsoundness  on  the 
professor  who  does  it" 

Virginia  has  had,  for  these  same  cansesi 
no  religious  development  whatever.  The 
people  spend  four-and-a-half  fifths  of 
their  time  arguing  about  politics  and 
religion,  —  questions  of  the  latter  being 
chiefly  as  to  the  best  method  of  being  bap- 
tized, or  whether  sudden  conversions  are 
the  safest,  —  but  they  never  take  a  step 
forward  in  either.  Archbishop  Furcell, 
of  Cincinnati,  stated  to  us,  that,  once  be- 
ing in  Richmond,  he  resolved  to  give  a 
little  religious  exploration  to  the  sur- 
rounding country.    About  seven  miles 


out  from  the  city  he  saw  a  man  lying 
down,  —  the  Virginian's  natural  posture, 
—  and  approaching,  he  made  various  in- 
quiries, and  received  lazy  Yes  and  No 
replies.  Presently  he  inquired  to  what 
churches  the  people  in  that  vicinity  usu- 
ally went 

"  Well,  not  much  to  any." 

"  What  are  their  religious  views  ?  " 

**  Well,  not  much  of  any." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  may  I  inquire  what 
are  yqur  opinions  on  religious  subjects  ?  " 

**The  man,  yet  rechning,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  **  looked  at  me  sleepily  a 
moment,  and  replied, — 

"  *  My  opinion  is  that  them  as  made  me 
will  take  care  of  me.' " 

The  Archbishop  came  off  discouraged ; 
but  we  assured  him  that  the  man  was  far 
ahead  of  many  specimens  we  had  met. 
We  never  see  an  opossum  in  Virginia  — 
a  fossil  animal  in  most  other  places  — *  but 
it  seems  the  sign  of  the  moral  stratifica- 
tion around.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  opossum  in  Virginia,  —  political  and 
religious:  Saturn,  who  devours  his  oir> 
spring,  has  not  come  to  Virginia  yet 

Old  formulas  have,  doubtless,  to  a  great 
extent,  lost  their  power  there  also,  but 
there  is  not  vitality  enough  to  create  a 
higher  form.  For  no  new  church  can 
ever  be  anywhere  inaugurated  in  this 
world  until  the  period  has  come  when  its 
chief  corner-stone  can  be  Humanity.  HU 
then  the  old  creeds  in  Virginia  must 
wander  like  ghosts,  haunting  the  old  ru- 
ins which  their  once  exquisite  churches 
have  become.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque,  nothing  more  sad,  than  these 
old  churches, —  every  brick  in  them  im- 
ported from  Old  England,  every  prayer 
from  the  past  world  and  its  past  need: 
the  high  and  wide  pews  where  the  rich 
sat  lifted  some  feet  above  the  seats  of  the 
poor  represent  still  the  faith  in  a  God 
who  subjects  the  weak  to  the  strong. 
These  old  churches,  rarely  rebuilt,  are 
ready  now  to  become  rocks  imbedding 
fossil  creeds.  In  these  old  aisles  one 
walks,  and  the  snake  glides  away  on  the 
pavement,  and  the  bat  flutters  in  the  high 
pulpit,  whilst  moss  and  ivy  tenderly  en- 
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shroud  the  lonely  walls ;  and  over  all  is 
written  the  word  Desolation.  Symbol 
it  is  of  the  desolation  which  caused  it, 
eren  the  trampled  &ne8  and  altars  of  the 


[AM 

human  soul, — ^  temple  of  God,  wLok 
profanation  the  church  has  suffered  to  go 
on  unrebuked,  till  now  both  i 
ble  into  the  same  graye. 


AMERICAN   CIVILIZATION.  Tin  i 


/>fX^V/hO, 


A  CERTAIN  degree  of  progress  from 
the  rudest  state  in  which  man  is  found,  — 
a  dweller  in  caves,  or  on  trees,  like  an 
ape,  a  cannibal,  an  eater  of  pounded 
snails,  worms,  and  offaT,  —  a  certain  de- 
gree of  progress  from  this  extreme  is 
called  Civilization.  It  is  a  vague,  complex 
name,  of  many  degrees.  Nobody  has  at- 
tempted a  definition.  Mr.  Guizot,  writ- 
ing a  book  on  the  subject,  does  not  It 
implies  the  evolution  <^  a  highly  organ- 
ized man,  brought  to  supreme  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  as  in  practical  power,  re- 
ligion, liberty,  sense  of  honor,  and  taste. 
In  the  hesitation  to  define  what  it  is,  we 
usually  suggest  it  by  negations.  A  nation 
that  has  no  clothing,  no  alphabet,  no  iron, 
no  marriage,  no  arts  of  peace,  no  abstract 
thought,  we  call  barbiux>us.  And  after 
many  arts  are  invented  or  imported,  as 
among  the  Turks  and  Moorish  nations, 
it  is  often  a  little  complaisant  to  call  them 
civilized. 

Each  nation  grows  after  its  own  genius, 
and  has  a  civilization  of  its  own.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  though  each  com- 
plete in  his  way,  is  different  fttxn  .the 
man  of  Madrid  or  the  man  of  New  York. 
The  term  imports  a  mysterious  progress. 
In  the  brutes  is  none;  and  in  mankind, 
the  savage  tribes  do  not  advance.  The 
Indians  of  this  country  have  not  learned 
the  white  man's  work;  and  in  Africa, 
the  negro  of  to-day  is  the  negro  of  He- 
rodotus. But  in  other  races  the  growth 
is  not  arrested;  but  the  like  progress 
that  is  made  by  a  boy,  ^  when  he  cuts  his 
eye-teeth,"  as  we  say,  — childish  illusions 
passing  daily  away,  and  he  seeing  things 
really  and  comprehensively, — is  made  by 


tribes.  It  is  the  learning  the  secret  of 
cumulative  power,  of  advancing  on  oDe'i 
self.  It  implies  a  facility  of  associatioi, 
power  to  compare,  the  ceasing  from  fijced 
ideas.  The  Indian  is  gloomy  and  dif> 
tressed,  when  urged  to  depart  from  hii 
habits  and  tsnditions.  He  is  overpowered 
by  the  gaze  of  the  white,  and  his  ejt 
sinks.  The  occasion  of  one  of  these 
starts  of  growth  is  always  some  wmkj 
that  astounds  the  mind,  and  provokes  il 
to  dare  to  change.  Thus  there  is  a  Mia- 
CO  Capac  at  the  beginning  of  each  tiii> 
provement,  some  superior  foreigner  in- 
porting  new  and  wonderful  arts^  and 
teaching  them.  Of  course,  he  most  not 
know  too  much,  but  must  have  the  irnh 
pathy,  language,  and  gods  of  those  he 
would  inform.  But  chiefly  the  sea^bore 
has  been  the  point  of  departure  to  ksow)^ 
edge,  as  to  commerce.  The  most  advanced 
nations  are  always  those  who  navigate 
the  most  The  power  which  the  sea  re- 
quires in  the  sailor  makes  a  man  of  him 
very  fast,  and  the  change  of  shores  and 
population  clears  his  head  of  much  noo- 
sense  of  his  wigwam. 
•  Where  shall  we  begin  or  end  the  fi^of 
those  feats  of  liberty  and  wit,  each  of  which 
feats  made  an  epoch  of  history  ?  Una, 
the  effect  of  a  framed  or  stone  house  « 
immense  on  the  tranquillity,  power,  aad 
refinement  of  the  builder.  A  man  in  a 
cave,  or  in  a  camp,  a  nomad,  will  die 
with  no  more  estate  than  the  wdf  or  the 
horse  leaves.  But  so  simple  a  labor  as  a 
house  being  achieved,  his  chief  enemiei 
are  kept  at  bay.  He  is  safe  fron  die 
teeth  of  wild  animals,  from  fro^  *>»* 
stn^e,  and  weather;  and  fine  hcM» 
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begin  to  yield  their  fine  harvest  Inyen- 
tioQ  and  art  are  born,  manners  and  social 
beauty  and  delight  *T  is  wonderful  how 
toon  a  piano  gets  into  a  log-hut  on  the 
frontier.  You  would  think  they  found  it 
under  a  pine-stump.  With  it  comes  a 
Latin  gnunmar,  and  one  of  those  tow- 
bead  boys  has  written  a  hymn  on  Sunday. 
Now  let  colleges,  now  let  senates  take 
heed  I  for  here  is  one,  who,  opening 
these  fine  tastes  on  the  basis  of  the  pio- 
neer's iron  constitution,  will  gather  all 
their  laurels  in  his  strong  hands. 

When  the  Indian  trail  gets  widened, 
graded,  and  bridged  to  a  good  road,-~ 
there  is  a  benefactor,  there  is  a  mission- 
ary, a  pacificator,  a  wealth -bringer,  a 
maker  of  markets,  a  vent  for  industry. 
The  building  three  or  four  hundred  milee 
of  road  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  in  1726 
to  1749  efiectually  tamed  the  ferocious 
clans,  and  established  public  order.  An- 
other step  in  civility  is  the  change  from 
war,  hunting,  and  pasturage,  to  agricul- 
tore.  Our  Scandinavian  forefathers  have 
left  us  a  significant  legend  to  convey  their 
tense  of  the  importance  of  this  step. 
^  There  was  once  a  giantess  who  had  a 
daughter,  and  the  child  saw  a  husband- 
man ploughing  in  the  field.  Then  she 
ran  and  picked  him  up  with  her  finger 
and  thumb,  and  put  him  and  his  plough 
and  bis  oxen  into  her  apron,  and  carried 
tiiem  to  her  mother,  and  said,  *  Mother, 
what  sort  of  a  beetle  is  this  that  I  found 
wriggling  in  the  sand  ? '  But  the  mother 
said,  *  Put  it  away,  my  child ;  we  must  be- 
gone out  of  this  land,  for  these  people 
will  dwell  in  it'"  Another  success  is 
the  post-office,  with  its  educating  ener- 
gy, augmented  by  cheapness,  and  guard- 
ed by  a  certain  religious  sentiment  in 
mankind,  so  that  the  power  of  a  wafer  or 
a  drop  of  wax  or  gluten  to  guard  a  letter, 
as  it  flies  over  sea,  over  land,  and  comes 
to  its  address  as  if  a  battalion  of  artillery 
brought  it,  I  look  upon  as  a  fine  metre  of 
civilization. 

The  division  of  labor,  the  multipUcatioa 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  which  is  nothing  but 
a  large  allowance  to  each  man  to  choose 
his  work  according  to  his  faculty,  to  live 


by  his  better  hand,  fills  the  State  with  use- 
ful and  happy  laborers,  —  and  they,  cre- 
ating demand  by  the  very  temptation  of 
then*  productions,  are  rapidly  and  surely 
rewarded  by  good  sale :  and  what  a  police 
and  ten  commandments  their  work  thus 
becomes !  So  true  is  Dr.  Johnson's  re- 
mark, that  ^  men  are  seldom  more  inno- 
cently employed  than  when  they  are  mak- 
ing money." 

The  skilfUl  combinations  of  civil  gOT- 
emment,  though  they  usually  follow  nato* 
ral  leadings,  as  the  lines  of  race,  language, 
religion,  and  territory,  yet  require  wisdom 
and  conduct  in  the  rulers,  and  in  their  re- 
sult delight  the  imagination.  ^  We  see 
insurmountable  multitudes  obeying,  in  op- 
position to  their  strongest  passions,  the  re- 
straints of  a  power  which  they  scarcely 
perceive,  and  the  crimes  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual marked  and  punished  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  the  earth."  * 

Bight  position  of  woman  in  the  State 
is  another  index.  Poverty  and  industry 
with  a  healthy  mind  read  very  easily  the 
laws  of  humanity,  and  love  Uiem :  place 
the  sexes  in  right  relations  of  mutual  re- 
spect, and  a  severe  morality  gives  that 
essential  charm  to  woman  which  edu- 
cates all  that  b  delicate,  poetic,  and  sel^ 
sacrificing,  breeds  courtesy  and  learning, 
conversation  and  wit,  in  her  roi^h  mate ; 
so  that  I  have  thought  it  a  sufficient  defi- 
nition of  civilization  to  say,  it  is  the  in- 
fluence of  good  women. 

Another  measure  of  culture  is  the  di& 
fusion  of  knowledge,  overrunning  all  the 
old  barriers  of  caste,  and,  by  the  cheap 
press,  bringing  the  university  to  every 
poor  man's  door  in  the  newsboy's  basket 
Scraps  of  science,  of  thought,  of  poetry 
are  in  the  coarsest  sheet,  so  that  in  every 
house  we  hesitate  to  tear  a  newspaper  un- 
til we  have  looked  it  through. 

The  ship,  in  its  latest  complete  equip- 
ment, is  an  abridgment  and  compend 
of  a  nation's  arts :  the  ship  steered  by 
compass  and  chart,  longitude  reckoned 
by  lunar  observation,  and,  when  the 
heavens  are  hid,  by  chronometer;  driven 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
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bj  steam ;  and  in  wildest  sea-inoiintaiiiSi 
Bt  vast  distances  from  home, 

"  The  pulses  of  her  iron  heart 
Go  beatmg  through  the  storm/' 

No  use  can  lessen  the  wonder  of  this  con- 
trol, by  so  weak  a  creature,  of  forces  so 
prodigious.  I  remember  I  watched,  in 
crossing  the  sea,  the  beautiful  skill  where- 
by the  engine  in  its  constant  working  was 
made  to  produce  two  hundred  gallons  of 
fresh  water  out  of  salt  water,  every  hour, 
—  thereby  supplying  all  the  ship's  want 

The  skill  diat  pervades  complex  de- 
tails; the  man  that  maintains  himself;* 
.the  chimney  taught  to  bum  its  own 
smoke;  the  farm  made  to  produce  all 
that  is  consumed  on  it ;  the  very  prison 
compelled  to  maintain  itself  and  yield  a 
revenue,  and,  better  than  that,  made  a 
reform  school,  and  a  manufactory  of  hon- 
est men  out  of  rogues,  as  the  steamer 
made  fresh  water  out  of  salt :  all  these 
are  examples  of  that  tendency  to  com- 
bine antagonisms,  and  utilize  evil,  which 
is  the  index  of  high  civilization. 

Civilization  is  the  result  of  highly  com- 
plex organization.  In  the  snake,  all  the 
organs  are  sheathed :  no  hands,  no  feet, 
no  fins,  no  wings.  In  bird  and  beast, 
the  organs  are  released,  and  begin  to 
play.  In  man,  they  are  all  unbound, 
and  full  of  joj'ful  action.  With  this  un- 
s waddling,  he  receives  the  absolute  illu- 
mination we  call  Reason,  and  thereby 
true  liberty. 

Climate  has  much  to  do  with  this  meli- 
oration. The  highest  civility  has  never 
loved  the  hot  zones.  Wherever  snow  falls, 
there  is  usually  civil  freedom.  Where  the 
banana  grows,  the  animal  system  is  indo- 
lent and  pampered  at  the  cost  of  higher 
qualities :  the  man  is  grasping,  sensual, 
and  cruel  But  this  scale  is  by  no  means 
invariable.  For  high  degrees  of  moral  sen- 
timent control  the  unfavorable  influences 
of  climate ;  and  some  of  our  grandest  ex- 
amples of  men  and  of  races  come  from 
the  equatorial  regions,  —  as  the  genius  of 
Egypt,  of  India,  and  of  Arabia. 

These  feats  are  measures  or  traits  of 
civility ;  and  temperate  climate  is  an  im- 


portant influence,  though  not  quite  indis- 
pensable, for  there  have  been  learning, 
philosophy,  and  art  in  Iceland,  and  in  the 
tropics.  But  one  condition  is  essential 
to  the  social  education  of  man,  —  name- 
ly, morality.  There  can  be  no  high  ci- 
vility without  a  deep  morality,  though  it 
may  not  always  call  itself  by  that  name, 
but  sometimes  the  point  of  honor,  as  in 
the  institution  of  chivalry' ;  or  patriotism, 
as  in  the  Spartan  and  Roman  republics ; 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  some  religious  sect 
which  imputes  its  virtue  to  its  dogma ;  or 
the  cabalism,  or  esprit  du  corps,  of  a  ma- 
sonic or  other  association  of  friends. 

The  evolution  of  a  highly  destined  so- 
ciety must  be  moral;  it  must  run  in 
the  grooves  of  the  celestial  wheels.  It 
must  be  catholic  in  aims.  What  is  mor- 
al ?  It  is  the  respecting  in  action  catho- 
lic or  universal  ends.  Hear  the  defini- 
tion which  Kant  gives  of  moral  conduct : 
**  Act  always  so  that  the  immediate  mo- 
tive of  thy  will  may  .become  a  universal 
rule  for  all  intelligent  beings." 

Civilization  depends  on  morality.  Ev- 
erything good  in  man  leans  on  what  is 
higher.  Tliis  rule  holds  in  small  as  in 
great  Thus,  all  our  strength  and  suc- 
cess in  the  work  of  our  hands  depend 
on  our  borrowing  the  aid  of  the  elements. 
You  have  seen  a  carpenter  on  a  ladder 
with  a  broad-axe  chopping  upward  chips 
and  slivers  from  a  beam.  How  awk- 
ward I  at  what  disadvantage  he  works ! 
But  see  him  on  the  ground,  dressing  his 
limber  under  him.  Now,  not  his  feeble 
muscles,  but  the  force  of  gravity  brings 
down  the  axe  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  planet 
itself  splits  his  stick.  The  fanner  had 
much  ill -temper,  laziness,  and  shirking 
to  endure  from  his  hand -sawyers,  un- 
til, one  day,  he  bethought  him  to  put  his 
saw-mill  on  the  edge  of  a  waterfall ;  and 
the  river  never  tires  of  turning  his  wheel : 
the  river  is  good-natured,  and  never  hints 
an  objection. 

We  had  letters  to  send :  couriers  could 
not  go  fast  enough,  nor  far  enough ;  broke 
their  wagons,  foundered  their  horses; 
bad  roads  in  spring,  snow-drifls  in  win- 
ter, heats  in  summer;  could  not  get  the 
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bones  oat  of  a  walk.  But  we  fbmid  ont 
that  the  air  and  earth  were  fall  of  eleo- 
tricitj  ;  and  it  was  always  going  our 
way, — just  the  way  we  wanted  to  send. 
Would  he  take  a  message  f  Just  as  lief 
as  not;  had  nothing  else  to  do;  would 
earry  it  in  no  time.  Only  one  doubt 
occurred,  one  staggering  objection,  —  he 
had  no  carpet-bag,  no  visible  pockets, 
no  hands,  not  so  much  as  a  mouth,  to  car- 
ry a  letter.  But,  after  much  thought  and 
many  experiments,  we  managed  to  meet 
the  conditions,  and  to  fold  up  the  letter 
in  such  invisible  compact  form  as  he  could 
cany  in  those  invisible  pockets  of  his, 
never  wrought  by  needle  and  thread, — 
and  it  went  like  a  charm. 

I  admire  still  more  than  the  saw-mill 
die  skill  which,  on  the  sea-shore,  makes 
the  tides  drive  the  wheels  and  grind  com, 
and  which  thus  engages  the  assistance  of 
tiie  moon,  like  a  hired  hand,  to  grind, 
and  wind,  and  pump,  and  saw,  and  split 
stone,  and  roU  iron. 

Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  in 
every  instance  of  his  labor,  to  hitch  his 
wagon  to  a  star,  and  see  his  chore  done 
by  the  gods  themselves.  That  is  the  way 
we  are  strong,  by  borrowing  the  might  of 
tiie  elements.  The  forces  of  steam,  grav- 
ity, galvanism,  light,  magnets,  wind,  fire, 
serve  ns  day  by  day,  and  cost  us  nothing. 

Our  astronomy  is  full  of  examples  of 
ealling  in  the  aid  of  these  magnificent 
helpers.  Thus,  on  a  planet  so  small  as 
con,  the  want  of  an  adequate  base  for 
astronomical  measurements  is  early  felt, 
as,  for  example,  in  detecting  the  parallax 
of  a  star.  But  the  astronomer,  having  by 
an  observation  fixed  the  place  of  a  star, 
by  so  simple  an  expedient  as  waiting 
six  months,  and  then  repeating  his  ob- 
servation, contrived  to  put  the  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  say  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  miles,  between  his  first  observa- 
tion and  his  second,  and  this  line  afiforded 
him  a  respectable  base  for  his  triangle. 

AH  oar  arts  aim  to  win  this  vantage. 
We  cannot  bring  the  heavenly  powers  to 
OS,  but,  if  we  will  only  choose  our  jobs 
in  directions  in  which  they  travel,  they 
will  undertake  them  with  the  greatest 


pleasure.  It  is  a  peremptory  rule  with 
them,  that  they  never  go  out  of  their  road. 
We  are  dapper  little  busybodies,  and  run 
this  way  and  that  way  superserviceably ; 
but  they  swerve  never  from  their  fore- 
ordained paths,  —  neither  the  sun,  nor 
the  moon,  nor  a  bubble  of  air,  nor  a 
mote  of  dust 

And  as  our  handiworks  borrow  the  el- 
ements, so  all  our  social  and  political  ac- 
tion leans  on  principles.  To  accomplish 
anything  excellent,  the  will  must  work  for 
catholic  and  universal  ends.  A  puny 
creature  walled  in  on  every  side,  as  Donne 
wrote, — 

"  unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man !  ** 

but  when  his  will  leans  on  a  principle, 
when  he  is  the  vehicle  of  ideas,  he  bor- 
rows their  omnipotence.  Gibraltar  may 
be  strong,  but  ideas  are  impregnable, 
and  bestow  on  the  hero  their  invinci- 
bility. "It  was  a  great  instruction,**  said 
a  saint  in  CromweH's  war,  "  that  the  best 
courages  are  but  beams  of  the  Almighty." 
Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.  Let  us  not 
fag  in  paltry  works  which  serve  our  pot 
and  bag  alone.  Let  us  not  lie  and  steal. 
No  god  will  help.  We  shall  find  all  their 
teams  going  the  other  way,  —  Charles's 
Wain,  Great  Bear,  Orion,  Leo,  Hercu- 
les:—  every  god  will  leave  us.  Work 
rather  for  those  interests  which  the  divin- 
ities honor  and  promote, — justice,  love, 
freedom,  knowledge,  utility. 

If  we  can  thus  ride  in  Olympian  char- 
iots by  putting  our  works  in  the  path  of 
the  celestial  circuits,  we  can  harness  al- 
so evil  agents,  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and  force  them  to  serve  against  their  will 
the  ends  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Thus,  a 
wise  Government  puts  fines  and  penalties 
on  pleasant  vices.  What  a  benefit  would 
the  American  Government,  now  in  the 
hour  of  its  extreme  need,  render  to  itself, 
and  to  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  in 
the  States,  if  it  would  tax  whiskey  and 
mm  almost  to  the  point  of  prohibition  I 
Was  it  Bonaparte  who  said  that  he  found 
vices  very  good  patriots ?  —  "he  got  five 
millions  from  the  love  of  brandy,  and  he 
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should'be  glad  to  knowwbicli  o£the  iriw 
tues  would  pay  him  as  much."  Tobacco 
and  opium  have  broad  backs,  and  will 
cheerfully  cany  the  load  of  armies,  if  yoa 
choose  to  make  them  pay  hi^  for  such 
joy  a9  they  give  and  such  harm  as  they  do. 

Thes^  are  traits,  and  measures,  and 
modes ;  and  the  true  test  of  civilization 
is,  not  the  census,  not  the  sixe  of  cities, 
nor  the  crc^s, — no,  but  the  kind  of  mam 
the  country  turns  out  I  see  the  vast 
advantage  of  this  country,  spanning  the 
breadth  of  the  temperate  zone.  I  see 
the  immense  material  prosperity, — ^towns 
on  towns,  states  on  states,  and  weaUh 
piled  in  th^  massive  .architecture  of  cit- 
ies, California  quartz-mountains  dumped 
down  in  New  York  to  be  re-piled  archi- 
tecturally along-shore  from  Canada  td 
Cuba,  and  thence  westward  to  California 
*  again.  But  it  is  not  New- York  streets 
built  by  the  confluence  of  workmen  and 
wealth  of  all  nations,  though  stretching 
out  towards  Philadelphia  until  they  touch 
it,  and  northward  until  they  touch  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Worcester, 
and  Boston,-^  not  these  that  make  the 
real  estimation.  But,  when  I  look  over 
this  constellation  of  cities  which  animate 
and  illustrate  the  land,  and  see  how  little 
the  Government  has  to  do  with  their  dai- 
ly life,  how  self-helped  and  selfdirected 
all  families  are, — knots  of  men  in  pure- 
ly natural  societies, — societies  of  trade, 
of  kindred  blood,  of  habitual  hospitality, 
house  and  house,  man  acting  on  man  by 
weight  of  opinion,  of  longer  or  better- 
directed  industry,  the  refining  influence 
of  women,  the  invitation  which  experience 
and  permanent  causes  open  to  youth  and 
labor, — when  I  see  how  much  each  virttv* 
ous  and  gifted  person  whom  all  men  con<* 
sider  lives  afiectionately  with  scores  of 
excellent  people  who  ace  not  known  far 
from  home,  and  perhaps  with  great  rea- 
son reckons  these  people  his  superiors  in 
virtue,  and  in  the  symmetry  and  force  of 
their  qualities,  I  see  what  cubic  values 
America  has,  and  in  these  a  better  cer* 
-  tificate  of  civilization  than  great  cities  br 
enormous  wealth.  ' 

In  strictness,  the  vital  refinements  ara 


the  moral  and  intellectual  steps.  The 
appearance  of  the  Hebrew  Moses,  of  the 
Indian  Buddh, — in  Greece,  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Masters,  of  the  acute  and  upright 
Socrates,  and  of  the  Stoio  2^no, — in  Jo- 
dea,  the  advent  of  Jesus, — ^and  in  modem 
Christendom,  of  the  realists  Huss,  Savo- 
narola, and  Luther,  are  causal  iacts  which 
oarry  forward  races  to  new  convictions, 
and  elevate  tiie  rule  of  life.  In  the  prea- 
ence  of  these  agencies,  it  is  frivolous  to 
insist  on  the  invention  of  prixtting  or  gon* 
powder,  of  steam-power  or. gas-light,  per* 
eussion-caps  and  rubber«hoes,  which  are 
toys  thrown  ofl*  from  that  security,  fi^ee- 
dom,  and  exhilaration  which  a  heakhy  mo* 
rality  creates  in  society*  These  arts  add 
k  comfort  and  smoothness  to  house  and 
street  life;  but  a  purer  morality,  which 
kindles  genius,  civilizes  civilization,  casts 
backward  all  that  we  held  sacred  into 
the  profane,  as  the  flame  of  oil  tlmms  a 
shadow  when  shined  upon  by  the  fls(me 
of  the  Bude-ligbt  Not  the  less  the  popo^ 
lar  measures  of  progress  will  ever  be  the 
arts  and  the  laws. 

•  But  if  there  be  a  country  which  oannol 
stand  any  one  of  these  tests,  ^  a  conntiy 
where  knowledge  cannot  be  difinsed  with* 
out  perils  of  mob-law  and  statute-law,—^ 
Inhere  speech  is  not  free,— where  the  post- 
office  is  violated,  mail-bags  opened,  and  let* 
ters  tampered  with,  -^  where  public  debts 
and  private  debts  outside  of  the  State  are 
xepudiated, — where  liberty  is  attacked  in 
the  primary  institution  of  their  social  Ixfe^ 
-4- where  4he  position  of  the  white  woman 
is  injuriously  afi*ected  by  the  outlawry  of 
the  black  woman, — where  the  arts,  sndi 
as  they  have,  are  all  impoited,  having  no 
indigenous  liie, — where  the  laborer«is  not 
secured  in  the  earnings  of  his  own  hands,— 
where  suffrage  is  not  free  or  equal,— that 
country  is,  in  all  these  respects,  not  civil, 
but  barbarous,  and  no  advantages  of  soil, 
climate,  or  coast  can  resist  these  suicidal 
mischiefs. 

'  Morality  is  essential,  and  all  the  inci- 
dents of  morality,  — as,  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  personal  liberty.  Montesquiea 
8a3rs,  —  "Countries  are  well  cultivated, 
not  as  they  are  fertile,  but  as  they  are 
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free  " ;  and  the  remark  holds  not  less,  ba$ 
more,  true  of  the  culture  gf  men  than  of 
the  tillage  of  land.  And  the  highest  proof 
of  civility  is,  that  the  whole  public  action 
of  the  State  is  directed  on  securing  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

Our  Southern  States  have  introduced 
confusion  into  the  moral  sentiments  of 
their  people,  by  reversing  this  rule  i4 
theory  and  practice,  and  denying  a  man*i 
right  to  his  labor.  The  distinction  an4 
end  of  a  soundly  constituted  ma^  is  hi^ 
labor.  Use  b  inscribed  on  all  his  facul- 
ties. Use  is  the  end  to  which  he  eiMsts^ 
Jis  the  tree  exists  for  its  fruit,  so  a  mai^ 
for  his  work.  A  fruidess  plant,  an  idle 
animal,  is  not  found  in  the  universe. 
They  are  all  toiling,  however  secrcdy  or 
slowly,  in  the  province  assigned  them, 
and  to  a  use  in  the  economy  of  the 
world,  —  the  higher  and  more  complex 
orgauizadons  to  higher  and  more  catho- 
lic service ;  and  man  seems  to  play  a  cerr 
tain  part  that  tells  on  the  general  face  of 
the  planet,  —  as  if  dressing  the  globe  for 
happier  races  of  his  own  kind,  or,  as  we 
sometimes  fancy,  for  beings  of  superior 
organization. 

But  thus  use,  labor  of  each  for  all,  is 
the  health  and  virtue  of  all  beings.  IcQ 
l>i£N,  /  serve,  is  a  truly  roytJ  jnotto. 
And  it  is  the  mark  of  nobleness  to  voir 
onteer  the  lowest  service,  —  the  greatest 
spirit  only  attaining  to  humility.  Nay, 
God  is  God  because  he  is  the  servant  of, 
alL  Well,  now  here  comes  this  conspii^ 
acy  of  slavery,  —  they  call  it  an  institu- 
tion, I  call  it  a  destitution,  —  this  stealing 
of  men  and  setting  them  to  work, — steal- 
ing their  labor,  ^d  the  thief  sitting  idl^ 
himself;  and  for  two  or  three  ages  it  ha^ 
lasted,  and  has  yielded  a  certain  quantity 
of  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar.  And  standing 
on  this  doleful  experience,  these  peopl(^ 
have  endeavored  to  reverse  the  natural 
sentiments  of  mankind,  and  to  pronounce 
labor  disgraceful,  and  the  well-being  of 
a  man  to  consist  in  eating  the  fruit  of 
other  men's  labor.  Labor :  a  man  coimf 
himself  into  his  labor,— turns  his  day,  hi^ 
strength,  his  thought,  his  affection  into 
some  product  which  remains  as  the  visiblq 


sign  of  hia  power ;  -and  to  ,proteot  thati  to 
secure  that  to  him,  to  secure  his  past  self 
to  his  future  selA  is  th4  object  of  all  gov- 
ernment Thej^  ds  no  interest  in  any 
country  bo  imperative  as  jthat  of  labor  4 
it  covers  all,  and  ponstitutionsand  govern^ 
ments  exist  for  that,^to  protect *and  in* 
^nre  it  to  the  laborer.  .  All,  hpaeet  m&a 
lUPe  daily  striving  to  earn  their  .br^ad  by 
their  inaustry.  And  who  is  this^ho  toss- 
1^  his  empty  head  at  this  blessing.in  dis- 
guise, the  constitution  of;  human  nature^ 
and  ealls  labor  vile,  and  insults  the  faith- 
ful workman  at  his  daily  toil  ?  I. see  for 
such,  madness  no  heUeborei  -^  for  such 
palamity  no  solution  but  servile  war,  and 
the .  Africanization  of  the  couAtry  tiiat 
permits  it. 

At  this  moment  in  America  the  a^[>ect9 
of  political  society  absorb  attention.  In 
pvery  hous^,  from  Canada  ,to  the  jGul^ 
the  children  ask  the  serious  father,— r 
f^  What  is  the  news  of  the  war  .to-day? 
and  when  will  there  be  better  times  ?  ? 
The  boys  have  no  new  clothes,  no  giflsi 
no  journeys ;  the  girls  must  go  without 
new  bonnets ;  boya  and  girls  find  their 
education,  this  year,  less  liberal  and  comr 
plete^  All  the  little  hopes  that  heretofore 
made ,  the  year  pleasa^nt  are  deferredf 
The  state  of  the^  coputry  fills  us  witl| 
anxiety  and  stem  duties.  We  have  atr 
tempted  to  hqld  together  two  states  o£ 
civiUzadon :  a  higher  state,  where,  laboi; 
ai^d  the  tenure^  of  land  axMl  the  right  of, 
Bis^rage  are  dpmopratical ;.  and  a-  lywer 
S^te,  in  which  the  old  military  tenure  of 
flri^n^  or  slaves,,  and  of  power  and  land 
in  afiaw  hands,  makes  aii  oligarchy:  we 
haye  i^iBpte4  to  hpld  .these  two  states 
of  sociejty  under  one  law.  Bu^  thp  rude 
i^d  early  ^tate  of  society  does  not  worli 
well  with  the  la^r,  nay,  ^orks  badly,  ^nd 
t^as  poispn^ed  politics,  public  morals,  -and 
social  .intercourse  t  in  the  Bepi^blic,  .now 
for  ipany  years^.  .  . 

The  times  put  this  question,r-Why  cant^ 
not  the  best  civilization  b^  extended  oves 
the  whole  country,  since  the  disorder  of 
the  less  civilized  portion  meqacea  the  exi 
i^tence  of  the  country  ?  Is  this  secular 
p^gres^  we.  have  described,  this  evolu^ 
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tk>n  of  man  to  the  highest  powers,  onlj 
to  give  him  sensibility,  and  not  to  bring 
duties  with  it?  Is  he  not  to  make  his 
knowledge  practical  ?  to  stand  and  to 
withstand  ?  Is  not  cirilization  heroic  al- 
so ?  Is  it  not  for  action  ?  has  it  not  a 
will?  "There  are  periods,**  sdd  Nie- 
buhr,  "  when  something  much  better  than 
happiness  and  security  of  life  is  attain- 
able." We  live  in  a  new  and  exception- 
al age.  America  is  another  word  for 
Opportunity.  Our  whole  history  appears 
like  a  last  effort  of  the  Divine  Providence 
in  behalf  of  the  human  race ;  and  a  lit- 
eral slavish  following  of  precedents,  as  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  is  not  fo^  those  who 
at  this  hour  lead  the  destinies  of  this  peo- 
ple. The  evil  you  contend  with  has  taken 
alarming  proportions,  and  you  still  con- 
tent yourself  with  parrying  the  blows  it 
aims,  but,  as  if  enchanted,  abstain  from 
striking  at  the  cause. 

If  the  American  people  hesitate,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  warning  or  advices.  The 
telegraph  has  been  swifl  enough  to  an- 
nounce our  disasters.  The  journals  have 
not  suppressed  the  extent  of  the  calamity. 
Neither  was  there  any  want  of  argument 
or  of  experience.  If  the  war  brought 
any  surprise  to  the  North,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  sentinels  on  the  watch-towers, 
who  had  furnished  full  details  of  the  de- 
signs, the  muster,  and  the  means  of  the 
enemy.  Neither  was  anything  concealed 
of  the  theory  or  practice  of  slavery.  To 
what  purpose  make  more  big  books  of 
these  statistics  ?  There  are  already  moun- 
todns  of  facts,  if  any  one  wants  them.  But 
people  do  not  want  them.  They  bring 
their  opinions  into  the  world.  If  they 
have  a  comatose  tendency  in  the  brain, 
they  are  pro-slavery  while  they  live;  if 
of  a  nervous  sanguineous  temperament, 
they  are  abolitionists.  Then  interests 
were  never  persuaded.  Can  you  con- 
vince the  shoe  interest,  or  the  iron  inter- 
est, or  the  cotton  interest,  by  reading  pas- 
sages from  Milton  or  Montesquieu  ?  You 
wish  to  satisfy  people  that  slavery  is  bad 
economy.  Why,  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  pounded  on  that  string,  and  made 
out  its  case  forty  years  ago.    A  demo- 


cratic statesman  said  to  me,  long  since, 
that,  if  he  owned  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
he  would  manumit  all  the  slaves,  and 
be  a  gainer  by  the  transaction.  Is  this 
new?  No,  everybody  knows  it  As  a 
general  economy  it  is  admitted.  But 
there  is  no  one  owner  of  the  State,  but  a 
good  many  small  owners.  One  man  owns 
land  and  slaves ;  another  owns  slaves  only. 
Here  is  a  woman  who  has  no  other  prop- 
erty, —  like  a  lady  in  Charleston  I  knew 
of,  who  owned  fifteen  chimney-sweeps 
and  rode  in  her  carriage.  It  is  clearly 
a  vast  inconvenience  to  each  of  these  to 
make  any  change,  and  they  are  fretful 
and  talkative,  and  all  their  friends  are; 
and  those  less  interested  are  inert,  and, 
from  want  of  thought,  averse  to  inno- 
vation. It  is  like  free  trade,  certainly 
the  interest  of  nations,  but  by  no  means 
the  interest  of  certain  towns  and  districts, 
which  tariff  feeds  fat ;  and  the  eager  in- 
terest of  the  few  overpowers  the  apathetic 
general  conviction  of  the  many.  Bank- 
notes rob  the  public,  but  are  such  a  daily 
convenience  that  we  silence  our  scruples, 
and  make  believe  they  are  gold.  So  im- 
posts are  the  cheap  and  right  taxation ; 
but  by  the  dislike  of  people  to  pay  out 
a  direct  tax,  governments  are  forced  to 
render  life  costly  by  making  them  pay 
twice  as  much,  hidden  in  the  price  of 
tea  and  sugar. 

In  this  national  crisis,  it  is  not  argument 
that  we  want,  but  that  rare  courage  which 
dares  commit  itself  to  a  principle,  believ- 
ing that  Nature  is  its  ally,  and  will  create 
the  instruments  it  requires,  and  more  than 
make  good  any  petty  and  injurious  profit 
which  it  may  disturb.  There  never  was 
such  a  combination  as  this  of  ours,  and 
the  rules  to  meet  it  are  not  set  down  in 
any  history.  We  want  men  of  original 
perception  and  original  action,  who  can 
open  their  eyes  wider  than  to  a  national- 
ity, namely,  to  considerations  of  benefit  to 
the  human  race,  can  act  in  the  interest  of 
civilization.  Government  must  not  be  a 
parish  clerk,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  has, 
of  necessity,  in  any  crisis  of  the  State,  the 
absolute  powers  of  a  Dictator.  The  ex- 
istin;^  Administration  is  entitled  to  the  ut- 
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most  candor.  It  is  to  be  thanked  for  its 
angelic  virtue,  compared  with  any  execu* 
tive  experiences  with  which  we  have  been 
iamiliar.  But  the  times  will  not  allow  ua 
to  indulge  in  compliment  I  wish  I  saw 
in  the  people  that  inspiration  which,  if 
Government  would  not  obey  the  same,  it 
would  leave  the  Grovemment  behind,  and 
create  on  the  moment  the  means  and  ex- 
ecutors it  wanted.  Better  the  war  should 
more  dangerously  threaten  us,  —  should 
threaten  fracture  in  what  is  still  whole, 
and  punish  us  with  burned  capitals  and 
slaughtered  regiments,  and  so  exasperate 
the  people  to  energy,  exasperate  our  nar 
tionality.  There  are  Scriptures  written 
invisibly  on  men's  hearts,  whose  letters 
do  not  come  out  until  they  are  enraged. 
They  can  be  read  by  war-fires,  and  by 
eyes  in  the  last  peril. 

We  cannot  but  remember  that  there 
have  been  days  in  American  history, 
when,  if  the  Free  States  had  done  their 
duty,  Slavery  had  been  blocked  by  an 
immovable  barrier,  and  our  recent  calam- 
ities forever  precluded.  The  Free  States 
yielded,  and  every  compromise  was  sur- 
render, and  invited  new  demands.  Here 
again  is  a  new  occasion  which  Heaven  of- 
fers to  sense  and  virtue.  It  looks  as  if  we 
held  the  fate  of  the  fairest  possession  of 
mankind  in  our  hands,  to  be  saved  by  our 
firmness  or  to  be  lost  by  hesitation. 

The  one  power  that  has  legs  long 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  cross  the 
Potomac  ofiers  itself  at  this  hour ;  the  one 
strong  enough  to  bring  all  the  civility 
up  to  the  height  of  that  which  is  best 
prays  now  at  the  door  of  Congress  for 
leave  to  move.  Emancipation  is  the  de- 
mand of  civilization.  That  is  a  principle ; 
everything  else  is  an  intrigue.  This  is  a 
progressive  policy,  —  puts  the  whole  peo- 
ple in  healthy,  productive,  amiable  posi- 
tion,—  puts  every  man  in  the  South  in 
just  and  natural  relations  with  every  man 
in  the  North,  laborer  with  laborer. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  unfold  the  de- 
tails of  the  project  of  emancipation.  It 
has  been  stated  with  great  ability  by  sev- 
eral of  its  leading  advocates.  I  will  only 
advert  to  some  leading  points  of  the  argu- 
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ment,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  the  reasons 
of  others.* 

The  war  is  welcome  to  the  Southerner : 
a  chivalrous  sport  to  him,  like  hunting, 
and  suits  his  semi-civilized  condition.  On 
the  climbing  scale  of  progress,  he  is  just 
up  to  war,  and  has  never  appeared  to 
such  advantage  as  in  the  last  twelve- 
month. It  does  not  suit  us.  We  are 
advanced  some  ages  on  the  war-state,  — 
to  trade,  art,  and  general  cultivation. 
His  laborer  works  for  him  at  home,  so 
that  he  loses  no  labor  by  the  war.  All 
our  soldiers  are  laborers;  so  that  the 
South,  with  its  inferior  numbers,  is  al- 
most on  a  footing  in  efiective  war- pop- 
ulation with  the  North.  Again,  as  long 
as  we  fight  without  any  affirmative  step 
taken  by  the  Government,  any  word  in- 
timating forfeiture  in  the  rebel  States 
of  their  old  privileges  under  the  law, 
they  and  we  fight  on  the  same  side,  for 
Slavery.  Again,  if  we  conquer  the  en- 
emy, —  what  then  ?  We  shall  still  have 
to  keep  him  under,  and  it  will  cost  as 
much  to  hold  him  down  as  it  did  to  get 
him  down.  Then  comes  the  summer, 
and  the  fever  will  drive  our  soldiers  home ; 
next  winter,  we  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  conquer  him  over  again.  What 
use,  then,  to  take  a  fort,  or  a  privateer,  or 
get  possession  of  an  inlet,  or  to  capture  a 
regiment  of  rebels  ? 

But  one  weapon  we  hold  which  is  sure. 
Congress  can,  by  edict,  as  a  part  of  the 
military  defence  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  provide,  abolish  slavery,  and 
pay  for  such  slaves  as  we  ought  to  pay 
for.  Then  the  slaves  near  our  armies 
will  come  to  us:  those  in  the  interior 
will  know  in  a  week  what  their  rights 
are,  and  will,  where  opportunity  ofiers, 
prepare  to  take  them.  Instantly,  the  ar- 
mies that  now  confront  you  must  run 
home  to  protect  their  estates,  and  must 
stay  there,  and  your  enemies  will  disap- 
pear. 

There  can  be  no  safety  until  this  step 
is  taken.    We  fancy  that  the  endless  de- 

♦  I  refer  mainly  to  a  Discourse  by  the  Rev. 
M.  D.  Conway,  delivered  before  the  "  Eman- 
cipation Leagne,"  in  Boston,  in  January  last. 
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bate,  em|iliaaized  by  the  crime  and  hj 
the  cannons  of  this  war,  has  brought  the 
Free  States  t6  some  conriction  that  it 
pan  never  go  well  with  us  whilst  this 
mischief  of  Slavery  remains  in  onr  pdi* 
tics,  and  that  by  concert  or  by  might  we 
must  put  an  end  to  it  But  we  have  too 
much  experience  of  the  futility  of  an 
easy  reliance  on  the  momentary  good  dis- 
positions of  the  public.  There  does  exist, 
perhaps,  a  popular  will  that  the  Union 
shall  not  be  broken,  —  that  our  trade, 
and  therefore  our  laws,  must  haye  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gul£  But,  since  this  is 
the  rooted  belief  and  will  of  the  people, 
so  much  the  more  are  they  in  danger, 
when  impatient  of  defeats,  or  impatient 
of  taxes,  to  go  with  a  rush  for  some  peace, 
and  what  kind  of  peace  shall  at  that  mo- 
ment be  easiest  attained :  they  will  make 
concessions  for  it, — will  give  up  the  slaves; 
and  the  whole  torment  of  the  past  half- 
century  will  come  back  to  be  endured 
anew. 

Neither  do  I  doubt,  if  such  a  composi- 
tion should  take  place,  that  the  South- 
erners will  come  back  quietly  and  polite- 
ly, leaving  their  haughty  dictation.  It 
will  be  an  era  of  good  feelings.  There 
will  be  a  lull  afler  so  loud  a  storm ;  and, 
no  doubt,  there  will  be  discreet  men  from 
that  section  who  will  earnestly  strive  to 
inaugurate  more  moderate  and  fair  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  and  the 
North  will  for  a  time  have  its  full  share 
and  more,  in  place  and  counseL  But  this 
will  not  last,  —  not  for  want  of  sincere 
good- will  in  sensible  Southerners,  but  be- 
cause Slavery  will  again  speak  through 
them  its  harsh  necessity.  It  cannot  live 
but  by  injustice,  and  it  will  be  unjust  and 
violent  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  power  of  Emancipaticm  is  this,  that 
it  alters  the  atomic  social  constitution  of 
the  Southern  people.  Now  their  inter- 
est is  in  keeping  out  white  labor ;  then, 
when  they  must  pay  wages,  their  interest 
will  be  to  let  it  in,  to  get  the  best  labor, 
and,  if  they  fear  their  blacks,  to  invite 
Irish,  German,  and  American  laborers. 
Thus,  whilst  Slavery  makes  and  keeps  dis- 


union. Emancipation  removes  the  whole 
objection  to  union.  Emancipation  at  one 
stroke  elevates  the  poor  white  of  the 
South,  and  identifies  his  interest  with  that 
of  the  Northern  laborer. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  simple 
and  generous,  why  should  not  this  great 
right  be  done  ?  Why  should  not  Ameri- 
ca be  capable  of  a  second  stroke  for  the 
well-being  of  the  human  race,  as  eighty 
or  ninety  years  ago  she  was  for  the  first  ? 
an  afiirmative  step  in  the  interests  of 
human  civility,  urged  on  her,  too,  not  by 
any  romance  of  senthnent,  but  by  her 
own  extreme  perils  ?  It  is  very  certain 
tiiat  the  statesman  who  shall  break 
through  the  cobwebs  of  doubt,  fear,  and 
petty  cavil  that  lie  in  the  way,  will  be 
greeted  by  the  unanimous  thanks  of  man- 
kind. Men  reconcile  themselves  very 
&st  to  a  bold  and  good  measure,  when 
once  it  is  taken,  though  they  condemn- 
ed it  in  advance.  A  week  before  the 
two  captive  commissioners  were  surren- 
dered to  England,  every  one  thought  it 
•ould  not  be  done :  it  would  divide  the 
North.  It  was  done,  and  in  two  days  all 
agreed  it  was  the  right  action.  And  this 
action  which  costs  so  little  (the  parties 
injured  by  it  being  such  a  handful  that 
they  can  very  earily  be  indemnified)  rids 
tiie  worid,  at  one  stroke,  of  this  degrad- 
ing nuisance,  the  cause  of  war  and  ruin 
to  nations.  This  measure  at  once  puts 
all  parties  right  This  is  borrowing,  as 
I  said,  the  omnipotence  of  a  principle. 
What  is  so  foolish  as  the  terror  lest  the 
blacks  should  be  made  furious  by  free- 
dom and  wages  ?  It  b  denying  these  that 
is  the  outrage,  and  makes  the  danger 
from  the  blacks.  But  justice  satisfies 
everybody, — white  man,  red  man,  yellow 
man,  and  black  man.  All  like  wages, 
and  the  appetite  grows  by  feeding. 

But  this  measure,  to  be  efiectual,  must 
come  speedily.  The  weapon  is  slipping 
out  of  our  hands.  "  Time,"  say  the  In- 
dian Scriptures,  "  drinketh  up  the  essence 
of  every  great  and  noble  action  which 
ought  to  be  performed,  and  which  is  de- 
layed in  the  execution." 

I  hope  it  is  not  a  fatal  objection  to  thii 
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policy  that  it  is  simple  and  beneficent 
thoroughly,  which  is  the  attribute  of  a 
moral  action.  An  nnpr^edented  mate- 
rial prosperity  has  not  tended  to  make  us 
Stoics  or  Christians.  But  the  laws  by 
which  the  unirerse  is  organized  reappear 
at  eyery  point,  and  will  rule  it  The  end 
of  all  political  struggle  is  to  establish  mo- 
rality as  the  basis  of  all  legislation.  It 
is  not  free  institutions,  't  is  not  a  repub- 
Ec,  't  b  not  a  democracy,  that  is  the  end, 
— no,  but  only  the  means.  Morality  is  the 
object  of  government  We  want  a  state 
of  things  in  which  crime  shall  not  pay. 
This  u  the  consolation  on  which  we  rest 
in  the  darkness  of  the  future  and  the  af- 
flictions of  to-day,  that  the  government 
of  the  world  is  moral,  and  •does  forever 
destroy  what  is  not. 

It  is  the  maxim  of  natural  philoso- 
phers, that  the  natural  forces  wear  out  in 
time  all  obstacles,  and  take  place:  and 
t  is  the  maxim  of  history,  that  victory 
always  falls  at  last  where  it  ought  to  fall; 
or,  there  is  perpetual  march  and  progress 
to  ideas.  But,  in  either  case,  no  link  of 
the  chain  can  drop  out  Nature  works 
through  her  appointed  elements;  and 
ideas  must  work  through  the  brains  and 
the  arms  of  good  and  brave  men,  or  they 
are  no  better  than  dreams. 


Since  the  above  pages  were  written. 
President  Lincoln  has  proposed  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  shall  cooper- 
ate with  any  State  that  shall  enact  a  grad- 
ual abolishment  of  Slavery.  In  the  recent 
aeries  of  national  successes,  this  Message 
is  the  best  It  marks  the  happiest  day  in 
the  political  year.  The  American  Execu- 
tive ranges  itself  for  the  first  time  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  If  Congress  has  been 
backward,  the  President  has  advanced. 
This  state-paper  is  the  more  interesting 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  President's  in- 
dividual act,  done  under  a  strong  sense 
of  duty.  He  speaks  his  own  thought  in 
his  own  style.  All  thanks  and  honor  to 
the  Head  of  the  State !  The  Message 
has  been  received  throughout  the  countrjr 
with  praise,  and,  we  doubt  not,  with  more 
pleasure  than  has  been  spoken.  If  Con- 
gress accords  with  the  President,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  begin  the  emancipation; 
but  we  think  it  will  always  be  too  late  to 
make  it  gradual.  All  experience  agrees 
that  it  should  be  immediate.  More  and 
better  than  the  President  has  spoken  shall, 
perhaps,  the  efiect  of  this  Message  be, — 
but,  we  are  sure,  not  more  or  better  than 
he  hoped  in  his  heart,  when,  thoughtful 
of  all  the  complexities  of  his  position,  he 
penned  these  cautious  words. 


COMPENSATION. 

In  the  strength  of  the  endeavor, 
In  the  temper  of  the  giver. 
In  the  loving  of  the  lover. 

Lies  the  hidden  recompense. 

In  the  sowing  of  the  sower. 
In  the  fieeting  of  the  flower, 
In  the  fiuling  of  each  hour, 
Lurks  eternal  recompense. 
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A  MESSAGE  OF  JEFF  DAVIS  IN  SECRET  SESSION. 

CONJECTURALLY  REPORTED  BY  H.  BIGLOW. 

To  the  EdUon  of  the  Atlaktio  Monthly, 

Jaalain,  lOtt*  March,  1862. 

Gentlemeh,  —  M7  leisure  has  been  so  entirely  occapied  with  the  hitherto  fruitless  en- 
deavoor  to  decypber  the  Runick  inscription  whose  fortonate  discovery  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
communication,  that  I  have  not  found  time  to  discuss,  as  I  had  intended,  the  great  problem  of 
what  we  are  to  do  with  slavery,  a  topick  on  which  the  publick  mind  in  this  place  is  at  present 
more  than  ever  agitated.  What  my  wishes  and  hopes  are  I  need  not  say,  but  for  safe  conda- 
sions  I  do  not  conceive  that  we  are  yet  in  possession  of  facts  enough  on  which  to  bottom  them 
with  certainty.  Acknowledging  the  hand  of  Providence,  as  I  do,  in  all  events,  I  am  sometimes 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  wiser  than  we,  and  am  willing  to  wait  till  we  have  made  thia 
continent  once  more  a  place  where  freemen  can  live  in  security  and  honour,  before  assnming 
any  further  responsibility.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  my  neighbour  Habakkuk  Sloansure, 
Esq.,  the  president  of  our  bank,  whose  opinion  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  has  great  weight 
with  me,  as  I  have  generally  found  it  to  be  justified  by  the  event,  and  whose  counsel,  had  I  fol- 
lowed it,  would  have  saved  me  from  an  unfortunate  investment  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
painful  economies  of  half  a  century  in  the  Northwest-Passage  Tunnel.  After  a  somewhat  ani- 
mated discussion  with  this  gentleman,  a  few  days  since,  I  expanded,  on  the  audi  alUram  par- 
Um  principle,  something  which  he  happened  to  say  by  way  of  illustration,  into  the  following 
fable. 

FBSTINA  LENTB. 

Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  pool 
Fringed  all  about  with  flag-leaves  cool 
And  spotted  with  cow-lilies  garish^ 
Of  frogs  and  pouts  the  ancient  parish. 
Alders  the  creaking  redwings  smk  on, 
Tussocks  that  house  blithe  Bob  o*  Lincoln 
Hedged  round  the  unassailed  secluMon, 
Where  muskrats  piled  their  cells  Carthusian; 
And  many  a  mo8s-«mbroidered  log, 
The  watering-place  of  summer  frog. 
Slept  and  decayed  with  patient  skill, 
As  watering-places  sometimes  will. 

Now  in  this  Abbey  of  Theleme, 

Which  realized  the  fairest  dream 

That  ever  dozing  bull-frog  had, 

Sunned  on  a  half-sunk  lily-pad. 

There  rose  a  part^  with  a  mission 

To  mend  the  polhwogs*  condition, 

Who  notified  the  selectmen 

To  call  a  meeting  there  and  then. 

"  Some  kind  of  steps,"  they  said,  "  are  needed ; 

They  don't  come  on  so  fast  as  we  did : 

Let 's  dock  their  tails ;  if  that  don't  make  'em 

Frogs  by  brevet,  the  Old  One  take  'em ! 

That  boy,  that  came  the  other  day 

To  dig  some  flag-root  down  this  way, 

His  jack-knifo  left,  and  't  is  a  sign 

That  Heaven  approves  of  our  design : 

*T  were  wicked  not  to  urge  the  step  on, 

When  Providence  has  sent  the  weapon.'* 

Old  croakers,  deacons  of  the  mire, 
That  led  the  deep  batrachian  choir, 


Havel 


Uk  !  Dk  !  Caronk  !  with  bass  that  might 

eTeft  Lablache's  out  of  sight 
Shook  knobby  heads,  and  said,  **  No  go ! 
You  'd  better  let  'em  try  to  grow: 
Old  Doctor  Time  is  slow,  but  still 
He  does  know  how  to  make  a  pill." 

But  viUn  was  all  their  hoarsest  baas, 
Their  old  experience  out  of  place, 
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And,  spite  of  croaking  and  entreating. 
The  vote  was  carried  in  marsh-meeting. 

"  Lord  knows,"  protest  the  polliwogs, 

"  We  *re  anxious  to  be  grown-up  frogs; 

But  do  not  undertake  the  work 

Of  Nature  till  she  prove  a  shirk; 

'T  is  not  by  jumps  that  she  advances. 

But  wins  her  way  by  circumstances : 

Pray,  wait  awhile,  until  you  know 

We  're  so  contrived  as  not  to  grow; 

Let  Nature  take  her  own  direction, 

And  she  Ml  absorb  our  imperfection ; 

You  might  n't  like  *em  to  appear  with, 

But  we  must  have  the  things  to  steer  with.*' 

"No,**  piped  the  party  of  reform, 

"  All  great  results  are  ta*en  by  storm ; 

Fate  holds  her  best  gifts  till  we  show 

We  've  strength  to  make  her  let  them  go :  .      ' 

No  more  reject  the  Age's  chrism, 

Tour  cu^  are  an  anachronism ; 

No  more  the  Future's  promise  mock, 

But  lay  your  tails  upon  the  block, 

Thankful  that  we  the  means  have  voted 

To  have  you  thus  to  firogs  promoted." 

The  thing  was  done,  the  tails  were  cropped, 

And  home  each  philotadpole  hopped, 

In  faith  rewarded  to  exult. 

And  wait  the  beautiful  result. 

Too  soon  it  came ;  our  pool,  so  long 

The  theme  of  patriot  bull-frogs*  song, 

Next  day  was  reeking,  fit  to  smother, 

With  heads  and  tails  that  missed  each  other,  — 

Here  snoutless  tails,  there  tailless  snouts: 

The  only  gainers  were  the  pouts. 

VORAL. 

From  lower  to  the  higher  next, 
Not  to  the  top,  is  Nature's  text; 
And  embrvo  Good,  to  reach  full  stature, 
Absorbs  the  Evil  in  its  nature. 

I  think  that  nothing  will  ever  give  permanent  peace  and  security  to  this  continent  but  the 
extirpation  of  Slavery  thereftt>m,  and  that  the  occasion  is  nigh ;  but  I  would  do  nothing  hastily 
or  vindictively,  nor  presume  to  jog  the  elbow  of  Prondence.  No  desperate  measures  for  me  till 
we  are  sure  that  all  otlfers  are  hopeless, — Jlectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo.  To 
make  Emancipation  a  reform  instead  of  a  revolution  is  worth  a  little  patience,  that  we  may 
have  the  Border  States  first,  and  then  the  non-slaveholders  of  the  Cotton  States  with  us  in  prin- 
ciple, —  a  consummation  that  seems  to  me  nearer  than  many  imagine.  Fiai  justitia,  ruat  cahtm^ 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  by  statesmen,  whose  problem  is  to  get  justice  done  with  as 
little  jar  as  possible  to  existing  order,  which  has  at  least  so  much  of  heaven  in  it  that  it  is  not 
chaos.  I  rejoice  in  the  President's  late  Message,  which  at  last  proclaims  the  Government  on 
the  side  of  fireedom,  justice,  and  sound  policy. 

As  I  write,  comes  the  news  of  our  disaster  at  Hampton  Roads.  I  do  not  understand  the  sn- 
pineness  which,  after  fair  warning,  leaves  wood  to  an  unequal  conflict  with  iron.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  have  the  right  on  our  side,  if  we  stick  to  the  old  flint-lock  of  tradition.  I  have  ob- 
served in  my  parochial  experience  {luxud  ignarus  maU)  that  the  Devil  is  prompt  to  adopt  the 
latest  inventions  of  destructive  warfare,  and  may  thus  take  even  such  a  three-decker  as  Bishop 
Butler  at  an  advantage.  It  is  curious,  that,  as  gunpowder  made  armour  useless  on  shore,  so 
armour  is  having  its  revenge  by  bafiling  its  old  enemy  at  sea,— and  that,  while  gunpowder 
robbed  land-warfare  of  nearly  all  its  picturesqueness  to  g^ive  even  greater  stateliness  and  sub- 
limity to  a  sea-fight,  armour  bids  fair  to  degrade  the  latter  into  a  squabble  between  two  iron- 
ahelled  turties. 

Yours,  with  esteem  and  respect, 

UOMEB  WlLBUB,  A.  M. 

P.  S.    I  had  wellnigh  forgotten  to  say  that  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  inclose  a  eommnnl- 
cation  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Mr.  Biglow. 
VOL.  IX.  88 
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I  SENT  you  a  menig^,  mj  firiens,  f  otiier  da^, 

To  tell  you  I  'd  nothin'  pertickler  to  say : 

'T  wuz  the  day  oar  new  nation  gut  kin'  o'  stillbom, 

So  't  wuz  my  pleasant  dooty  f  acknowledge  the  com, 

An'  I  see  clearly  then,  ef  I  did  n't  before, 

Thet  the  augur  in  inauguration  naeans  bore, 

I  need  n't  tell  you  thet  my  messige  wuz  written 

To  diffuse  correc'  notions  in  France  an'  Gret  Britten, 

An'  agin  to  impress  on  the  poppylar  mind 

The  comfort  an'  wisdom  o'  goin*  it  blind,  — 

To  say  thet  I  did  n't  abate  not  a  hooter 

O'  my  faith  in  a  happy  an'  glorious  futur*, 

£z  rich  in  each  soshle  an'  plidckle  bleasin' 

£z  them  thet  we  now  hed  the  joy  o'  possessin', 

With  a  people  united,  an'  longin'  to  die 

For  wut  we  call  their  country,  without  askin'  why, 

An'  all  the  gret  things  we  concluded  to  slope  for 

Ez  much  within  reach  now  ez  ever — to  hope  for. 

We  've  a31  o'  the  ellermUnts,  this  very  hour, 

Thet  make  up  a  fus'-class,  self-govemin'  power : 

We  've  a  war,  an'  a  debt,  an'  a  flag ;  an'  ef  this 

Ain't  to  be  inderpendunt,  why,  wut  on  airth  is  ? 

An'  nothin'  now  benders  our  takin'  our  station 

£z  the  freest,  enlightenedest,  civerlized  nation, 

Built  up  on  our  bran'-new  politickle  thesis 

Thet  a  Guv'mentfs  fust  right  is  to  tumble  to  pieces, — 

I  say  nothin'  benders  our  takin'  our  place 

£z  the  Tery  fus'-best  o'  the  whole  human  race, 

A-spittin'  tobacker  ez  proud  ez  you  please 

On  Victorj^'s  bes'  carpets,  or  loafin'  at  ease 

In  the  Tool'ries  front-parlor,  discussin'  affairs 

With  our  heels  on  the  backs  o'  Napoleon's  new  chain, 

An'  princes  a-mixin'  our  cocktails  an'  slings,  — 

Excep',  wal,  excep'  jest  a  very  few  things, 

Sech  ez  navies  an'  armies  an'  wherewith  to  pay, 

An'  gittin'  our  sogers  to  run  f  other  way, 

An'  not  be  too  over-pertickler  in  tryin' 

To  hunt  up  the  very  las'  ditches  to  die  in. 

Ther'  are  critters  so  base  thet  they  want  it  explained 
Jes'  wut  is  the  totle  amount  thet  we  've  gained, 
£z  ef  we  could  maysure  stupenjious  eyents 
By  the  low  Yankee  stan'ard  o'  dollars  an'  cents ; 
They  seem  to  forgit,  thet,  sence  last  year  revolyed. 
We  've  succeeded  in  gittin'  seceshed  an'  dissolved. 
An'  thet  no  one  can't  hope  to  git  thru  dissolootion 
'Thout  some  kin'  o'  strain  on  the  best  Constitootion. 
Who  asks  for  a  prospec'  more  flettrin'  an'  bright. 
When  fh>m  here  clean  to  Texas  it 's  all  one  &ee  fight  ? 
Hain't  we  rescued  from  Seward  the  gret  leadin'  featurs 
Thet  makes  it  wuth  while  to  be  reasonin'  creaturs  ? 
Hain't  we  saved  Habus  Coppers,  improved  it  in  fact, 
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By  suspencUn^  the  UnionistB  'stid  o*  the  Act  ? 

Ain't  die  laws  free  to  all  ?    Where  on  airth  eke  d'  ye  see 

Every  freeman  imprcmn'  his  own  rope  an'  tree  ? 

It 's  ne'ssary  to  take  a  good  confident  tone 

With  the  pubHe ;  bat  here,  jest  amongst  us,  I  own 

Things  looks  blacker  'n  thunder.    Ther*  's  no  use  denyin' 

We  're  clean  out  o*  money,  an'  'most  out  o*  lyin',  — 

Two  things  a  young  nation  cant  mennage  without, 

£f  she  wants  to  look  wal  at  her  fust  comin'  out ; 

For  the  fust  supplies  physickle  strength,  while  the  second 

Gives  a  morril  edvantage  thet  's  hard  to  be  reckoned : 

For  this  latter  I  'm  willin'  to  du  wut  I  can ; 

For  the  former  you  11  hev  to  consult  on  a  plan,  — 

Though  our  J^  want  (an'  this  pint  I  want  your  best  views  on) 

Is  plausible  paper  to  print  L  0. 17.8  on. 

Some  gennlemen  think  it  would  cure  all  our  cankers 

In  the  way  o'  finance,  ef  we  Jos'  hanged  the  bankers ; 

An*  I  own  the  proposle  "ud  square  with  my  views, 

£f  their  lives,  wus  n't  all  thet  we  'd  left  'em  to  lose. 

Some  say  thet  more  confidence  might  be  inspired, 

Efwe  voted  our  cities  an' towns  to  be  fired, — 

A  plan  thet  'ud  suttenly  tax  our  endurance, 

Coz  't  would  be  our  own  bills  we  should  git  for  th'  insurance ; 

But  cinders,  no  metter  how  sacred  we  thinlc  'em, 

Might  n't  strike  fhrrin  xninds  ez  good  sources  of  income. 

Nor  the  people,  perhaps,  would  n't  like  the  eclaw 

O'  bein'  all  turned  into  paytriots  by  law. 

Some  want  we  should  buy  all  the  cotton  an'  bum  it, 

On  a  pledge,  when  we  've  gut  thru  the  war,  to  return  it,  — 

Then  to  take  the  proceeds  an'  hold  them  tz  security 

For  an  issue  o'  bonds  to  be  met  at  maturity 

With  an  issue  o'  notes  to  be  paid  in  hard  cash 

On  the  fus'  Monday  foUerin'  the  'tamal  Allsmash : 

This  hez  a  safe  air,  an',  once  hold  o'  the  gold, 

IJd  leave  our  vile  plunderers  out  in  the  cold. 

An'  might  temp'  John  Bull,  ef  it  wam't  for  the  dip  he 

Once  gut  from  the  banks  o'  my  own  MasdssippL 

Some  think  we  could  make,  by  arrangin'  the  figgers, 

A  hendy  home-currency  out  of  our  niggers ; 

But  it  wun't  du  to  lean  much  on  ary  sech  stafi*. 

For  they  're  gittin'  tu  current  a'ready,  by  half. 

One  gennleman  says,  efwe  lef'  our  loan  out 

Where  Floyd  could  git  hdd  on  't,  he  'd  take  it,  no  doubt ; 

But 't  ain't  jes'  the  takin',  though  't  hez  a  good  look, 

We  mus'  git  sunthin'  out  on  it  arter  it 's  took. 

An'  we  need  now  more  'n  ever,  with  sorrer  I  own, 

Thet  some  one  another  should  let  us  a  loan, 

Sence  a  soger  wun't  fight,  on'y  jes'  while  he  draws  his 

Pay  down  on  tbb  nail,  for  the  best  of  all  causes, 

Thout  askin'  to  know  wut  the  quarrel 's  about,  — 

An'  once  come  to  thet,  why,  our  game  is  played  out 
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It  '8  ez  true  ez  thongh  I  should  n't  never  her  sud  it 
Thet  a  bitch  hez  took  place  in  our  system  o'  credit ; 
I  swear  it 's  all  right  in  my  speeches  an'  messiges, 
But  ther*  's  idees  afloat,  ez  ther*  is  about  sessiges : 
Folks  wun't  take  a  bond  ez  a  basis  to  trade  on, 
Without  nosin'  round  to  find  out  wnt  it 's  made  on, 
An'  the  thought  more  an'  more  thru  the  public  min'  crosses 
Thet  our  Treshry  hez  gut  'mos*  too  many  dead  bosses. 
Wut  's  called  credit,  you  see,  is  some  like  a  balloon, 
Thet  looks  while  it 's  up  'most  ez  hamsome  'z  a  moon, 
But  once  git  a  leak  in  't  an'  wut  looked  so  grand 
Caves  righ'  down  in  a  jiffy  ez  flat  ez  your  hand. 
Now  the  world  is  a  dreffle  mean  place,  for  our  sins, 
Where  ther*  ollus  is  critters  about  with  long  pins 
A-prickin'  the  globes  we  've  blowed  up  with  sech  care. 
An'  provin'  ther'  's  nothin'  inside  but  bad  air : 
They  're  all  Stuart  Millses,  poor-white  trash,  an'  sneaks, 
Without  no  more  chiwerlry  'n  Choctaws  or  Creeks, 
Who  think  a  real  gennleman's  promise  to  pay 
Is  meant  to  be  took  in  trade's  ornery  way; 
Them  fellers  an'  I  could  n'  never  agree ; 
They  're  the  nateral  foes  o'  the  Southun  Idee ; 
I  'd  gladly  take  all  of  our  other  resks  on  me 
To  be  red  o'  this  low4ived  polidkle  'con'my  I 

Now  a  dastardly  notion  is  gitfin'  about 

Thet  our  bUidder  is  bust  an'  the  gas  oozin'  out. 

An'  onless  we  c^  mennage  in  some  way  to  stop  it. 

Why,  the  thing  's  a  gone  coon,  an'  we  might  ez  wal  drop  it 

Brag  works  wal  at  fust,  but  it  ain't  jes'  the  thing 

For  a  stiddy  inves'ment  the  shiners  to  bring, 

An'  votin'  we  're  prosp'rous  a  hundred  times  over 

Wun't  change  bein'  starved  into  livin'  on  clover. 

Manassas  done  sunthin'  tow'rds  drawin'  the  wool 

O'er  the  green,  anti-slavery  eyes  o'  John  Bull : 

Oh,  toam't  it  a  godsend,  Jos'  when  sech  tight  fixes 

Wuz  crowdin'  us  mourners,  to  throw  double-sixes  I 

I  wuz  tempted  to  think,  an'  it  wuz  n't  no  wonder, 

Ther'  wuz  reelly  a  Providence, — over  or  under, — 

When,  all  packed  for  Nashville,  I  fust  ascertained 

From  the  papers  up  North  wut  a  victory  we  'd  gained. 

'T  wuz  the  time  for  difiusin'  correc'  views  abroad 

Of  our  union  an'  strength  an'  relyin*  on  God ; 

An',  fact,  when  I  'd  gut  thru  my  fust  big  surprise, 

I  much  ez  half  b'lieved  in  my  own  tallest  lies, 

An'  conveyed  the  idee  thet  the  whole  Southun  popperlace 

Wuz  Spartans  all  on  the  keen  jump  for  Thermopperiies, 

Thet  set  on  the  Lincolnites'  bombs  till  they  bust. 

An'  fight  for  the  priv'lege  o'  dyin'  the  fust ; 

But  Roanoke,  Bofort,  Millspring,  an'  th'e  rest 

Of  our  recent  stam-foremost  successes  out  West, 

Hain't  left  us  a  foot  for  our  swellin'  to  stand  on,  — 
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We  Ve  showed  too  macb  o'  wut  Baregard  calls  abandon^ 
For  all  our  Thermopperlies  (an'  it 's  a  marcy 
We  hain't  bed  no  more)  hev  ben  clean  vicy-varsy, 
An'  wut  Spartans  wuz  leP  when  the  battle  wuz  done 
Wuz  them  tbet  wuz  too  unambitious  to  run. 

Oh,  ef  we  bed  on'y  jes*  gut  Beecognition, 

Things  now  would  ha'  ben  in  a  different  position  1 

You  'd  ha'  bed  all  you  wanted :  the  paper  blockade 

Smashed  up  into  toothpicks,  —  unlimited  trade 

In  the  one  thing  tbet 's  needfle,  till  niggers,  I  swow, 

Hed  ben  tlucker  'n  provisional  sbinplasters  now,  — 

Quinine  by  the  ton  'ginst  the  shakes  when  they  seize  ye,  — 

Nice  paper  to  coin  into  C.  S.  A.  specie ; 

The  Toice  of  the  driyer  'd  be  heerd  in  our  land. 

An'  the  univarse  scringe,  ef  we  lifted  our  hand : 

Would  n't  thet  be  some  like  a  fulfillin'  the  prophecies, 

With  all  the  fus'  femlies  in  all  the  best  offices  ? 

'T  wuz  a  beautiful  dream,  an'  all  sorrer  is  idle, — 

But  ef  Lincoln  would  ha'  hanged  Mason  an'  Slidell  1 

They  ain't  o'  no  good  in  European  pellices, 

But  think  wut  a  help  they  'd  ha'  ben  on  their  gallowses ! 

They  'd  ha'  felt  they  wuz  truly  fulfillin'  their  mission, 

An',  oh,  how  dog-cheap  we  'd  ha'  gut  Beecognition  I 

But  somehow  another,  wutever  we  'ye  tried. 

Though  the  the'ry  's  fust-rate,  the  facs  vmrCt  coincide : 

Facs  are  contrary  'z  mules,  an'  ez  hard  in  the  mouth. 

An'  they  alius  hev  showed  a  mean  spite  to  the  South. 

Sech  bein'  the  case,  we  hed  best  look  about 

For  some  kin'  o'  way  to  slip  our  necks  out : 

Le'  's  vote  our  las'  dollar,  ef  one  can  be  found, 

(An',  at  any  rate,  votin'  it  bez  a  good  sound,)  — 

Le'  's  swear  thet  to  arms  all  our  people  is  fiyin', 

(The  critters  can't  read,  an'  wun't  know  how  we  're  lyin',)— 

Thet  Toombs  is  advancin'  to  sack  Cincinnater, 

With  a  rovin'  commission  to  pillage  an'  slarter, — 

Thet  we  've  throwed  to  the  winds  all  regard  for  wut 's  lawfle, 

An'  gone  in  for  sunthin'  promiscu'sly  awfle. 

Ye  see,  hitherto,  it 's  our  own  knaves  an'  fools 

Thet  we  've  used, — those  for  whetstones,  an'  f  others  ez  tools,— 

An'  now  our  las'  chance  is  in  puttin'  to  test 

The  same  kin'  o'  cajtle  up  North  an'  out  West. 

I But,  Gennlemen,  here  's  a  despatch  jes'  come  in 

Which  shows  thet  the  tide  's  begun  tumin'  agin,  — 
Gret  Comfedrit  success  I     Clumbus  eevacooated  I 
I  mus'  run  down  an'  hev  the  thing  properly  stated, 
An'  show  wut  a  triumph  it  is,  an'  how  lucky 
To  finlly  git  red  6*  thet  cussed  Kentucky,  — 
An'  how,  sence  Fort  Donelson,  winnin'  the  day 
Consists  in  triumphantly  gittin'  away. 
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REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


TU  SuUr$f  Liisjail,  and  other  Poemt,    By 
AuBRBT  DB  Verb.    London. 

Whatbvbb  Mr.  De  Vere  writes  is  wel- 
comed bj  a  select  audience.  Not  taking 
rank  among  the  (reat  masters  of  English 
poetry,  he  yet  possesses  a  genuine  poetic 
fiiculty  which  distinguishes  him  from  "  the 
small  harpers  with  their  glees  "  who  coun- 
terfeit the  true  gift  of  Nature.  In  refined 
and  delicate  sensibiUty,  in  puritj  of  feel- 
ing, in  elevation  of  tone,  there  is  no  Eng- 
lish writer  of  verse  at  the  present  daj  who 
surpasses  him.  The  fine  instinct  of  a  poet 
is  united  in  him  with  the  cultivated  taste 
of  a  scholar.  There  b  nothing  forced  or 
spasmodic  in  his  verse ;  it  is  the  true  ex- 
pression of  character  disciplined  bj  thought 
and  study,  of  fancy  quickened  by  ready 
sympathies,  of  feeling  deepened  and  calm- 
ed by  fiiith.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
English  poets  since  Wordsworth,  he  in- 
vests the  impressions  received  from  the 
various  aspects  of  Nature  with  moral  as- 
sociations, and  with  fine  spiritual  insight 
he  seeks  out  the  inner  meaning  of  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  earth.  No  one  describes 
more  truthfully  than  he  those  transient 
beauties  of  Nature  which  in  their  brief- 
ness and  their  exquisite  variety  of  change 
elude  the  coarse  grasp  of  the  common  ob- 
server, and  too  frequently  pass  half  unno- 
ticed and  unfelt  even  by  those  whose  tem- 
perament is  susceptive  of  their  inspiring 
influences,  but  whose  thoughts  are  occu- 
pied with  the  cares  and  business  of  living. 
But  it  is  especially  as  tlie  poet  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  Mr.  De 
Vere  presents  himself  to  us  in  this  last 
volume  ;  and  while,  consequently,  the  sub- 
ject and  treatment  of  many  of  the  poems 
contained  in  it  give  to  them  a  special  rath- 
er than  a  universal  interest,  the  patriotic 
spirit  and  the  fervor  of  faith  manifest  in 
them  appeal  powerfully  to  the  sympathies 
of  readers  in  other  countries  and  of  other 
creeds.  *' '  Inisfail  *  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  National  Chronicle,  cast  in  a  form 

partly  lyrical,  partly  narrative Its 

aim  is  to  record  the  past  alone,  and  that 
chiefly  as  its  chances  might  have  been 
sung  by  those  old  bards,  who,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  uttered  the  voice  which 


comes  fh>m  a  people's  heart"  In  this  a^ 
tempt  Mr.  De  Vere  has  had  an  uncommon 
measure  of  success.  The  strings  of  the 
Irish  harp  sound  with  the  cadences  of  fit- 
ting harmonies  under  his  hand,  as  he  sings 
of  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  of  Ireland,  of 
the  wild  storms  and  the  rare  sunshine  of 
her  pathetic  history,  —  as  he  denounces 
vengeance  on  her  oppressors,  or  blesses 
the  saints  and  the  heroes  who  have  made 
the  land  dear  and  beautifUl  to  its  children. 
The  key-note  of  the  series  of  poems  which 
form  this  poetic  chronicle  is  struck  in  the 
fine  verses  with  which  it  begins,  entitled 
"  History,"  and  of  which  our  space  allows 
us  to  quote  but  the  opening  stanza :  — 

"At  my  casement  I  sat  by  night,  while  the 
wind  far  ofi*  in  dark  valleys 

Yolominotui  gathered  and  grew,  and  waxing 
swelled  to  a  gale ; 

An  hour  I  heard  it,  or  more,  ere  yet  it  sobbed 
on  my  lattice : 

Far  off,  't  was  a  }*eople*s  moan;  hard  by, 
but  a  widow*B  wail. 

Atoms  we  are,  we  men:  of  the  myriad  sor- 
row around  us 

Our  littleness  httle  grasps;  and  the  selfish 
in  that  have  no  part: 

Yet  time  with  the  measureless  chain  of  a 
world-wide  mourning  hath  wound  us; 

History  but  counts  the  drops  as  they  fidl 
from  a  Nation's  heart*' 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  poems  in  the 
volume  is  that  called  "  The  Bard  Ethell," 
and  which  represents  tliis  bard  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  telling  in  his  old  age  of 
himself  and  his  country,  of  his  memories, 
and  of  the  wrongs  that  he  and  his  land  had 
alike  suffered :  — 

^  I  am  Ethell,  the  son  of  Conn ; 

Here  I  live  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;^ 
I  am  clansman  to  Brian,  and  servant  to 
none; 
Whom  I  hated,  I  hate ;  whom  I  loved,  lova 
still." 

Here  is  a  passage  firom  near  the  end  of 
this  poem :  — 

**  Ah  me,  that  man  who  Is  made  of  dust 
Should  have  pride  toward  God  I    'T  is  an 
angers  sin ! 
I  have  often  feared  lest  God,  the  All-Just, 
Should  bend  firom  heaven  and  sweep  earth 
clean, 
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Should  sweep  us  all  into  corners  and  holes. 
Like  dust  of  the  house-floor,  both  bodies  and 

souls; 
I  hftTe  often  feared  He  would  send  some 

wind 
In  wrathf  and  the  nation  wake  up  stone* 

bliBd! 
In  age  or  Tenth  we  have  all  wrought  ill.'* 

But  a  large  part  of  the  Tolmne  before 
na  is  made  up  of  poems  that  do  not  be- 
long to  this  Irish  series,  and  ^e  readers 
of  the  "Atlantic"  will  find  in  it  several 
pieces  which  the^  will  recognize  with  pleas- 
ure as  having  first  appeared  in  our  own 
pages,  and  which,  once  read,  were  not  to  be 
readily  forgotten.  Mr.  De  Yere  has  ex- 
pressed in  several  passages  his  warm  sym- 
patic Ui  our  national  affairs,  and  his  dear 
appreciation  of  the  great  cauae,  so  little  un- 
derstood abroad,  which  we  of  the  North 
are  engaged  in  upholding  and  maintaining. 
And  although  in  these  days  of  war  there 
i»  little  reading  of  poetry,  and  little  chance 
that  this  volume  will  find  the  welcome 
it  deserves  and  would  receive  in  quieter 
timea  in  America,  we  yet  trust  that  it  will 
meet  with  worthy  readers  among  those  who 
possess  their  souls  in  quietness  in  the  midst 
of  the  noise  of  arms^  and  to  such  we  hearti- 
]j  commend  it 


A  Book  about  Doctors,  By  J.  Cobdt  Jeaf- 
TRBBOif,  Author  of  "  Novels  and  Novel- 
ists," "Crewe  Rise,"  etc.,  etc.  New 
Xork:  Bodd  &  Carleton.    12mo. 

Mr.  Jmatfbmsov  is  not  usually  either  a 
brilliant  or  a  sensible  man  with  pen  in  hand, 
albeit  he  dates  from  "Rolls  Chambers, 
Chancery  Lane."  He  is  apt  to  select  slow 
coaches,  whenever  he  attempts  a  ride.  His 
"  Novels  and  Novelists  "  is  a  sad  move  in 
the  "deadly  lively"  direction,  and  his 
"  Crewe  Rise  "  has  not  risen  to  much  dis- 
tinction among  the  reading  crew.  In  those 
volumes  of  departed  rubbish  he  sinks  very 
low,  whenever  he  essays  to  mount ;  but  his 
dnlness  is  innoxious,  for  few  there  be  who 
can  say,  "  We  have  read  him."  His  "  Book 
about  Doctors  "  is  the  best  literary  venture 
be  has  yet  made.  It  is  not  a  dull  volume. 
The  anecdotes  so  industriously  collected 
keep  attention  alert,  and  one  feels  inclined 
to  applaud  Bir.  Jeaflf^son  as  the  leaves  of 
his  book  are  turned. 

Everything  about  Doctors  is  interesting. 


Here  are  a  few  Bible  verses  which  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  quote  in  conneotioa  with 
Mr.  Jeaffireson's  volume ;  — 

"Honor  a  physician  with  the  honor  due 
unto  him  for  the  uses  which  you  have  made 
of  him :  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him.'' 

"  For  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing,  and 
he  shall  receive  honor  of  the  king." 

"  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his 
head;  and  in  the  ti^it  of  great  men  he  shall 
be  in  admiration." 

"  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  out  of 
the  earth;  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor 


It  was  no  unwise  thing  hi  Mr.  JeafiVeson 
to  bring  so  many  noble  men  together,  as  it 
were  into  one  fiunily.  What  "  names  em- 
balmed "  one  meets  with  in  the  collecUon  I 
Here  are  Sydenham,  Qoldsmith,  Smollett, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  a  golden  line  of 
other  Doctors,  nearly  all  the  way  down  to 
our  own  time.  (Our  well-beloved  M.  D. 
[Monthly  Diamond]  contributor  is  too 
young  to  be  included.)  Keats  is  among 
the  worthies,  although  he  got  no  farther  into 
the  mysteries  than  the  apothecary's  coun- 
ter. Meeting  with  this  interesting  series 
of  splendid  medicine-men  leads  us  to  muse 
a  good  deal  about  the  Faculty,  and  to  re- 
read several  good  anecdotes  about  the  great 
symptom-watchers  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent day. 

When  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  asked  the 
great  Sydenham,  "  Prince  of  English  phy- 
sicians," what  he  would  advise  him  for. 
medical  reading,  he  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"Read  Don  Quixote,  Sir."  Sensible  and 
witty  old  man  I 

We  are  struck  with  the  cheerfhl  char- 
acter of  nearly  all  the  M.  D.s  mentioned 
in  the  volume,  and  are  constantly  remind- 
ed of  the  advice  we  once  read  of  an  old 
Doctor  to  a  young  one :  —  "  Moreover,  let 
me  tell  you,  my  young  doctor  ft-iend,  that 
a  cheerM  face,  and  step,  and  neckcloth, 
and  button-hole,  and  an  occasional  hearty 
and  kindly  joke,  a  power  of  executing  and 
setting  a-going  a  good  laugh,  are  stock  iu 
our  trade  not  to  be  despised." 

"  I  may  give  an  instance,"  says  the  same 
good-natured  physician,  "  when  a  joke  was 
more  and  better  than  itself.  A  comely 
young  wife,  the  '  cynosure '  of  her  circle, 
was  in  bed,  apparently  dying  from  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  of  the  throat,  an  in- 
accessible abscess  stopping  the  way;  sho 
could  swallow  nothing;  everything  had 
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been  tried.  Her  Mends  were  standing 
round  the  bed  in  misery  and  helplessness. 
*  Try  her  wi*  a  oompliment/  said  her  hus- 
band, in  a  not  uncomic  despair.  She  had 
genuine  humor,  as  well  as  he ;  and  as  phys- 
iologists know,  there  is  a  sort  of  mental 
tickling  which  is  beyond  and  above  con- 
trol, being  under  the  reflex  system,  and  in- 
stinctive as  well  as  sighing.  She  laughed 
with  her  whole  body,  and  burst  the  abscess, 
and  was  well." 

Mr.  Jeafiireson's  book  might  be  better, 
but  it  might  be  worse.  We  cannot  forgive 
him  for  his  "  Novels  and  Novelists  '*  and 
his  "  Crewe  Rise,"  two  works  which  go  far 
to  prove  their  author  a  person  of  indefati- 
gable incoherency ;  but  we  thank  him  for 
the  Industry  which  brought  together  so 
much  that  is  very  readable  about  Doctors. 


John  Brent,  By  Theodors  Winthrop, 
Author  of  "  Cecil  Dreeme."  Boston : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.    16mo. 

It  is  probable  that  we  have  not  yet  com- 
pletely appreciated  the  value  of  the  bright 
and  noble  life  which  a  wretched  Rebel  sharp- 
shooter extinguished  in  the  disastrous  fight 
of  Great  Bethel.  "  John  Brent "  is  a  book 
which  gives  us  important  aid  in  the  attempt 
to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  Win- 
throp's  character.  Its  vivid  pages  shine 
throughout  with  the  author's  brave  and 
tender  spirit.  "  Cecil  Dreeme  "  was  an 
embodiment  of  his  thoughts,  observations, 
and  imaginations;  "John  Brent"  shows 
us  the  inbred  poetry  and  romance  of  the 
roan  in  the  grander  form  of  action.  The 
scene  is  placed  in  the  wild  Western  plains 
of  America,  among  men  entirely  ^ree  from 
the  restraints  of  conventional  life ;  and  the 
book  has  a  buoyancy  and  brisk  vitality,  a 
dashing,  daring,  and  jubilant  vigor,  such 
as  we  are  not  accustomed  to  in  ordinary 
romances  of  American  life.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  is  the  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hero  ;  but  we  think  that  Winthrop  was  fUlly 
his  match  in  delicacy  and  intrepidity,  in 
manly  courage,  and  in  sweet,  instinctive 
tenderness.  As  to  style,  the  American  &r 
exceeds  the  Englishman.  A  certain  con- 
ventional artifice  and  dainty  afiectation 
clouded  the  clear  and  beautiful  nature  of 
Sidney,  when  he  wrote.  The  elaborate 
embroidery  of  thought,  the  stiff*  and  cum- 
brous Elizabethan  dress  of  language,  with 


all  its  ruffles  and  laces,  make  the  "Arca- 
dia" an  imperfect  exponent  of  Sidney's 
nature.  His  intense  thoughts,  delicate 
emotions,  and  burning  passions  are  half 
concealed  in  the  form  he  adopts  for  their 
expression.  But  Winthrop  is  as  fresh,  nat- 
ural, strong,  and  direct  in  his  language  as 
in  his  life.  He  used  words,  not  for  orna- 
ment, but  for  expression.  Every  phrase  is 
stamped  by  a  die  supplied  by  reflection 
or  feeling,  and  not  a  paragraph  in  "John 
Brent "  difi*ers  in  spurit  frt)m  the  practical 
heroism  which  urged  the  author  to  expose 
himself  to  certain  death  at  Great  Bethel. 
The  condensed,  lucid,  picturesque,  and 
sharp-cut  sentences,  flooded  with  will,  show 
the  nature  of  the  man, — a  man  who  an- 
nounced no  sentiments  and  principles  he 
was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  to  dis- 
seminate or  defend.  A  living  energy  of 
soul  glows  over  the  whole  book,  —  swift, 
fiery,  brave,  wholesome,  sincere,  impatient 
of  all  physical  obstacles  to  the  operation 
of  thought  and  affection,  and  eager  to  make 
stubborn  facts  yield  to  the  impatient  press- 
ure of  spiritual  purpose. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
plot  of  "  John  Brent,"  but  it  at  least  en- 
ables the  author  to  supply  a  good  frame- 
work for  his  incidents,  descriptions,  and 
characters.  The  plot  is  based  rather  on 
possibilities  than  probabilities ;  but  the  men 
and  women  he  depicts  are  thoroughly  nat- 
nnl.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any 
other  American  novel  which  furnishes  in- 
cidents that  can  compare  in  vigor  and  viv- 
idness with  some  of  the  incidents  in  this 
romance.  The  ride  to  rescue  Helen  Clith- 
eroe  from  her  kidnappers  is  a  masterpiece, 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  finest  passages 
of  Cooper  or  Scott.  The  fierce,  swift  black 
stallion,  "Don  Fulano,"  a  horse  superior 
to  any  which  Homer  has  immortalized,  is 
almost  the  hero  of  the  romance.  That 
Winthrop,  with  all  his  sympathy  with  the 
"  advanced  "  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
reformers  and  philanthropists  of  the  time, 
was  not  a  mere  prattling  and  scribbling 
sentimentalist,  is  proved  by  his  glorious 
idealization  of  this  magnificent  horse.  He 
raises  the  beast  into  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual sympathy  with  his  human  rider,  and 
there  is  a  poetic  justice  in  making  him  die 
at  last  in  an  attempt  to  f\irtiier  the  escape 
of  a  fugitive  slave. 

The  characterization  of  the  book  is  orig- 
inal    Gerrian,  Jake  Sbamberlain,  Arm- 
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strong,  Sizznnii  the  Monnon  preacher,  are 
absolutely  new  creations.  Hogh  Clither- 
oe  may  suggest  Dickens's  Skimpole  and 
Hawthorne's  Cliflbrd,  but  the  character  is 
deyeloped  under  entirely  new  drcumstan- 
oes.  As  for  Wade  and  Brent,  they  are 
persons  whom  we  all  recognize  as  the  old 
heroes  of  romance,  though  ^e  conditions 
under  which  they  act  are  changed.  Hel- 
en, the  heroine  of  the  stoiy,  is  a  more  pus- 
xling  cliaracter  to  the  critic;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  she  is  a 
new  development  of  womanhood.  The 
author  exhausts  all  the  resources  of  his 
genius  in  giving  a  "local  habitation  and  a 
name  "  to  this  fond  creation  of  his  imagi- 
nation, and  he  has  succeeded.  Helen 
CUtheroe  promises  to  be  one  of  those 
^  beings  of  the  mind  "  which  will  be  per- 
manently remembered. 

Heroism,  active  or  passive,  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  this  romance,  and  we  know  that 
the  author,  in  his  life,  illustrated  both 
phases  of  the  quality.  His  novels,  which, 
when  he  was  alive,  the  booksellers  refused 


to  publish,  are  now  passing  through  their 
tenth  and  twelfth  editions.  Everybody 
reads  "  CecU  Dreeme  "  and  "  John  Brent," 
and  everybody  must  catch  a  more  or  less 
vivid  glimpse  of  the  noble  nature  of  their 
author.  But  these  books  give  but  an  im- 
perfect expression  of  the  soul  of  Theodore 
Winthrop.  They  have  great  merits,  but 
they  are  still  rather  promises  than  per- 
formances. They  hint  of  a  genius  which 
was  denied  full  development  The  char- 
acter, however,  from  which  they  derive 
their  vitality  and  their  power  to  please, 
shines  steadily  through  all  the  imperfec- 
tions of  plot  and  construction.  The  nov- 
elist, after  all,  only  suggests  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  man;  and  the  man, 
though  dead,  will  keep  the  novels  alive. 
Through  them  we  can  commune  with  a 
rare  and  noble  spirit,  called  away  from 
earth  before  all  its  capacities  of  invention 
and  action  were  developed,  but  still  leav- 
ing brilliant  traces  in  literature  of  the  pow- 
ers it  was  denied  the  opportunity  adequate- 
ly to  unfold. 


FOREIGN  LITERA.TURE; 


To  keep  pace  with  the  productions  of 
foreign  literature  is  a  task  beyond  the  pos- 
sibiUties  of  any  reader.  The  bibliographi- 
cal journals  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain  weekly  present  such  copious  lists  of 
new  works,  that  a  mere  mention  of  only 
the  principal  ones  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves. 
However,  from  the  chaos  of  contemporary 
productions  it  is  our  intention  to  sift,  as 
far  as  lies  in  our  power,  such  works  as  may 
with  justice  be  stjled  repreaentcOive  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  produced.  Rang- 
ing in  this  introductory  article  through  the 
year  1861,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  few 
of  the  contributions  upon  Prench  literaiy 
history. 

Ko  .branch  of  letters  is  richer  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  that  in  which  the  writer, 
lajing  aside  all  thought  of  direct  creative- 
ness,  confines  himself  to  the  criticism  of 
the  works  of  the  past  or  present,  analyz- 
ing and  studying  the  influences  that  have 


been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  poet,  histo- 
rian, or  novelist,  anatomizing  literature 
and  resolving  it  into  its  elements,  pointing 
out  the  action  exercised  upon  thought  and 
expression  by  the  age,  and  seeking  the  ef- 
fects of  these  upon  society  and  politics  as 
well  as  upon  the  general  tastes  and  moral 
being  of  a  generation.  Methods  of  Vrit- 
ing  are  now  discussed  rather  than  put  in 
practice.  We  are  in  a  transition  age  more 
than  politically.  Creative  genius  seems 
to  be  resting  for  more  marked  and  perma- 
nent channels  to  be  formed ;  so  that,  though 
every  year  gives  birth  to  numberless  works 
in  every  branch  of  art,  original  production 
is  rarer  than  the  activity,  the  restlessness 
of  the  time  might  lead  us  to  expect 

In  no  country  has  literary  criticism  more 
life  than  in  France.  It  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  the  best  minds.  No  writer,  what- 
ever be  his  speciality,  thinks  it  derogato- 
ry to  give  long  and  elaborate  notices  in 
the  daily  press  of  new  books  or  new  edi- 
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tions  of  old  books.  Thus,  Sainte-BeuTe 
hi  the  "Moniteur/'  De  Sacy,  Sunt-Marc 
Oiiardin,  Philar^te  Ohasles,  Pr^TOSt-Ftoa- 
dol  in  tiie  "  Jooraal  des  IMbats,"  not  to 
mention  the  numerons  writers  of  the  "  Re- 
Tue  des  Denz  Mondes/'  the  "  Europ^enne/' 
and  the  "Nationale/'  Tie  with  each  other 
in  extracting  from  all  that  appears  what  is 
most  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 

M.  Sainte-Benre  maj  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  tiie  arowedlj  piT>fe88ional  critic.  What- 
ever he  maj  accomplish  as  the  historian 
of  Port-Boyal,  it  is  to  his  weekly  articles, 
informal  and  disconnected  as  they  are, 
that  he  owes  his  high  rank  among  Frendi 
authors.  These  "Canseries  du  Lundi" 
have  now  reached  the  fourteenth  Tolume.* 
In  the  last  we  find  the  same  easy  admi- 
ration, facility  of  approbation,  and  sup- 
pleness that  enable  him  to  praise  the 
**  Fanny  *'  of  Feydeau,  calling  it  a  poem, 
and  on  the  next  page  to  do  justice  to  the 
last  Yolume  of  Thiers's  "Consulate  and 
Empire,"  or  to  the  recent  publication  of 
the  Correspondence  of  Bufibn.  The  most 
important  articles  in  the  rolume  are  those 
on  Yauvenargues,  on  the  Abb6  de  MaroUes, 
and  on  Bonstetten. 

Of  quite  a  difierent  school  is  M.  Armand 
de  Pontmartin,  who,  under  the  titles  of 
"Causeries  du  Samedi,"  "Causeries  Lit- 
t^raires,"  etc.,  has  now  issued  over  a  doz- 
en volumes  touching  on  all  points  of  con- 
temporary letters,  often  very  severe  in  their 
strictures.  The  last,  "  Les  Semaines  Lit- 
t^raires,"  f  contains  notices  of  late  works  by 
Cousin,  About,  Quinet,  Laprade,  and  oth- 
ers, and  concludes  with  an  article  on  Scribe. 
Pontmartin  represents  the  Catholic  senti- 
ment in  literature.  He  measures  every- 
thing as  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  Legiti- 
macy and  Ultramontanism.  His  works  are 
a  continual  defence  of  the  Bourbons  and 
the  Pope.  Modem  democracy  he  cannot 
pardon.  Without  seeking  to  deny  the  ex- 
cesses and  shortcomings  of  his  own  party, 
he 'finds  an  explanation  for  all  in  the  level- 

*  Cauteries  du  LimidL  Par  C.  A.  Sainte- 
BeuvQ,  de  PAcad^inie  Franpaise.  Tome  Qoa- 
toEzi^me.  Pans:  Gamier  Fr^res.  12mo.  pp. 
480. 

t  Lts  Semaines  LUUraires,  Trobi^me  S6rie 
des  Causeries  Litt^raires.  Par  Armand  de 
Pontmartin.  Paris:  Michel L^vyFr 4 res.  12mo. 
pp.  304. 


ling  tendencies  of  the  age.  He  cannot  he 
too  severe  on  the  first  French  Bevolution 
and  its  results.  "  In  letters,"  he  tells  us, 
^'it  has  led  to  materialism  and  anardiy, 
while  the  Bourbons  personify  for  France 
pe«ce,  glory,"  etc 

Pontmartin  is  an  able  representative  of 
the  side  he  has  taken.  He  believes  in  and 
ably  defends  those  heroes  of  literature  so 
well  characterized  as  "Prophets  of  the 
Past,"  Chateaubriand,  De  Bonald,  and  J. 
de  Maistre.  His  special  objects  of  antip- 
athy are  writers  like  Michelet  and  Quinet, 
pamphleteers  like  About,  and  critics  like 
Sainte-BeuYo. 

The  last  he  cannot  pardon  for  his  work 
on  Chateaubriand,*  published,  in  ^e  early 
part  of  the  year  1861.  The  time  is  past  for 
giving  a  fuller  account  of  this  remarkable 
production  of  the  historian  of  Port-BoyaL 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  though  it  deals  in 
very  small  criticism  indeed,  though  its  aur 
thor  seems  to  have  made  it  his  task  to  sum 
up  all  the  weaknesses  of  one  the  prestige 
of  whose  name  fills,  in  France  at  least,  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  yet  there  exists 
no  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  literature  under  the  first  Empire. 
It  has  been  called  "  a  work  no  one  would 
wish  to  have  written,  yet  which  is  read  by 
all  with  exquisite  pleasure."  Nothing  could 
be  .truer. 

"  Chateaubriand  and  his  Literary  Group 
under  the  Empire  "  is  a  course  of  twenty- 
one  lectures  delivered  by  Sainte-Beuve  at 
Id^ge,  whither  he  repaired  soon  after  the 
Bevolution  of  1848  broke  out  in  Paris. 
Fragments  of  the  work  appeared  in  the 
"  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  among  oth- 
ers the  paper  on  ChSnedoll^,  which  forms 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  second 
division.  In  this  are  to  be  found  several 
original  letters,  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  casting  much  new  light  on  the  life 
of  that  unfortunate  poet 

Of  more  general  interest,  however,  are 
the  pages  on  Chateaubriand  himself.  It 
was  the  late  of  this  writer  to  be  fiattered 
beyond  measure  in  his  lifetime,  and  now 
come  the  first  judgments  of  posterity,  which 
deals  with  him  no  less  harshly  than  it  has 

*  Chatecutbriand  ei  son  Groupe  lAUiraire  sous 
VEnqrire.  CoursprofessdiiLi^ge  en  1848-1849, 
par  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  de  TAcad^mie  Fran- 
^aise.  Paris:  Gamier  Fr&res.  S  vob.  8vo. 
pp.  410, 457. 
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alietdj  began  to  deal  with  another  idol  of 
^  the  French  people,  B^ranger.  Sainte-Beu?e 
haa  constituted  himself  judge,  rerersing 
eren  his  own  adulatorj  articles,  as  they 
may  be  read  in  the  earlier  rolumes  of  the 
"  Causeries."  It  is  at  best  an  ungrateful 
task  to  dissect  a  reputation  in  the  way 
in  which  we  find  it  done  in  the  present 
work.  It  must  seem  strange  to  many  a 
reader  that  the  rery  man  who  in  early  life 
could  utter  such  sweet  flattery,  who  long 
was  the  foremost  to  bear  incense,  should 
now  consider  it  his  duty  "  to  seek  the  foot 
of  clay  beneath  the  splendid  drapery,  and  to 
replace  about  the  statue  the  aromas  of  the 
sanctuary  by  the  perfumes  of  the  boudoir." 
In  spite  c^  this,  "  Chateaubriand  and  his 
Literary  Group  *'  must  be  ranked  among 
the  mostremarkable  of  literary  biographies. 
Here  the  oritic  gives  fldl  sc&pe  to  his  incli- 
nation for  minute  analysis  \  the  history  of 
the  author  of  ''  Ken^"  explains  his  works, 
and  these  in  turn  are  made  to  tell  his  life, 
—that  life  so  full  of  love  of  effect,  and  con- 
stant painstaking  to  seem  rather  than  to 
be.  Eiren  in  his  religious  sentiments  the 
author  of  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity  "  ap- 
pears lukewarm,  not  to  say  more. 

In  comprehensire  works  on  literary  liis- 
tory  France  is  £u*  from  being  as  rich  as 
Germany.  Beyond  the  native  literature 
little  has  been  accomplished ;  and  even  in 
this,  works  of  importance  may  be  count- 
ed on  the  fingers.  The  past  year  taw 
the  conclusion  of  Nisard's  work,  the  most 
oomprehensive  history  of  French  litera- 
ture. The  fourth  volume*  is  devoted 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  concludes 
with  a  few  general  chapters  on  the  nine- 
teenth. 

The  work  of  M.  Gerusez,  "  History  of 
French  Literature  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Revolution,"  t  although  it  had  the  honor 
of  being  considered  worthy  of  the  prix  Go- 
bert  by  the  French  Academy,  is  &r  from 
sataafying  the  requirements  of  general  lit- 
erary history.    It  may  rather  be  consider- 

*  Hlttoire  de  la  LdtUratwre  Franqaitt,  Par 
D.  Niflardf  de  TAcad^mie  Fran^aise,  Inspec- 
tenr-G^n^ral  de  rEnseignement  Sup^riear. 
Tome  Quatrieme.  Paris:  Firmin  DidotFr^res, 
Fils,  et  Cie.    8vo.    pp.  584. 

t  BiakAre  de  la  Lit^ature  FranqaUe,  depms 
$et  OriffUusJtuqtf^  la  lUvoUUion,  Par  Eugene 
Gerqsex.  Paris:  DidieretCie.  Svols.  Svo. 
pp.  488,  507. 


ed  a  systematic  series  of  essays,  begin- 
ning with  the  **  Chansons  de  Geste,"  anar 
lyzing  several  poems  of  the  cycle  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  followed  by  successive  inde- 
pendent chapters  on  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  modem  times  down 
to  the  Bevolution.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1869  M.  Gerusez  published  a  "  His- 
tory of  Literature  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 1789-1800."  This  also  obtained  a 
prize  from  the  Academy, — much  more 
deservedly,  we  think,  than  the  last  pro- 
duction, when  we  consider  the  interest  he 
cast  over  the  literary  efforts  of  a  period 
much  more  marked  by  action  than  by  ar- 
tistic productiveness  of  any  kind.  The 
German  writer  Schmid^Weiszenfels  in  the 
same  year  issued  a  work  with  the  pre- 
tentious title,  "  History  of  the  Revolution- 
Literature  of  France."*  This  is  little  more 
than  a  declamatory  production,  wanting  in 
what  is  most  characteristic  of  the  German 
mind,  original  research.  The  "Literary 
History  of  the  National  Convention,"  t  by 
E.  Maron,  is  devoted  more  to  politics  than 
to  letters. 

To  return  to  the  volumes  of  M.  Gerusez. 
It  is  rather  a  sign  of  poverty  in  general  lit- 
erary history,  that  detached  sketches,  with 
little  connection  beyond  their  chronologi- 
cal order,  should  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  the  prize  and  the  praises  awarded  to 
them.  However,  though  lacking  in  com- 
prehensive views  such  as  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  an  author  who  attempts  to 
portray  the  rise,  growth,  and  full  expan- 
sion of  a  literature,  the  work  of  M.  Gerusez 
may  be  perused  with  pleasure  and  profit 
by  the  student.  It  is  clear  and  satisfactory 
in  the  details.  Thus,  the  pages  devoted  to 
the  writers  of  the  "  Encyclopedic,"  though 
few,  may  vie  with  any  that  have  been  writ- 
ten to  set  in  their  true  light  men  whose  in- 
fluence was  so  great  on  the  generation  that 
succeeded  them.  If  impartiality  consisted 
in  always  steering  in  the  juste-milieu,  M. 
Gerusez  would  be  the  most  impartial  of 
historians.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  a  good  book,  regretting  only  tliat  he 
has  gone  no  farther. 

♦  GeacMchte  dtr  Franzdm$chm  Revolution*- 
LiieraUWy  178^1795.  Von  Scbmidt-Weiazen- 
fels.  Prague:  Kober  und  Markgrafl  8vo. 
pp.  395. 

t  Histoire  LUteraire  de  la  Convention  Na- 
UonaU,  Par  Engine  Maron.  Paris:  Poolet- 
lialassis  et  De  Boise.    12mo.    j^.  859. 
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Far  otherwise  is  it  with  M.  Saint-Marc 
Girardin.  The  eloquent  Sorbonne  profess- 
or has  seen  his  fame  increase  with  every 
new  Tolume  of  his  "  Course  of  Dramatic 
Literature."  We  hare  now  the  fourth  vol- 
ume.* "A  Course  of  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture " ; — it  is  more.  It  is  the  history  of 
the  expression  of  Passion  among  the  an- 
cients and  the  modems,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  drama.  The  present  volume, 
as  well  as  the  third,  published  several 
years  ago,  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
Love  as  expressed  in  different  ages  and 
by  different  nations,  under  the  two  divis- 
ions of  U Amour  Inginu  and  V Amour  Con- 
jugal* 

The  first  he  had  studied  in  the  authors 
of  antiquity  in  his  third  volume,  begin- 
ning in  this  with  the  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  in  Apuleius;  then  following  up, 
through  the  modems,  the  expression  of 
Ligenuous  Love  in  ComeiUe,  La  Fontaine, 
S^daine,  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Mil- 
ton, Gessner,  Voss,  Andr^  Ch^nier,  and 
Chateaubriand.  For  the  last  he  finds  more 
blame  than  praise.  Indeed,  this  effect- 
seeking  writer,  with  all  his  genius,  seemed 
less  fitted  than  any  one  to  express  the  nat- 
ural and  spontaneous.  His  Atala,  who 
charms  us  so  at  the  first  reading,  deals  in 
studied  emotions.  As  to  Ken^,  his  is  the 
vain  sentimentality  parading  its  own  im- 
potency  for  higher  feelings,  a  virtual  boast- 
ing of  want  of  soul,  —  the  sickly  dissatis- 
faction of  Werther,  without  his  passion  for 
an  excuse.  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin  then 
follows  up  his  subject  through  later  au- 
thors, even  in  Madame  George  Sand  and 
in  Madame  l^mile  de  Girardin.  He  is  par- 
ticularly severe  upon  Lamartlne,  that  poet 
"  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  seemed 
best  to  express  love  as  our  century  under- 
stands it,"  but  who  in  Raphael  and  Gra- 
ziella  destroyed,  by  disclosing  too  much, 
the  power  of  his  "  Meditations  Po^tiques." 

On  Conjugal  Love  the  classic  models  are 
first  consulted,  —  (Enone,  Evadne,  Medea, 
—  these  characters  being  followed  through 
the  delineation  of  modem  dramatists.  We 
know  of  no  more  exquisite  criticism  than 
the  pages  devoted  to  Griseldis.    Analyzing 

•  Court  de  lAtUratwe  Dramatique.  Par 
Saint-Marc  Girardin,  de  T  Acad^mie  Fran^aise, 
Professeur  h  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  Paris, 
Membre  du  Conseil  Imperial  de  rinstruction 
Pnblique.  Tome  IV.  Paris:  Charpentier. 
12mo.    pp.  486. 


the  accounts  of  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  and 
Perault,  our  author  concludes  with  the 
play  of  "Munck  Bellinghausen."  The 
last  chapters,  on  "Love  and  Duty,"  are 
among  the  most  eloquently  written  in  the 
volume.  For  style,  M.  Saint-Marc  Gi- 
rardin is  second  to  no  living  author  of 
France. 

In  this  course  we  find  an  evident  predi- 
lection for  the  models  of  antiquity.  When 
a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the 
ancients  and  the  modems,  we  feel  pretty 
certain  of  the  result  before  the  writer  has 
proceeded  very  far.  Not  that  we  ever 
find  a  systematic  idolizing  of  all  that  is 
classic  merely.  Par  fix)m  it.  Modem 
writers  are  not  neglected.  In  this  particu- 
lar a  genuine  service  is  done  to  critical 
literature.  It  often  seems  as  if  literary 
lecturers  and  historians  were  attacked  by 
an  aesthetic  presbyopy.  For  them  the  pres- 
ent age  never  produces  anything  worth 
even  a  passing  remark.  The  masterpieces 
they  notice  must  be  old  and  time-honored. 
Not  so  in  the  present  studies  on  the  pas- 
sions. Ponsard  finds  his  place  side  by  side 
with  older  names.  After  an  appreciative 
notice  of  the  Lucretia  of  Livy,  we  find 
a  comment  on  the  Lucretia  which  may 
have  been  played  the  week  before  at  the 
Th^tre  Fran9ais.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  ser- 
vice done  to  contemporary  letters,  when  a 
master-critic  tums  his  thoughts  to  works 
which,  if  they  do  not  hold  the  first  rank, 
yet,  by  the  talent  of  their  authors  and  the 
nature  of  their  subjects,  have  attracted  all 
eyes  for  a  time.  Such  are  the  writings  of 
Madame  George  Sand.  Of  these,  "  An- 
dr^,"  " La  Mare  au  Diable,"  and  "La  Pe- 
tite Fadette  "  are  reviewed  with  praise  in 
the  work  under  consideration,  while  the 
force  of  criticism  is  expended  on  "Indi- 
ana," "Lelia,"  and  "  Jacques." 

Whatever  claims  the  academician  Vic- 
tor de  Laprade  may  have  to  poetic  talent, 
he  certainly  sinks  below  mediocrity  when 
he  attempts  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
the  art  he  practises.  Since  it  has  been 
his  good-fortune  to  be  numbered  among 
the  illustrious  Forty  he  has  several  times 
attempted  literary  criticism,  but  never  so 
extensively  as  in  his  last  work,  "  Ques- 
tions d'Art  et  de  Morale."*     This  is  a 

*  Questions  ctArt  et  de  Morale,  Par  Victor 
de  Laprade,  de  TAcad^mie  Fnuifaise.  Paris: 
Didier  et  Cie.    8vo. 
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•eries  of  discnniTe  essayfl,  a  few  upon  art 
in  general,  the  greater  part,  however,  re- 
stricted to  letters ;  the  whole  written  in  a 
poetic  prose  not  without  a  certain  charm, 
but  wearisome  for  continuous  reading. 

The  object  of  M.  de  Laprade  is  to  de- 
fend what  he  calls  "  Spiritualism  in  Art." 
He  wages  an  unrelenting  war  against  the 
modem  school  of  Kealism.  It  is  not  the  rep- 
resentation of  yisible  Nature  that  the  artist 
must  seek ;  his  aim  must  be  "  the  represen- 
tation of  the  invisible."  He  grows  elo- 
quent when  he  develops  his  favorite  theo- 
ries, and  always  succeeds  in  interesting 
when  he  applies  them  successively  to  all 
the  arts.  As  to  the  author's  political  opin- 
ions, he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  them. 
His  work  is  an  outcry  against  equality 
and  universal  suffrage.  He  traces  the 
apathy  of  poetic  creativeness  in  France  to 
the  sovereignty  usurped  everywhere  "  by 
the  inferior  elements  of  intelligence  in  the 
State."  He  seems  to  think,  that,  as  hu- 
manity grows  older,  art  &Ils  from  its  divine 
ideal.  Of  contemporary  architecture,  he 
■ays  that  it  can  produce  nothing  original 
save  railroad  depots  and  crystal  palaces. 
"  A  glass  architecture  is  the  only  one  that 
fully  belongs  to  our  age."  Music,  the 
"vaguest  and  most  sensuous  of  all  the 
arts,"  he  regards  as  tlie  art  of  the  present. 
The  religious  worship  of  the  future  ap- 
pears to  him  "  a  symphony  with  a  thou- 
sand instruments  executed  imder  a  dome 
of  gUss." 

As  to  the  purely  literary  essays  of  M. 
de  Laprade,  they  may  be  read  both  with 
more  pleasure  and  more  profit  than  those 
in  which  he  attempts  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ples of  sBsthetics.  "  French  Tradition  in 
Literature,"  and  "  Poetry,  and  Industrial- 
ism," are  full  of  suggestive  thoughts,  and, 
coming  in  the  latter  half  of  the  volume, 
make  us  forget  the  pretentious  nature  of 
the  first. 

M.  Gustave  Merlet  is  a  more  modest 
opponent  of  some  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
age.  He  presents  his  first  book  to  the  pub- 
lic under  the  title,  ''R^alisme  et  Fantai- 
sie,"  ♦  earnestly  and  loyally  attacking  the 
two  extremes  of  literature. 

Two  styles  of  writing,  diametrically  op- 
posed in  every  particuUr,  have  of  late  years 

*  Le  BeaHsme  et  la  FantaUie  dans  la  LiUi- 
raUtre.  Par  Gustave  Merlet.  Paris:  Didier 
et  Cie.    12mo.    pp.  43L 


flourished  in  the  lighter  productions  of 
France.  Some  there  are  who  would  seek 
to  incarnate  in  letters  Nature  as  it  is,  with- 
out adornings,  without  ideal  additions.  The 
cry  of  the  upholders  of  this  doctrine  is: 
Truth  in  art,  war  against  the  freaks  of  the 
imagination  that  colors  all  in  unreal  tints. 
The  writers  who  have  adopted  such  senti- 
ments have  been  termed  "  Realists,"  much 
to  their  dissatisfaction.  Balzac  was  the 
greatest  of  them.  Champfleury  may  be 
called  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
system.  There  is  a  certain  force,  a  &lse 
air  of  truth,  in  this  daguerreotype  process 
of  writing,  that  seduces  at  first  sight.  When 
a  man  of  some  genius,  as  Gustave  Flaubert 
in  "  Madame  Bovary,"  undertakes  to  paint 
Nature,  he  sets  details  otherwise  revolting 
in  such  relief  that  the  very  novelty  and 
boldness  of  the  attempt  put  us  off  our 
gimrd,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  admitting 
as  beauties  what,  after  all,  are  only  audaci- 
ties. 

The  other  extreme  into  which  the  liter- 
ature of  the  day  in  France  has  fallen  is  an 
excess  of  fancy.  A  writer  like  Ars^ne 
Houssaye  will  write  his  "King  Voltaire  " 
or  his  "  Madam^  de  Pompadour,"  or  Cape- 
figue  his  "  Madame  de  la  Valli^re,"  in  which 
tlie  judgment  seems  to  have  been  set  aside, 
and  historical  facts  accumulated  in  some 
opium-dream  are  strangely  woven  into  a 
narrative  representing  reality,  with  about 
as  much  truth  as  Oriental  arabesques,  or 
the  adornings  of  richly  wrought  tapestry. 
This  extreme  is  even  more  dangerous  than 
the  former,  for  it  makes  of  letters  a  mere 
plaything,  and  recommends  itself  to  many 
by  its  very  faults.  Paradox  and  overdrawn 
scenes  usurp  the  place  of  the  real.  The 
world  presented  by  the  exclusive  worship- 
pers of  fency  is  little  better  than  that 
"Pompadour"  style  of  painting  in  which 
the  carnation-tipped  cheeks  of  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  take  the  place  of  a  too 
healthy  Rubens-like  portraiture.  There 
are  dainty,  well-trimmed  Umbs,  with  pret- 
ty blue  favors  tied  about  theur  necks,  just 
like  drogues  and  bonbong.  As  we  wander 
among  those  opera -swains  in  silk  hose 
and  those  shepherdesses  in  satin  bodices, 
their  perfumes  tire  and  nauseate,  till  we 
fairly  wish  for  a  good  breeze  wafted  from 
some  farm-yard,  reconciled  in  a  measure  to 
the  extravagances  of  the  so-called  "  school 
of  Nature." 

M.  Merlef  s  subject,  it  may  be  seen,  is 
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of  interest  merelj'  to  the  student  of  the 
Utet t  French  literature.  A  more  compre- 
hensire  studj  would  not  hare  been  out  of 
place  in  his  rolnme.  To  those  who  tdaj 
be  interested  in  writers  like  Murger,  Fey- 
dean,  Houssaje,  and  Bri&ut,  the  book  is  fhU 
of  interesting  matter.  To  the  general  read- 
er it  maj  be  of  ralne  as  characterizing 
with  fidelity  some  of  the  tendencies  of 
French  thought 

We  must  not  omit  mentioning  a  work 
published  in  Germany  on  the  "  Literature 
of  the  Second  Empire  since  the  Gmp  (T^^tat 
of  the  Second  of  December,  1862."*  The 
nature  of  thb  sketch  could  almost  be  predi- 
cated with  certainty  from  the  state  of  feel- 
ing towards  France  in  the  capital  in  which 
it  was  issued,  and  the  encomiums  it  re- 
ceived from  the  Prussian  political  press. 
The  author,  William  Reymond,  who  has 
proved  himself  no  mean  critic  in  some  of 
his  former  essays  upon  the  modem  produc- 
tions of  France,  addresses  himself  almost 
exclusirely  to  a  German  public.  His 
work,  as  he  himself  seemed  to  fear,  is  not 
calculated  for  the  taste  of  Paris,  even  if  it 
were  considered  unobjectionable  there  on 
the  score  of  the  political  strictures  that  are 
introduced,  whether  in  the  discussion  of 
the  last  play  or  in  the  analysis  of  the  last 
volume  of  poems. 

The  truth  is,  M.  Reymond,  with  much 
apparent  praise,  very  nearly  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  second  Empire  has  no 
literature,  and  very  little  philosophy  is 
granted  to  it  in  the  chapter,  "  What  re- 
mains of  Philosophy  in  France."  The 
Kovel  and  the  Theatre  fiire  little  better  at 
his  hands.  He  has  literally  made  a  police 
investigation  of  what  is  most  objectionable 
in  French  letters,  citing  now  and  then  some 
great  name,  but  dwelling  with  complacen- 
cy on  what  is  deserving  of  censure.  The 
influence  of  France,  and  of  Paris  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  tastes  of  the  Continent,  irri- 
tates him.  He  seeks  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  the  venality  of  letters  and  Uie  gen- 
eral debasement  of  character  and  of  talent 
that  are  prevalent  in  that  capital.  Such 
is  the  spirit  of  these  "iltudes."  The  au- 
thor has,  unfortunately,  not  to  seek  far  for 
a  practical  corroboration  of  his  theory, 

*  .Etudes  tur  la  LUtdrature  du  Second  Empire 
FranqaiSy  depuit  It  Coup  d'Jjtat  du  deux  JM' 
eembre.  Par  William  Re3rmond.  Berlin :  A. 
Charisius.    12mo.    pp.  227. 


though  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Out 
yenea  he  quotes  as  characteristic  are  ftr 
from  being  so.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  IL 
Beymond  has  rather  sought  out  the  blem- 
ishes. He  has  found  many,  we  admit  His 
readers  will  thank  him  for  his  clever  ex- 
position of  them,  satisfied  in  many  cases 
to  accept  the  results  he  presents,  without 
feeling  inclined  to  make  such  a  personal  in- 
vestigation into  the  lower  regions  of  letters. 

"  The  Political  and  Literary  History  of 
the  Press  in  France,"  •  by  Eug^e  Hatin, 
is  now  concluded.  As  early  as  1846,  this 
author  published  a  small  work,  "  Histoire 
du  Journal  en  France."  Shice  that  time 
he  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  French  journalism.  Though  lib- 
eral in  his  views,  he  is  not  in  &vor  of  un- 
limited Uberty  of  the  press.  He  beUeves 
it  to  be  the  interest  of  society  that  a  curb 
should  be  put  on  its  excesses.  "  What  we 
must  hope  for  b  a  liberty  that  may  have 
full  power  for  good,  but  not  for  evil." 

The  two  volumes  published  in  1861  con- 
tain the  history  of  journalism  during  <he 
latter  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  under 
the  first  Empire,  the  Restoration,  and  the 
Government  of  July.  The  work  may  be 
said  to  conclude  with  1848,  as  less  than 
twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  twelve 
years  following.  Li  this,  however,  the 
writer  has  done  all  he  could  be  expected 
to  do.  This  is  no  time  for  the  candid  his- 
torian to  utter  his  thoughts  of  the  present 
r^ime  in  France.  Since  the  fiital  decree 
of  tlie  17th  of  February,  1852,  the  press 
has  had  only  so  much  of  life  as  the  present 
sovereign  has  thought  fit  to  grant  it  Then 
it  was  that  a  representative  of  the  people 
uttered  the  words,  —  "  We  must  overthrow 
the  press,  as  we  have  overthrown  the  bar- 
ricades." Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
National  Assembly,  —  not  understanding, 
that,  when  it  struck  at  such  an  ally,  it  de- 
stroyed itself.  And,  indeed,  it  was  but  a 
short  time  before  the  tribune  shared  the 
fate  of  journalism.  Better  things  had  been 
hoped  on  the  accession  of  the  present  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  been  realized. 

*  EUtoire  Politique  et  UiUraire  dt  laPretse 
en  France.  Avec  one  Introdaction  Historiqae 
sur  les  Origines  da  Journal  et  la  Bibliographie 
G^n^rale  des  Joamaux,  depais  leur  Origine. 
Par  Eugene  Hatin.  Paris :  Poolet-Malassis  et 
De  Boise.    8  vols.    12mo. 
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Compiled  and  arranged  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  By  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward Simpson,  U.  S.  Navy.  Second  Edition, 
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Round."  By  Charles  Dickens.  Philadelphia. 
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MAN  UNDER  SEALED  ORDERS. 


A  VESSEL  of  war  leaves  its  port,  but 
DO  one  on  board  knows  for  what  object, 
nor  whither  it  is  bound.  It  is  a  secret 
Goremment  expedition.  As  it  sets  out, 
a  number  of  documents,  careMly  sealed, 
are  put  id  charge  of  the  commander,  in 
which  ail  his  instructions  are  contained. 
When  &r  away  from  his  sOTereign,  these 
are  to  be  the  authority  which  he  must 
obey;  as  he  sails  on  in  the  dark^  these 
are  to  be  the  lights  on  the  deep  by  which 
be  most  steer.  They  provide  for  every 
stage  (^  the  way.  They  direct  what  ports 
to  approach  and  what  ports  to  avoid, 
what  to  do  in  different  seas,  what  va- 
riation to  make  in  certain  contingencies, 
and  what  acts  to  perform  at  certain  op- 
portunities. Each  paper  of  the  series 
forbids  the  opening  of  the  next  until  its 
own  directions  have  been  fulfilled;  so 
that  no  one  can  see  beyond  the  imme- 
diate point  for  which  he  is  making. 

The  wide  ocean  is  before  that  ship, 
and  a  wider  mystery.  But  in  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  as  the  strange  cruise  pro- 
ceeds, its  course  begins  to  tell  upon  the 
chart  The  zigzag  line,  like  obscure 
chirography,  has  an  intelligible  look,  and 


seems  to  spell  out  intimations.  As  or- 
der af\er  order  is  opened,  those  sibyl 
leaves  of  the  cabin  commence  to  proph- 
esy, glimpses  multiply,  surmises  come 
quick,  and  shortly  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany more  than  suspect,  from  the  ac- 
cumulating doia  behind  them,  what  must 
be  their  destination,  and  the  mission  they 
have  been  sent  to  accomplish. 

People  are  beginning  to  imagine  that 
the  career  of  the  human  race  is  some- 
thing like  this.  There  is  a  fast-growing 
conviction  that  man  has  been  sent  out, 
from  the  first,  to  fulfil  some  inexplicable 
purpose,  and  that  he  holds  a  Divine 
commission  to  perform  a  wonderful  work 
on  the  earth.  It  would  seem  as  if  his 
marvellous  brain  were  the  bundle  of 
mystic  scrolls  on  which  it  is  written,  and 
within  which  its  terms  are  hid, — and  as  if 
his  imperishable  soul  were  the  great  seal, 
bearing  the  Divine  image  and  superscrip- 
tion, which  attests  its  Ahnighty  original. 

This  commisdon  is  yet  obscure.  It  has 
so  far  only  gradually  opened  to  him,  for 
be  is  sailing  under  sealed  orders.  He  is 
still  led  on  from  point  to  point  But  the 
farther  he  goes,  and  the  more  his  past  gath* 
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era  behind  him,  the  better  is  he  able  to 
imagine  what  mutt  be  before  him.  His 
chart  18  every  day  getting  more  fall  of 
amazing  indications.  He  b  beginning  to 
feel  about  him  the  increasing  press  of 
some  Providential  design  that  has  been 
permeating  and  moulding  age  after  age, 
and  to  discover  that  he  has  been  all 
along  unconsciously  prosecuting  a  secret 
nussion.  And  so  it  comes  at  last  that 
everything  new  takes  that  look ;  every  ev- 
olution of  mind,  every  addition  to  knowl- 
edge, every  discovery  of  truth,  every  nov- 
el achievement  appearing  like  the  break- 
ing of  seals  and  opening  of  rolls,  in  the 
peHbrmance  of  an  inexhaustible  and 
mysterious  trust  that  has  been  committed 
to  his  hands. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  col- 
lect together  some  of  these  facts  and  in- 
cidents of  progress,  in  order  to  show  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  dream,  but  a  stupen- 
dous reality.  History  shall  be  the  inspira- 
tion of  our  prophecy. 

There  is  a  past  to  be  recounted,  a 
present  to  be  described,  and  a  future  to 
be  foretold.  An  immense  review  for  a 
magazine  article,  and  it  will  require  some 
ingenuity  to  be  brief  and  graphic  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  attempt  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  smallest  space,  many 
things  will  have  to  be  omitted,  and  some 
most  profound  particulara  merely  glanced 
at;  but  enough  will  be  furnished,  perhaps, 
to  make  the  point  we  have  in  view. 

We  may  compare  human  progress  to 
a  tall  tree  which  has  reared  itself,  slowly 
and  imperceptibly,  through  century  after 
century,  hardly  more  than  a  bare  trunk, 
with  here  and  there  only  the  slight  out- 
shoot  of  some  temporary  exploit  of  ge- 
nius, but  which  in  this  age  gives  the 
signs  of  that  immense  foliage  and  fruit- 
age which  shall  in  time  embower  the 
whole  earth.  We  see  but  its  spring-time 
of  leaf,  —  for  it  is  only  within  fifty  yeara 
that  this  rich  outburst  of  wondera  began. 
We  live  in  an  era  when  progress  is  so 
new  as  to  be  a  matter  of  amazement 
A  hundred  yeare  hence,  perhaps  it  will 
have  become  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
to  develop,  to  expand,  and  to  discover, 


that  it  win  excite  no  comment  But  it 
is  yet  novel,  and  we  are  yet  fresh.  There- 
fore we  may  gaze  back  at  what  has  been, 
and  gaze  forward  at  what  is  promised  to 
be,  with  more  likelihood  of  being  impress- 
ed than  if  we  were  a  few  centuries  older. 
If  we  look  down  at  the  roots  out  of 
which  this  tree  has  risen,  and  then  up 
at  its  spreading  branches,  —  omitting  its 
intermediate  trunk  of  ages,  through 
which  its  processes  have  been  secredy 
working, — perhaps  we  may  realize  in  a 
briefer  space  the  wonder  of  it  alL 

In  the  beginning  of  history,  according  to 
received  authority,  there  was  but  a  little 
tract  of  the  earth  occupied,  and  that  by 
one  family,  speaking  but  one  tongue,  and 
worahipping  but  one  Grod,  —  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  being  an  uninhabited  wild. 
At  this  stage  of  history  the  whole  globe 
is  expired,  covered  with  races  of  every 
color,  a  host  of  nations  and  languages, 
with  every  diversity  of  custom,  develop- 
ment of  character,  and  form  of  religion. 
The  physical  bound  from  that  to  this  b 
equalled  only  by  the  leap  which  the  world 
of  mind  has  made. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man  hollowed  a 
tree,  and,  launching  it  upon  the  water, 
found  that  it  would  bear  him  up.  Af* 
ter  tbb  a  few  little  floats,  creeping  cau- 
tiously near  the  land,  were  all  on  which 
men  were  wont  to  venture.  Now  there 
are  saib  fluttering  on  every  sea,  prodi- 
gious steamen  throbbing  like  leviathans 
against  wind  and  wave ;  harbors  are  built, 
and  rocks  and  shoab  removed;  light- 
houses gleam  nightly  from  ten  thousand 
stations  on  the  shore;  the  great  deep  it- 
self is  sounded  by  plummet  and  divmg- 
bell;  the  submarine  world  b  disclosed; 
and  man  b  gathering  into  hb  hands  the 
laws  of  the  very  winds  that  toss  its  surface. 

Once  the  earth  had  a  single  rude,  mud- 
built  hamlet,  in  which  human  dwellings 
were  first  clustered  together.  Now  it  b 
studded  with  splendid  cities,  strewn  thick 
with  towns  and  villages,  diversified  by  in- 
finite varieties  of  architecture :  sumptuous 
buildings,  unlike  in  every  clime,  each  as 
if  sprung  from  its  own  soil  and  made  out 
of  its  air. 
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Once  there  were  only  the  elementary 
£9C0Teries  of  the  leyer,  the  wedge,  the 
bended  bow,  the  wheel;  Tubal  worked 
in  iron  and  copper,  and  Naamah  twisted 
threads.  Since  then  what  a  jump  the  me- 
chanical arts  have  made !  These  primi- 
tive  elements  are  now  so  intricately  com- 
Inned  that  we  can  hardly  recognize  them ; 
new  forces  have  been  added,  new  prin- 
ciples evolved ;  ponderous  engines,  like 
moving  mountains  of  iron,  shake  the  very 
earth;  many -windowed  factories,  filled 
with  complex  machinery  driven  by  wa- 
ter or  its  vapor,  clatter  night  and  day, 
weaving  the  plain  garments  of  the  poor 
man  and  the  rich  robes  of  the  prince,  the 
curtains  of  the  cottage  and  the  upholstery 
of  the  palace. 

Once  there  were  but  the  spear  and 
how  and  shield,  and  hand-to-hand  con- 
fficts  of  brute  strength.  See  now  the 
whole  enginery  of  war,  the  art  of  for- 
tification, the  terrific  perfection  of  artil- 
lery, the  mathematical  transfer  of  all 
from  the  body  to  the  mind,  till  the  battle- 
field is  but  a  chess-board,  and  the  battle 
is  really  waged  in  the  brains  of  the  gen- 
erals. How  astonishing  was  that  last  Eu- 
ropean field  of  Solferino,  ten  miles  in 
sweep,  —  widi  the  balloon  floating  above 
it  for  its  spy  and  scout, — with  the  thread- 
Bke  wire  trailing  in  the  grass,  and  the 
lightning  coursing  back  and  forth,  Na- 
poleon's ubiquitous  aide-de-camp,  —  with 
railway -trains  bringing  reinforcements 
into  the  midst  of  the  melie^  and  their 
fteam- whistle  shrieking  amid  the  thun- 
ders of  battle  I  And  what  a  picture  of 
even  greater  magnificence,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  before  us  to-day  I  A  field  not 
of  ten,  but  ten  thousand  miles  in  sweep ! 
McClellan,  standing  on  the  eminence  of 
present  scientific  achievement,  is  able  to 
overlook  half  the  breadth  of  a  continent, 
and  the  widely  scattered  detachments 
of  a  host  of  six  hundred  thousand  men. 
ITie  rail  connects  city  with  city ;  the  wire 
hangs  between  camp  and  camp,  and 
reaches  from  army  to  army.  Steam  is 
huiiing  his  legions  firom  one  point  to  an- 
other ;  electricity  brings  him  intelligence, 
and  carries  his  orders ;  the  aeronaut  in  the 


sky  is  his  field-glass  searching  the  horizon. 
It  is  practically  but  one  great  battle  that 
is  raging  beneath  him,  on  the  Potomac,  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  interiors  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  along  the  sea- 
board, and  on  the  Gulf  coast  The  com- 
batants are  hidden  from  each  other,  but 
under  the  chiefliun's  eye  the  dozen  armies 
are  only  the  squadrons  of  a  angle  host, 
their  battles  only  the  separate  conflicts  of 
a  single  field,  the  movements  of  the  whole 
campsugn  only  the  evolutions  of  a  prolong- 
ed engagement  The  spectacle  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  day.  Under  the  magic 
of  progress,  war  in  its  essence  and  vitality 
is  really  diminishing,  even  while  increas- 
ing in  materiel  and  grandeur.  Neither 
time  nor  space  will  permit  the  old  and  te- 
dious contests  of  history  to  be  repeated. 
Military  science  has  entered  upon  a  new 
era,  nearer  than  ever  to  the  period  when 
wars  shall  cease. 

But  to  go  on  with  a  few  more  contrasts 
of  the  past  with  the  present  Once  men 
wrote  only  in  symbols,  like  wedges  and 
arrow-heads,  on  tiles  and  bricks,  or  in 
hieroglyphic  pictures  on  obelisks  and  sep- 
ulchres,— afterward  in  crude,  but  current 
characters  on  stone,  metal,  wax,  and  pa- 
pyrus. In  a  much  later  age  appeared 
the  farthest  perfection  of  the  invention : 
books  engrossed  on  illuminated  rolls  of 
vellum,  and  wound  on  cylinders  of  box- 
wood, ivory,  or  gold,  —  and  then  put  away 
like  richest  treasures  of  art  What  a  dif- 
ference between  perfection  then  and 
progress  now  I  To-day  the  steam  printings 
press  throws  out  its  sheets  in  clouds,  and 
fills  the  world  with  books.  Vast  libraries 
are  the  vaulted  catacombs  of  modem 
times,  in  which  the  dead  past  is  laid 
away,  and  the  living  present  takes  ref- 
uge. The  glory  of  costly  scrolls  is  dim- 
med by  the  illustrated  and  typographi- 
cal wonders  which  make  the  bookstore  a 
gorgeous  dream.  Knowledge,  no  longer 
rare,  no  longer  lies  in  precarious  accu- 
mulations within  the  cells  of  some  poor 
monk's  crumbling  bnun,  but  swells  up 
like  the  ocean,  universal  and  imperish- 
able, pouring  into  the  vacant  recesses  of 
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all  minds  as  the  ocean  pours  into  die  hol- 
lows under  its  shore.  To-day,  newspapers 
multiplied  by  millions  whiten  the  whole 
country  every  morning,  like  the  hoar-frost ; 
and  books,  numerous  and  brilliant  as  the 
stars,  seem  by  a  sort  of  astral  influence  to 
unseal  the  latent  destinies  of  many  an  in- 
tellect, as  by  their  illumination  they  stim- 
ulate thought  and  activity  everywhere. 

Once  art  seemed  to  have  reached  per- 
fection in  the  pictures  and  sculptures  of 
Greece  and  Bome.  Yet  now  those  mas- 
ter-pieces are  not  only  equalled  on  can- 
vas and  in  fresco^  but  reproduced  by  tens 
of  thousands  from  graven  sheets  of  cop- 
per, steel,  and  even  blocks  of  wood, — 
or,  if  modelled  in  marble  or  bronze,  are 
remodelled  by  himdreds,  and  set  up  in 
countless  households  as  the  household 
gods.  It  is  the  glory  of  to-day  that  the 
sun  himself  has  come  down  to  be  the  ri- 
val and  teacher  of  artists,  to  work  won- 
ders and  perform  miracles  in  art  He  is 
the  celestial  limner  who  shall  preserve 
the  authentic  faces  of  every  generation 
from  now  until  the  world  is  no  more. 
He  holds  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  para- 
lyzes the  fleeting  phantom,  by  chemical 
subtilty,  on  the  burnished  plate,  —  and 
there  it  is  fixed  forever.  He  prepares 
the  optical  illusion  of  the  stereoscope,  so 
that  through  tiny  windows  we  may  look 
as  into  fairy-land  and  find  sections  of  this 
magnificent  world  modelled  in  miniature. 

Once  men  imagined  the  earth  to  be  a 
flat  and  limited  tract  Now  they  realize 
that  it  is  a  ponderous  ball  floating  in  infi- 
nite ether.  Once  they  thought  the  sky 
was  a  solid  blue  concave,  studded  with 
blazing  points,  an  empire  of  fate,  the 
gold-and-azure  floor  of  the  abode  of  gods 
and  spirits.  Now  all  that  is  dissolved 
away;  the  wandering  planets  become 
at  will  broad  disks,  like  sisters  of  the 
moon;  and  countless  millions  of  stars 
are  now  mirrored  in  the  same  retina 
with  which  the  Magi  saw  the  few  thou- 
sands of  the  firmament  that  were  visible 
from  the  plains  of  Chaldea. 

Once  men  were  aware  of  nothing  in 
the  earth  beneath  its  hills  and  valleys 
and  teeming  soil.     Now  thev  walk  con- 


sciously over  the  rains  of  old  worlds; 
they  can  decipher  the  strange  characten 
and  read  the  strange  history  graven  on 
these  gigantic  tablets.  The  itony  veQ  is 
rent,  and  they  can  lock  illimitable  periodi 
back,  and  see  the  curious  animals  which 
then  moved  up  and  down  in  the  earth. 

Once  a  glass  bubble  was  a  wonder  fiv 
magnifying  power.  Now  the  lenses  of 
the  microscope  bring  an  inverted  uni- 
verse to  light  Men  can  look  into  a  drop 
and  discover  an  ocean  crowded  with  mil- 
lions of  living  creatures,  monsters  nntypi- 
fied  in  the  visible  world,  playing  about  ai 
in  a  great  deep. 

Once  a  Boman  emperor  prized  a  mjv 
terious  jewel  because  it  brought  the  glad- 
iators contending  in  the  arena  cloeer  to 
the  imperial  canopy.  Now  ob^erratoriei, 
with  their  revolving  domes,  crown  the 
heights  at  every  centre  of  dvihzatioB, 
and  the  mighty  telescope,  poised  on  ex- 
quisite mechanism,  turns  infinite  spaee 
into  a  Coliseum,  brings  its  invisiUe  lumi- 
naries close  to  the  astronomer's  seat,  and 
reveals  the  harmonies  and  splendon  of 
those  distant  works  of  Grod. 

Once  the  supposed  elements  were  fire, 
and  water,  and  earth,  and  air ;  oooe  the 
amber  was  unique  in  its  peculiar  proper- 
ty, and  the  loadstone  in  its  singular  power. 
Now  chemistry  holds  in  solutioo  the  ele- 
ments and  secrets  of  creation;  now  eleo- 
tricity  would  seem  to  be  the  veil  which 
hangs  before  the  soul ;  now  the  magnetic 
needle,  true  to  the  loadstar,  trembtei  on 
the  sea,  to  make  the  mariner  brave  and 
the  haven  sure. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhansted  die 
wonders  that  have  accumulated  upon  mn, 
in  being  accumulated  by  man.  Their  cbs- 
meration  would  be  almost  endles.  But  we 
leave  all  to  mention  one,  with  which  there 
is  nothing  of  old  time  to  compare.  It  had 
no  beginning  then,  —  not  even  a  gem. 
It  is  the  peculiar  leap  and  derekpmcBi 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Many 
things  have  combined  to  bring  it  to 
pass. 

A  spirit  that  had  been  hid,  sooe  tbt 
world  began,  in  a  coffer  of  netal  and 
acid,  —  the  genie  of  the  lightning,— A«< 
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down,  as  by  the  seal  of  Solomon  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  was  let  loose  but  the  Other 
day,  and  commenced  to  do  the  bidding 
of  man.  Every  one  fonnd  that  he  could 
transport  his  thought  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  That 
spirit,  with  its  electric  wings,  soon  flew 
from  city  to  city,  and  whithersoerer  the 
magnetic  wire  could  be  traced  through 
the  air,  till  the  nations  of  all  Europe 
stood  as  face  to  face,  and  the  States  of 
this  great  Union  gazed  one  upon  an- 
other. It  made  a  continent  like  a  house- 
hold, —  a  cluster  of  peoples  like  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  —  each  within  hearing 
of  the  other's  voice. 

But  one  achievement  remained  to  be 
performed  before  the  whole  world  could 
become  one.  The  ocean  had  hitherto 
hopelessly  severed  the  globe  into  two  hem- 
ispheres. Could  man  make  it  a  single 
i^ere  ?  Could  man,  like  Moses,  smite 
the  waves  with  his  electric  rod,  and  lead 
the  legions  of  human  thought  across  dry- 
shod?  He  could,  —  and  he  did.  We 
an  remember  it  welL  A  range  of  sub- 
marine mountains  was  discovered,  stretch- 
ing fix>m  America  to  Europe.  Their  top 
formed  a  plateau,  which,  lying  within  two 
miles  of  the  surface,  offered  an  undulating 
shoal  within  human  reach.  A  fleet  of 
steamers,  wary  of  storms,  one  day  cau- 
tkrasly  assembled  midway  over  it  They 
caoght  the  monster  asleep,  safely  un- 
coiled the  wire,  and  laid  it  from  shore  to 
shore.  The  treacherous,  dreadful,  omnip- 
otent ocean  was  conquered  and  bound ! 

How  the  heart  of  the  two  worlds  leap- 
ed when  the  news  came!  Then,  more 
than  at  any  time  before,  were  most  of  us 
startled  into  a  conviction  of  how  reed  prog- 
ress was,  —  how  tremendous,  and  lunit- 
less,  apparently,  the  power  which  God 
had  put  into  man.  Not  that  thb,  in  itself, 
was  greater  than  that  which  had  preced- 
ed it,  but  it  was  the  climax  of  all.  The 
mechanical  feat  awoke  more  enthusiasm 
than  even  the  scientific  achievement 
which  was  its  living  soul,  —  not  because 
it  was  more  wonderful,  but  because  it  dis- 
pelled our  last  doubt  We  all  began  to 
form  a  more  definite  idea  of  something 


great  to  come,  that  was  yet  lying  stored 
away  in  the  brain,  —  laid  there  from  the 
beginning.  Like  the  Magian  on  the  heights 
of  Moab,  as  he  saw  the  tents  of  Israel  and 
the  tabernacle  of  Grod  in  the  distance,  we 
grew  big  with  an  involuntary  vision,  and 
were  surprised  into  prophecies. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  Queen  of 
England,  on  one  side  of  that  chasm  of 
three  thousand  miles,  wave  a  greeting  to 
the  President,  and  the  President  wave 
back  a  greeting  to  the  Queen.  But  it 
was  glorious  to  see  that  chord  quiver 
with  the  music*  and  the  truth  of  the  an- 
gelic song : — 

'*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace, 

Good-will  toward  men  I " 

Soon,  however,  came  a  check  to  the 
excitement  For  above  a  score  of  days 
was  that  mysterious  highway  kept  open 
from  Valentia  to  Trinity  Bay.  But  then 
the  spell  was  lost,  the  waves  flowed  back, 
old  ocean  rolled  on  as  before,  and  the 
crossing  messages  perished,  like  the  hosts 
of  Pharaoh  in  the  sea. 

That  the  miracle  is  ended  is  no  indica- 
tion that  it  cannot  be  repeated.  For  the 
very  reason  that  the  now  dead,  inarticu- 
late wire,  like  an  infant,  lisped  and  stam- 
mered once,  it  is  certain  that  another  will 
soon  be  bom,  which  will  live  to  trumpet 
forth  like  the  angel  of  civilization,  its  min- 
ister of  flaming  fire !  No  one  should  abate 
a  jot  from  the  high  hope  excited  then. 
No  imagination  should  sufier  a  cloud  on 
the  picture  it  then  painted.  Grovem- 
mento  and  capitalists  have  not  been  idle, 
and  will  not  be  discouraged.  Already 
Europe  and  Africa  are  connected  by  an 
electric  tunnel  under  the  sea,  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  length ;  already  Malta  and 
Alexandria  speak  to  each  other  through 
a  tube  lying  under  thirteen  hundred  miles 
of  Mediterranean  waters;  already  Britain 
is  bound  to  Holland  and  Hanover  and 
Denmark  by  a  triple  cord  of  sympathy 
which  all  the  tempests  of  the  German 
Ocean  cannot  sever.  And  if  we  come 
nearer  home,  we  shall  find  a  project 
matured  which  will  carry  a  fiery  cordon 
around  the  entire  coast  of  our  country. 
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linking  fortress  to  fortress,  and  providing 
that  last,  desperate  resource  of  unity,  an 
outer  girdle  and  jointed  chain  of  force,  to 
bind  together  and  save  a  nadon  whose  in- 
ner bonds  of  peace  and  love  are  broken. 

Such  energy  and  such  success  are 
enough  to  revive  the  expectation  and 
to  guaranty  the  coming  of  the  day  when 
we  shall  behold  the  electric  light  playing 
round  the  world  unquenched  by  the  seas, 
illuminating  the  land,  revealing  nation  to 
nation,  and  mingling  language  with  lan- 
guage, as  if  the  "  cloven  tongues  like  as 
of  fire "  had  appeared  /igain,  and  <*  sat 
upon  each  of  them." 

It  will  be  a  strange  period,  and  yet  we 
shall  see  it.  The  word  spoken  here  un- 
der the  sun  of  mid-day,  when  it  speaks  at 
the  antipodes,  will  be  heard  under  the 
stars  of  midnight.  Of  the  world  of  com- 
merce it  may  be  written,  "  There  shall  be 
no  night  there  1 "  and  of  the  ancient  clock 
of  the  sun  and  stars,  ^*  There  shall  be  time 
no  longer ! " 

When  the  electric  wire  shall  stretch 
from  Pekin,  by  successive  India  stations, 
to  London,  and  from  India,  by  leaps  from 
island  to  island,  to  Australia,  and  from 
New  York  westward  to  San  Francisco, 
(as  has  been  already  accomplished,)  and 
southward  to  Cape  Horn,  and  across  the 
Atlantic,  or  over  the  Strait  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, —  when  the  endless  circle  is  form- 
ed, and  the  magic  net-work  binds  conti- 
nent, and  city,  and  village,  and  the  isles 
of  the  sea,  in  one,  —  then  who  will  know 
the  world  we  live  in,  for  the  change  that 
shall  come  upon  it  ? 

Hme  no  more  I  Space  no  more  I 
Mankind  brought  into  one  vast  neigh- 
borhood! 

Prophesy  the  greater  union  of  all 
hearts  in  this  interblending  of  all  minds. 
Prophesy  the  boundless  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion, when  all  barriers  are  swept  away. 
Prophesy  the  catholicity  of  that  religion 
in  which  as  many  phases  of  a  conmion 
faith  shall  be  endured  as  there  are  climes 
for  the  common  human  constitution  and 
countries  in  a  common  world  I 

In  those  days  men  will  carry  a  watch, 
not  with  a  single  face,  as  now,  telling  only 


the  tune  of  their  own  region,  but  a  dial- 
plate  subdivided  into  the  disks  of  a  dozen 
timepieces,  announcing  at  a  glance  the 
hour  of  as  many  meridian  stations  on  the 
globe.  It  will  be  the  fair  type  of  the  man 
who  wears  it  When  human  skill  shall 
find  itself  under  this  necessity,  and  mech- 
anism shall  reach  this  perfection,  then 
the  soul  of  that  man  will  become  also 
many-disked.  He  will  be  alive  with  the 
perpetual  consciousness  of  many  zeniths 
and  horizons  beside  his  own,  of  many 
nations  far  different  from  his  own,  of 
many  customs,  manners,  and  ideas,  which 
he  could  not  share,  but  is  able  to  account 
for  and  respect. 

We  can  peer  as  far  as  this  into  the 
future;  for  what  we  predict  is  only  & 
reasonable  deduction  from  certain  given 
circumstances  that  are  nearly  around  us 
now.  We  do  not  lay  all  the  stress  upon 
the  telegraph,  as  if  to  attribute  every- 
thing to  it,  but  because  that  invention, 
and  its  recent  crowning  event,  are  the 
last  great  leap  which  the  mind  has  made, 
and  because  in  itself,  and  in  its  carrying 
out,  it  sununoned  all  the  previous  dis- 
coveries and  achievements  of  man  to  its 
aid.  It  is  their  last-bom  child,  —  the 
greater  for  its  many  parents.  There  is 
hardly  a  science,  or  an  art,  or  an  inven- 
tion, which  has  not  contributed  to  it,  or 
which  is  not  deriving  sustenance  or  in- 
spiration from  it. 

This  latter  fact  makes  it  particularly 
suggestive.  As  it  was  begotten  itself, 
and  is  in  its  turn  begetting,  so  has  it 
been  with  everything  else  in  the  world 
of  progress.  Every  scientific  or  mechan- 
ical idea,  ^very  species  of  discovery,  has 
been  as  naturally  bom  of  one  or  more 
antecedents  of  its  own  kind  as  men  are 
bora  of  men.  There  is  a  kith  and  kin 
among  all  these  extraordinary  creatures 
of  the  brain.  They  have  their  ancestors 
and  descendants ;  not  one  is  a  Melchiz- 
edek,  without  father,  without  mother. 
Every  one  is  a  link  in  a  regular  order 
of  generations.  Some  became  extinct 
with  their  age,  being  superseded  or  no 
longer  wanted;  while  others  had  the 
power  of  immense  propagation,  and  pro- 
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doced  an  innumerable  ofTspring,  which 
have  a  family  likeness  to  this  day.  The 
law  of  cause  and  effect  has  no  better 
Ulufltration  than  the  history  of  inventions 
and  discoveries.  If  there  were  among 
Hi  an  intellect  sufficiently  encyclopedic 
in  knowledge  and  versatile  in  genius,  it 
could  take  every  one  of  these  facts  and 
trace  its  intricate  lineage  of  principles 
and  mechanisms,  step  by  step,  up  to  the 
original  Adam  of  the  first  invention  and 
the  original  Eve  of  the  first  necessity. 

There  is  a  period  between  us  and  these 
first  parents  of  our  present  progress  that 
18  strangely  obscure.  It  is  a  sort  of  an- 
tediluvian age,  in  which  there  were  evi- 
dently stupendous  mechanical  powers  of 
some  kind,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  some  things.  The  ruins  of  Egypt 
alone  would  prove  this.  But  a  deluge  of 
oblivion  has  washed  over  them,  and  left 
these  colossal  bones  to  tell  what  story 
they  can.  The  only  way  to  account  for 
foch  an  extinction  is,  that  they  were 
monstrous  contrivances  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  age,  spasmodic  success- 
es in  science,  wonders  bom  out  of  due 
time,  —  deriving  no  sustenance  or  sup- 
port from  a  wide  and  various  kindred, 
and  therefore,  like  the  giants  which  were 
of  old,  dying  out  with  their  day. 

It  is  difierent  with  what  has  taken 
place  since.  Every  work  has  come  in 
its  right  time,  just  when  best  prepared 
bTj  and  most  required.  There  is  not 
one  bat  is  sustained  on  every  side,  and 
fits  into  its  place,  as  each  new  piece  of 
colored  stone  in  a  mosaic  is  sustained  by 
the  progressive  picture.  Every  one  is 
conserved  by  its  connections.  Whatever 
has  been  done  is  sure,  —  and  the  past 
being  secure,  the  future  is  guarantied. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  present  knowl- 
edge in  Uie  world  should  be  extinguished. 
Nothing  but  a  stroke  of  imbecility  upon 
the  race,  nothing  but  the  destruction  of 
its  libraries,  nothing  but  the  paralysis  of 
the  printing-press,  and  the  annihilation 
of  these  means  of  intercommunication,  — 
nothing  but  some  such  arbitrary  inter- 
vention could  accomplish  it  The  facts 
already  in  human  possession,  and  the 
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constitution  of  the  mind,  together  insure 
what  we  have  as  imperishable,  and  what 
we  are  to  obtain  as  illimitable. 

We  come  now  to  another  suggestive 
characteristic  o^  the  time, — another  of 
its  promises.  So  far  we  fiud  Progress 
gathering  fulness  and  strength,  —  mak- 
ing sure  of  itself.  It  has  also  been  gath- 
ering impetus.  It  has  been,  all  along, 
accumulating  momentum,  and  now  it 
sweeps  on  with  breathless  rapidity.  The 
reason  is,  that,  the  farther  it  has  gone,  the 
more  it  has  multiplied  its  agents.  The 
present  generation  is  not  only  carried 
forward,  but  is  excited  in  every  quarter. 
The  activity  and  versatility  of  the  intel- 
lect would  appear  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Instead  of  getting  overstrained,  or  be- 
coming lethargic,  it  never  was  so  power- 
ful, never  had  so  many  resources,  never 
was  so  wide-awake.  Men  are  busy  turn- 
ing over  every  stone  in  their  way,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  something  now.  Noth- 
ing would  seem  too  small  for  human  at- 
tention, nothing  too  great  for  human  un- 
dertaking. The  government  Patent-Of> 
fice,  with  its  countiess  chambers,  is  not 
so  large  a  museum  of  inventions  as  the 
capacious  brsun  of  to-day. 

One  man  is  engrossed  over  an  apple- 
parer ;  another  snatches  the  needle  from 
the  weary  fingers  of  the  seamstress,  and 
ofiers  her  in  return  the  sewing-machine. 
That  man  yonder  has  turned  himself 
into  an  armory,  and  he  brings  out  the 
deadliest  instrument  he  can  produce, 
something  perhaps  that  can  shoot  you 
at  sight,  even  though  you  be  a  speck 
in  the  horizon.  His  next-door  neighbor 
is  an  iron  workshop,  and  is  forging  an 
armor  of  proof  for  a  vessel  of  war,  from 
which  the  mightiest  balls  shall  bound  as 
lightly  as  the  arrows  fix>m  an  old-time 
breastplate.  There  is  another  searching 
for  that  new  motive  power  which  shall 
keep  pace  with  the  telegraph,  and  hurl 
the  bodies  of  men  through  space  as  £ut 
as  their  thoughts  are  hurled;  there  is 
another  seeking  that  electro-magnetic 
battery  which  shall  speak  instantiy  and 
distincdy  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
mind  of  that  astronomer  is  a  telescope. 
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throngh  whose  increasing  field  new 
worlds  float  daily  bj ;  the  mind  of  that 
geologist  is  a  divining-rod,  forever  bend- 
ing toward  the  waters  of  chaos,  and 
pointing  out  new  places  where  a  shaft 
can  be  sunk  into  periods  of  almost  in- 
finite antiquity ;  the  mind  of  that  chem- 
ist is  a  subtile  crucible,  in  which  aborigi- 
nal secrets  lie  disclosed,  and  within  whose 
depths  the  true  philosopher's  stone  will 
be  found ;  <the  mind  of  that  mathema- 
tician is  a  maze  of  ethereal  stair-ways, 
rising  higher  and  higher  toward  the 
heaven  of  truth. 

The  ambition  is  ever3rwhere,— in  every 
breast ;  the  power  is  everj/^here,— in  ev- 
ery brain.  The  giant  and  th^  pigmy  are 
alike  active  in  seeking  out  and  finding 
out  many  inventions.  And  in  this  very 
universality  of  effort  and  result  we  dis- 
cover another  guaranty  of  the  great  fu- 
ture. The  river  of  Progress  multiplies 
its  tributaries  the  farther  it  flows,  and 
even  now,  unknown  ages  from  its  mouth, 
we  already  see  that  magnificent  widening 
of  its  channel,  in  which,  like  the  Amazon, 
it  long  anticipates  the  sea. 

Man,  the  great  achiever !  the  marvel- 
lous magician  I  Look  at  him  I  A  head 
hardly  six  feet  above  the  ground  out  of 
which  he  was  taken.  His  "dome  of 
thought  and  palace  of  the  soul "  scarce 
twenty-two  inches  in  circumference ;  and 
within  it,  a  little,  gray,  oval  mass  of  "con- 
voluted albumen  and  fibre,  of  some  four 
pounds'  weight,"  and  there  sits  the  intel- 
Vgence  which  has  worked  all  these  won- 
ders I  An  intelligence,  say,  six  thou- 
sand years  old  next  century.  How 
many  thousand  years  more  will  it  think, 
and  think,  and  wave  the  wand,  and 
raise  new  spirits  out  of  Nature,  open  her 
sealed-up  mysteries,  scale  the  stars,  and 
uncover  a  universe  at  home?  How 
long  will  it  be  before  this  inherent  pow- 
er, laid  in  it  at  the  beginning  by  the  Al- 
mighty, shall  be  exhausted,  and  reach  its 
limit  ?  Yes,  how  long  ?  We  cannot  be- 
gin to  know.  We  cannot  imagine  where 
the  stopping -place  could  be.  Perhaps 
there  is  none. 

To  take  up  the  nautical  figure  which 


has  furnished  our  title,  —  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  infinite  sea,  sailing  on  to  a 
destination  we  know  not  of,  but  of  which 
the  vague  and  splendid  fancies  we  have 
formed  hang  before  our  prow  like  illu- 
sions in  the  sky.  We  are  meeting  on 
every  hand  great  opportunities  which 
must  not  be  lost,  new  achievements  which 
must  be  wrought,  and  strange  adventures 
which  must  be  undertaken.:  every  day 
wondering  more  to  what  our  commission 
shall  bring  us  at  last,  full  of  magnificent 
hopes  and  a  growing  faith,  —  the  inscru- 
table bundle  of  orders  not  nearly  exhaust- 
ed :  whole  continents  of  knowledge  yet 
to  be  discovered  and  explored ;  the  gates 
of  yet  distant  sciences  to  be  sought  and 
unlocked ;  the  fortresses  of  yet  undream- 
ed necessities  to  be  taken ;  Arcadias  of 
beauty  to  be  visited  and  their  treasures 
garnered  by  the  imagination ;  an  intri- 
cate course  to  be  followed  amid  all  future 
nations  and  governments,  and  their  wind- 
ing histories,  as  if  threading  the  devious 
channels  of  endless  archipelagoes;  the 
spoils  of  all  ages  to  be  gathered,  and  trea- 
ties of  commerce  with  all  generations  to 
be  made,  before  the  mysterious  voyage  is 
done. 

And  now,  before  we  leave  this  fascinat- 
ing theme,  or  suffer  another  dream,  let 
us  stop  where  we  are,  in  order  to  see 
where  we  are.  Let  us  take  our  bearings. 
What  says  our  chart?  What  do  we  find 
in  the  horizon  of  the  present,  which  may 
give  us  the  wherewithal  to  hope,  to  doubt, 
or  to  fear  ? 

The  era  in  which  we  live  presents 
some  remarkable  characteristics,  which 
have  been  brought  into  it  by  this  immense 
material  success.  It  is  preeminently  an 
age  of  reality :  an  age  in  which  a  host 
of  unrealities  —  queer  and  strange  old 
notions — have  been  destroyed  forever. 
Never  were  the  vaulted  spaces  in  this 
grand  old  temple  of  a  world  swept  so 
clean  of  cobwebs  before.  The  mind  has 
not  gone  forth  working  outside  wonders, 
without  effecting  equal  inside  changes. 
In  achieving  abroad,  it  has  been  enno^ 
bling  at  home.  At  no  time  was  it  so  tree 
from  superstition  as  now,  and  fixxn  the 
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absurdities  which  have  for  centuries  be- 
set and  filled  it  Wl;at  numberless  delu- 
sions, what  ghosts,  what  mysteries,  what 
&bl^,  what  curious  ideas,  have  disap- 
peared before  the  besom  of  the  dayf 
The  old  author  long  ago  foretasted  this, 
who  wrote,  —  "  The  divine  arts  of  print- 
ing and  gunpowder  have  frightened  away 
Robin  Goodfellow,  and  all  the  fairies." 
It  is  told  of  Kepler,  that  he  believed  the 
planets  were  borne  through  the  skies  in 
the  arms  of  angels ;  but  science  shortly 
took  a  wider  sweep,  killed  off  the  angels, 
and  showed  that  the  wandering  lumina- 
ries had  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  And  so  has  the 
firmament  of  all  knowledge  been  clear- 
ed of  its  vapors  and  dctions,  and  been 
revealed  in  its  solid  and  shining  facts. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  great  distinction  of 
the  time :  the  accumulation  of  Truihj  and 
the  growing  appetite  for  the  true  and  the 
reaL  The  year  whirb  round  like  the 
toothed  cylinder  in  a  threshing-machine, 
blowing  out  the  chaff  in  clouds,  but  qui- 
etly dropping  the  rich  kernels  within  our 
reach.  And  it  will  always  be  so.  Men 
will  sow  their  notions  and  reap  harvests, 
but  the  inexorable  age  will  winnow  out 
the  truth,  and  scatter  to  the  winds  what- 
soever is  error. 

Now  we  see  how  that  impalpable  some- 
thing has  been  produced  which  we  call 
the  "  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  —  that  peculiar 
atmosphere  in  which  we  live,  which  fills 
the  lungs  of  the  human  spirit,  and  gives 
vitality  and  character  to  all  that  men  at 
present  think  and  say  and  feel  and  do. 
It  is  this  identical  spirit  of  courageous  in- 
quiry, honest  reality,  and  intense  activity, 
wrought  up  into  a  kind  of  universal  in- 
spiration, moving  with  the  same  disposi- 
tion, the  same  taste,  the  same  thought, 
persons  whole  regions  apart  and  un- 
known to  each  other.  We  are  firequent- 
ly  surprised  by  coincidences  which  prove 
this  novel,  yet  common  afflatus.  Two 
astronomers,  with  the  ocean  between 
them,  calculate  at  the  same  moment,  in 
the  same  direction,  and  simultaneously 
light  upon  the  same  new  orb.  Two  in- 
ventors, falling  in  with  the  same  neces- 


sity, think  of  the  same  contrivance,  and 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  a  newspaper 
war,  or  a  duel  of  pamphlets,  for  the 
credit  of  its  authorship.  A  dozen  wide- 
ly scattered  philosophers  as  quickly  hit 
upon  the  self-same  idea  as  if  they  were 
in  council  together.  A  more  rational 
development  of  some  old  doctrine  in  di- 
vinity springs  up  in  a  hundred  places  at 
once,  as  if  a  theological  epidemic  were 
abroad,  or  a  synod  of  all  the  churches 
were  in  session.  It  has  also  another 
peculiarity.  The  thought  which  may 
occur  at  first  to  but  one  mind  seems  to 
have  an  affinity  to  all  minds ;  and  if  it 
be  a  free  and  generous  thought,  it  is  in- 
stantly caught,  intuitively  comprehended, 
and  received  with  acclamations  all  over 
the  world.  Such  a  spirit  as  this  is  rap- 
idly bringing  all  sections  and  classes  of 
mankind  into  sympathy  with  one  anoth- 
er, and  producing  a  supreme  caste  in  hu- 
man nature,  \vhich,  as  it  increases  in  num- 
bers, will  mould  the  character  and  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  the  race. 

So  far  we  speak  of  the  upper  air  of 
the  day.  But  there  is  no  denying  the 
prevalence  of  a  lower  and  baser  spirit 
We  are  uncomfortably  aware  that  there 
is  another  extreme  to  the  freaks  of  the 
imagination.  There  are  superstitions  of 
the  reason  and  of  realism, — the  grotesque 
fancies,  mysticisms,  and  vagaries  which 
prevail,  and  the  diseased  gusto  for  some- 
thing ultra  and  outlandish  which  affects 
so  many  raw  and  undisciplined  minds. 
Yet  even  these  are,  in  their  way,  indica- 
tions of  the  pervading  disposition, — the 
unhealthy  exhalations  to  be  expected 
firom  hitherto  stagnant  regions,  stirred  up 
by  the  active  and  regenerating  thought 
of  the  time.  There  is  promise  even  in 
them,  and  they  serve  to  distinguish  the 
more  that  purer  and  higher  spirit  of  hon- 
esty and  reality,  which  clarifies  the  in- 
tellect, and  invigorates  the  faculties  that 
apprehend  and  grasp  the  noble  and  the 
true. 

We  glory  in  this  triumph  of  the  reason 
over  the  imagination,  and  in  this  pre- 
dominance of  the  real  over  the  ideal. 
We  prefer  that  common  sense  should 
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lead  the  van,  and  that  mere  fancy,  like 
the  tinselled  conjurer  behind  his  hollow 
table  and  hollow  apparatus,  should  be 
taken  for  what  it  is,  and  that  its  tricks 
and  surprises  should  cease  to  bamboozle, 
however  much  they  may  amuse  man- 
kind. Nothbg,  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, conveys  so  much  encouragement 
as  this  recent  and  growing  development 
of  reality  in  thought  and  pursuit  In  its 
presence  the  future  of  the  world  looks 
substantial  and  sure.  We  dream  of  an 
immense  change  in  the  tone  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
civilization  which  shall  in  time  embower 
the  earth. 

But,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  greater 
the  good,  the  nearer  the  evil;  Satan  is 
next-door  neighbor  to  the  saint;  Eden 
had  a  lurking-hole  for  the  serpent  Just 
here  the  voyaging  is  most  dangerous; 
just  here  we  drop  the  plummet  and 
strike  upon  a  shoal ;  we  lift  up  our  eyeSf 
and  discover  a  lee-shore. 

The  mind  that  is  not  profound  enough 
to  perceive  and  believe  even  what  it 
cannot  comprehend, —  that  is  the  shoal. 
Unless  the  reason  will  permit  the  sound- 
ing-lead to  fall  inimitably  down  into  a 
submarine  world  of  mystery,  too  deep 
for  the  diver,  and  yet  a  true  and  living 
world,  —  unless  there  is  admitted  to  be  a 
£ithomless  gulf,  called  faith,  underlying 
the  surface-sea  of  demonstration,  the' race 
will  surely  ground  in  time,  and  go  to 
pieces.  There  is  the  peril  of  this  all- 
prevailing  love  of  the  real.  It  may  be- 
come such  an  infatuation  that  nothing 
will  appear  actual  which  is  not  visible 
or  demonstrable,  which  the  hand  cannot 
handle  or  the  intellect  weigh  and  meas- 
ure. Even  to  this  extreme  may  the 
reason  run.  Its  vulnerable  point  is  pride. 
It  is  easily  encouraged  by  success,  easily 
incited  to  conceit,  readily  inclined  to 
overestimate  its  power.  It  has  a  Chinese 
weakness  for  throwing  up  a  wall  on  its 
involuntary  boundary-line,  and  for  despis- 
ing and  defying  all  that  is  beyond  its 
jurisdiction.  The  reason  may  be  the 
greatest  or  the  meanest  faculty  in  the 
soul.    It  may  be  the  most  wise  or  the 


most  foolish  of  active  things.  It  may  be 
so  profound  as  to  acknowledge  a  whole 
infinitude  of  truth  which  it  cannot  com- 
prehend, or  it  may  be  so  superficial  as  to 
suspect  everything  it  is  asked  to  believe, 
and  refuse  to  trust  a  fact  out  of  its  aght 
There  is  the  danger  of  the  day.  There 
is  the  lee-fihore  upon  which  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  age  are  blowing  our  bark :  a 
gross  and  destructive  materialism,  which 
is  the  horrid  and  treacherous  develop- 
ment of  a  shallow  realism. 

In  the  midst  of  this  splendid  era  there 
is  a  fast-increasing  class  who  are  disposed 
to  make  the  earth  the  absolute  All,  —  to 
deny  any  outlet  from  it,  —  to  deny  any 
capacity  in  man  for  another  sphere, — 
to  deny  any  attribute  in  God  which  in- 
terests Him  in  man,  —  to  shut  out,  there- 
fore, all  faith,  all  that  is  mysterious,  all 
that  is  spiritual,  all  that  is  immortal,  aU 
that  is  Divine. 

"  There  live,  alas !  of  heaven-directed  mien, 
Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene, 
Who  hail  thee  Man !  —  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay, 
Frail  as  the  leaf  in  autumn's  yellow  bower, 
Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  floww, 
A  friendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire. 

Are  these  the  pompous  tidings  ye  proclaim. 
Lights  of  the  world,  and  demigods  of  Fame? 
Is  this  your  triumph,  this  your  proud  ap- 

•  plause, 
Children  of  Truth,  and  champions  of  her 

cause? 
For  this  hath  Science  searched  on  weary  wing, 
By  shore  and  sea,  each  mute  and  living 

thing? 
Launched  with  Iberia*s  pilot  from  the  steep. 
To  worlds  unknown,  and  isles  beyond  die 

deep? 
Or  round  the  cope  her  living  chariot  driven^ 
And  wheeled  in  triumph  through  the  signs  of 

heaven  ? 
0  star -eyed  Science,  hast  thou  wandered 

there, 
To  waft  OB  home  the  message  of  despair?*' 

Is  shipwreck,  afler  all,  to  be  the  end 
of  the  mysterious  voyage  ?  Yes,  unless 
there  is  something  else  beside  material- 
ism in  the  world.  Unless  there  is  another 
spirit  blowing  o/f  that  dreadful  shore,  un- 
less the  chart  opens  a  farther  sea,  unless 
the  needle  points  to  the  same  distant 
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ftar,  unless  there  are  other  orders,  yet 
sealed  and  seci'et,  there  is  no  further 
destiny  for  the  race,  no  further  develop- 
ment for  the  soul.  The  intellect,  how- 
ever grand,  is  not  the  whole  of  man. 
Material  progress,  however  magnificent, 
is  not  the  guaranty,  not  even  the  cardi- 
nal element,  of  civilization.  And  civil- 
ization, in  the  highest  possible  meaning 
of  that  most  expressive  word,  is  that 
great  and  final  and  all-embosoming  har- 
bor toward  which  all  these  achievements 
and  changes  dimly,  but  directly,  point. 
Upon  that  we  have  fixed  our  eyes,  but 
we  cannot  imagine  how  it  can  be  attained 
by  intellectual  and  material  fierce  alone. 

In  order  to  indicate  this  more  vividly, 
let  us  suppose  that  there  is  no  other  con- 
dition necessary  to  the  glory  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  world, — let  us  suppose  that 
no  other  provision  has  been  made,  and 
that  the  age  is  to  go  on  developing  only 
in  this  one  direction,  —  what  a  dreary 
grandeur  would  soon  surround  us  I  As 
icebeigs  floating  in  an  Arctic  sea  are 
splendid,  so  would  be  these  ponderous 
and  glistering  works.  As  the  gilded  and 
crimsoned  clifis  of  snow  beautify  the  Po- 
lar day,  so  would  these  achievements 
beautify  the  present  day.  But  expect  no 
life,  no  joy,  no  soul,  amid  such  ice-bound 
circumstances  as  these.  The  tropical 
heart  must  congeal  and  die ;  its  luxuriant 
fruits  can  never  spring  up.  The  earth 
must  lie  sepulchred  under  its  own  mag- 
nificence; and  the  divinest  feelings  of 
the  spirit,  floating  upward  in  the  instinct 
of  a  higher  life,  but  benumbed  by  the 
frigid  air,  and  rebuked  by  the  leaden 
iky,  must  fall  back  like  clouds  of  frozen 
vapor  upon  the  soul :  and  "  so  shall  its 
thoughts  perish." 

It  would  be  a  gloomy  picture  to  paint, 
if  one  could  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
intellectual  power  and  material  success 
were  all  that  enter  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  For  if  there  is  no 
other  capacity,  and  no  other  field  iu 
which  at  least  an  equal  commission  to 
achieve  is  given,  and  for  which  equal 
arrangements  have  b6en  made  by  the 
Providence  that  orders  all,  then  the  soul 


must  soon  be  smothered,  society  dismem- 
bered, and  human  nature  ruined. 

But  this  very  fiM^t,  which  we  purposely 
put  in  these  strong  colors,  proves  that 
there  must  be  another  and  greater  ele- 
ment, another  and  higher  faculty,  an- 
other and  wider  department,  likewise 
under  express  and  secret  conditions  of 
success.  It  shall  come  to  pass,  as  the 
development  goes  on,  that  this  other  will 
become  the  foremost  and  all-important, 

—  the  relation  between  them  will  be 
reversed,  —  thb  must  increase,  that  de- 
crease, —  the  Material,  although  the  first 
in  time,  the  first  in  the  world's  interest, 
and  the  first  in  the  world's  effort,  will  be 
found  to  be  only  an  ordained  forerun- 
ner, preparing  the  way  for  Something 
Else,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  it  is  not 
worthy  to  unloose. 

There  is  that  in  man  —  also  wrapt  up 
and  sealed  within  his  inscrutable  br^ 

—  which  provides  for  his  inner  as  well  as 
outer  life ;  which  insures  his  highest  de- 
velopment; which  shall  protect,  cherish, 
warm,  and  fertilize  his  nature  now,  and 
perpetuate  and  exalt  his  soul  forever.  It 
is  a  commission  which  begins,  but  does 
not  end,  in  time.  It  is  a  commission 
which  makes  him  the  agent  and  builder 
of  an  immense  moral  work  on  the  earth. 
Under  its  instructions  he  shall  add  im- 
provement to  improvement  in  that  social 
fabric  which  is  already  his  shelter  and 
habitation.     He  has  found  it  of  brick, 

—  he  shall  leave  it  of  marble.  He  shall 
seek  out  every  contrivance,  and  perfect 
every  plan,  and  exhaust  every  scheme, 
which  will  bring  a  greater  prosperity  and 
a  nobler  happiness  to  mankind.  Ho 
shall  quarry  out  each  human  spirit,  and 
carve  it  into  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  a  living  stone  that  shall  be  worthy  to 
take  its  place  in  the  rising  structure. 
This  is  the  work  which  is  given  him  to 
do.  He  must  develop  those  conditions 
of  virtue,  and  peace,  and  faith,  and 
truth,  and  love,  by  which  the  race  shall 
be  lifted  nearer  its  Creator,  and  the  in- 
dividual ascend  into  a  more  conscious 
neighborhood  and  stronger  affinity  to 
the  world  which  shall  receive  him  at 
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last  All  tbls  must  that  other  depart- 
ment be,  and  this  other  capacity  achieve, 
or  there  is  a  fatal  disproportion  in  the 
progress  of  man. 

The  beauty  of  this  as  a  dream  per- 
haps all  men  will  admit ;  but  they  ques- 
tion its  possibility.  "It  is  the  old  Uto- 
pia," they  say,  "  the  impracticable  en- 
terprise that  has  always  baffled  the 
world."  Some  will  doubt  whether  the 
Spiritual  has  an  existence  at  all.  Others 
will  doubt,  if  it  does  exist,  whether  man 
can  accomplish  an3rthing  in  it  It  is 
invisible,  impalpable,  unknown.  It  can- 
not be  substantial,  it  cannot  be  real, — at 
least  to  man  as  at  present  constituted. 
Its  elements  and  conditions  cannot  be 
controlled  by  his  spirit  That  spirit  can- 
not control  itself, — how  much  less  go  forth 
and  work  solid  wonders  in  that  phantom 
realm  I  There  can  be  no  success  in  this 
that  will  be  coequal  with  the  other ;  nor 
a  coequal  grandeur.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  keeping  pace  with  it  The 
heart  cannot  grow  better,  society  cannot 
be  built  higher,  mankind  cannot  become 
happier,  God  will  not  draw  nearer,  the 
hidden  truth  of  all  that  universe  will 
never  be  more  ascertained  than  it  is,  — 
can  never  be  accumulated  and  stored 
away  among  other  human  acquisitions. 
It  is  utterly,  gloomily  impracticable.  In 
this  respect  we  shall  forever  remain  as 
we  are,  and  where  we  are.   So  they  think. 


And  now  we  venture  to  contradict  it 
all,  and  to  assert  that  there  is,  there 
must  be,  just  such  a  corresponding  field, 
and  just  such  a  corresponding  progress, 
or  else  (we  say  it  reverently)  God's  ways 
are  not  equal.  So  great  is  our  faith. 
Like  Columbus,  therefore,  we  dream  of 
the  golden  Indies,  and  of  that  "  unknown 
residue  "  which  must  yet  be  found,  and 
be  taken  possession  of  by  mankind. 

We  look  far  out  to  where  the  horixon 
dips  its  vapory  veil  into  the  sea,  and  be- 
yond which  lies  that  other  hemisphere, 
and  ask,  —  Is  there  no  world  there  to  be 
a  counterpobe  to  the  world  that  is  here  ? 
Has  the  Creator  made  no  provision  for 
the  equilibrium  of  the  soul  ?  Is  all  that 
infinite  area  a  shoreless  waste,  over 
which  the  fleets  of  speculation  may  sail 
forever,  and  discover  nothing?  Or  is 
there  not,  rather,  a  broad  and  solid  con- 
tinent of  spiritual  truth,  eternally  rooted 
in  that  ocean, — prepared,  from  the  begin- 
ning, for  the  occupation  of  man,  when 
the  fulness  of  time  shall  have  come, — or- 
dained to  take  its  place  in  the  historic 
evolution  of  the  race,  and  to  give  the 
last  and  definite  shape  to  its  wondrous 
destinies  ? 

Js  there,  or  is  there  not,  another  re- 
gion of  truth,  of  enterprise,  of  progress, 
—  to  finish,  to  balance,  to  consununate 
the  world? 

Such  is  the  Problem. 


/'i 
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I  CAN  speak  of  it  calmly  now;  but 
there  have  been  moments  when  the  light- 
est mention  of  those  words  would  sway 
my  soul  to  its  profoundest  depths. 

I  am  a  woman.  I  nip  this  fact  in  the 
bud  of  my  narrative,  because  I  like  to  do 
as  I  would  be  done  by,  when  I  can  just 
as  well  as  not  It  rasps  a  person  of  my 
temperament  exceedingly  to  be  deceived. 
When  any  one  tells  a  story,  we  wbh  to 


know  at  the  outset  whether  the  story-teller 
is  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  two  sexes 
awaken  two  entirely  dbtinct  sets  of  feel- 
ings, and  you  would  no  more  use  the  one 
for  the  other  than  you  would  put  on  your 
tiny  teacups  at  breakfast,  or  lay  the  carv- 
ing-knife by  the  butter -plate.  Conse- 
quently it  is  very  exasperating  to  sit, 
open-eyed  and  expectant,  watching  the 
removal  of  the  successive  swathings  which 
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hide  firom  yon  the  dusky  glories  of  an 
dd-time  princess,  and,  when  the  unroll- 
ing is  over,  to  find  it  is  nothing,  after  all, 
but  a  great  lubberly  boy.  Equally  try- 
ing is  it  to  feel  your  interest  clustering 
ronnd  a  narrator's  manhood,  all  your  in- 
dividuality merging  in  his,  till,  of  a  sud- 
den, by  the  merest  chance,  you  catch 
the  swell  of  crinoline,  and  there  you  are. 
Away  with  such  clumsiness  I  Let  us  have 
everybody  christened  before  we  begin. 

I  do,  therefore,  with  Spartan  fimmess 
depose  and  say  that  I  am  a  woman.  I 
am  aware  that  I  place  myself  at  signal 
disadvantage  by  the  avowaL  I  fly  in  the 
face  (rf*  hereditary  prejudice.  I  am  thrust 
at  once  beyond  the  pale  of  masculine 
sympathy.  Men  will  neither  credit  my 
success  nor  lament  my  failure,  because 
they  will  consider  me  poaching  on  their 
manor.  If  I  chronicle  a  big  beet,  they 
will  bring  forward  one  twice  as  large. 
If  I  mourn  a  deceased  squash,  they  will 
mutter,  ^  Woman's  farming  1 "  Shunning 
Scylla,  I  shall  perforce  fall  into  Charybdis. 
(  Vide  Classical  Dictionary.  I  have  lent 
mine,  but  I  know  one  was  a  rock  and 
the  other  a  whirlpool,  though  I  cannot 
state,  with  any  definiteness,  which  was 
which.)  I  may  be  as  humble  and  dep- 
recating as  I  choose,  but  it  will  not  avail 
me.  A  very  agony  of  self-abasement 
will  be  no  armor  agsunst  the  poisoned 
shafls  which  assumed  superiority  will  hurl 
against  me.  Yet  I  press  the  arrow  to 
my  bleeding  heart,  and  cahnly  reiterate, 
I  am  a  woman. 

The  full  magnanimity  of  which  reiter- '' 
ation  can  be  perceived  only  when  I  in- 
form you  that  I  could  easily  deceive  you, 
if  1  chose.  There  is  about  my  serious 
style  a  vigor  of  thought,  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  view,  a  closeness  of  logic,  and 
a  terseness  of  diction  commonly  supposed 
to  pertain  only  to  the  stronger  sex.  Not 
wanting  in  a  certain  fanciful  sprightli- 
nesB  which  is  the  peculiar  grace  of  wom- 
an, it  possesses  also,  in  large  measure, 
that  concentrativeness  which  is  deemed 
the  peculiar  strength  of  man.  Where 
an  ordinary  woman  will  leave  the  beaten 
track,  wandering  in  a  thousand  little  by- 


ways of  her  own, — flowery  and  beautiful, 
it  is  true,  and  leading  her  airy  feet  to 
"  sunny  spots  of  greenery  "  and  the  gleam 
of  golden  apples,  but  keeping  her  not 
less  surely  from  the  goal,  —  I  march 
straight  on,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  beguiled  into  no 
side-issues,  discussing  no  collateral  ques- 
tion, but  with  keen  eye  and  strong  hand 
aiming  right  at  the  heart  of  my  theme. 
Judge  thus  of  the  stem  severity  of  my 
virtue.  There  is  no  heroism  in  denying 
ourselves  the  pleasures  which  we  cannot 
compass.  It  is  not  self-sacrifice,  but  self- 
cherishing,  that  turns  the  dyspeptic  alder- 
man away  from  turtle-soup  and  the  p6ud 
de  foie  gras  to  mush  and  milk.  The 
hungry  newsboy,  regaling  his  nostrib 
with  the  scents  that  come  up  from  a  sub- 
terranean kitchen,  does  not  always  know 
whether  or  not  he  b  honest,  till  Uie  cook 
turns  away  for  a  moment,  and  a  steam- 
ing joint  b  within  reach  of  hb  yearning 
fingers.  It  b  no  credit  to  a  weak-mind- 
ed woman  not  to  be  strong-minded  and 
write  poetry.  She  could  n't,  if  she  tried ; 
but  to  feed  on  locusts  and  wild  honey 
that  the  soul  may  be  in  better  condition 
to  fight  the  truth's  batdes,  —  to  go  with 
empty  stomach  for  a  clear  conscience's 
sake,  —  to  sacrifice  intellectual  tastes  to 
womanly  duties,  when  the  two  conflict, — 

^  That  *8  the  tme  pathos  and  sublune] 
Of  homan  life." 

You  will,  therefore,  no  longer  withhold 
your  appreciative  admiration,  when,  in 
full  possession  of  what  theologians  call 
the  power  of  contrary  choice,  I  make  the 
unmbtakable  assertion  that  I  am  a  vrant- 
an. 

Of  the  circumstances  that  led  me  to  m- 
choate  a  garden  it  b  not  necessary  now 
to  speak.  Enough  that  the  first  and  most 
important  step  had  been  taken,  the  land 
was  bought,  —  a  few  acres,  with  a  smart 
little  house  peeking  up,  a  crazy  little 
bam  tiunbling  down,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
fruit-trees  that  might  do  either  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  I  set  out  on  my  tri- 
umphal march  from  the  city  of  my  birth 
to  the  estate  of  my  adoption.    Triumphal 
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indeed !  My  pathway  was  strewed  with 
roses.  Feathery  asparagus  and  the  crisp- 
ness  of  tender  lettuce  waved  dewy  greet- 
ings from  every  railroad-side ;  green  peas 
crested  the  racing  waves  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  unnumbered  carrots  of  gold 
sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  the  ploughing 
steamer ;  till  I  was  wellnigh  drunk  with 
the  new  wine  of  my  own  purple  vintage. 
But  I  was  not  ungenerous.  In  the 
height  of  my  innocent  exultation,  I  re- 
membered the  dwellers  in  cities  who  do 
all  their  gardening  at  stalls,  and  in  my 
heart  I  determined,  when  the  season 
should  be  fully  blown,  to  invite  as  many 
as  my  house  could  hold  to  share  with  me 
the  delight  of  plucking  strawberries  from 
their  stems  and  drinking  in  foaming  health 
from  the  balmy-breathed  cows.  More- 
over, in  the  exuberance  of  my  joy,  I  de- 
termined to  go  still  farther,  and  despatch 
to  those  doomed  ones  who  cannot  pur- 
chase even  a  furlough  from  burning  pave- 
ments baskets  of  fragrance  and  sweet- 
ness. I  pleased  myself  with  pretty  con- 
ceits. To  one  who  toils  early  and  late 
in  an  official  Sahara,  that  the  home  at- 
mosphere may  always  be  redolent  of  pei> 
fume,  I  would  send  a  bunch  of  long-stem- 
med white  and  crimson  rose-buds,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  should  find  a  dainty 
note  whispering, "  Dear  Fritz :  Drink  this 
pure  glass  of  my  overflowing  June  to  the 
health  of  weans  and  wife,  not  forgetting 
your  unforgetful  friend."  To  a  pale- 
browed,  sad-eyed  woman,  who  flits  from 
velvet  carpets  and  broidered  flounces  to 
the  bedside  of  an  invalid  mother,  whom 
her  slender  fingers  and  unslender  and 
most  godlike  devotion  can  scarcely  keep 
this  side  the  pearly  gates,  I  would  heap 
a  basket  of  summer-hued  peaches  smiling 
up  from  cool,  green  leaves  into  their 
straitened  home,  and,  with  eyes,  per- 
chance, tear -dimmed,  she  should  read, 
"My  good  Maria:  The  peaches  are  to 
go  to  your  lips,  the  bloom  to  your  cheeks, 
and  the  gardener  to  your  heart"  Ah 
me !  IIow  much  grace  and  gladness 
may  bud  and  blossom  in  one  little  gar- 
den I  Only  three  acres  of  land,  but  what 
a  crop  of  sunny  surprises,  unexpected 


tendernesses,  grateful  joys,  hopes,  loves, 
and  restful  memories  !  —  what  wells  of 
happiness,  what  sparkles  of  mirth,  what 
sweeps  of  summer  in  the  heart,  what 
glimpses  of  the  Upper  Country  I 

Halicamassus  was  there  before  me  (in 
the  garden,  I  mean,  not  in  the  spot  last 
alluded  to).  It  has  been  the  one  misfor- 
tune of  my  life  that  Halicamassus  got 
the  start  of  me  at  the  outset  With  a 
fair  field  and  no  favor  I  should  have 
been  quite  adequate  to  him.  As  it  was, 
he  was  bom  and  began,  and  there  was  no 
resource  lefl  to  me  but  to  be  bom  and 
follow,  which  I  did  as  fast  as  possible ;  but 
that  one  false  move  could  never  be  re- 
deemed. I  know  there  are  shallow  think- 
ers who  love  to  prate  of  the  suprema- 
cy of  mind  over  matter,  —  who  assert 
that  circumstances  are  plastic  as  clay  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
mould  them.  They  clench  their  fists,  and 
inflate  their  lungs,  and  quote  Napoleon's 
proud  boast,  —  "  Circumstances  I  I  make 
circumstauceji^f'  Vain  babblers !  Whith- 
er did  this  Napoleonic  Idea  lead  ?  To  a 
barren  rock  in  a  waste  of  waters.  Do 
we  need  St  Helena  and  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  to  refute  it  ?  Control  circumstan- 
ces 1  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  most 
important  circumstance  that  can  happen 
to  a  man  is  n't  to  be  born  ?  and  if  that  is 
under  his  control,  or  in  any  way  affected 
by  his  whims  and  wishes  ?  Would  not 
Louis  XVI.  have  been  the  son  of  a  gold- 
smith, if  he  could  have  had  his  way? 
Would  Bums  have  been  bom  a  slaving, 
starving  peasant,  if  he  had  been  consult- 
ed beforehand?  Would  not  the  chil- 
dren of  vice  be  the  children  of  virtue,  if 
they  could  have  had  their  choice?  and 
would  not  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives 
have  been  changed  thereby  ?  Would  a 
good  many  of  us  have  been  bom  at  all, 
if  we  could  have  helped  it  ?  Control  cir- 
cumstances, forsooth!  when  a  mother's 
sudden  terror  brings  an  idiot  child  into 
the  world, — when  the  restive  eye  of  his 
great-grandfather,  whom  he  never  saw, 
looks  at  you  from  your  two-year-old,  and 
the  spirit  of  that  roving  ancestor  makes 
the  boy  also  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
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on  the  earth !  No,  no.  We  may  coax 
circumstances  a  little,  and  shore  them 
about,  and  make  the  best  of  them,  but 
there  they  are.  We  may  try  to  get  out 
of  their  way ;  but  they  will  trip  us  up,  not 
once,  but  many  times.  We  may  affect 
to  tread  them  under  foot  in  the  daylight, 
bat  in  the  night-time  they  will  turn  again 
and  rend  us.  All  we  can  do  is  first  to 
accept  them  as  facts,  and  then  reason 
from  them  as  premises.  We  cannot  con- 
trol them,  but  we  can  control  our  own 
use  of  them.  We  can  make  them  a  savor 
of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death. 

Application.  —  If  mind  could  have 
been  supreme  over  matter,  Halicamassus 
should,  in  the  first  place,  have  taken  the 
world  at  second-hand  from  me,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  he  should  not  have  stood 
smiling  on  the  front-door  steps  when  the 
coach  set  me  down  there.  As  it  was,  I 
made  the  best  of  the  one  case  by  follow- 
ing in  his  footsteps,  —  not  mcekly,"not  ac- 
quiescently, but  protesting,  yet  foll(MrinL^, 
—  and  of  the  other,  by  smiling  responsive 
and  asking  pleaBantly,  — 
"  Are  the  thin^is  piantcd  yet  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  Hallcarnassus. 
This  was  better  than  I  had  dared  to 
hope.  When  I  saw  him  standing  tliere 
soTomplacent  an<l  scivtio.  T  frU  ccfiain 
that  a  storm  was  brewing,  or  rather  had 
brewed,  and  burst  over  my  garden,  and 
blighted  its  fair  prospects.  I  was  confi- 
dent that  he  had  gone  and  planted  every 
square  inch  of  the  soil  with  some  hideous 
absurdity  which  would  spring  up  a  hun- 
dred-fold in  perpetual  reminders  of  the 
one  misfortune  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
So  his  ready  answer  gave  me  relief, 
and  yet  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  a 
vague  fear,  a  sense  of  coming  thunder. 
In  spite  of  my  endeavors,  that  calm,  clear 
face  would  lift  itself  to  my  view  as  a  mere 
"weather-breeder";  but  I  ate  my  sup- 
per, unpacked  my  trunks,  took  out  my 
papers  of  precious  seeds,  and  sitting  in 
the  flooding  sunlight  under  the  little  west- 
em  porch,  I  poured  them  into  my  lap, 
and  bade  Halicamassus  come  to  me.  He 
came,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth. 


) 


"  Do  you  wish  to  see  my  jewels  ?  **  I 
asked,  looking  as  much  like  Cornelia  as 
a  little  woman,  somewhat  inclined  to 
dumpineiss,  can. 

Halicamassus  nodded  assent 

"There,"  said  I,  unrolling  a  paper, 
"that  is  Lychnidea  acuminata.  Some- 
times it  flowers  in  white  masses,  pure  as 
a  baby's  souL  Sometimes  it  glows  in 
purple,  pink,  and  crimson,  intense,  but 
nnconsuming,  like  Horeb's  burning  bush. 
The  old  Greeks  knew  it  well,  and  they 
baptized  its  prismatic  loveliness  with  their 
sunny  symbolism,  and  called  it  the  Flame- 
Flower.  These  very  seeds  may  have 
sprung  centuries  ago  from  the  hearts  of 
heroes  who  sleep  at  Marathon  ;  and  when 
their  tender  petals  quiver  in  the  sunlight 
of  my  garden,  1  shall  see  the  gleam  of 
Attic  armor  and  the  flash  of  royal  souls. 
Like  heroes,  too,  it  is  both  beautiful  and 
bold.  It  does  not  demand  careful  cultiva- 
tion,—  no  hot-house  tendemess" 

"  I  should  rather  think  not,"  interrapt- 
ed  Halicamassus.    "  Pat  Curran  has  his 
it-^'ardfullofit" 

collapsed  at  once,  and  asked  hum- 
bly,- 

"Where  did  he  get  it?" 

"  Got  it  anywhere.  It  grows  wild  al- 
most. It 's  nothing  but  phlox.  My  opin- 
ion is,  that  the  old  Greeks  knew  no  more 
about  it  than  that  brindled  cow." 

Nothing  further  occurring  to  me  to  be 
said  on  the  subject;  I  waived  it  and  took 
np  another  parcel,  on  which  I  spelled  out, 
with  some  difficulty,  "  Delpliinium  exalte^ 
turn.    Its  name  indicates  its  nature." 

"  It  *s  an  exalted  dolphin,  then,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Halicamassus. 

"  Yes ! "  I  said,  dexterously  catching 
up  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^  "  it  is  an 
exalted  dolphin, —  an  apotheosized  dol- 
phin,—  a  dolphin  made  glorious.  For, 
as  the  dolphin  catches  the  sunbeams  and 
sends  them  back  with  a  thousand  added 
splendors,  so  this  flower  opens  its  quiveiv 
ing  bosom  and  gathers  from  the  vast  lab- 
oratory of  the  sky  the  purple  of  a  mon- 
arch's robe  and  the  ocean's  deep,  calm 
blue.     In   its   gracious   cup  you  shall 
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^  A  fiddlestick  I  "jerked  out  Halicamas- 
Bus,  profanely.  "What  are  you  raying 
about  such  a  precious  bundle  of  weeds 
for  ?  There  is  n't  a  shoemaker's  appren- 
tice in  the  Tillage  that  has  n't  his  seven- 
by-nine  garden  overrun  with  them.  You 
might  have  done  better  than  bring  cart- 
loads of  phlox  and  larkspur  a  thousand 
miles.  Why  did  n't  you  import  a  few 
hollyhocks,  or  a  sunflower  or  two,  and 
perhaps  a  dainty  slip  of  cabbage?  A 
pumpkin -vine,  now,  would  climb  over 
the  front-door  deliciously,  and  a  row  of 
burdocks  would  make  a  highly  entertain- 
ing border." 

The  reader  will  bear  me  witness  that  I 
had  met  my  first  rebuff  with  humility.  It 
was  probably  this  very  humility  that  em- 
boldened him  to  a  second  attack.  I  de- 
termined to  change  my  tactics  and  give 
battie. 

"  Halicamassus,"  said  I,  severely, "  you 
are  a  hypocrite.  You  set  up  for  a  Dem- 
ocrat " 

" Not  I,"  interrupted  he ;  "I  voted  for 
Harrison  in  '40,  and  for  Fremont  la  '56, 
and" 

" Nonsense  1"  interrupted  I,  in  turn; 
"  I  mean  a  Democrat  etymological,  not  a 
Democrat  political.  You  stand  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  believe 
in  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  and 
that  all  men  are  of  one  blood ;  and  here 
you  are,  ridiculing  these  innocent  flow- 
ers, because  their  brilliant  beauty  is  not 
shut  up  in  a  conservatory  to  exhale  its 
fragrance  on  a  fastidious  few,  but  blooms 
on  all  alike,  gladdening  the  home  of 
exile  and  lightening  the  burden  of  la- 
bor." 

Halicamassus  saw  that  I  had  made  a 
point  against  him,  and  preserved  a  dis- 
creet silence. 

"  But  you  are  wrong,"  I  went  on, "  even 
if  you  are  right  You  ipay  laugh  to  scorn 
my  floral  treasures,  because  they  seem  to 
you  common  and  unclean,  but  your  laugh- 
ter is  premature.  It  is  no  ordinary  seed 
that  you  see  before  you.  It  sprang  fix)m 
no  profane  soil.  It  came  from  the — the 
—  some  kind  of  an  office  at  Washing- 
ton, Sir !  It  was  given  me  by  one  whose 


name  stands  high  on  the  scroll  of  fame, — 
a  statesman  whose  views  are  as  broad  as 
his  judgment  is  sound, —  an  orator  who 
holds  all  hearts  in  his  hand, — a  man  who 
is  always  found  on  tiie  side  of  the  fee- 
ble truth  against  the  strong  falsehood, — 
whose  sympathy  for  all  that  is  good, 
whose  hostility  to  all  that  is  bad,  and 
whose  boldness  in  every  righteous  cause 
make  him  alike  the  terror  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  oppressor,  and  the  hope  and 
joy  and  stafi*  of  the  oppressed." 

"What  is  his  name?"  said  Halicar- 
nassus,  phlegmatically. 

"  And  for  your  miserable  pumpkin- 
vine,"  I  went  on,  '*  behold  this  morning- 
glory,  that  shall  open  its  barbaric  splen- 
dor to  the  sun  and  mount  heavenward 
on  the  sparkling  chariots  of  the  dew.  I 
took  this  from  the. white  hand  of  a  young 
girl  in  whose  heart  poetry  and  purity 
have  met,  grace  and  virtue  have  kissed 
each  other,  —  whose  ll'ct  have  danced 
over  lilies  and  roses,  wlio  has  known  no 
sttimer  duty  than  to  give  caresses,  and 
whose  gentle,  spontantouB,  and  ever  ac- 
1  tive  loyeliness  continually  remind  me 
that  of  such  is  tbu  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"  Courted  yet  ?  "  asked  Hahcamassus, 

^vitV.    -   ^^-rr,:  n^  ■-,'.■  :■--. 

I  transfixed  him  with  a  look,  and  cAi- 
tinued, — 

"  This  Maurandiaj  a  climber,  it  may  be 
common  or  it  may  be  a  king's  ransom.  I 
only  know  that  it  is  rosy-hued,  and  that  I 
shall  look  at  life  through  its  pleasant 
medium.  Some  fantastic  trellis,  brown 
and  benevolent,  shall  knot  supporting 
arms  around  it,  and  day  by  day  it  shall 
twine  daintily  up  toward  my  southern 
window,  and  whisper  softly  of  the  sweet- 
voiced,  tender-eyed  woman  from  whose 
fairy  bower  it  came  in  rosy  wrappings. 
And  this  NemophUay  *  blue  as  my  broth- 
er's eyes,* — the  brave  young  brother 
whose  heroism  and  manhood  have  out- 
stripped his  years,  and  who  looks  forth 
frx)m  the  dank  leafiness  of  far  Australia 
lovingly  and  longingly  over  the  blue  wa- 
ters, as  if,  floating  above  them,  he  might 
catch  the  flutter  of  white  garments  and 
the  smile  on  a  sister's  lip  " 
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**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  'em  ?  " 
put  in  Halicarnassus  again. 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  undecided  wheth- 
er to  be  amiable  or  bellicose  under  the 
provocation,  but  concluded  that  my  ends 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  being 
gained  by  adopting  the  former  course, 
and  so  answered  seriously,  as  if  I  had  not 
been  switched  off  the  track,  but  was  go- 
ing on  with  perfect  continuity, — 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  take  observations. 
Then,  where  the  situation  seems  most  fa- 
vorable, I  shall  lay  out  a  garden.  I  shall 
plant  these  seeds  in  it,  except  the  vines 
and  such  things,  which  I  wish  to  put  near 
the  house  to  hide  as  much  as  possible  its 
garish  white.  Then,  with  every  little  ten- 
der shoot  that  appears  above  the  ground, 
there  will  blossom  also  a  pleasant  memory 
or  a  sunny  hope  or  an  admiring  thrilL" 

"What  do  you  expect  will  be  the 
market-value  of  that  crop  ?  '* 

"  Wealth  which  an  empire  could  not 
purchase,"  I  answered,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  But  I  shall  not  confic  ttteutioii  to 

flowers.     I  shall  make  iUl  go  with 

the  beautiful.  I  shall  plaui  vegetables, — 
lettuce,  and  asparagus,  a|id  —  so  forth. 
Our  table  shall  be  giunlshed  with  the 
products  of  our  own  soil,  and  our  own 
works  shall  praise  us." 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes, 
during  which  I  fondled  the  seeds  and 
Halicamassus  enveloped  himself  in  clouds 
of  smoke.  Presently  there  was  a  cessa- 
tion of  puffs,  a  rifl  in  the  cloud  showed 
that  the  oracle  was  opening  his  mouth, 
and  directly  thereafter  he  delivered  him- 
self of  the  encouraging  remark, — 

"  If  we  don't  have  any  vegetables  till 
we  raise  'em,  we  shall  be  carnivorous  for 
some  time  to  come." 

It  was  said  with  that  provoking  indif- 
ference more  trying  to  a  sensitive  mind 
than  downright  insult.  You  know  it  is 
based  on  some  hidden  obstacle,  palpable 
to  your  enemy,  though  hidden  from  you, 
—  and  that  he  is  calm  because  he  knows 
that  the  nature  of  tilings  will  work  against 
you,  so  that  he  need  not  interfere.  If  I 
had  been  less  interested,  I  would  have 
rcTcnged  myself  on  him  by  remaining 
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silent ;  but  I  was  very  much  interested, 
so  I  strangled  my  pride  and  said, — 

"Why  not?" 

"  Land  is  too  old  for  such  things.  Soil 
is  n't  mellow  enough." 

I  had  always  supposed  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  main-land  of  our  continent 
was  of  equal  antiquity,  and  dated  back 
alike  to  the  alluvial  period ;  but  I  suppose 
our  little  three  acres  must  have  been  in- 
jected through  the  intervening  strata  by 
some  physical  convulsion,  from  the  drift, 
or  the  tertiary  formation,  perhaps  even 
from  the  primitive  granite. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  I  ven- 
tured to  inquire.  "  I  don't  suppose  the 
land  will  grow  any  younger  by  keeping." 

"  Plant  it  with  com  and  potatoes  for  at 
least  two  years  before  there  can  be  any- 
thing like  a  garden." 

And  Halicamassus  put  up  his  pipe  and 
betook  himself  to  the  house,  and  I  was  glad 
of  it,  the  abominable  bore !  to  sit  there  and 
listen  to  my  glowing  schemes,  knowing  all 
the  while  that  they  were  soap-bubbles. 
"  Com  and  potatoes,"  indeed  I  I  did  n't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  Halicamassus  al- 
ways had  an  insane  passion  for  corn  and 
potatoes.  Land  represented  to  him  so 
many  bushels  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
Now  com  and  potatoes  are  very  well  in 
their  way,  but,  like  every  other  innocent 
indulgence,  carried  too  far,  become  a 
vice  ;  and  I  more  than  suspected  he  had 
planned  the  strategy  simply  to  gratify  his 
own  weakness.  Corn  and  potatoes,  in- 
deed ! 

But  when  Halicamassus  entered  the 
lists  against  me,  he  found  an  opponent 
worthy  of  his  steel.  A  few  more  such 
victories  would  be  his  ruin.  A  grand 
scheme  fired  and  filled  my  mind  dur- 
ing the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  and 
sent  me  forth  in  the  moming,  jubilant 
with  high  resolve.  Alexander  might 
weep  that  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer ;  but  I  would  create  new.  Archime- 
des might  desiderate  a  place  to  stand  on 
before  he  could  bring  his  lever  into  play ; 
I  would  move  the  world,  self-poised.  If 
Halicamassus  fancied  that  I  was  cut  up, 
dispersed,  and  annihilated  by  one  dis- 
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aster,  he  sliould  weep  tears  of  blood  to 
see  me  rise,  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes 
of  my  dead  hopes,  to  a  newer  and  more 
glorious  life.  Here,  having  exhausted 
my  classics,  I  took  a  long  sweep  down  to 
modem  times,  and  vowed  in  my  heart 
never  to  give  up  the  ship. 

Halicamassus  saw  that  a  fell  purpose 
was  working  in  my  mind,  but  a  certain 
high  tragedy  in  my  aspect  warned  him  to 
silence ;  so  he  only  dogged  me  around  the 
comers  of  the  house,  eyed  me  askance 
fit)m  the  wood-shed,  and  peeped  through 
the  crevices  of  the  demented  little  bam. 
But  his  vigilance  bore  no  fruit.  I  but 
walked  moodily  **with  folded  arms  and 
fixed  eyes,"  or  strack  out  new  paths  at 
random,  so  long  as  there  were  any  ves- 
tiges of  his  creation  extant.  His  time  and 
patience  being  at  length  exhausted,  he 
went  into  the  field  to  immolate  himself 
with  ever  new  devotion  on  the  shrine  of 
com  and  potatoes.  Then  my  scheme 
came  to  a  head  at  once.  In  my  walking, 
I  had  observed  a  box  about  three  feet 
long,  two  broad,  and  one  foot  deep,  which 
Halicamassus,  with  his  usual  disregard 
of  the  proprieties  of  life,  had  used  to 
block  up  a  gate-way  that  was  waiting  for 
a  gate.  It  was  just  what  I  wanted.  I 
straightway  knocked  out  the  few  nails  that 
kept  it  in  place,  and,  like  another  Sam- 
son, bore  it  away  on  my  shoulders.  It 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  manage,  as  any 
one  may  find  by  trj'ing,  —  nor  would  I 
advise  young  ladies,  as  a  general  thing, 
to  adopt  that  form  of  exercise,  —  but  the 
€nd,  not  the  means,  was  my  object,  and 
by  skilful  diplomacy  I  got  it  up  the  back- 
stairs and  through  my  window,  out  upon 
the  roof  of  the  porch  directly  below.  I 
then  took  the  ash-pail  and  the  fire-shovel 
and  went  into  the  field,  carefully  keeping 
the  lee  side  of  Halicamassus.  *'  Good, 
rich  loam  "  I  had  observed  all  the  garden- 
ing book^  to  recommend ;  but  wherein  the 
virtue  or  the  richness  of  loam  consisted 
I  did  not  feel  competent  to  decide,  and  I 
scorned  to  ask.  There  seemed  to  be  two 
kinds :  one  black,  damp,  and  dismal ;  the 
other  fine,  yellow,  and  good-natured.  A 
little  reflection  decided  me  to  take  the 


latter.  Gold  constituted  riches,  and  this 
was  yellow  like  gold.  Moreover,  it  seemed 
to  have  more  life  in  it  Night  and  dark- 
ness belonged  to  the  other,  while  the 
very  heart  of  sunshine  and  summ» 
seemed  to  be  imprisoned  in  this  golden 
dust  So- 1  plied  my  shovel  and  filled 
my  pail  again  and  again,  bearing  it  aloft 
with  J03rful  labor,  eager  to  be  tdrough  be- 
fore Halicamassus  should  reappear ;  but 
he  got  on  the  trail  just  as  I  was  whisking 
up-stairs  for  the  last  time,  and  shouted, 
astonished,  — 

**  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  I  answered,  with  that  well- 
known  accent  which  says,  "  Everything ! 
and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  it" 

I  have  observed,  that,  in  managing  par- 
ents, husbands,  lovers,  brothers,  and  in- 
deed all  classes  of  inferiors,  nothing  is 
so  efficacious  as  to  let  them  know  at  the 
outset  that  you  are  going  to  have  your 
own  way.  They  may  fret  a  little  at  first, 
and  interpose  a  few  puny  obstacles,  but 
it  win  be  only  a  temporary  obstruction; 
whereas,  if  you  parley  and  hesitate  and 
suggest,  they  T\ill  but  gather  courage  and 
strength  for  a  formidable  resistance.  It 
Is  the  first  step  that  costs.     Halicamassus 

V    -     1  . .  Qjj^jg  fj^jjj  jjj^.  Qjjg  small 

shot  that  I  was  in  a  mood  to  be  let  alone, 
and  he  let  me  alone  accordingly. 

I  remembered  he  had  said  that  the  soil 
was  not  mellow  enough,  and  I  determin- 
ed that  my  soil  should  be  mellow,  to 
which  end  I  took  it  up  by  handfuls  and 
squeezed  it  through  my  fingers,  complete- 
ly pulverizing  it.  It  was  not  disagreeable 
work.  Things  in  their  right  places  are 
very  seldom  disagreeable.  A  spider  on 
your  dress  is  a  horror,  but  a  spider  out- 
doors is  rather  interesting.  Besides,  the 
loam  had  a  fine,  soft  feel  that  was  abso- 
lutely pleasant ;  but  a  hideous  black  and 
yellow  reptile  with  homs  and  hoofs,  that 
winked  up  at  me  from  it^  was  decidedly 
unpleasant  and  out  of  place,  and  I  at 
once  concluded  that  the  soil  was  suf- 
ficiently mellow  for  my  purposes,  and 
smoothed  it  off  directly.  Then,  with  de- 
lighted fingers,  in  sweeping  circles,  and 
fantastic  whirls,  and  exact  triangles,  I 
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planted  my  seeds  in  generous  profusion, 
determined,  that,  if  my  wilderness  did  not 
blossom,  it  should  not  be  from  niggardli- 
ness of  seed.  But  eTen  then  my  box  was 
full  before  my  basket  was  emptied,  and  I 
was  Tery  reluctantly  compelled  to  bring 
down  from  the  garret  another  box,  which 
had  been  the  property  of  my  great-grand- 
father. My  great-grandfather  was,  I 
regret  to  say,  a  barber.  I  would  rather 
neyer  have  had  any.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  world  besides  worth  that  I 
reverence,  it  is  ancestry.  My  whole  life 
long  have  I  been  in  search  of  a  pedigree, 
and  though  I  run  well  at  the  beginning, 
I  invariably  stop  short  at  the  third  remove 
by  running  my  head  into  a  barber^s  shop. 
If  he  had  only  been  a  farmer,  now,  I 
should  not  have  minded.  There  is  some- 
thing dignified  and  antique  in  land,  and 
no  one  need  trouble  himself  to  ascertain 
whether  "  farmer  "  stood  for  a  close-fisted, 
narrow-flouled  clodhopper,  or  the  smil- 
ing, benevolent  master  of  broad  acres. 
Farmer  means  both  these,  I  could  have 
chosen  the  meaning  I  liked,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  troublesome  facts 
would  have  floated  down  the  years  to  in- 
tercept any  theory  I  might  have  launched. 
I  would  rather  he  had  been  a  shoemaker ; 
it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  transform 
him,  aAer  his  lamented  decease,  into  a 
shoe-manufacturer,  —  and  shoe-manufac- 
turers, we  all  know,  are  highly  respecta- 
ble people,  oflen  become  great  men,  and 
get  sent  to  Congress.  An  apothecary 
might  have  figured  as  an  M.  D.  A  green- 
grocer might  have  been  apotheosized  in- 
to a  merchant  A  dancing-master  would 
flourish  on  the  family-records  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Terpsichorean  art.  A  taker 
of  daguerreotype  portraits  would  never 
be  recognized  in  '*  my  great-grandfather 
the  artisL**  But  a  barber  is  unmitigat- 
ed and  immitigable.  It  cannot  be  shad- 
ed off  nor  toned  down  nor  brushed  up. 
Besides,  was  greatness  ever  allied  to  bar- 
bcrity  ?  Shakspeare's  father  was  a  wool- 
driver,  Till9tson*s  a  clothier,  Barrow's  a 
linen-draper,  Defoe's  a  butcher,  Milton's 
aaerivener,  Richardson's  a  joiner,  Bums's 
a  &nner ;  but  did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a 


barber's  having  remarkable  children  ?  I 
must  say,  with  all  deference  to  my  great- 
grandfather, that  I  do  wish  he  would  have 
been  considerate  enough  of  his  descend- 
ants' feelings  to  have  been  bom  in  the  old 
days  when  barbers  and  doctors  were  one, 
or  else  have  chosen  some  other  occupation 
than  barbering.  Barber  he  did,  however ; 
in  this  very  box  he  kept  his  wigs,  and, 
painful  as  it  was  to  have  continually 
before  my  eyes  this  perpetual  reminder 
of  plebeian  great-grand-patemity,  I  con- 
sented to  it  rather  than  lose  my  seeds. 
Then  I  folded  my  hands  in  sweet,  though 
calm  satisfaction.  I  had  proved  my- 
self equal  to  the  emergency,  and  that 
always  diffuses  a  glow  of  genial  com- 
placency through  the  soul.  I  had  out- 
witted Halicamassus.  Exultation  num- 
ber two.  He  had  designed  to  cheat  me 
out  of  my  garden  by  a  story  about  land, 
and  here  was  my  garden  ready  to  burst 
forth  into  blossom  under  my  eyes.  He  said 
little,  but  I  knew  he  felt  deeply.  I  caught 
him  one  day  looking  out  at  my  window 
with  corroding  envy  in  every  lineament 
^  Tou  might  have  got  some  dust  out  of 
the  road;  it  would  have  been  nearer." 
That  was  all  he  said.  Even  that  little  I 
did  not  fully  understand. 

I  watched,  and  waited,  and  watered, 
in  silent  expectancy,  for  several  days,  but 
nothing  came  up,  and  I  began  to  be  anx- 
ious. Suddenly  I  thought  of  my  vejreta- 
ble- seeds,  and  determined  to  try  those. 
Of  course  a  hanging  kitchen-garden  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  as  Halicamas- 
sus was  fortunately  ab«?nt  for  a  few  dayw, 
I  prospected  on  the  farm.  A  sunny  little 
comer  on  a  southern  slope  smiled  up  at 
me,  and  seemed  to  offer  itself  as  a  delight- 
ful situation  for  the  diminutive  garden 
which  mine  must  be.  The  soil,  too,  seem- 
ed as  fine  and  mellow  as  could  be  desir- 
ed. I  at  once  captured  an  Englishman 
from  a  neighboring  plantation,  hurried 
him  into  my  comer,  and  bade  him  dig 
me  and  hoe  me  and  plant  me  a  garden 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  looked  blankly 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  I  looked  blank- 
ly at  him,  wondering  what  lion  he  saw  in 
the  way. 
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**  Them  is  planted  with  potatoes  now," 
he  gasped,  at  length. 

*^  No  matter,''  I  returned,  with  sudden 
r^ef  to  find  that  nothing  but  potatoes 
interfered.  "  I  want  it  to  be  unpUnted, 
and  planted  with  vegetables,  —  lettuce 
and  —  asparagus  —  and  such." 

He  stood  hesitating. 

"  WiU  the  master  like  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Diplomacy,  "he  will  be 
delighted." 

"  No  matter  whether  he  likes  it  or  not," 
codiciled  Conscience.    "  You  do  it" 

"I  —  don't  exactly  like  —  to  —  take 
the  responsibility,"  wavered  this  modem 
Faint-Ueart. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility," I  ejaculated,  with  volcanic  ve- 
hemence. "I  11  take  the  responsibility. 
You  take  the  hoe." 

These  duty-people  do  infuriate  me. 
They  are  so  afraid  to  do  anything  that 
is  n't  laid  out  in  a  right-angled  triangle. 
Every  path  must  be  graded  and  turfed 
before  they  dare  set  their  scrupulous  feet 
in  it.  I  like  conscience,  but,  like  com 
and  potatoes,  carried  too  far,  it  becomes 
a  vice.  I  think  I  could  commit  a  murder 
with  less  hesitation  than  some  people  buy 
a  ninepenny  calico.  And  to  see  that 
man  stand  there,  balancing  probabilities 
over  a  piece  of  ground  no  bigger  than  a 
bed-quilt,  as  if  a  nation's  fate  were  at 
stake,  was  enough  to  ruffle  a  calmer  tem- 
per than  mine.  My  impetuosity  im- 
pressed him,  however,  and  he  began  to 
lay  about  him  vigorously  with  hoe  and 
rake  and  lines,  and,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  had  a  bit  of  square 
flatness  laid  out  with  wonderful  precision. 
Meanwhile  I  had  ransacked  my  vegeta- 
ble-bag, and  though  lettuce  and  aspara- 
gus were  not  there,  plenty  of  beets  and 
parsnips  and  squashes,  etc.,  were.  I  let 
him  take  his  choice.  He  took  the  first 
two.  The  rest  were  lefl  on  my  hands. 
But  I  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  They 
burned  in  my  pocket  for  a  few  days,  and 
I  saw  that  I  must  get  them  into  the  ground 
somewhere.  I  could  not  sleep  with  them 
in  the  room.  They  were  wandering 
shades  craving  at  my  hands  a  burial, 


and  I  determined  to  put  them  where 
Banquo's  ghost  would  not  go,  ^r- down. 
Down  accordingly  they  went,  but  not  sym- 
metrically nor  simultaneously.  I  faced 
Haiicamassus  on  the  subject  of  the  beet- 
bed,  and  though  I  cannot  say  that  either 
of  us  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  yet  I  can 
say  that  I  kept  possession  of  the  ground ; 
still,  I  did  not  care  to  risk  a  second  en- 
counter. So  I  kept  my  seeds  about  me 
continually,  and  dropped  them  surrepd- 
tiously  AS  occasion  offered.  Consequent- 
ly, my  garden,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  lo- 
csited  where  the  Penobscot  Indian  was 
bora,  —  "all  along  shore."  The  squash- 
es were  scattered  among  the  com.  The 
beans  were  tucked  under  the  bmshwood, 
in  the  fond  hope  that  they  would  climb 
up  it  Two  tomato -plants  were  lodged 
in  the  potato-field,  under  the  protection 
of  some  broken  apple-branches  dragged 
thither  for  the  purpose.  The  cucum- 
bers went  down  on  the  sheltered  side  of 
a  wood-pile.  The  peas  took  their  chances 
of  life  under  the  sink-nose.  The  sweet- 
corn  was  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  a 
broomstick,  —  and  all  took  root  alike  in 
my  heart. 

May  I  ask  you  now,  O  Friend,  who,  I 
would  fain  believe,  have  followed  me  thus 
far  with  no  hostile  eyes,  to  glide  in  tranced 
fbrgetfulness  through  the  white  blooms 
of  May  and  the  roses  of  June,  into  the 
warm  breath  of  July  afternoons  and  the 
languid  pulse  of  August,  perhaps  even 
into  the  mild  haze  of  September  and  the 
"flying  gold"  of  brown  October?  In 
narrating  to  you  the  fraition  of  my  hopes, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  preserve  that  calm 
equanimity  which  is  the  birthright  of 
royal  minds.  I  shall  endeavor  not  to  be 
unduly  elated  by  success  nor  unduly  de- 
pressed by  failure,  but  to  state  in  simple 
language  the  result  of  my  experiments, 
both  for  an  encouragement  and  a  warn- 
ing. I  shall  give  the  history  of  the  several 
ventures  separately,  as  nearly  as  I  can  rec- 
ollect in  the  order  in  which  they  grew, 
beginning  with  the  humbler  ministers  to 
our  appetites,  and  soaring  gradually  into 
the  region  of  the  poetical  and  the  beau- 
tiful. 
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Beets.  —  The  beets  came  up,  little 
red-Yeined  leaves,  strugglmg  for  breath 
among  a  tangle  of  Roman  -wormwood 
and  garlic;  and  though  they  exhibited 
great  tenacity  of  life,  tiiey  also  exhibited 
great  irregularity  of  purpose.     In  one 
spot  there  would  be  nothing,  in  an  adja- 
cent spot  a  whorl  of  beets,  big  and  little, 
crowding  and  jostling  and  elbowing  each 
other,  like  school-boys  round  the  red-hot 
itove  on  a  winter's  morning.    I  knew 
they  had  been  planted  in  a  right  line, 
and  I  don't,  even  now,  comprehend  why 
they  should  not  come  up  in  a  right  line. 
I  weeded  them,  and  though  freedom  from 
foreign  growth  discovered  an  intention 
of  straigfatness,  the  most  casual  observer 
could  not  but  see  that  skewiness  had 
usurped  its  place.     I  repaired  to  my 
friend  the  gardener.    He  said  they  must 
be  thinned  out  and  transplanted.   It  went 
to  my  heart  to  pull  up  the  dear  things, 
but  1  did  it,  and  set  them  down  again 
tenderly  in  the  vacant  spots.   It  was  even- 
ing.    The  next  morning  I  went  to  them. 
Flatness  has  a  new  meaning  to  me  since 
that  morning.    You  can  hardly  conceive 
that  anything  could  look  so  utterly  for- 
lorn, disconsolate,  disheartened,  and  col- 
lapsed.   In  fact,  they  exhibited  a  degree 
of  depression  so  entirely  beyond  what  the 
circumstances  demanded,  that  I  was  en- 
raged.   If  they  had  shown  any  s^'mptoms 
of  trying  to  live,  I  could  have  sighed  and 
forgiven  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  flopped  and  died  without  a  struggle, 
and  I  pulled  them  up  without  a  pang, 
comforting  myself  with  the    remaining 
ones,  which  throve  on  their  companions' 
graves,  and  waxed  fat  and  full  and  crim- 
son-hearted, in  their  soil,  brown  beds. 
So  delighted  was  I  with  their  luxuriant 
rotundity,  that  I  made  an  internal  resolve 
that  henceforth  I  would  always  plant 
beets.   True,  I  cannot  abide  beets.   Their 
fragrance  and  their  flavor  are  alike  nau- 
seating; but  they  come  up,  and  a  beet 
that  will  come  up  is  better  than  a  cedar 
of  Lebanon  that  won't    In  all  the  veg- 
etable kingdom  I  know  of  no  quality 
better  than  this,  growth,—  nor  any  qual- 
ity that  will  atone  for  its  absence. 


Parsnips.  —  They  ran  the  race  with 
an  indescribable  vehemence  that  fairly 
threw  the  beets  into  the  shade.  They 
trod  so  delicately  at  first  that  I  was  quite  / 
unprepared  for  such  enthusiasm.  Lack- 
ing the  red  yeining,  I  could  not  distin- 
guish them  even  from  the  weeds  with  any 
certainty,  and  was  forced  to  let  both  grow 
together  till  the  harvest  So  both  grew 
together,  a  perfect  jungle.  But  the  pars- 
nips got  ahead,  and  rushed  up  gloriously, 
magnificently,  bacchanalianly,  —  as  the 
winds  come  when  forests  are  rended,  — 
as  the  waves  come  when  navies  are  strand- 
ed. I  am,  indeed,  troubled  with  a  suspi- 
cion that  their  vitality  has  all  run  to 
leaves,  and  that,  when  I  go  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth  for  the  parsnips,  I 
shall  find  only  bread  of  emptiness.  It  is 
a  pleasing  reflection  that  parsnips  cannot 
be  eaten  till  the  second  year.  I  am  told 
that  they  must  lie  in  the  ground  during 
the  winter.  Consequently  it  cannot  be 
decided  whether  there  are  any  or  not 
till  next  spring.  I  shall  in  the  mean  time 
assume  and  assert  without  hesitation  or 
qualification  that  there  are  as  many  tu- 
bers below  the  surface  as  there  are  leaves 
above  it.  I  shall  thereby  enjoy  a  pleas- 
ant consciousness,  and  the  respect  of  all, 
for  the  winter;  and  if  disappointment 
awaits  me  in  the  spring,  time  will  have 
blunted  its  keenness  for  me,  and  other 
people  will  have  forgotten  the  whole  sub- 
ject Ton  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  re- 
mind them  of  it 

Cucumbers.  —  The  cucumbers  came 
up  so  far  and  stuck.  It  must  have  been 
innate  depravity,  for  there  was  no  shad- 
ow of  reason  why  they  should  not  keep 
on  as  they  began.  They  did  not  They 
stopped  growing  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Only  three  cucumbers  developed,  and 
they  hid  under  the  vines  so  that  I  did 
not  see  them  till  they  were  become  ripe, 
yellow,  soft,  and  worthless.  They  are 
an  unwholesome  fruit  at  best,  and  I  bore 
their  loss  with  great  fortitude. 

Tomatoes.  —  Both  dead.  I  had  been 
instructed  to  protect  them  from  the  frost 
by  night  and  from  the  sun  by  day.  I  in- 
tended to  do  so  ultimately,  but  I  did  not 
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suppose  there  was  any  emergency.  A 
froAt  came  the  first  night  and  killed  them, 
and  a  hot  sun  the  next  day  burned  up  all 
there  was  left  When  they  were  both 
thoroughly  dead,  I  took  great  pains  to 
cover  them  every  night  and  noon.  No 
symptoms  of  revival  appearing  to  reward 
my  efforts,  I  left  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
need  of  their  dying,  in  the  first  place ; 
and  if  they  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  die 
without  provocation,  I  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  going  into  a  decline  about  it 
Besides,  I  never  did  value  plants  or  ani- 
mals that  have  to  be  nursed,  and  petted, 
and  coaxed  to  live.  If  things  want  to 
die,  I  think  they  'd  better  die.  Provoked 
by  my  indifference,  one  of  the  tomatoes 
flared  up  and  took  a  new  start, —  put  forth 
leaves,  shot  out  vines,  and  covered  him- 
self with  fruit  and  glory.  The  chick- 
ens picked  out  the  heart  of  all  the  toma- 
toes as  soon  as  they  ripened,  which  was 
of  no  consequence,  however,  as  they 
had  wasted  so  much  time  in  the  begin- 
ning that  the  autumn  frosts  came  upon 
them  unawares,  and  there  would  n't  have 
been  fruit  enough  ripe  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count, if  no  chicken  had  ever  broken  a 
sheU. 

Squashes.  —  They  appeared  above- 
ground,  large-lobed  and  vigorous.  Large 
and  vigorous  appeared  the  bugs,  all 
gleaming  in  green  and  gold,  like  the 
wolf  on  the  fold,  and  stopped  up  all  the 
stomata  and  ate  up  all  the  parench^rma, 
till  my  squash-leaves  looked  as  if  they 
had  grown  for  the  sole  purpose  of  illus- 
trating net-veined  organizations.  In  con- 
sternation I  sought  again  my  neighbor 
the  Englishman.  He  assured  me  he  had 
'em  on  his,  too,  —  lots  of  'eoL  This  rec- 
onciled me  to  mine.  Bugs  are  not  in- 
herently desirable,  but  a  universal  bug 
does  not  indicate  special  want  of  skill  in 
any  one.  So  I  was  comforted.  But  the 
Englishman  said  they  must  be  killed.  He 
had  killed  his.  Then  I  said  I  would  kill 
mine,  too.  How  should  it  be  done  ?  Oh  I 
put  a  shingle  near  the  vine  at  night  and 
they  would  crawl  upon  it  to  keep  dry, 
and  go  out  early  in  die  morning  and  kill 


'em.  But  how  to  kill  them  ?  Why,  take 
'em  right  between  your  thumb  and  finger 
and  crush  'em ! 

As  soon  as  I  could  recover  breath,  I 
informed  him  confidentially,  that,  if  the 
world  were  one  great  squash,  I  would  n't 
undertake  to  save  it  in  that  way.  He 
smiled  a  little,  but  I  think  he  was  not 
overmuch  pleased.  I  asked  him  why  I 
could  n't  take  a  bucket  of  water  and  dip 
the  shingle  in  it  and  drown  them.  He 
said,  well,  I  could  try  it  I  did  try  it,  — 
first  wrapping  my  hand  in  a  cloth  to  pre- 
vent contact  with  any  stray  bug.  To  my 
aqiazement,  the  moment  they  touched  the 
water  they  all  spread  unseen  wings  and 
flew  away,  safe  and  sound.  I  should  not 
have  been  much  more  surprised  to  see 
Halicamassus  soaring  over  the  ridge-pole. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  they 
could  fly.  Of  course  I  gave  up  the  de- 
mgn  of  drowning  them.  I  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  One  said  I  must  put  a  news- 
paper over  them  and  fasten  it  down  at 
the  edges ;  then  they  could  n't  get  in.  I 
timidly  suggested  that  the  squashes  could 
n't  get  out.  Yes,  they  could,  he  said, 
—  they  *d  grow  right  through  the  paper. 
Another  said  I  must  surround  them  with 
round  boxes  with  the  bottoms  broken  out ; 
for,  though  they  could  fly,  they  could  n't 
steer,  and  when  they  flew  up,  they  just 
dropped  down  anywhere,  and  as  there 
was  on  the  whole  a  good  deal  more  land 
on  the  outside  of  the  boxes  than  on  the 
inside,  the  chances  were  in  favor  of  their 
dropping  on  the  outside.  Another  said 
that  ashes  must  be  sprinkled  on  them.  A 
fourth  said  lime  was  an  infaUible  remedy. 
I  began  with  the  paper,  which  I  secured 
with  no  little  difiiculty ;  for  the  wind — ^the 
same  wind,  strange  to  say — kept  blowing 
the  dirt  at  me  and  the  paper  away  from 
me ;  but  I  consoled  myself  by  remember- 
ing the  numberless  rows  of  squash -pies 
that  should  crown  my  labors,  and  May 
took  heart  from  Thanksgiving.  The  next 
day  I  peeped  under  the  papei*  and  the 
bugs  were  a  solid  phalanx.  *l  reported 
at  head-quarters,  and  they  asked  me  if 
I  killed  the  bugs  before  I  put  the  paper 
down.    I  said  no,  I  supposed  it  would 
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Btifie  them,  —  in  fact,  I  did  n't  think  any- 
thing about  it,  but  if  I  thought  anything, 
that  was  what  I  thought  I  was  n't  pleas- 
ed to  find  I  had  been  cultivating  the  bugs 
and  furnishing  them  with  free  lodgings. 
I  went  home  and  tried  all  the  remedies 
in  succession.  I  could  hardly  decide 
which  agreed  best  with  the  structure  and 
habits  of  the  bugs,  but  they  throve  on  alL 
Then  I  tried  them  all  at  once  and  all  o'er 
with  a  mighty  uproar.  Presently  the 
bugs  went  away.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
would  n't  have  gone  just  as  soon,  if  I  had 
let  them  alone.  Afler  they  were  gone, 
the  vines  scrambled  out  and  put  forth 
some  beautiful,  deep  golden  blossoms. 
When  they  fell  ofi*,  that  was  the  end  of 
them.  Not  a  squash, —  not  one, —  not 
a  single  squash, —  not  even  a  pumpkin. 
They  were  all  ^be  blossoms. 

Apples.  —  The  trees  swelled  into  mass- 
es of  pink  and  white  fragrance.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  their  fluttering  loveliness 
or  their  luxuriant  promise.  A  few  days 
of  fairy  beauty,  and  showers  of  soft  pet- 
als floated  noiselessly  down,  covering  the 
earth  with  delicate  snow;  but  I  knew, 
that,  though  the  first  blush  of  beauty  was 
gone,  a  mighty  work  was  going  on  in  a 
million  little  laboratories,  and  that  the 
real  glory  was  yet  to  come.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  observe,  one  day,  that  the  trees 
seemed  to  be  turning  red.  I  remarked 
to  Halicamassus  that  that  was  one  of 
Nature's  processes  which  I  did  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  noticed  in  any 
botanical  treatise.  I  thought  such  a 
change  did  not  occur  till  autuom.  Hali- 
camassus  curved  the  thumb  and  forefin- 
ger of  his  right  hand  into  an  arch,  the 
ends  of  which  rested  on  the  wrist  of  his 
left  coat-sleeve.  He  then  lifted  the  fore- 
finger high  and  brought  it  forward.  Then 
he  lifted  the  thumb  and  brought  it  up 
behind  the  forefinger,  and  so  made  them 
travel  up  to  his  elbow.  It  seemed  to  re- 
quire considerable  exertion  in  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  and  I  watched  the  prog- 
ress with«interest.  Then  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  it 

"  That  's  the  way  they  walk,"  he  re- 
plied. 


"Who  walk?" 

"  The  little  fellows  that  have  squatted 
on  our  trees." 

"  What  little  fellows  do  you  mean  ?  " 

«  The  canker-worms." 

"  How  many  are  there  ?  " 

"  About  twenty-five  deciUions,  I  should 
think,  as  near  as  I  can  count" 

"Why!  what  are  they  for?  What 
good  do  they  do?" 

"Oh I  no  end.  Keep  the  children 
from  eating  green  apples  and  getting 
sick." 

**  How  do  they  do  that  ?  " 

"  Eat  'em  themselves." 

A  frightful  idea  dawned  upon  me.  I 
believe  I  turned  a  kind  of  ghastly  blue. 

"  Halicamassus,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  the  canker-worms  are  eating  up 
our  apples  and  that  we  shan't  have  any  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  that  exceedingly." 

That  was  months  ago,  and  it  looks  a 
great  deal  more  like  it  now.  I  watched 
those  trees  with  sadness  at  my  heart 
Millions  of  brown,  ugly,  villanous  worms 
gnawed,  gnawed,  gnawed,  at  the  poor 
Uttle  tender  leaves  and  buds, — held  them 
in  foul  embrace,  —  polluted  their  sweet- 
ness with  hateful  breath.  I  could  almost 
feel  the  shudder  of  the  trees  in  that  slimy 
clasp, — could  ahnost  hear  the  shrieking 
and  moaning  of  the  young  fruit  that  saw 
its  hope  of  happy  life  thus  slowly  con- 
suming ;  but  I  was  powerless  to  save.  For 
weeks  that  loathsome  army  preyed  upon 
the  unhappy,  helpless  trees,  and  then 
spun  loathsomely  to  the  gix>und,  and  bur- 
ied itself  in  the  reluctant,  shuddering 
soiL  A  few  dismal  litde  apples  escaped 
the  common  fate,  but  when  they  rounded 
into  greenness  and  a  suspicion  of  pulp, 
a  boring  worm  came  and  bored  them, 
and  they,  too,  died.  No  apple-pies  at 
Thanksgiving.  No  apple-roasting  in 
winter  evenings.  No  pan-pie  with  hot 
brown  bread  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Cherries.  —  They  rivalled  the  apple- 
blooms  in  snowy  profusion,  and  the 
branches  were  covered  with  tiny  balls. 
The  sun  mounted  warm  and  high  in  the 
heavens  and  they  blushed  under  his  ar- 
dent gaze.    I  felt  an  increasing  convic- 
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tion  that  here  there  would  be  no  disap- 
pointment; but  it  soon  became  palpable 
that  another  class  of  depredators  had 
marked  our  trees  for  their  own.  Little 
brown  toes  could  occasionally  be  seen 
peeping  from  the  foliage,  and  little  bare 
feet  lefl  their  print  on  the  garden-soil. 
Humanity  had  evidently  deposited  its 
larva  in  the  vicinity.  There  was  a  school- 
house  not  very  far  away,  and  the  children 
used  to  draw  water  from  an  old  well  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  garden.  It  was  sur- 
prising to  see  how  thirsty  they  all  became 
as  the  cherries  ripened.  It  was  as  if  the 
village  had  simultaneously  agreed  to 
breakfast  on  salt  fish.  Their  wooden 
bucket  might  have  been  the  urn  of  the 
Danai'des,  judging  from  the  time  it  took 
to  fill  it  The  boys  were  as  fleet  of  foot 
as  young  zebras,  and  presented  upon  dis- 
covery no  apology  or  justification  but 
their  heels,  —  which  was  a  wise  stroke  in 
them.  A  troop  of  rosy-cheeked,  bright- 
eyed  little  snips  in  white  pantalets,  caught 
in  the  act,  reasoned  with  in  a  semi- 
circle, and  cajoled  with  candy,  were  as 
sweet  as  distilled  honey,  and  promised 
with  all  their  innocent  hearts  and  hands 
not  to  do  so  any  more.  But  the  rea\  piece 
de  resistance  was  a  mass  of  pretty  well 
developed  crinoline  which  an  informal 
walk  in  the  infested  district  brought  to 
light,  engaged  in  a  systematic  raid  upon 
the  tempting  fruit.  Now,  in  my  country, 
the  presence  of  unknown  individuals  in 
your  own  garden,  plucking  your  fruit 
from  your  trees,  without  your  knowledge 
and  against  your  will,  is  universally  con- 
sidered as  afibrding  presumptive  evidence 
of — something.  In  this  part  of  the  world, 
however,  I  find  they  do  things  differently. 
It  does  n't  furnish  presumptive  evidence 
of  anything.  If  you  think  it  does,  you 
do  so  at  your  own  risk.  I  thought  it  did, 
and  escaped  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth.  I 
hinted  my  views,  and  found  mjrself  in  a 
den  of  lions,  and  was  thankful  to  come 
out  second-best.  Second  ?  nay,  third- 
best,  fourth-best,  no  best  at  all,  not  even 
good,  —  very  bad.  In  short,  I  was  glad  to 
get  out  with  my  life.  Nor  was  my  re- 
pulse confined  to  the  passing  hour.     The 


injured  innocents  come  no  more  for  water. 
I  am  consumed  with  inward  remorse  as  I 
see  them  daily  file  majestically  past  my 
house  to  my  neighbor's  well.  I  have  re- 
solved to  plant  a  strawberry-bed  next 
year,  and  offer  them  the  fruit  of  it  by 
way  of  atonement,  and  never,  under  any 
provocation,  hereafter,  to  assert  or  inain- 
nate  that  I  have  any  claim  whatever  to 
anything  under  the  sun.  If  this  course, 
perseveringly  persisted  in,  does  not  re- 
store the  state  of  quo,  I  am  hopeless.  I 
have  no  further  resources. 

The  one  drop  of  sweetness  in  the  bitter 
cup  was,  that  the  cherries,  being  thus  let 
severely  alone,  were  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  trees  and  ripen.  It  took  them  a  great 
while.  If  they  had  been  as  big  as  hogs- 
heads, I  should  think  the  sun  might  have 
got  through  them  sooner  than  he  did. 
They  looked  ripe  long  before  they  were 
so;  and  as  they  were  very  plenty,  the 
trees  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 
I  bought  a  stack  of  fantastic  little  baskets 
from  a  travelling  Indian  tribe,  at  a  fabu- 
lous price,  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  my 
long-cherished  design  of  sending  fruit  to 
my  city  friends.  Afler  long  waiting,  Hal- 
icamassus  came  in  one  morning  with  a 
tin  pail  full,  and  said  that  they  were  ripoi 
at  last,  for  they  were  turning  purple  and 
falling  off*;  and  he  was  going  to  have  them 
gathered  at  once.  He  had  brought  in 
the  first-fruits  for  breakfast  I  put  them 
in  the  best  preserve-tlish,  twined  it  with 
myrde,  and  set  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  It  looked  charming,  —  so  ruddy 
and  rural  and  Arcadian.  I  vrished  we 
could  breakfast  out-doors ;  but  the  sum- 
mer was  one  of  unusual  severity,  and 
it  was  hardly  prudent  thus  to  brave  its 
rigor.  We  had  cup-custards  at  the  close 
of  our  breakfast  that  morning,  —  very 
vulgar,  but  very  delicious.  We  reached 
the  cherries  at  the  same  moment,  and 
swallowed  the  first  one  simultaneously. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous  and  electric. 
Halicarnassus  puckered  his  fac«  into  a 
perfect  wheel,  with  his  moulfa  for  the 
hub.  I  don't  know  how  I  looked,  but  I 
felt  badly  enough. 

"It  was  unfortunate  that  we  bad  cu»- 
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tards  this  morning,"  I  remarked.  <*  They 
are  so  sweet  that  the  cherries  seem  sour 
by  contrast.  We  shall  soon  get  the  sweet 
taste  out  of  our  mouths,  however.** 

**  That 's  so  I  **  said  Halicamassus,  who 
mU  be  coarse. 

We  tried  another.  He  exhibited  a 
similar  pantomime,  with  improvements. 
Mj  feelings  were  also  the  same,  intensi- 
fied. 

**  I  am  not  in  luck  to-day,"  I  said,  at- 
tempting to  smile.  ^  I  got  hold  of  a  sour 
cherry  this  time." 

^*  I  got  hold  of  a  bitter  one,"  said  Hali- 
camassus. 

"Mine  was  a  little  bitter,  too,"  I  add- 
ed. 

"  Mine  was  a  little  sour,  too,"  said  Hal- 
icamassus. 

**  We  shall  have  to  try  again,"  said  L 

We  did  try  again. 

**  Mine  was  a  good  deal  of  both  this 
time,"  said  Halicarnassus.  **  But  we  will 
give  them  a  fair  trial." 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  sepulchrally.' 

We  sat  there  sacrificing  ourselves  to 
abstract  right  for  five  minutes.  Then  I 
leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  looked  at 
Halicamassus.  He  rested  his  right  el- 
bow on  the  table,  and  looked  at  me. 

"Well,"  said  he,  at  last,  "how  are 
cherries  and  things?" 

"Halicamassus,"  said  I,  solemnly,  "it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  farming  is  not 
a  lucrative  occupation.  You  have  no 
certain  assurance  of  return,  either  for  la- 
bor or  capital  invested.  Look  at  it.  The 
bugs  eat  up  the  squashes.  The  worms 
eat  up  the  apples.  The  cucumbers  won't 
grow  at  alL  The  peas  have  got  lost  The 
cherries  are  bitter  as  wormword  and  sour 
as  you  in  your  worst  moods.  Everything 
that  is  good  for  anything  won't  grow,  and 
everything  that  grows  is  n't  good  for  any- 
thing." 

"  My  Indian  com,  though,"  began  Hal- 
icamassus; but  I  snapped  him  up  be- 
fore he  was  fairiy  under  way.  I  had  no 
idea  of  trav«lling  in  that  direction. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  all  those  bas- 
kets that  1  bought,  1  should  like  to  know  ?  " 
1  asked,  sharply. 


"What  did  you  buy  them  for?"  he 
asked  in  return. 

"  To  send  cherries  to  the  Hudsons  and 
the  Mavericks  and  Fred  Ashley,"  I  re- 
plied promptly. 

"Why  don't  you  send  'em,  then? 
There  's  plenty  of  them, — more  than  we 
shall  want" 

"Because,"  I  answered,  "I  have  not 
exhausted  the  pleasures  of  friendship. 
Nor  do  I  perceive  the  benefit  that  would 
aocrae  from  tuming  life-long  friends  into 
life-long  enemies." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  said 
Halicamassus.  "We  can  give  a  party 
and  treat  them  to  cherries.  Th^y  '11  have 
to  eat  'em  out  of  politeness." 

"  Halicamassus,"  said  I,  "  we  should  be 
mobbed.  We  should  fall  victims  to  the 
fury  of  a  disappointed  and  enraged  pop- 
ulace." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  he,  "  we  can  offer 
them  to  chance  visitors." 

The  suggestion  seemed  to  me  a  good 
one,  —  at  any  rate,  the  only  one  that  held 
out  any  prospect  of  relief.  Thereafter, 
whenever  friends  called  singly  or  in 
squads,  —  if  the  squads  were  not  large 
enough  to  be  formidable,  —  we  invari- 
ably set  cherries  before  them,  and  with 
generous  hospitality  pressed  them  to  par- 
take. The  varying  phases  of  emotion 
which  they  exhibited  were  painful  to  me 
at  first,  but  I  at  length  came  to  take  a 
morbid  pleasure  in  noting  them.  It  was 
a  study  for  a  sculptor.  By  long  practice  , 
I  leamed  to  detect  the  shadow  of  each 
coming  change,  where  a  casual  observer 
would  see  only  a  serene  expanse  of  pla- 
cid politeness.  I  knew  just  where  the  ra- 
diance, awakened  by  the  luscious,  swell- 
ing, crimson  globes,  faded  into  doubt,  set- 
tled into  certainty,  glared  into  perplex- 
ity, fired  into  rage.  I  saw  the  grimace, 
suppressed  as  soon  as  begun,  but  not  less 
patent  to  my  prfeteraaturally  keen  eyes. 
No  one  deceived  me  by  being  sudden- 
ly seized  with  admiration  of  a  view.  I 
knew  it  was  only  to  relieve  his  nerves 
by  making  faces  behind  the  window-cur- 
tains. 

I  grew  to  take  a  fiendish  delight  in 
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watching  the  conflict,  and  the  fierce  des- 
peration which  marked  its  violence.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  forces  of  fusion,  a 
reluctant  stomach,  an  unwilling  oesopha- 
gus, a  loathing  palate ;  on  the  other,  the 
stem,  unconquerable  wilL  A  natural 
philosopher  would  have  gathered  new 
proofs  of  the  unlimited  capacity  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances, 
from  the  dtbris  that  strewed  our  prem- 
ises after  each  fresh  departure.  Cherries 
were  chucked  under  the  sofa,  into  the 
table-drawers,  behind  the  books,  under 
the  lamp-mats,  into  the  vases,  in  any  and 
every  place  where  a  dexterous  hand 
could  dispose  of  them  without  detection. 
Yet  their  number  seemed  to  suffer  no 
abatement  Like  Tityus's  liver,  they 
were  constantly  renewed,  though  con- 
stantly consumed.  The  small  boys  seem- 
ed to  be  suffering  from  a  fit  of  conscience. 
In  vain  we  closed  the  blinds  and  shut  our- 
selves up  in  the  house  to  give  them  a 
fair  field.  Not  a  cherry  was  taken.  In 
vain  we  went  ostentatiously  to  church  all 
day  on  Sunday.  Not  a  twig  was  touched. 
Finally  I  dropped  all  the  curtains  on  that 
side  of  the  house,  and  avoided  that  part 
of  the  garden  in  my  walks.  The  cher- 
ries may  be  hanging  there  to  this  day, 
for  aught  I  know. 

But  why  do  I  thus  linger  over  the  sad 
recital  ?  "-46  uno  disce  omnes.**  (A  quo- 
tation from  Virgil :  means,  "  All  of  a 
piece.")  There  may  have  been,  ther« 
probably  was,  an  abundance  of  sweet- 
corn,  but  the  broomstick  that  had  mark- 
ed the  spot  was  lost,  and  I  could  in  no 
wise  recall  either  spot  or  stick.  Nor  did 
I  ever  see  or  hear  of  the  peas, — or  the 
beans.  If  our  chickens  could  be  brought 
to  the  witness-box,  they  might  throw  light 
on  the  subject  As  it  is,  I  drop  a  natural 
tear,  and  pass  on  to 

The  Flower-Garden. — It  appear- 
ed very  much  behind  time,  —  chiefly  Ro- 
man wormwood.  I  was  gratefiil  even  for 
that  Then  two  rows  of  four-o'clocks  be- 
came visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They 
are  cryptogamous,  it  seems.  Botanists 
have  hitherto  classed  them  among  the 
Phsenogamia.  A  sweet-pea  and  a  china- 


aster  dawdled  up  just  in  time  to  get 
frost-bitten.  ^^ Et prceterea  nihiir  (Vir- 
gil :  means,  "  That 's  all.")  I  am  sure  it 
was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  tended  my  seeds 
with  assiduous  care.  My  devotion  was 
unwearied.  I  was  a  very  slave  to  their 
caprices.  I  planted  them  just  beneath 
the  surface  in  the  first  place,  so  that  they 
might  have  an  easy  passage.  In  two  or 
three  days  they  iJl  seemed  to  be  lying 
round  loose  on  the  top,  and  I  planted 
them  an  inch  deep.  Then  I  did  n't  see 
them  at  all  for  so  long  that  I  took  them 
up  again,  and  planted  them  half-way  be- 
tween. It  was  of  no  use.  You  cannot 
suit  people  or  plants  that  are  determined 
not  to  be  suited. 

Yet,  sad  as  my  story  is,  I  cannot  regret 
that  I  came  into  the  country  and  attempt- 
ed a  garden.  It  has  been  fruitful  in  les- 
sons, if  in  nothing  else.  I  have  seen  how 
every  evil  has  its  compensating  good. 
When  I  am  tempted  to  repine  that  my 
squashes  did  not  grow,  I  reflect,  that,  if 
they  had  grown,  they  would  probably 
have  all  turned  into  pumpkins,  or  if  they 
had  stayed  squashes,  they  would  have 
been  stolen.  When  it  seems  a  myste- 
rious Providence  that  kept  all  my  young 
hopes  underground,  I  reflect  how  fine  an 
illustration  I  should  otherwise  have  lost 
of  what  Kossuth  calls  the  solidarity  of  the 
human  race,  —  what  Paul  alludes  to, 
when  he  says,  if  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it  I  recall 
with  grateful  tears  the  sympathy  of  my 
neighbors  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  —  expressed  not  only  by  words,  but 
by  deeds.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio, 
I  see  again  the  baskets  of  apples,  and 
pears,  and  tomatoes,  and  strawberries,  — 
squashes  too  heavy  to  lift,  —  and  com 
sweet  as  the  dews  of  Hymettus,  that 
bore  daily  witness  of  human  brotherhood. 
I  remember,  too,  the  victory  which  I 
gained  over  my  own  depraved  nature.  I 
saw  my  neighbor  prosper  in  everj'thing  he 
undertook.  Nihil  (etigit  quod  non  crevit. 
Fertility  found  in  his  soil  its  congenial 
home,  and  spanned  it  with  rainbow  hues. 
Every  day  I  walked  by  his  garden  and 
saw  it  putting  on  its  strength,  its  beauti- 
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fvl  gannents.    I  had  not  even  the  amall  and  which  I  do  not  believe  ^I  shall  ever 

satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  amid  all  his  meet  without  at  least  a  spasm  of  wrath, 

splendid  success  his  life  was  cold  and  even  if  my  Christian  character  shall  ever 

cheerl^s,  while  mine,  amid  all  its  fail-  become  strong  enough  to  preclude  abso- 

ores,  was  full  of  warmth, — a  reflection  lute  tetanus;  and  I  do  hereby  beseech 

which,  I  have  often  observed,  seems  to  all  persons  who  would  not  be  guilty  of 

go  a  great  way  towards  making  a  person  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  who  made  Israel  to 

contented  with  his  lot,  —  for  he  had  a  sin,  who  do  not  wish  to  have  on  their 

lovely  wife,  promising  children,  and  the  hands  tiie  burden  of  my  ruined  temper, 

whole  village  for  his  friends.    Yet,  not-  to  let  me  go  quietly  down  into  the  vsdley 

withstanding  all  these  obstacles,  I  learned  of  humiliation  and  oblivion,  and  not  pes- 

to  look  over  his  garden- wall  with  sincere  ter  me,,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  from 

joy.  all  parts  of  the  North-American  conti- 

There  is  one  provocation,  however,  nent,  with  the  infuriating  question,  **  How 

which  I  cannot  yet  bear  with  equanimity,  did  you  get  on  with  your  garden  ?  " 


LYRICS  OF  THE  STREET.      ,       ^  v 

THE  TELEGRAMS. 

Bring  the  hearse  to  the  station, 

When  one  shall  demand  it,  late ; 
For  that  dark  consunmiation 

The  traveller  must  not  wait 
Men  say  not  by  what  connivance 

He  slid  from  his  weight  of  woe, 
Whether  sickness  or  weak  contrivance. 

But  we  know  him  glad  to  go. 

On,  and  on,  and  ever  on ! 
What  next  ? 

Nor  let  the  priest  be  wanting 

With  hb  hollow  eyes  of  prayer. 
While  the  sexton  wrenches,  panting. 

The  stone  from  the  dbmal  stair. 
But  call  not  the  friends  who  lefr  him. 

When  Fortune  and  Pleasure  fled ; 
Mortality  hath  not  berefl  him. 

That  they  should  confront  him,  dead. 
On,  and  on,  and  ever  on  ! 
What  next  ? 

Bid  my  mother  be  ready : 

We  are  coming  home  to-night : 
Let  my  chamber  be  still  and  shady, 

Wi^  the  softened  nuptial  light 
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*  We  have  travelled  so  gayly,  madly, 

No  shadow  hath  crossed  our  way; 
Yet  we  come  back  like  children,  gladly, 
Joy-spent  with  oar  holiday. 

On,  and  on,  and  ever  on  I 
What  next? 

Stop  the  train  at  the  landing. 

And  search  every  carriage  throngh ; 
Let  no  one  escape  your  handing. 

None  shiver  or  shrink  from  view. 
Three  blood-stained  guests  expect  him, 

Three  murders  oppress  his  soul; 
Be  strained  every  nerve  to  detect  him 

Who  feasted,  and  killed,  and  stole. 
On,  and  on,  and  ever  on  I 
What  next  ? 

Be  rid  of  the  notes  they  scattered ; 

The  great  house  is  down  at  last ; 
The  image  of  gold  is  shattered. 

And  never  can  be  recast 
Tte  bankrupts  show  leaden  features,  * 

And  weary,  distracted  looks, 
While  harpy-eyed,  wolf-souled  creatures 

Pry  through  their  dishonored  books. 
On,  and  on,  and  ever  on  I 
What  next? 

Let  him  hasten,  lest  worse  befall  him, 

To  look  on  me,  ere  I  die : 
I  will  whisper  one  curse  to  appall  him. 

Ere  the  black  flood  carry  me  by. 
His  bridal  ?  the  friends  forbid  it ; 

I  have  shown  them  his  proofs  of  guilt : 
Let  him  bear,  with  my  laugh,  who  did  it ; 

Then  hurry.  Death,  as  thou  wilt ! 
On,  and  on,  and  ever  on ! 
What  next  ? 

Thus  the  living  and  dying  daily 

Flash  forward  their  wants  and  words, 
While  still  on  Thought's  slender  railway 

Sit  scathless  the  little  birds : 
They  heed  not  the  sentence  dire 

By  magical  bands  exprest. 
And  only  the  sun's  warm  fire 

Sdrs  softly  their  happy  breast. 

On,  and  on,  and  ever  on ! 
God  next  I 
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THE  SOUTH  BREAKER. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      Av^/-*     I. 


-^  .-.<> 


PART  I. 


Just  a  cap-fuU  of  wind,  and  Dan  shook 
loose  the  linen,  and  a  straight  shining 
streak  with  specks  of  foam  shot  after  us. 
The  mast  bent  like  eel-grass,  and  our 
keel  was  half  out  of  the  water.  Faith 
belied  her  name,  and  clung  to  the  sides 
with  her  ten  finger-nails ;  but  as  for  me,  I 
liked  it. 

"  Take  the  stick,  Georgie,"  said  Dan, 
suddenly,  his  cheeks  white.  **  Head  her 
Qp  the  wind.  Steady.  Sight  the  figure- 
head on  Pearson's  lofl.  Here 's  too  much 
sail  for  a  frigate." 

But  before  the  words  were  well  utter- 
ed, the  mast  doubled  up  and  coiled  like 
a  whip-lash,  there  was  a  report  like  the 
crack  of  doom,  and  half  of  the  thing 
crashed  short  over  the  bows,  dragging 
the  heavy  sail  in  the  waves. 

Then  there  came  a  great  laugh  of 
thunder  close  above,  and  the  black  cloud 
dropped  like  a  curtain  round  us:  the 
squall  had  broken. 
•*  Cut  it  off,  Dan  !  quick  1 "  I  cried. 
**Let  it  alone,"  said  he,  snapping  to- 
gether his  jack-knife ;  **  it 's  as  good  as  a 
best  bower-anchor.  Now  I  11  take  the 
tiller,  Georgie.  Strong  little  hand,**  said 
he,  bending  so  that  I  did  n't  see  his  face. 
"  And  lucky  it  's  good  as  strong.  It  's 
saved  us  alL  —  My  God,  Georgie  I  where 
'8  Faith?" 

I  turned.  There  was  no  Faith  in  the 
boat.  *  We  both  sprang  to  our  feet,  and 
so  the  tiller  swung  round  and  threw  us 
broadside  to  the  wind,  and  between  the 
dragging  mast  and  the  centre-board 
drowning  seemed  too  good  for  us. 

"  You  11  have  to  cut  it  off,"  I  cried 
agadn;  but  he  had  already  ripped  half 
through  the  canvas  and  was  casting  it 
looee. 

At  length  he  gave  his  arm  a  toss. 
With  the  next  moment,  I  never  shall 


forget  the  look  of  horror  that  froze  Dan's 
face. 

"  I  've  thrown  her  off  I "  he  exclaimed. 
"I've  thrown  her  off!" 

He  reached  his  whole  length  over  the 
boat,  I  ran  to  his  side,  and  perhaps  our 
motion  impelled  it,  or  perhaps  some  un- 
seen hand;  for  he  caught  at  an  end  of 
rope,  drew  it  in  a  second,  let  go  and 
clutched  at  a  handful  of  the  sail,  and 
then  I  saw  how  it  had  twisted  round 
and  swept  poor  litde  Faith  over,  and  she 
had  swung  there  in  it  like  a  dead  butter- 
fly in  a  chrysalis.    The  lightnings  were 
slipping  down  into  the  water  like  blades 
of  fire  everywhere  around  us,  with  short, 
sharp  volleys  of  thunder,  and  the  waves 
were  more  than  I  ever  rode  this  side  of 
the  bar  before  or  since,  and  we  took  in 
water  every  time  our  hearts  beat ;  but  we 
never  once  thought  of  our  own  danger 
while  we  bent  to  pull  dear  little  Faith 
out  of  hers ;  and  that  done,  Dan  broke 
into  a  great  hearty  fit  of  crying  that  I  'm 
sure  he  'd  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of.  But 
it  did  n't  last  long ;  he  just  up  and  dash- 
ed off  the  tears  and  set  himself  at  work 
again,  while  I  was  down  on  the  floor  rub- 
bing Faith.    There  she  lay  like  a  broken 
lily,  with  no  life  in  her  little  white  face, 
and  no  breath,  and  maybe  a  pulse  and 
maybe  not.     I  could  n't  hear  a  word 
Dan  said,  for  the  vrind;  and  the  rain 
was  pouring  through  us.    I  saw  him  take 
out  the  oars,  but  I  knew  they  'd  do  no 
good  in  such  a  chop,  even  if  they  did  n't 
break;  and  pretty  soon  he  found  it  so, 
.   for  he  drew  them  in  and  began  to  untie 
the  anchor-rope  and  wind  it  round  his 
waist    I  sprang  to  him. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Dan  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  can  swim,  at  least,"  he  answer- 
ed. 
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"  And  tow  us  ?  —  a  mile  ?  Ton  know 
you  can't  1    It  *a  madness!" 

"  I  must  try.  Little  Fwth  will  die,  if 
we  don't  get  ashore." 

"  She  's  dead  now,  Dan." 

"<  What !  No,  no,  she  is  n't.  Faith  is 
n't  dead.    But  we  must  get  ashore." 

**Dan,"  I  cried,  clinging  to  his  arm, 
**  Faith 's  only  one.  But  if  you  die  so,  — 
and  you  will ! — I  shall  die  too." 

"You?" 

"  Yes ;  because,  if  it  had  n't  been  for 
me,  you  would  n't  have  been  here  at 
all" 

^  And  is  that  all  the  reason  ?  "  he  ask- 
ed, still  at  work. 

"  Reason  enough,"  said  I. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  he. 

"  Dan,— for  my  sake  "  — - 

"  I  can't,  Georgie.  Don't  ask  me.  I 
must  n't "  —  and  here  he  stopped  short, 
with  the  coil  of  rope  in  his  hand,  and  fix- 
ed me  with  his  eye,  and  his  look  was  ter- 
rible —  "  ti>c  must  n't  let  Faith  die." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  try  it,  if  you  dare,  — 
and  as  true  as  there  's  a  Lord  in  heay- 
en,  1 11  cut  the  rope  1 " 

He  hesitated,  for  he  saw  I  was  reso- 
lute ;  and  I  would,  I  declare  I  would  have 
done  it ;  for,  do  you  know,  at  the  moment 
I  hated  the  little  dead  thing  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  there. 

Just  then  there  came  a  streak  of  sun- 
shine through  the  gloom  where  we  'd 
been  plunging  between  wind  and  water, 
and  then  a  patch  of  blue  sky,  and  the 
great  cloud  went  blowing  down  river. 
Dan  threw  away  the  rope  and  took  out 
the  oars  again. 

"  Give  me  one,  Dan,"  said  I ;  but  he 
shook  his  head.  "  Oh,  Dan,  because  I 
*m  so  sorry!" 

"See  to  her,  then, —fetch  Faith  to," 
he  replied,  not  looking  at  me,  and  mak-* 
ing  up  with  great  sturdy  pulls. 

So  I  busied  myself,  though  I  could 
n't  do  a  bit  of  good.  The  instant  we 
touched  bottom,  Dan  snatched  her,  sprang 
through  the  water  and  up  the  landing. 
I  stayed  behind;  as  the  boat  recoiled, 
pushed  in  a  little,  fastened  the  anchor 
and  threw  it  over,  and  then  followed. 


Our  house  was  next  the  landing,  and 
there  Dan  had  carried  Faith ;  and  when 
I  reached  it,  a  great  fire  was  roaring 
up  the  chimney,  and  the  tea-kettle  hung 
over  it,  and  he  was  rubbing  Faith's  feet 
hard  enough  to  strike  sparks.  I  could  n't 
understand  exactly  what  made  Dan  so 
fiercely  earnest,  for  I  thought  I  knew  just 
how  he  felt  about  Faith;  but  suddenly, 
when  nothing  seemed  to  answer,  and  he 
stood  up  and  our  eyes  met,  I  saw  such  a 
haggard,  conscience-stricken  face  that  it 
all  rushed  over  me.  But  now  we  had 
done  what  we  could,  and  then  I  felt  all 
at  once  as  if  every  moment  that  I  ef- 
fected nothing  was  drawmg  out  murder. 
Something  flashed  by  the  window,  I  tore 
out  of  the  house  and  threw  up  my  arms, 
I  don't  know  whether  I  screamed  or  not, 
but  I  caught  the  doctor's  eye,  and  he  jump- 
ed from  his  gig  and4bllowed  me  in.  We 
had  a  siege  of  it  But  at  length,  with  hot 
blankets,  and  hot  water,  and  hot  brandy 
dribbled  down  her  throat,  a  little  pulse 
began  to  play  upon  Faith's  temple  and  a 
little  pink  to  beat  up  and  down  her  cheek, 
and  she  opened  her  pretty  dark  eyes  and 
lifted  herself  and  wrung  the  water  out 
of  her  braids ;  then  she  sank  back. 

"Faith!  Faith!  speak  to  me!"  said 
Dan,  close  in  her  ear.  "  Don't  you  know 
me?" 

"  Go  away,"  she  said,  hoarsely,  pushing 
his  face  with  her  flat  wet  palm.  "  You 
let  the  sail  take  me  over  and  drown  me, 
while  you  kissed  Georgie's  hand."  • 

I  flung  my  hand  before  her  eyes. 

"  Is  there  a  kiss  on  those  fingers  ? "  I 
cried,  in  a  blaze.  "  He  never  kissed  my 
hands  or  my  lips.  Dan  is  your  husband. 
Faith!" 

For  all  answer  Faith  hid  her  head 
and  gave  a  little  moan.  Somehow  I 
could  n't  stand  that;  so  I  ran  and  put 
my  arms  round  her  neck  and  lifted  her 
face  and  kissed  it,  and  then  we  cried  to- 
gether. And  Dan,  walking  the  floor, 
took  up  his  hat  and  went  out,  while  she 
never  cast  a  look  after  him.  To  think 
of  such  a  great  strong  nature  and  such  a 
powerful  depth  of  feeling  being  wasted 
on  such  a  little  limp  rag!    I  cried  as 
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mucb  for  that  as  anything.  Then  I  help- 
ed Faith  into  my  bedroom,  and  running 
home,  I  got  her  some  dry  clothes,  —  afler 
mmmaging  enough,  dear  knows !  for  yoa 
'd  be  more  like  to  find  her  nightcap  in 
the  tea-caddy  than  elsewhere,  —  and  I 
made  her  a  comer  on  the  settle,  for  she 
was  afraid  to  stay  in  the  bedroom,  and 
when  she  was  comfortably  covered  there 
•be  fell  asleep.  Dan  came  in  soon  and 
sat  down  beside  her,  his  eyes  on  the  floor, 
never  glancing  aside  nor  smiling,  but 
gloomier  than  the  grave.  As  for  me,  I 
felt  at  ease  now,  so  I  went  and  laid  my 
band  on  the  back  of  his  chair  and  made 
him  look  up.  I  wanted  he  should  know 
the  same  rest  that  I  had,  and  perhaps  he 
did, — for,  still  looking  up,  the  quiet  smile 
came  floating  round  his  lips,  and  his  eyes 
grew  steady  and  sweet  as  they  used  to  be 
before  he  married  Faith.  Then  I  went 
bustling  lightly  about  the  kitchen  again. 

•*  Dan,"  I  said,  "  if  you  'd  just  bring  me 
in  a  couple  of  those  chickens  stalking  out 
there  like  two  gentlemen  fix>m  Spain." 

While  he  was  gone  I  flew  round  and 
got  a  cake  into  the  bake-kettle,  and  a 
pan  of  biscuit  down  before  the  fire ;  and 
I  set  the  tea  to  steep  on  the  coals,  be- 
eause  father  alwa}'s  likes  his  tea  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  an  egg,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  and  he  *d  had  that  to-day ; 
and  I  put  on  the  coflee  to  boil,  for  I 
knew  Dan  never  had  it  at  home,  because 
Faith  liked  it  and  it  did  n*t  agree  with 
her.  And  then  he  brought  me  in  the 
chickens  all  ready  for  the  pot,  and  so  at 
last  I  sat  down,  but  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chimney.  Then  he  rose,  and, 
without  exactly  touching  me,  swept  me 
back  to  the  other  side,  where  lay  the 
great  net  I  was  making  for  father;  and 
I  took  the  little  stool  by  the  settle,  and 
not  far  from  him,  and  went  to  work. 

**  Georgie,"  said  Dan,  at  length,  afler 
he  'd  watched  me  a  considerable  time, 
"  if  any  word  I  may  have  said  to-day  dis- 
turbed you  a  moment,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  it  hurt  me  first,  and  just  as  much." 

"  Yes,  Dan,"  said  I. 

I've  always  thought  there  was  some- 
thing real  noble  between  Dan  and  me 
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then.  There  was  I,  —  well,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  And  he,  —  yes,  I  *m  sure  he 
loved  me  perfectly,  —  you  must  n't  be 
startled,  I  '11  tell  you  how  it  was,  —  and 
always  had,  only  maybe  he  had  n't  known 
it ;  but  it  was  deep  down  in  his  heart  just 
the  same,  and  by-and-by  it  stirred.  There 
we  were,  both  of  us  thoroughly  conscious, 
yet  neither  of  us  expressing  it  by  a  word, 
and  trying  not  to  by  a  look,  —  both  of  us 
content  to  wait  for  the  next  life,  when  we 
could  belong  to  one  another.  In  those 
days  I  contrived  to  have  it  always  pleas- 
ure enough  for  me  just  to  know  that  Dan 
was  in  the  room ;  and  though  that  was  n't 
often,  I  never  grudged  Faith  her  right  in 
him,  perhaps  because  I  knew  she  did  n't 
care  anything  about  it  You  see,  thb  is 
how  it  was. 

When  Dan  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and 
took  care  of  his  mother,  a  ship  went  to  pie- 
ces down  there  on  the  island.  It  was  one 
of  the  worst  storms  that  ever  whistled,  and 
though  crowds  were  on  the  shore,  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  her.  They  could  see 
the  poor  wretches  hanging  in  the  rigging, 
and  dropping  one  by  one,  and  they  could 
only  stay  and  sicken,  for  the  surf  stove 
the  boats,  and  they  did  n't  know  then 
how  to  send  out  ropes  on  rockets  or  on 
cannon-balls,  and  so  the  night  fell,  and 
the  people  wrung  their  hands  and  lefl 
the  sea  to  its  prey,  and  felt  as  if  blue 
sky  could  never  come  again.  And  with 
the  bright,  keen  morning  not  a  vestige  of 
the  ship,  but  here  a  spar  and  there  a  door, 
and  on  the  side  of  a  sand-hill  a  great  dog 
watching  over  a  little  child  that  he  'd 
kept  warm  all  night.  Dan,  he  'd  got  up  at 
turn  of  tide,  and  walked  down, — the  sea 
running  over  the  road  knee-deep,  —  for 
there  was  too  much  swell  for  boats ;  and 
when  day  broke,  he  found  the  little  girl, 
and  carried  her  up  to  town.  He  did  n't 
take  her  home,  for  he  saw  that  what  clothes 
she  had  were  the  very  finest,  —  made  as 
delicately,  —  with  seams  like  the  hair- 
strokes  on  that  heart's-ease  there ;  and  he 
concluded  that  he  could  n't  bring  her  up 
as  she  ought  to  be.  So  he  took  her  round 
to  the  rich  men,  and  represented  that  she 
was  the  child  of  a  lady,  and  that  a  poor 
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fellow  like  himaelf —  for  Dan  was  older 
than  his  years,  you  see  —  could  n't  do  her 
justice :  she  was  a  slight  little  thing,  and 
needed  dainty  training  and  fancy  food, 
maybe  a  matter  of  seven  years  old,  and 
she  spoke  some  foreign  language,  and 
perhaps  she  did  n't  speak  it  plain,  for 
nobody  knew  what  it  was.  However, 
everybody  was  very  much  interested,  and 
everybody  was  willing  to  give  and  to  help, 
but  nobody  wanted  to  take  her,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  was  that  Dan  refused  all  their 
offers  and  took  her  himselfl 

His  mother  'd  been  in  to  our  house  all 
the  afternoon  before,  and  she  'd  kept  tak- 
ing her  pipe  out  of  her  mouth, — she  had 
the  asthma,  and  smoked, — and  kept  sigh- 
ing. 

**  This  storm 's  going  to  bring  me  some- 
thing," says  she,  in  a  mighty  miserable 
tone.    "  I  'm  sure  of  it ! " 

"No  harm,  I  hope,  Miss  Deverenz,'' 
said  mother. 

"Well,  Rhody,"— mother's  father,  he 
was  a  queer  kind, — called  his  girls  all  after 
the  thirteen  States,  and  there  being  none 
lefl  for  Uncle  Mat,  he  called  him  after 
the  state  of  matrimony,—"  Well,  Rhody," 
she  replied,  rather  dismally,  and  knock- 
ing the  ashes  out  of  the  bowl,  "  I  don't 
know ;  but  I  '11  have  faith  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  won't  send  me  no  ill  without  dis- 
tincter  warning.  And  that  it  's  good  I 
have  faith  to  believe." 

And  so  when  the  child  appeared,  and 
had  no  name,  and  could  n't  answer  for 
herself,  Mrs.  Devereux  called  her  Faith. 

We  're  a  people  of  presentiments  down 
here  on  the  Flats,  and  well  we  may  be. 
You  'd  own  up  yourself,  maybe,  if  in  the 
dark  of  the  night,  you  locked  in  sleep, 
there 's  a  knock  on  the  door  enough  to 
wake  the  dead,  and  you  start  up  and 
listen  and  nothing  follows;  and  falling 
back,  you  're  just  dozing  off,  and  there  it  is 
once  more,  so  that  the  lad  in  the  next 
room  cries  out,  "  Who 's  that,  mother  ?  " 
No  one  answering,  you  're  half  lost  again, 
when  rap  comes  the  hand  again,  the  loud- 
est of  the  three,  and  you  spring  to  the 
door  and  open  it,  and  there  *s  nought 
there  but  a  wind  from  the  graves  blowing 


in  your  face ;  and  alter  a  while  you  learn 
that  in  that  hour  of  that  same  night  your 
husband  was  lost  at  sea.  Well,  that  hap- 
pened to  Mrs.  Devereux.  And  I  have  n't 
time  to  tell  you  the  warnings  I  've  known 
of.  As  for  Faith,  I  mind  that  she  said 
herself,  as  we  were  in  the  boat  for  that 
clear  midnight  sail,  that  the  sea  had  a 
spite  against  her,  but  third  time  was  txy- 
ing  time. 

So  Faith  grew  up,  and  Dan  sent  her  to 
school  what  he  could,  for  he  set  store  by 
her.  She  was  always  ailing, —  a  little,  wil- 
ful, pettish  thing,  but  pretty  as  a  flower ; 
and  folks  put  things  into  her  head,  and 
she  began  to  think  she  was  some  great 
shakes ;  and  she  may  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  seventeen  years  old  when  Mrs. 
Devereux  died.  Dan,  as  simple  at  twen- 
ty-six as  he  had  been  ten  years  before, 
thought  to  go  on  just  in  the  old  way,  but 
the  neighbors  were  one  too  many  for 
him;  and  they  all  represented  that  it 
would  never  do,  and  so  on,  till  the  poor 
fellow  got  perplexed  and  vexed  and  half 
beside  himself.  There  was  n't  the  first 
thing  she  could  do  for  herself,  and  he 
could  n't  afford  to  board  her  out,  for  Dan 
was  only  a  laboring-man,  mackerelling  all 
summer  and  shoemaking  all  winter,  less 
the  dreadful  times  when  he  stayed  out  on 
the  Greorges ;  and  then  he  could  n't  af- 
ford, either,  to  keep  her  there  and  ruin 
the  poor  girl's  reputation ; -r- and  what 
did  Dan  do  but  come  to  me  with  it  all  ? 

Now  for  a  number  of  years  I  'd  been 
up  in  the  other  part  of  the  town  with 
Aunt  Netty,  who  kept  a  s*bop  that  I  tend- 
ed between  schools  and  before  and  after, 
and  I  'd  almost  forgotten  there  was  such  a 
soul  on  earth  as  Dan  Devereux, — though 
he  'd  not  forgotten  me.  I  'd  got  through 
the  Grammar  and  had  a  year  in  the 
High,  and  suppose  I  should  have  finished 
with  an  education  and  gone  off  teaching 
somewhere,  instead  of  being  here  now, 
cheerful  as  heart  could  wish,  with  a  little 
black-haired  hussy  tiltering  on  the  back 
of  my  chair.  —  Roily,  get  down  I  Her 
name  's  Laura, — for  his  mother. — I  mean 
I  might  have  done  all  this,  if  at  that  time 
mother  had  n't  been  thrown  on  her  back, 
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and  been  bedridden  ever  since.  I  have 
n't  said  much  about  mother  yet,  bat  there 
an  the  time  she  was,  jast  as  she  is  to^y, 
in  her  little  tidy  bed  in  one  comer  of  the 
great  kitchen,  sweet  as  a  siunt,  and  as 
patient;  and  I  had  to  come  and  keep 
house  for  father.  He  never  meant  that  I 
should  lose  by  it,  father  did  n't ;  begged, 
borrowed,  or  stolen,  bought  or  hired,  I 
should  have  my  books,  he  said :  he  's 
mighty  proud  of  my  learning,  though  be- 
tween yon  and  me  it 's  little  enough  to  be 
proud  of;  but  the  neighbors  think  I  know 
'most  as  much  as  the  minister, — and  I  let 
'em  think.  Well,  while  Mrs.  Devereux 
was  sick  I  was  over  there  a  good  deal,  — 
for  if  Faith  had  one  talent,  it  was  total 
incapacity,  —  and  there  had  a  chance  of 
knowing  the  stuff  that  Dan  was  made 
of;  and  I  declare  to  man  't  would  have 
touched  a  heart  of  stone  to  see  the  love 
between  the  two.  She  thought  Dan  held 
up  Uie  sky,  and  Dan  thought  she  was  the 
sky.  It  's  no  wonder,  —  the  risks  our 
men  lead  can't  make  common-sized  wom- 
en out  of  their  wives  and  mothers.  But 
I  had  n't  been  coming  in  and  out,  busy- 
mg  about  where  Dan  was,  all  that  time, 
without  making  any  mark ;  though  he 
was  so  lost  in  grief  about  his  mother  that 
he  did  n't  take  notice  of  his  other  feel- 
ings, or  think  of  himself  at  all.  And 
who  could  care  the  less  about  him  for 
that  ?  It  always  brings  down  a  woman 
to  see  a  man  wrapt  in  some  sorrow  that 
's  lawful,  and  tender  as  it  is  large.  And 
when  be  came  and  told  me  what  the 
neighbors  said  he  must  do  with  Faith, 
the  blood  stood  still  in  my  heart 

"Ask  mother,  Dan,"  says  I,  —  for  I 
could  n't  have  advised  him.  "  She  knows 
best  about  everything." 

So  he  asked  her. 

"  I  think  —  I  'm  sorry  to  think,  for  I 
fear  she  11  not  make  you  a  good  wife," 
said  mother,  *'  but  that  perhaps  her  love 
for  you  will  teach  her  to  be  —  you  'd 
best  marry  Faith." 

"  But  I  can't  marry  her ! "  said  Dan, 
half  choking ;  **  I  don't  want  to  marry 
her,  —  it  —  it  makes  me  uncomfortable- 
like  to  think  of  such  a  thing.    I  care 
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for  the  child  plenty Besides,"  said 

Dan,  catching  at  a  bright  hope,  "  I  'm  not 
sore  that  she  'd  have  me." 

"  Have  you,  poor  boy  I  What  else  can 
she  do?" 

Dan  groaned. 

"Poor  little  Faith!  "said  mother.  "She's 
so  pretty,  Dan,  and  she  's  so  young,  and 
she  's  pliant.  And  then  how  can  we  tell 
what  may  turn  up  about  her  some  day  ? 
She  may  be  a  duke's  daughter  yet,—  who 
knows  ?  Think  of  the  stroke  of  good- 
fortune  she  may  give  you!" 

"  But  I  don't  love  her,"  said  Dan,  as  a 
finality. 

"Perhaps It  is  n't Ton 

don't  love  any  one  else?" 

"  No,"  said  Dan,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  not  at  all  with  reflection.  And  then, 
as  his  eyes  went  wandering,  there  came 
over  them  a  misty  look,  just  as  the  haze 
creeps  between  you  and  some  object  away 
out  at  sea,  and  he  seemed  to  be  search- 
ing his  very  soul.  Suddenly  the  look 
swept  off  them,  and  his  eyes  struck  mine, 
and  he  turned,  not  having  meant  to,  and 
faced  me  entirely,  and  there  came  such  a 
light  into  his  countenance,  such  a  smile 
round  his  lips,  such  a  red  stamped  his 
cheek,  and  he  bent  a  little,  —  and  it  was 
just  as  if  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  shak- 
en his  wings  over  us  in  passing,  and  we 
both  of  us  knew  that  here  was  a  man 
and  here  was  a  woman,  each  for  the 
other,  in  life  and  death ;  and  I  just  hid 
my  head  in  my  apron,  and  mother  turned 
on  her  pillow  with  a  litde  moan.  How 
long  that  lasted  I  can't  say,  but  by-and- 
by  I  heard  mother's  voice,  clear  and 
sweet  as  a  tolling  bell  far  away  on  some 
fair  Sunday  morning,  — 

"  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,  the 
Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven :  his  eyes  be- 
hold, his  eyelids  try  the  children  of  men." 

And  nobody  spoke. 

"  Thou  art  my  Father,  my  God,  and 
the  rock  of  my  salvation.  Thou  wilt 
light  my  candle :  the  Lord  my  God  will 
enlighten  my  darkness.  For  with  thee 
is  the  fountain  of  life :  in  thy  light  shall 
we  see  light" 

Then  came  the  hush  again,  and  Dan 
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started  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room  as  if  something  drove 
him ;  but  wearying,  he  stood  and  leaned 
his  head  on  the  chimney  there.  And 
mother*s  voice  broke  the  stiUness  anew, 
and  she  said,  — 

"  Hath  (rod  foi^tten  to  be  gracious  ? 
His  mercy  endureth  forever.  And  none 
of  them  that  trust  in  him  shall  be  deso- 
late." 

There  was  something  in  mother's  tone 
that  made  me  forget  myself  and  my  sor- 
row, and  look ;  and  there  she  was,  as  she 
had  n't  been  before  for  six  months,  half 
risen  from  the  bed,  one  hand  up,  and  her 
whole  face  white  and  shining  with  confi- 
dent faith.  Well,  when  I  see  all  that 
such  trust  has  buoyed  mother  over,  I 
wish  to  goodness  I  had  it :  I  take  more 
afler  Martha.  But  never  mind,  do  well 
here  and  you  '11  do  well  there,  say  I. 
Perhaps  you  think  it  was  n't  much,  the 
quiet  and  the  few  texts  breathed  through 
it ;  but  sometimes  when  one's  soul 's  at  a 
white  heat,  it  may  be  moulded  like  wax 
with  a  finger.  As  for  me,  maybe  Grod 
hardened  Pharaoh's  heart, — though  how 
that  was  Pharaoh's  fault  I  never  could 
see.  But  Dan,  —  he  Mi  what  it  was  to 
have  a  refuge  in  trouble,  to  have  a  great 
ove  always  extending  over  him  like  a 
wing ;  he  longed  for  it ;  he  could  n't  be- 
ieve  it  was  his  now,  he  was  so  suddenly 
convicted  of  all  sin  and  wickedness ;  and 
something  sprang  up  in  his  heart,  a  kind 
of  holy  passion  that  he  felt  to  be  possible 
for  this  great  and  tender  Divine  Being ; 
and  he  came  and  fell  on  his  knees  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  crying  out  for  mother  to 
show  him  the  way ;  and  mother,  she  put 
her  hand  on  his  head  and  prayed, — 
prayed,  oh,  so  beautifully,  that  it  makes 
the  water  stand  in  my  eyes  now  to  re- 
member what  she  said.  But  I  did  n't 
feel  80  then,  my  heart  and  my  soul  were 
•rebellious,  and  love  for  Dan  alone  kept 
me  under,  not  love  for  God.  And  in 
fact,  if  ever  I  'd  got  to  heaven  then,  love 
for  Dan  'd  have  been  my  only  saving 
grace;  for  I  was  mighty  high-spirited, 
as  a  girl.  Well,  Dan  he  never  made 
open  profession;  but  when  he  led  the 


[May, 

house,  he  went  and  asked  Faith  to  mar- 
ry him. 

Now  Faith  did  n't  care  anything  aboat 
Dan,  —  except  the  quiet  attachment  that 
she  could  n't  help,  from  living  in  the  house 
with  him,  and  he  'd  always  petted  and 
made  mach  of  her,  and  dressed  her  hke 
a  doll,  — he  was  n't  the  kind  of  man  to 
take  her  fancy :  she  'd  have  maybe  lik- 
ed some  slender,  smooth-faced  chap ;  but 
Dan  was  a  black,  shaggy  fellow,  with 
shoulders  like  the  cross-tree,  and  a  length 
of  limb  like  Saul's,  and  eyes  set  deep, 
like  lamps  in  caverns.  And  he  had  a 
great,  powerful  heart,  —  and,  oh,  how  it 
was  lost  I  for  she  might  have  won  it,  she 
might  have  made  him  love  her,  since  I 
would  have  stood  wide  away  and  aside 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  him  happy.  But 
Faith  was  one  of  those  that,  if  they  can't 
get  what  they  want,  have  n't  any  idea  of 
putting  up  with  what  they  have,  —  God 
forgive  me,  if  I  'm  hard  on  the  child  I 
And  she  could  n't  give  Dan  an  answer 
right  off,  but  was  loath  to  think  of  it,  and 
went  flirting  about  among  the  other  bo}'8; 
and  Dan,  when  he  saw  she  was  n't  so 
easily  gotten,  perhaps  set  more  value  on 
her.  For  Faith,  she  grew  prettier  every 
day ;  her  great  brown  eyes  were  so  soft 
and  clear,  and  had  a  wide,  sorrowful  way 
of  looking  at  you ;  and  her  cheeks,  that 
were  usually  pale,  blossomed  to  roses 
when  you  spoke  to  her,  her  hair  droop- 
ing over  them  dark  and  silky ;  and  though 
she  was  slack  and  untidy  and  at  loose 
ends  about  her  dress,  she  somehow  always 
seemed  like  a  princess  in  disguise;  and 
when  she  had  on  anything  new,  —  a  sprig- 
ged calico,  and  her  little  straw  bonnet 
with  the  pink  ribbons,  and  Mrs.  Dever- 
eux's  black  scarf,  for  instance,  —  you'd 
have  allowed  that  she  might  have  been 
daughter  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  I 
don't  know,  but  I  rather  think  Dan  would 
n*t  have  said  any  more  to  Faith,  from 
various  motives,  you  see,  notwithstand- 
ing the  neighbors  were  still  remonstrating 
with  him,  if  it  had  n't  been  that  Miss 
Brown  —  she  that  lived  round  the  cor- 
ner there ;  the  town  's  well  quit  of  her 
now,  poor  thing!  —  went  to  saying  the 
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same  stuff  to  Faith,  and  telling  her  all 
that  other  folks  saicU  And  Faith  went 
borne  in  a  passion,  —  some  of  your  timid 
kind  nothing  ever  abashes,  and  nobody 
gets  to  the  windward  of  them,  —  and,  be- 
ing perfectly  furious,  fell  to  accusing  Dan 
of  having  brought  her  to  this,  so  that  Dan 
actually  believed  he  had,  and  was  cut  to 
the  quick  with  contrition,  and  told  her 
that  all  the  reparation  he  could  make  he 
was  waiting  and  wishing  to  make,  and 
then  there  came  floods  of  tears.  Some 
women  seem  to  have  set  out  with, the 
idea  that  life 's  a  desert  for  them  to  cross, 
and  they  Ve  laid  in  a  supply  of  water- 
bags  accordingly,  —  but  it 's  the  meanest 
weapon  I  And  then  again,  there  's  men 
that  are  iron,  and  not  to  be  bent  under 
calamities,  that  these  tears  can  twist 
round  your  little  finger.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose Faith  concluded  't  was  no  use  to 
go  hungry  because  her  bread  was  n't  but- 
tered on  both  sides,  but  she  always  acted 
as  if  she  'd  condescended  ninety  degrees 
in  marr}^ing  Dan,  and  Dan  always  seem- 
ed to  feel  that  he  'd  done  her  a  great  in- 
jury ;  and  there  it  was. 

I  kept  in  the  house  for  a  time ;  mother 
was  worse,  —  and  I  thought  the  less  Dan 
saw  of  me  the  better ;  I  kind  of  hoped 
he  'd  forget,  and  find  his  happiness  where 
it  ought  to  be.  But  the  first  time  I  saw 
him,  when  Faith  had  been  his  wife  all 
the  spring,  there  was  the  look  in  his  eyes 
that  told  of  the  ache  in  his  heart  Faith 
was  n't  very  happy  herself,  of  course, 
though  she  was  careless;  and  she  gave 
him  trouble, —  keeping  company  with  the 
young  men  just  as  before ;  and  she  got 
into  a  way  of  flying  straight  to  me,  if 
Dan  ventured  to  reprove  her  ever  so 
lightly ;  and  stormy  nights,  when  he  was 
gone,  and  in  his  long  trips,  she  always 
locked  up  her  doors  and  came  over  and 
got  into  my  bed;  and  she  was  one  of 
those  that  never  listened  to  reason,  and 
it  was  none  so  easy  for  me,  you  may 
suppose. 

Things  had  gone  on  now  for  some 
three  years,  and  I  'd  about  lived  in  my 
books,  —  I  'd  tried  to  teach  Faith  some, 
but  she  would  n't  go  any  farther  than 


newspaper  stories, — when  one  day  Dan 
took  her  and  me  to  sail,  and  we  were  to 
have  had  a  clam-chowder  on  the  Point, 
if  the  squall  had^n't  come.  As  it  was, 
we  'd  got  to  put  up  with  chicken-broth, 
and  it  could  n't  have  been  better,  con- 
sidering who  made  it  It  was  getting  on 
toward  the  cool  of  the  May  evening,  the 
sunset  was  round  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  but  all  the  east  looked  as  if 
the  sky  had  been  stirred  up  with  currant- 
juice,  till  it  grew  purple  and  dark,  and 
then  the  two  light-houses  flared  out  and 
showed  us  the  lip  of  froth  lapping  the 
shadowy  shore  beyond,  and  I  heard  fa- 
ther's voice,  and  he  came  in. 

There  was  nothing  but  the  fire-light  in 
the  room,  and  it  threw  about  great  shad- 
ows, so  that  at  first  entering  all  was  in- 
distinct ;  but  I  heard  a  foot  behind  father's, 
and  then  a  form  appeared,  and  some- 
thing, I  never  could  tell  what,  made  a 
great  shiver  rush  down  my  back,  just  as 
when  a  creature  is  frightened  in  the 
dark  at  what  you  don't  see,  and  so, 
though  my  soul  was  unconscious,  my 
body  felt  that  there  was  danger  in  the 
air.  Dan  had  risen  and  lighted  the 
lamp  that  swings  in  the  chimney,  and 
father  first  of  all  had  gone  up  and  kissed 
mother,  and  left  the  stranger  standing; 
then  he  turned  round,  saying,  — 

"A  tough  day, —  it  's  been  a  tough 
day;  and  here  's  some  un  to  prove  it. 
Georgie,  hope  that  pot's  steam  don't  be- 
lie it,  for  Mr.  Gabriel  Verelay  and  I  want 
a  good  supper  and  a  good  bed." 

At  this,  the  stranger,  still  standing, 
bowed. 

"Here  's  the  one,  father,"  said  I. 
"  But  about  the  bed,  —  Faith  '11  have 
to  stay  here,  —  and  I  don't  see  —  unless 
Dan  takes  him  over  " 

"  That  I  '11  do,"  said  Dan. 

"All  right,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
voice  that  you  did  n't  seem  to  notice 
while  he  was  speaking,  but  that  you  re- 
membered afterwards  like  the  ring  of 
any  silver  thing  that  has  been  thrown 
down;  and  he  dropped  his  hat  on  the 
floor  and  drew  near  the  fireplace,  warm- 
ing hands  that  were  slender  and  brown. 
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but  sbapel^  as  a  woman's.  I  was  taking 
up  the  supper;  so  I  only  gave  him  a 
glance  or  two,  and  saw  him  standing 
there,  his  lefl  hand  extended  to  the 
blaze,  and  his  eye  resting  lightly  and 
then  earnestly  on  Faith  in  her  pretty 
sleep,  and  turning  away  much  as  one 
turns  from  a  picture.  At  length  I  came 
to  ask  him  to  sit  by,  and  at  that  moment 
Faith's  eyes  opened. 

Faith  always  woke  up  just  as  a  baby 
does,  wide  and  bewildered,  and  the  fire 
had  flushed  her  cheeks,  and  her  hair  was 
disordered,  and  she  fixed  her  gaze  on 
him  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  her 
dream,  her  lips  half  parted  and  then 
curling  in  a  smile,  —  but  in  a  second  he 
moved  off  with  me,  and  Faith  slipped 
down  and  into  the  little  bedroom. 

Well,  we  did  n't  waste  many  words 
until  father  'd  lost  the  edge  of  hb  appe- 
tite, and  then  I  told  about  Faith. 

« 'F  that  don't  beat  the  Dutch  I"  said 
father.    "  Here  's  Mr.  —  Mr." 

"  Gabriel,**  said  the  stranger. 

"Yes, — ^Mr.  Gabriel Verelay been  serv- 
ed the  same  trick  by  the  same  squall, 
only  worse  and  more  of  it,  —  knocked 

off  the  yacht What  *s  that  you  call 

her?" 

"  La  belle  Louise.** 

"And  left  for  drowned,  —  if  they  see 
him  go  at  all.  But  he  could  n*t  *a'  sinked 
in  that  sea,  if  he  'd  tried.  He  kep'  afloat ; 
we  blundered  into  him ;  and  here  he  is." 

Dan  and  I  looked  round  in  consider- 
able surprise,  for  he  was  dry  as  an  Au- 
gust leaf. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  stranger,  coloring,  and 
with  the  least  little  turn  of  his  words,  as 
if  he  did  n't  always  speak  Englbh,  "  the 
good  capitain  reached  shore,  and,  finding 
sticks,  he  kindled  a  fire,  and  we  did  dry 
our  clothes  until  it  made  fine  weather 
once  more." 

"  Yes,"  said  father;  "  but  *t  would  n't 
been  quite  such  fine  weather,  I  reckon, 
if  this  'd  gone  to  the  fishes ! "  And  he 
pushed  something  across  the  table. 

It  was  a  pouch  with  steel  snaps,  and 
well  stufied.  The  stranger  colored  again, 
and  helil  his  hand  for  it,  and  the  snap 


burst,  and  great  gold  pieces,  English  coin 
and  very  old  French  ones,  rolled  about 
the  table,  and  father  shut  his  eyes  tight ; 
and  just  then  Faith  came  back  and  slip- 
ped into  her  chair.  I  saw  her  eyes  spar- 
kle as  we  all  reached,  laughing  and  jok- 
ing, to  gather  them ;  and  Mr.  Gabriel  — 
we  got  into  the  way  of  calling  him  so,  — 
he  liked  it  best  —  hurried  to  get  them 
out  of  sight  as  if  he  *d  committed  some 
act  of  ostentation.  And  then,  to  make 
amends,  he  threw  off*  what  constraint  he 
had  worn  in  this  new  atmosphere  of  ours, 
and  was  so  gay,  so  full  of  questions  and 
quips  and  conceits,  all  spoken  in  his 
strange  way,  his  voice  was  so  sweet,  and 
he  laughed  so  much  and  so  like  a  boy, 
and  his  words  had  so  much  point  and 
brightness,  that  I  could  think  of  noth- 
ing but  the  showers  of  colored  stars  in 
fireworks.  Dan  felt  it  like  a  play,  sat 
quiet,  but  enjoying,  and  I  saw  he  liked 
it ;  —  the  fellow  had  a  way  of  attaching 
every  one.  Father  was  uproarious,  and 
kept  calling  out,  "  Mother,  do  you  hear  ? 
—  d*  you  hear  that^  mother?"  And 
Faith,  she  was  near,  taking  it  all  in  as  a 
flower  does  sunshine,  only  smiling  a  little, 
and  looking  utterly  happy.  Then  I  hur- 
ried to  clear  up,  and  Faith  sat  in  the 
great  arm-chair,  and  father  got  out  the 
pipes,  and  you  could  hardly  see  across 
the  room  for  the  wide  tobacco-wreaths; 
and  then  it  was  father's  turn,  and  he 
told  story  after  story  of  the  hardships 
and  the  dangers  and  the  charms  of  our 
way  of  li^ng.  And  I  could  see  Mr.  Ga- 
briel's cheek  blanch,  and  he  would  bend 
forward,  forgetting  to  smoke,  and  his 
breath  coming  short,  and  then  right  him- 
self like  a  boat  after  lurching,  —  he  had 
such  natural  ways,  and  except  that  he  *d 
maybe  been  a  spoiled  child,  he  would 
have  had  a  good  heart,  as  hearts  ga 
And  nothing  would  do  at  last  but  he 
must  stay  and  live  the  same  scenes  for 
a  little ;  and  father  told  him  *t  would  n't 
pay, — they  were  n't  so  much  to  go  through 
with  as  to  tell  of,  —  there  was  too  much 
prose  in  the  daily  life,  and  too  much  dirt, 
and  *t  wa'n't  fit  for  gentlemen.  Oh,  he 
said,  he  *d  been  used  to  roughing  it,  — 
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woodsln^,  camping  and  gunning  and 
yachting,  ever  since  he  'd  been  a  free 
man.  He  was  Canadian,  and  had  been 
cruising  from  the  Sl  Lawrence  to  Flor- 
ida, —  and  now,  as  his  companions  would 
go  on  without  him,  he  had  a  mind  to  try 
a  bit  of  coast-life.  And  could  he  board 
here?  or  was  there  any  handy  place? 
And  father  said,  there  was  Dan,  —  Dan 
Devereux,  a  man  that  had  n't  his  match 
at  oar  or  helm.  And  Mr.  Gabriel  turn- 
ed his  keen  eye  and  bowed  again, — 
and  could  n't  Dan  take  Mr.  Gabiiel? 
And  before  Dan  could  answer,  for  he  'd 
referred  it  to  Faith,  Mr.  Gabriel  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  and  was  humming 
a  httle  French  song  and  stirring  the 
coals  with  the  tongs.  And  that  put  fa- 
ther off  in  a  fresh  remembrance ;  and  as 
the  hours  lengthened,  the  stories  grew 
fearful,  and  he  told  them  deep  into  the 
midnight,  till  at  last  Mr.  Gabriel  stood 
up. 

"  No  more,  good  friend,"  said  he.  "  But 
I  will  have  a  taste  of  this  life  perilous. 
And  now  where. is  it  that  I  go?" 

Dan  also  stood  up. 

"  My  little  woman,"  said  he,  glancing 
at  Faith,  **  thinks  there  's  a  corner  for 
you,  Sir." 

"I  beg  your  pardon** And  Mr. 

Gabriel  paused,  with  a  shadow  skimming 
over  his  clear  dark  face. 

Dan  wondered  what  he  was  begging 
pardon  for,  but  thought  perhaps  he  had 
n't  heard  him,  so  he  repeated,  — 

**  My  wife  "  —  nodding  over  his  shoul- 
der at  Faith,  ** she's  my  wife — thinks 
there  *s  a  " 

"  She  's  your  wife  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gabriel, 
his  eyes  opening  and  brightening  the  way 
an  aurora  runs  up  the  sky,  and  looking 
first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  as  if 
he  could  n't  understand  how  so  delicate 
a  flower  grew  on  so  thorny  a  stem. 

The  red  flushed  up  Dan's  face,  —  and 
up  mine  too,  for  the  matter  of  that, — but 
in  a  minute  the  stranger  had  dropped  his 
glance. 

"And  why  did  you  not  tell  me,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  might  have  found  her  less 
beautiful?" 


Then  he  raised  his  shoulders,  gave  her 
a  saucy  bow,  with  his  hand  on  Dan's  arm, 

—  Dan,  who  was  now  too  well  pleased  at 
having  Faith  made  happy  by  a  compli- 
ment to  sifl  it, —  and  they  went  out. 

But  I  was  angry  enough ;  and  you  may 
imagine  I  was  n't  much  soothed  by  seeing 
Faith,  who  'd  been  so  die-away  all  the 
evening,  sitting  up  before  my  scrap  of 
looking-glass,  trying  in  my  old  coral  ear- 
rings, bowing  up  my  ribbons,  and  plait- 
ing and  prinking  till  the  clock  frightened 
her  into  bed. 

The  next  morning,  mother,  who  was 
n't  used  to  such  disturbance,  was  ill,  and 
I  was  kept  pretty  busy  tending  on  her 
for  two  or  three  da}'s.  Faith  had  insisted 
on  going  home  the  first  thing  after  break- 
fast, and  in  that  time  I  heard  no  more 
of  anybody, — for  father  was  out  with  the 
night-tides,  and,  except  to  ask  how  moth- 
er did,  and  if  I  'd  seen  the  stray  from  the 
Lobblelyese  again,  was  too  tired  for  talk- 
ing when  he  came  back.    That  had  been 

—  let  me  see  —  on  a  Monday,  I  think,  — 
yes,  on  a  Monday ;  and  Thursday  evening, 
as  in-doors  had  begun  to  tell  on  me,  and 
mother  was  so  much  improved,  I  thought 
I  'd  run  out  for  a  walk  along  the  sea- 
wall. The  sunset  was  creeping  round 
everything,  and  lying  in  great  sheets  on 
the  broad,  still  river,  the  children  were 
frolicking  in  the  water,  and  all  was  so 
gay,  and  the  air  was  so  sweet,  that  I 
went  lingering  along  farther  than  I  'd 
meant,  and  by-and-by  who  should  I  see 
but  a  couple  sauntering  toward  me  at 
my  own  gait,  and  one  of  them  was  Faith. 
She  had  on  a  muslin  with  little  roses 
blushing  all  over  it,  and  she  floated  along 
in  it  as  if  she  were  in  a  pink  cloud,  and 
she  'd  snatched  a  vine  of  the  tender  young 
woodbine  as  she  went,  and,  throwing  it 
round  her  shoulders,  held  the  two  ends 
in  one  hand  like  a  ribbon,  while  with  the 
other  she  swung  her  white  sun-bonnet 
She  laughed,  and  shook  her  head  at  me, 
and  there,  large  as  life,  under  the  dark 
braids  dangled  my  coral  ear-rings,  that 
she  'd  adopted  without  leave  or  license. 
She  'd  been  down  to  the  lower  landing 
to  meet  Dan,  —  a  thing  she  'd  done  be- 
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fore  I  don't  know  when,  —  and  was  walk- 
ing up  with  Mr.  Gabriel  while  Dan  stay- 
ed behind  to  see  to  things.  I  kept  them 
talking,  and  Mr.  Gabriel  was  sparkling 
with  fun,  for  he  'd  got  to  feeling  ac- 
quainted, and  it  had  put  him  in  high 
spirits  to  get  ashore  at  this  hour,  though 
he  liked  the  sea,  and  we  were  all  laugh- 
ing, when  Dan  came  up.  Now  I  must 
confess  I  had  n't  fancied  Mr.  Gabriel 
over  and  above ;  I  suppose  my  first  im- 
pression had  hardened  into  a  prejudice ; 
and  afler  I  'd  fathomed  the  meaning  of 
Faith's  fine  feathers  I  liked  him  less  than 
ever.  But  when  Dan  came  up,  he 
joined  right  in,  gay  and  hearty,  and  lik- 
ing his  new  acquaintance  so  much,  that, 
thinks  I,  he  must  know  best,  and  1 11  let 
him  look  out  for  his  interests  himself.  It 
would  'a'  been  no  use,  though,  for  JDan 
to  pretend  to  beat  the  Frenchman  at  his 
own  weapons,  —  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  have  cared  to  have  him.  The  old- 
er I  grow,  the  less  I  think  of  your  mere 
intellect ;  throw  learning  out  of  the  scales, 
and  give  me  a  great,  warm  heart,  —  like 
Dan's. 

Well,  it  was  getting  on  in  the  evening, 
when  the  latch  lifted,  and  in  ran  Faith. 
She  twisted  my  ear-rings  out  of  her  hair, 
exclaiming,  — 

"  Oh,  Georgie,  are  you  busy  ?  Can't 
you  perse  my  ears  now  ?  " 

"  Pierce  them  yourself,  Faith." 

"Well,  pierce,  then.  But  I  can't,— 
you  know  I  can't  Won't  you  now, 
Georgie  ? "  and  she  tossed  the  ear-rings 
into  my  lap. 

"Why,  Faith,"  said  I,  "how  'd  you 
contrive  to  wear  these,  if  your  ears  are 
n't" 

"  Oh,  I  tied  them  on.  Come  now, 
Georgie ! " 

So  I  got  the  ball  of  yam  and  the  darn- 
ing-needle. 

"  Oh,  not  such  a  big  one  I "  cried 
she. 

"  Perhaps  you  'd  like  a  cambric  needle," 
82ud  I. 

"  I  don't  want  a  winch,"  she  pouted. 

"Well,  here  's  a  smaller  one.  Now 
kneel  down." 


"  Yes,  but  you  wait  a  moment,  till  I 
screw  up  my  courage." 

"  No  need.  You  can  talk,  and  I  '11 
take  you  at  unawares." 

So  Faith  knelt  down,  and  I  got  all 
ready. 

"And  what  shall  I  talk  about?"  said 
she.  "  About  Aunt  Bhody,  or  Mr.  Ga- 
briel, or I  '11  tell  you  the  queerest 

thing,  Georgie !     Going  to  now  ?  " 

"Do  be  quiet,  Faith,  and  not  keep 
your  head  flirting  about  so  I " — for  she  *d 
started  up  to  speak.  Then  she  composed 
herself  once  more. 

"  What  was  I  saying  ?  Oh,  about 
that  Yes,  Greorgie,  the  queerest  thing  I 
You  see,  this  evening,  when  Dan  was 
out,  I  was  sitting  talkin'  with  Mr.  Ga- 
briel, and  he  was  wondering  how  I  came 
to  be  dropped  down  here,  so  I  told  him 
all  about  it  And  he  was  so  interested 
that  I  went  and  showed  him  the  things  I 
had  on  when  Dan  found  me,  —  you  know 
they  've  been  kept  real  nice.  And  he 
took  them,  and  looked  them  over,  close, 
admiring  them,  and  —  and  —  admiring 
me,  —  and  finally  he  started,  and  then 
held  the  frock  to  the  light,  and  then  lifted 
a  little  plait,  and  in  the  under  side  of  the 
belt-lining  there  was  a  name  very  finely 
wrought,  —  Virginie  des  Violets  ;  and 
he  looked  at  all  the  others,  and  in  some 
hidden  comer  of  every  one  was  the  in- 
itials of  the  same  name, — V.  des  V. 

"*That  should  be  your  name,  Mrs. 
Devereux,'  says  he. 

"  *  Oh,  no ! '  says  I.  *  My  name 's  Faith.' 

"  Well,  and  on  that  he  asked,  was  there 
no  more ;  and  so  I  took  off  the  little  chain 
that  I  *ve  always  worn  and  showed  him 
that,  and  he  asked  if  there  was  a  face  in 
it,  in  what  we  thought  was  a  coin,  you 
know;  and  I  said,  oh,  it  did  n't  open; 
and  he  turned  it^  over  and  over,  and 
finally  something  snapped,  and  there  was 
a  face,  —  here,  you  shall  see  it,  Georgie." 

And  Faith  drew  it  from  her  bosom,  and 
opened  and  held  it  before  me ;  for  I  'd 
sat  with  my  needle  poised,  and  forgetting 
to  strike.  And  there  was  the  face  indeed, 
a  sad,  serious  face,  dark  and  sweet,  yet 
the  image  of  Faith,  and  with  the  same 
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moath,  —  that  so  lovely  in  a  woman  be- 
comes weak  in  a  man, — and  on  the  other 
side  there  were  a  few  threads  of  hair, 
with  the  same  darkness  and  fineness  as 
Faith's  hair,  and  under  them  a  little  pic- 
tnre  chased  in  the  gold  and  enamelled, 
which,  from  what  I  've  read  since,  I  sup* 
pose  must  have  been  the  crest  of  the 
Des  Violets. 

"  And  what  did  Mr.  Gabriel  say  then  ?" 
I  asked,  giving  it  back  to  Faith,  who  put 
her  head  into  the  old  position  again. 

"  Oh,  he  acted  real  queer.  *  The  very 
man ! '  he  cried  out  *  The  man  himself! 
His  portrait,  —  I  have  seen  it  a  hundred 
times  I '  And  then  he  told  me  that  about 
a  dozen  years  ago  or  more,  a  ship  sailed 
from — from  —  I  forget  the  place  exactly, 
•omewhere  up  there  where  he  came  from, 
—  Mr.  Gabriel,  I  mean,  —  and  among  the 
passengers  was  this  man  and  his  wife, 
and  his  little  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Viiginie  des  Violets,  and  the  ship  was 
never  heard  from  again.  But  he  says 
that  without  a  doubt  I  'm  the  little  daugh- 
ter and  my  name  is  Virginie,  though  I 
•appose  every  one  '11  call  me  Faith.  Oh, 
and  that  is  n't  the  queerest  The  queer- 
eft  is,  this  gentleman,"  and  Faith  lifted 
her  head,  "  was  very  rich.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  much  he  owned.  Lands  that 
yon  can  walk  on  a  whole  day  and  not 
come  to  the  end,  and  ships,  and  gold. 
And  the  whole  of  it 's  lying  idle  and  wait- 
ing for  an  heir,  —  and  I,  Georgie,  am  the 
heir." 

And  Faith  told  it  with  cheeks  burn- 
ing and  eyes  shining,  but  yet  quite  as  if 
she  'd  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
knowledge. 

**It  don't  seem  to  move  you  much, 
Faith,"  said  I,  perfectly  amazed,  although 
I  'd  frequently  expected  something  of  the 
kind. 

^  Well,  I  may  never  get  it,  and  so  on. 
If  I  do,  I  'U  give  you  a  silk  dress  and  set 
you  up  in  a  book-store.  But  here  's  a 
queerer  thing  yet  Des  Violets  is  the  way 
Mr.  Gabriel's  own  name  is  spelt,  and  his 

father  and  mine  —  his  mother  and 

Well,  some  way  or  other  we  're  sort  of 
cousins.       Only  think,  Greoi^giel  is  n't 


that I  thought,  to  be  sure,  when  he 

quartered  at  our  house,  Dan  'd  begin  to 
take  me  to  do,  if  I  looked  at  him  side- 
ways,—  make  the  same  fuss  that  he  does, 
if  I  nod  to  any  of  the  other  young  men." 

^  I  don't  think  Dan  speaks  before  he 
should.  Faith." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  Virginie  ?  "  says 
she,  laughing. 

**  Because  Faith  you  've  always  been, 
and  Faith  you  '11  have  to  remain,  with  us, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

<<  Well,  that 's  as  it  may  be.  But  Dan 
can't  object  now  to  my  going  where  I  'm 
a  mind  to  with  my  own  cousin !  "  And 
here  Faith  laid  her  ear  on  the  ball  of 
yam  again. 

**  Hasten,  headsman  ! "  said  she,  out  of 
a  novel,  "  or  they  '11  wonder  where  I  am." 

"Well,"  I  answered,  "just  let  me 
run  the  needle  through  the  emery." 

**  Yes,  Georgie,"  said  Faith,  going  back 
with  her  memories  while  I  sharpened  my 
steel,  "  Mr.  Gabriel  and  I  are  kin.  And 
he  said  that  the  moment  he  laid  eyes  on 
me  he  knew  I  was  of  diiTerent  blood 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  " 

"  What  people  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Why,  you,  and  Dan,  and  all  these. 
And  he  said  he  was  struck  to  stone  when 
he  heard  I  was  married  to  Dan, — I  must 
have  been  entrapped, — the  courts  would 
annul  it,  —  any  one  could  see  the  diffeiv 
ence  between'  us  " 

Here  was  my  moment,  and  I  did  n't 
spare  it,  but  jabbed  the  needle  into  the 
ball  of  yam,  if  her  ear  did  lie  between 
them. 

"Yes I"  says  I,  "anybody  with  half 
an  eye  can  see  the  difierencc  between 
you,  and  that 's  a  fact  I  Nobody  'd  ever 
imagine  for  a  breath  that  you  were  de- 
serving of  Dan,  —  Dan,  who  's  so  noble 
he  'd  die  for  what  he  thought  was  right,  — 
you,  who  are  so  selfish  and  idle  and  fickle 
and" 

And  at  that  Faith  burst  out  crying. 

"  Oh,  I  never  expected  you  *d  talk  about 
me  so,  Georgie  1 "  said  she  between  her 
sobs.  "  How  could  /  tell  you  were  such 
a  mighty  friend  of  Dan's  ?  And  bendes, 
if  ever  I  was  Virginie  des  Violets,  I  'm 
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Faith  Devereux  now,  and  Dan  '11  resent 
ani/  one*s  speaking  so  about  his  wife  1 " 

And  she  stood  up,  the  tears  sparkling 
like  diamonds  in  her  flashing  dark  eyes, 
her  cheeks  red,  and  her  litde  fist  clenched. 

"  That 's  the  right  spirit,  Faith,"  says  I, 
**  and  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  show  it  And 
as  for  this  young  Canadian,  the  best  thing 
to  do  with  him  b  to  send  him  packing.  I 
don't  believe  a  word  he  says ;  it 's  m«re 
than  likely  nothing  but  to  get  into  your 
good  graces." 

"  But  there  's  the  names,"  said  she,  so 
astonished  that  she  did  n't  remember  she 
was  angry. 

"  Happened  so." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  *  Happened  so ' !  A  likely 
story  1  It 's  nothing  but  your  envy,  and 
that's  all!" 

«  Faith ! "  says  I,  for  I  forgot  she  did 
n't  know  how  close  she  struck. 

"  Well,  —  I  mean There,  don't 

let 's  talk  about  it  any  more  !  How  under 
the  sun  am  I  going  to  get  these  ends  tied  ?  " 

"  Come  here.  There  !  Now  for  the 
other  one." 

"No,  I  sha'n't  let  you  do  that;  you 
hurt  me  dreadfully,  and  you  got  angry 
and  took  the  big  needle." 

"  I  thought  you  expected  to  be  hurt" 

"  I  did  n't  expect  to  be  stabbed." 

"  Well,  just  as  you  please.  I  suppose 
you  'U  go  round  with  one  ear-ring." 

"  Like  a  little  pig  with  his  ear  cropped  ? 
No,  I  shall  do  it  myself.  See  there,  Geor- 
gie  1 "  and  she  threw  a  bit  of  a  box  into 
my  hands. 

I  opened  it,  and  there  lay  inside,  on 
their  velvet  cushion,  a  pair  of  the  pret- 
tiest things  you  ever  saw, — a  tiny  bunch 
of  white  grapes,  and  every  grape  a  round 
pearl,  and  all  hung  so  that  they  would 
tinkle  together  on  their  golden  stems 
every  time  Faith  shook  her  head,  —  and 
she  had  a  cunning  little  way  of  shaking 
it  ofleu  enough. 

"  These  must  have  cost  a  penny,  Faith," 
said  I.  "  Where  'd  you  get  them  ?  " 

"Mr.  Gabriel  gave  them  to  me,  just 
now.  He  went  up-town  and  bought 
them.  And  I  don't  want  him  to  know 
that  my  ears  were  n't  bored." 


"  Mr.  Gabriel?  And  you  took  them?" 

^  Of  course  I  took  them,  and  mighty 
glad  to  get  them." 

«  Faith,  dear,"  said  I, "  don't  you  know 
that  you  should  n't  accept  presents  fix)m 
gendemen,  and  especially  now  you're  a 
married  woman,  and  especially  from  those 
of  higher  station  ?  " 

"  But  he  is  n't  higher." 

**  You  know  what  I  mean.  And  then, 
too,  he  is ;  for  one  always  takes  rank  from 
one's  husband." 

Faith  looked  rather  downcast  at  this. 

"  Yes,"  said  I, — "  and  pearls  and  cali- 
co"  

"  Just  because  you  have  n't  got  a  pair 
yourself  I  There,  be  still  I  I  don't  want 
any  of  your  instructions  in  duty ! " 

"You  ought  to  put  up  with  a  word 
from  a  friend.  Faith,"  said  I.  "  You  al- 
ways come  to  me  with  your  grievances. 
And  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  '11  do.  You  used 
to  like  these  coral  branches  of  mine ;  and 
if  you  '11  give  those  back  to  Mr.  Gabriel, 
you  shall  have  the  coral." 

Well,  Faith  she  hesitated,  standing 
there  trying  to  muster  her  mind  to  the 
needle,  and  it  ■  ended  by  her  taking  the 
coral,  though  I  don't  believe  she  returned 
the  pearls, — but  we  none  of  us  ever  saw 
them  afterwards. 

We  'd  been  talking  in  a  pretty  low 
tone,  because  mother  was  asleep;  and 
just  as  she  'd  finished  the  other  ear, 
and  a  little  drop  of  blood  stood  up  on 
it  like  a  live  ruby,  the  door  opened  and 
Dan  and  Mr.  Gabriel  came  in.  There 
never  was  a  prettier  picture  than  Faith 
at  that  moment,  and  so  the  young  stran- 
ger thought,  for  he  stared  at  her,  smiling 
and  at  ease,  just  as  if  she  'd  been  hung  in 
a  gallery  and  he  'd  bought  a  ticket  So 
then  he  sat  down  and  repeated  to  Dan 
and  mother  what  she  'd  told  me,  and  he 
promised  to  send  for  the  papers  to  prove 
it  all.  But  he  never  did  send  for  them, — 
delaying  and  delaying,  till  the  summer 
wore  away ;  and  perhaps  there  were  such 
papers  and  perhaps  there  were  n't  I  *ve 
always  thought  he  did  n't  want  his  own 
friends  to  know  where  he  was.  Dan 
might  be  a  rich  man  to-day,  if  he  chose 
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to  look  them  np ;  bat  lie  'd  scorch  at  a 
alow  fire  before  he  'd  touch  a  copper  of 
it  Father  never  believed  a  word  about 
ity  when  we  recited  it  again  to  him. 

*^  So  Faith  's  come  into  her  fortune, 
baa  she  ?  "  said  he.  "^  Pretty  child  I  She 
Vn*t  had  so  much  before  sence  she  fell 
heir  to  old  Miss  Devereux's  best  chany, 
her  six  silver  spoons,  and  her  surname." 

So  the  days  passed,  and  the  greater 
part  of  every  one  Mr.  Gabriel  was  dab- 
bling in  the  water  somewhere.  There 
was  n't  a  brook  within  ten  miles  that  he 
did  n't  empty  of  trout,  for  Dan  knew  the 
woods  as  well  as  the  shores,  and  he  knew 
the  clear  nights  when  the  insects  can  keep 
free  from  the  water  so  that  next  day  the 
fish  rise  hungry  to  the  surface;  and  so 
sometimes  in  the  brightest  of  May  noons 
they  'd  bring  home  a  string  of  those  beau- 
ties, speckled  with  little  tongues  of  flame ; 
and  Mr.  Gabriel  would  have  them  cook- 
ed, and  make  us  all  taste  them, — for  we 
don't  care  much  for  that  sort,  down  here 
cm  the  Flats ;  we  should  think  we  were 
fiunished,  if  we  had  to  eat  fish.  And  then 
they  'd  lie  in  wait  all  day  for  the  darting 
pickerel  in  the  little  Stream  of  Shadows 
above ;  and  when  it  came  June,  up  the 
river  he  went  trolling  for  bass,  and  he 
used  a  difierent  sort  of  bait  from  the  rest, 
—  bass  won't  bite  much  at  clams,  —  and 
he  hauled  in  great  forty-pounders.  And 
•ometimes  in  the  aAemoons  he  took  out 
Faith  and  me,  —  for,  as  Faith  would  go, 
whether  or  no,  I  always  made  it  a  point 
to  put  by  everything  and  go  too ;  and  I 
used  to  try  and  get  some  of  the  other  girls 
in,  but  Mr.  Gabriel  never  would  take 
them,  though  he  was  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  ever}body,  and  was  everybody's  fa- 
vorite, and  it  was  known  all  round  how 
he  found  out  Faith,  and  that  alone  made 
him  so  popular,  that  I  do  believe,  if  he  'd 
only  taken  out  naturalization-papers,  we 
'd  have  sent  him  to  General  Court.  And 
then  it  grew  time  for  the  river-mackerel, 
and  they  used  to  bring  in  at  sunset  two 
or  three  hundred  in  a  shining  heap,  to- 
gether with  great  lobsters  that  looked  as 
if  they  'd  been  carved  out  of  heliotrope- 
stone,  and  so  old  that  they  were  barna- 


cled. And  it  was  so  novel  to  Mr.  Ga- 
briel, that  he  used  to  act  as  if  he  'd  fallen 
in  fairy-land. 

AAer  all,  I  don't  know  what  we  should 
have  done  without  him  that  summer :  he 
always  paid  Dan  or  father  a  dollar  a  day 
and  the  hire  of  the  boat  *,  and  the  times 
were  so  hard,  and  there  was  so  little  doing, 
that,  but  for  this,  and  packing  the  bar- 
rels of  clam-bait,  they  'd  have  been  idle 
and  fared  sorely.  But  we  *d  rather  have 
starved :  though,  as  tor  that,  I  've  heard 
father  say  there  never  was  a  time  when 
he  could  n't  go  out  and  catch  some  sort 
of  fish  and  sell  it  for  enough  to  get  us 
something  to  eat.  And  then  this  Mr. 
Gabriel,  he  had  such  a  winning  way  with 
him,  he  was  as  quick  at  wit  as  a  bird  on 
the  wing,  he  had  a  story  or  a  song  for 
every  point,  he  seemed  to  take  to  our 
simple  life  as  if  he  'd  been  bom  to  it,  and 
he  was  as  much  interested  in  all  our  tri- 
fles as  we  were  ourselves.  Then  he  was 
so  sympathetic,  he  felt  everybody's  troub- 
les, he  went  to  the  city  and  brought  down 
a  wonderful  doctor  to  see  mother,  and 
he  got  her  queer  things  that  helped  her 
more  than  you  'd  have  thought  anything 
could,  and  he  went  himself  and  set  honey- 
suckles out  all  round  Dan's  house,  so  that 
before  summer  was  over  it  was  a  bower 
of  great  sweet  blows,  and  he  had  an  alms 
for  every  beggar,  and  a  kind  word  for 
every  urchin,  and  he  followed  Dan  about 
as  a  child  would  follow  some  big  shaggy 
dog.  He  introduced,  too,  a  lot  of  new- 
fangled games ;  he  was  what  they  called 
a  gymnast,  and  in  feats  of  rassling  there 
was  n't  a  man  among  them  all  but  he 
could  stretch  as  flat  as  a  flounder.  And 
then  he  always  treated.  Everybody  had 
a  place  for  him  soon, — even  /did ;  and  as 
for  Dan,  he  'd  have  cut  his  own  heart  out 
of  his  body,  if  Mr.  Gabriel  'd  had  occa- 
sion to  use  it  He  was  a  difibrent  man 
from  any  Dan  'd  ever  met  before,  some- 
thing finer,  and  he  might  have  been  bet- 
ter, and  Dan's  loyal  soul  was  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge him  master,  and  I  declare  I 
believe  he  felt  just  as  the  Jacobites  in  the 
old  songs  used  to  feel  for  royal  Charlie. 
There  are  some  men  bom  to  rule  with  a 
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haughty,  careless  sweetness,  and  others 
born  to  die  for  them  with  stem  and  dog- 
ged devotion. 

Well,  and  all  this  while  Faith  was  n't 
standing  still ;  she  was  changing  steadily, 
as  much  as  ever  the  moon  changed  in  the 
sky.  I  noticed  it  first  one  day  when  Mr. 
Gabriel  'd  caught  every  child  in  the  region 
and  given  them  a  picnic  in  the  woods  of 
the  Stack- Yard-Gate,  and  Faith  was  no- 
where to  be  seen  tiptoeing  round  every 
one  as  she  used  to  do,  but  I  found  her  at 
last  standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  — 
Mr.  Gabriel  dancing  here  and  there,  see- 
ing to  it  that  all  should  be  as  gay  as  he 
seemed  to  be, — quiet  and  dignified  as  you 
please,  and  feeling  every  one  of  her  inch- 
es. But  it  was  n't  dignity  really  that  was 
the  matter  with  Faith,— it  was  just  gloom. 
She  'd  brighten  up  for  a  moment  or  two 
and  then  down  would  fall  the  cloud  again, 
she  took  to  long  fits  of  dreaming,  and 
sometimes  she  'd  burst  out  crying  at  any 
careless  word,  so  that  my  heart  fairly  bled 
for  the  poor  child,— for  one  could  n't  help 
seeing  that  she  'd  some  secret  unhappiness 
or  other ;  and  I  was  as  gentle  and  sooth- 
ing to  her  as  it  's  in  my  nature  to  be. 
She  was  in  to  our  house  a  good  deal; 
she  kept  it  pretty  well  out  of  Dan's 
way,  and  I  hoped  she  *d  get  over  it  soon- 
er or  later,  and  make  up  her  mind  to 
circumstances.  And  I  talked  to  her  a 
sight  about  Dan,  praising  him  constantly 


before  her,  though  I  could  n't  bear  to  do 
it ;  and  finally,  one  very  confidential  even- 
ing, I  told  her  that  I  'd  been  in  love  with 
Dan  myself  once  a  little,  but  I  'd  seen 
that  he  would  marry  her,  and  so  had  left 
off  tlunking  about  it ;  for,  do  you  know, 
I  thought  it  might  make  her  set  more 
price  on  him  now,  if  she  knew  somebody 
else  had  ever  cared  for  him.  Well,  that 
did  answer  awhile :  whether  she  thought 
she  ought  to  make  it  up  to  Dan,  or  wheth- 
er he  really  did  grow  more  in  her  eyes, 
Faith  got  to  being  very  neat  and  domes- 
tic and  praiseworthy.  But  still  there  was 
the  change,  and  it  did  n't  make  her  any 
the  less  lovely.  Indeed,  if  I  'd  been  a 
man,  I  should  have  cared  for  her  more 
than  ever :  it  was  like  turning  a  child  into 
a  woman :  and  I  really  think,  as  Dan  saw 
her  going  about  with  such  a  pleasant 
gravity,  her  pretty  figure  moving  so 
quietly,  her  pretty  face  so  still  and  fair, 
as  if  she  had  thoughts  and  feelings  now, 
he  began  to  wonder  what  had  come  over 
Faith,  and,  if  she  were  really  as  charming 
as  this,  why  he  had  n't  felt  it  before ;  and 
then,  you  know,  whether  you  love  a  wom- 
an or  not,  the  mere  fact  that  she  's  your 
wife,  that  her  life  is  sunk  in  yours,  that 
she  's  something  for  you  to  protect  and 
that  your  honor  lies  in  doing  so,  gives 
yon  a  certain  kindly  feeling  that- might 
ripen  into  love  any  day  under  sunshine 
and  a  south  walL 
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Among  the  astounding  discoveries  of 
modern  science  is  that  of  the  inmiense 
periods  which  have  passed  in  the  gradual 
formation  of  our  earth.  So  vast  were 
the  cycles  of  time  preceding  even  the 
appearance  of  man  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  that  our  own  period  seems  as  yes- 


terday when  compared  with  the  epochs 
that  have  gone  before  it  Had  we  only 
the  evidence  of  the  deposits  of  rock  heap- 
ed above  each  other  in  regular  strata  by 
the  slow  accumulation  of  materials,  they 
alone  would  convince  us  of  the  long  and 
slow  maturing  of  God's  work  on  the  earth 
but  when  we  add  to  these  the  successive 
populations  of  whose  life  this  world  has 
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been  the  theatre,  and  whose  remains  are 
hidden  in  the  rocks  into  which  the  mud 
or  sand  or  soil  of  whatever  kind  on 
which  they  lived  has  hardened  in  the 
course  of  time,  —  or  the  enormous  chains 
of  mountains  whose  upheaval  divided 
these  periods  of  quiet  accumulation  by- 
great  convulsions,  —  or  the  changes  of  a 
different  nature  in  the  configuration  of 
our  globe,  as  the  sinking  of  lands  beneath 
the  ocean,  or  the  gradual  rising  of  con- 
tinents and  islands  above  it,  —  or  the 
wearing  of  great  river-beds,  or  the  fill- 
ing of  extensive  water-basins,  till  marsh- 
es first  and  then  dry  land  succeeded  to 
inland  seas, — or  the  slow  growth  of  cor- 
al reefs,  those  wonderful  sea-walls  raised 
by  the  little  ocean-architects  whose  own 
bodies  furnish  both  the  building-stones 
and  the  cement  that  binds  them  togeth- 
er, and  who  have  worked  so  busily  during 
the  long  centuries,  that  there  are  exten- 
sive countries,  mountain-chains,  islands, 
and  long  lines  of  coast  consisting  solely 
of  their  remains,  —  or  the  countless  for- 
ests that  must  have  grown  up,  flourished, 
died,  and  decayed,  to  fill  the  storehouses 
of  coal  that  feed  the  fires  of  the  human 
race  to^lay,— if  we  consider  all  these 
records  of  tfie  past,  the  intellect  fails  to 
grasp  a  chronology  for  which  our  expe- 
rience furnishes  no  data,  and  the  time 
that  lies  behind  us  seems  as  much  an 
eternity  to  our  conception  as  the  future 
that  stretches  indefinitely  before  us. 

The  physical  as  well  as  the  human  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  its  mythical  age,  ly- 
ing dim  and  vague  in  the  morning  mists 
of  creation,  like  that  of  the  heroes  and 
demigods  in  the  early  traditions  of  man, 
defying  all  our  ordinary  dates  and  meas- 
ures. But  if  the  succession  of  periods 
that  prepared  the  earth  for  the  coming 
of  man,  and  the  animals  and  plants  that 
accompany  him  on  earth,  baffles  our  finite 
attempts  to  estimate  its  duration,  have  we 
any  means  of  determining  even  approx- 
imately the  length  of  the  period  to  which 
we  ourselves  belong  ?  If  so,  it  may  fur- 
nish us  with  some  data  for  the  further 
solution  of  these  wonderful  mysteries  of 
tiine,  and  it  is  besides  of  especial  impor- 


tance with  reference  to  the  question  of 
permanence  of  Species.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  mutability  of  Species,  and  ac- 
count for  all  the  variety  of  life  on  earth 
by  the  gradual  changes  wrought  by  time 
and  circumstances,  do  not  accept  histor- 
ical evidence  as  affecting  the  question 
at  all.  The  monuments  of  those  oldest 
nations,  all  whose  history  is  preserved  in 
monumental  records,  do  not  indicate  the 
slightest  variation  of  organic  types  from 
that  day  to  this.  The  animals  that  were 
preserved  within  their  tombs  or  carved 
upon  their  walls  by  the  ancient  Eg3rp- 
tians  were  the  same  as  those  that  have 
their  home  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to- 
day ;  the  negro,  whose  peculiar  features 
are  unmistakable  even  in  their  rude  ar- 
tistic attempts  to  represent  them,  was  the 
same  woolly -haired,  thick-lipped,  flat- 
nosed,  dark-skinned  being  in  the  days  of 
the  Rameses  that  he  is  now.  The  Apis, 
the  Ibis,  the  Crocodiles,  the  sacred  Beetles, 
have  brought  down  to  us  unchanged  all 
the  characters  that  superstition  hallowed 
in  those  early  days.  The  stony  face  of 
the  Sphinx  is  not  more  true  to  its  past, 
nor  the  massive  architecture  of  the  Pyra- 
mids more  unchanged,  than  they  are.  But 
the  advocates  of  the  mutability  of  Species 
say  truly  enough  that  the  most  ancient 
traditions  are  but  as  yesterday  in  the 
world's  hbtory,  and  that  what  six  thou- 
sand years  could  not  do  sixty  thousand 
years  might  effect.  Leaving  aside,  then, 
all  historical  chronology,  how  far  back 
can  we  trace  our  own  geological  period, 
and  the  Species  belonging  to  it?  By 
what  means  can  we  determine  its  du- 
ration? Within  what  limits,  by  what 
standard,  may  it  be  measured?  Shall 
hundreds,  or  thousands,  or  hundreds  of 
thousands,  or  millions  of  years  be  the 
unit  from  which  we  start? 

I  will  begin  this  inquiry  with  a  series 
of  facts  which  I  myself  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  investigating  with  especial 
care  respecting  the  formation  and  growth 
of  the  Coral  Reeft  of  Florida.  But  first 
a  few  words  on  Coral  Reefs  in  general 
They  are  living  limestone  walls  that  are 
buill  up  from  certain  depths  in  the  ocean 
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by  the  natural  growth  of  a  variety  of  ani- 
mals,  but  limited  by  the  level  of  high-wa- 
ter, beyond  which  they  cannot  rise,  since 
the  little  beings  that  compose  them  die  as 
soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  vital- 
izing influence  of  the  pure  sea- water. 
These  walls  have  a  variety  of  outlines : 
they  may  be  straight,  circular,  semicircu- 
lar, oblong,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
coast  along  which  the  little  Reef-Builders 
establish  themselves ;  and  their  height  is, 
of  course,  determined  by  the  depth  of  the 
bottom  on  which  they  rest.  If  they  settle 
about  an  island  on  all  sides  of  which  the 
conditions  for  their  growth  are  equally 
favorable,  they  will  raise  a  wall  all  around 
it,  thus  encircling  it  with  a  ring  of  Coral 
growth.  The  Athols  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
those  circular  islands  inclosing  sometimes 
a  fresh-water  lake  in  mid-ocean,  are  Coral 
walls  of  this  kind,  that  have  formed  a  ring 
around  a  central  island.  This  is  easily 
understood,  if  we  remember  that  the  botr 
tom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  by  no  means 
a  stable  foundation  for  such  a  structure. 
On  the  contrary-,  over  a  certain  area, 
which  has  already  been  surveyed  with 
some  accuracy  by  Professor  Dana,  during 
the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition, 
it  is  subsiding ;  and  if  an  island  upon  which 
the  Reef-Builders  have  established  them- 
selves be  situated  in  that  area  of  subsi- 
dence, it  will,  of  course,  sink  with  the  floor 
on  which  it  rests,  carrying  down  also  the 
Coral  wall  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  sea. 
In  such  instances,  if  the  rate  of  subsidence 
be  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  Corals,  the  island  and  the  wall  itself 
will  disappear  beneath  the  ocean.  But 
whenever,  on  the  contrary,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  wall  is  greater  than  that 
of  subsidence  in  the  island,  while  the 
latter  gradually  sinks  below  the  surface, 
the  former  rises  in  proportion,  and  by 
the  time  it  has  completed  its  growth  the 
central  island  has  vanished,  and  there  re- 
mains only  a  ring  of  Coral  Reef,  with 
here  and  there  a  break,  perhaps,  at  some 
spot  where  the  more  prosperous  growth 
df  the  Corals  has  been  checked.  If,  how- 
ever, as  sometimes  happens,  there  is  no 
such  break,  and  the  wall  is  perfectly  un- 


interrupted, the  sheet  of  sea-water  so  in- 
closed may  be  changed  to  fresh  water  by 
the  rains  that  are  poured  into  it  Such 
a  water-basin  will  remain  salt,  it  is  true, 
in  its  lower  part,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  afiected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides  shows  that  it  is  not  entirely  seclud- 
ed from  communication  with  the  ocean 
outside;  but  the  salt  water,  being  heav- 
ier, sinks,  while  the  lighter  rain-water  re- 
mains above,  and  it  is  to  all  appearance 
actually  changed  into  a  fresh-water  lake. 

I  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  further 
history  of  such  a  Coral  island,  or  follow  it 
through  the  changes  by  which  the  sum- 
mit of  its  circular  wall  becomes  covered 
with  a  fertile  soil,  a  tropical  vegetation 
springs  up  on  it,  and  it  is  at  last  perhaps 
inhabited  by  man.  There  is  something 
very  attractive  in  the  idea  of  these  green 
rings  inclosing  sheltered  harbors  and 
quiet  lakes  in  mid-ocean,  and  the  subject 
has  lost  none  of  its  fascination  since  the 
mystery  of  their  existence  has  been  solv- 
ed by  the  investigations  of  several  contem- 
porary naturalists  who  have  enabled  us 
to  trace  the  whole  story  of  their  structure. 
I  would  refer  all  who  wish  for  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  them  to  Charles  Dar- 
win's charming  little  volume  on  *'  Coral 
Reefs,"  where  their  mode  of  formation* 
is  fully  described,  and  also  to  James  D. 
Dana's  "  Geological  Report  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Exploring  Expedition." 

Coral  Reefs  are  found  only  in  tropical 
regions :  although  Polyps,  animals  of  the 
same  class  as  those  chiefly  instrumental 
in  their  formation,  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  yet  the  Reef-Building  Pol- 
yps are  limited  to  the  Tropics.  We  are 
too  apt  to  forget  that  the  homes  of  animals 
are  as  definitely  limited  in  the  water  as  on 
the  land.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  laws  that  are  established  by  alti- 
tude, by  latitude  and  longitude,  by  press- 
ure of  atmosphere  or  pressure  of  water, 
already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  article, 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  presents 
a  most  important  field  of  investigation. 
The  climatic  effect  of  different  degrees 
of  altitude  upon  the  growth  of  animals 
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and  plants  is  the  same  as  that  of  difierent 
degrees  of  latitude ;  and  the  slope  of  a  high 
mountain  in  the  Tropics,  from  base  to  sum- 
nut,  presents,  in  a  condensed  form,  an  epit- 
(une,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  kind  of  gra- 
dation in  Tegetable  growth  that  may  be 
observed  from  the  Tropics  to  the  Arctics. 
At  the  base  of  snch  a  mountiun  we  have 
ail  the  luxuriance  of  growth  characteris- 
tic of  the  tropical  forest,  —  the  Palms,  the 
Bananas,  the  Bread-trees,  the  Mimosas ; 
higher  up,  these  give  way  to  a  different 
kind  of  growth,  corresponding  to  our 
Oaks,  Chestnuts,  Maples,  etc. ;  as  these 
wane,  on  the  loftier  slopes  comes  in  the 
Pine  forest,  fading  gradually,  as  it  ascends, 
into  a  dwarfish  growth  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  this  at  last  gives  way  to  the  low 
creeping  Mosses  and  Lichens  of  the  great- 
er heights,  till  even  these  find  a  foothold 
no  longer,  and  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain b  clothed  in  perpetual  snow  and  ice. 
What  have  we  here  but  the  same  series 
of  changes  through  which  we  pass,  if,  trav- 
elling northward  from  the  Tropics,  we 
leave  Palms  and  Pomegranates  and  Ba- 
nanas behind,  where  the  Live-Oaks  and 
Cypresses,  the  Orange-trees  and  Myrtles 
of  the  warmer  Temperate  Zone  come  in, 
and  these  die  out  as  we  reach  the  Oaks, 
Chestnuts,  Maples,  Elms,  Nut-trees, 
Beeches,  and  Birches  of  the  colder  Tem- 
perate Zone,  these  again  waning  as  we 
enter  the  Pine  forests  of  the  Arctic  bor- 
ders, till,  passbg  out  of  these,  nothing  but 
a  dwarf  vegetation,  a  carpet  of  Moss  and 
Lichen,  fit  food  for  the  Reindeer  and  the 
Esquimaux,  greets  us,  and  beyond  that 
lies  the  region  of  the  snow  and  ice  fields, 
impenetrable  to  all  but  the  daring  Arctic 
voyager  ? 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  chan- 
ges in  the  vegetable  growth  alone  as  in- 
fluenced by  altitude  and  latitude,  but  the 
same  is  equally  true  of  animals.  Every 
zone  of  the  earth's  surface  has  its  own 
animals,  suited  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  meant  to  live ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  those  that  accompany 
man  in  all  his  pilgrimages,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  modifying  influences  by 
which  he  adapts  his  home  an4  himself  to 


all  climates,  animals  are  absolutely  bound 
by  the  laws  of  their  nature  within  the 
range  assigned  to  them.  Nor  b  thb  the 
case  only  on  land,  where  river- banks, 
lake-shores,  and  mountain-ranges  might 
be  supposed  to  form  the  impassable  boun- 
daries that  keep  animals  within  certain 
limits ;  but  the  ocean  as  well  as  the  land 
has  its  faunae  and  florae  bound  within  their 
respective  zoological  and  botanical  prov- 
inces ;  and  a  wall  of  granite  b  not  more 
impassable  to  a  marine  animal  than  that 
ocean-line,  fluid  and  flowing  and  ever- 
changing  though  it  be,  on  which  b  writ- 
ten for  him,  **  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
but  no  fiurther."  One  word  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  pressure  on  animab  will  explain 
thb. 

We  all  live  under  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Now  thirty-two  feet  under 
the  sea  doubles  that  pressure,  since  a  col- 
umn of  water  of  that  height  b  equal  in 
weight  to  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 
At  the  depth  of  thirty-two  feet,  then,  any 
marine  animal  b  imder  the  pressure  of 
two  atmospheres,  —  that  of  the  air  which 
surrounds  our  globe,  and  of  a  weight 
of  water  equal  to  it ;  at  sixty-four  feet 
he  b  under  the  pressure  of  three  atmos- 
pheres, and  so  on,— the  weight  of  one  at- 
mosphere being  always  added  for  every 
thirty-two  feet  of  depth.  There  b  a  great 
difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  animab 
to  this  pressure.  Some  fishes  live  at  a  great 
depth  and  find  the  weight  of  water  genial 
to  them,  while  others  would  be  killed  at 
once  by  the  same  pressure,  and  the  latter 
naturally  seek  the  shallow  waters.  Ev- 
ery fisherman  knows  that  he  must  throw 
a  long  line  for  a  Halibut,  while  with  a 
conmdon  fishing-rod  he  will  catch  plenty  of 
Pterch  from  the  rocks  near  the  shore ;  and 
the  difierently  colored  bands  of  sea-weed 
revealed  by  low  tide,  from  the  green  line 
of  the  Ulvas  through  the  brown  zone  of 
the  common  Fucas  to  the  rosy  and  pur- 
ple hued  sea-weeds  of  the  deeper  water, 
show  that  the  florae  as  well  as  the  faunas 
of  the  ocean  have  their  precise  bounda- 
ries. Thb  wider  or  narrower  range  of 
marine  animab  is  in  direct  relation  to 
their  structure,  which  enables  them  to 
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bear  a  greater  or  less  pressure  of  water. 
All  fishes,  and,  indeed,  all  animals  hav- 
ing a  wide  range  of  distribution  in  ocean- 
depths,  have  a  special  apparatus  of  water- 
pores,  80  that  the  surrounding  element 
penetrates  their  structure,  thus  equalix- 
ing  the  pressure  of  the  weight,  which  is 
diminished  from  without  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  they  can  admit  in- 
to their  bodies.  Marine  animals  difier  in 
their  ability  to  sustain  this  pressure,  just 
as  land  animals  differ  in  their  power  of 
enduring  great  variations  of  climate  and 
of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Of  all  au>breathing  animals,  none  ex- 
hibits a  more  surprising  power  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  great  and  rapid  changes  of 
external  influences  than  the  Condor.  It 
may  be  seen  feeding  on  the  sea -shore 
imder  a  burning  tropical  sun,  and  then, 
rising  from  its  repast,  it  floats  up  among 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Andes  and  b 
lost  to  sight  beyond  them,  miles  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  where  the  tem- 
perature must  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
Arctics.  But  even  the  Condor,  sweep- 
ing at  one  flight  from  tropic  heat  to 
arctic  cold,  although  it  passes  through 
greater  changes  of  temperature,  does  not 
undergo  such  changes  of  pressure  as  a 
fish  that  rises  from  a  depth  of  sixty-four 
feet  to  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  for  the  for* 
mer  remains  within  the  air  that  surrounds 
our  globe,  and  therefore  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected must  be  confined  within  the  limits 
of  one  atmosphere,  while  the  latter,  at  a 
depth  of  sixty-four  feet,  is  under  a  weight 
equal  to  that  of  three  such  atmospheres, 
which  is  reduced  to  one  when  it  reaches  the 
sea-level.  The  change  is  even  much  great- 
er for  those  fishes  that  come  from  a  depth 
of  several  hundred  feet  These  laws  of 
limitation  in  space  explain  many  facts  in 
the  growth  of  Coral  Keefs  that  would  be 
otherwise  inexplicable,  and  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  make  clear  to  my  readers. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Coral  animals  inhabited  very  deep 
waters,  for  they  were  sometimes  brought 
up  on  sounding -lines  from  a  depth  of 
many  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet, 


and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  tiiey 
must  have  had  their  home  where  they 
were  found ;  but  the  facts  recently  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  subsidence  of  ocean- 
bottoms  have  shown  that  the  foundation 
of  a  Coral  wall  may  have  sunk  far  below 
the  place  where  it  was  laid,  and  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  Reef-Build- 
ing Coral  can  thrive  at  a  depth  of  more 
than  fifteen  fathoms,  though  Corals  of 
other  kinds  occur  far  lower,  and  that  the 
dead  Reef-Corals  sometimes  brought  to 
the  surface  from  much  greater  depths  are 
only  broken  fragments  of  some  Reef  that 
has  subsided  with  the  bottom  on  which  it 
was  growing.  But  though  fifteen  fathoms 
is  the  maximum  depth  at  which  any  Reef- 
Builder  can  prosper,  there  are  many 
which  will  not  sustain  even  that  degree 
of  pressure,  and  this  fact  has,  as  we  shall 
see,  an  important  influence  on  the  struct- 
ure of  the  Reef. 

Imagine  now  a  sloping  shore  on  some 
tropical  coast  descending  gradually  below 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Upon  that  slope, 
at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  or  fifleen 
fathoms,  and  two  or  three  or  more  miles 
from  the  main -land,  according  to  the 
shelving  of  the  shore,  we  will  suppose 
that  one  of  those  litde  Coral  animals  to 
whom  a  home  in  such  deep  waters  is  ge- 
nial has  established  itsel£  How  it  hap- 
pens that  such  a  being,  which  we  know  is 
immovably  attached  to  the  ground  and 
forms  the  foundation  of  a  solid  wall,  was 
ever  able  to  swim  freely  about  in  the 
water  till  it  found  a  suitable  resting-place, 
I  shall  explain  hereafter,  when  I  say  some- 
thing of  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  these 
animals.  Accept,  for  the  moment,  my  un- 
sustained  assertion,  and  plant  our  litde 
Coral  on  this  sloping  shore  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  internal  structure  of  such  a  Coi> 
al  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Sea- Anem- 
one :  the  body  is  divided  by  vertical  pai> 
titions  from  top  to  bottom,  leaving  open 
chambers  between,  while  in  the  centre 
hangs  the  digestive  cavity  connecting  by 
an  opening  in  the  bottom  with  all  these 
chambers ;  at  the  top  is  an  aperture  which 
serves  as  a  mouth,  surrounded  by  a  wreath 
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of  hollow  tentacles,  each  one  connectiBg 
at  its  base  with  one  of  the  chamben,  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  animal  communicate 
freely  with  each  other.  But  though  the 
structure  of  the  Coral  is  identical  in  all  its 
parts  with  that  of  the  SearAnemone,  it 
nevertheless  presents  one  important  dif- 
ference. The  body  of  the  Sea-Anemone 
ia  soft,  while  that  of  the  Coral  is  hard. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  animals  and 
plants  have  the  power  of  i^piopriating 
to  themselves  and  assimilating  the  mate- 
rials they  need,  each  selecting  from  the 
surrounding  elements  whateyer  contrib- 
utes to  its  well-being.  The  plant  takes 
carbon,  the  animal  takes  oxygen,  each 
rejecting  what  the  other  requires.  We 
ourselves  build  our  bones  with  the  lime 
that  we  £ud  unconsciously  in  the  world 
around  us ;  much  of  our  nourishment  sup- 
jdies  us  with  it,  and  the  very  vegetables 
we  eat  have,  perhaps,  themselves  been 
fed  from  some  old  lime  strata  deposited 
centuries  ago.  We  all  represent  mate- 
rials that  have  contributed  to  construct 
our  bodies.  Now  Corals  possess,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  assim- 
ilating to  themselves  the  lime  contained 
in  the  salt  water  around  them;  and  as 
soon  as  our  little  Coral  is  established  on 
a  firm  foundation,  a  lime  deposit  begins 
to  form  in  all  the  walls  of  its  body,  so 
that  its  base,  its  partitions,  and  its  outer 
wall,  which  in  the  Sea- Anemone  remain 
always  sofY,  become  perfectly  solid  in  the 
Polyp  Coral  and  form  a  frame  as  hard  as 
bone.  It  may  naturally  be  asked  where 
the  lime  comes  from  in  the  sea  which  the 
Corals  absorb  in  such  quantities.  As  far 
as  the  living  Corals  are  concerned  the 
answer  is  easy,  for  an  immense  deal  of 
lime  is  brought  down  to  the  ocean  by 
rivers  that  wear  away  the  lime  deposits 
through  which  they  pass.  The  Mississip- 
pi, whose  course  lies  through  extensive 
lime  regions,  brings  down  yearly  lime 
enough  to  supply  all  the  animals  living 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  behind  this 
lies  a  question  not  so  easily  settled,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  extensive  deposits  of 
limestone  found  at  the  very  beginning 
of  life  upon  earth.    This  problem  brings 


us  to  the  threshold  of  astronomy,  for  lime- 
stone is  metallic  in  character,  susceptible 
therefore  of  fusion,  and  may  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  materials  of  our  earth,  even 
in  an  incandescent  state,  when  the  worlds 
were  forming.  But  though  this  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  lime  does  not  be- 
long either  to  the  naturalist  or  the  geolo- 
gist, its  suggestion  reminds  us  that  the 
time  has  come  when  all  the  sciences  and 
their  results  are  so  intimately  connected 
that  no  one  can  be  carried  on  indepen- 
dently of  the  others.  Since  the  study  of 
the  rocks  has  revealed  a  crowded  life 
whose  records  are  hoarded  within  them, 
the  work  of  the  geologist  and  the  natural- 
ist has  become  one  and  the  same,  and  at 
that  borderland  where  the  first  crust  of 
the  earth  condensed  out  of  the  igneous 
mass  of  materials  which  formed  its  ear- 
liest condition  their  investigation  mingles 
with  that  of  the  astronomer,  and  we  can- 
not trace  the  limestone  in  a  little  Coral 
without  going  back  to  the  creation  of  our 
solar  system,  when  the  worlds  that  com- 
pose it  were  thrown  off  from  a  central 
mass  in  a  gaseous  condition. 

When  the  Coral  has  become  in  this  way 
permeated  with  lime,  all  parts  of  the  body 
are  rigid,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
margin,  the  stomach,  and  the  tentacles. 
The  tentacles  are  soft  and  waving,  pro- 
jected or  drawn  in  at  will,  and  they  re- 
tain their  flexible  character  through  life, 
and  decompose  when  the  animal  dies. 
For  this  reason  the  dried  specimens  of 
Corab  preserved  in  museums  do  not  give 
us  the  least  idea  of  the  living  Corals,  in 
which  every  one  of  the  millions  of  beings 
composing  such  a  community  is  crowned 
by  a  waving  wreath  of  white  or  green  or 
rose-colored  tentacles. 

As  soon  as  the  little  Coral  is  fiiirly 
established  and  solidly  attached  to  the 
ground,  it  begins  to  bud.  This  may 
take  place  in  a  variety  of  ways,  divid- 
ing at  the  top  or  budding  from  the  base 
or  from  the  sides,  till  the  primitive  ani- 
mal is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals like  itself,  of  which  it  forms  the 
nucleus,  and  which  now  begin  to  bud  in 
their  turn,  each  one  surrounding  itself 
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with  a  nnmeroTU  progeny,  all  renuuning, 
however,  attached  to  the  parent  Such 
a  community  increases  till  its  individnab 
are  numbered  by  millions;  and  I  haye 
myself  counted  no  less  than  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  individuab  in  a  Coral  mass  meas- 
uring not  more  than  twelve  feet  in  diam- 
eter. These  are  the  so-caUed  Coral  heads 
which  form  the  foundation  of  a  Coral  wall, 
and  their  massive  character  and  regular 
form  seem  to  be  especially  adapted  to  give 
a  strong,  solid  base  to  the  whole  struct- 
ure. They  are  known  in  our  classifica- 
tions as  the  Astraeans,  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  star-shaped  form  of  the  little 
pits  that  are  crowded  upon  the  surface, 
each  one  marking  the  place  of  a  single 
individual  in  such  a  community. 

Thus  firmly  and  strongly  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  reef  laid  by  the  Astraeans ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  for  their  prosper- 
ous growth  they  require  a  certain  depth 
and  pressure  of  water,  and  when  they 
have  brought  the  wall  so  high  that  they 
have  not  more  than  six  fathoms  of  water 
above  them,  this  kind  of  Coral  ceases  to 
grow.  They  have,  however,  prepared 
a  fitting  surface  for  difierent  kinds  of 
Corals  that  could  not  live  in  the  depths 
from  which  the  Astneans  have  come,  but 
find  their  genial  home  nearer  the  suiv 
face;  such  a  home  being  made  ready 
for  them  by  their  predecessors,  they  now 
establish  themselves  on  the  top  of  the 
Coral  wall  and  continue  its  growth  for  a 
certain  time.  These  are  the  Mandrinas, 
or  the  so-called  Brain -Corals,  and  the 
Forites.  The  Mandrinas  differ  from  the 
Astneans  by  their  less  compact  and  defi- 
nite pits.  In  the  Astrssans  the  place  occu- 
pied by  the  animal  in  the  community  is 
marked  by  a  little  star- shaped  spot,  in 
the  centre  of  which  all  the  partition-walls 
meet  But  in  the  Mandrinas,  although 
all  the  partitions  converge  toward  the 
central  opening,  as  in  the  Astneans,  these 
central  openings  elongate,  run  into  each 
other,  and  form  waving  furrows  all  over 
the  surface,  instead  of  the  small  round  pits 
so  characteristic  of  the  Astneans.  The 
Pontes  resemble  the  Astneans,  but  the 
pits  are  smaller,  with  fewer  partitions  and 


fewer  tentacles,  and  their  whole  substance 
is  more  porous. 

But  these  also  have  their  bounds  widi- 
in  the  sea :  they  in  their  turn  reach  the 
limit  beyond  which  they  are  forbidden 
by  the  l&ws  of  their  nature  to  pass,  and 
there  they  also  pause.  But  the  Coral  wall 
continues  its  steady  progress ;  for  here  the 
lighter  kinds  set  in,~the  Madrepores,  the 
Millepores,  and  a  great  variety  of  Sea- 
Fans  and  Corallines,  and  the  reef  is 
crowned  at  last  with  a  many -colored 
shrubbery  of  low  feathery  growth.  These 
are  all  branching  in  form,  and  many  of 
them  are  simple  calciferous  plants,  though 
most  of  them  are  true  animals,  resembling, 
however,  delicate  Algse  more  than  any 
marine  animals ;  but,  on  examination  of 
the  latter,  one  finds  them  to  be  covered 
with  myriads  of  minute  dots,  each  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  little  beings  out  of 
which  the  whole  is  built. 

I  would  add  here  one  word  on  the  true 
nature  of  the  Millepores,  long  misunder- 
stood by  naturalists,  because  it  throws 
light  not  only  on  some  interesting  facts 
respecting  Coral  Reefs,  especially  the  an- 
cient ones,  but  also  because  it  tells  us 
something  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  and  shows  us  that  a  class  of  Radi- 
ates supposed  to  be  missing  in  that  primi- 
tive creation  had  its  representatives  then 
as  now.  In  the  diagram  of  the  geological 
periods  introduced  in  a  previous  article, 
I  have  represented  all  the  three  classes 
of  Radiates,  Polyps,  Acalephs,  and  £chi- 
noderms,  as  present  on  the  first  floor  of 
our  globe  that  was  inhabited  at  all.  But 
it  is  only  recently  that  positive  proofs  have 
been  found  of  the  existence  of  Acalephs 
or  Jelly-Fishes,  as  they  are  called,  at  that 
early  period.  Their  very  name  indicates 
their  delicate  structure ;  and  were  there 
no  remains  preserved  in  the  rocks  of  these 
soft,  transparent  creatures,  it  would  yet 
be  no  evidence  Uiat  they  did  not  exist 
Fragile  as  they  are,  however,  tiiey  have 
left  here  and  there  some  faint  record  of 
themselves,  and  in  the  Museum  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  on  a  slab  from  Solenhofen,  I  have 
seen  a  very  perfect  outline  of  one  which 
remans  nndescribed  to  this  day.    This, 
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however,  does  not  carry  them  farther 
back  than  the  Jurassic  period,  and  it  is 
only  lately  that  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  they  not  only  existed,  but  were  among 
the  most  nmnerous  animals  in  the  first 
representation  of  organic  life. 

The  earliest  Corals  correspond  in  cer- 
tain features  of  their  structure  to  the 
Millepores.  They  difier  from  them  as 
all  early  animals  differ  from  the  succeed- 
ing ones,  every  geological  period  having 
its  special  set  of  representatives.  But 
still  they  are  always  true  to  their  class, 
mnd  have  a  certain  general  correspond- 
ence with  animals  of  like  kind  that  fol- 
low them  in  later  periods.  In  this  sense 
the  Millepores  are  in  our  epoch  the  rep- 
resentatives of  those  early  Corals  called 
by  naturalists  Tabulata  and  Rugosa,— dis- 
tinguished from  the  Polyp  Corals  by  the 
horizontal  floors,  waving  in  some,  straight 
in  others,  which  divide  the  body  trans- 
versely at  successive  heights  through  its 
whole  length,  and  also  by  the  absence 
of  the  vertical  partitions,  extending  from 
top  to  bottom  of  each  animal,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  Polyps.  As  I  have 
said,  they  were  for  a  long  time  supposed, 
notwithstanding  these  differences,  to  be 
Polyps,  and  I  had  shared  in  this  opinion, 
till,  during  the  winter  of  1857,  while  pur- 
suing my  investigations  on  the  Coral  RQe& 
of  Florida,  one  of  these  Millepores  re- 
vealed itself  to  me  in  its  true  character 
of  Acaleph.  It  is  by  its  soft  parts  alone 
—  those  parts  which  are  seen  only  in  its 
living  state,  and  when  the  animal  is  fully 
open  —  that  its  Acalephian  character 
can  be  perceived,  and  this  accounts  for 
its  being  so  long  accepted  as  a  Polyp, 
when  studied  in  the  dry  Coral  stock. 
Nothing  could  exceed  my  astonishment 
when  for  the  first  time  I  saw  such  an 
animal  fully  expanded,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  true  Acaleph.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  a  view  of  them  in  this 
state,  for,  at  any  approach,  they  draw 
themselves  in,  and  remain  closed  to  all 
investigation.  Only  once,  for  a  short 
hour,  I  had  this  opportunity ;  during  that 
time  one  of  these  little  creatures  reveal- 
ed to  me  its  whole  structure,  as  if  to  tell 
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me,  once  for  all,  the  story  of  its  existence 
through  all  the  successive  epochs  from 
the  dawn  of  Creation  till  now,  and  then 
withdrew.  With  my  most  patient  watch- 
ing, I  have  never  been  able  to  see  one 
of  them  open  again.  But  to  establish 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  Corals  represent- 
ed from  the  earliest  period  till  now,  and 
indeed  far  more  numerous  in  the  begin- 
ning than  any  other,  was  in  truth  no  Pol- 
yp, but  an  Acaleph,  the  glimpse  I  had 
was  all-sufficient  It  came  out  as  if  to 
bear  witness  of  its  class, — as  if  to  say, 
"  We,  too,  were  among  the  hosts  of  living 
beings  with  which  €rod  first  peopled  His 
earth.'* 

With  these  branching  Corals  the  reef 
reaches  the  level  of  high-water,  beyond 
which,  as  I  have  said,  there  can  be  no 
further  growth,  for  want  of  the  action  of 
the  fresh  sea-water.  This  dependence 
upon  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sea 
accounts  for  one  unfailing  feature  in  the 
Coral  walls.  They  are  always  abrupt 
and  steep  on  the  seaward  side,  but  have 
a  gentle  slope  towards  the  laud.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Corals  on  the  outer  side  of  the  reef 
are  in  inunediate  contact  with  the  pure 
ocean-water,  while  by  their  growth  they 
partially  exclude  the  inner  ones  from  the 
same  influence, — the  rapid  growth  of  the 
latter  being  also  impeded  by  any  impurity 
or  foreign  material  washed  away  from 
the  neighboring  shore  and  mingling  with 
the  water  that  fills  the  channel  between 
the  main-land  and  the  reef.  Thus  the 
Coral  Reefs,  whether  built  around  an 
island,  or  concentric  to  a  rounding  shore, 
or  along  a  straight  line  of  coast,  are  al- 
ways fdielving  toward  the  land,  while 
they  are  comparatively  abrupt  and  steep 
toward  the  sea.  This  should  be  remem- 
bered, for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafler,  it 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
of  time  as  illustrated  by  Coral  Reefs. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  budding  of  Corals, 
by  which  each  one  becomes  the  centre 
of  a  cluster ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  way 
in  which  they  multiply  their  kind.  They 
give  birth  to  eggs  also,  which  are  carried 
on  the  inner  edge  of  their  partition-walls, 
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till  they  drop  into  the  sea,  whera  they 
float  aboat,  little,  soft,  trantparent,  pear- 
shaped  bodies,  as  unlike  as  possible  to 
the  rigid  stony  stmcture  they  are  to  as- 
sume hereafter.  In  this  condidon  they 
are  covered  with  vibratile  cilia  or  frin- 
ges, that  are  always  in  rapid,  uninter- 
rupted motion,  and  keep  them  swimming 
about  in  the  water.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  little  germs  of  the  Corals,  swimming 
freely  about  during  their  earliest  stages 
of  growth,  that  the  reef  is  continued,  at 
die  various  heights  where  special  kinds 
die  out,  by  those  that  prosper  at  shallower 
depths ;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  understand  how  this  variety  of  building 
material,  as  it  were,  is  introduced  wher- 
ever it  is  needed.  This  point,  formerly 
a  pu2zle  to  naturalists,  has  become  quite 
clear  since  it  has  been  found  that  myri- 
ads of  these  little  germs  are  poured  into 
the  water  surrounding  a  reef.  There  they 
swim  about  till  they  find  a  genial  spot  on 
which  to  establish  themselves,  when  they 
become  attached  to  the  ground  by  one 
end,  while  a  depression  takes  place  at  the 
opposite  end,  which  gradually  deepens  to 
form  the  mouth  and  inner  cavity,  while 


the  edges  expand  to  form  the  tentacles, 
and  the  productive  life  of  the  little  Ck>ral 
begins :  it  buds  from  every  side,  and  be- 
comes the  foundation  of  a  new  commu- 
nity. 

I  should  add,  that,  beside  the  Polyps 
and  the  Acalephs,  MoUusks  also  have 
their  representatives  among  the  Corals. 
There  is  a  group  of  small  MoUusks  call- 
ed Bryozoa,  allied  to  the  Clams  by  their 
structure,  but  excessively  minute  when 
compared  to  the  other  members  of  their 
class,  which,  like  the  other  Corals,  harden 
in  consequence  of  an  absorption  of  solid 
materials,  and  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  reef.  Besides  these,  there  are  cer- 
tain plants,  limestone  Algce, — Corallines, 
as  they  are  called, — which  have  their 
share  also  in  the  work. 

I  had  intended  to  give  some  account 
of  the  Coral  Beefs  of  Florida,  and  to 
show  what  bearing  they  have  upon  the 
question  of  time  and  the  permanence  of 
Species ;  but  this  cursory  sketch  of  Coral 
Reefi  in  general  has  grown  to  such  di- 
mensions that  I  must  reserve  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  Florida  Beefi 
and  Keys  for  a  future  article. 


^ 


SPIRITS. 


"  Did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ?  "  said  a 
gentleman  to  his  friend. 

*<  No,  but  I  once  came  very  nigh  seeing 
one,"  was  the  facetious  reply. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  still 
better  luck,  —  having  ivoict  come  very 
nigh  seeing  a  ghost  In  other  words,  two 
friends,  in  whose  veracity  and  healthy 
clearness  of  vision  I  have  perfect  confi- 
dence, have  assured  me  that  they  have 
distinctly  seen  a  disembodied  spirit 

K  I  had  permission  to  do  so,  I  would 
reeord  the  street  in  Boston,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  house,  where  the  first  of  these 
two  apparitions  was  seen ;  but  that  would 
be   unpleasant    to    parties   concerned. 


Years  ago,  the  lady  who  witnessed  it  told 
me  the  particulars,  and  I  have  recendy 
heard  her  repeat  them.  A  cousin,  with 
whom  her  relations  were  as  intimate  as 
with  a  brother,  was  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption.  One  roominn:,  when  she 
carried  him  her  customary  offering  of 
fruit  or  flowers,  she  found  him  unusually 
bright,  his  cheeks  flushed,  his  eyes  bril- 
liant, and  his  state  of  mind  exceedingly 
cheerful.  He  talked  of  his  recovery  and 
future  plans  in  life  with  hopefulness  al- 
most amounting  to  certainty.  This  made 
her  somewhat  sad,  for  bhe  ro^i^arded  it  as 
a  delusion  of  hid  flatterinjr  disease,  a  flar- 
ing up  of  the  life-caudle  before  it  sank  in 
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the  socket  SSie  thus  reported  tbe  case, 
when  she  returned  home.  In  the  afler- 
noon  she  was  sewing  as  usual,  surround- 
ed by  her  mother  and  sisters,  and  listen- 
ing to  one  who  was  reading  aloud.  While 
thus  occupied,  she  chanced  to  raise  her 
ejes  from  her  work  and  glance  to  the  op- 
posite comer  of  the  rooou  Her  mother, 
seeing  her  give  a  sudden  start,  exclaimed, 
<*  What  b  the  matter  ? "  She  pmnted  to 
the  comer  of  the  room    and  replied, 

"There  is  Cousin !"   They  all  told 

h^  she  had  been  dreaming,  and  was  only 
half  wakened.  She  assured  them  she  had 
not  even  been  drowsy ;  and  she  repeated 
with  great  earnestness,  **  There  is  Cousin 

,  just  as  I  saw  him  thb  morning. 

Don't  you  see  him?"  She  could  not 
measure  the  time  that  the  vision  remain- 
ed ;  but  it  was  long  enough  for  several 
questions  and  answers  to  pass  rapidly  be- 
tween herself  and  other  members  of  the 
family.  In  reply  to  their  persistent  in- 
credulity, she  said,  "  It  is  very  strange 
that  you  don't  see  him ;  for  I  see  him  as 
plainly  as  I  do  any  of  you."  She  was  so 
obviously  awake  and  in  her  right  mind, 
that  the  incident  naturally  made  an  im- 
pression on  those  who  listened  to  her. 
Her  mother  looked  at  her  watch,  and  de- 
^atched  a  messenger    to    inquire  how 

CoosiQ  did.      Word    was   soon 

brought  that  he  died  at  the  same  moment 
he  had  appeared  in  the  house  of  his  rela- 
tives. The  lady  who  had  this  si  ngular  ex- 
perience is  too  sensible  and  well-informed 
to  be  superstitious.  She  was  not  afflicted 
with  any  disorder  of  the  nerves,  and  was 
in  good  health  at  the  time. 

To  my  other  story  I  can  give  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name"  well  known. 
When  Harriet  Hosmer,  the  sculptor,  visit- 
ed her  native  country  a  few  years  ago, 
I  had  an  interview  with  her,  during  which 
our  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon 
dreams  and  visions. 

"  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that 
way,"  said  she.  "  Let  me  tell  yo.u  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  that  happened  to  me 
in  Rome.  An  Italian  girl  named  Rosa 
was  in  my  employ  for  a  long  time,  but 
was  finally  obliged  to  retum  to  her  moth- 


er, on  account  ot  confirmed  ill-healdi. 
We  were  mutually  sorry  to  part,  for 
we  liked  each  other.  When  I  took  my 
customary  exercise  on  horseback,  I  fre- 
quently called  to  see  her.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  I  found  her  brighter  than 
I  had  seen  her  for  some  time  past  I 
had  long  relinquished  hopes  of  her  re- 
covery, but  there  was  nothing  in  her 
appearance  that  gave  me  the  impres- 
sbn  of  immediate  danger.  I  lef^  her 
with  the  expectation  of  calHng  to  see  her 
again  many  times.  Inuring  tbe  remain- 
der of  the  day  I  was  busy  in  my  studio, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  Rosa  was  in 
my  thoughts  after  I  parted  from  her.  I 
retired  to  rest  in  good  health  and  in  a 
quiet  frame  of  mind.  But  I  woke  from  a 
sound  sleep  with  an  oppressive  feeling 
that  some  one  was  in  the  room.  I  won- 
dered at  the  sensation,  for  it  was  entirely 
new  to  me ;  but  in  vain  I  tried  to  dispel 
it  I  peered  beyond  Uie  curtain  of  my 
bed,  but  could  distinguish  no  objects  in 
the  darkness.  Trying  to  gather  up  my 
thoughts,  I  soon  reflected  that  t|ie  door 
was  locked,  and  that  I  had  put  the  key 
under  my  bolster.  I  felt  for  it,  and  found 
it  where  I  had  placed  it  I  said  to  my- 
self that  I  had  probably  had  some  ugly 
dream,  and  had  waked  with  a  vague  im- 
pression of  it  still  on  my  mind.  Reason- 
ing thus,  I  arranged  myself  comfortably 
for  another  nap.  I  am  habitually  a  good 
deeper,  and  a  stranger  to  fear ;  but,  do 
what  I  would,  the  idea  still  haunted  me 
that  some  one  was  in  the  room.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  sleep,  I  longed  for  day- 
light to  dawn,  that  I  might  rise  and  pur- 
sue my  customary  avocations.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  was  able  dimly  to  distin- 
guish the  fumiture  in  my  room,  and  soon 
af^er  I  heard,  in  the  apartments  below, 
familiar  noises  of  servants  opening  win- 
dows and  doors.  An  old  clock,  with 
ringing  vibrations,  proclaimed  the  hour. 
I  counted  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and 
resolved  to  rise  immediately.  My  bed 
was  partially  screened  by  a  long  curtain 
looped  up  at  one  side.  As  I  raised  my 
head  from  the  pillow,  Rosa  looked  inside 
the  curtain,  and  smiled  at  me.    The  idea 
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of  anything  supernatural  did  not  occur  to 
me.  I  was  simply  surprised,  and  exclaim- 
ed, *  Why,  Rosa !  How  came  you  here, 
when  you  are  so  ill  V '  In  the  old  famil- 
iar tones,  to  which  I  was  so  much  accus- 
tomed, a  voice  replied,  *  I  am  well,  now.* 
With  no  other  thought  than  that  of  greet- 
ing her  joyfully,  I  sprang  out  of  bed. 
There  was  no  Rosa  there  !  I  moved  the 
curtain,  thinking  she  might  perhaps  have 
playfully  hidden  herself  behind  its  folds. 
The  same  feeling  induced  me  to  look  into 
the  closet.  The  sight  of  her  had  come  so 
suddenly,  that,  in  the  first  moment  of  sur- 
prise and  bewilderment,  I  did  not  reflect 
that  the  door  was  locked.  When  I  be- 
came convinced  there  was  no  one  in  the 
room  but  myself,  I  recollected  that  fact, 
and  thought  I  must  have  seen  a  vision. 

"  At  the  breakfast-table,  I  said  to  the 
old  lady  with  whom  I  boarded,  *  Rosa  is 
dead.'  *  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  * 
she  inquired.  '  You  told  me  she  seemed 
better  than  common  when  you  called  to 
see  her  yesterday.'  I  related  the  occur- 
rences of  the  morning,  and  told  her  I  had 
a  strong  impression  Rosa  was  dead.  She 
laughed,  and  said  I  had  dreamed  it  alL 
I  assured  her  I  was  thoroughly  awake, 
and  in  proof  thereof  told  her  I  had  heard 
all  the  customary  household  noises,  and 
had  counted  the  clock  when  it  struck  five. 
She  replied,  *A11  that  is  very  possible, 
my  dear.  The  clock  struck  into  your 
dream.  Real  sounds  often  mix  with  the 
illusions  of  sleep.  I  am  surprised  that  a 
dream  should  make  such  an  unpression 
on  a  young  lady  so  free  from  superstition 
as  you  are.'  She  continued  to  jest  on 
the  subject,  and  slightly  annoyed  me  by 
her  persistence  in  believing  it  a  dream, 
when  I  was  perfectly  sure  of  having  been 
wide  awake.  To  settle  tibe  question,  I 
summoned  a  messenger  and  sent  him 
to  inquire  how  Rosa  did.  He  returned 
with  the  answer  that  she  died  tibat  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock." 

I  wrote  the  story  as  Miss  Hosmer  told 
it  to  me,  and  afler  I  had  shown  it  to  her,  I 
asked  if  she  had  any  objection  to  its  being 
published,  without  suppression  of  names. 
She  replied,  "  You  have  reported  the 


Btory  of  Rosa  correctly.  Make  what  use 
you  please  of  it.  You  cannot  think  it 
more  interesting,  or  unaccountable,  than 
I  do  myself 

A  remarkable  instance  of  communica- 
tion between  spirits  at  the  moment  of 
death  is  recorded  in  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  written  by  his 
sister.  When  he  was  dying  in  Boston, 
their  father  was  dying  in  Vermont,  igno- 
rant of  his  son's  illness.  Early  in  the 
morning,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  My  son 
Joseph  is  dead."  She  told  him  he  had 
been  dreaming.  He  calmly  replied,  "  I 
have  not  slept,  nor  dreamed.  He  is  dead." 
When  letters  arrived  from  Boston,  they 
announced  that  the  spirit  of  the  son  bad 
departed  from  his  body  the  same  night 
that  the  father  received  an  impression 
of  it. 

Such  incidents  suggest  curious  psy- 
chological inquiries,  which  I  think  have 
attracted  less  attention  than  they  deserve. 
It  is  common  to  explain  all  such  phenom- 
ena as  "optical  illusions"  produced  by 
"disordered  nerves."  But  is  that  any 
explanation  ?  How  do  certain  states  of 
the  nerves  produce  visions  as  distinct  as 
material  forms  ?  In  the  two  cases  I  have 
mentioned,  there  was  no  disorder  of  the 
nerves,  no  derangement  of  health,  no  dis- 
quietude of  mind.  Similar  accounts  come 
to  us  &om  all  nations,  and  from  the  remot- 
est periods  of  time ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
there  ever  was  a  universal  superstition 
that  had  not  some  great,  unchangeable 
truth  for  its  basis.  Some  secret  laws  of 
our  being  are  wrapt  up  in  these  occa- 
sional mysteries,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
world's  progress  we  may  perhaps  become 
familiar  with  the  explanation,  and  find 
genuine  philosophy  under  the  mask  of 
superstition.  When  any  well-authenticat- 
ed incidents  of  this  kind  are  related,  it  is 
a  very  common  inquiry,  "  What  are  such 
visions  sent /or  f  "  The  question  implies 
a  supposition  of  miraculous  power,  exert- 
ed for  a  temporary  and  special  purpose. 
But  would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  all  appearances,  whether  spirit- 
ual or  material,  are  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  universal  laws,  manifested  under 
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▼aiyiDg  circumstances  ?  In  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  it  was  the  general  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  consider  all  occa- 
sional phenomena  as  direct  interventions 
of  the  gods,  for  some  special  purpose  at 
the  time.  Thus,  the  rainbow  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  celestial  road,  made  to  accom- 
modate the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods, 
when  she  was  sent  on  an  errand,  and 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  she  had  done  with 
it.  We  now  know  that  the  laws  of  the 
refraction  and  reflection  of  light  produce 
the  radiant  iris,  and  that  it  will  always 
appear  whenever  drops  of  water  in  the 
air  present  themselves  to  the  sun's  rays 
in  a  suitable  position.  Knowing  this,  we 
have  ceased  to  ask  what  the  rainbow  ap- 
pears/or. 

That  a  spiritual  form  is  contained  with- 
in the  material  body  is  a  very  ancient 
and  almost  universal  belief.  Hindoo  books 
of  the  remotest  antiquity  describe  man 
as  a  triune  being,  consisting  of  the  soul, 
the  spiritual  body,  and  the  material  body. 
This  form  within  the  outer  body  was 
variously  named  by  Grecian  poets  and 
philosophers.  They  called  it  ^*  the  soul's 
image,'*  "  the  invisible  body,"  "  the  aerial 
body,"  "the  shade."  Sometimes  they 
called  it  "the  sensuous  soul,"  and  de- 
scribed it  as  "att  eye  and  all  ear,"  — 
expressions  which  cannot  fail  to  sug^st 
the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance.  The 
"  shade "  of  Hercules  is  described  by 
poets  as  dwelling  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
while  his  body  was  converted  to  ashes  on 
the  earth,  and  his  soul  was  dwelling  on 
01>nnpus  with  the  gods.  Swedenborg 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  a  visi- 
ble form  to  angels  in  the  spiritual  world ; 
and  members  of  his  household,  observing 
him  at  such  times,  describe  the  eyes  of 
his  body  on  earth  as  having  the  expres- 
sion of  one  walking  in  his  sleep.  He 
tells  us,  that,  when  his  thoughts  turned 
toward  earthly  things,  the  angels  would 
say  to  him,  "  Now  we  are  losing  sight  of 
you  " ;  and  he  himself  felt  that  he  was  re- 
turning to  his  material  body.  For  sev- 
eral years  of  his  life,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  and  conversing  familiarly  with 
visitors  unseen  by  those  around  him.  The 


deceased  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den repeated  to  him  a  secret  conversation, 
known  only  to  himself  and  his  sister. 
The  Queen  had  asked  for  this,  as  a  test 
of  Swedenborg's  veracity;  and  she  be- 
came pale  with  astonishment  when  every 
minute  particular  of  her  interview  with 
her  brother  was  reported  to  her.  Swe- 
denborg was  a  sedate  man,  apparently 
devoid  of  any  wish  to  excite  a  sensation, 
engrossed  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  re- 
markable for  the  orderly  habits  of  his 
mind.  The  intelligent  and  enlightened 
Crerman,  Nicolai,  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  was  accustomed  to  find  himself 
in  the  midst  of  persons  whom  he  knew 
perfectly  well,  but  who  were  invisible  to 
others.  He  reasoned  very  calmly  about 
it,  but  arrived  at  no  solution  more  sat- 
isfactory than  the  old  one  of  "optical 
illusion,"  which  is  certainly  a  very  in- 
adequate explanation.  Instances  are 
recorded,  and  some  of  them  apparently 
well  authenticated,  of  persons  still  living 
in  this  world,  and  unconscious  of  disease, 
who  have  seen  themselves  in  a  distinct 
visible  form,  without  the  aid  of  a  mirror. 
It  would  seem  as  if  such  experiences 
had  not  been  confined  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  world ;  for  they  have  given 
birth  to  a  general  superstition  that  such 
apparitions  are  a  forerunner  of  death,  — 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  the  spiritual  body  from  the 
natural  body.  A  friend  related  to  me 
the  particulars  of  a  fainting-fit,  during 
which  her  body  remained  senseless  an 
unusually  long  time.  When  she  was  re- 
stored to  consciousness,  she  told  her  at- 
tendant friends  that  she  had  been  stand- 
ing near  the  sofa  all  the  time,  watching 
her  own  lifeless  body,  and  seeing  what 
they  did  to  resuscitate  it  In  proof  there- 
of she  correctly  repeated  to  them  all  they 
had  said  and  done  while  her  body  re- 
mained insensible.  Those  present  at  the 
time  corroborated  her  statement,  so  far  as 
her  accurate  knowledge  of  all  their  words, 
looks,  and  proceedings  was  concerned. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  phenomena 
concemmg  the  "  spiritual  body  "  relate  to 
its  visible  appearance  to  others  at  the  mo- 
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ment  of  dissolation.  There  is  so  much 
testimony  on  this  subject,  from  widel/ 
separated  witnesses,  that  an  anprejudiced 
mind,  equally  removed  from  superstition 
and  skepticism,  inclines  to  believe  that 
they  must  be  manifestations  of  some  hid- 
den law  of  our  mysterious  being.  Plato 
says  that  everything  in  this  world  is 
merely  the  material  form  of  some  model 
previously  existing  in  a  higher  world  of 
ethereal  spiritual  forms;  and  Sweden- 
borg*s  beautiful  doctrine  of  Correspond- 
ences is  a  reappearance  of  the  same 
idea.  If  their  theory  be  true,  may  not 
the  antecedent  type  of  that  strange  force 
which  in  the  material  world  we  call  elec- 
tricity be  a  spiritual  magnetbm.  As  yet, 
we  know  extremely  little  of  the  laws  of 
electricity,  and  we  know  nothing  of  those 
laws  of  spiritual  attraction  and  repulsion 
which  are  perhaps  the  cause  of  electricity. 
There  may  be  subtile  and  as  yet  unex- 
plained causes,  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  state  of  the 
mind,  the  accord  of  two  souls  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  etc.,  which  may  some- 
times enable  a  person  who  is  in  a  material 
body  to  see  another  who  is  in  a  spiritual 
body.  That  such  visions  are  not  of  daily 
occurrence  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  requires  an  unusual  combination  of 
many  favorable  circumstances  to  produce 
them;  and  when  they  do  occur,  they 
seem  to  us  miraculous  simply  because  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  which  they 
are  transient  manifestations. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  —  "The  relations 
touching  the  force  of  imagination  and 
the  secret  instincts  of  Nature  are  so  un- 
certain, as  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
examination  ere  we  conclude  upon  them. 
I  would  have  it  first  thoroughly  inquired 
whether  there  be  any  secret  passages  of 
sympathy  between  persons  of  near  blood, 
—  as  parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters, 
nurse-children,  husbands,  wives,  etc. 
There  be  many  reports  in  history,  that, 
upon  the  death  of  persons  of  such  near- 
ness, men  have  had  an  inward  feeling  of 
it  I  myself  remember,  that,  being  in 
Paris,  and  my  father  dying  in  London, 
two  or  three  days  before  my  father's 


death  I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  di- 
vers English  gentlemen,  that  my  father's 
house  in  the  country  was  plastered  all 
over  with  black  mortar.  Next  to  those 
that  are  near  in  blood,  there  may  be  the 
like  passage  and  instincts  of  Nature  be- 
tween great  friends  and  great  enemies. 
Some  trial  also  would  be  made  whether 
pact  or  agreement  do  anything :  as,  if  two 
friends  should  agree,  that,  such  a  day 
in  every  week,  they,  being  in  far  dis- 
tant places,  should  pray  one  for  an- 
other, or  should  put  on  a  ring  or  tablet 
one  for  another's  sake,  whether,  if  one 
of  them  should  break  their  vow  and 
promise,  the  other  should  have  any  feel- 
ing of  it  in  absence." 

This  query  of  Lord  Bacon,  whether  an 
agreement  between  two  distant  persons 
to  think  of  each  other  at  a  particular 
time  may  not  produce  an  actual  nearness 
between  their  spirits,  is  suggestive.  Peo- 
ple partially  drowned  and  resuscitated 
have  often  described  their  last  moments 
of  consciousness  as  flooded  with  memories, 
so  that  they  seemed  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  voices  and  countenances  of  those  * 
they  loved.  If  this  is  conunon  when  soul 
and  body  are  approaching  dissolution,  may 
not  such  concentration  of  loving  thoughts 
produce  an  actual  nearness,  filling  the 
person  thought  of  with  "  a  feeling  as  if 
somebody  were  in  the  room"?  And  if 
the  feeling  thus  induced  is  very  powerful, 
may  not  the  presence  thus  felt  become  ob- 
jective, or,  in  other  words,  a  vision  ? 

The  feeling  of  the  nearness  of  spirits 
when  the  thoughts  are  busily  occupied 
with  them  may  have  led  to  the  almost 
universal  belief  among  ancient  nations 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  came  back  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  death  to  the 
places  where  their  bodies  were  deposited. 
This  belief  invested  their  tombs  with 
peculiar  sacredness,  and  led  the  wealthy 
to  great  expense  in  their  construction. 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  built 
them  with  upper  apartments,  more  or 
less  spacious.  These  chambers  were 
adorned  with  vases,  sculptures,  and  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  varying  in  costliness 
and  style  according  to  the  means  or  taste 
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of  the  builder.  The  tomb  of  Cestiua  in 
Borne  contained  a  chamber  much  orna- 
mented  with  paintings.  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian tombs  abound  with  sculptures  and 
paintings,  probably  representative  of  the 
character  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  on  the 
walls  of  one  a  man  is  pictured  throwing 
seed  into  the  ground,  followed  by  a  troop 
of  laborers ;  farther  on,  the  same  indi* 
ridual  is  represented  as  gathering  in  the 
harvest;  then  he  is  seen  in  procesmon 
with  wife,  children,  friends,  and  follow* 
ers,  carrying  sheaves  to  the  temple,  a 
thank-ofiering  to  the  gods.  This  seems 
to  be  a  painted  epitaph,  ugnifying  that 
the  deceased  was  industrious,  prosperous, 
and  pious.  It  was  common  to  deposit  in 
these  tombs  various  articles  of  use  or  or- 
nament, such  as  the  departed  ones  had 
been  familiar  with  and  attached  to,  while 
on  earth.  Many  things  in  the  ancient 
•colptures  indicate  that  Egyptian  women 
were  very  fond  of  flowers.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  little  china  boxes  with  Chi- 
nese letters  on  them,  like  those  in  which 
the  Chinese  now  sell  flower-seeds,  have 
been  discovered  in  some  of  these  tombs. 
Probably  the  ladies  buried  there  were 
partial  to  exotics  from  China ;  and  per- 
haps friends  placed  them  there  with  the 
tender  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased would  be  pleased  to  see  them, 
when  it  came  on  its  annual  visit  Some- 
times these  paintings  and  sculptures  em- 
bodied ideas  reaching  beyond  the  earth- 
ly existence,  and  ^  the  aerial  body  "  was 
represented  floating  among  stars,  escort- 
ed by  what  we  should  call  angels,  but 
which  they  named  "  Spirits  of  the  Sun." 
Families  and  friends  visited  these  con- 
secrated chambers  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  those  whose  bodies  were 
placed  in  the  room  below.  They  carried 
with  them  music  and  flowers,  cakes  and 
wine.  Beligious  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed, with  the  idea  that  the  **  invisible 
body  "  was  present  with  them  and  took 
part  in  the  prayers  and  ofierings.  The 
visitors  talked  together  of  past  scenes, 
and  doubtless  their  conversation  abound- 
ed with  touching  allusions  to  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the- unseen  friend  sup- 


posed to  be  listening.  It  was,  in  &ct,  an 
annual  family-gathering,  scarcely  sadder 
in  its  memories  than  is  our  Thanksgiving 
festival  to  those  who  have  travelled  far 
on  the  pilgrimage  of  life. 

St.  Paul  teaches  that ''  there  is  a  nat- 
ural body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body." 
The  early  Christians  had  a  very  vivid 
faith,  that,  when  the  soul  dropped  its  outer 
envelope  of  flesh,  it  continued  to  exist  in 
a  spiritual  form.  When  any  of  their 
number  died,  they  observed  the  anniver* 
sary  of  his  departure  by  placing  on  the 
altar  an  ofiering  to  the  church,  in  his 
name.  On  such  occasions,  tibey  partook 
of  the  sacrament,  with  the  full  belief  tibat 
his  imseen  form  was  present  with  them, 
and  shared  in  the  sacred  rite,  as  he  had 
done  while  in  the  material  body.  On 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  martyrs, 
there  were  such  commemorations  in  all 
the  churches ;  and  that  their  spirits  were 
believed  to  be  present  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  numerous  petitions  were  ad- 
dressed to  them.  In  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs, where  many  of  the  early  Chri^ 
tians  were  buried,  are  apartments  contain- 
ing sculptures  and  paintings  of  apostles 
and  martyrs.  They  are  few  and  rude, 
because  tibe  Christians  of  that  period  were 
poor,  and  used  such  worldly  goods  as 
they  had  more  for  benevolence  than  for 
show.  But  these  memorials,  in  such  a 
place,  indicate  the  same  feeling  that 
adorned  the  magnificent  tombs  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Bome.  These  subterranean 
apartments  were  used  for  religious  meet- 
ings in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  were 
chosen  as  safe  hiding-places  from  perse- 
cution. Very  likely  it  was  so ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  spot  had  peculiar 
attractions  to  worshippers,  from  the  feel- 
ing that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  an 
unseen  congregation,  whose  bodies  were 
buried  there.  If  it  was  so,  it  would  be  but 
one  of  many  proo&  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians mixed  with  their  new  religion  many 
of  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  their 
forefathers,  who  had  been  educated  in 
other  forms  of  faith.  Even  in  our  own 
time,  threads  of  these  ancient  traditions 
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are  more  or  less  ybible  through  the  whole 
warp  and  woof  of  our  literature  and  our 
customs.  Many  of  the  tombs  in  the  Cem- 
etery of  Pfere  ^a  Chaise  have  pretty  up- 
per apartments.  On  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  those  buried  beneath,  friends 
and  relatives  carry  thither  flowers  and 
garlands.  Women  oflen  spend  the  entire 
day  there,  and  parties  of  friends  assem- 
ble to  partake  of  a  picnic  repast. 

Most  of  the  ancient  nations  annually 
observed  a  day  in  honor  of  the  Souls  of 
Ancestors.  This  naturally  grew  out  of 
the  custom  of  meeting  in  tombs  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  relatives.  As 
generations  passed  away,  it  was  unavoid- 
able that  many  of  the  very  old  sepulchres 
should  be  seldom  or  never  visited.  Still 
it  was  believed  that  the  "  shades  **  even 
of  remote  ancestors  hovered  about  their 
descendants  and  were  cognizant  of  their 
doings.  It  was  impossible  to  observe 
separately  the  anniversaries  of  departed 
millions,  and  therefore  a  day  was  set 
apart  for  religious  ceremonies  in  honor 
of  all  ancestors.  Hindoo  and  Chinese 
families  have  from  time  immemorial  con- 
secrated such  days ;  and  the  Romans  ob- 
served a  similar  anniversary  under  the 
name  of  Parentalia. 

Christians  retained  this  ancient  custom, 
but  it  took  a  new  coloring  from  their  pe- 
culiar circumstances.  The  ties  of  the 
church  were  substituted  for  ties  of  kin- 
dred. Its  members  were  considered  «ptr- 
ittud  fathers  and  brothers,  and  there  was 
ao  annual  festival  in  honor  of  spiritual 
ancestors.  The  forms  greatly  resembled 
those  of  the  Roman  Parentalia.  The  gath- 
ering-place was  usually  at  the  tomb  of 
some  celebrated  martyr,  or  in  some  chap- 
el consecrated  to  his  memory.  Crowds  of 
people  came  from  all  quarters  to  implore 
the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  to  send  them 


favorable  seasons,  good  crops,  healthy 
children,  etc.,  just  as  the  old  Romans  had 
been  accustomed  to  invoke  the  manes 
of  their  ancestors  for  similar  blessings. 
Prayers  were  repeated,  hymns  sung,  and 
offerings  presented  to  the  church,  as 
aforetime  to  tibe  gods.  A  great  banquet 
was  prepared,  and  wine  was  drunk  to  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs  so  freely  that  com- 
plete intoxication  was  common.  In  view 
of  this  and  other  excesses,  the  pious 
among  the  bishops  exerted  their  influence 
to  abolish  the  custom.  But  it  was  so  in- 
tertwined with  the  traditional  fj^ith  of  the 
populace,  and  so  gratifying  to  their  social 
propensities,  that  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore it  could  be  suppressed.  A  vestige 
of  the  old  anniversaries  in  honor  of  the 
Soub  of  Ancestors  remains  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  under  the  name  of  All-Soub' 
Day. 

In  France,  the  Parentalia  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  is  annually  observed  under 
the  name  of  "  Le  Jour  des  Morts."  All 
Paris  flock  to  the  cemeteries,  bearing 
bouquets,  crosses,  and  garlands  to  deco- 
rate the  tombs  of  departed  ancestors,  rel- 
atives, and  friends.  The  gay  population 
b,  for  that  day,  sobered  by  tender  and 
solemn  memories.  Many  a  tear  glistens 
on  the  wreaths,  and  the  passing  traveller 
notices  many  a  one  whose  trembling  lips 
and  swollen  eyelids  indicate  that  the  soul 
is  immersed  in  recollections  of  departed 
loved  ones.  The  "  cities  of  the  dead  * 
bloom  with  fresh  flowers,  in  multifari- 
ous forms  of  crosses,  crowns,  and  hearts. 
From  all  the  churches  prayers  ascend  for 
those  who  have  dropped  their  earthly  gar- 
ment of  flesh,  and  who  live  henceforth 
in  the  "spiritual  body,**  which  becomes 
more  and  more  beautiful  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  soul, — it  being,  as  the  ancients 
called  it, "  the  soul's  image." 
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THE  TITMOUSE. 

You  shall  not  be  oyer-bold 
When  you  deal  with  arctic  cold, 
As  late  I  found  my  lukewann  blood 
Chilled  wading  in  the  snow-choked  wood. 
How  should  I  fight  ?  my  foeman  fine 
Has  million  arms  to  one  of  mine. 
East,  west,  for  aid  I  looked  in  vain ; 
East,  west,  north,  south,  are  his  domain. 
Miles  off,  three  dangerous  miles,  is  home ; 
Must  borrow  his  winds  who  there  would  come. 
Up  and  away  for  life  I  be  fleet ! 
The  frost-king  ties  my  fumbling  feet. 
Sings  in  my  ears,  my  hands  are  stones. 
Curdles  the  blood  to  the  marble  bones. 
Tugs  at  the  heartstrings,  numbs  the  sense, 
Hems  in  the  life  with  narrowing  fence. 

Well,  in  this  broad  bed  lie  and  sleep, 

The  punctual  stars  will  yigil  keep, 

Embalmed  by  purifying  cold. 

The  winds  shall  sing  their  dead-march  old, 

The  snow  is  no  ignoble  shroud. 

The  moon  thy  mourner,  and  the  cloud. 

Softly, — but  this  way  fate  was  pointing, 
'T  was  coming  fast  to  such  anointing. 
When  piped  a  tiny  voice  hard  by, 
Gay  and  polite,  a  cheerful  cry, 
^^Odochk-ardee-deel**  saucy  note. 
Out  of  sound  heart  and  merry  throat, 
As  if  it  said,  "  Good  day,  good  Sir  1 
Fine  afternoon,  old  passenger  I 
Happy  to  meet  you  in  these  places. 
Where  January  brings  few  men's  faces." 

This  poet,  though  he  live  apart, 
Moved  by  a  hospitable  heart, 
Sped,  when  I  passed  his  sylvan  fort, 
To  do  the  honors  of  his  court. 
As  fits' a  feathered  lord  of  land, 
Flew  near,  with  soft  wing  grazed  my  hand. 
Hopped  on  the  bough,  then,  darting  low. 
Prints  his  small  impress  on  the  snow. 
Shows  feats  of  his  gymnastic  play, 
Head  downward,  clinging  to  tibe  spray. 
Here  was  this  atom  in  fidl  breath 
Hurling  defiance  at  vast  death, 
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This  scrap  of  valor  just  for  play 

Fronts  the  north-wind  in  waistcoat  gray, 

As  if  to  shame  my  weak  behavior. 

I  greeted  loud  my  little  saviour: 

"  Thou  pet !  what  dost  here  ?  and  what  fiir  ? 

In  these  woods,  thy  small  Labrador, 

At  this  pinch,  wee  San  Salvador  1 

What  fire  bums  in  that  little  chest, 

So  frolic,  stout,  and  self-possest  ? 

Didst  steal  the  glow  tibat  lights  the  West  ? 

Henceforth  I  wear  no  stripe  but  thine : 

Ashes  and  black  all  hues  outshine. 

Why  are  not  diamonds  black  and  gray, 

To  ape  thy  dare-devil  array  ? 

And  I  affirm  the  spacious  North 

Exists  to  draw  thy  virtue  forth. 

I  think  no  virtue  goes  with  size : 

The  reason  of  all  cowardice 

Is,  that  men  are  overgrown, 

And,  to  be  valiant,  must  come  down 

To  the  titmouse  dimension." 

*T  is  good-will  makes  intelligence. 

And  I  began  to  catch  the  sense 

Of  my  bird's  song :  ^  Live  out  of  doors, 

In  the  great  woods,  and  prairie  floors. 

I  dine  in  the  sun ;  when  he  sinks  in  the  tea, 

I,  too,  have  a  hole  in  a  hollow  tree. 

And  I  like  less  when  summer  beats 

With  stifling  beams  on  these  retreats 

Than  noontide  twilights  which  snow  makes 

With  tempest  of  the  blinding  flakes : 

For  well  the  soul,  if  stout  within, 

Can  arm  impregnably  the  skin ; 

And  polar  frost  my  frame  defied, 

Made  of  the  air  that  blows  outside." 

With  glad  remembrance  of  my  debt, 
I  homeward  turn.    Farewell,  my  pet  I 
When  here  again  thy  pilgrim  cmnes, 
Htf  shall  bring  store  of  seeds  and  crumbs. 
Henceforth  I  prize  thy  wiry  chant 
0*er  all  that  mass  and  minster  vaunt : 
For  men  mishear  thy  call  in  spring. 
As  't  would  accost  some  frivolous  wing, 
Crying  out  of  the  hazel  copse,  <<PAs^fts/" 
And  in  winter,  "  Chic-Orde&^ee  I  * 
I  think  old  Cnsar  must  have  heard 
In  Northern  Gaul  my  dauntless  bird, 
And,  echoed  in  some  frosty  wold. 
Borrowed  thy  battle-numbers  bold. 
And  I  shall  write  our  annals  new, 
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And  thank  thee  for  a  better  clew : 
I,  who  dreamed  not,  when  I  came  here, 
To  find  the  antidote  of  fear, 
Now  hear  thee  say  in  Boman  key, 
^'PcBon/  Fe-nt,  Virdi,  Fwri." 


SALTPETRE  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  POWER. 


Eyebt  element  of  strength  in  a  civil- 
ised commanity  demands  special  notice. 
The  present  material  progress  of  nations 
brings  ns  every  day  in  contact  with  the 
application  of  power  nnder  varions  con- 
ditions, and  the  most  thoaghtless  person 
is  to  some  extent  influenced  mentally  by 
the  improvements,  taking  the  places  of 
older  means  and  ways  of  adaptation,  in 
the  arts  of  life. 

We  travel  by  the  aid  of  steam-power, 
and  we  think  and  speak  of  a  locomotive 
or  a  steamboat  as  we  once  thought  and 
spoke  of  a  horse  or  a  man ;  and  no  little 
feeling  of  self-sufficiency  is  engendered 
by  the  conclusion  that  this  new  source 
of  power  has  been  brought  under  control 
and  put  to  work  in  our  day. 

It  is  also  true  that  we  do  not  always 
entertain  the  most  correct  view  of  what 
we  term  the  new  power  of  locomotive  and 
steamboat ;  and  as  it  may  aid  us  in  some 
farther  steps  connected  with  the  subject 
of  my  remarks,  a  familiar  object,  such  as 
a  steamboat,  may  be  taken  as  illustrative 
of  the  application  of  power,  and  we  may 
thus  obtain  some  simple  ideas  of  what 
power  truly  is,  in  Nature. 

My  travelled  friend  considers  a  steam- 
boat as  a  ship  propelled  by  wheels,  the 
shaft  to  which  they  are  attached  being 
moved  by  the  machinery.  He  follows 
back  to  the  piston  of  the  engine  and  finds 
the  motor  there,  —  satisfied  that  he  has 
discovered  in  the  transferrence  of  recti- 
linear to  rotatory  motion  the  reason  for 
the  progress  of  the  boat  A  more  inquis- 
itive friend  does  not  rest  here,  but  as- 
somes  that  the  power  of  the  steam  flow- 


ing through  the  machine  sets  in  action 
its  parts ;  and  he  rests  from  farther  pursuit 
of  the  power,  where  the  larger  number 
of  those  who  give  any  observation  to  the 
application  of  steam  are  found,~gratified 
with  the  knowledge  accumulated,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  an  explanation  of 
the  motion  of  the  boat  can  be  traced  to 
the  power  of  steam  as  its  source. 

We  must  proceed  a  little  farther  on  our 
backward  course  from  the  point  where 
the  power  is  applied,  and  in  our  anal- 
ysis consider  the  steam  as  only  the  vehi- 
cle or  carrier  of  the  power ;  and  examin- 
ing the  conditions,  we  find  that  water 
acted  on  by  fire;  while  contained  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  afler  some  time  takes  up 
certain  properties  which  enable  it  to  go 
forward  and  move  the  ponderous  ma- 
chinery of  the  boat  The  water  evident- 
ly here  derives  its  new  character  of  steam 
from  the  fire,  and  we  have  now  reached 
the  source  of  the  movement  of  steam,  and 
traced  it  to  the  fire.  In  fact,  we  have 
found  tl^  source  of  power,  in  tibis  most 
mechanical  of  all  mechanical  machines, 
to  be  removed  from  the  department  of 
knowledge  which  treats  of  machines  1 

But  we  need  not  pause  here,  although 
we  must  now  enter  a  little  way  into  chem- 
ical, instead  of  mechanical  science.  The 
fire  prepares  the  water  to  act  as  a  car- 
rier of  power ;  it  must  contain  power, 
therefore ;  and  what  is  it  which  we  call 
fire?  In  placing  on  the  grate  coal  or 
wood,  and  providing  for  the  contact  of  a 
continuous  current  of  air,  we  intend  to 
bring  about  certain  chemical  actions  as 
consequent  on  a  disposition  which  we 
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know  coal  and  wood  to  possess.  When 
we  apply  fire,  the  chemical  actions  com- 
mence and  the  usual  effects  follow.  Now, 
if  we  for  a  moment  dismiss  the  consider- 
ation of  the  means  adopted,  it  becomes 
apparent  to  eyery  one,  that,  as  the  fire 
will  continue  to  increase  with  successive 
additions  of  fuel,  or  as  it  will  continue 
indefinitely  with  a  regular  supply,  there 
must  be  something  else  than  mere  motor 
action  here.  We  cannot  call  it  chemical 
action,  and  dismiss  the  thought,  and  neg- 
lect further  inquiry,  unless  we  would 
place  ourselves  with  those  who  regard 
the  movement  of  the  steamboat  as  bemg 
due  to  the  machinery. 

Our  farther  progress  in  this  analysis 
will  soon  open  a  wide  field  of  knowledge 
and  inquiry;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose,  if,  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  composition  and  chemical  disposition 
of  the  proximate  compounds  of  the  coal 
and  the  wood  fuel,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  both  are  the  result  of  forces 
which,  very  slight  in  themselves  at  any 
moment,  yet  when  acting  through  long 
periods  of  time  become  laid  up  in  the 
form  of  coal  and  wood.  All  that  effort 
which  the  tree  has  exhibited  during  its 
growth  from  the  germ  of  the  seed  to  its 
state  of  maturity,  when  taken  as  fuel,  is 
pent  up  in  its  substance,  ready,  when  fire 
is  applied,  to  escape  slowly  and  contin- 
uously. In  the  case  of  the  coal,  afler  the 
growth  of  the  plant  from  which  it  was 
formed,  the  material  underwent  changes 
which  enabled  it  to  conserve  more  forces, 
and  to  exhibit  more  energy  wh«n  fire  is 
applied  to  its  mass ;  and  hence  the  distinc- 
tion between  wood  and  coal. 

Our  analysis  thus  far  has  developed  the 
source  of  the  power  moving  the  steam- 
boat as  existing  in  the  gradual  action  of 
forces  influencing  vegetation,  concentrat- 
ed and  locked  up  in  the  fuel.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  subject  of  this  es- 
say, we  require  no  farther  progress  in 
this  direction.  A  moment  of  thought  at 
this  point  and  we  shall  cease  to  consider 
steam-power  as  new :  for,  long  before  man 
appeared  on  this  earth,  the  vegetation  was 
collecting  and  condensing  those  ordinary 


natural  powers  which  we  find  in  fueL  In 
our  time,  too,  the  rauns  and  de\7s,  heat,  mo- 
tion, and  gaseous  food,  are  being  stored 
up  in  a  wondrous  manner,  to  serve  as 
elements  of  power  which  may  be  used 
and  applied  now  or  hereafter. 

In  this  view,  too,  we  may  include  the 
winds,  the  falling  of  rain,  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  sap,  the  condensation  of  gases, 
—  in  short,  the  natural  powers,  exerted 
before, —  as  the  cause  of  motion  in  the 
steamboat 

Passing  from  these  considerations  not 
unconnected  with  the  subject,  let  us  in- 
quire what  saltpetre  is,  and  how  it  is 
formed. 

The  term  Saltpetre  is  applied  to  a  va- 
riety of  bodies,  distinguished,  however, 
by  their  bases,  as  potash  saltpetre,  soda 
saltpetre,  lime  saltpetre,  etc,  which  occur 
naturally.  They  are  all  compounds  of 
nitric  acid  and  bases,  or  the  gases  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  united  to  bases,  and  are 
found  in  all  soils  which  have  not  been  re- 
cently washed  by  rains,  and  which  are 
protected  from  excessive  moisture. 

The  decomposition  of  animal  and  of 
some  vegetable  bodies  in  the  sml  causes 
the  production  of  one  constituent  of  salt- 
petre, while  the  earth  and  the  animal  re- 
mains supply  tibe  other.  Evaporation  of 
pure  water  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
causes  the  moisture  which  rises  from  below 
to  bring  to  the  surface  the  salt  dissolved 
in  it ;  and  as  this  salt  b  not  volatile,  the 
escape  of  the  moisture  leaves  it  at  or 
near  the  surface.  Hence,  under  build- 
ings, especially  habitations  of  men  and 
animals,  the  salt  accumulates,  and  in 
times  of  scarcity  it  may  be  collected.  In 
all  cases  of  its  extraction  from  the  earth 
several  kinds  of  saltpetre  are  obtained, 
and  the  usual  course  is  to  decompose 
these  by  the  addition  of  salts  of  potash, 
so  as  to  form  from  them  potash  saltpetre, 
the  kind  most  generally  consumed. 

In  this  decomposition  of  animal  re- 
mains and  the  formation  of  saltpetre  the 
air  performs  an  important  part,  and  the 
changes  it  eff*ects  are  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention. 

Let  ns  condder  the  aerial  ocean  smv 
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rounding  our  earth  and  resting  upon  it, 
greatly  larger  in  mass  and  extent  than 
the  more  familiar  aqueous  ocean  below 
it,  and  more  closely  and  momentarily  af- 
fecting our  well-being. 

The  pure  air,  consisting  of  20.96  vol- 
imies  of  oxygen  gas  and  79.04  volumes  of 
nitrogen  gas,  preserves,  under  all  the  va- 
riations of  climate  and  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  a  remarkable  con- 
stancy of  composition, —  tibe  variation  of 
one  one -hundredth  part  never  having 
been  observed.  But  additions  and  sub- 
tractions are  being  constantly  made,  and 
the  atmosphere,  as  distinguished  from  the 
pore  air,  is  mixed  with  exhalations  from 
countless  sources  on  the  land  and  the  sea. 
Wherever  man  moves,  his  fire,  his  food, 
the  materials  of  his  dwellings,  the  soil 
be  disturbs,  all  add  their  volatile  parts  to 
the  atmosphere.  Vegetation,  death,  and 
decay  pour  into  it  copiously  substances 
foreign  to  the  composition  of  pure  air. 
The  combustion  of  one  ton  of  coal  adds 
at  least  sixteen  tons  of  impurity  to  the 
atmosphere ;  and  when  we  estimate  on 
the  daily  consumption  of  coal  the  addi- 
tion from  this  source  alone,  the  amount 
becomes  enormous. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  these  additions,  and 
the  results  of  those  most  carefully  con- 
ducted show  how  very  slightly  the  ccnn- 
bined  causes  affect  the  general  composi- 
tion of  our  atmosphere ;  and  although  the 
present  refined  methods  of  chemists  en- 
able them  to  detect  the  presence  of  an 
abnormal  amount  of  some  substances,  no 
research  has  yet  been  successful  in  de- 
termining how  far  this  varies  from  the 
natural  quantity  at  all  times  necessarily 
present  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  is,  however,  the  comparatively  mi- 
nute portions  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the 
atmosphere  that  we  are  to  consider  as  the 
source  of  the  nitrous  acids  formed  there, 
and  of  part  of  that  found  in  the  earth. 
From  some  experiments  made  during  the 
day  and  night  it  has  been  found,  that,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  six 
millions  six  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand parts  of  ur  afford  one  part  of  nitro- 


genous bodies,  if  the  whole  quantity  be 
abstracted  I  A  portion  only  of  this  quan- 
tity can  be  withdrawn  in  natural  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  falling  of  rain  and  the 
deposition  of  dew,  —  the  larger  part  al- 
ways remaining  behind. 

When  the  oxygen  of  our  atmosphere  is 
exposed,  while  in  its  usual  hygrometric 
state,  to  the  influence  of  bodies  attracting 
a  portion  of  it,  such  as  decomposing  sub- 
stances, or  when  it  forms  the  medium  of 
electrical  discharges,  it  suddenly  assumes 
new  powers,  acquires  a  greatly  increased 
activity,  affects  our  organs  of  smell,  dis- 
solves in  fluids,  and  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  new  substance,  and  even  named 
"ozone.**  Among  the  new  characters 
thus  conferred  on  it  is  the  power  of  unit- 
ing with  or  burning  many  substances. 
This  ozonized  oxygen,  when  brought  in- 
to mixture  with  many  nitrogenized  bod- 
ies, forms  with  them  nitrous  acids,  com- 
pletely destroying  their  former  condition 
and  composition;  hence,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, this  part  of  the  oxygen  becomes  a 
purifier  of  the  whole  mass,  from  which 
it  removes  putrescent  exhalations,  miaa- 
matic  vapors,  and  the  effluvia  from  every 
source  of  sea  or  land.  Very  curious  are 
the  effects  of  this  active  oxygen,  which  is 
ever  present  in  some  portion  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Moved  by  the  wind,  mixed 
with  the  impure  upward  currents  rising 
from  cities,  it  seizes  on  and  changes  rapid- 
ly all  foulness,  and  if  the  currents  are  not 
too  voluminous,  the  impure  air  becomea 
changed  to  pure.  As  ozonized  oxygen 
can  be  easily  detected,  we  may  pass  from 
the  city,  where  (overpowered  by  the  ex- 
halations) it  does  not  exist,  and  find  it  in 
the  air  of  tibe  vicinity ;  and  moving  away 
several  miles,  ascertain  that  a  normal 
amount  tibere  prevails,  and  that  step  by 
step,  on  our  return  to  abodes  of  a  dense 
population,  the  quantity  diminishes  and 
finally  all  disappears. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  answer  the 
second  part  of  the  question  which  was 
suggested,  and  to  find  that  nitrous  acids 
formed  in  the  atmosphere  by  direct  oxi- 
dation of  nitrogenous  matter  may  unite 
with  the  ammonia  present  to  produce  one 
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Idnd  of  saltpetre ;  and  when  the  rains  or 
the  dews  carry  this  to  the  earth,  the  salts 
of  lime,  potash,  and  soda  there  found  will 
decompose  this  ammoniacal  saltpetre,  and 
set  ^e  ammonia  free,  to  act  over  again 
its  part  So  in  regard  to  decomposing 
organic  matters  in  the  soil:  ozonized 
oxygen  changes  them  in  the  same  way. 
The  earth  and  calcareous  rocks  of  caves, 
penetrated  by  the  air,  slowly  produce 
saltpetre,  and  before  the  theory  of  the 
action  was  understood,  artificial  imitation 
of  natural  conditions  enabled  us  to  man- 
ufacture soTtpetre.  Animal  remains,  strat- 
ified with  porous  earth  or  the  sweepings 
of  cities,  and  disposed  in  long  heaps  or 
walls,  protected  from  rain,  but  exposed 
to  the  prevailing  %inds,  soon  form  nitrous 
salts,  and  a  large  space  covered  with  these 
deposits  carefully  tended  forms  a  salt- 
petre plantation.  France,  Prussia,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  and  other  countries, 
have  been  supplied  with  saltpetre  from 
similar  artificial  arrangements. 

But  the  atmosphere  is  washed  most 
thoroughly  by  the  rains  falling  in  and 
near  tropical  countries,  and  the  changes 
there  are  most  rapid,  so  that  the  produc- 
tion of  saltpetre,  favored  by  moisture  and 
hot  winds,  attains  its  highest  limit  in  parts 
of  India  and  the  bordering  countries. 

During  the  prevalence  of  dry  winds, 
the  earth  in  many  districts  of  India  be- 
comes frosted  over  with  nitrous  efflorea- 
cences,  and  the  great  quantity  shipped 
•from  the  commercial  ports,  and  that  con- 
sumed in  China,  is  thus  a  natural  pro- 
duction of  that  region.  The  increased 
amount  due  to  tropical  influences  will  be 
seen  in  the  instances  here  given  of  the 
produce  from  the  rich  earths  of  different 
countries :  — 

Natural 

France,  Church  of  Mousseau,         6f  per  cent 

"  Cuveni  of  Foaqui6res,  3|.  ," 
U.  States,  Tennessee,  dirt  of  cmves,  0.88  " 
Ceylon,  Cave  of  Memoora,  Z-^     ** 

Upper    Bengal,    Tirhoot,    earth 

«"nplv, ly^     •• 

Patree  in  Gozerat,  best  sweep- 

^np^ 8tV     " 

In  each  case  the  salt  ia  mixed  saltpetres. 


ArtificiaL 

France,  100  lbs.  earth  firom 
plantations  afford  .        .  8  to  9  oz. 

Hungary  and  Sweden,  ftx)m 
the  same,     .        .        .     j^  to  2y'^  per  cent 

It  may  be  calculated  that  the  flesh  of 
animals,  free  from  bone,  carefully  decom- 
posed, will  afford  ninety-five  pounds  of 
saltpetre  for  one  thousand  pounds  thus 
consumed. 

In  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  the 
earths,  whether  naturally  or  artificially 
impregnated,  are  mixed  with  the  ashes 
from  burnt  wood,  or  salts  of  potash,  so 
ihat  this  base  may  take  the  place  of  all 
others,  and  produce  long  prisms  of  potash 
saltpetre. 

In  this  country  there  are  numeroos 
caves  of  great  extent  in  Eentncky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri,  from  which  saltpe- 
tre has  been  manufactured.'  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  abundance 
of  labor,  obtainable  at  a  low  price,  potash 
saltpetre  can  be  made  at  a  cost  about  one- 
fourth  greater  than  the  average  price  of 
India  saltpetre,  and  these  sources  of  sup- 
ply are  the  best  natural  deposits  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Where  there  b  an  insufficient  supply  of 
manure  in  a  country,  resort  to  the  artifi- 
cial production  of  saltpetre  is  simply  a 
robbery  committed  on  the  resources  of 
the  agriculturists,  and  it  is  only  during 
the  pressure  of  a  great  struggle  like  that 
of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  that  the  con- 
version into  saltpetre  of  materials  which 
can  become  food  for  the  conmiunity  would 
be  permitted. 

Hitherto,  in  peaceful  times,  our  supply 
of  saltpetre  has  come  from  India  through 
commercial  channels;  but  twice  within 
a  few  years  this  course  of  trade  has  been 
interrupted  by  the  British  Government, 
and  the  price  of  a  necessary  article 
has  been  greatly  enhanced, — leading  re- 
flecting minds  to  the  inquiry  aAer  other 
sources  whence  to  draw  the  quantity 
required  for  an  increasing  consumption. 
On  the  boundary  between  Peru  and 
Chili,  in  South  Peru,  about  forty  miles 
from  the  ports  of  Conception  and  Iqui- 
qne,  is  a  depression  in  the  general  sur- 
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face  of  a  saline  desert,  where  a  bed  of 
soda  saltpetre,  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
thick  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  exists.  The  salt  is  massive,  and, 
occurring  in  a  rainless  climate,  it  is  dry, 
and  contains  about  sixty  per  cent  of  pure 
soda  saltpetre.  In  Brazil,  on  the  San 
Francisco,  the  same  salt  is  found  extend- 
ing sixty  or  seventy  miles, — and  again 
near  the  town  of  Pilao  Arcane,  the  beds 
being  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  Bahia,  but  at  present  inaccessible 
for  want  of  roads.  The  Peruvian  native 
saltpetre  is  rudely  refined  in  the  desert, . 
and  then  transported  on  the  backs  of 
mules  to  the  shipping- port.  As  found 
in  coDomerce,  it  is  less  impure  than  India 
saltpetre ;  and  it  might  be  usefiilly  substi- 
tuted for  the  latter  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  were  it  less  deliquescent 
in  damp  atmospheres.  For  chemical 
purposes  it  now  replaces  India  saltpetre, 
but  the  larger  consumption  is  perhaps  as 
a  fertilizer  of  land,  in  the  cool  and  hu- 
mid climate  of  England,  tibe  low  price  it 
bears  in  the  market  permitting  this  con- 
sumption. 

We  have  found  that  the  various  salt- 
petres of  natural  production,  or  those 
obtained  in  artificial  arrangements,  are 
converted  by  the  use  of  potash  salts  into 
potash  saltpetre,  and  among  the  products 
10  changed  is  natural  soda  saltpetre.  Now 
to  us  in  this  country,  so  near  the  sources 
of  abundant  supply  of  soda  saltpetre,  this 
substitution  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
interest  We  possess  and  can  produce 
the  alkaline  salt  of  potash  in  almost  un- 
limited quantity,  and,  excepting  for  some 
special  purposes,  it  is  consumed  for  its 
alkaline  enei^  alone.  W^en  soda  salt- 
petre in  proper  proportion  is  dissolved 
and  thus  mixed  with  potash  salt,  an  ex- 
change of  bases  takes  place,  and  no  loss 
c^  alkaline  energy  follows.  The  soda  in 
a  quite  pure  state  is  eliminated  from  the 
soda  saltpetre,  and  will  serve  for  the  man- 
ufactures of  glass  and  soap ;  while  the  pot- 
aeh,  taking  the  oxygen  compound  of  the 
soda  saltpetre,  produces,  as  a  final  result, 
a  pure  and  beautiful  prismatic  saltpetre, 
most  economically  and  abundantly. 


Instead  of  working  on  a  hundred  pounds 
of  earth  to  obtain  at  most  eight  or  nine 
pounds  of  saltpetre,  a  hundred  pounds 
of  soda  saltpetre  will  afibrd  more  than 
one  hundred  and  nine  pounds  of  potash 
saltpetre,  when  skilfully  treated.  Here, 
tiben,  we  have,  by  simple  chemical  treat> 
ment  of  an  imported,  but  very  cheap  salt, 
a  result  constituting  a  source  of  abundant 
supply  of  potash  saltpetre,  without  the  lose 
of  the  agent  concerned  in  the  transforma- 
tion. 

We  have  traced  slightly  in  outline  the 
formation  of  saltpetre  to  the  action  of 
ozonized  oxygen  on  nitrogen  compounds, 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  ibe  earth, — the 
conditions  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 
If  we  pursue  the  study  of  this  action  of 
ozonized  oxygen  farther,  we  shall  not 
restrict  its  combining  disposition  to  these 
compounds,  but  prove  that  it  has  the  pow- 
er of  uniting  directly  with  the  nitrogen 
naturally  forming  part  of  tibe  pure  air. 
While  nitrogenized  bodies  are  present, 
however,  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the 
humid  artificial  heaps  of  saltpetre  plan- 
tations, the  action  of  ozonized  oxygen 
is  on  these,  and  the  nitrous  compounds 
formed  unite  with  the  bases  lime,  soda, 
and  potash,  also  present,  to  form  salt- 
petre. 

Under  all  the  conditions  necessary,  we 
see  the  permanent  gases,  (ucygen  and  ni- 
trogen, leaving  the  atmosphere  and  chang- 
ing from  their  gaseous  to  a  solid  dry  state, 
when  they  become  chemically  combined 
with  potash,  and  there  are  58^^^  parts 
of  the  gaseous  matter  and  46^oV  V^t^ 
of  the  potash  in  100  parts  of  the  saltpe- 
tre by  weight 

Having  now  found  what  saltpetre  is 
and  how  it  is  formed,  let  us  advance  to 
the  consideration  of  it  as  a  source  of 
power. 

Through  the  exertion  of  chemical  at- 
traction the  gaseous  elements  of  the  at- 
mosphere have  become  solid  in  the  salt- 
petre ;  and  as  we  know  the  weight  of  this 
part  in  a  cubic  inch  of  saltpetre,  the  vol- 
ume of  the  gases  combined  is  easily  as- 
certained to  be  about  eight  hundred  times 
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tiiat  of  the  saltpetre.  Hence,  as  every 
cubic  inch  of  condensation  represents  an 
atmosphere  as  large  as  the  cubic  inch  of 
saltpetre  formed,  we  may  roughly  estimate 
that  the  condensing  force  arising  from 
chemical  attraction  in  this  case  is  800 
times  15  lbs.,  or  12,000  lbs.  1 

Strictly  speaking,  only  about  four-tenths 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  potash  holds  this  enor- 
mous power  in  connection  with  it  so  as 
to  form  a  cubic  inch  of  saltpetre,  which 
we  may  handle  and  bruise,  may  melt 
and  cool,  dissolve  and  crystallize,  without 
explosion  or  change.  It  contains  conserv- 
ed a  force  which  represents  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  innumerable  minute  actions, 
taking  place  among  portions  of  matter 
which  escape  our  senses  from  their  mi- 
nuteness and  excite  our  wonder  by  their 
transformation.  Closely  similar  are  these 
actions  to  the  agencies  in  vegetation 
which  build  up  the  wood  of  the  tree  or 
the  material  of  the  coal  destined  to  serve 
for  the  production  of  fire  in  all  the  appli- 
cations of  steam  which  we  have  briefly 
noticed  in  illustration. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  the  concen- 
trated power  accumulated  in  saltpetre, 
we  resort  to  bodies  which  easily  kindle 
when  fire  is  applied,  such  as  sulphur  and 
finely  powdered  charcoal :  these  substan- 
ces are  most  intimately  mixed  with  the 
saltpetre  in  a  powdered  state,  and  the 
dampened  mass  subjected  to  great  press- 
ure is  afterwards  broken  into  grains  of 
varied  size,  constituting  gunpowder. 

The  substances  thus  added  to  the  salt- 
petre have  both  the  disposition  and  the 
power  of  burning  with  and  decomposing 
the  nitrous  element  of  the  saltpetre,  and 
in  so  doing  they  do  not  simply  open  the 
way  for  the  energetic  action  of  the  gases 
escaping,  but,  owing  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture produced,  a  new  force  is  added. 

If  the  gases  escaped  from  combination 
simply,  they  would  exert  for  every  cubic 
inch  of  saltpetre,  as  we  have  here  con- 
sidered it,  the  direct  power  of  12,000  lbs. ; 
but  under  the  new  conditions,  the  vol- 
ume of  escaping  gas  has  a  temperature 
above  2,000^  Fahrenheit,  and  consequent- 
ly its  force  in  overcoming  resistance  is 


more  than  four  tunes  as  great,  or  at  least 
48,000  lbs. 

Such,  then,  is  the  power  which  can  be 
obtained  from  a  cubic  inch  of  saltpetre, 
when  it  is  so  compounded  as  to  fonn 
some  of  the  kinds  of  gunpowder;  and 
the  fact  of  greatest  importance  in  this 
connection  is  the  control  we  have  over 
the  amount  of  the  force  exerted  and  the 
time  in  which  the  energy  can  be  expend- 
ed, by  variations  in  the  proportions  of 
ihe  eliminating  agents  employed. 

We  have  used  the  well-known  term 
Gunpowder  to  express  the  compound  by 
which  we  easily  obtain  the  power  latent 
in  saltpetre ;  and  the  use  of  the  term 
suggests  the  employment  of  guns,  which 
is  secondary  to  the  main  point  we  are 
illustrating.  As  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  power  takes  place  during  peace- 
ful times,  so  the  consumption  of  saltpe- 
tre during  a  state  of  war  is  much  less- 
ened, because  the  prosecution  of  public 
and  private  works  is  then  nearly  sus- 
pended. 

The  value  and  importance  of  saltpetre 
as  a  source  of  power  is  seen  in  the  ad- 
aptation of  its  explosive  force  to  special 
purposes.  It  performs  that  work  well 
which  we  cannot  carry  on  so  perfectly 
by  means  of  any  other  agent,  and  the 
great  mining  and  engineering  works  of  a 
country  are  dependent  on  this  source  for 
their  success,  and  for  overcoming  obstacles 
where  other  forces  fail.  With  poddve 
certainty  the  engineer  can  remove  a  por- 
tion of  a  cliff  or  rock  without  breaking  it 
into  many  parts,  and  can  displace  masses 
to  convenient  distances,  under  all  the  va- 
rying demands  wluch  arise  in  the  pro- 
cess of  mining,  tunnelling,  or  cutting  in- 
to the  earth. 

In  all  these  cases  of  application  we  see 
that  the  powder  contains  within  itself 
both  the  material  for  producing  force  and 
the  means  by  which  that  force  is  applied, 
no  other  motor  being  necessary  in  its  ap- 
plication. 

Modem  warfare  has  become  in  its  sim- 
plest expression  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  force,  and  that  side  will  success- 
fully overcome  or  resist  the  other  which 
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can  in  the  shortest  time  so  direct  the 
greater  force.  In  artillery  as  well  as  in- 
fantry practice,  the  control  over  the  time 
necessary  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
p6wder  has  been  obtained  through  the 
refinements  already  made  in  the  manti- 
fiM^ture,  and  the  best  results  of  the  latest 
trials  confirm  in  full  the  conclusion  that 
saltpetre  is  a  source  of  great  and  easily 
controlled  power,  which  can  act  through 
short  or  extended  space. 

Under  the  view  here  presented,  it  is 
evident  that  saltpetro  is  indispensable  to 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
peace,  as  well  as  in  military  operations, 
and  that  no  nation  can  advance  in  ma- 
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terial  interests,  or  even  midntain  strict 
independence,  without  possessing  within 
its  boundaries  either  saltpetre  or  the  sour- 
ces from  which  it  can  be  drawn  at  all 
times.  In  its  use  for  protecting  the  prop- 
erty of  a  nation  from  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy,  and  as  the  means  of  insuring  re- 
spect, we  may  consider  saltpetro  as  an 
element  of  strongth  in  a  State,  and  as 
such  deserving  a  high  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  direct  the  coun- 
sels or  form  the  policy  of  a  countr)'. 

Has  the  subject  of  having  an  exhaust- 
less  supply  of  this  important  product  or 
the  means  of  producing  it  been  duly  con- 
sidered ? 


WEATHER  IN  WAR. 


It  is  not  very  flattering  to  that  glory- 
loving,  battle-seeking  creature,  Man,  that 
his  best -arranged  schemes  for  the  de- 
itrnction  of  his  fellows  should  often  be 
made  to  fail  by  the  condition  of  the 
weather.  More  or  less  have  the  greatest 
<^  generals  been  **  servile  to  all  the  skyey 
influences."  Upon  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere frequently  depends  the  ability  of 
men  to  fight,  and  military  hopes  rise  and 
fall  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  met- 
al in  the  thermometer's  tube.  Mereury 
governs  Mars.  A  hero  is  stripped  of  his 
plumes  by  a  tempest,  and  his  laurels  fly 
away  on  the  invbible  wings  of  the  wind, 
and  are  seen  no  more  forever.  Empires 
fall  because  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
Storms  of  rain  have  more  than  once  caus- 
ed monarehs  to  cease  to  reign.  A  hard 
frost,  a  sudden  thaw,  a  **hot  spell,**  a 
*^cold  snap,"  a  contrary  wind,  a  long 
drought,  a  storm  of  sand,  —  all  these 
things  have  had  their  part  in  deciding 
the  destinies  of  d^-nasties,  the  fortunes  of 
races,  and  the  fate  of  nations.  Leave 
the  weather  out  of  history,  and  it  b  as  if 
night  were  left  out  of  the  day,  and  win- 
ter out  of  the  year.     Americans  have 
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fretted  a  little  because  their  "  Grand  Ar- 
my "  could  not  advance  through  mud  that 
came  up  to  the  horses'  shoulders,  and  in 
which  even  the  seven-league  boots  would 
have  stuck,  though  they  had  been  worn 
as  defUy  as  Ariel  could  have  worn  them, 
^ey  talked  as  if  no  such  thing  had  ever 
before  been  known  to  stay  the  maroh  of 
armies;  whereas  all  military  operations 
have,  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  extent,  de- 
pended for  their  issue  upon  the  soflening 
or  the  hardening  of  the  earth,  or  upon  the 
clearing  or  the  clouding  of  the  sky.  The 
elements  have  fought  against  this  or  that 
conqueror,  or  would-be  conqueror,  as  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sis- 
era  ;  and  the  Kishon  is  not  the  only  riv- 
er that  has  through  its  rise  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  a  t}Tant  The  condition  of 
rivers,  which  must  be  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  has  often  colored 
events  for  ages,  perhaps  forever.  The 
melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Pyrenees, 
causing  a  great  rise  of  the  rivers  of  North- 
em  Spain,  came  nigh  bringing  ruin  upon 
Julius  CsBsar  himself;  and  nothing  but  the 
feeble  character  of  the  opposing  general 
saved  him  from  destruction. 
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The  preserration  of  Greece,  with  all 
its  incalculable  consequencefl,  must  be 
credited  to  the  weather.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  conquer  that  countr^r,  made  bj 
the  Persians,  failed  because  of  a  storm 
that  disabled  their  fleet  Mardonius  cross- 
ed the  Hellespont  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
before  that  feat  was  accomplished  by 
Xerxes,  and  he  purposed  marching  as 
far  as  Athens.  His  army  was  not  un- 
successful, but  off  Mount  Athos  the  Pei^ 
aian  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which 
destroyed  three  hundred  ships  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  This  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  and  the  Greeks  gained  time  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  of  their  enemy. 
But  for  that  storm,  Athens  would  have 
been  taken  and  destroyed,  the  Persians 
having  an  especial  grudge  against  the 
Athenians  because  of  their  part  in  the 
taking  and  burning  of  Sardis;  and  Athens 
was  destined  to  become  Greece  for  all  af- 
ter-time, so  that  her  as  yet  dim  light  could 
not  have  been  quenched  without  darken- 
ing the  whole  world.  When  Xerxes  him- 
self entered  Europe,  and  was  apparently 
about  to  convert  Hellas  into  a  satrapy,  it 
was  a  storm,  or  a  brace  of  storms,  that 
saved  that  country  from  so  sad  a  fate,  and 
preserved  it  for  the  welfare  of  all  after 
generations  of  men.  The  Great  King, 
in  the  hope  of  escaping  *♦  the  unseen  at- 
mospheric enemies  which  howl  around 
that  formidable  promontory,"  had  caused 
Hount  Athos  to  be  cut  through,  but,  as 
the  historian  observes,  "  the  work  of  de- 
struction to  his  fleet  was  only  transferred 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  intervening 
Thracian  sea."  That  fleet  was  anchored 
•on  the  Magnesian  coast,  when  a  hurri- 
cane came  upon  it,  known  to  the  people 
of  the  country  as  the  Hellesponiias,  and 
which  blew  right  upon  the  shore.  For 
three  days  this  wind  continued  to  blow, 
and  the  Persians  lost  four  hundred  war- 
ships, many  transports  and  provision  craft, 
myriads  of  men,  and  an  enormous  amount 
•of  TfiatirieL  The  Grecian  fleet,  which 
had  fled  before  that  of  Persia,  now  re- 
traced its  course,  believing  that  the  lat- 
ter was  destroyed,  and  would  have  fled 
again  but  for  the  arts  and  influence  of 
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Themistocles.  The  sea-fights  of  Artemis- 
ium  followed,  in  which  the  advantage  was, 
though  not  decisively,  with  *the  Greeks ; 
and  that  they  finally  retreated  was  owing 
to  the  success  of  the  Persians  at  Ther- 
mopylse.  Between  the  first  and  second 
battle  of  Artemisium  the  Persians  staflex^ 
ed  from  another  storm,  which  inflicted 
great  losses  upon  them.  These  disasters 
to  the  enemy  greatly  encouraged  the 
Greeks,  who  believed  that  they  came  di- 
rectly from  the  gods;  and  they  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  fight  the  naval  battle 
of  Salamis,  and  to  win  it  So  great  was 
the  alarm  of  Xerxes,  who  thought  that 
the  victors  would  sail  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  destroy  the  bridge  he  had  thrown 
over  that  strait,  that  he  ordered  his  still 
powerful  fleet  to  hasten  to  its  protection. 
He  himself  fled  by  land,  but  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Hellespont  he  found  that  the  bridge 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm  ;  and  he 
must  have  been  impressed  as  deeply  as 
Napoleon  was  in  this  centurj',  that  the 
elements  had  leagued  themselves  with  his 
mortal  enemies.  After  his  flight,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  his  fleet  from  the  war,  the 
Persians  had  not  a  chance  left,  and  the 
defeat  of  his  lieutenant  Mardonius,  at 
Plat^ea,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  assistance  which  the 
Greeks  received  from  the  storms  mention- 
ed, and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  were 
lavish  in  their  thanks  and  offerings  to  Po- 
seidon the  Saviour,  or  that  they  contin- 
ued piously  to  express  their  gratitude  in 
later  days.  Mankind  at  large  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  for  the  occurrence  of 
those  storms ;  for  if  they  had  not  happen- 
ed, Greece  must  have  been  conquered, 
and  all  that  she  has  been  to  the  world 
would  have  been  that  world's  loss.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persians  that  Athens  became  the  home 
of  science,  literature,  artj  and  commerce ; 
and  if  Athens  .had  been  removed  from 
Greece,  there  would  have  been  little  of 
Hellenic  genius  left  for  the  delight  of  fu- 
ture days.  Not  only  was  most  of  that 
which  is  known  as  Greek  literalure  the 
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production  of  the  yean  that  followed  the 
failare  of  Xerxes,  but  the  saccess  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  means  of  preserving  all 
of  their  earlier  literature.  The  Persians 
were  not  barbarians,  and,  had  they  achiev- 
ed their  purpose,  they  might  have  pro- 
moted civilization  in  Europe;  but  that 
civilization  would  have  been  Asiatic  in 
its  character,  and  it  might  have  been  as 
fleeting  as  the  labors  of  the  Carthaginians 
in  Europe  and  Africa.  Nor  would  they 
have  felt  any  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  works  of  those  Greeks  who  wrote 
before  the  Marathonian  time,  which  they 
would  have  regarded  with  that  contempt 
with  which  most  conquerors  look  upon 
the  labors  of  those  whom  they  have  en- 
slaved. That  most  brilliant  of  ages,  the 
^e  of  Pericles,  could  never  have  come 
to  pass  under  the  dominion  of  Persia; 
and  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  when  ruled 
by  satraps  from  Susa,  would  have  been 
of  as  little  weight  in  the  ancient  world  as, 
under  that  kind  of  rule,  were  the  Greeks 
of  Ionia.  All  future  history  was  involv- 
ed in  the  decision  of  the  Persian  contest, 
and  we  may  well  feel  grateful  that  the 
event  was  not  left  for  the  hands  of  men 
to  decide,  but  that  the  winds  and  the 
wav^  of  the  Grecian  seas  so  far  equal- 
ized the  power  of  the  combatants  as  to 
enable  the  Greeks,  who  fought  for  us  as 
well  as  for  themselves,  to  roll  back  the 
tide  of  Oriental  conquest  We  might  not 
have  had  even  the  Secession  War,  if  there 
had  been  no  storms  in  the  Thracian  seas 
in  a  summer  the  roses  of  which  perished 
more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred 
years  ago.* 

The  modem  contest  which  most  resem- 
bles that  which  was  waged  between  the 

*  When  the  Athenian  patriots  under  Thn^ 
sybalus  occupied  Phyle,  they  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  forces  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
had  not  a  violent  snow-etorm  happened,  which 
compelled  the  besiegers  to  retreat.  The  pa- 
triot* characterized  this  storm  as  ProvidentiaL 
Had  the  weather  remained  fair,  the  patriots 
would  have  been  beaten,  the  democracy  would 
not  have  been  restored,  and  we  should  never 
have  had  the  orations  of  Demosthenes;  and 
perhaps  even  Plato  might  not  have  written 
and  thought  (or  all  after  time. 


Greeks  and  the  Pernans  is  that  war  be- 
tween England  4tnd  Spmn  which  came  to 
a  crisis  in  1588,  when  the  Spanish  Arma- 
da was  destroyed  by  the  tempests  of  the 
Northern  seas,  after  having  been  well 
mauled  by  the  English  fleet  The  Eng- 
lish seamen  behaved  well,  as  they  always 
do ;  but  the  Spanish  loss  would  not  have 
been  irreparable,  if  the  weather  had  re- 
mained mild.  What  men  had  begun  so 
well  storms  completed.  A  contrary  wind 
prevented  the  Spanish  Admiral  from  pur- 
suing his  course  in  a  direction  that  would 
have  proved  favorable  to  his  second  ob- 
ject, which  was  the  preservation  of  his 
fleet  He  was  forced  to  stand  to  the 
North,  so  that  he  rushed  right  into  the 
jaws  of  destruction.  He  encountered 
in  those  remote  and  almost  unknown  wa- 
ters tempests  that  were  even  more  mer- 
ciless than  the  fighting  ships  and  fire- 
ships  of  the  island  heretics.  Philip  H. 
bore  his  loss  with  the  same  calnmess  that 
he  bore  the  victory  of  Lepanto.  As,  on 
hearing  of  the  latter,  he  merely  said, 
'*Don  John  xisked  a  great  deal,"  so, 
when  tidings  came  to  him  that  the  In- 
vincible Armada  had  been  found  vinci- 
ble, he  quietly  remarked,  "  I  sent  it  out 
against  men,  and  not  against  the  billows." 
Down  to  the  very  last  year,  it  had  been 
the  common,  and  all  but  universal  opin- 
ion, that,  if  the  Spaniards  had  succeeded 
in  landing  in  England,  they  would  have 
been  beaten,  so  resolute  were  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  determination  to  oppose 
them,  and  so  extensive  were  their  prep- 
arations for  resistance.  Elizabeth  at  Til- 
bury had  been  one  of  the  stock  pieces  of 
history,  and  her  words  of  defiance  to 
Parma  and  to  Spain  have  been  ringing 
through  the  world  ever  since  they  were 
uttered  after  the  Armada  had  ceased  to 
threaten  her  throne.  We  now  know  that 
the  conunon  opinion  on  this  subject,  like 
the  common  opinion-  respecting  some 
other  crises,  was  all  wrong,  a  delusion 
and  a  sham,  and  based  on  nothing  but 
plausible  lies.  Mr.  Motley  has  put  men 
right  on  thb  point,  as  on  some  others; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  brilliant 
and  accurate  narrative  of  the  events  ci 
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1588  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  Elizabeth  was  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  in  the  way  to  receive  punishment 
for  the  cowardly  butchery  which  had  been 
perpetrated,  in  her  name,  if  not  by  her 
direct  orders,  in  the  great  hall  of  Fother- 
ingay.  She  was  saved  by  those  winds 
which  helped  the  Dutch  to  blockade  Par- 
ma's army,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
by  those  Orcadian  tempests  which  smote 
the  Armada,  and  converted  its  haughty 
pride  into  a  by -word  and  a  scoffing. 
The  military  preparations  of  England 
were  of  the  feeblest  character;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  only  paral- 
lel case  of  Governmental  weakness  is  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  American  his- 
tory of  last  spring,  when  we  had  not  an 
efficient  company  or  a  seaworthy  armed 
ship  with  which  to  fight  the  Secessionists, 
who  had  been  openly  making  their  prep- 
arations for  war  for  months.  The  late 
Mr.  Richard  Rush  mentions,  in  the  second 
series  of  his  <^  Residence  at  the  Court  of 
London,"  that  at  a  dinner  at  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne's,  in  1820,  the  conversa- 
tion ^med  on  the  Spanbh  Armada ;  and 
he  was  suiprised  to  find  that  most  of  the 
company,  which  was  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  other  public  men, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Spaniards, 
could  they  have  been  landed,  would  have 
been  victorious.  With  genuine  Ameri- 
can faith  in  English  invincibility,  he  won- 
dered what  the  company  could  mean, 
and  also  what  the  English  armies  would 
have  been  about  It  was  not  possible 
for  any  one  then  to  have  said  that  there 
were  no  English  annies  at  that  time  to 
be  about  anything ;  but  now  we  see  that 
those  armies  were  but  imaginary  bodies, 
having  not  even  a  paper  existence.  Par- 
ma, who  was  even  an  abler  diplomatist 
than  soldier, — that  is,  he  was  the  most  ac- 
complished liar  in  an  age  that  was  made 
up  of  falsehood,  —  had  so  completely  gull- 
ed the  astute  Elizabeth  that  she  was  living 
in  the  fools'  paradise ;  and  so  little  did  she 
and  most  of  her  counsellors  expect  inva- 
sion, that  a  single  Spanish  regiment  of 
infantry  might,  had  it  then  been  landed, 
have  driven  the  whde  oi^ganized  force  of 


England  from  Sheemess  to  Bristol  Those 
Englishmen  who  sneer  so  bitterly  at  the 
conduct  of  our  Government  but  a  year 
ago  would  do  well  to  study  closely  the 
history  of  their  own  country  in  1588,  in 
which  they  will  find  much  matter  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  their  conceit,  and  to  teach 
them  charity.  The  Lincoln  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  been  in  exis- 
tence but  little  more  than  thirty  days 
when  it  found  itself  involved  in  war  with 
the  Rebels ;  the  Elizabethan  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  existence  for  thirty 
years  when  the  Armada  came  to  the 
shores  of  England,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  those  **  barons  bold  and 
statesmen  old  in  bearded  majesty  "  whom 
we  have  been  content  to  regard  as  the 
bravest  and  the  wisest  men  that  have 
lived  since  David  and  Solomon.  Eliza- 
beth, who  had  a  beard  that  vied  with 
Burleigh's,  —  the  evidence  of  her  virgin 
innocence,  —  felt  every  hair  of  her  head 
curling  from  terror  when  she  learned 
how  she  had  been  "done"  by  Philip's 
lieutenant ;  and  old  Burleigh  must  have 
thought  that  his  mistress  was  in  the  con- 
dition of  Jockey  o£  Norfolk's  master  at 
Bosworth,  —  "bought  and  sold."  For- 
tunately for  both  old  women,  and  for  us 
all,  the  summer  gales  of  1588  were  ad- 
verse to  the  Spaniards,  and  protected 
Old  England.  We  know  not  whence 
the  wind  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth, 
but  we  know  that  its  blows  have  often 
been  given  with  effect  on  human  affairs ; 
and  it  never  blew  with  more  usefulness, 
since  the  time  when  it  used  up  the  ships 
of  Xerxes,  than  when  it  sent  the  ships 
of  Philip  to  join  "  the  treasures  that  old 
Ocean  hoards."  Had  Englamd  then  been 
conquered  by  Spain,  though  but  tempo- 
rarily, Protestant  England  would  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  current  of  his- 
tory would  have  been  as  emphatically 
changed  as  was  the  current  of  the  Eu- 
phrates under  the  labors  of  the  soldiers 
of  Cyrus.  We  should  have  had  no  Shak- 
speare,  or  a  very  different  Shakspeare 
fh>m  the  one  that  we  have ;  and  the  Eliz- 
abethan age  would  have  presented  to  a^ 
ter  centuries  an  appearance  altogether 
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Tinlike  that  which  now  so  impressivelj 
gtrikes  the  mind.  As  that  was  the  time 
oat  of  which  all  that  is  great  and  good  in 
England  and  America  has  proceeded,  in 
letters  and  in  arms,  in  religion  and  in 
politics,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
vast  most  have  been  the  change,  had  not 
the  winds  of  the  North  been  so  unpro- 
pitioQs  to  the  purposes  of  the  King  of  the 
South. 

The  English  are  Tery  prond  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Cr^y  and  Agincourt,  as  well  they 
may  be ;  for,  though  gained  in  the  course 
of  as  unjust  and  unprovoked  and  cruel 
wars  as  ever  were  waged  even  by  Eng- 
lishmen, they  are  as  splendid  specimens 
of  slaughter-work  as  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  "  the  Devil's  code  of  honor." 
But  they  owe  them  both  to  the  weather, 
which  favored  their  ancestors,  and  was 
as  unfavorable  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
French.  At  Cr^cy  the  Italian  cross-bow 
men  in  the  French  army  not  only  came 
into  the  field  worn  down  by  a  long  march 
on  a  hot  day  in  August,  but  immediately 
after  their  arrival  they  were  exposed  to 
a  terrible  thunder-storm,  in  which  the 
lain  fell  in  absolute  torrents,  wetting  the 
strings  of  their  bows,  and  rendering  them 
unserviceable.  The  English  archers,  who 
carried  the  far  more  useful  longrbow, 
kept  their  bows  in  their  cases  until  the 
rain  ceased,  and  then  took  them  out  dry, 
and  in  perfect  condition ;  besides  which, 
even  if  the  strings  of  the  long-bows  had 
been  wetted,  they  could  not  have  been 
materially  injured,  as  they  were  thin  and 
pliable,  while  those  of  the  cross-bows 
were  so  thick  and  unpliable  that  they 
could  not  be  tightened  or  slackened  at 
pleasure.  In  after-days  this  defect  in  the 
cross-bow  was  removed,  but  it  existed 
in  full  force  in  1346.  When  the  baUle 
began,  the  Italian  quarrel  was  found  to 
be  worthless,  because  of  the  strings  of  the 
arbalists  having  absorbed  so  much  moist- 
nre,  while  the  English  arrows  came  upon 
the  poor  Genoese  in  frightful  showers, 
throwing  them  into  a  panic,  and  inaugu- 
rating disaster  to  the  French  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  action.  The  day  was 
lotX  from  that  moment,  and  there  was 


not  a  leader  among  the  French  capable 
of  restoring  it 

At  A^nconrt  the  circumstances  were 
very  different,  but  quite  as  fatal  to  the 
French.  That  battle  was  fought  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1415,  and  the  French 
should  have  won  it  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  war,  —  but  they  did  not  win  it, 
because  they  had  too  much  valor  and  too 
little  sense.  A  cautious  coward  makes 
a  better  soldier  than  a  valiant  fool,  and 
the  boiling  bravery  of  the  French  has 
lost  them  more  battles  than  any  other 
people  have  lost  through  timidity.  Hen- 
ry V.'s  invasion  of  France  was  the  most 
wicked  attack  that  ever  was  made  even 
by  England  on  a  neighboring  nation, 
and  it  was  meeting  with  its  proper  re- 
ward, when  French  folly  ruined  every- 
thing. The  French  overtook  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  24th  of  October,  and  by  ju- 
dicious action  might  have  destroyed  them, 
for  they  were  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
—  though  most  English  authorities,  with 
characteristic  "  unveracity,"  grossly  ex- 
aggerate the  inequality  of  numbers  that 
really  did  exist  between  the  two  armies. 
On  the  night  of  the  24th  the  rain  fell 
heavily,  making  the  ground  quite  unfit 
for  the  operations  of  heavy  cavalry,  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  French  con- 
sisted, while  the  English  had  their  incom- 
parable archers,  the  worthy  predecessors 
of  the  English  infantry  of  to-day,  one  of 
whom  was  calculated  to  do  more  efficient 
service  than  could  have  been  expected, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  field  were, 
from  ten  knights  cumbered  with  bulky 
mail.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the  most  can- 
did English  historian  of  the  battle,  and 
who  prepared  a  very  useful,  but  unread- 
able volume  concerning  it,  after  speaking 
of  the  bad  arrangements  adopted  by  the 
French,  proceeds  to  say, — "The  incon- 
veniences under  which  the  French  labor- 
ed were  much  increased  by  the  state  of 
the  ground,  which  was  not  only  soft  from 
heavy  rains,  but  was  broken  up  by  their 
horses  during  the  preceding  night,  the 
weather  having  obliged  the  valets  and 
pages  to  keep  them  in  motion.  Thus 
the  statement  of  French  historians  may 
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readily  be  credited,  that,  from  the  pon- 
derous armor  with  ifhich  the  men-at- 
arms  were  enveloped,  and  the  sofhiess 
of  the  groand,  it  was  with  the  ntmost 
difficulty  they  could  either  move  or  lift 
their  weapons,  notwithstanding  their  lan- 
ces had  been  shortened  to  enable  them 
to  fight  closely, — that  the  horses  at  every 
step  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  mod,  that  it 
required  great  exertion  to  extricate  them, 
—  and  that  the  narrowness  of  the  place 
caused  their  archers  to  be  so  crowded 
as  to  prevent  them  from  drawing  their 
bows."  Michelet's  description  of  the  day 
is  the  best  that  can  be  read,  and  he  tells 
us,  that,  when  the  signal  of  battle  was  giv- 
en by  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  the  Eng- 
lish shouted,  but  "  the  French  army,  to 
their  great  astonbhment,  remained  mo- 
tionless. Horses  and  knights  appeared 
to  be  enchanted,  or  struck  dead  in  their 
armor.  The  fact  was,  that  their  lai^ 
battle-steeds,  weighed  down  with  their 
heavy  riders  and  lumbering  caparisons 
of  iron,  had  all  their  feet  completely 
sunk  in  the  deep  wet  clay;  they  were 
fixed  there,  and  could  only  struggle  out 
to  crawl  on  a  few  steps  at  a  walk."  Upon 
this  mass  of  chivalry,  all  stuck  in  the 
mud,  the  cloth-yard  shafts  of  the  English 
yeomen  fell  like  hailstones  upon  the 
summer  com.  Some  few  of  the  French 
made  mad  efforts  to  charge,  but  were 
annihilated  before  they  could  reach  the 
English  line.  The  English  advanced 
upon  the  "  mountain  of  men  and  horses 
mixed  together,"  and  butchered  their 
immovable  enemies  at  their  leisure.  Ple- 
beian hands  that  day  poured  out  patrician 
blood  in  torrents.  The  French  fell  into 
a  panic,  and  those  of  their  number  who 
could  run  away  did  sa  It  was  the  story 
of  Poitiers  over  again,  in  one  respect ;  for 
the  Black  Prince  owed  his  victory  to  a 
panic  that  befell  a  body  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand French,  who  scattered  and  fled 
without  having  struck  a  blow.  Agin- 
court  was  fought  on  St.  Crispin's  day, 
and  a  precious  strapping  the  French  got. 
The  English  found  that  there  was  **  noth- 
ing like  leather."  It  was  the  last  battle 
in  which  the  oriflamme  was  displayed; 


and  well  it  might  be ;  for,  red  as  it  was,  it 
must  have  blushed  a  deeper  red  over  the 
folly  of  the  French  conmianders. 

The  greatest  battle  ever  fought  on 
British  ground,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Hasting^  and  Bannockbum,  — and  great- 
er even  than  Hastings,  if  numbers  are 
allowed  to  count,  —  was  that  of  Towton, 
the  chief  action  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ; 
and  its  decision  was  due  to  the  effect  of 
the  weather  on  the  defeated  army.  It 
was  fought  on  the  29th  of  March,  1461, 
which  was  the  Palm-Sunday  of  that  year. 
Edward,  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  having  made  himself  King 
of  England,  advanced  to  the  North  to 
meet  the  Lancastrian  army.  That  army 
was  sixty  thousand  strong,  while  Edward 
IV.  was  at  the  head  of  less  than  forty- 
nine  thousand.  '  After  some  preliminary 
fighting,  battle  was  joined  on  a  plun  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Saxton  and  Towtoo, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  raged  for  ten  hours. 
Pahn-Sunday  was  a  dark  and  tempestn- 
ous  day,  with  the  snow  falling  heavily. 
At  first  the  wind  was  favorable  to  the 
Lancastrians,  but  it  suddenly  changed, 
and  blew  the  snow  right  into  their  fisMses. 
This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  the 
worst,  for  the  snow  slackened  their  bow- 
strings, causing  their  arrows  to  fall  short 
of  the  Yorkists,  who  took  them  from  the 
ground,  and  sent  them  back  with  fatal 
effect  The  Lancastrian  leaders  then 
sought  closer  conflict,  but  the  Yorkists 
had  already  achieved  those  advantages 
which,  under  a  good  general,  are  sure  to 
prepare  the  way  to  victory.  It  was  as  if 
the  snow  had  resolved  to  give  success  to 
the  pale  rose.  That  which  Edward  had 
won  he  was  resolved  to  increase,  and  his 
dispositions  were  of  the  highest  military^ 
excellence;  but  it  b  asserted  that  he 
would  have  been  beaten,  because  of  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  men,  but  for 
the  coming  up,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  the  Joseph 
Johnston  of  1461,  doing  for  Edward  what 
the  Secessionist  Johnston  did  for  Bean- 
regard  in  1861.  The  Lancastrians  then 
gave  way,  and  retreated,  at  first  in  order- 
ly fashion,  but  finally  falling  into  a  panic. 
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when  they  were  cut  down  by  thousands. 
They  lost  twenty-eight  thousand  men, 
and  the  Yorkists  eight  thousand.  This 
was  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  the  beginning 
of  Passion -Week,  bloody  laurels  gained 
in  civil  conflict  being  substituted  for 
palm-branches  1  No  such  battle  was  ever 
fought  by  Englishmen  in  foreign  lands. 
This  was  the  day  when 

"  Wharfe  ran  red  with  slaughter, 
Gathering  in  its  guilty  flood 
The  carnage,  and  the  ill-epUt  blood 
That  forty  thousand  lives  could  yield. 
Cr<ky  was  to  this  but  9port, 
Poitiers  but  a  pageant  vain, 
And  the  work  of  Agincoart 
Only  like  a  tournament 
Half  the  blood  which  there  was  spent 
»     Had  sufficed  to  win  again 
Anjon  and  ill-yieldied  Maine, 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine/* 

Edward  IV.,  it  should  seem,  was  es- 
pecially favored  by  the  powers  of  the  air ; 
for,  if  he  owed  victory  at  Towton  to  wind 
and  snow,  he  owed  it  to  a  mist  at  Bamet 
This  last  action  was  fought  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1471,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
mist,  which  was  very  thick,  enabled  Ed- 
ward so  to  order  his  military  work  as  to 
counterbalance  the  enemy's  superiority 
in  numbers.  The  mist  was  attributed  to 
the  arts  of  Friar  Bungay,  a  famous  and 
most  rascally  "  nigromancer."  The  mis- 
take made  by  Warwick's  men,  when  they 
thought  Oxford's  cognizance,  a  star  paled 
with  rays,  was  that  of  Edward,  which 
was  a  sun  in  full  glory,  (the  White  Bose 
en  ioleU,)  and  so  assailed  their  own  friends, 
and  created  a  panic,  was  in  part  attribu- 
table to  the  mist,  which  prevented  (hem 
fixxn  seeing  clearly ;  and  this  mistake  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  army  of  the  Red  Ros^.  That  Ed- 
ward was  enabled  to  fight  the  Battle  of 
Barnet  with  any  hope  of  success  was 
also  owing  to  the  weather.  Margaret  of 
Anjon  had  assembled  a  force  in  France, 
Louis  XL  supporting  her  cause,  and  this 
force  was  ready  to  sail  in  February,  and 
by  its  presence  in  England  victory  would 
imquestionably  have  been  secured  for  the 
Lancastrians.  But  the  elements  opposed 
themaelves  to  her  purpose  with  so  much 


pertinacity  and  consistency  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  men  should  have  seen  there- 
in the  visible  hand  of  Providence.  Threa 
times  did  she  embark,  but  only  to  be 
driven  back  by  the  wind,  and  to  suffer 
loss.  Some  of  her  party  sought  to  per- 
suade her  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  as 
Heaven  seemed  to  oppose  it;  but  Mar- 
garet was  a  strong-minded  woman,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  su- 
perstitious cowards.  She  sailed  a  fourth 
time,  and  hold  on  in  the  face  of  bad 
weather.  Ilalf  a  day  of  good  weather 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  reach  Eng- 
land, but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  al- 
most the  third  week  that  she  was  able  to 
effect  a  landing,  and  then  at  a  point  dis- 
tant from  Warwick.  Had  the  King- 
maker been  the  statesman -soldier  that 
he  has  had  the  credit  of  being,  he  never 
would  have  fought  Edward  until  he  had 
been  joined  by  Mai^garet ;  and  he  most 
have  known  that  her  non-arrival  was  ow- 
ing to  contrary  winds,  he  having  been 
himself  a  naval  commander.  But  he 
acted  like  a  knight-errant,  not  like  a  gen- 
eral, gave  battle,  and  was  defeated  and 
slain,  *'  The  Last  of  the  Barons."  Having 
triumphed  at  Bamet,  Edward  marched 
to  meet  Margaret's  army,  which  was  led 
by  Somerset,  and  defeated  it  on  the  4th 
of  May,  aAer  a  hardly -con tested  action 
at  Tewkesbury.  It  was  on  that  field  that 
Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster  perished; 
and  as  his  father,  Henry  VL,  died  a  few 
days  later,  "  of  pure  displeasure  and  mel- 
ancholy," the  line  of  Lancaster  became 
extinct 

Injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  monarch 
to  whom  justice  has  never  been  done,  it 
should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  Ed- 
ward IV.  deserved  the  favors  of  Fortune, 
if  talent  for  war  insures  success  in  war. 
He  was,  so  far  as  success  goes,  one  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  that  ever  lived.  He 
never  fought  a  battle  that  he  did  not  win, 
and  he  never  won  a  battle  without  anni- 
hilating his  foe.  He  was  not  yet  nine- 
teen when  he  commanded  at  Towton,  at 
the  head  of  almost  fifly  thousand  men ; 
and  two  months  before  he  had  gained  the 
Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  under  cir- 
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cumstances  that  showed  skilful  general- 
ship. No  similar  instance  of  precocity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  military  history  of 
mankind.  His  victories  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Warwick,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  he  was  as  successful  over  Warwick 
as  he  had  been  over  the  Lancastrians, 
against  whom  Warwick  originally  fought 
Barnet  was,  with  fewer  combatants,  as 
remarkable  an  action  as  Towton ;  and  at 
Mortimer's  Cross  Warwick  was  not  pres- 
ent, while  he  fought  and  lost  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban's  seventeen  days  after 
Edward  had  won  his  first  victory.  War- 
wick was  not  a  general,  but  a  magnif- 
icent paladin,  resembling  much  Coeur  de 
Lion,  and  most  decidedly  out  of  place 
in  the  England  of  the  last  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  What  is  peculiarly 
remarkable  in  Edward's  case  is  this:  he 
had  received  no  military  training  beyond 
that  which  was  common  to  all  high-born 
youths  in  that  age.  The  French  wars 
had  long  been  over,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  early  years  of  the  Roses' 
quarrel  was  certainly  not  calculated  to 
make  generals  out  of  children.  In  this 
respect  Edward  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
list  of  great  commanders.  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  the  first  Scipio  Africanus, 
Pompeius,  Don  John  of  Austria,  Condd, 
Charles  XH.,  Napoleon,  and  some  other 
young  soldiers  of  the  highest  eminence, 
were  cither  all  regularly  instructed  in  the 
military  art,  or  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  veteran  armies,  or  were  advised  and 
assisted  by  old  and  skilful  generals.  Be- 
sides, they  were  all  older  than  Edward 
when  they  first  had  independent  com- 
mand. Gaston  de  Foix  approaches  near- 
est to  the  Yorkist  king,  but  he  gained 
only  one  battle,  was  older  at  Ravenna 
than  Edward  was  at  Towton,  and  per- 
ished in  the  hour  of  victory.  Clive,  per- 
haps, may  be  considered  as  equaUing  the 
Plantagenet  king  in  original  genius  for 
war,  but  the  scene  of  his  actions,  and  the 
materials  with  which  he  wrought,  were 
so  very  different  from  those  of  other 
youthful  commanders,  that  no  just  com- 
parison can  be  made  between  him  and 
any  one  of  their  number. 


The  Engh'sh  have  asserted  that  they 
lost  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1746,  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  a  snow-storm  that 
took  place  when  they  went  into  action,  a 
strong  wind  blowing  the  snow  stnught 
into  their  faces ;  and  one  of  the  causef 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Highlanders  at  Cul- 
loden,  three  months  later,  was  another 
fall  of  snow,  which  was  accompanied 
by  wind  that  then  blew  into  their  faces. 
Fortune  was  impartial,  and  made  the 
one  storm  to  balance  the  other. 

That  the  American  army  was  not 
destroyed  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island  must  be  attributed  to  the  fog- 
gy weather  of  the  29th  of  August,  1776. 
But  for  the  successful  retreat  of  Wash- 
ington's army  from  Long  Island,  on  the 
night  of  the  29th-30th,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  would  have  been  made 
waste  paper  in  "sixty  days"  after  its 
adoption ;  and  that  retreat  could  not  have 
been  made,  had  there  not  been  a  dense 
fog  under  cover  of  which  to  make  it,  and 
to  deter  the  enemy  from  action.  Wash- 
ington and  his  whole  army  would  have 
been  slain  or  captured,  could  the  British 
forces  have  had  clear  weather  in  which 
to  operate.  "The  fog  which  prevailed 
all  this  time,"  says  Irving,  "seemed  al- 
most Providential.  "While  it  hung  over 
Long  Island,  and  concealed  the  move- 
ments of  the  Americans,  the  atmosphere 
was  cle^r  on  the  New  York  side  of  the 
river.  The  adverse  wind,  too,  died  away, 
the  river  became  so  smooth  that  the  row- 
boats  could  be  laden  almost  to  the  gun- 
wale ;  and  a  favoring  breeze  sprang  up 
for  the  sail-boats.  The  whole  embarka- 
tion of  troops,  ammunition,  provisions,  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  carts,  was  happily  effected, 
and  by  daybreak  the  greater  part  had 
safely  reached  the  city,  thanks  to  the  aid 
of  Glover's  Marblehead  men.  Scarce 
anything  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy, 
excepting  a  few  heavy  pieces  of  artillery. 
At  a  proper  time,  Mifi[lin  with  his  cover- 
ing party  left  the  lines,  and  effected  a 
silent  retreat  to  the  ferry.  Washington, 
though  repeatedly  entreated,  refused  to 
enter  a  boat  until  all  the  troops  were  em- 
barked, and  crossed  the  river  with  the 
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last**  Americans  should  eyer  regard  a 
fog  with  a  certain  reverence,  for  a  fog 
aaved  their  country  in  1776. 

Hiat  Poland  was  not  restored  to  na- 
tional rank  by  Napoleon  I.  was  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  weather  of  the  lat- 
ter days  of  1806.  Those  of  the  French 
oflicers  who  marched  through  the  better 
portions  of  that  country  were  for  its  rest6- 
ration,  but  others  who  waded  through  its 
terrible  mud  took  different  ground  in  ev- 
ery sense.  Hence  there  was  a  serious 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  French  coun- 
dls  on  this  vitally  important  subject,  which 
bad  its  influence  on  Napoleon's  mind. 
The  severe  winter- weather  of  1806-7,  by 
preventing  the  Emperor  from  destroying 
the  Russians,  which  he  was  on  the  point 
of  doing,  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  Poland ;  for  the  ultimate  effect  was, 
to  compel  France  to  treat  with  Russia 
as  equal  with  equal,  notwithstanding  the 
crowning  victory  of  Friedland.  This  done, 
there  was  no  present  hope  of  Polish  res- 
toration, as  Alexander  frankly  told  the 
French  Emperor  that  the  world  would 
not  be  large  enough  for  them  both,  if  he 
should  seek  to  renew  Poland's  rank  as  a 
nation.  So  far  as  the  failure  of  the  French 
in  1812  is  chargeable  upon  the  weather, 
the  weather  must  be  considered  as  having 
been  again  the  enemy  of  Poland ;  for  Na- 
poleon would  have  restored  that  country, 
had  he  succeeded  in  his  Russian  campaign. 
Such  restoration  would  then  have  been  a 
necessity  of  his  position.  But  it  was  not  the 
weather  of  Russia  that  caused  the  French 
failure  of  1812.  That  failure  was  all  but 
complete  before  the  invaders  of  Russia 
had  experienced  any  very  severe  weath- 
er. The  two  powers  that  conquered  Na- 
poleon were  those  which  General  Yon 
Enesebeck  had  pointed  out  to  Alexan- 
der as  sure  to  be  too  much  for  him,— 
Space  and  Time.  The  cold,  frosts,  and 
snows  of  Russia  simply  completed  what 
thoee  powers  had  so  well  begun,  and  so 
well  done. 

In  the  grand  campaign  of  1813,  the 
weather  had  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  Napoleon's  fortunes,  the  rains  of  Ger- 
many really  doing  him  far  more  mischief 


than  he  had  experienced  from  the  snows 
of  Russia ;  and,  oddly  enough,  a  portion 
of  this  mischief  came  to  him  through  the 
gate  of  victory.  The  war  between  the 
French  and  the  Allies  was  renewed  the 
middle  of  August,  and  Napoleon  purpos- 
ed crushing  the  Army  of  Silesia,  under 
old  BlUcher,  and  marched  upon  it;  but 
he  was  recalled  by  the  advance  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Allies  upon  Dresden ; 
for,  if  that  city  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
his  communications  with  the  Rhine  would 
have  been  lost  Returning  to  Dresden, 
he  restored  affairs  there  on  the  26th  of 
August ;  and  on  the  27th,  the  Battle  of 
Dresden  was  fought,  the  last  of  his  great 
victories.  It  was  a  day  of  mist  and  rain, 
the  mist  being  thick,  and  the  rain  heavy. 
Under  cover  of  the  mist,  Murat  surprised 
a  portion  of  the  Austrian  infantry,  and, 
as  their  muskets  were  rendered  unser- 
viceable by  the  rain,  they  fell  a  prey  to 
his  horse,  who  were  assisted  by  infantry 
and  artillery,  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
men  being  killed,  wounded,  or  captured. 
The  lefl  wing  of  the  Allies  was  annihilat- 
ed. So  far  all  was  well  for  the  Child  of 
Destiny ;  but  Nemesis  was  preparing  to 
exact  her  dues  very  swiftly.  A  victoiy 
can  scarcely  be  so  called,  unless  it  be  well 
followed  up ;  and  whether  Dresden  should 
be  another  Austerlitz  depended  upon  what 
might  be  done  during  the  next  two  or 
three  days.  Napoleon  did  not  act  with 
his  usual  energy  on  that  critical  occasion, 
and  in  seven  months  he  had  ceased  to 
reign.  Why  did  he  refrain  from  reaping 
the  fruits  of  victory  ?  Because  the  weath- 
er, which  had  been  so  favorable  to  his  for- 
tunes on  the  27th,  was  quite  as  unfavor- 
able to  his  person.  On  that  day  he  was 
exposed  to  the  rain  for  twelve  hours,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Dresden,  at  night, 
he  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  covered  with 
mud,  while  the  water  was  streamii^  from 
his  chapeau,  which  the  storm  had  knock- 
ed cm<  of  a  cocked  hat.  It  was  a  pecu^ 
liarity  of  Napoleon's  constitution,  that  he 
could  not  expose  himself  to  damp  without 
bringing  on  a  pain  in  the  stomach ;  and 
this  pain  seized  him  at  noon  on  the  28th, 
when  he  had  partaken  of  a  repast  at  Pir- 
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na,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  course  of 
his  operations  against  the  beaten  enemy. 
This  illness  caused  him  to  cease  his  per- 
sonal exertions,  but  not  from  giving  such 
orders  as  the  work  before  him  required 
him  to  issue.  Perhaps  it  would  have  had 
no  evil  cfiect,  had  it  not  been,  that,  while 
halting  at  Pirna,  news  came  to  him  of 
two  great  failures  of  distant  armies,  which 
led  him  to  order  the  Young  Guard  to  halt 
at  that  place,  —  an  order  that  cost  him 
his  empire.  One  more  march  in  advance, 
and  Napoleon  would  have  become  great- 
er than  ever  he  had  been ;  but  that  march 
was  not  made,  and  so  the  flying  foe  was 
converted  into  a  victorious  army.  For 
General  Vandamme,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  chief  force  of  the  pursuing  French, 
pressed  the  Allies  with  energy,  relying 
on  the  support  of  the  Emperor,  whose  or- 
ders he  was  carrying  out  in  the  best  man- 
ner. This  led  to  the  Battle  of  Kulm,  in 
which  Yandanmie  was  defeated,  and  his 
army  destroyed  for  the  time,  because  of 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  ene- 
my ;  whereas  that  action  would  have  been 
one  of  the  completest  French  victories, 
had  the  Young  Guard  been  ordered  to 
march  from  Pima,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal intention.  The  roads  were  in  a  most 
frightful  state,  in  consequence  of  the  wet 
weather;  but,  as  a  victorious  army  al- 
ways finds  food,  so  it  always  finds  roads 
over  which  to  advance  to  the  completion 
of  its  task,  unless  its  chief  has  no  head. 
Vandamme  had  a  bead,  and  thought  he 
was  winning  the  Mai^hal's  staff*  which 
Napoleon  had  said  was  awaiting  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  retiring  mass- 
es. So  confident  was  he  that  the  Em- 
peror would  support  him,  that  he  would 
not  retreat  while  yet  it  was  in  his  pow- 
er to  do  so;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  his  corps  cTarmee  was  torn  to  pieces, 
and  himself  captured.  Napoleon  had  the 
meanness  to  charge  Vandamme  with  go- 
ing too  far  and  seeking  to  do  too  much, 
as  he  supposed  he  was  slain,  and  therefore 
could  not  prove  that  he  was  simply  obey- 
ing orders,  as  well  as  acting  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  sound  military  principles. 
That  Vandamme  was  right  is  established 


by  the  fact  that  an  order  came  from  Na- 
poleon to  Marshal  Mortier,  who  com- 
manded at  Pima,  to  reinforce  him  with 
two  divisions ;  but  the  order  did  not  reach 
Mortier  until  after  Vandamme  had  been 
defeated.  Marshal  Saint-Cyr,  who  was 
bound  to  aid  Vandamme,  was  grossly  neg- 
ligent, and  failed  of  his  duty ;  but  even 
he  would  have  acted  well,  had  he  been 
acting  under  the  eye  of  the  Emperor,  as 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the 
weather  of  the  27  th  broken  down  the 
health  of  Napoleon,  and  had  not  other 
disasters  to  the  French,  all  caused  by  the 
same  storm  that  had  raged  around  Dres- 
den, induced  Napoleon  to  direct  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  points  remote  from  the 
scene  of  his  last  triumph.* 

*  There  was  a  story  current  that  Napoleon^s 
indisposition  on  the  28th  of  August  was  caused 
by  his  eating  heartily  of  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton stuffed  with  garlic,  not  the  wholesomest 
food  in  the  world;  and  the  digestive  powers 
haying  been  reduced  by  long  exposure  to 
damp,  this  dish  may  have  been  too  much  for 
them.  Thiers  says  that  the  Imperial  illness  at 
Pima  was  '*  a  malady  invented  by  flatterers," 
and  yet  only  a  few  pages  before  he  says  that 
"Napoleon  proceeded  to  Pirna,  where  be  ar- 
rived about  noon,  and  where,  after  having  par- 
taken of  a  slight  repast,  he  was  seised  with  a 
pain  in  the  stomach,  to  which  be  was  subject 
after  exposure  to  damp."  Napoleon  suffered 
from  stomach  complaints  from  an  early  period 
of  his  career,  and  one  of  their  effects  is  greatly 
to  lessen  the  powers  of  the  sufferer*8  mind. 
His  want  of  energy  at  Borodino  was  attributed 
to  a  disordered  stomach,  and  the  Russians  were 
simply  beaten,  not  destroyed,  on  that  field. 
When  he  heard  of  Vandamme's  defeat.  Napo- 
leon said,  "One  should  make  a  bridge  of  gold 
for  a  flying  enemy,  where  it  is  impossible,  as 
in  Yandamme's  case,  to  oppose  to  him  a  bul- 
waric  of  steel.'*  He  forgot  that  his  own  plan 
was  to  have  opposed  to  the  enemy  a  bulwark 
of  steel,  and  that  the  non-existence  of  that  bul- 
wark on  the  30th  of  August  was  owing  to  his 
own  negligence.  Still,  the  reverse  at  Kulm 
might  not  have  proved  so  terribly  fatal,  had  it 
not  been  preceded  by  the  reverses  on  the  Kata- 
bacb,  which  also  were  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains,  and  news  of  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
halting  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  pursuing 
force  at  Pima,  and  the  march  of  many  of  his 
best  men  back  to  Dresden,  his  intention  being 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  affairs  in  that 
quarter,  where  they  had  been  so  sadly  oompio- 
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When  Napoleon  was  called  from  the 
pursuit  of  Blucher  by  Schwarzenberg's 
advance  upon  Dresden,  he  confided  the 
command  of  the  army  that  was  to  act 
against  that  of  Silesia  to  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  a  brave  and  honest  man,  but  a 
yery  inferior  soldier,  yet  who  might  have 
managed  to  hold  his  own  against  so  un- 
scientific a  leader  as  the  fighting  old  hus- 
sar, had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  rain- 
storm that  began  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  August.  The  swelling  of  the  rivers, 
some  of  them  deep  and  rapid,  led  to  the 
isolation  of  the  French  divisions,  while 
the  rain  was  so  severe  as  to  prevent  them 
from  using  their  muskets.  Animated  by 
the  most  ardent  hatred,  the  new  Prus- 
sian levies,  few  of  whom  had  been  in 
service  half  as  long  as  our  volunteers, 
and  many  of  whom  were  but  mere  boys, 
rushed  upon  their  enemies,  butchering 
them  with  butt  and  bayonet,  and  forcing 
them  into  the  boiling  torrent  of  the  Katz- 
bach.  Puthod*s  division  was  prevented 
from  rejoining  its  comrades  by  the  height 
of  the  waters,  and  was  destroyed,  though 
one  of  the  best  bodies  in  the  French 
army.  The  state  of  the  country  drove 
the  French  divisions  together  on  the 
same  lines  of  retreat,  creating  immense 
confusion,  and  leading  to  the  most  se- 
rious losses  of  men  and  mcUMel,  Mac- 
donald's  blunder  was  in  advancing  after 
the  storm  began,  and  had  lasted  for  a 
whole  night.  His  ofiiccrs  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  his  course,  but  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  think,  that,  because 

mised  under  Macdonald*i  direction.    He  was 
Ai  much  overworked  by  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  so  many  theatres  of  action  as  his  armies 
were  overmatched  in  the  field  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Allies.    He  is  said  to  have  re- 
peated the  following  lines,  after  musing  for  a 
while  on  the  news  from  Kulm:  — 
"  J^i  Mrri,  oommaodA,  Taioeu  qiuniite  anntes; 
Du  niODd«  en^  met  mains  j'ai  tu  lef  de«tioie«, 
Et  J'ai  toi^urs  conna  quVn  ehaqne  6T^nement 
Le  deftin  des  itata  d^pendaft  d^un  moment." 

Bat  he  had  hours,  we  might  say  days,  to  set- 
tle his  destiny,  and  was  not  tied  down  to  a 
moment.  Afterward  he  had  the  fairness  to 
admit  that  he  had  lost  a  great  opportunity  to 
regain  the  ascendency  in  not  supporting  Yan- 
damme  with  the  whole  of  the  Toung  Guard. 


they  are  not  knaves,  they  can  accomplish 
everything;  but  the  laws  of  Nature  no 
more  yield  to  honest  stupidity  thap  to 
clever  roguery.  The  Baron  Von  Miif- 
fling,  who  was  present  in  Bliicher's  ar- 
my, says,  that,  when  the  French  attempt- 
ed to  protect  their  retreat  at  the  Katz- 
bach  with  artillery,  the  guns  stuck  in  the 
mud ;  and  he  adds,  ~  *»  The  field  of  battle 
was  so  saturated  by  the  incessant  rain, 
that  a  great  portion  of  our  infantry  left 
their  shoes  sticking  in  the  mud,  and  fol- 
lowed the  enemy  barefoot"  Even  a 
brook,  called  the  Deichsel,  was  so  swollen 
by  the  rain  that  the  French  could  cross 
it  at  only  one  place,  and  there  they  lost 
wagons  and  guns.  Old  Blucher  issued 
a  thundering  proclamation  for  the  en- 
couragement of  his  troops.  **  In  the  bat- 
tle on  the  Katzbach,''  he  said  to  them, 
"  the  enemy  came  to  meet  you  with  defi- 
ance. Courageously,  and  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  you  issued  from  behind 
your  heights.  You  scorned  to  attack 
them  with  musketrj-fire :  you  advanced 
without  a  halt ;  your  bayonets  drove 
them  down  the  steep  ridge  of  the  valley 
of  the  raging  Neisse  and  Katzbach.  Af- 
terwards you  waded  through  rivers  and 
brooks  swollen  with  rain.  You  passed 
nights  in  mud.  You  sufiered  for  want 
of  provisions,  as  the  impassable  roads  and 
want  of  conveyance  hindered  the  bag- 
gage from  following.  You  struggled  with 
cold,  wet,  privations,  and  want  of  cloth- 
ing; nevertheless  you  did  not  murmur, 
—  with  great  exertions  you  pursued  your 
routed  foe.  Receive  my  thanks  for  such 
laudable  conduct.  The  man  alone  who 
unjtes  such  qualities  is  a  true  soldier. 
One  hundred  and  three  cannons,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ammunition -wagons, 
the  enemy's  field -hospitals,  their  field- 
forges,  their  flour-wagons,  one  general  of 
division,  two  generals  of  brigade,  a  great 
number  of  colonels,  stafTand  other  officers, 
eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  two  eagles, 
and  other  trophies,  are  in  your  hands. 
The  terror  of  your  arms  has  so  seized 
upon  the  rest  of  your  opponents,  that 
they  will  no  longer  bear  the  sight  of 
your  bayonets.    You  have  seen  the  roads 
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and  fields  between  the  Eatzbacb  and 
the  Bober :  thej  bear  the  signs  of  the 
temr  and  confusion  of  your  enemy." 
The  bluff*  old  General,  who  at  seventy 
had  more  "dash"  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Allies  combined,  and 
who  did  most  of  the  real  fighting  business 
of  "  those  who  wished  and  worked  "  Na- 
poleon's fall,  knew  how  to  talk  to  sol- 
diers, which  is  a  quality  not  always  pos- 
sessed by  even  eminent  commanders. 
I  Soldiers  lore  a  leader  who  can  take  them 
to  victory,  and  then  talk  to  them  about 
it    Such  a  man  is  **  one  of  them." 

Napoleon  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  losses  he  experienced  at 
Eulm  and  on  the  Katzbach, — losses  due 
entirely  to  the  wetness  of  the  weather. 
He  went  downward  from  that  time  with 
terrible  velocity,  and  was  in  Elba  the 
next  spring,  seven  months  after  having 
been  on  the  Elbe.  The  winter  campaign 
of  1814,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  ought 
to  furnish  some  matter  for  a  paper  on 
weather  in  war;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
that  campaign  was  conducted  politically 
by  the  Allies.  There  was  never  a  time, 
after  the  first  of  February,  when,  if  they 
had  conducted  the  war  solely  on  military 
principles,  they  could  not  have  been  in 
Paris  in  a  fortnight. 

Napoleon's  last  campaign  owed  its  lam- 
entable decision  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  weather  on  its  last  two  days, 
though  one  would  not  look  for  such  a 
thing  as  severe  weather  in  June,  in 
Flanders.  But  so  it  was,  and  Waterloo 
would  have  been  a  French  victory,  and 
Wellington  where  Henry  was  when  he 
ran  against  Eclipse^  —  nowhere, — if  the 
rain  that  fell  so  heavily  on  the  17th  of 
June  had  been  postponed  only  twenty- 
four  hours.  Up  to  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th,  the  weather,  though  very  warm, 
was  dry,  and  the  French  were  engaged 
in  following  their  enemies.  The  An- 
glo-Dutch infantry  had  retreated  from 
Quatre-Bras,  and  the  cavalry  was  fol- 
lowing, and  was  itself  followed  by  the 
French  cavalry,  who  pressed  it  with  great 
audacity.  "  The  weather,"  says  Captain 
Sibome,  "during  the  morning,  had  be- 


come oppressively  hot ;  it  was  now  a  dead 
calm ;  not  a  leaf  was  stirring ;  and  the 
atmosphere  was  close  to  an  intolerable 
degree ;  while  a  dark,  heavy,  dense 
cloud  impended  over  the  combatants. 
The  18th  [English]  Hussars  were  fully 
prepared,  and  awaited  but  the  command 
to  charge,  when  the  brigade  guns  on  the 
right  commenced  firing,  for  the  purpose 
of  previously  disturbing  and  breaking 
the  order  of  the  enemy's  advance.  The 
concussion  seemed  instantly  to  rebound 
through  the  still  atmosphere,  and  com- 
municate, as  an  electric  spark,  with  the 
heavily  charged  mass  above.  A  most 
awfully  loud  thunder-clap  burst  forth, 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  rain  which 
has  never,  probably,  been  exceeded  in 
violence  even  within  the  tropics.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  the  ground  became 
perfectly  saturated,  —  so  much  so,  that  it 
was  quite  impracticable  for  any  rapid 
movement  of  the  cavalry."  This  storm 
prevented  the  French  from  pressing  with 
due  force  upon  their  retiring  foes;  but 
that  would  have  been  but  a  small  evil, 
if  the  storm  had  not  settled  into  a  steady 
and  heavy  rain,  which  converted  the  fat 
Flemish  soil  into  a  mud  that  would  have 
done  discredit  even  to  the  "sacred  soil" 
of  Virginia,  and  the  latter  has  the  dis- 
credit of  being  the  nastiest  earth  in 
America.  All  through  the  night  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  open,  as  if 
weeping  over  the  spectacle  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  preparing  to 
butcher  each  other.  Occasionally  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  greatly  distressing 
the  soldiers,  who  had  no  tents.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  the  rain  ceased,  but 
the  day  continued  cloudy,  and  the  sun 
did  not  show  himself  until  the  moment 
before  setting,  when  for  an  instant  he 
blazed  forth  in  full  glory  upon  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Allies.  One  may 
wonder  if  Napoleon  then  thought  of  that 
morning  "  Sun  of  Austerlitz,"  which  he 
had  so  often  apostrophized  in  the  days 
of  his  meridian  triumphs.  The  evening 
sun  of  Waterloo  was  the  practical  an- 
tithesis to  the  rising  sun  of  Austerlitz. 
The  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  not  begun 
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until  about  twelre  o'clock,  because  of  the 
state  of  the  ground,  which  did  not  admit 
of  the  action  of  cavalry  and  artillery  un- 
til several  hours  had  been  allowed  for  its 
hardening.  That  inevitable  delay  was 
the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  the  Allies ; 
for,  if  the  battle  had  been  opened  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  French  would  have  defeated 
Wellington's  army  before  a  Prussian  regi- 
ment could  have  arrived  on  the  field.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  rain  was  as  bane- 
ful to  the  Allies  as  to  the  French,  as  it 
prevented  the  early  arrival  of  the  Prus- 
sians ;  but  the  remark  comes  only  from 
persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  most  momentous  of  modem 
pitched  battles.  Billow's  Prussian  corps, 
which  was  the  first  to  reach  the  field, 
marched  through  Wavre  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  18th ;  but  no  sooner  had  its  advan- 
ced guard  —  an  infantry  brigade,  a  cav- 
alry regiment,  and  one  battery  —  cleared 
that  town,  than  a  fire  broke  out  there, 
which  greatly  delayed  the  march  of  the 
remainder  of  the  corps.  There  were 
many  ammunition-wagons  in  the  streets, 
and,  fearful  of  losing  them,  and  of  being 
deprived  of  the  means  of  fighting,  the 
Prussians  halted,  and  turned  firemen  for 
the  occasion.  This  not  only  prevented 
most  of  the  corps  from  arriving  early  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  French,  but  it  pre- 
rented  the  advanced  guard  from  acting, 
Billow  being  too  good  a  soldier  to  risk  so 
small  a  force  as  that  immediately  at  his 
command  in  an  attack  on  the  French  ar- 
my. It  was  not  until  about  half-past  one 
that  the  Prussians  were  first  seen  by  the 
Emperor,  and  then  at  so  great  a  distance 
that  even  with  glasses  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  objects  looked  at  were 
men  or  trees.  But  for  the  bad  weather, 
it  18  possible  that  Billow's  whole  corps, 
supposing  there  had  been  no  fire  at 
Wavre,  might  have  arrived  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  French  army  by  two 
o'clock,  p.  M. ;  but  by  that  hour  the  bat- 
tle between  Napoleon  and  Wellington 
would  have  been  decided,  and  the  Prus- 
sians would  have  come  up  only  to  "  aug- 
ment the  slaughter,"  had  the  ground  been 
hard  enough  for  operations  at  an  early 


boor  of  the  day.  As  the  battle  was  ne- 
cessarily fought  in  the  aflemoon,  because 
of  the  sofbiess  of  the  soil  consequent  on 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  preceding  day  and 
night,  there  was  time  gained  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Billow's  corps  by  four  o'clock 
of  the  aflemoon  of  the  18th.  Against 
that  corps  Napoleon  had  to  send  ahnost 
twenty  thousand  of  his  men,  and  sixty- 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  all  of  which  might 
have  been  employed  against  Welling- 
ton's army,  had  the  battle  been  fought 
in  the  forenoon.  As  it  was,  that  lai^ 
force  never  fired  a  shot  at  the  English. 
The  other  Prassian  corps  that  reached 
the  field  toward  the  close  of  the  day, 
Zieten's  and  Pirch's,  did  not  leave  Wavre 
until  about  noon.  The  coming  up  of  the 
advanced  guard  of  Zieten,  but  a  short 
time  before  the  close  of  the  battle,  en- 
abled Wellington  to  employ  the  fresh 
cavalry  of  Vivian  and  Vandeleur  at  an- 
other part  of  his  line,  where  they  did 
eminent  service  for  him  at  a  time  which 
is  known  as  "  the  crisis  "  of  the  day.  Tak- 
ing all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  never  was 
a  more  important  rain-storm  than  that 
which  happened  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1815.  Had  it  occurred  twenty-four  hours 
later,  the  destinies  of  the  world  might, 
and  most  probably  would,  have  been  com- 
pletely changed ;  for  Waterloo  was  one  of 
those  (lecisive  battles  which  dominate  the 
ages  through  their  results,  belonging  to  the 
same  class  of  combats  as  do  Marathon, 
Pharsalia,  Lepanto,  Blenheim,  Yorktown, 
and  Trafalgar.  It  was  decided  by  water, 
and  not  by  fire,  though  the  latter  was  hot 
enough  on  that  fatal  field  to  satisfy  the  most 
determined  lover  of  courage  and  glory. 

If  space  permitted,  we  could  bring  for- 
ward many  other  facts  to  show  the  influ- 
ence of  weather  on  the  operations  of  war. 
We  could  show  that  it  was  owing  to  chan- 
ges of  wind  that  the  Spaniards  failed  to 
take  Leyden,  the  Mi  of  which  into  their 
hands  would  probably  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  Dutch  cause ;  that  a  sudden  thaw 
prevented  the  French  from  seizbg  the 
Hague  in  1672,  and  compelling  the  Dutch 
to  acknowledge  themselves  subjects  of 
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Louis  XlV. ;  that  a  change  of  wind  en- 
abled William  of  Orange  to  land  in  Eng- 
land, in  1688,  without  fighting  a  battle, 
when  even  victory  might  have  been  fatal 
to  his  purpose  ;  that  Continental  expedi- 
tions fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  Stuarts  to  the  British  throne  were 
more  than  once  ruined  by  the  occurrence 
of  tempests ;  that  the  defeat  of  our  army 
at  Germantown  was  in  part  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  fog ;  that  a  severe  storm 
prevented  General  Howe  from  assailing 
the  American  position  on  Dorchester 
Heights,  and  so  enabled  Washington  to 
make  that  position  too  strong  to  be  attack- 
ed with  hope  of  success,  whereby  Boston 
was  freed  from  the  enemy's  presence ;  that 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  by  rendering  the  Riv- 
er Catawba  unfordable,  put  a  stop,  for  a 
few  days,  to  those  movements  by  which 
Lord  Comwallis  intended  to  destroy  the 
army  of  General  Morgan,  and  obtain  com- 
pensation for  Tarleton's  defeat  at  the  Cow- 
pens  ;  that  an  autumnal  tempest  compel- 
led the  same  British  commander  to  aban- 
don a  project  of  retreat  from  Yorktown, 
which  good  military  critics  have  thought 
well  conceived,  and  promising  success; 
that  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1818 
interfered  effectively  with  the  measures 


which  Napoleon  had  formed  with  the  view 
of  restoring  his  affairs,  so  sadly  compro- 
mised by  hb  failure  in  Russia;  that  the 
"  misty,  chilly,  and  insalubrious  "  weather 
of  Louisiana,  and  its  mud,  had  a  marked 
effect  on  Sir  Edward  Pakenham's  army, 
and  helped  us  to  victory  over  one  of  the 
finest  forces  ever  sent  by  Europe  to  the 
West ;  that  in  1828  the  Rusmans  lost  myr* 
iads  of  men  and  horses,  in  the  Danubian 
country  and  its  vicinity,  through  heavy 
rains  and  hard  frosts ;  that  the  November 
hurricane  of  1854  all  but  paralyzed  the 
allied  forces  in  the  Crimea ;  —  and  many 
similar  things  that  establish  the  helpless- 
ness of  men  in  arms  when  the  weather 
b  adverse  to  them.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  convince  even  the  most  skeptical 
that  our  Potomac  Army  did  not  stand 
alone  in  being  forced  to  stand  still  before 
the  dictation  of  the  elements.  Our  ar- 
mies«  indeed,  have  suffered  less  from  the 
weather  than  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  they  would  suffer,  having 
simply  been  delayed  at  some  points  by 
the  occurrence  of  winds  and  thaws ;  and 
over  all  such  obstacles  they  are  destined 
ultimately  to  triumph,  as  the  Union  it- 
self will  bid  defiance  to  what  Bacon  calk 
**  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time." 


LINES 

WRITTEN  UNDER  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THEODORE  WINTHROP. 

O  KNIGHTLY  soldicr  bravely  dead ! 
O  poet-soul  too  early  sped  I 
O  life  so  pure  1  O  life  so  brief  I 
Our  hearts  are  moved  with  deeper  grief, 
As,  dwelling  on  thy  gentle  face, 
Its  twilight  smile,  its  tender  grace, 
We  fill  the  shadowy  years  to  be 
With  what  had  been  thy  destiny. 
And  still,  aniid  onr  sorrow's  pain, 
We  feel  the  loss  is  yet  our  gain ; 
For  through  the  death  we  know  the  life, 
Its  gold  in  thought,  its  steel  in  strife,  — 
And  so  with  reverent  kiss  we  say 
Adieu !  O  Bayard  of  our  day  ! 
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Much  that  is  in  itself  undesirable  oc- 
curs in  obedience  to  a  general  law  which 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  of  infinite  ne- 
cessity and  benefit  It  is  not  desirable 
that  Tuppcr  and  Macaulay  should  be 
read  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  Wilkin- 
son only  by  tens.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
a  narrow,  selfish,  envious  Cecil,  who  could 
never  forgive  his  noblest  contemporaries 
for  failing  to  be  hunchbacks  like  himself, 
should  steer  England  all  his  life  as  it 
were  with  supreme  hand,  and  himself 
sail  on  the  topmost  tide  of  fortune;  while 
the  royal  head  of  Raleigh  goes  to  the 
block,  and  while  Bacon,  with  his  broad 
and  bountiful  nature,  —  Bacon,  one  of 
the  two  or  three  greatest  and  humanest 
statesmen  ever  born  to  England,  and  one 
of  the  friendliest  men  toward  mankind 
ever  born  into  the  world,  —  dies  in  priva- 
cy and  poverty,  bequeathing  his  memory 
**to  foreign  nations  and  the  next  ages." 
But  it  is  wholly  desirable  that  he  who 
would  consecrate  himself  to  excellence 
in  art  or  life  should  sometimes  be  com- 
pelled to  make  it  very  clear  to  himself 
whether  it  be  indeed  excellence  that  he 
covets,  or  only  plaudits  and  pounds  ster- 
ling. So  when  we  find  our  purest  wish- 
es perpetually  hindered,  not  only  in  the 
world  around  us,  but  even  in  our  own 
bosoms,  many  of  the  particular  facts  may 
indeed  merit  reproach,  but  the  general 
feet  merits,  on  the  contrary,  graititude  and 
gratulation.  For  were  our  best  wishes 
not,  nor  ever,  hindered,  sure  it  is  that  the 
still  better  ffrishcs  of  destiny  in  our  be- 
half would  be  hindered  yet  worse.  Sure 
it  is,  I  say,  that  Hindrance,  both  outward 
and  inward,  comes  to  us  not  through  any 
improvidence  or  defect  of  benignity  in 
Nature,  but  in  answer  to  our  need,  and 
as  part  of  the  best  bounty  which  enriches 
Oor  days.  And  to  make  this  indubitably 
clear,  let  us  hasten  to  meditate  that  simple 
and  central  law  which  governs  this  mat- 
ter and  at  the  same  time  many  others. 

And  the  law  is,  that  every  definite  ac- 


tion is  conditioned  upon  a  definite  resnt- 
ance,  and  is  impossible  without  it  We 
walk  in  virtue  of  the  earth's  resistance  to 
the  foot,  and  are  unable  to  tread  the  ele- 
ments of  air  and  water  only  because  they 
are  too  complaisant,  and  deny  the  foot 
that  opposition  which  it  requires.  Pre- 
cisely that,  accordingly,  which  makes  the 
difficulty  of  an  action  may  at  the  sante 
time  make  its  possibility.  Why  is  flight 
difficult  ?  Because  the  weight  of  eveiy 
creature  draws  it  toward  the  earth.  But 
without  this  downward  proclivity,  the 
wing  of  the  bird  would  have  no  power 
upon  the  air.  Why  is  it  difficult  for  a 
solid  body  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
water  ?  Because  the  water  presses  pow- 
erfully upon  it,  and  at  every  inch  of 
progress  must  be  overcome  and  displaced. 
Tet  the  ship  is  able  to  float  only  in  virtue 
of  this  same  hindering  pressure,  and  with- 
out it  would  not  sail,  but  sink.  The  bird 
and  the  steamer,  moreover,— the  one  with 
its  wings  and  the  other  with  its  paddles, 

—  apply  themselves  to  this  hindrance  to 
progression  as  their  only  means  of  mak- 
ing progress ;  so  that,  were  not  their  mo- 
tion obstructed,  it  would  be  impossible. 

The  law  governs  not  actions  only,  but 
all  definite  effects  whatsoever.  If  the  lu- 
miniferous  ether  did  not  resist  the  sun's 
influence,  it  could  not  be  wrought  into 
those  undulations  wherein  light  consists; 
if  the  air  did  not  resist  the  vibrations  of 
a  resonant  object,  and  strive  to  preserve 
its  own  form,  the  sound-waves  could  not 
be  created  and  propagated :  if  the  tym- 
panum did  not  resist  these  waves,  it  would 
not  transmit  their  suggestion  to  the  brain ; 
if  any  given  object  does  not  resist  the 
sun's  ra}'s, —  in  other  words,  reflect  them, 

—  it  will  not  be  visible ;  neither  can  the 
eye  mediate  between  any  object  and  the 
brain  save  by  a  like  opposing  of  rays  on 
the  part  of  the  retina. 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied  ad 
ItbUum^  since  there  is  literally  no  excep- 
tion to  the  law.    Observe,  however,  what 
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the  law  by  namely,  that  some  resistance 
IB  indispensable,  —  by  no  means  that  this 
alone  is  so,  or  that  all  modes  and  kinds 
of  resistance  are  of  equal  service.  Re- 
sistance and  Affinity  concur  for  all  right 
effects ;  but  it  is  the  former  that,  in  some 
of  its  aspects,  is  much  accused  as  a  ca- 
lamity to  man  and  a  contumely  to  the 
universe ;  and  of  this,  therefore,  we  con- 
sider here. 

Not  all  kinds  of  resistance  are  alike 
serviceable;  yet  that  which  is  required 
may  not  always  consist  with  pleasure, 
nor  even  with  safety.  Our  most  custom- 
ary actions  are  rendered  possible  by  for- 
ces and  conditions  that  inflict  weariness  at 
times  upon  all,  and  cost  the  lives  of  many. 
Gravitation,  forcing  all  men  against  the 
earth's  surface  with  an  energy  measured 
by  their  weight  avoirdupois,  makes  loco- 
motion feasible  *,  but  by  the  same  attrac- 
tion it  may  draw  one  into  the  pit,  over 
the  precipice,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
What  multitudes  of  lives  does  it  yearly 
destroy !  Why  has  it  never  occurred  to 
some  ingenious  victim  of  a  sluggish  liver 
to  represent  Gravitation  as  a  murderous 
monster  revelling  in  blood  ?  Surely  there 
are  woful  considerations  here  that  might 
be  used  with  the  happiest  effect  to  en- 
hance the  sense  of  man's  misery,  and 
have  been  too  much  neglected  I 

Probably  there  are  few  children  to 
whom  the  fancy  has  not  occurred,  How 
convenient,  how  fine  were  it  to  weigh 
nothing  I  We  smile  at  the  little  wiseacres ; 
we  know  better.  How  much  better  do 
we  know?  That  ancient  lament,  that 
ever  iterated  accusation  of  the  world  be- 
cause it  opposes  a  certain  hindrance  to 
freedom,  love,  reason,  and  every  excel- 
lence which  the  imagination  of  man  can 
portray  and  his  heart  pursue,  —  what  is  it, 
in  the  final  analysis,  but  a  complaint  that 
we  cannot  walk  without  weight,  and  that 
therefore  climbing  is  climbing  ? 

Instead,  however,  of  turning  aside  to 
applications,  let  us  push  forward  the  cen- 
tred statement  in  the  interest  of  applica- 
tions to  be  made  by  every  reader  for 
himself,  —  since  he  says  too  much  who 
does  not  leave  much  more  unsaid.    Ob- 


serve, then,  that  objects  which  so  utterly 
submit  themselves  to  man  as  to  become 
testimonies  and  publications  of  his  inward 
conceptions  serve  even  these  most  exact- 
ing and  monarchical  purposes  only  by 
opposition  to  them,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  very  measure  of  that  oppo- 
sition. The  stone  which  the  sculptor 
carves  becomes  a  fit  vehicle  for  his 
thought  through  its  resistance  to  his 
chisel ;  it  sustains  the  impress  of  his  im- 
agination solely  through  its  unwillingness 
to  receive  the  same.  Not  chalk,  not  any 
loose  and  friable  material,  does  Phidias  or 
Michel  Angelo  choose,  but  ivory,  bronze, 
basalt,  marble.  It  is  quite  the  same  wheth- 
er we  seek  expression  or  uses.  The 
stream  must  be  dammed  before  it  will 
drive  wheels ;  the  steam  compressed  ere 
it  will  compel  the  piston.  In  fine.  Poten- 
tiality combines  with  Hindrance  to  consti- 
tute active  Power.  Man,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain instrumentalities  and  uses,  blends  his 
will  and  intelligence  with  a  force  that 
vigorously  seeks  to  pursue  its  own  sepa- 
rate free  course;  and  while  this  resists 
him,  it  becomes  his  servant 

But  why  not  look  at  this  fact  in  its 
largest  light  ?  For  do  we  not  here  touch 
upon  the  probable  reason  why  God  must, 
as  it  were,  be  offset  by  World,  Spirit  by 
Matter,  Soul  by  Body?  The  Maker 
must  needs,  if  it  be  lawful  so  to  speak, 
heap  up  in  the  balance  against  His  own 
pure,  eternal  freedom  these  numberless 
globes  of  cold,  inert  matter.  Matter  is,  -^ 
indeed,  movable  by  no  fine  persuasions : 
brutely  faithful  to  its  own  law,  it  cares  no 
more  for  .^Ischylus  than  for  the  tortoise 
that  breaks  his  crown ;  the  purpose  of  a 
cross  for  the  sweetest  saint.it  ser>*es  no 
less  willingly  than  any  other  purpose,  — 
.  stifily  holding  out  its  arms  there,  about 
its  own  wooden  business,  neither  more 
nor  less,  centred  utterly  upon  itsel£  But 
is  it  not  this  stolid  self-centration  which 
makes  it  needful  to  Divinity?  An  infi- 
nite energy  required  a  resisting  or  dog- 
gedly indifferent  material,  itself  quasi 
infinite,  to  take  the  impression  of  its  life, 
and  render  potentiality  into  power.  So 
by  the  encountering  of  body  with  soul  is 
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the  product,  man,  evolved.  Philosophers 
and  saints  have  perceived  that  the  spir- 
itual element  of  man  is  hampered  and 
hindered  by  his  physical  part :  have  they 
also  perceived  that  it  is  the  very  collis- 
ion between  these  which  strikes  out  the 
spark  of  thought  and  kindles  the  sense 
of  law  ?  As  the  tables  of  stone  to  the  fin- 
ger of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  so  is  the  firm 
marble  of  man's  material  nature  to  the 
recording  souL  But  even  Plato,  when  he 
arrives  at  these  provinces  of  thought,  be- 
gins to  limp  a  little,  and  to  go  upon  Egyp- 
tian crutches.  In  the  incomparable  apo- 
logues of  the  "  Phsedi-us "  be  represents 
our  inward  charioteer  as  driving  toward 
the  empyrean  two  steeds,  of  which  the 
one  b  virtuously  attracted  toward  heaven, 
while  the  other  is  viciously  drawn  to  the 
earth ;  but  he  countenances  the  inference 
that  the  earthward  proclivity  of  the  latter 
is  to  be  accounted  pure  misfortune.  But 
to  the  universe  there  is  neither  fortune 
nor  misfortune ;  there  is  only  the  reaper, 
Destiny,  and  hb  perpetual  harvest  All 
that  occurs  on  a  universal  scale  lies  in 
the  line  of  a  pure  success.  Nor  can  the 
oniverse  attain  any  success  by  pushing 
past  man  and  leaving  him  aside.  That 
were  like  the  prosperity  of  a  father  who 
should  enrich  himself  by  disinheriting 
his  only  son. 

Principles  necessary  to  all  action  must 
of  course  appear  in  moral  action.  The 
moral  imagination,  which  pioneers  and 
produces  inward  advangement,  works  un- 
der the  same  conditions  with  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  artist,  and  must  needs  have 
somewhat  to  work  upon,  Man  is  both 
scuIptor,and  quarry,  —  and  a  great  noise 
and  dust  of  chiselling  is  there  some- 
times in  his  bosom.  If,  therefore,  we 
find  in  him  somewhat  which  does  not 
immediately  and  actively  sympathize  with 
his  moral  nature,  let  us  not  fancy  this 
element  equally  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  pure  destiny.  The  impulsion  and  the 
resistance  are  alike  included  in  the  de- 
sign of  our  being.  Hunger  —  to  illus- 
trate —  respects  food,  food  only.  It  asks 
leave  to  be  hunger  neither  of  your  con- 
science, your  sense  of  personid  digaity, 
YOL.  IX.  89 


nor  indeed  of  your  humanity  in  any 
form;  but  exists  by  its  own  permission, 
and  pushes  with  brute  directness  toward 
its  own  ends.  True,  the  soul  may  at 
last  so  far  prevail  as  to  make  itself  felt 
even  in  the  stomach ;  and  the  true  gentle- 
man could  as  soon  relish  a  lunch  of  por- 
cupines' quills  as  a  dinner  basely  obtained, 
though  it  were  of  nightingales'  tongues. 
But  this  is  sheer  conquest  on  the  part  of 
the  soul,  not  any  properly  gastric  inspira- 
tion at  all;  and  it  is  in  furnishing  oppor- 
tunity for  precisely  such  conquest  that  the 
lower  nature  becomes  a  stairway  of  as- 
cent for  the  souL 

And  now,  if  in  the  relations  between 
every  manly  spirit  and  the  world  around 
him  we  discover  the  same  fact,  are  we 
not  by  this  time  prepared  to  contemplate 
it  altogether  with  dry  eyes  ?  What  if  it  bo 
true,  that  in  trade,  in  politics,  in  society,  all 
tends  to  low  levels  ?  What  if  disadvan- 
tages are  to  be  suffered  by  the  grocer 
who  will  not  sell  adulterated  food,  by  the 
politician  who  will  not  palter,  by  the  di- 
plomatist who  is  ashamed  to  lie  ?  For  this 
means  only  that  no  one  can  be  honest 
otherwise  than  by  a  productive  energy 
of  honesty  in  his  own  bosom.  In  other 
words,  —  a  man  reaches  the  true  welfare 
of  a  human  soul  only  when  his  bosom  is 
a  generative  centre  and  source  of  noble 
principles;  and  therefore,  in  pure,  wise 
kindness  to  man,  the  world  is  so  arranged 
that  there  shall  be  perpetual  need  of  this 
access  and  reinforcement  of  principle. 
Society,  the  State,  and  every  institution, 
grow  lean  the  moment  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  this  divine  fruitfnlness  of  man's 
heart,  because  only  in  virtue  of  bearing 
such  fruit  is  man  worthy  of  his  name. 
Honor  and  honesty  are  constantly  con- 
sumed between  men,  that  they  may  be 
forever  newly  demanded  in  them. 

We  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves 
that  the  aim  of  the  universe  is  a  person- 
ality. As  the  terrestrial  globe  through 
so  many  patient  aeons  climbed  toward 
the  production  of  a  human  body,  that 
by  this  all-comprehending,  perfect  sym- 
bol it  might  enter  into  final  union  with 
Spirit,  so  do  the  uses  of  the  world  stilL 
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forever  ascend  toward  man,  and  seek  a 
continual  realisation  of  that  ancient  wish. 
When,  therefore,  Time  shall  come  to  his 
great  audit  with  Eternity,  persons  alone 
will  be  passed  io  his  credit  '*  So  many 
wise  and  wealthy  souls,"  —  that  is  what 
the  sun  and  his  household  will  have  come 
to.  The  use  of  the  world  is  not  found 
in  societies  faultlessly  mechanized;  for 
societies  are  themselves  but  uses  and 
means.  They  are  the  soil  in  which  pei^ 
^  sons  grow;  and  I  no  more  undervalue 
them  than  the  husbandman  despises  his 
fertile  acres  because  it  is  not  earth,  but 
the  wheat  that  grows  from  it,  which 
comes  to  his  table.  Society  is  the  cul- 
mination of  all  'Uses  and  delights ;  per- 
sons, of  all  results.  And  societies  answer 
their  ends  when  they  afford  two  things : 
first,  a  need  for  energy  of  eye  and  heart, 
of  noble  human  vigor ;  and  secondly,  a 
generous  appreciation  of  high  qualities, 
when  these  may  appear.  The  latter  is, 
indeed,  indispensable ;  and  whenever  no- 
ble manhood  ceases  to  be  recognized  in 
a  nation,  the  days  of  that  nation  are 
numbered.  But  the  need  is  also  neces- 
8ar}\  Society  must  be  a  consumer  of  vir- 
tue, if  individual  souls  are  to  be  produ- 
cers of  it.  The  law  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply has  its  applications  here  also.  New 
waters  must  forever  flow  from  the  foun- 
tain-heads of  our  true  life,  if  the  mill- 
wheel  of  the  world  is  to  continue  turn- 
ing; and  this  not  because  the  supernal 
powers  so  greatly  cared  to  get  com 
ground,  but  because  the  Highest  would 
have  rivers  of  His  influence  forever  flow- 
ing, and  would  call  them  men.  There- 
fore it  is  that  satirists  who  paint  in  high 
•  colors  the  resistances,  but  have  no  per- 
ception of  the  law  of  conversion  into 
opposites,  which  is  the  grand  trick  of 
Nature,  —  these  pleasant  gentlemen  are 
themselves  a  part  of  the  folly  at  which 
they  mock. 

As  a  man  among  men,  so  is  a  nation 
among  nations.  Very  freely  I  acknowl- 
edge that  any  nation,  by  proposing  to  it- 
self large  and  liberal  aims,  plucks  itself  in- 
numerable envies  and  hatreds  from  with- 
out, and  confers  new  power  for  mischief 


upon  all  blindness  and  savagery'  that  ex- 
ist within  it.  But  what  does  this  sig- 
nify ?  Simply  that  no  nation  can  be 
free  longer  than  it  nobly  loves  freedom ; 
that  none  can  be  great  in  its  national  por- 
poses  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  in  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens.  Freedom  must  be 
perpetually  won,  or  it  must  be  lost ;  and 
this  because  the  sagacious  Manager  of 
the  world  will  not  let  us  off  from  the  dis- 
ciplines that  should  make  us  men.  The 
material  of  the  artist  is  passive,  and  may 
be  either  awakened  from  its  ancient  rest 
or  suffered  to  sleep  on ;  but  that  marble 
from  which  the  perfections  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  wrought  quits  the 
quarry  to  meet  us,  and  converts  us  to 
stone,  if  we  do  not  rather  transform  that 
io  life  and  beauty.  Hostile,  predatory, 
it  rushes  upon  us ;  and  we,  cutting  at  it 
in  brave  self-defence,  hew  it  above  our 
hope  into  shapes  of  celestial  and  immor- 
tal comeliness.  So  that  angels  are  bom, 
as  it  were,  from  the  noble  fears  of  man, 
■ — from  an  heroic  fear  in  man's  heart 
that  he  shall  fall  away  from  the  privilege 
of  humanity,  and  falsify  the  divine  vati- 
cination of  his  soul. 

Hence  follows  the  fine  result,  that  in 
life  to  hold  your  own  is  to  make  advance. 
Destiny  comes  to  us,  like  the  children  in 
their  play,  saying,  "  Hold  fast  all  I  give 
you  *• ;  and  while  we  nobly  detain  it,  the 
penny  changes  between  our  palms  to  the 
wealth  of  cities  and  kingdoms.  The 
barge  of  blessing,  freighted  for  us  by 
unspeakable  hands,  comes  floating  down 
from  the  head -waters  of  that  stream 
whereon  we  also  are  afloat ;  and  to  meet 
it  we  have  only  to  wait  for  it,  not  our- 
selves ebbing  away,  but  loyally  stemming 
the  tide.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
alleges,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  no  supreme  effort  of  genius ; 
but  events  now  passing  are  teaching  ua 
that  every  day  of  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of 
it  lends  it  new  preciousness ;  and  that  an 
adherence  to  it,  not  petty  and  literal,  but 
at  once  large  and  indomitable,  might  al- 
most make  it  a  charter  of  new  sanctities 
both  of  law  and  liberty  for  the  human 
race. 
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^HU8  far,  the  struggles  of  the  irorid 
haV  developed  Us  statesmanship  afler 
three  leading  types. 

First  of  these  is  that  based  on  faith  in 
some  great  militant  principle.  Strong 
among  statesmen  of  this  type,  in  this  time,^ 
stand  Cavour,  with  his  faith  in  constitu- 
tional liberty,  —  Cobden,  with  his  faith  in 
fipeedom  of  trade, —  the  third  Napoleon, 
iritii  his  faiith  that  the  world  moves,  and 
that  a  successful  policy  must  keep  the 
world's  pace. 

The  second  style  of  statesmanship  is 
seen  in  the  reorganization  of  old  States 
to  fit  new  times.  In  this  the  chiefs  are 
such  men  as  Cranmer  and  Turgot 

But  there  is  a  third  cl|^  of  statesmen 
sometimes  doing  more  brilliant  work  than 
either  of  the  others.  These  are  they  who 
serve  a  State  in  times  of  dire  chaos,  —  in 
times  when  a  nation  is  by  no  means  ripe 
for  revolution,  but  only  stung  by  des- 
perate revolt:  these  are  they  who  are 
quick  enough  and  firm  enough  to  bind 
all  the  good  forces  of  the  State  into  one 
g)smic_force,  therewith  to  compress  or 
orusii  all  chaotic  forces:  these  are  they 
who  throttle  treason  and  stab  rebellion, 
—  who  fear  not,  when  defeat  must  send 
down  misery  through  ages,  to  insure  vic- 
'  tory  by  using  weapons  of  the  hottest  and 
diarpest  Theirs,  then,  is  a  statesman- 
ship which  it  may  be  well  for  the  leading 
>  men  of  this  land  and  time  to  be  looking 
at  and  thinking  of,  and  its  representative 
man  shall  be  Richelieu. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  nation  plunge 
more  suddenly  from  the  height  of  pros- 
perity into  the  depth  of  misery  than  did 
France  on  that  fourteenth  of  May,  1610, 
when  Henry  IV.  fell  dead  by  the  dagger 
of  Bavidllao.  All  earnest  men,  in  a  mo- 
ment, saw  the  abyss  yawning,  —  felt  the 
State  sinking,  —  felt  themselves  sinking 
with  it.  And  they  did  what,  in  such  a 
time,  men  always  do:  first  all  shrieked, 
then  every  man  clutched  at  the  means  of 
safety  nearest  him.  Sully  rode  through  the 


streets  of  Paris  with  big  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,— strong  men  whose  hearts 
had  been  toughened  and  crusted  in  the 
dreadful  religious  wars  sobbed  like  chil- 
dren,— all  the  populace  swarmed  abroad 
bewildered,— many  swooned,— some  Went 
mad.    BJMps  the  first  phase  of  feeling. 

The^^Ee  a  second  phase  yet  more 
terrib^^Kpr  now  burst  forth  that  old 
whirl^^^Bf  anarchy  and  bigotry  and 
selfishoi^and  terror  which  Henry  had 
curbed  during  twenty  years.  All  earnest 
men  felt  bound  to  protect  themselves, 
and  seized  the  nearest  means  of  defence. 
Sully  shut  himself  up  in  the  BasUlle,  and 
sent  orders  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Doke 
of  Rohan,  to  bring  in  six  thousand  sol- 
diers to  protect  ihe  Protestants.  All  un- 
eamest  men,  especially  the  great  nobles, 
rushed  to  the  Court,  determined,  now 
that  the  only  guardians  of  the  State  were 
a  weak-minded  woman  and  a  weak-bod- 
ied child,  to  dip  deep  into  the  treas- 
ury which  Henry  had  filled  to  develop 
the  nation,  and  to  wrench  away  the  pow- 
er which  he  had  built  to  guard  the  na- 
tion. 

In  order  to  make  ready  for  this  grasp 
at  the  State  treasure  and  power  by  the 
nobles,  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  from  the 
corpse  of  the  King,  by  whose  side  he  was 
sitting  when  Ravaillac  struck  him,  strides 
into  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  orders 
it  to  declare  the  late  Queen,  Mary  of  ^ 
Medici,  Regent ;  and  when  this  Parisian 
court,  knowing  full  well  that  it  had  no 
right  to  confer  the  regency,  hesitated,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  declared, 
that,  unless  they  did  his  bidding  at  once, 
his  sword  should  be  drawn  from  its  scab- 
bard. This  threat  did  its  work.  Within 
three  hours  afler  the  King's  death,  the 
Paris  Parliament,  which  had  no  right  to 
give  it,  bestowed  the  regency  on  a  wom- 
an who  had  no  capacity  to  take  it. 

At  first  things  seemed  to  brighten  a  lit- 
tle. The  Queen-Regent  sent  such  urgent 
messages  to  Sully  that  he  left  his  strong- 
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hold  of  the  Bastille  and  went  to  the  pal- 
ace. She  declared  to  him,  before  the 
assembled  Court,  that  he  must  govera 
France  still.  With  tears  she  gave  the 
young  King  into  his  arms,  telling  Louis 
that  Sully  was  his  father's  best  friend,  and 
bidding  him  pray  the  old  statesman  to 
serve  the  State  yet  longer. 

But  soon  this  good  scene  changed.  Ma- 
ry liad  a  foster>sister,  Lieon^ra  Galligai, 
and  Leonora  was  married 
adventurer,  Concini.  Th 
poor  couple,  worthless  and  s) 
only  stock  in  trade  LeonoraV 
uing ;  but  this  stock  soon  cai 
vast  account,  for  thereby  she  soon  man- 
aged to  bind  and  rule  the  Queen-Begent, 
—  managed  to  drive  Sully  into  retire- 
ment in  less  than  a  year,  —  managed  to 
make  herself  and  her  husband  the  great 
dispensers  at  Court  of  place  and  pelf. 
Penniless  though  Concini  had  been,  he 
was  in  a  few  months  able  to  buy  the 
Marquisate  of  Ancre,  which  cost  him 
nearly  half  a  million  livres,  —  and,  soon 
afler,  the  post  of  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and  that  cost  him  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  —  and,  soon  after 
that,  a  multitude  of  broad  estates  and  high 
offices  at  immense  prices.  Leonora,  also, 
was  not  idle,  and  among  her  many  gains 
was  a  bribe  of  three  hundred  thousand 
livres  to  screen  certiun  financiers  under 
trial  for  fraud. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  the  great  nobles. 
For  ages  the  nobility  of  France  had  been 
the  worst  among  her  many  afflictions. 
,  From  age  to  age  attempts  had  been  made 
to  curb  them.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
Charles  VII.  had  done  much  to  under- 
mine their  power,  and  Louis  XL  had  done 
much  to  crush  it  But  strong  as  was  the 
policy  of  Charles,  and  cunning  as  was  the 
policy  of  Louis,  they  had  made  one  omis- 
sion, and  that  omission  lefl  France,  though 
advanced,  miserable.  For  these  monarchs 
had  not  cut  the  root  of  the  eviL  The 
French  nobility  continued  practically  a 
serf-holding  nobility. 


of  curses  over  every  arm  of  the  French 
government,   over    every    acre    of  the 
French  soil,  and,  worst  of  all,  over  the     * 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  French  people.  > 
Enterprise  was  deadened ;  invention  cm>- 
pled.    Honesty  was  nothing;  honoreV^ 
erything.    Life  was  of  little  value.    La- 
bor was  the  badge  of  servility ;  laziness  . 
the  very  badge  and  passport  of  gentil-     ^ 
ity.    The  serf-owning  spirit  was  an  iron 
wall  between  noble  and  not-noble, — the    ^ 
only  unyielding  wall  between  France  and 
prosperous  peace. 

But  the  serf-owning  spirit  begat  another 
evil  far  more  terrible :  it  begat  a  substitute 
for  patriotism,— a  substitute  which  crash- 
ed out  patriotism  just  at  the  yery  emer- 
gencies when  patriotism  was  most  need- 
ed. For  the  first  question  which  in  any 
State  emergency  sprang  into  the  mind  of 
a  French  noble^was  not, — How  does  this 
afiect  the  welfiu^  of  the  nation  f  but, — 
How  does  this  afiect  the  position  of  my  or* 
"der  f  The  serf-owning  spirit  developed  in 
the  French  aristocracy  an  instinct  which 
led  them  in  national  troubles  to  guard  the 
serf-owning  class  first  and  the  nation  af* 
terward,  and  to  acknowledge  fealty  to 
the  serf-owning  interest  first  and  to  the 
national  interest  afterward.  i^ 

So  it  proved  in  that  emex^ency  at  the 
death  of  Henry.  Listead  of  planting 
themselves  as  a  firm  bulwark  between 
the  State  and  harm,  the  Duke  of  £pez^^ 
non,  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  the  Count  of. 
Soissons,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Duke 
of  Bouillon,  and^nany  others^  wheedled* 
or  threatened  the  Queen  ^into  granting  • 
pensions  of  such  immense  amount  tha^ 
the  great  treasury  filled  by*  Henry  an^ 
Sully  with  such  noble  sacrifices,' and  to 
such  noble  ends,  was  soon  nearly  empty.*  '^ 

But  as  soon  as  the  treasury  began  td 
run  low  the  nobles  began  a  worse  virork.' 
Mary  had  thought  to  buy  their  loyalty ; 
but  when  they  had  gained  such  treasures, 
their  ideas  mounted  higher.  A  saving 
of  one  among  them  became  their  formu- 

— ^ J.  la,  and  became  noted:  —  "The  day  ofj' 

Despite,  thenythe  curb  put  upon  many     Kings  is  past;  now  is  come  the  day  of^ 
old  pretensions  ofthe  nobles,  the  serf-own-     the  Grandees."  * 

ing  spirit  continued  to  spread  a  net-work        Every  great  noble  now  tried  to  grasp  v 
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some  strong  fortress  or  rich  city.  One 
fact  T?ill  show  the  spirit  oniIS£y.  The 
Dake  of  Epemon  had  served  Henry  as 
Governor  of  Metz,  and  Metz  was  the 
most  important  fortified  town  in  France ; 
therefore  Henry,  while  allowing  IKEpep- 
Don  the  honor  of  the  Governorship,  had 
always  kept  a  Royal  Lieutenant  in  the 
citadel,  who  corresponded  directly  with 
the  Ministry.  But,  on  the  very  day  of 
the  King's  death,  D'Epernon  despatched 
commands  to  his  own  creatures  at  Metz 
to  seize  the  citadel,  and  to  hold  it  for 
him  against  all  other  orders. 

But  at  last  even  Mary  had  to  refuso 
to  lavish  more  of  the  national  treasure 
.  and  to  shred  more  of  the  national  territo- 
ry among  these  magnates.    Then  came 
their  rebellion. 

Immediately  Cond^  and  several  great 
nobles  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing 
the  tyranny  and  extravagance  of  the 
Court,  —  calling  on  the  Catholics  to  rise 
against  the  Regent  in  behalf  oftheir  relig- 
ion,—  calling  on  the  Protestants  to  rise  in 
behalf  of  theirs, — summoning  the  whole 
people  to  rise  agjunst  the  waste  W  their 
State  treasure.  ^ 

It  was  all  a  glorious  joke.  To  call  on 
the  Protestants  was  wondrous  impudebce, 
for  Cond^  had  lefl  their  faith,  and  had 
persecuted  them;  to  call  on  the  Catho- 
lics was  not  less  impudent,  for  he  had 
betrayed  their  cause  scores  of  times ;  but 
to  call  on  the  whole  people  to  rise  in,' 
defence  of  their  treasury  was  impudencd 
sublime,  for  no  man  had  besieged  thei 
treasury  moro  persistently,  no  man  haj 
dipped  into  it  more  deeply,  than  Cond^ 
himself. 

The  people  saw  this  and  would  not 
1  stir.  Cond^  could  rally  only  a  few  great 
nobles  and  their  retainers,  and  therefore, 
as  a  last  tremendous  blow  at  the  Court, 
he  and  his  followers  raised  the  cry  that 
the  Regent  must  convoke  the  States-Gren- 
eral. 

Any  who  have  read  much  in  the  histo- 
ry of  France,  and  especially  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  French  Revolution,  know,  in 
part,  how  terrible  this  cry  was.  By  the 
Court,  and  by  the  gi%at  privileged  classes 


of  France,  this  great  assembly  of  the  threls 
estates  of  the  realm  was  looked  upon  as  . 
the  last  resort  amid  direst  calamities. 
For  at  its  summons  came  stalking  fortU 
from  the  foul  past  the  long  train  of  Ti- 
tanic abuses  and  Satanic  wrongs;  then 
came  surging  up  from  the  seething  pres- 
ent the  great  hoarse  cry  of  the  people ; 
then  loomed  up,  dim  in  the  distance,  vast 
shadowy  ideas  of  new  truth  and  new 
right;  and  at  the  bare  hint  of  these,  all 
that  was  ph)ud  in  France  trembled. 

This  try  for  the  States-General,  then, 
broughffthe  Regent  to  terms  at  once,  and, 
instead  of  acting  vigorously,  she  betook 
herself  to  her  old  vicious  fashion  of  com- 
promising, —  buying  off  the  rebels  at  pri- 
ces moro  enormous  than  ever.  By  her 
treaty  of  Sainte-M^nehould,  Condd  re- 
ceived half  a  million  of  livres,  and  hi| 
.  followers  received  payments  proportionr* 
ate  to  the  evil  they  had  done.  I 

But  this  compromise  succeeded  no  bet- 
ter than  previous  compromises.  Even  if 
the  nobles  had  wished  to  remain  quiet, 
they  could  not  Their  lordship  over  a 
servile  class  made  them  independent  of 
all  ordinary  labor  and  of  all  care  arising 
from  labor ;  some  exereise  of  mind  and 
body  they  must  have;  Condd  soon  took 
this  needed  exercise  by  attempting  to 
seize  the  city  of  Poitiers,  and,  when  the 
burgesses  were  too  strong  for  him,  by 
ravaging  the  neighboring  country.  The 
other  nobles  broke  the  compromise  in 
ways  wonderfully  numerous  and  ingen- 
ious. France  was  again  filled  with  mis- 
ery. 

Dull  as  Regent  Mary  was,  she  now 
saw  that  she  must  call  that  dreaded 
States-General,  or  lose  not  only  the  no- 
bles, but  the  people:  undecided  as  she 
was,  she  soon  saw  that  she  must  do  it  at 
once,  —  that,  if  she  delayed  it,  her  great 
nobles  would  raise  the  cry  for  it,  again 
and  again,  just  as  oflen  as  they  wished  to 
extort  office  or  money.  Accordingly,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  1614,  she  sum- 
moned the  deputies  of  the  three  estates 
to  Paris,  and  then  the  storm  set  in. 

Each  of  the  three  orders  presented  its 
"portfolio  of  grievances"  and  its  pro- 
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gramme  of  reforms.  It  might  seem,  to 
one  who  has  not  noted  elosely  the  spirit 
which  serf-mastering  thrusts  into  a  man, 
that  the  nobles  would  appear  in  the 
States-Greneral  not  to  make  complaints, 
but  to  answer  complaints.  So  it  was  not. 
The  noble  order,  with  due  form,  entered 
complaint  that  theirs  was  the  injured  or- 
der. They  asked  relief  from  familiari- 
ties and  assumptions  of  equality  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Said  the  Baron  de. 
S^nee^,  "  It  is  a  great  piece  of  insolence 
to  pretend  to  establish  any  sort  of  equali- 
ty between  the  people  and  the  nobility  " : 
other  nobles  declared,  **  There  is  between 
them  and  us  as  much  difference  as  be- 
tween master  and  lackey." 

To  match  these  complaints  and  theories, 
the  nobles  made  demands,  —  demands 
that  commoners  should  not  be  allowed 
to  keep  fire-arms,  —  nor  to  possess  dogs, 
unless  the  dogs  were  hamstrung,  ~  nor 
to  clothe  themselves  like  the  nobles, — nor 
to  clothe  their  wives  like  the  wives  of  no- 
bles, —  nor  to  wear  velvet  or  satin  under 
a  penalty  of  five  thousand  livres.  And, 
preposterous  as  such  claims  may  seem  to 
us,  they  carried  them  into  practice.  A 
deputy  of  the  Third  Estate  having  been 
severely  beaten  by  a  noble,  his  demands 
for  redress  were  treated  as  absurd.  One 
of  the  orators  of  the  lower  order  having 
spoken  of  the  French  as  forming  one 
great  family  in  which  the  nobles  were 
the  elder  brothers  and  the  commoners 
the  younger,  the  nobles  made  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  King,  charging  the  Third 
Estate  with  insolence  insufferable. 

Next  came  the  complaints  and  demands 
of  the  clergy.  They  insisted  on  the  adop-* 
tion  in  France  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 

But  far  stronger  than  these  came  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

First  spoke  Montaigne,  denouncing  th^ 
grasping  spirit  of  the  nobles.  Then  spok^ 
Savaron,  stinging  them  with  sarcasm,  tor- 
turing them  with  rhetoric,  crushing  them 
with  statements  of  facts. 

But  chief  among  the  speakers  was  the' 
President  of  the  Third  Estate,  Robert 


Miron,  Provost  of  the  Merchants  of  Paris. 
His  spe^lffTEough  spoken  across  the  great 
abyss  of  time  and  space  and  thought  and 
custom  which  separates  him  from  us,  warms 
a  true  man's  heart  even  now.  With  touch* 
ing  fidelity  he  pictured  the  sad  life  of  the 
lower  orders, —  their  thankless  toil,  their 
constant  misery ;  then,  with  a  sturdiness 
which  awes  us,  he  arraigned,  first,  royal- 
ty for  its  crushing  taxation,  —  next,  th^ 
whole  upper  class  for  its  oppressions,-^ 
and  then,  daring  death,  he  thus  launched 
into  popular  thought  an  idea :  — 

"  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  that 
the  people  are  able  to  answer  so  many 
demands.  On  the  labor  of  their  hands 
depends  the  maintenance  of  Your  Maj- 
esty, of  the  clergy,  of  the  nobility,  of  the 
commons.  What  without  their  exertions 
would  be  the  value  of  the  tithes  and  great 
possessions  of  the  Church,  of  the  splen- 
did estates  of  the  nobility,  or  of  our  own 
house  -  rents  and  inheritances  ?  With 
their  bones  searcely  skinned  over,  your 
wretched  people  present  themselves  be- 
fore you,  beaten  down  and  helpless,  with 
the  aspect  rather  of  death  itself  than  of 
living  men,  imploring  your  succor  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  has  appointed  you  to 
reign  over  them, —  who  made  you  a  maUi 
that  you  might  be  merciful  to  other  men^ 
—  and  who  made  you  the  father  of  your 
subjects,  that  you  might  be  compassionate 
to  these  your  helpless  children.  If  Your 
Majesty  shall  not  take  means  for  that  end, 
I  fear  lest  despair  should  teach  the  suffer^ 
ers  that  a  soldier  is,  after  ally  nothing  more 
than  a  peasant  bearing  arms;  and  lest, 
when  the  vine-dresser  shall  have  taken  up 
his  arquebuse^  he  should  cease  to  become 
an  anvil  only  thai  he  may  become  a  hamr 
mer," 

Afler  this  the  Third  Estate  demanded 
the  convocation  of  a  general  assembly  ev- 
ery ten  years,  a  more  just  distribution  of 
taxes,  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  the 
suppression  of  interior  custom-houses,  the 
abolition  of  sundry  sinecures  held  by  no- 
bles, the  forbidding  to  leading  nobles  of 
unauthorized  levies  of  soldiery,  some  stip- 
ulations regarding  the  working  clergy, 
and  the  non-residence  of  bishops ;  and  > 
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in  the  midst  of  all  these  demands,  as  a 
golden  grain  amid  husks,  thej  placed 
a  demand  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs. 

But  these  demands  were  sneered  at. 
The  idea  of  the  natural  equality  in  rights 
of  all  men, — the  idea  of  the  personal 
worth  of  every  man, — the  idea  that  rough- 
clad  workers  have  prerogatives  which  can 
be  whipped  out  by  no  smooth-clad  idlers, 
—  these  ideas  were  as  far  beyond  serf- 
owners  of  those  days  as  they  are  beyond 
slave-owners  of  these  days.  Nothing  was 
done.  Augustin  Thierry  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  clergy  were  will- 
ing to  yield  something.  The  nobles  would 
yield  nothing.  The  different  orders  quar- 
relled until  one  March  morning  in  1615, 
when,  on  going  to  their  hall,  they  were 
barred  out  and  told  that  the  workmen 
were  fitting  the  place  for  a  Court  ball. 
And  so  the  deputies  separated, — to  al^ 
appearance  no  new  work  done,  no  new 
ideas  enforced,  no  strong  men  set  loose. 

So  it  was  in  seeming,  —  so  it  was  not 
in  reality.  Something  had  been  done* 
That  assembly  planted  ideas  in  the  French 
mind  which  struck  more  and  more  deep- 
ly, and  spread  more  and  more  widely, 
until,  after  a  century  and  a  half,  the  Third 
Estate  met  again  and  refused  to  present 
petitions  kneeling, — and  when  king  and 
nobles  put  on  their  hats,  the  conunons  put 
CO  theirs, —  and  when  that  old  brilliant 
stroke  was  again  made,  and  the  hall  was 
closed  and  filled  with  busy  carpenterti 
and  upholsterers,  the  deputies  of  the  peo^ 
pie  swore  that  great  tennis-court  oatU 
which  blasted  French  tyranny.^ 

But  something  great  was  done  imme' 
diately;  to  that  suffering  nation  a  great 
man  was  revealed.  For,  when  the  clergy 
pressed  their  requests,  they  chose  as  their 
orator  a  young  man  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  the  Bishop  of  Lu9on,  Ab- 

MAXD   JkAN    DU    PlKSSIS    PF    R'fiTTV^ 


He  spoke  well.  His  thoughts  were 
clear,  his  words  pointed,  bis  bearing  firm. 
He  had  been  bred  a  soldier,  and  so  had 
strengthened  his  will ;  afterwards  he  had 
befln  made  a  scholar,  and  so  had  strength- 


ened hb  mind.  He  grappled  with  the 
problems  given  him  in  that  stormy  as- 
sembly with  such  force  that  he  seemed 
about  to  do  something;  but  just  then 
came  that  day  of  the  Court  ball,  and 
Richelieu  turned  away  like  the  rest 

But  men  had  seen  him  and  heard  him. 
Forget  him  they  could  not  From  that 
tremendous  farce,  then,  France  had  gain- 
ed directly  one  thing  at  least,  and  that 
was  a  sight  at  Richelieu. 

The  year  after  the  States-General  wore 
away  in  the  old  vile  fashion.  Cond^  re- 
volted again,  and  this  time  he  managed 
to  scare  the  Protestants  into  revolt  with 
him.  The  daring  of  the  nobles  was  great- 
er than  ever.  They  even  attacked  the 
young  King's  train  as  he  journeyed  to 
Bordeaux,  and  another  compromise  had 
to  be  wearily  built  in  the  Treaty  of  Lou- 
dun.  By  this,Condd  was  again  bought 
off,  —  but  this  time  only  by  a  bribe  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  livres.  The  other 
nobles  were  also  paid  enormously,  and, 
on  making  a  reckoning,  it  was  found  that 
this  compromise  had  cost  the  King  four 
millions,  and  the  country  twenty  millions. 
The  nation  had  also  to  give  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobles  some  of  its  richest 
cities  and  strongest  fortresses. 

Immediately  after  this  compromise, 
Cond^  returned  to  Paris,  loud,  strong, 
jubilant,  defiant,  bearing  himself  like  a 
king.  Soon  he  and  his  revolted  again ; 
but  just  at  that  moment  Concini  happen- 
ed to  remember  Richelieu.  The  young 
bishop  was  called  and  set  at  work. 

Richelieu  grasped  the  rebellion  at 
once.  In  broad  daylight  he  seized  Con- 
d^  and  shut  him  up  in  the  Bastille ;  other 
noble  leaders  he  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  degraded  them  ;  he  set  forth  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  the  nobles  in  a  man- 
ifesto which  stung  their  cause  to  death  in 
a  moment ;  he  published  his  policy  in  a 
proclamation  whioh  ran  through  France 
like  fire,  warming  all  hearts  of  patriots, 
withering  all  hearts  of  rebels;  he  sent 
out  three  great  armies:  one  northward 
\o  grasp  Picardy,  one  eastward  to  grasp 
Champagne,  one  southward  to  grasp  Ber- 
ri.    lliere  is  a  man  who  can  do  somo- 
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thing !    The  nobles  yield  in  a  moment : 
they  must  yield. 

But,  just  at  this  moment,  when  a  bet- 
ter day  seemed  to  dawn,  came  an  event 
which  threw  France  back  into  anarchy, 
and  Richelieu  out  into  the  world  again. 

The  young  King,  Louis  XIII.,  was  now 
sixteen  years  old.  His  mother  the  Re- 
gent and  her  favorite  Concini  had  care- 
fully kept  him  down.  Under  their  treat- 
ment he  had  grown  morose  and  seeming- 
ly stupid ;  but  he  had  wit  enough  to  un- 
derstand the  policy  of  his  mother  and 
Concini,  and  strength  enough  to  hate 
them  for  it. 

The  only  human  being  to  whom  Louis 
showed  any  love  was  a  young  falconer, 
Albert  de  Luynes, — and  with  De  Luynes 
he  conspired  against  his  mother's  power 
and  her  favorite's  life.  On  an  April 
morning,  1617,  the  King  and  De  Luynes 
sent  a  party  of  chosen  men  to  seize  Con- 
cini. They  met  him  at  the  gate  of  the 
Louvre.  As  usual,  he  is  bird-like  in  his 
utterance,  snake -like  in  his  bearing. 
They  order  him  to  surrender ;  he  chirps 
forth  his  surprise,  —  and  they  blow  out 
bis  brains.  Louis,  understanding  the 
noise,  puts  on  his  sword,  ap[>ear8  on  the 
balcony  of  the  palace,  is  saluted  with 
hurrahs,  and  becomes  master  of  his  king- 
dom. 

Straightway  measures  are  taken  against 
all  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  Regen- 
cy. Concini's  wife,  the  favorite  Leonora, 
is  burned  as  a  witch,  —  Regent  Mary  is 
sent  to  Blois,  —  Richelieu  is  banished  to 
his  bishopric. 

And  now  matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  King  Louis  was  no  stronger 
than  Regent  Mary  had  been,  —  King's 
favorite  Luynes  was  no  better  than  Re* 
gent's  favorite  Concini  had  been.  The 
nobles  rebelled  agamSt  the  new  rule,  as 
they  had  rebelled  against  the  old.  The 
King  went  through  the  same  old  extor- 
tions and  humiliations. 

Then  came  also  to  full  development 
yet  another  vast  evil.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  after  Henry's  assassination,  th^ 
Protestants,  in  terror  of  their  enemies, 
now  that  Henry  was  gone  and  the  Span- 


iards seemed  to  grow  in  favor,  formed 
themselves  into  a  great  republican  lei^e, 
—  a  State  within  the  State,  —  regularly 
oi^ganized  in  peace  for  political  effort,  and 
in  war  for  military  effort,  —  with  a  Prot- 
estant clerical  caste  which  ruled  always 
with  pride,  and  often  with  menace. 

Against  such  a  theocratic  republic  war  r 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  in  1617 
the  struggle  began.  Army  was  pitted 
against  army,  —  Protestant  Duke  of  Ro- 
han against  Catholic  Duke  of  Lu^-nes. 
Meanwhile  Austria  and  the  foreign  ene- 
mies of  France,  Conde  and  the  domestic 
enemies  of  France,  fished  in  the  troubled 
waters,  and  made  rich  gains  every  day. 
So  France  plunged  into  sorrows  ever 
deeper  and  blacker.  But  in  1624,  Mary 
de  Medici,  having  been  reconciled  to  her 
son,  urged  him  to  recall  Richelieu. 

The  dislike  which  Louis  bore  Riche- 
lieu was  strong,  but  the  dislike  he  bore 
toward  compromises  had  become  stron-^ 
ger.  Into  his  poor  brain,  at  last,  began 
to  gleam  the  truth,  that  a  serf-mastering 
caste,  after  a  compromise,  only  whines 
more  steadily  and  snarls  more  londly,  — 
that,  at  last,  compromising  becomes  worse 
than  fighting.  Richelieu  was  called  and 
set  at  work. 

Fortunately  for  our  studies  of  the  great 
statesman's  policy,  he  lef\  at  his  death  a 
«*  Political  Testament "  which  floods  with 
light  his  steadiest  aims  and  boldest  acts. 
In  that  Testament  he  wrote  this  mes- 
sage:— 

**  When  Your  Majesty  resolved  to  give 
me  entrance  into  your  councils  and  a 
great  share  of  your  confidence,  I  can  de- 
clare with  truth  that  the  Huguenots  divid- 
ed the  authority  with  Your  Majesty,  that 
the  great  nobles  acted  not  at  all  as  sub- 
jects, that  the  governors  of  provinces  took 
on  themselves  the  airs  of  sovereigns,  and 
that  the  foreign  alliances  of  France  were 
despised.  I  promised  Your  Majesty  to 
use  all  my  industry,  and  all  the  authority 
you  gave  me,  to  ruin  the  Huguenot  par- 
ty, to  abase  the  pride  of  the  high  nobles, 
and  to  raise  your  name  among  foreign 
nations  to  the  place  where  it  ought  t0  . 
be."  #  ' 
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Such  were  the  plans  of  Richeliea  at 
the  outset  Let  us  see  how  he  wrought 
out  their  fulfihueut 

First  of  all,  he  performed  daring  sur- 
gery and  cauter^r  about  the  very  heart 
of  liie  Court  In  a  short  tune  he  had  cut 
out  from  that  living  centre  of  French 
power  a  number  of  unworthy  ministers 
and  fayorites,  and  replaced  them  by  men 
on  whom  he  could  rely. 


ham.  Scandal-mongers  were  wont  to  say 
that  both  were  in  love  with  the  Queen, — 
and  that  the  Cardinal,  though  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  suit,  outwitted  the  Duke  and 
sent  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  —  and  that 
the  Duke  swore  a  great  oath,  that,  if  he 
could  not  enter  France  in  one  way,  he 
would  enter  in  another,  —  and  that  he 
brought  about  a  war,  and  came  himself 
as  a  commander :  of  this  scandal  believe 


Then  he  began  his  vast  work.  His — wlbt  you  will.  But,  be  the  causes  what ' 
pdicy  embraced  three  great  objects : —they  may,  the  English  policy  changed. 
First,  the  overthrow  of  the  Huguenot- — and  Charles  I.  sent  Buckingham  wi^ 
power ;  secondly,  the  subjugation  of  the^...jMnety  ships  to  aid  La  Rochelle.  ^^  • 
great  nobles ;  thirdly,  the  destruction  of- — -^^^ut  Buckingham  was  flippant  and  care- 
the  undue  might  of  Austria.  less;  Richelieu,  careful  when  there  was 

First,  then,  af^er  some  preliminary  ne«-.^Aeed,  and  daring  when  there  was  need, 
gotiadons  with  foreign  powers,  —  to  be     Buckingham's  heavy  blows  were  foiled 


studied  hereafter, — he  attacked  the  great 
politico -religious  party  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. 

These  held,  as  their  great  centre  and 
stronghold,  the  famous  seaport  of  La  Ro- 
chelle. He  who  but  glances  at  the  map 
AfiJ^^  'riiaH'TBee  how  strong  was  this  position: 
A  he  shall  see  two  islands  lying  just  off  the 
west  coast  at  that  point,  controlled  by 
La  Rochelle,  yet  afibrding  to  any  foreign 
allies  whom  the  Huguenots  might  admit 
there  facilities  for  stinging  France  during 
centuries.  TJie  position  of  the  Hugue- 
nots seemed  impregnable.  The  city  was  * 
well  fortressed,  —  garrisoned  by  the  brav- 
est of  men,  —  mistress  of  a  noble  harbor 
open  at  all  times  to  supplies  from  foreign 
ports, —  and  in  that  harbor  rode  a  fleet, 
belonging  to  the  cit}',  greater  than  the 
navy  of  France. 

Richelieu  saw  well  that  here  was  Uie 
head  of  the  rebellion.  Here,  then,  he 
must  strike  it 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  diplomacy 
was  so  skilful  that  he  obtained  ships  to 
attack  Protestants  in  La  Rochelle  from 
the  two  great  Protestant  powers, — Eng- 
land and  Holland.  With  these  he  was* 
successful.  He  attacked  the  city  fleet, 
ruined  it,  and  cleared  the  harbor. 

But  now  came  a  terrible  check.  Riche- 
lieu had  aroused  the  hate  of  that  incar- 
nation of  all  that  was  and  is  ofiensive  in 
EngMsh  politics,  —  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 


by  Richelieu's  keen  thrusts,  and  then,  in 
his  confusion,  Buckingham  blundered  so 
foolishly,  «md  Richelieu  profited  by  his 
blunders  so  shrewdly,  that  the  fleet  re^ 
turned  to  England  without  any  accom- 
plishment oTits  purpose.  The  English 
were  also  driven  from  that  vexing  pod- 
tion  in  the  Isle  of  Rbd. 

Having  thus  sent  the  English  home, 
for  a  time  at  least,  he  led  king  and  nobles 
and  armies  to  La  Rochelle,  and  commen- 
ced the  siege  in  full  force.  Difficulties 
met  him  at  every  turn ;  but  the  worst 
difficulty  of  all  was  that  arising  from  the 
spirit  of  the  nobility. 

No  one  could  charge  the  nobles  of 
France  with  lack  of  bravery.  The  only 
charge  was,  that  their  bravery  was  almost 
sure  to  shun  every  useful  form,  and  to 
take  every  noxious  form.  The  bravery 
which  finds  outlet  in  duels  they  showed 
constantly ;  the  bravery  which  finds  out- 
let in  street-fights  they  had  shown  from 
the  days  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  pei^ 
ished  in  a  brawl  to  the  days  when  the 
"  Mignons  *  of  Henry  IH.  fought  at  sight 
every  noble  whose  beard  was  not  cut  to 
suit  them.  The  pride  fostered  by  lording 
it  (^rer  serfs,  in  the  country,  and  by  lord- 
ing it  over  men  who  did  not  own  serfs, 
in  the  capital,  aroused  bravery  of  this 
sorted  plenty  of  it  But  that  bravery 
which  serves  a  great,  good  cause,  which  « 
must  be  backed  by  steadiness  and  watch- 
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fulness,  was  not  so  plentiful.  So  Richelieu 
found  that  the  nobles  who  had  conducted 
the  siege  before  he  took  command  had, 
through  their  brawling  propensities  and 
lazy  propensities,  allowed  the  besieged  to 
gamer  in  the  crops  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  to  master  all  the  best  points 
of  attack. 

But  Richelieu  pressed  on.  First  he 
built  an  immense  wall  and  earthwork,  nipe 
miles  long,  surrounding  the  city,  and,^ 
protect  this,  he  raised  eleven  great  forts 
%nd  eighteen  redoubts. 

9li41  the  harbor  was  open,  and  into 
this  the  English  fleet  might  return  and 
succor  the  city  at  any  time.  His  plan 
was  soon  made.  In  the  midst  of  that 
great  harbor  of  La  Rochelle  he  sank 
sixty  hulks  of  vessels  filled  with  stone ; 
then,  across  the  harbor,  —  nearly  a  mile 
wide,  and,  in  places,  more  than  eight 
hundred  feet  deep,  —  he  began  building 
over  these  sunken  ships  a  great  dike  and 
wall, — thoroughly  fortified,  carefully  en- 
gineered, faced  with  sloping  layers  of 
hewn  stone.  His  own  men  scolded  at 
,  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  —  the  men 
in  La  Rochelle  laughed  at  it  Worse 
than  that,  the  Ocean  sometimes  laughed 
and  scolded  at  it.  Sometimes  the  waves 
sweeping  in  from  that  fierce  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay destroyed  in  an  hour  the  work  of  a 
week.  The  carelessness  of  a  subordinate 
once  destroyed  in  a  moment  the  work 
of  three  months. 

Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  there 
was  one  storm  which  did  not  beat  against 
Richelieu's  dike.  There  set  in  against  it 
no  storm  of  hypocrisy  from  neighboring 
nations.  Keen  works  for  an(l  against 
Richelieu  were  put  forth  in  his  day, — 
works  calm  and  strong  for  and  against 
him  have  been  issuing  from  the  presses 
of  France  and  England  and  Germany 
ever  since ;  but  not  one  of  the  old  school 
of  keen  writers  or  of  the  new  school  of 
cahn  writers  is  known  to  hav^  ever  hint- 
ed that  this  complete  sealing  of  the  only 
entrance  to  a  leading  European  harbor 
was  unjust  to  the  world  at  large  or  unfair 
%to  the  besieged  themselves. 

But  all  other  obstacles  Ricbelien  had 


to  break  through  or  cut  through  constant- 
ly. He  was  his  own  engineer,  general,  I 
admiral,  prime-minister.  While  he  urged 
on  the  army  to  work  upon  the  dike,  he 
organized  a  French  nav^  and  in  due 
time  brought  it  around  to  that  coast  and 
anchored  it  so  as  to  guard  the  dike  and 
to  be  guarded  by  it 

Yet,  daring  as  all  this  work  was,  it  was 
but  the  smallest  part  of  his  work.  Riche- 
lieu found  that  his  officers  were  cheating 
his  soldiers  in  their  pay  and  disheartening 
them;  in  face  of  the  enemy  he  had  to' 
reorganize  the  army  and  to  create  a  new 
military  system.  He  made  the  army  twice 
as  effective  and  supported  it  at  two-thirds 
less  cost  than  before.  It  was  his  boast  in  his 
**  Testament,"  that,  from  a  mob,  the  army 
became  "like  a  well-ordered  convent** 
He  found  also  that  his  subordinates  were 
plundering  the  surrounding  country,  and 
thus  rendering  it  disaffected ;  he  at  once 
ordered  that  what  had  been  taken  should 
be  paid  for,  and  that  persons  trespassing 
thereafter  should  be  severely  punished. 
He  found  also  the  great  nobles  who  com- 
manded in  the  army  half-hearted  and  al- 
most traitorous  from  sympathy  with  those 
of  their  own  caste  on  the  other  side  of 
the  walls  of  La  Rochelle,  and  from  their 
fear  of  his  increased  power,  should  he 
gain  a  victory.  It  was  their  common  say- 
ing, that  they  were  fools  to  help  him  do  it 
But  he  saw  the  true  point  at  once.  He 
placed  in  the  most  responsible  positions 
of  his  army  men  who  felt  for  his  cause, 
whose  hearts  and  souls  were  in  it,  — ' 
men  not  of  the  Dalgetty  stamp,  but  of  the 
Cromwell  stamp.  He  found  also,  as  he 
aflerward  said,  that  he  had  to  conquer 
not  only  the  Kings  of  England  and  Spaili,  ' 
but  also  the  King  of  France.  At  the 
most  critical  moment  of  the  siege  Louis 
deserted  him, — went  back  to  Paris, — al- 
lowed courtiers  to  fill  him  with  suspicions. 
Not  only  Richelieu's  place,  but  his  life, 
was  in  danger,  and  he  well  knew  it ;  yet 
he  never  left  his  dike  and  siege-works, 
but  wrought  on  steadily  until  they  were 
done ;  and  then  the  King,  of  his  own  will, 
in  very  shame,  broke  away  from  his  court- 
iers, and  went  back  to  his  master.    ^ 
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And  now  a  Royal  Herald  sammoned 
the  people  of  La  Rochelle  to  surrender. 
But  they  were  not  yet  halTconquered. 
Even  when  they  had  seen  two  English 
fleets,  sent  to  aid  them,  dnven  back  from 
Richelieu's  dike,  they  still  held  out  man- 
fully. The  Duchess  of  Rohan,  the  Mayor 
Guiton,  and  the  Minister  Salbert,  by  no- 
ble sacrifices  and  burning  words,  kept  the 
wilUof  the  besieged  firm  as  steel.  They 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  their  horses,  — 
then  on  bits  bf  filthy  shell-fish,  —  then  on 
stewed  leather.   They  died  in  multitudes. 

Guiton  the  Mayor  kept  a  dagger  on 
tiie  city  council-table  to  stab  any  man 
who  should  speak  of  surrender;  some 
."^ho  spoke  of  yielding  he  ordered  to  ex- 
&;ution  as  seditious.  When  a  friend 
showed  him  a  person  dying  of  hunger, 
)ie  said,  "  Does  that  astonish  you  ?  Both 
you  and  I  must  come  to  that"  When  an- 
other told  him  that  multitudes  were  perish- 
ing, he  said,  "  Provided  one  remains  to 
hold  the  city-gate,  I  ask  nothing  more." 

But  at  last  even  Guitop  had  to  yield. 
Afler  the  siege  had  lasted  more  than  a 
year,  after  five  thousand  were  found  re- 
maining out  of  fifteen  thousand,  after  a 
mother  had  been  seen  to  feed  her  child 
with  her  own  blood,  the  Cardinal's  policy 
became  too  strong  for  him.  The  people 
yielded,  and  Richelieu  entered  the  city 
a^mastef. 

And  now  the  victorious  statesman 
showed  a  greatness  of  soul  to  which  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  as  nothing.  He 
was  a  Catholic  cardinal,  —  the  Rochellois 
were  Protestants ;  he  was  a  stern  ynler, 
—  they  were  rebellious  subjects  who  had 
long  worried  and  almost  impoverished 
him ;  —  all  Europe,  therefore,  looked  for 
a  retribution  more  terrible  than  any  in 
history. 

Richelieu  allowed  nothing  of  the  sort 
He  destroyed  the  old  franchises  of  the 
city,  for  they  were  incompatible  with 
that  royal  authority  which  he  so  earnest- 
ly strove  to  build.  But  this  was  all.  He 
took  no  vengeance,  —  he  allonired  the 
Protestants  to  worship  as  before,  —  he 
took  m^ny  of  them  into  the  pubHc  ser- 
Tice,^ — and  to  Guiton  he  showed  marks 


of  respect  He  stretched  forth  that  strong 
arm  of  his  over  the  city,  and  warded  off 
all  harm.  He  kept  back  greedy  soldiers  ' 
from  pillage,  —  he  kept  back  bigot  priests 
fit>m  persecution.  Years  before  this  he 
had  said,  "  The  diversity  of  religions  may 
indeed  create  a  division  in  the  other 
worid,  but  not  in  thb  " ;  at  another  time 
he  wrote,  "  Violent  remedies  only  aggra- 
T^  spiritual  diseases."  And  he  was 
W^  80  tested,  that  these  expressions  were 
found  to  embody  not  merely  an  idea,  but 
a  belief.  For,  when  the  Protestants  in 
La  Rochelle,  though  thus  owing  tolerance 
and  even  existence  to  a  Catholic,  vexed 
Catholics  in  a  spirit  most  intolerant, 
even  that  could  not  force  him  to  abridge 
the  religious  liberties  he  had  given. 

He  saw  beyond  his  time,  —  not  only 
beyond  Catholics,  but  beyond  Protestants. 
Two  years  after  that  great  example  of  ^ 
^leration  in  La  Rochelle,  Nicholas  An- 
toine   was  executed  for  apostasy  from 
Calvinism  at  Geneva.     And  for  his  leni- 
ency Richelieu  received  the  titles  of  Pope 
of  the  Protestants  and  Patriarch  of  the 
Atheists.     But  be  had  gained  the  first*        , 
great  object  of  his  policy,  and  he  would"      /  /•  / 
not  abuse  it :  he  had  crushed  the  political  ^urV» 
power  of  the  Huguenots  forever.        ^^^^V «? 

JLet  us  turn  now  to  the  second  great  ob- 
ject of  his  policy.  He  must  break  the  pow- 
er of  the  nobility :  on  that  condition  alone 
could  France  have  strength  and  order, 
and  here  he  showed  his  daring  at  the  out- 
set "  It  is  iniquitous,"  he  was  wont  to 
tell  the  King,  *^  to  try  to  make  an  ex- 
ample by  punishing  the  lesser  offenders : 
they  are  but  trees  which  cast  no  shade : 
it  is  the  great  nobles  who  must  be  disci- 
plined."      ^ 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  to  begin 
this  work,  —  and  with  the  highest, — 
with  no  less  a  personage  than  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans, — favorite  son  of  Mary, 
—  blather  of  the  King.  He  who  thinks 
shall ^me  to  a  higher  idea  of  Richelieu's 
boldness,  when  he  remembers  that  for 
many  years  after  this  Louis  was  childless 
and  sickly,  and  that  during  all  those  years 
Richelieu  might  awake  any  morning  to 
find  Gaston  —  King. 
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In  1626,  Gaston,  with  the  Duke  of 
Venddme,  half-brother  of  the  King, 
the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  confidential 
friend  of  the  Queen,  the  Count  of  Sois- 
8ons,  the  Count  of  Chalais,  and  the  Mar- 
shal Omano,  formed  a  conspiracy  afler 
the  old  fashion.  Bichelieu  had  his  hand 
at  their  \oity  throats  in  a  moment  Gas- 
ton, who  was  used  only  as  a  makeweight, 
he  forced  into  the  most  humble  apdb- 
gies  and  the  most  binding  pledges ;  ^|^ 
nano  he  sent  to  die  in  the  Bastille ;  the 
Duke  of  Venddme  and  the  Duchess  of 
Chevreuse  he  banished ;  Chalais  he  sent 
to  the  scafibld. 

The  next  year  he  gave  the  grandees 
another  lesson.  The  serf-owning  spirit 
had  fostered  in  France,  through  many 
years,  a  rage  for  duelling.  Richelieu  de- 
termined that  this  should  stop.  He  gave 
notice  that  the  law  against  duelling  was 
revived,  and  that  ho  would  enforce  i% 
It  was  soon  broken  by  two  of  the  loftiest 
nobles  in  France,-^y  the  Count  of  Boute- 
ville- Montmorency  and  the  Count  des 
Chapelles.  They  laughed  at  the  law: 
they  fought  defiantly  in  broad  daylight 
Nobody  dreamed  that  the  law  would  be 
carried  out  against  them.    The  Cardinal 

^uld,  they  thought,  deal  with  them  as 
rulers  have  dealt  with  serf-mastering  law- 
breakers from  those  days  to  these,— invent 
some  quibble  and  screen  them  with  it 
But  his  method  was  sharper  and  shorter. 
He  seized  both,  and  executed  both  on  the 
Place  de  Gr6ve,  —  the  place  of  execution 
for  the  vilest  malefactors. 

No  doubt,  that,  under  the  present  dom- 
ineering of  the  pettifogger  caste,  there 
are  hosts  of  men  whose  minds  run  in 
such  small  old  grooves  thai4hey  hold  le- 
gal forms  not  a  means,  but  an  end :  these 
will  cry  out  against  this  proceeding  as 
t3rrannicaL  No  doubt,  too,  that,  under 
the  present  palaver  of  the  ^'  sensationist  ** 

caste,  thft/n]d^f1iftfl  gf  both   sftTOijhavft 

come  to  regard  crime  as  mere  OTsfor- 
tnne:  these  will  lament  this  proceeding 
as  cruel.  But,  for  this  act,  if  for  no  oth- 
er, an  earnest  man's  heart  ought  in  these 
times  to  warm  toward  the  great  states- 
man. The  man  had  a  spine.  To  his  mind 


crime  was  not  mere  misfortune:  crime 
was  CRIME.  Crime  was  strong ;  it  would 
pay  him  well  to  screen  it ;  it  might  cost 
him  dear  to  fight  it  But  he  was  not 
a  modem  "  smart "  lawyer,  to  seek  pop- 
ularity by  screening  criminals,  —  nor  a 
modern  soft  jurjTnan,  to  suffer  his  eyes 
to  be  blinded  by  quirks  and  quibbles  to 
the  great  purposes  of  law,  —  nor  a  mod- 
em bland  governor,  who  lets  a  murderer 
loose  out  of  politeness  to  the  murderer's 
mistress.  He  hated  crime ;  he  whipped 
the  criminal ;  no  petty  forms  and  no 
petty  men  of  forms  could  stand  between 
him  and  a  rascal.  He  had  the  sense  to 
see  that  this  course  was  not  cruel,  but 
merciful.  See  that  for  yourselves.  Ijtf  \ 
the  eighteen  years  before  Richelieu's  adi  ' 
ministration,,  four  thousand  men  perished 
in  duels;  in  the  ten  years  after  Riche- 
lieu's death,  nearly  a  thousand  thus^per* 
ished;  but  during  his  whole  administra* 
tion,  duelling  was  checked  completely- 
Which  policy  was  tjTannical?  which; 
policy  was  cruel? 

The  hatred  of  the  serf-mastering  caste 
toward  their  new  ruler  grew  blacker  and 
blacker;  but  he  never  flinched.  The 
two  brothers  Marillac,  proud  of  birth, 
high  in  office,  endeavored  to  stir  revolt 
as  in  their  good  days  of  old.  The  first,  ■ 
who  was  Keeper  of  the  Scab,  Richelieu 
threw  into  prison  ;  with  the  second,  who 
was  a  Marshal  of  France,  Richelieu  took 
another  course.  For  this  Marshal  had 
added  to  revolt  things  more  A-ile,  and  more 
insidiously  hurtful :  he  had  defrauded  the 
Government  in  army-contracts.  Riche- 
lieu tore  him  from  his  army  and  put  him 
on  trial.  The  Queen-Mother,  whose  pet 
he  was,  insisted  on  his  liberation.  Maril- 
lac himself  blubbered,  that  it  ^^was  all 
about  a  little  straw  and  hay,  a  matter 
for  which  a  master  would  not  whip  a 
lackey."  Marshal  Marillac  was  execut- 
ed. So,  when  statesmen  rule,  fare  all  who 
take  advantage  of  the  agonies  of  a  na- 
tion to  pilfer  a  nation's  treasure. 

To  crown  all,  the  Queen-Mother  began 
now  to  plot  against  Richelieu,  because  he 
would  not  be  her  puppet, — and  he.  ban- 
ished her  from  France  forever. 
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The  high  nobles  were  now  exasper- 
^\  ate.  Gaston  fled  the  country,  first  issu- 
i  ing  against  Richelieu  a  threatening  man- 
ifesto. Now  awoke  the  Duke  <^  Mont- 
morency. By  birth  he  stood  next  the 
King's  family :  by  office,  as  Constable  of 
France,  he  stood  next  the  Eang  himself 
Montmorency  was  defeated  and  taken. 
The  nobles  supplicated  for  him  lustily: 
they  looked  on  crimes  of  nobles  resulting 
in  deaths  of  plebeians  as  lightly  as  tBe 
English  House  of  Lords  afterward  looked 
on  Lord  Mohun's  murder  of  Will  Mount- 
fort,  or  as  another  body  of  lords  looked 
on  Matt  Ward's  murder  of  Profess^ 
Butler:  but  Montmorency  was  execut^ 
ed.  Says  Richelieu,  in  his  Memoirs^ 
'^  Many  murmured  at  this  act,  and  called 
it  severe ;  but  others,  more  wise,  praised 
the  justice  of  the  King,  who  preferred  th^ 
good  of  the  Stale  to  the  vain  reputation  of\ 
a  huHful  clemency.** 

Nor  did  the  great  minister  grow  indo- 
lent as  he  grew  old.  The  Duke  of  ]6per- 
non,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  direct 
power  of  the  old  feudal  sort  than  any 
other  man  in  France,  and  ^ho  had  been 
so  turbulent  under  the  Regency,  —  him 
Richelieu  humbled  completelj^  The 
Duke  of  La  Valette  disobeyed  orders  in 
the  army,  and  he^as  executed  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  would  have  been  for  the 
same  offence.  The  Count  of  Soissout 
tried  to  see  if  -Tie  could  not  revive  the 
good  old  turbulent  times,  and  raised  a 
rebel  army;  but  Richelieu  hunted  him 
down  like  a  wild  beast  Then  certain 
Court  nobles, — pets  of  the  Eang, — Cinq- 
Mars  and  De  Thou,  wove  a  new  plot,  and, 
to  strengthen  it,  made  a  secret  treaty  with 
Spain ;  but  the  Cardinal,  though  dying, 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  through 
his  agent,  and  the  traitors  expiated  their 
treason  with  their  blood. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Parliament 
gf  Paris,  —  a  court  of  justice,  —  filled 
with  the  idea  that  law  is  not  a  means, 
but  an  end,  tried  to  interpose  forms 
between  the  Master  of  France  and  the 
vennin  he  was  exterminating.  That 
.  Parisian  court  might,  years  before,  have 
done  something.    They  might  have  in* 


sisted  that  petty  quibbles  set  forth  by 
the  lawyers  of  Paris  should  not  defeat 
the  eternal  laws  of  retribution  set  forth 
by  theS^awgiver  of  the  Universe.  That 
they  had  not  done,  and  the  time  for  legal 
forms  had  gone  by.  The  Paris  Parlia- 
ment would  not  see  this,  and  Richelieu 
crushed  the  Parliament  Then  the  Court 
of  Aids  refused  to  grant  suppUes,  and  he 

•Bd  that  court  In  all  this  the  nation 
I  him.  Woe  to  the  courts  of  a 
r,  when  they  have  forced  the  great 
of  plain  men  to  regard  legality  as 
injustice !  —  woe  to  the  councils  of  a  na- 
tion, when  they  have  forc^  the  greift 
body  of  plain  men  to  re^EU*d  legislation 
as  traffic  I — woe,  thrice  repeated,  to  gen- 
tlemen of  the  small  pettifo^r  sort,  when 
they  have  brought  such  times,  ^d  God 
has  brought  a  man  to  fit  them! 

There  was  now  in  France  no  man  who 
could  ^tand  against  the  statesman's  pur- 
pose. 

And  so,  having  hewn,  through  all  that 
anarchy  and  bigotry  and  selfishness,  a 
way  for  the  people,  he  called  them  to 
the  work.  In  1626  he  summoned  an 
assembly  to  carry  out  reforms.  It  was 
essentially  a  people's  assembly.  That 
anarchical  States -General,  domineered,^ 
by  great  nobl^  he  would  not  call ;  but 
he  called  an  Assembly  of  Notables.  In 
this  was  not  one  prince  or  duke,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  came  directly  fnm 
the  people.  Into  this  body  he  thrust  some 
of  his  own  energy.  Measures  were  taken ' 
for  the  creation  of  a  navy.  An  idea  was  « 
now  parried  into  effect  'which  many  sup- 
pose to  have  sprung  from  the  French 
Revolution ;  for  the  army  was  made  more 
effective  by  opening  its  high  grades  to 
the  commons.*  A  reform  was  also  made 
in  taxation,  and  shrewd  measures  were 
taken  to  spread  commerce  and  industry 
by  calling  the  nobility  into  thenL 

Thus  did  France,  under  his  guidance, 
secure  order  and  progress.    Calmly  be 
destroyed  all  useless  feudal  casties  which  ^ 
had  so  long  overawed  the  people  and  de- 
fied the  monarchy.    He  abolished  also 

♦  See  the  ordonnancu  in  Thierry,  Uistoire 
du  Titr$  haU 
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the  mllitaiy  titles  of  Grand  Admiral  and 
High  Constable,  which  had  hitherto  given 
the  army  and  navy  into  the  hands  of 
leading  noble  families.  He  destroyed 
some  troublesome  remnants  of  feudal 
courts,  and  created  royal  courts :  in  one 
year  that  of  Poitiers  alone  punished  for 
exactions  and  violence  against  the  people 
more  than  two  hundred  nobles.  Great-, 
est  step  of  all,  he  deposed  the  hei 
noble  governors,  and  placed  in  thei 
governors  taken  from  the  people,^ 
tendantgf — responsible  to  the  cent 
thority  alone.* 

^We  are  brought  now  to  the 
great  object  of  Richelieu's  policy, 
saw  from  the  beginning  that  Austria  and 
her  satellite  Spain  must  be  humbled,  if 
France  was  to  take  her  rightful  place  in 
^    Europe. 

/Hardly,  then,  had  he  entered  the  coun- 
cil, when  he  negotiated  a  marriage  of 
the  King's  sister  with  the  son  of  James 
L  of  England;  next  he  signed  an  al- 
liance with  Holland;  next  he  sent  ten 
thousand  soldiers  to  drive  the  troops  of 
the  Pope  and  Spain  out  of  the  ValteW 
line  district  of  the  Alps,  and  thus  secured 
an  alliance  with  the  Swiss.  We  are  to 
note  here  the  fact  which  Buckle  wields 
so  well,  that,  though  Richelieu  was  a 
Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  all  these 
alliances  were  with  Protestant  powers 
against  Catholic.f  Austria  and  Spain  in- 
trigued against  him, — sowing  money  in 
the  mountain -districts  of  South  France 
which  brought  forth  those  crops  of  armed 
men  who  defended  La  Rochelle.  Kut  he 
beat  them  at  their  own  game.  HSS^t 
loose  Count  Mansfeld,  who  revived*  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  by  ralsTng  a  rebellion 
in  Bohemia;  and  when  one  great  man, 
\/  Wallenstein,  stood  between  Austria  and 
ruin,  Richelieu  sent  bis  monkish  diplo- 
matist, Father  Joseph,  to  the  German 
Assembly  of  Electors,  and  persuaded 
them  to  dismiss  Wallenstein  and  to  dis- 
grace him. 

*  For  the  best  sketch  of  this  see  Caillet, 
L* Adminiitration  sous  Richelieu. 

t  History  of  CiviUzaUon  in  England^  Vol.  I. 
Chap.  VIII. 


But  the  great  Frenchman's  master- 
stroke was  his  treaty  with  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.  With  that  keen  glance  ofhis,  he  saw 
and  knew  Gustavus  while  yet  the  world 
knew  him  not, — while  he  was  battling 
afav  off  in  the  wilds  of  Poland.  Riche- 
lieu's plan  was  formed  at  once.  He 
brought  about  a  treaty  between  Gusta- 
Tus  and  Poland ;  then  he  filled  Gustavus's 
mind  with  pictures  of  the  wrongs  inflict- 
ed by  Austria  on  German  Protestants, 
hinted  to  him  probably  of  a  new  realm, 
filled  his  treasury,  and  finally  hurled 
against  Austria  the  man  who  destroyed 
Tilly,  who  conquered  Wallenstein,  who 
annihilated  Austrian  supremacy  at  the 
Battle  of  Liitzen,  who,  though  in  his 
grave,  wrenched  Protestant  rights  from 
Austria  at  the  Treaty  (^  Westphalia,  who 
pierced  the  Austrian  monarchy  with  the 
most  terrible  sorrows  it  ever  saw  befcqn 
the  time  of  Napoleon. 

To  the  main  objects  of  Kchelieu's  pol- 
icy already  given  might  be  added  two 
subordinate  objects.    . 

The  first  of  these  was  a  healthful  ex- 
tension of  French  territory.  In  this  Riche- 
lieu planned  better  than  the  first  Napo- 
leon; f(y,  while  he  did  much  to  carry 
France  out  to  her  natural  boundaries,  he 
kept  her  always  within  them.  On  the 
South  he  added  Roussillon,  on  the  East, 
Alsace,  on  the  Northeast,  Artois. 

The  second  subordinate  object  ofhis  \ 
"policy  sometimes  flashed  forth  brilliant-  ^ 
ly.  He  was  determined  that  England 
should  never  again  interfere  on  French 
soil.  We  have  seen  him  driving  the 
English  from  La  Rochelle  and  from  the 
Isle  of  Rhd ;  but  he  went  farther.  In 
1628,  on  making  some  proposals  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  repulsed  with  English 
haughtiness.  "They  shall  know,"  said 
the  Cardinal,  "  that  they  cannot  despise 
me."  Straightway  one  sees  protests  and 
revolts  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
and  Richelieu's  agents  in  the  thickest  of 
them. 

And  now  what  was  Richelieu's  states- 
manship in  its  sum  ? 

I.  In  the  Political  Progress  of  France^  ^ 
his  work  has  already  been  sketched  as 
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.*buildiDg  monarchy  and  breaking  anar- 

Lchy. 

'  Therefore  have  men  said  that  he  swept 
mwaj  old  French  liberties.  What  old  lib- 
erties ?  Richelieu  but  tore  away  the  de- 
caying, poisonous  husks  and  rinds  which 
hindered  French  liberties  from  their 
chance  at  life  and  growth. 

Therefore,  also,  have  men  said  that 
Bichelieu  built  up  absolutism.  The  charge 
is  true  and  welcome.  For,  evidently, 
absolutism  was  the  only  force,  in  thai 
age,  which  could  destroy  the  serf-master- 
ing caste.  Many  a  Polish  patriot,  as  he 
tonday  wanders  through  the  Polish  vil- 
lages, groans  that  absolutism  was  not 
buiif^o  crush  that  serf-owning  aristocracy 
whick  has  been  the  real  architect  of  Po- 
land's ruin.  Any  one  who  reads  to  much 
purpose  in  De  Mably,  or  Guizot,  or  Hen- 
ri Martin,  knows  that  this  part  of  Rich^ 
lien's  statesmanship  was  but  a  mastenm 
continuation  of  all  great  French  states- 
manship since  the  twelfth-century  league 
of  king  and  commons  against  nobles, 
and  that  Richelieu  stood  in  the  heirship 
of  all  great  French  statesmen  since  Su- 
ger.  That  part  of  Richelieu's  work,  then, 
was  evidently  bedded  in  the  great  line 
of  Divine  Purpose  running  through  that 
age  and  through  all  ages. 

IL  In  the  Internal  Development  of 
France,  Richelieu  proved  himself  a  true 
builder.  The  founding  of  the  French 
Academy  and  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
the  building  of  the  College  of  Plessis,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  College  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  are  among  the  monuments  of  this 
part  of  his  statesmanship.  His,  also,  is 
much  of  that  praise  usually  lavished  on 
Louis  XIV.  for  the  career  opened  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  science,  liteya- 
tare,  and  art.  He  was  also  a  reformer, 
and  his  zeal  was  proved,  when,  in  the 
fiercest  of  the  La  Rochelle  struggle,  he 
found  time  to  institute  great  reforms  not 
only  in  the  army  and  navy,  but  even  in 
the  monasteries. 
ni.  On  the  General  Progress  of  En- 

!   rope,  his  work  must  be  judged  as  mainly 

,  for  good.  Austria  was  the  chief  barrier 
to  European  progress,  and  that  barrier 


it     first  01 
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he  broke.  But  a  far  greater  impulse  to 
the  general  progress  of  Europe  was  given 
by  the  idea  of  Toleration  which  he  thrult 
into  the  methods  of  European  statesmen. 
He,  first  of  all  statesmen  in  France,  san^, 
that,  in  French  policy,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  A  Protestant  Frenchman  is  bet- 
ter than  a  Catholic  Spaniard  " ;  and  he, 
first  of  all  statesmen  in  Europe,  saw,  that, 
European  policy,  patriotism  must  out- 
bigotry. 

His  Faults  in  Method  were  many, 
under-estimate  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  was  one ;  but  that  was  the 
fault  of  his  age.  His  frequent  working 
by  intrigue  was  another;  but  that  also 
was  a  vile  method  accepted  by  his  age. 
The  fair  questions,  then,  are, — Did  he 
not  commit  the  fewest  and  smallest  wrongs 
possible  in  beating  back  those  many  and 
great  wrongs  ?  Wrong  has  often  a  quick, 
spasmodic  force ;  but  was  there  not  in  his 
arm  a  steady  growing  force,  which  could 
only  be  a  force  of  right  ? 

V.  His  Faults  in  Policy  crystallized 
about  one :  for,  while  he  subdued  the 
serf-mastering  nobility,  he  struck  no  final 
blow  at  the  serf-system  itself 

Our  running  readers  of  French  history 
need  here  a  word  of  caution.  They  fol- 
low De  Tocqueville,  and  De  TocqueviUe 
follows  Biot  in  speaking  of  the  serf-sys- 
tem as  abolished  in  most  of  France  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  this.  But  Biot  and 
De  Tocqueville  take  for  granted  a  knowl- 
edge in  their  readers  that  the  essential 
vileness  of  the  system,  and  even  many 
of  its  most  shocking  outward  features, 
remained. 

Richelieu  might  have  crushed  the  serf- 
system,  really,  as  easily  as  Louis  X.  and 
Philip  the  Long  had  crushed  it  nominally. 
Thb  Richelieu  did  not 

And  the  consequences  of  this  great 
man's  great  fault  were  terrible.  Hardly 
was  he  in  his  grave,  when  the  nobles  per- 
verted the  effort  of  the  Paris  Parliament 
for  advance  in  liberty,  and  took  the  lead 
in  the  fearful  revolts  and  massacres  of 
the  Fronde.  Then  came  Richelieu's  pu- 
pil, Mazarin,  who  trickecHho  nobles  into 
order,  and  Mazarin's/pupil,  Louis  XIV., 
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who  bribed  them  into  order.  But  a  no- 
bility borne  on  high  by  the  labor  of  a  ser- 
vile class  must  despise  labor;  so  there 
came  those  weary  years  of  indolent  gam- 
bling and  debauchery  and  **  serf-eating  " 
at  Versailles. 

Then  came  Louis  XV.,  who  was  too 
feeble  to  maintain  even  the  poor  decent 
restraints  imposed  by  Louis  XIV. ;  so  the 
serf-mastering  caste  became  active 
new  way,  and  their  leaders  in 
unutterable  became  at  last  Froi 
De  Sade. 

Then  came  "  the  deluge."  The  spirit  of 
the  serf-^nastering  caste,  as  left  by  Riche- 
lieu, was  a  main  cause  of  the  miseries 
which  brought  on  the  French  Bevolution. 
When  the  Third  Estate  brought  up  their 
"  portfolio  of  grievances,**  for  one  com- 
plaint against  the  exactions  of  the  mon- 
archy there  were  fifty  complaints  against 
the  exactions  of  the  nobilitj'.* 

Then  came  the  failure  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  its  direct  purpose ;  and  of  this 
failure  the  serf- mastering  cast^e  was  a 
main  cause.  For  this  caste,  hardened  by 
ages  of  domineering  over  a  servile  class, 
despite  fourth  of  August  renunciations, 
would  not,  could  not,  accept  a  position 
compatible  with  freedom  and  order:  so 
earnest  men  were  maddened,  and  sought 


sibility,  in  short,  of  making  them  men. 
To  his  view  was  not  unrolled  the  rich| 
newer  world-history,  to  show  that  a  work- 
ing class  is  most  dangerous  when  restrict- 
ed, —  that  oppression  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  oppressor  than  to  the  oppressed,— 
that,  if  man  will  hew  out  paths  to  liber- 
ty, God  will  hew  out  paths  to  prosperity. 
But  Richelieu's  fault  teaches  the  world 
not  less  than  his  virtues. 

At  last,  on  the  third  of  Decembei\ 
1642,  the  great  statesman  lay  upon  his 
death-bed.  The  death-hour  b  a  grett 
revealer  of  motives,  and  as  with  weaker 
men,  so  with  Richelieu.  Light  then  shot 
over  the  secret  of  his  whole  life's  plan 
and  work. 

He  was  told  that  he  must  die :  he  re- 
ceived the  words  with  calmness.  As  the 
Host,  which  he  believed  the  veritable 
\y  of  the  Crucified,  was  brought  him, 
^  said,  "  Behold  my  Judge  before  whom 
I  must  shortly  appear !  I  pray  Him  to 
condemn  me,  if  I  have  ever  had  any  oth- 
er motive  than  the  cause  of  religion  and 
my  country.**  The  confessor  asked  him 
if  he  pardoned  his  enemies :  he  answer- 
ed, "  I  have  none  but  those  of  the  State." 

So  passed  from  earth  this  strong  man. 
Keen  he  was  in  sight,  steady  in  aim, 
strong  in  act.    A  true  man,  —  not  "  non- 


^ 


to  tear  out  this  cancerous  mass,  with  all^  committal,**  but  wedded  to  a  great  policy 

in  the  sight  of  all  men :  seen  by  earnest 
men  of  all  times  to  have  marshalled  against 
riot  and  bigotry  and  unreason  divine  for- 
ces and  purposes ;  seen  by  earnest  men 
of  these  times  to  have  taught  the  true 
method  of  grasping  desperate  revolt,  and 
of  strangling  that  worst  foe  of  liberty  and 
order  in  every  age, — a  serf-owning  aris- 
tocracy. 


its  burning  roots. 

But  for  Richelieu*s  great  fault  there 
is  an  excuse.  His  mind  was  saturated 
with  ideas  of  the  impossibility  of  inducing 
freed  peasants  to  work,  —  the  impossibiU. 
ity  of  making  them  citizens,  —  the  impos- 

*  See  any  Retumi  des  Cahiera,  —  even  the 
meagre  ones  in  Buchez  and  Boux,  or  Le  Bas, 
or  Ch^ruel. 
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UNDER  THE  SNOW.         '  ^ ''     ^'''^    ^ 

^         The  spring  had  tripped  and  lost  her  flowers, 
The  stunmer  sauntered  through  the  gUdes, 
The  wounded  feet  of  autumn  hours 
Left  ruddj  footprints  o&  the  blades. 

And  all  the  glories  (^ke  woods 
Had  flung  their  shadowy  silence  down, — 

When,  wilder  than  the  storm  it  broods, 
She  fled  before  the  winter's  firown. 

For  her  sweet  spring  had  lost  its  flowers, 

She  fell,  and  passion's  tongues  of  flame 
Ban  reddening  through  the  blushing  bowers, 

Now  haggard  as  her  naked  shame. 

One  secret  thought  her  soul  fatd  screened, 
When  prying  matrons  sought  her  wrong. 

And  Blame  stalked  on,  a  mouthing  fiend. 
And  mocked  her  as  she  fled  along. 

And  now  she  bore  its  weight  aloof. 

To  hide  it  where  one  ghasdy  birch 
Held  up  the  rafters  of  the  roof. 

And  grim  old  pine-trees  formed  a  church. 

T  was  there  her  spring-^e  vows  were  sworn, 

And  there  upon  its  fh>zen  sod, 
While  wintry  midnight  reigned  forlorn, 

She  knelt,  and  held  her  hands  to  Grod. 

The  cautious  creatures  (^  the  air 

Looked  out  from  many  a  secret  place, 
To  see  the  embers  of  despair 

Flush  the  gray  ashes  of  her  face. 

And  wheire  the  last  week's  snow  had  caught 

The  gray  beard  of  a  cypress  limb, 
She  heard  the  music  of  a  thought 

More  sweet  than  her  own  childhood's  hymn. 

For  rising  in  that  cadence  low. 

With  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 
Her  mother  rocked  her  to  and  fro. 

And  prayed  the  Lord  her  soul  to  keep. 
VOL.  IX.  40 
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And  still  ber  prayer  was  humbly  raised, 

Held  up  in  two  cold  hands  to  God, 
That,  white  as  some  old  pine-tree  blazed, 

Gleamed  far  o'er  that  dark  frozen  sod. 

The  storm  stole  out  beyond  the  wood,  p 

She  grew  the  vbion  of  a  cloud. 
Her  dark  hair  was  a  misty  hood, 

Her  stark  face  shone  as  from  a  shroud. 

Still  sped  the  wild  stonvnistling  feet 

To  martial  music  of  the  pines, 
And  to  her  cold  heart's  muffled  beat 

Wheeled  grandly  into  solemn  lines. 

And  still,  as  if  her  secret's  woe 

No  mortal  words  had  ever  found. 
This  dying  sinner  draped  in  snow 

Held  up  her  prayer  without  a  sound. 

But  when  the  hdly  angel  bands 

Saw  this  lone  vigil,  lowly  kept. 
They  gathered  from  her  frozen  hands 

The  prayer  thus  folded,  and  they  wept. 

Some  snow-flakes  —  wiser  than  the  rest  — 

Soon  faltered  o'er  a  thing  of  clay. 
First  read  this  secret  of  he^  breast,    • 

Then  gently  robed  her  where  she  lay. 

The  dead  dark  hair,  made  white  with  snow, 

A  still  stark  face,  two  folded  palms, 
And  (mothers,  breathe  her  secret  low !) 

An  unborn  infant — asking  alms. 

God  kept  her  counsel ;  cold  and  mute 

His  steadfast  mourners  closed  her  eyes, 
Her  head-stone  was  an  old  tree's  root. 

Be  mine  to  utter,  —  "  Here  she  lies." 
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SLAVERY,   IN  ITS   PRINCIPLES,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
EXPEDIENTS. 


Within  the  memory  of  men  still  in 
the  vigor  of  life,  American  Slavery  was 
considered  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
North,  and  by  a  large  minority  of  the 
South,  as  an  evil  which  should,  at  best, 
be  tolerated,  and  not  a  good  which  de- 
served to  be  extended  and  protected.  A 
kind  of  lazy  acquiescence  in  it  as  a  local 
matter,  to  be  managed  by  local  legisla- 
tion, was  the  feeling  of  the  Free  States. 
In  both  the  Slave  and  the  Free  States, 
the  discussion  of  the  essential  principles 
on  which  Slavery  rests  was  confined  to  a 
few  disappointed  Nullifiers  and  a  few  un- 
compromising Abolitionists,  and  we  can 
recollect  the  time  when  Calhoun  and  Gar- 
rison were  both  classed  by  practical  states- 
men of  the  South  and  North  in  one  cate- 
gory of  pestilent  "  abstractionists."  Ne- 
gro Slavery  was  considered  simply  as  a 
fact ;  and  general  irritadon  among  most 
politicians  of  all  sections  was  sure  to  fol- 
low any  attempt  to  explore  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  fact  reposed.  That 
these  principles  had  the  mischievous  vi- 
tality which  events  have  proved  them  to 
possess,  few  of  our  wisest  statesmen  then 
dreamed,  and  we  have  drifted  by  degrees 
into  the  present  war  without  any  clear 
perception  of  its  animating  causes. 

The  future  historian  will  trace  the  steps 
by  which  the  subject  of  Slavery  was  forced 
on  the  reluctant  attention  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Free  States,  so  that  at  last  the  most 
cautious  conservative  could  not  ignore  its 
intrusive  presence,  could  not  .banish  its 
reality  from  his  eyes,  or  its  image  from 
hb  mind.  He  will  show  why  Slavery, 
disdaining  its  old  argument  from  expe- 
diency, challenged  discussion  on  its  prin- 
ciples. He  will  explain  the  process  by 
which  it  became  discontented  with  toler- 
ation within  its  old  limits,  and  demanded 
the  championship  or  connivance  of  the 
National  Government  in  a  plan  for  its 
limitless  extension.  He  will  indicate  the 
means  by  which  it  corrupted  the  South- 


em  heart  and  Southern  brain,  so  that  at 
last  the  elemental  principles  of  morals 
and  religion  were  boldly  denied,  and  the 
people  came  to  "  believe  a  lie."  He  will, 
not  unnaturally,  indulge  in  a  little  sar- 
casm, when  he  comes  to  consider  the  oc- 
cupation of  Southern  professors  of  ethics, 
compelled  by  their  position  to  scoff  at  the 
"  rights  "  of  man,  and  Southern  profess- 
ors of  theology,  compelled  by  their  posi- 
tion to  teadb  that  Christ  came  into  the 
world,  not  so  much  to  save  sinners,  as  to 
enslave  negroes.  He  will  be  forced  to 
class  these  among  the  meanest  and  most 
abject  slaves  that  the  planters  owned. 
In  treating  of  the  subserviency  of  the 
North,  he  will  be  constrained  to  write 
many  a  page  which  will  flush  the  cheeks 
of  our  descendants  with  indignation  and 
shame.  He  will  show  the  method  by 
which  Slavery,  after  vitiating  the  con- 
science and  intelligence  of  the  South, 
contrived  to  vitiate  in  part,  and  for  a 
time,  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of 
the  North.  It  will  be  his  ungrateful  task 
to  point  to  many  instances  of  compliance 
and  concession  on  the  part  of  able  North- 
em  statesmen  which  will  deeply  afiect 
their  fame  with  posterity,  though  he  will 
doubtless  ref\ise  to  adopt  to  the  full  the 
contemporary  clamor  against  their  mo- 
tives. He  will  understand,  better  than  we, 
the  amount  of  patriotism  which  entered 
into  their  **  concessions,"  and  the  amount 
of  fratemal  good -will  which  prompted 
their  fatal  "  compromises."  But  he  will 
also  declare  that  the  object  of  the  Slave 
Power  was  not  attained.  Vacillating 
statesmen  and  corrupt  politicians  it  might 
address,  the  first  through  their  fears,  the 
second  through  their  interests ;  but  the  in- 
trepid and  incorruptible  **  people  "  were 
but  superficially  affected.  A  few  elec- 
tions were  gained,  but  the  victories  were 
barren  of  results.  From  political  defeat 
the  free  people  of  the  North  came  forth 
more  earnest  and  more  united  than  ever. 
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The  insolent  pretensions  of  the  Slavocracy 
were  repudiated ;  its  political  and  ethical 
maxims  were  disowned;  and  afler  hav- 
ing stirred  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  hu- 
man heart  by  the  spectacle  of  its  tyran- 
ny, its  attempt  to  extend  that  tyranny 
only  roused  an  insurrection  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  against  the  impu- 
dence of  its  logic.  The  historian  can 
then  only  say,  that  the  Slave  Power  *^  se- 
ceded/' being  determined  to  form  a  part 
of  no  government  which  it  could  not 
control.  The  present  war  is  to  decide 
whether  its  real  force  corresponds  to  the 
political  force  it  has  exerted  heretofore 
in  our  affairs. 

That  this  war  has  been  forced  upon 
the  Free  States  by  the  "aggressions"  of 
the  Slave  Power  is  so  plain  that  no  ar- 
gument is  necessary  to  sustain  the  propo- 
sition. It  is  not  so  universally  under- 
stood that  the  Slave  Powet  is  aggressive 
by  the  necessities  of  the  wretched  system 
of  labor  on  which  its  Ifexistence  is  based. 
By  a  short  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  Slavery,  and  the  expedients  it  has 
practised  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  we  think  that  this  proposition  can 
be  established. 

And  first  it  must  be  always  borne  in 
mind,  that  Slavery,  as  a  system,  is  based 
on  the  most  audacious,  inhuman,  and  self- 
evident  of  lies, —  the  assertion,  namely, 
that  property  can  be  held  in  men.  Prop- 
erty applies  to  things.  There  is  a  meta- 
physical impossibility  implied  in  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  its  application  to  persons. 
It  is  possible,  we  admit,  to  ordain  by  local 
law  that  four  and  four  make  ten,  but 
such  an  exercise  of  legislative  wisdom 
could  not  overcome  certain  arithmetical 
prejudices  innate  in  our  minds,  or  de- 
throne the  stubborn  eight  from  its  accus- 
tomed position  in  our  thoughts.  But 
you  might  as  well  ordain  that  four  and 
four  make  ten  as  ordain  that  a  man  has 
no  right  to  himself,  but  can  properly  be 
held  as  the  chattel  of  another.  Yet  this 
arrogant  falsehood  of  property  in  men 
has  been  organized  into  a  colossal  insti- 
tution. The  South  calls  it  a  **  peculiar  " 
institution;  and  herein  perhaps  consists 


its  peculiarity,  that  it  b  an  absurdity 
which  has  lied  itself  into  a  substantial 
form,  and  now  argues  its  right  to  exist 
from  the  fact  of  its  existence.  Doubt- 
less, the  fact  that  a  thing  exists  proves 
that  it  has  its  roots  in  human  nature; 
but  before  we  accept  this  as  decisive  of 
its  right  to  exist,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
plore those  qualities  in  human  nature, 
**  peculiar "  and  perverse  as  itself,  from 
which  it  derives  its  poisonous  vitality  and 
strength.  It  is  plain,  we  think,  that  an 
institution  embodying  an  essential  falsi- 
ty, which  equally  affronts  the  common 
sense  and  the  moral  sense  of  mankind, 
and  which,  as  respects  chronology,  was 
as  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of  Homer 
as  it  is  to  the  instincts  of  Whittier,  must 
have  sprung  from  the  unblessed  union  of 
wilfulness  and  avarice,  of  avarice  which 
knows  no  conscience,  and  of  wilfulness 
that  tramples  on  reason ;  and  the  marks 
of  this  parentage,  the  signs  of  these  its 
boasted  roots  in  human  nature,  are,  we 
are  constrained  to  concede,  visible  in 
every  stage  of  its  growth,  in  every  argu- 
ment for  its  existence,  in  every  motive 
for  its  extension. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  some 
of  the  advocates  of  Slavery  do  not  relish 
the  analysis  which  reveals  the  origin  of 
their  institution  in  those  dispositions 
which  connect  man  with  the  tiger  and 
the  wol£  Accordingly  they  discourage, 
with  true  democratic  humility,  all  gene- 
alogical inquiries  into  the  ancestry  of 
their  system,  substitute  generalization 
for  analysb,  and,  twisting  the  maxims  of 
religion  into  a  philosophy  of  servitude, 
bear  down  all  arguments  with  the  sound- 
ing proposition,  that  Slavery  is  included 
in  the  pfan  of  God's  providence,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  wrong.  Certain 
thinkers  of  our  day  have  asserted  the 
universality  of  the  religious  element  in 
human  nature ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  men  become  i^ry  pious  when  their 
minds  are  illuminated  by  the  discernment 
of  a  Providential  sanction  for  their  dar- 
ling sins,  and  by  the  discovery  that  God. 
is  on  the  side  of  their  interests  and  pas- 
mons.     Napoleon's  religious  perceptions 
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were  somewhat  obtuse,  as  tried  by  the 
ttandards  of  the  Church,  yet  nothing 
ooold  exceed  the  depth  of  his  belief  that 
God  ''was  with  the  heaTiest  colomn"; 
and  the  most  obdurate  jobber  in  human 
flesh  may  well  glow  with  apostolic  fenror, 

'  as,  from  the  height  of  philosophic  con- 
templation to  which  this  principle  lifts 
him,  he  discerns  the  sublime  import  of 
his  ProTidential  mission.  It  is  true,  he 
is  now  willing  to  concede,  that  a  man's 
right  to  himself,  being  giyen  hy  God,  can 
only  by  God  be  taken  away.  "But,"  he 
exoltingly  exclaims,  "  it  lias  been  taken 
away  by  God.  The  negro,  having  al- 
ways been  a  slaye,  must  have  been  so 
by  divine  appointment ;  and  I,  the  marie 
of  obloquy  to  a  few  fanatical  enthusiasts, 
am  really  an  humble  agent  in  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  a  higher  law  even  than 
that  of  the  State,  of  a  higher  will  even 
than  my  own."  This  mode  of  baptizing 
man's  sin  and  calling  it  God's  providence 
has  not  altogether  lacked  the  aid  of  cer- 
tain Southern  clergymen,  who  ostenta- 
tiously profess  to  preach  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  and  by  such  arguments,  we  may 
fear,  crucified  by  them.  Here  is  Slavery's 
abhorred  riot  of  vices  and  crimes,  from 
whose  soul-sickening  details  the  human 
imagination  shrinks  aghast,  —  and  over 
all,  to  complete  the  picture,  these  theolo- 
gians bring  in  the  seraphic  countenance 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  smiling  celes- 
tial approval  of  the  multitudinous  miser- 
ies and  infamies  it  serenely  beholds  1 

It  may  be  presumptuous  to  proffer 
counsel  to  such  authorized  expositors  of 
religion,  but  one  can  hardly  help  insinu- 
ating the  humble  suggestion,  that  it  would 
be  as  well,  if  they  must  give  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  not  to  throw  Christian- 
ity in.  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
the  theory  of  Providence  which  teaches 
that  a  man  never  so  much  serves  God 
as  when  he  serves  the  Devil.    Doubtless, 

)  Slavery,  though  opposed  to  God's  laws, 
is  included  in  the  plan  of  Grod's  provi- 
dence, but,  in  the  long  run,  the  provi- 
dence most  terribly  confirms  the  laws. 
The  stream  of  events,  having  its  foun- 
tains in  im'quity,  has  its  end  in  retribu- 


tion. It  is  because  Crod's  laws  are  im- 
mutable that  God's  providence  can  be 
foreseen  as  well  as  seen.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  thing  exists,  and  persists  in  exist- 
ing, is  of  little  importance  in  determin- 
ing its  mht  to  exist,  or  its  eventual  des- 
tiny. These  must  be  found  in  an  in- 
^>ection  of  the  principles  by  which  it  ex- 
ists; and  firom  the  nature  of  its  principles, 
we  can  predict  its  future  history.  The 
confidence  of  bad  men  and  the  despair 
of  good  men  proceed  equally  from  a  too 
fixed  attention  to  the  facts  and  events 
before  their  eyes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  and  animate 
them ;  for  no  insight  of  principles,  and 
of  the  moral  laws  which  govern  human 
events,  could  ever  cause  tyrants  to  exult 
or  philanthropists  to  despond. 

If  we  go  farther  into  this  question,  we 
shall  commonly  find  that  the  facts  and 
events  to  which  we  give  the  name  o£ 
Providence  are  the  acts  of  human  wills  di- 
vinely overruled.  There  is  iniquity  and 
wrong  in  these  facts  and  events,  because 
they  are  the  work  of  free  human  wills. 
But  when  these  free  human  wills  organ- 
ize falsehood,  institute  injustice,  and  es- 
tablish oppression,  they  have  passed  into 
that  mental  state  where  will  has  been 
perverted  into  wilfulness,  and  self-direc- 
tion has  been  exaggerated  into  self-wor- 
ship. It  is  the  essence  of  wilfulness  that 
it  exalts  the  impulses  of  its  pride  above 
the  intuitions  of  conscience  and  intelli- 
gence, and  puts  force  in  the  place  of 
reason  and  right  The  person  has  thus 
emancipated  himself  from  all  restraints 
of  a  law  higher  than  his  personality, 
and  acts  Jrom  self,  for  self,  and  in  sole 
obedience  to  self.  But  this  is  personali- 
ty in  its  Satanic  form ;  yet  it  is  just  here 
that  some  of  our  theologians  have  discov- 
ered in  a  person's  actions  the  purposes 
of  Providence,  and  discerned  the  Divine 
intention  in  the  fact  of  guilt  instead  of  in 
the  certainty  of  retribution.  The  t3rrant 
element  in  man  is  found  in  this  Satanic 
form  of  his  individuality.  His  will,  self- 
released  from  restraint,  preys  upon  and 
crushes  other  wills.  He  asserts  himself 
by  enslaving  others^  and  mimics  Divinity 
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on  the  stilts  of  diabolism.  Like  the  bar- 
barian who  thought  himself  enriched  by 
the  powers  and  gifls  of  the  enemy  he  slew, 
he  aggrandizes  his  own  personality,  and 
heightens  his  own  sense  of  freedom, 
through  the  subjection  of  feebler  natures. 
Ruthless,  rapacious,  greedy  of  power, 
greedy  of  gain,  it  is  in  Slavery  that  he 
wantons  in  all  the  luxury  of  injustice, 
for  it  is  here  that  he  tastes  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  depriving  others  of  that*which 
he  most  values  in  himself. 

Thus,  whether  we  examine  this  sys- 
tem in  the  light  of  conscience  and  intelli- 
gence, or  in  the  light  of  history  and  ex- 
perience, we  come  to  but  one  result, — 
that  it  has  its  source  and  sustenance  in 
Satanic  energy,  in  Satanic  pride,  and  in 
Satanic  greed.  This  is  Slavery  in  itself, 
detached  from  the  ameliorations  it  may 
receive  from  individual  slaveholders. 
Now  a  bad  system  is  not  continued  or 
extended  by  the  virtues  of  any  individ- 
uals who  are  but  partially  corrupted  by 
it,  but  by  those  who  work  in  the  spirit 
and  with  the  implements  of  its  origina- 
tors. Every  amelioration  is  a  confession 
of  the  essential  injustice  of  the  thing 
ameliorated,  and  a  step  towards  its  abo- 
lition ;  and  the  humane  and  Christian 
slaveholders  owe  their  safety,  and  the 
security  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
their  property,  to  the  vices  of  the  hard 
and  stem  spirits  whom  they  profess  to 
abhor.  If  they  invest  in  stock  of  the 
Devil's  corporation,  they  ought  not  to 
be  severe  on  those  who  look  out  that 
they  punctually  receive  their  dividends. 
The  true  slaveholder  feels  that  he  is  en- 
camped among  his  slaves,  that  he  holds 
them  by  the  right  of  conquest,  that  the 
relation  is  one  of  war,  and  that  there  is 
no  crime  he  may  not  be  compelled  to 
commit  in  self-defence.  Disdaining  all 
cant,  he  clearly  perceives  that  the  sys- 
tem, in  its  practical  working,  must  con- 
form to  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based.  He  accordingly  believes  in  the 
lash  and  the  fear  of  the  lash.  If  he  is 
cruel  and  brutal,  it  may  as  often  be  from 
policy  as  from  disposition,  for  brutality 
and  cruelty  are   Uie  means  by  which 


weaker  races  are  best  kept  "  subordinat- 
ed "  to  stronger  races ;  and  the  influence 
of  his  brutality  and  cruelty  is  felt  as  re- 
straint and  terror  on  the  plantation  of 
his  less  resolute  neighbor.  And  when 
we  speak  of  brutality  and  cruelty,  we  do 
not  limit  the  application  of  the  words  to 
those  who  scourge,  but  extend  it  to  some 
of  those  who  preach,  —  who  hold  up 
heaven  as  the  reward  of  those  slaves  who 
are  sufficiently  abject  on  earth,  and  threat- 
en damnation  in  the  next  world  to  all  who 
dare  to  assert  their  manhood  in  this. 

If,  however,  any  one  still  doubts  that 
this  system  develops  itself  logically  and 
naturally,  and  tramples  down  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  better  sentiments  of 
human  nature,  let  him  look  at  the  legis- 
lation which  defines  and  protects  it,  —  a 
legblation  whieh,  as  expressing  the  aver- 
age sense  and  purpose  of  the  community, 
is  to  be  quoted  as  conclusive  against  the 
testimony  of  any  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. This  legislation  evinces  the  domin- 
ion of  a  malignant  principle.  You  can 
hear  the  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  clank 
of  the  chain  in  all  its  enactments.  Yet 
these  laws,  which  cannot  be  read  in  any 
civilized  country  without  mingled  horror 
and  derision,  indicate  a  mastery  of  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  oppression, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  they 
have  in  view,  and  bear  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  being  the  work  of  practical 
men,  —  of  men  who  know  their  sin,  and 
"knowing,  dare  maintain."  They  do 
not,  it  is  true,  enrich  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence with  any  large  or  wise  addi- 
tions, but  we  do  not  look  for  such  luxu- 
ries as  justice,  reason,  and  beneficence  in 
ordinances  devised  to  prop  up  iniquity, 
falsehood,  and  tyranny.  Ghastly  carica- 
tures of  justice  as  these  offshoots  of  Sla- 
very are,  they  are  still  dictated  by  the 
nature  and  necessities  of  the  s}-stem. 
They  have  the  flavor  of  the  rank  soil 
whence  they  spring. 

If  we  desire  any  stronger  evidence  that 
slaveholders  constitute  a  general  Slave 
Power,  that  this  Slave  Power  acts  as  a 
unit,  the  unity  of  a  great  interest  impel- 
led by  powerful  passions,  and  that  the  vir- 
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Henry  Clay,  before  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  declared  that  Slavery  must  event- 
ually expire.  The  way  was  gradual,  it 
was  prudent,  it  was  safe,  it  was  distant, 
it  was  sure,  it  was  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  things.  It  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted, had  there  been  any  general  truth 
in  the  assertion  that  the  slaveholders  were 
honestly  desirous  of  reconverting,  at  any 
time,  and  on  any  practicable  plan,  their 
chattels  into  men.  But  true  to  the  ma- 
lignant principles  of  their  system,  they 
accepted  the  law  of  its  existence,  but  de- 
termined to  evade  the  law  of  its  extinc- 
tion. As  Slavery  required  large  areas 
and  scanty  population,  large  areas  and 
scanty  population  it  should  at  all  times 
have.  New  markets  should  be  opened 
for  the  surplus  slave-population ;  to  open 
new  markets  was  to  acquire  new  territo- 
ry ;  and  to  acquire  new  territory  was  to 
gain  additional  political  strength.  The 
expansive  tendencies  of  freedom  would 
thus  be  checked  by  the  tendencies  no 
less  expansive  of  bondage.  To  acquire 
Texas  was  not  merely  to  acquire  an  ad- 
ditional Slaye  State,  but  it  was  to  k^ep  up 
a  demand  for  slaves  which  would  prevent 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky  from  becoming  Free  States. 
As  soon  as  old  soils  were  worn  out,  new 
soils  were  to  be  ready  to  receive  the 
curse;  and  where  slave-labor  ceased  to 
be  profitable,  slave-breeding  was  to  take 
its  place. 

This  purpose  was  so  diabolical,  that, 
when  first  announced,  it  was  treated  as 
a  caprice  of  certain  hot  spirits,  irritated 
by  the  declamations  of  the  Abolitionbts. 
But  it  is  idle  to  refer  to  transient  heat 
thoughts  which  bear  all  the  signs  of  cool 
atrocity;  and  needless  to  seek  for  the 
causes  of  actions  in  eictraneous  sources, 
when  they  are  plainly  but  steps  in  the 
development  of  principles  already  known. 
Slave-breeding  and  Slavery-extension  are 
necessities  of  the  system.  Like  Romu- 
lus and  Remus,  "  they  are  both  suckled 
from  one  wolf." 

But  it  was  just  here  that  the  question 
became  to  the  Free  States  a  practical 
question.    There  could  be  no  ^^fanatt- 


tues  of  individual  slaveholders  have  little 
effect  in  checking  the  vices  of  the  system, 
we  can  find  that  evidence  in  the  zeal  and 
audacity  with  which  this  power  engaged 
in  extending  its  dominion.  Seemingly  ag- 
gressive in  this,  it  was  really  acting  on 
the  defensive,  —  on  the  defensive,  how- 
ever, not  against  the  assaults  of  men,  but 
against  Uie  immutable  decrees  of  God. 
The  world  is  so  constituted,  that  wrong 
and  oppression  are  not,  in  a  large  view, 
politic.  They  heavily  mortgage  the 
future,  when  they  glut  the  avarice  of 
the  present.  The  avenging  Providence, 
which  the  slaveholder  cannot  find  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  in  the  teachings  of 
conscience,  he  is  at  last  compelled  to 
find  in  political  economy;  and  however 
indifferent  to  the  Gospel  according  to 
Saint  John,  he  must  give  heed  to  the 
gospel  according  to  Adam  Smith  and 
Malthus.  He  discovers,  no  doubt  to  his 
surprise,  and  somewhat  to  his  indigna- 
tion, that  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  industrial  success  and  justice; 
and  however  much,  as  a  practical  man, 
he  may  despise  the  abstract  principles 
which  declare  Slavery  a  nonsensical  enor- 
mity, he  cannot  fail  to  read  its  nature, 
when  it  slowly,  but  legibly,  writes  itself 
out  in  curses  on  the  land.  He  finds  how 
true  is  the  old  proverb,  that,  "if  God 
moves  with  leaden  feet.  He  strikes  with 
iron  hands."  The  law  of  Slavery  is,  that, 
to  be  lucrative,  it  must  have  a  scanty 
population  diffused  over  large  areas.  To 
limit  it  is  therefore  to  doom  it  to  come 
to  an  end  by  the  laws  of  population.  To 
limit  it  is  to  force  the  planters,  in  the 
end,  to  free  their  slaves,  from  an  inability 
to  support  them,  and  to  force  the  slaves 
into  more  energy  and  intelligence  in  lar 
bor,  in  order  that  they  may  subsist  as 
freemen.  People  prattle  about  the  ne- 
cesnty  of  compulsory  labor;  but  the  true 
compulsory  labor,  the  labor  which  has 
produced  the  miracles  of  modem  indus- 
Ty,  is  the  labor  to  which  a  man  is  com- 
pelled by  the  necessity  of  saving  himself, 
and  those  who  are  dearer  to  him  than 
self,  firom  ignominy  and  want.  It  was  by 
this  policy  of  territorial  limitation,  that 
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cism  ^  in  meeting  it  at  this  stage.  What 
nraallj  goes  nnder  the  name  of  fanat- 
icism is  the  habit  of  onoompromising  as- 
sault on  a  thing  because  its  principles 
are  absurd  or  wicked ;  what  usually  goes 
under  the  name  of  common  sense  is  the 
disposition  to  assail  it  at  that  point  where, 
in  die  development  of  its  principles,  it 
has  become  immediately  and  pressingly 
dangerous.  Now  by  no  sophistry  could 
we  of  the  Free  States  evade  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  the  extenders  of  Slavery, 
if  we  allowed  Slavery  to  be  extended. 
If  we  did  not  oppose  it  from  a  sense  of 
right,  we  were  bound  to  oppose  it  from  a 
seAse  of  decency*  It  may  be  said,  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  Slavery  at 
the  South ;  but  we  had  something  to  do 
with  rescuing  the  national  character  from 
infamy,  and  unhappily  we  could  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  rescuing  the  national 
character  fix>m  infamy  without  having 
something  to  do  with  Slavery  at  the 
South.  The  question  with  us  was,  wheth- 
er we  would  allow  the  whole  force  of 
the  National  Grovemment  to  be  employed 
in  upholding,  extending,  and  perpetuat- 
ing this  detestable  and  nonsensical  enor- 
mity ?  —  especially,  whether  we  would 
be  guilty  of  that  last  and  foulest  atheism 
to  free  principles,  the  deliberate  plant- 
ing of  slave  institutions  on  virgin  soil? 
If  this  question  had  been  put  to  any  des- 
pot of  Europe,  —  we  had  almost  said,  to 
any  despot  of  Asia,  —  his  answer  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  an  indignant 
negative.  Yet  the  South  confidently 
expected  so  to  wheedle  or  bully  us  into 
dragging  our  common  sense  through  the 
mud  and  mire  of  momentary  expedients, 
that  we  should  connive  at  the  commis- 
sion of  this  execrable  crime  1 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  the 
question  had  been  fairly  put  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Free  States,  their  an- 
swer would  have  been  at  once  decisive 
for  freedom.  Even  the  strongest  con- 
servatives would  have  been  "  Free-Soil- 
ers,**— not  only  those  who  are  conserva- 
tives in  virtue  of  their  prudence,  moder- 
ation, sagacity,  and  temper,  but  prejudi- 
ced conservatives,  conservatives  who  are 


tolerant  of  all  iniquity  which  is  deconma, 
inert,  long -establish^  and  disposed  to 
die  when  its  time  comes,  conservatives 
as  thorough  in  their  hatred  of  change  as 
Lamennais  himself.  ^What  a  noise,** 
says  Paul  Louis  Courier,  <*  Lamennais 
would  have  made  on  the  day  of  ^creation, 
could  he  have  witnessed  it  His  first 
cry  to  the  Divinity  would  have  been  to 
respect  that  ancient  chaos.**  But  even 
to  conservatives  of  this  class,  the  attempt 
to  extend  Slavery,  though  really  in  the 
order  of  its  natural  devek^ment,  must 
still  have  appeared  a  monstrous  innova- 
tion, and  they  were  bound  to  oppose  the 
Marats  and  Bobespierres  of  despotism 
who  were  busy  in  the  bad  work.  Indeed, 
in  our  country,  conservatism,  through 
the  presence  of  Slavery,  has  inverted  its 
usual  order.  In  other  countries,  the  radi- 
cal of  one  century  is  the  conservative  of 
the  next;  in  ours,  the  conservative  of 
one  generation  is  the  radical  of  the  next 
The  American  conservative  of  1790  is 
the  so-called  fanatic  of  1820;  the  con- 
servative of  1820  is  the  fanatic  of  1856. 
The  American  conservative,  indeed,  de- 
scended the  stairs  of  compromise  until 
his  descent  into  utter  abnegation  of  all 
that  civilized  humanity  holds  dear  was 
arrested  by  the  Bebellion.  And  the 
reason  of  this  strange  inversion  of  con- 
servative principles  was,  that  the  move- 
ment of  Slavery  is  towards  barbarism, 
while  the  movement  of  all  countries  in 
which  labor  b  not  positively  chattellized 
is  towards  freedom  and  civilization.  True 
conservatism,  it  must  never  be  foi^tten, 
is  the  refusal  to  give  up  a  positive,  though 
imperfect  good,  for  a  possible,  but  un- 
certain improvement:  in  the  United 
States  it  has  been  misused  to  denote  die 
cowardly  surrender  of  a  positive  good  from 
a  fear  to  resist  the  innovations  of  an  ad- 
vancing evil  and  wrong. 

There  was,  therefore,  littie  danger  that 
Slavery  would  be  extended  through  the 
conscious  thought  and  will  of  the  people, 
but  there  was  danger  that  its  extension 
might,  somehow  or  other,  occwr,  Mis- 
ciHiception  of  the  question,  devotion  to 
party  or  the  memory  of  party,  prejudice 
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against  tlie  men  who  more  immediatelj 
represented  the  Anti-SlaTerx  principle, 
might  make  the  people  unconsciously 
slide  into  this  crime.  And  it  must  be 
said  that  for  the  divisions  in  the  Free 
States  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  free 
seotiment  of  the  people  should  operate 
the  strictly  Anti-Slavery  men  were  to 
some  extent  responsible.  It  is  chfficult 
to  convince  an  ardent  reformer  that  the 
principle  for  which  he  contends,  being  im- 
personal, should  be  purified  fixnn  the  pas- 
sions and  whims  of  his  own  personality. 
The  more  fervid  he  is,  the  more  he  is 
identified  in  the  public  mind  with  his 
cause ;  and,  in  a  lai^e  view,  he  b  bound 
not  merely  to  defend  his  cause,  but  to 
see  that  the  cause,  through  him,  does  not 
become  offensive.  Men  are  ever  ready 
to  dodge  disagreeable  duties  by  convert- 
ing questions  of  principles  into  cridcisms 
on  the  men  who  represent  principles ; 
and  the  men  who  represent  principles 
should  therefore  look  to  it  that  they 
make  no  needless  enemies  and  give  no 
needless  shock  to  public  opinion  for  the 
purpose  of  pushing  pet  opinions,  wreak- 
ing personal  grudges,  or  gratifying  indi- 
vidual antipathies.  The  artillery  of  the 
North  has  heretofore  played  altogether 
too  much  on  Northerners. 

But  to  return.  The  South  expected  to 
fool  the  North  into  a  compliance  with  its 
designs,  by  availing  itself  of  the  divisions 
among  its  professed  opponents,  and  by 
dazzling  away  the  attention  of  the  people 
fixnn  the  real  nature  of  the  wickedness  to 
be  perpetrated.  Slavery  was  to  be  extend- 
ed, and  the  North  was  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  the  business ;  but  the  Slave  Power 
did  not  expect  that  we  should  be  active 
and  enthusiastic  in  this  work  of  self-deg- 
radation. It  did  not  ask  us  to  extend 
Slavery,  but  simply  to  allow  its  extension 
to  occur ;  and  in  this  appeal  to  our  moral 
timidity  and  moral  laziness,  it  contempt- 
uously tossed  us  a  few  fig-leaves  of  falla- 
cy and  false  statement  to  save  appear- 
ances. 

We  were  informed,  for  instance,  that  by 
the  equality  of  men  b  meant  the  equali- 
ty of  those  whom  Providence  has  made 


equaL  But  thb  b  exactly  the  sense  in 
which  no  sane  man  ever  understood  the 
doctrine  of  equality;  for  Providence  has 
palpably  made  men  unequal,  white  men 
as  well  as  black. 

Then  we  were  told  that  the  white  and 
black  races  could  dwell  together  only 
in  the  relation  of  masters  and  slaves,  — 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  that  in  thb  re- 
lation the  slaves  were  steadily  advancing 
in  civilization  and  Chiistiani^.  But,  if 
steadily  advancing  in  dvilization  and 
Christianity,  the  time  must  inevitably 
come  when  they  would  not  submit  to  be 
slaves ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  the 
statement  that  the  white  and  black  races 
cannot  dwell  together  as  freemen  ?  Why 
boast  of  their  improvement,  when  yon 
are  improving  them  only  that  you  may 
exterminate  them,  or  they  y<mf 

Then,  with  a  composure  of  face  which 
touches  the  exquisite  in  effrontery,  we 
were  assured  that  thb  antithesis  d  master 
and  slave,  of  tyrant  and  abject  natures, 
is  really  a  perfect  harmony.  Slavery  — 
so  said  these  logicians  of  libertidde  —  has 
solved  the  great  social  problem  of  the 
working-classes,  comfortably  for  capital, 
happily  for  labor ;  and  has  eff*ected  thb 
by  an  ingenious  expedient  which  could 
have  occurred  only  to  minds  of  the  great- 
est depth  and  comprehension,  the  expe- 
dient, namely,  of  enslaving  labor.  Now 
doubtless  there  has  always  been  a  strug- 
gle between  employers  and  employed, 
and  thb  struggle  will  probably  continue 
until  the  relations  between  the  two  are 
more  humane  and  Christian.  But  Sla- 
very exhibits  thb  struggle  in  its  earliest 
and  most  savage  stage,  a  stage  answering 
to  the  rude  energies  and  still  ruder  con- 
ceptions of  barbarians.  The  issue  of  the 
struggle,  it  b  plain,  will  not  be  that  capi- 
tal will  own  labor,  but  that  labor  will  own 
capital,  and  no  man  be  owned. 

Still  we  were  vehemently  told,  that, 
though  the  slaves,  for  their  own  good, 
were  deprived  of  their  rights  as  men, 
they  were  in  a  fine  state  of  physical  com- 
fort Thb  was  not  and  could  not  bo 
true ;  but  even  if  it  were,  it  only  repre- 
sented the  slaveholder  as  addressbg  hb 
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slave  in  some  such  words  of  derisive  scorn 
as  Byron  hurls  at  Duke  Alphonso,  — 

"  Thoa!  bom  to  eat,  and  be  despised}  and  die, 
Even  as  the  bmtes  that  perish/*  — 

though  we  doubt  if  he  could  truly  add, — 

"  save  that  thou 
Hast  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty.** 

Then  we  were  solemnly  warned  of  our 
patriotic  duty  to  "  know  no  North  and  no 
South."  This  was  the  very  impudence 
of  ingratitude ;  for  we  had  long  known 
no  North,  and  unhappily  had  known  al- 
together too  much  South. 

Then  we  were  most  plaintively  adjured 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Slave 
Power,  in  order  to  save  the  Union.  But 
how  save  the  Union  ?  Why,  by  violating 
the  principles  on  which  the  Union  was 
formed,  and  scouting  the  objects  it  was 
intended  to  serve. 

But  lastly  came  the  question,  on  which 
the  South  confidently  relied  as  a  decisive 
argument,  "  What  could  we  do  wUh  our 
slaves,  provided  we  emancipated  them?" 
The  peculiarity  which  distinguished  this 
question  from  all  other  interrogatories 
ever  addressed  to  human  beings  was  this, 
that  it  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  not 
being  answered.  The  moment  a  reply 
was  begun,  the  ground  was  swiflly  shifted, 
and  we  were  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent 
of  words  about  State  Rights  and  the  duty 
of  minding  our  own  business. 

But  it  is  needless  to  continue  the  ex- 
amination of  these  substitutes  and  apol- 
ogies for  'fact  and  reason,  especially  as 
their  chief  characteristic  consisted  in  their 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical 
question  before  the  people.  They  were 
thrown  out  by  the  interested  defenders 
of  Slavery,  North  and  South,  to  divert 
attention  from  the  main  issue.  In  the 
£ne  felicity  of  their  inappropriateness  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Free  and  Slave  States,  they 
were  almost  a  match  for  that  renowned 
sermon,  preached  by  a  metropolitan  bish- 
op before  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  the 
halt,  and  the  legless,  on  **The  Moral 
Dangers  of  Foreign  Travel."  But  still 
they  were  infinitely  mischievous,  consid- 


ered as  pretences  under  which  Northern 
men  could  skulk  from  their  duties,  and 
as  sophistries  to  lull  into  a  sleepy  acqui- 
escence the  consciences  of  those  political 
adventurers  who  are  always  seeking  oc- 
casions for  being  tempted  and  reasons 
for  being  rogues.  They  were  all  the 
more  influential  from  the  circumstance 
that  their  show  of  aigument  was  backed 
by  the  solid  substance  of  patronage. 
These  false  facts  and  bad  reasons  were 
the  keys  to  many  fat  ofiices.  The  South 
had  succeeded  in  instituting  a  new  polit- 
ical test,  namely,  that  no  man  b  qualified 
to  serve  the  United  States  unless  he  is 
the  champion  or  the  sycophant  of  the 
Slave  Power.  Proscription  to  the  friends 
of  American  freedom,  honors  and  emol- 
uments to  the  friends  of  American  sla- 
very, —  adopt  that  creed,  or  you  did  not 
belong  to  any  "  healthy  "  political  organ- 
ization I  Now  we  have  heard  of  civil 
disabilities  for  opinion's  sake  before.  In 
some  countries  no  Catholics  are  allowed 
to  hold  office,  in  others  no  Protestants,  in 
others  no  Jews.  But  it  is  not,  we  believe, 
in  Protestant  countries  that  Protestants 
are  proscribed ;  it  b  not  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries that  Catholics  are  incompetent  to 
serve  the  State.  It  was  left  for  a  free 
countr}'  to  establbh,  practically,  civil  dis- 
abilities ag^st  freemen,  —  for  Republi- 
can America  to  proscribe  Republicans  I 
Think  of  it, —  that  no  American,  what- 
ever hb  worth,  talents,  or  patriotism, 
could  two  years  ago  serve  his  country  in 
any  branch  of  its  executive  administra- 
tion, unless  he  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  agree  with  the  slaveholders,  or  base 
enough  to  sham  an  agreement  with  them  I 
The  test,  at  Washington,  of  political  or- 
thodoxy was  modelled  on  the  pattern  of 
the  test  of  religious  orthodoxy  established 
by  Napoleon's  minister  of  police.  "  You 
are  not  orthodox,"  he  said  to  a  priest 
"In  what,"  inquired  the  astonbhed  ec- 
clesiastic, "  have  I  sinned  against  ortho- 
doxy?" "You  have  not  pronounced 
the  eulogium  of  the  Emperor,  or  proved 
the  righteousness  of  the  conscription." 

Now  we  had  been  oflen  warned  of  the 
danger  of  sectional  parties,  on  account 
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of  their  tendency  to  break  up  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  people  gave  heed  to  this 
warning ;  for  here  was  a  sectional  party 
in  possession  of  the  Government  We 
had  been  oflen  advised  not  to  form  po- 
litical combinations  on  one  idea.  The 
people  gave  heed  to  this  advice ;  for  here 
was  a  triumphant  political  combination, 
formed  not  only  on  one  idea,  but  that 
the  worst  idea  that  ever  animated  any 
political  combination.  Here  was  an  as- 
sociation of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons,  spread  over  some  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory,  and  wielding  its  whole  political 
power,  engaged  in  the  work  of  turning 
the  United  States  into  a  sort  of  slave 
plantation,  of  which  they  were  to  be  over- 
seers. We  opposed  them  by  argument, 
passion,  and  numerical  power;  and  they 
read  us  long  homilies  on  the  beauty  of 
law  and  order,  —  order  sustained  by  Bor- 
der Ruffians,  law  which  was  but  the  le- 
galizing of  criminal  instincts,  —  law  and 
order  which,  judged  by  the  code  estab- 
lished for  Kansas,  seemed  based  on  legis- 
lative ideas  imported  from  the  Fegee 
Islands.  We  opposed  them  again,  and 
they  talked  to  us  about  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  Union ; — as  if,  in  the  Free 
States,  the  love  of  the  Union  had  not 
been  a  principle  and  a  passion,  proof 
against  many  losses,  and  insensible  to 
many  humiliations ;  as  if,  with  our  teach- 
ers, disunion  had  not  been  for  half  a  cen- 
tury a  stereotyped  menace  to  scare  us 
into  compliance  with  their  rascalities ;  as 
if  it  were  not  known  that  only  so  long 
as  they  could  wield  the  powers  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  accomplish  their 
designs,  were  they  loyal  to  the  Union ! 
We  opposed  them  again,  and  they  clam- 
ored about  their  Constitutional  rights  and 
our  Constitutional  obligations;  but  they 
adopted  for  themselves  a  theory  of  the 
Constitution  which  made  each  State  the 
judge  of  the  Constitution  in  the  last 
resort,  while  they  held  us  to  that  view 
of  it  which  made  the  Supreme  Court 
the  judge  in  the  last  resort  Written 
constitutions,  by  a  process  of  interpreta- 
tion, are  always  made  to  follow  the  drift 


of  great  forces ;  they  are  twisted  and 
tortured  into  conformity  with  the  views 
of  the  power  dominant  in  the  State ;  and 
our  Constitution,  originally  a  charter  of 
fi<eedom,  was  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment which  the  slaveholders  seemed  to 
possess  by  right  of  squatter  sovereignty 
and  eminent  domain. 

Did  any  one  suppose  that  we  could  re- 
tard the  ever-onward  movement  of  their 
unscrupulous  force  and  defiant  wills  by 
timely  compromises  and  concessions  ?  Ev- 
ery compromise  we  made  with  them  only 
stimulated  their  rapacity,  heightened  their 
arrogance,  increased  their  demands.  Ev- 
ery concession  we  made  to  their  insolent 
threats  was  only  a  step  downwards  to  a 
deeper  abasement ;  and  we  parted  with 
our  most  cherished  convictions  of  duty 
to  purchase,  not  their  gratitude,  but  their 
contempt  Every  concession,  too,  weak- 
ened us  and  strengthened  them  for  the 
inevitable  struggle,  into  which  the  Free 
States  were  eventually  goaded,  to  pre- 
serve what  remained  of  their  dignity, 
their  honor,  and  their  self-respect.  In 
1850  we  conceded  the  application  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso;  in  1856  we  were  com- 
pelled to  concede  the  principle  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  In  1850  we  had  no 
fears  that  slaves  would  enter  New  Mex- 
ico; in  1861  we  were  threatened  with 
a  view  of  the  flag  of  the  rattlesnake 
floating  over  Faneuil  Hall.  If  any  prin- 
ciple has  been  established  by  events,  with 
the  certainty  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  this,  that  concession  to  the 
Slave  Power  b  the  suicide  of  Freedom. 
We  are  purchasing  this  fact  at  the  ex- 
pense of  arming  five  hundred  thousand 
men  and  spending  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  More  than  this,  if  any  concessions 
were  to  be  made,  they  ought,  on  all  prin- 
ciples of  concession,  to  have  been  made  to 
the  North.  Concessions,  historically,  are 
not  made  by  freedom  to  privilege,  but  by 
privilege  to  freedom.  Thus  King  John 
conceded  Magna  Charta ;  thus  King 
Charles  conceded  the  Petition  of  Right ; 
thus  Protestant  England  conceded  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  to  Ireland ;  thus  aris- 
tocratic England  conceded  the  Reform 
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Bill  to  the  English  middle  class.  And 
had  not  we,  the  misgoverned  many,  a 
right  to  demand  from  the  slaveholders, 
the  governing  few,  some  concesnons  to 
our  sense  of  justice  and  onr  prejudices 
for  freedom?  Concession  indeed  I  If 
any  class  of  men  hold  in  their  grasp  one 
of  the  dear-bought  chartered  •*  rights  of 
man,"  it  is  infamous  to  concede  it. 
"  Make  it  the  darting  of  your  precious  eye ! 

To  lost  or  give  't  away  "were  such  perdition 

As  nothing  else  couM  match.** 

Considerations  so  obvious  as  these 
could  not,  by  any  ingenuity  of  party-con- 
trivance, be  prevented  from  forcing  them- 
selves by  degrees  into  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  the  voters  of  the  Free 
States.  The  common  sense,  the  "large 
roundabout  common  sense"  of  the  people, 
slowly,  and  somewhat  reluctantly,  came 
up  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  The 
sophistries  and  fallacies  of  the  Northern 
defenders  of  the  pretensions  of  the  slave- 
holding  sectional  minority  were  gradually 
exposed,  and  were  repudiated  in  the  lump. 
The  conviction  was  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  Free  States,  that  the 
Slave  Power,  representing  only  a  thirtieth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Slave  States, 
and  a  ninth  part  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  was  bent  on  governing  the  na- 
tion, and  on  subordinating  all  principles 
and  all  interests  to  its  own.  Not  being 
ambitious  of  having  the  United  States  con- 
verted into  a  Western  Congo,  with  the 
traffic  in  "niggers"  as  its  fundamental 
idea,  the  people  elected  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, in  a  perfectly  Constitutional  way, 
President  As  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  still  left,  by  this 
election,  on  the  side  of  the  "  rights  of  the 
South,"  (humorously  so  styled,)  and  as 
the  President  could  do  little  to  advance 
Republican  principles  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government  opposed  to 
him,  the  people  naturally  imagined  that 
the  slaveholders  would  acquiesce  in  their 
decision. 

But  such  was  not  the  result.  The  elec- 
tion was  in  November.  The  new  Presi- 
dent could  not  assume  office  until  March. 


The  triumphs  of  the  Slave  Power  had 
been  heretofore  owing  to  its  willingness 
and  readiness  to  peril  everything  on  each 
question  as  it  arose,  and  each  event  as  it 
occurred.  South  Carolina,  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  the  Slave  States  that  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  at  once  "  seceded." 
The  "  Gulf  States"  and  others  followed 
its  example,  not  so  much  from  any  fixed 
intention  of  forming  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy as  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  Free  States  into  compliance  with  the 
extreme  demands  of  the  South.  The 
Border  Slave  States  were  avowedly  neu- 
tral between  the  "  beUigerents,"  but  in- 
dicated their  purpose  to  stand  by  their 
"  Southern  brethren,"  in  case  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  in  the  seceded  States  by  the  pro- 
cess of  **  coercion." 

The  combination  was  perfect  The 
heart  of  the  Rebellion  was  in  South  Car- 
olina, a  State  whose  free  population  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  whose  annual  productions  were 
exceeded  by  those  of  Essex  County,  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Around  this 
centre  was  congregated  as  base  a  set  of 
politicians  as  ever  disgraced  human  na- 
ture. A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  com- 
pel a  first-class  power,  representing  thir- 
ty millions  of  people,  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  its  citizens.  The  conspirators 
did  not  dream  of  failure.  They  were 
sure,  as  they  thought,  of  the  Gulf  States 
and  of  the  Border  States,  of  the  whole 
Slave  Power,  in  fact  They  also  felt 
sure  of  that  large  minority  in  the  Free 
States  which  had  formerly  acted  with 
them,  and  obeyed  their  most  humiliat- 
ing behests.  They  therefore  entered  the 
Congress  of  the  nation  with  a  confident 
front,  knowing  that  President  Buchanan 
and  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet  were  prac- 
tically on  their  side.  Before  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  be  inaugurated  they  imagined  they 
could  accomplish  all  their  designs,  and 
make  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
a  Pro-Slavery  power  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.    Mr.  Calhoun's  para- 
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dozes  had  heretofore  been  indorsed  on- 
Ij  by  majorities  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture and  by  the  Supreme  Court.  What  a 
Tictory  it  would  be,  if,  by  threatening  re- 
bellion, they  could  induce  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  incorporate  those 
paradoxes  into  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  nation,  dominant  over  both  Congress 
and  the  Court !  All  their  preyious  **  com- 
promises" had  been  merely  legislative 
compromises,  which,  as  their  cause  ad- 
vanced, they  had  themselves  annulled. 
They  now  seized  the  occasion,  when  the 
**  people  "  had  risen  against  them,  to  com- 
pel the  people  to  sanction  their  most  ex- 
treme demands.  They  determined  to  con- 
vert defeat,  sustained  at  the  polls,  into  a 
victory  which  would  have  far  transcend- 
ed any  victory  they  might  have  gauned 
by  electing  their  candidate,  Breckinridge, 
as  President 

A  portion  of  the  Eepublicans,  seeing 
clearly  the  force  arrayed  against  them, 
and  dbbelieving  that  the  population  of 
the  Free  States  would  be  willing,  en 
masse,  to  sustain  the  cause  of  free  labor 
by  force  of  arms,  tried  to  avert  the  blow 
by  proposing  a  new  compromise.  Mr. 
Seward,  the  calmest,  most  moderate,  and 
most  obnoxious  statesman  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  offered  to  divide  the'  existing 
territories  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Missouri  line,  all  south  of  which  should 
be  open  to  slave  labor.  As  he  at  the 
tame  time  stated  that  by  natural  laws  the 
South  could  obtain  no  material  advan- 
tage by  his  seeming  concession,  the  con- 
cession only  made  him  enemies  among 
the  uncomprombing  champions  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  The  conspirators  de- 
manded that  the  Missouri  line  should  be 
the  boundary,  not  only  between  the  ter- 
ritori^  which  the  United  States  then  pos- 
sessed, but  between  the  territories  they 
might  hereafter  acquire.  As  the  country 
north  of  the  Missouri  line  was  held  by  pow- 
erful European  States  which  it  would  be 
madness  to  offend,  and  as  the  country 
south  of  that  line  was  held  by  feeble 
States  which  it  would  be  £asy  to  con- 
quer, no  Northern  or  Western  statesman 
could  vote  for  such  a  measure  without 


proving  himself  a  rogue  or  a  nmpleton. 
Hence  all  measures  of  **  compromise  "  ne- 
cessarily fiiiled  during  the  last  days  of 
the  administration  of  James  Buchanan. 

It  is  plain,  that,  when  Mr.  Lincoln — 
after  having  escaped  assassination  from 
the  "  Chivalry "  of  Maryland,  and  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  virulence  of 
invective  such  as  no  other  President  had 
incurred  —  arrived  at  Washington,  hb 
mind  was  utterly  unaffected  by  the  illu- 
sions of  pasnon.  Hb  Inaugural  Message 
was  eminently  moderate.  The  Slave 
Power,  having  failed  to  delude  or  bully 
Congress,  or  to  intimidate  the  people,— 
having  failed  to  murder  the  elected  Pres- 
ident on  hb  way  to  the  capital,  —  was  at 
its  wits'  end.  It  thought  it  could  still  re- 
ly on  its  Northern  supporters,  as  James 
II.  of  England  thought  he  could  rely  on 
the  Church  of  England.  While  the  na- 
tion, therefore,  was  busy  in  expedients  to 
call  back  the  seceded  States  to  their  al- 
legiance, the  latter  suddenly  bombarded 
Fort  Sumter,  trampled  on  the  American 
flag,  threatened  to  wave  the  rattlesnake 
rag  over  Faneuil  HaU,  and  to  make  the 
Yankees  <*  smell  Southern  powder  and 
feel  Southern  steeL"  All  thb  was  done 
with  the  idea  that  the  Northern  **  De- 
mocracy "  would  rally  to  the  support  of 
their  *'  Southern  brethren."  The  result 
proved  that  the  South  was,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Davb's  last  and  most  melancholy 
Message,  the  victim  of  **  mbplaced  con- 
fidence" in  its  Northern  *' associates." 
The  moment  a  gun  was  fired,  the  honest 
Democratic  voters  of  the  North  were 
even  more  furious  than  the  Republican 
voters ;  the  leaders,  including  those  who 
had  been  the  obedient  servants  of  Sla- 
very, were  ravenous  for  commands  in  the 
great  army  which  was  to  "  coerce  "  and 
<*  subjugate  "  the  South ;  and  the  whole 
organization  of  the  *'  Democratic  party  " 
of  the  North  melted  away  at  once  in  the 
fierce  fires  of  a  reawakened  patriotism. 
The  slaveholders  ventured  everything  on 
their  last  stake,  and  lost  A  North,  for 
the  first  time,  sprang  into  being ;  and  it 
issued,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  full-armed.   The  mach-vaunted  en- 
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gineer,  Beauregard,  was  **  hoist  with  his 
own  petard." 

Now  that  the  slaveholders  have  been 
80  foolish  as  to  appeal  to  physical  force, 
abandoning  their  vantage-ground  of  po- 
litical influence,  they  must  be  not  only 
politically  overthrown,  but  physically  hu- 
miliated. Their  arrogant  sense  of  supe- 
riority must  be  beaten  out  of  them  by 
main  force.  The  feeling  with  which 
every  Texan  and  Arkansas  bully  and 
assassin  regarded  a  Northern  mechanic 
—  a  feeling  akin  to  that  with  which  the 
old  Norman  robber  looked  on  the  sturdy 
Saxon  laborer  —  must  be  changed,  by 
showing  the  bully  that  hb  bowie-knife 
is  dangerous  only  to  peaceful,  and  is 
imbecile  before  armed  citizens.  The 
Southerner  has  appealed  to  force,  and 
force  he  should  have,  until,  by  the  laws 
of  force,  he  is  not  only  beaten,  but  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  humiliating  fact  That 
he  is  not  disposed  **to  die  in  the  last 
ditch,"  that  he  has  none  of  the  practical 
heroism  of  desperation,  is  proved  by  the 
actual  results  of  battles.  When  defeat- 
ed, and  his  means  of  escape  are  such  as 
only  desperation  can  surmount,  he  quickly 
surrenders,  and  is  even  disposed  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  martial  vir- 
tues of  the  common  European  soldier 
he  has  displayed  in  exceedingly  scanty 
measure  in  the  present  conflict.  He  has 
relied  on  engineers;  and  the  moment 
his  fortresses  are  turned  or  stormed,  he 
retreats  or  becomes  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Let  Mr.  Davis's  Message  to  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  and  his  order  suspend- 
ing Pillow  and  Floyd,  testify  to  this  un- 
questionable statement  Even  if  we  grant 
martial  intrepidity  to  the  members  of  the 
Slavocracy,  Uie  present  war  proves  that 
the  system  of  Slavery  is  not  one  which 
develops  martial  virtues  among  the  **free 
whites"  it  has  cajoled  or  forced  into  its 
hateful  service.  Indeed,  the  armies  of 
Jefferson  Davis  are  weak  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  the  slave -system  is 
weak.  Everything  depends  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  courage  of  the  commanders, 
and  the  moment  these  fail  the  soldiers 
become  a  mere  mob. 


American  Slavery,  by  the  laws  which 
control  its  existence,  first  rose  from  a 
local  power,  dominant  in  certain  States, 
to  a  national  power,  assuming  to  domi- 
nate over  the  United  States.  At  the 
first  faint  fact  which  indicated  the  in- 
tention of  the  Free  States  to  check  its 
progress  and  overturn  its  insolent  domin- 
ion, it  rebelled.  The  rebellion  now  prom- 
ises to  be  a  failure ;  but  it  will  cost  the 
Free  States  the  arming  of  half  a  million 
of  men  and  the  spending  of  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  to  make  it  a  failure. 
Can  we  afford  to  trifle  with  the  cause  which 
produced  it  ?  We  note  that  some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  loyal  Slave  States 
in  Congress  are  furious  to  hang  individu- 
al Rebels,  but  at  the  same  time  are  anx- 
ious to  surround  the  system  those  Rebels 
represent  with  new  guaranties.  When 
they  speak  of  Jeff*  Davis  and  his  crew, 
their  feeling  is  as  fierce  as  that  of  Tilly 
and  Pappenheim  towards  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany.  They  would  bum, 
destroy,  confiscate,  and  kill  without  any 
mercy,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
laws  of  civilized  war;  but  when  they 
come  to  speak  of  Slavery,  their  whole 
tone  is  changed.  They  wish  us  to  do 
everything  barbarous  and  inhuman,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  go  to  the  last  extent  of 
barbarity  and  inhumanity,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  notions,  is,  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  freedom,  equality,  and  justice. 
Provided  the  negro  is  held  in  bondage 
and  denied  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
they  are  willing  that  any  severity  should 
be  exercbed  towards  hb  rebellious  mas- 
ter. Now  we  have  no  revengeful  feel- 
ing towards  the  master  at  alL  We  think 
that  he  is  a  victim  as  well  as  an  oppress- 
or. We  wbh  to  emancipate  the  master 
as  well  as  the  slave,  and  we  think  that 
thousands  of  masters  are  persons  who 
merely  submit  to  the  conditions  of  labor 
establbhed  in  their  respective  localities. 
Our  opposition  is  directed,  not  against 
Jefferson  Davis,  but  against  the  system 
whose  cumulative  corruptions  and  enormi- 
ties Jefferson  Davb  very  fairly  represents. 
As  an  individual,  Jefferson  Davb  b  not 
worse  than  many  people  whom  a  gen* 
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end  amnesty  would  preserve  in  their 
persons  and  property.  To  hang  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  guaranty  Slavery, 
would  be  like  destroying  a  plant  by  a 
vain  attempt  to  kill  its  most  poisonous 
blossom.  Our  opposition  is  not  to  the 
blossom,  but  to  the  root 

We  admit  that  to  strike  at  the  root  is 
a  very  difficult  operation.  In  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  it  may  present 
obstacles  which  will  practically  prove  in- 
superable. But  it  is  plain  that  we  can 
strike  lower  than  the  blossom ;  and  it  is 
abo  plain  that  we  must,  as  practical  men, 
devise  some  method  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Slavocracy  as  a  political 
power  may  be  annihilated.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  lately  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  offer  the  co- 
operation and  financial  aid  of  the  whole 
nation  in  a  peaceful  effort  to  abolish  Sla- 
very,— with  a  dgnificant  hint,  that,  unless 
tiie  loyal  Slave  States  accept  the  propo- 
sition, the  necessities  of  the  war  may  ^e^ 
tate  severer  measures.  Emancipation  is 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  will 
soon  be  the  determination  of  the  people. 
Whether  it  shall  be  gradual  or  immediate 
depends  altogether  on  the  slaveholders 
themselves.  The  prolongation  of  the 
war  for  a  year,  and  the  operation  of  the 
internal  tax  bill,  will  convert  all  the 
voters  of  the  Free  States,  whether  Re- 
pablicans  or  Democrats,  into  practical 
Emancipationists.  The  tax  bill  alone  will 
teach  the  people  important  lessons  which 
no  politicians  can  gainsay.  Every  per- 
son who  buys  a  piece  of  broadcloth  or 
calico,  —  every  person  who  takes  a  cup 
of  tea  or  coffee, — every  person  who  lives 
from  day  to  day  on  the  energy  he  thinks 
he  derives  from  patent  medicines,  or  beer, 
or  whiskey,  —  every  person  who  signs 
a  note,  or  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  or 
sends  a  telegraphic  despatch,  or  advertises 
in  a  newspaper,  or  makes  a  will,  or  "  rais- 
es "  anything,  or  manufactures  anything, 
will  naturaUy  inquire  why  he  or  she  is 
compelled  to  submit  to  an  irritating  as 
well  as  an  onerous  tax.  The  only  answer 
that  can  possibly  be  returned  is  this,  — 
that  an  these  vexatious  burdens  are  ne- 


cessary because  a  comparatively  few  per- 
sons out  of  an  immense  population  have 
chosen  to  get  up  a  civil  war  in  order  to 
protect  and  foster  their  slave -property, 
and  the  political  power  it  confers.  As 
this  property  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  whole  property  of  the  country,  and 
as  its  owners  are  not  a  hundreddi  part 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  does 
any  sane  man  doubt  that  the  slave-prop- 
erty will  be  relentlessly  confiscated  in 
order  that  the  Slave  Power  may  be  for- 
ever crushed? 

There  are,  we  know,  persons  in  the 
Free  States  who  pretend  to  believe  that 
the  war  will  leave  Slavery  where  the  war 
found  it,  —  that  our  half  a  million  of  sol- 
diers have  gone  South  on  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary picnic,  and  will  return  in  a  cordial 
mood  towards  their  Southern  brethren  in 
arms,  -^  and  that  there  is  no  real  depth 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the  Free 
States.  Though  one  year  has  done  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  century  in  effecting 
or  confirming  changes  in  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  people,  these  persons 
still  sagely  rely  on  the  party-phrases  cur- 
rent some  eighteen  months  ago  to  recon- 
struct the  Union  on  the  old  baas  of  the 
domination  of  the  Slave  Power,  through 
the  combination  of  a  divided  North  with 
a  united  Seuth.  By  the  theory  of  these 
persons,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
sacred  in  property  in  men,  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  more  vulgar  form  of  prop- 
erty in  things;  and  though  the  cost  of 
putting  down  the  Rebellion  will  nearly 
equal  the  value  of  the  Southern  slaves, 
considered  as  chattels,  they  suppose  that 
the  owners  of  property  in  thin^  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  be  taxed  for  a  thou- 
sand millions,  —  a  fourth  of  the  almost 
fabulous  debt  of  England,  —  without  any 
irritation  against  the  chivalric  owners  of 
property  in  men,  whose  pride,  caprice,  and 
insubordination  have  made  the  taxation 
necessary.  Such  may  possibly  be  the 
fact,  but  as  sane  men  we  cannot  but  dis- 
believe it  Our  conviction  is,  that,  wheth- 
er the  war  is  ended  in  three  months  or 
in  twelve  months,  the  Slave  Power  is 
sure  to  be  undermined  or  overthrown. 
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The  sooner  tlie  war  is  ended,  the  more  grees,  orders,  and  ranks  of  the  Abolition- 
favorable  will  be  the  terms  granted  to  ists.  It  will  be  well  for  them,  if  the  wil- 
the  Slavocracy ;  but  no  terms  will  be  fulness  developed  by  their  miserable  sjs- 
granted  which  do  not  look  to  its  extino-  tem  gives  way  to  the  plain  reason  and 
tion.  The  slaveholders  are  impelled  by  logic  of  facts  and  events.  It  will  be  weU 
their  system  to  complete  victory  or  utter  for  them,  if  they  submit  to  a  necesaty, 
ruin.  If  they  obey  the  laws  of  their  sys-  not  only  inherent  in  the  inevitable  opera- 
tem,  they  have,  from  present  appearan-  tion  of  divine  laws,  but  propelled  by  half 
ces,  nothing  but  defeat,  beggary,  and  de-  a  million  of  men  in  arms.  Be  it  that  God 
spair  to  expect  If  they  violate  the  laws  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  column,  — 
(^  their  sjrstem,  they  must  take  their  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heaviest 
place  in  some  one  of  the  numerous  de-  column  is  now  the  column  of  Freedom. 


//aV..^  -^  ^!yt.X^    ^  U/'f<4^  ~ 


THE  VOLUNTEER. 

"  At  dawn,"  he  said,  "  I  bid  them  all  &rewell, 

To  go  where  bugles  call  and  rifles  gleam.** 
And  with  the  restless  thought  asleep  he  fell, 
And  glided  into  dream. 

A  great  hot  plun  fh>m  sea  to  mountain  spread,  — 

Through  it  a  level  river  slowly  drawn. 
He  moved  with  a  vast  crowd,  and  at  its  head 
Streamed  banners  like  the  dawn. 

There  came  a  blinding  flash,  a  deafening  roar. 
And  dissonant  cries  of  triumph  and  dismay ; 
Blood  trickled  down  the  river^s  reedy  shore, 
And  with  the  dead  he  lay. 

Hie  mom  broke  in  upon  bis  solemn  dream ; 

And  still,  with  steady  pulse  and  deepening  eye, 
^  Where  bugles  call,"  he  said,  **  and  rifles  gleam, 
I  follow,  though  I  die  I " 

Wise  youth  I    By  fbw  is  glory's  wreath  attained ; 

But  death  or  late  or  soon  awaiteth  alL 
To  fight  in  Freedom's  cause  is  something  gained,  — 
And  nothing  lost,  to  &11. 
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SPEECH  OF  HONBi^  PRESERVED  DOE  IN  SECRET  CAUCUS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Atlantio  Monthly. 

Jaalam,  12'^  April,  1862. 

Gentlemen,  —  As  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  ultimate,  if  not  speedy,  success  of  the  national 
anna  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained,  sure  as  I  am  of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and  its  conse- 
quent claim  on  the  blessing  of  God,  (for  I  would  not  show  a  faith  inferiour  to  that  of  the  pagan 
historian  with  his  Facile  evenii  quod  £Hs  cordi  est^)  it  seems  to  me  a  suitable  occasion  to  withdraw 
oar  minds  a  moment  from  the  confusing  din  of  buttle  to  objects  of  peaceful  and  permanent  inter- 
est Let  us  not  neglect  the  monuments  of  preterite  history  because  what  shall  be  history  is  so  dili- 
gently making  under  our  eyes,  Cras  ingeru  iterabimus  cequor ;  to-morrow  will  bo  time  enough 
for  that  stormy  sea;  to-day  let  me  engage  the  attention  of  your  readers  with  the  Runick  inscrip- 
tion to  whose  fortunate  discovery  I  have  heretofore  alluded.  Well  may  we  say  with  the  poet, 
MnUa  renatcuntur  qua  jam  ceddere.  And  I  would  premise,  that,  although  I  can  no  longer  re- 
Biat  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  from  the  stone  before  me  to  the  ante-Columbian  discovery 
of  this  continent  by  the  Northmen,  gem  xnclyiiuima^  as  they  are  called  in  a  Palermitan  inscrip- 
tion, written  fortunately  in  a  less  debatable  character  than  that  which  I  am  about  to  decypher, 
yet  I  would  by  no  means  bo  understood  as  wishing  to  vilipend  the  merits  of  the  great  Genoese, 
whose  name  will  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  inspiring  strains  of  *'  Hail  Columbia  "  shall 
continue  to  be  heard.  Though  iie  must  be  stripped  also  of  whatever  praise  may  belong  to  the 
experiment  of  the  e^^^  which  I  find  proverbially  attributed  by  Castilian  authours  to  a  certidn 
Joanlto  or  Jack,  (perhaps  an  offshoot  of  our  giant-killing  my  thus,)  his  name  will  still  remain 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  modem  times.  But  the  impartial  historian  owes  n  duty  likewise 
to  obscure  merit,  and  my' solicitude  to  render  a  tardy  justice  is  perhaps  quickened  by  my  having 
known  tho<e  who,  had  their  own  field  of  labour  been  less  secluded,  might  have  found  a  readier 
acceptance  with  the  reading  publick.  I  could  give  an  example,  but  I  forbear:  /or titan  nottrit 
«SB  otiilnu  oritur  ultor. 

Touching  Runick  inscriptions,  I  find  that  they  may  be  classed  under  three  general  heads: 
!••  Those  which  are  understood  by  the  Danish  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  and  Pro- 
fessor Rafn,  their  Secretary;  2«.  Those  which  are  comprehensible  only  by  Mr  Rafu ;  and  S**.  Those 
which  neither  the  Society,  Mr  Rafb,  nor  anybody  else  can  be  said  in  any  definite  sense  to  undei^ 
stand,  and  which  accordingly  offer  peculiar  temptations  to  enucleating  sagacity.  These  last 
an  naturally  deemed  the  most  valuable  by  intelligent  antiquaries,  and  to  this  class  the  stone 
now  in  my  possession  fortunately  belongs.  Such  give  a  picturesque  variety  to  ancient  events, 
becAQse  susceptible  ofientimes  of  as  many  interpretations  as  there  are  individual  archa>ologist8; 
and  since  facts  are  only  the  pulp  in  which  the  Idea  or  event-seed  b  softly  imbedded  till  it  ripen, 
it  ia  of  little  consequence  what  colour  or  flavour  we  attribute  to  them,  provided  it  be  agreeable. 
Availing  myself  of  the  obliging  assistance  of  Mr.  Arphaxad  Bowers,  an  ingenious  photographick 
artist,  whose  house-on-wheels  has  now  stood  for  three  years  on  our  Meeting-House  Green,  with 
the  somewhat  contradictory  inscription,  —  "  Oar  m  tto  is  onwardj^*  —  I  have  sent  accurate  copies 
of  my  treasure  to  many  learned  men  and  societies,  both  native  and  European.  I  may  hereafter 
communicate  their  different  and  (mejudice)  equally  erroneous  solutions.  I  solicit  also,  Messrs. 
Editors,  your  own  acceptance  of  the  copy  herewith  inclosed.  I  need  only  premise  further,  that 
the  atone  itself  is  a  goodly  block  of  metamorphick  sandstone,  and  that  the  Runes  resemble  very 
nearly  the  omithichnites  or  fossil  bird-tracks  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  but  with  less  regularity  or  ap- 
parent design  than  is  displayed  by  those  remarkable  geological  monuments.  These  are  rather 
the  non  btnejunctarum  discordia  gemitta  rerum.  Resolved  to  leave  no  door  open  to  cavil,  I  first 
of  all  attempted  the  elucidation  of  this  remarkable  example  of  lithick  literature  by  the  ordinary 
modes,  but  with  no  adequate  return  for  my  labour.  I  then  considered  myself  amply  justified 
in  resorting  to  that  heroick  treatment  the  felicity  of  which,  as  applied  by  the  great  Bentley  to 
'Milton,  had  long  ago  enlisted  my  admiration.  Indeed,  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind,  that, 
in  case  good-fortune  should  throw  any  such  invaluable  record  in  my  way,  I  would  proceed 
with  it  in  the  following  simple  and  satisfactory'  method.  After  a  cursory  examination,  merely 
BoiBeing  for  an  approximative  estimate  of  its  length,  I  would  write  down  a  hypotlietical 
inscription  based  upon  antecedent  probabilities,  and  then  proceed  to  extract  from  the  char- 
aetars  engraven  on  the  stone  a  meaning  as  nearly  as  possible  conformed  to  this  a  priori 
product  of  my  own  ingenuity.  The  result  more  than  justified  my  hopes,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
inscriptions  were  made  without  any  great  violence  to  taUy  in  all  essential  particulars.    I  then 
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proceeded,  not  without  some  anxiety,  to  my  second  test,  which  was,  to  read  the  Rnnick  letten 
diagonally,  and  again  with  the  same  success.  With  an  excitement  pardonable  under  the  cir^ 
cumstances,  yet  tempered  with  thankful  humility,  I  now  applied  my  last  and  severest  trial,  my 
txperimentum  cruds.  I  turned  the  stone,  now  doubly  precious  in  thy  eyes,  with  scmpuloos 
exactness  upside  down.  The  physical  exertion  so  far  displaced  my  spectacles  as  to  derange  for 
a  moment  the  focus  of  vision.  I  confess  that  it  was  with  some  tremulousness  that  I  readjusted 
them  upon  my  nose,  and  prepared  my  mind  to  bear  with  calmness  any  disappointment  that  migbl 
ensue.  But,  0  aBw  dies  notanda  lapiUo  !  what  was  my  delight  to  find  that  the  change  of  position 
had  effected  none  in  the  sense  of  the  writing,  even  by  so  much  as  a  single  letter!  I  was  now, 
and  justly,  as  I  think,  satisfied  of  the  conscientious  exactness  of  my  interpretation.  It  ia  at 
follows:  — 

HERE 

BJARNA  GRfil6LFSS0N 

FIRST  DRANK  CLOUD-BROTHER 

THROUGH  CmLD-OF-LAND-AND-WATER: 

that  is,  drew  smoke  through  a  reed  stem.  In  other  words,  we  have  here  a  record  of  the  first 
smoking  of  the  herb  Nicotiana  Tabacum  by  a  European  on  this  continent.  The  probable  results 
of  this  discovery  are  so  vast  as  to  baffle  conjecture.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  smoking  of  a 
pipe  would  hardly  justify  the  setting  up  of  a  memorial  stone,  I  answer,  that  even  now  the 
Moquis  Indian,  ere  he  takes  his  first  whiff,  bows  reverently  toWbrd  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky 
in  succession,  and  that  the  loftiest  monuments  have  been  reared  to  perpetuate  fame,  which  is  the 
dream  of  the  shadow  of  smoke.  The  Saga,  it  will  be  remembered,  leaves  this  BJama  to  a  fate 
something  like  that  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  board  a  sinking  ship  in  the  "  wormy  sea,"  hav- 
ing generousl}'  given  up  his  place  in  the  boat  to  a  certain  Icelander.  It  is  doubly  pleasant,  there- 
fore, to  meet  with  this  proof  that  the  brave  old  man  arrived  safely  in  Yinland,  and  that  his  declin- 
ing years  were  cheered  by  the  respectful  attentions  of  the  dusky  denizens  of  our  then  nninvaded 
forests.  Most  of  all  was  I  gratified,  however,  in  thus  linking  forever  the  name  of  my  native  town 
with  one  of  the  most  momentous  occurrences  of  modem  times.  Hitherto  Jaalara,  though  in  soil, 
climate,  and  geographical  position  as  highly  qualified  to  be  the  theatre  of  remarkable  historical 
incidents  as  any  spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  has  been,  if  I  may  say  it  without  seeming  to  que»- 
tion  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  almost  maliciously  neglected,  as  it  might  appear,  by  occurrencea 
of  world-wide  interest  in  want  of  a  situation.  And  in  matters  of  this  nature  it  must  be  confe8»- 
ed  that  adequate  events  are  as  necessary  as  the  vaUs  sacer  to  record  them.  Jaalam  stood  al- 
ways modestly  ready,  but  circumstances  made  no  fitting  response  to  her  generous  intentions. 
Now,  however,  she  assumes  her  place  on  the  historick  roil.  I  have  hitherto  been  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  the  Circean  herb,  but  I  shall  now  reexamine  the  question  without  bias. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Rev^  Jonas  Tutchel,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Bogus  Four  Cor- 
ners Weekly  Meridian,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  is  the  sepulchral  inscription  of  Thor- 
wald  Eriksson,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  slain  in  Yinland  by  the  natives.  But  I  think  he  has 
been  misled  by  a  preconceived  theory,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  thus  made  an  ungradoos 
return  for  my  allowing  him  to  inspect  the  stone  with  the  aid  of  my  own  glasses  (he  having  by 
accident  left  his  at  home)  and  in  my  own  study.  The  heathen  ancients  might  have  instructed 
this  Christian  minister  in  the  rites  of  hospitality;  but  much  is  to  be  pardoned  to  the  spurit  of 
self-love.  He  must  indeed  be  ingenious  who  can  make  out  the  words  her  hrilir  from  any  char- 
acters in  the  inscription  in  question,  which,  whatever  else  it  m&y  be,  is  certainly  not  mortuary. 
And  even  should  the  reverend  gentleman  succeed  in  persuading  some  fantastical  wits  of  the 
soundness  of  his  views,  I  do  not  see  what  useful  end  he  will  have  gained.  For  if  the  Eng. 
lish  Courts  of  Law  hold  the  testimony  of  grave-stones  from  the  burial-grounds  of  Protestant 
dissenters  to  be  questionable,  even  where  it  is  essential  in  proving  a  descent,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  epitaphial  assertions  of  heathens  should  be  esteemed  of  more  authority  by  any  man  of 
orthodox  sentiments. 

At  this  moment,  happening  to  cast  my  eyes  npon  the  stone,  on  which  a  transverse  light  from 
my  southern  window  brings  out  the  characters  with  singular  distinctness,  another  interpreta- 
tion has  occurred  to  me,  promising  even  more  interesting  results.'  I  hasten  to  close  my  letter  in 
order  to  follow  at  once  the  clue  thus  providentially  suggested. 

I  inclose,  as  usual,  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Biglow,  and  remain. 

Gentlemen,  with  esteem  and  respect, 
Your  Ob*  Humble  Servant, 

HOMBB  WUiBUB.  A.  1dm 
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I  THANK  ye,  my  friens,  for  the  warmth  o'  your  greetin' : 

Ther'  *s  few  airthly  blessins  bat  wut  *b  vain  an'  fleetin' ; 

Bat  ef  ther'  is  one  thet  hain't  no  cracks  an'  flaws, 

An'  is  woth  goin'  in  for,  it 's  pop'lar  applause ; 

It  sends  up  the  sperits  ez  lively  ez  rockets, 

An'  I  feel  it  —  wal,  down  to  the  eend  o'  my  pockets. 

Jes'  lovin'  the  people  is  Canaan  in  view, 

But  it 's  Canaan  paid  quarterly  t'  hev  'em  love  yon ; 

It 's  a  blessin'  thet 's  breakin'  out  ollns  in  fresh  spots ; 

It 's  a-follerin'  Moses  'thout  losin'  the  flesh-pots. 

But,  Gennlemen,  'sense  me,  I  ain't  sech  a  raw  cus 
£z  to  go  luggin'  ellerkence  into  a  caucus,  — 
Thet  is,  into  one  where  the  call  comprehens 
Nut  the  People  in  person,  but  on'y  their  friens ; 
I  'm  so  kin'  o'  used  to  convtncln'  the  masses 
Of  th'  edvantage  o'  bein'  self-govemin'  asses, 
I  forgut  thet  we  're  all  o'  the  sort  thet  pull  wires 
An'  arrange  for  the  public  their  wants  an'  desires, 
An'  thet  wut  we  hed  met  for  wuz  jes'  to  agree 
Wut  the  People's  opinions  in  futur^  should  be. 

But  to  come  to  the  nub,  we  've  ben  all  disappinted, 

An'  our  leadin'  idees  are  a  kind  o'  disjinted,  — 

Though,  fur  ez  the  nateral  man  could  discern. 

Things  ough'  to  ha'  took  most  an  oppersite  turn. 

But  The'ry  is  jes*  like  a  train  on  the  rail, 

Thet,  weather  or  no,  puts  her  thru  without  fail, 

While  Fac  's  the  ole  stage  thet  gits  sloughed  in  the  rats, 

An'  hez  to  allow  for  your  darned  efs  an'  buts, 

An'  so,  nut  intendin'  no  pers'nal  reflections. 

They  don't — don't  nut  alius,  thet  is  —  make  connections : 

Sometimes,  when  it  really  doos  seem  thet  they  'd  oughter 

Combine  jest  ez  kindly  ez  new  rum  an'  water, 

Both  11  be  jest  ez  sot  in  their  ways  ez  a  bagnet, 

Ez  otherwise-minded  ez  th'  eends  of  a  magnet. 

An'  folks  like  you  'n  me,  thet  ain't  ept  to  be  sold, 

Git  somehow  or  'nother  left  out  in  the  cold. 

I  expected  'fore  this,  'thout  no  gret  of  a  row, 
Jefi*  D.  would  ha'  ben  where  A.  Lincoln  is  now, 
With  Taney  to  say  't  wuz  all  legle  an'  fair, 
An'  a  jury  o'  Deemocrats  ready  to  swear 
Thet  Uie  ingin  o'  State  gut  throwed  into  the  ditch 
By  the  &ult  o'  the  North  in  misplacin'  the  switch. 
Things  wuz  ripenin'  fust^rate  with  Buchanan  to  nuss  'em; 
But  the  People  they  would  n't  be  Mexicans,  cuss  'em ! 
Ain't  the  safeguards  o'  freedom  upsot,  'z  you  may  say, 
£f  the  right  o'  revlution  is  took  clean  away  ? 
An'  dooB  n't  the  right  primy-fashy  include 
The  bein'  entitled  to  nut  be  sabdued  ? 
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The  fact  is,  we  'd  gone  for  the  Union  so  strong, 
When  Union  meant  Sooth  oUus  right  an'  North  wrong, 
Thet  the  people  gut  fooled  into  thinkin'  it  might 
Worry  on  middlin'  wal  with  the  North  in.  the  right 
We  might  ha'  ben  now  jest  ez  prosp'roos  ez  France, 
Where  politikle  enterprise  hex  a  fair  chance, 
An'  the  people  is  heppy  an'  proud  et  this  hour, 
Long  ez  they  hev  the  votes,  to  let  Nap  hev  the  power ; 
But  Qur  folks  they  went  an'  believed  wut  we  'd  told  'em, 
An',  the  flag  once  insulted,  no  mortle  could  hold  'em. 
'T  woz  pervokin'  jest  when  we  wuz  cert'in  to  win,  — 
An'  I,  for  one,  wunt  trust  the  masses  agin  : 
For  a  people  thet  knows  much  ain't  fit  to  be  free 
In  the  self-cockin',  back-action  style  o'  J.  D. 

I  can't  believe  now  but  wut  half  on  't  is  lies ; 

For  who  'd  thought  the  North  wuz  a-goin'  to  rise, 

Or  take  the  pervokin'est  kin'  of  a  stump, 

Thout  't  wuz  sunthin'  ez  presan'  ez  Gabr'el's  las'  trump  ? 

Or  who  'd  ha'  supposed,  arter  seek  swell  an'  bluster 

'Bout  the  lick-ary-ten-on-ye  fighters  they  'd  muster. 

Raised  by  hand  on  briled  lightnin',  ez  op'lent  'z  you  please 

In  a  primitive  furrest  o'  femmily-trees. 

Who  'd  ha'  thought  thet  them  Southuners  ever  'ud  show 

Stams  with  pedigrees  to  'em  like  theim  to  the  foe. 

Or,  when  the  vamosin'  come,  ever  to  find 

Nat'ral  masters  in  front  an'  mean  white  folks  behind  ? 

By  ginger,  ef  I  'd  ha'  known  half  I  know  now. 

When  I  wuz  to  Congress,  I  would  n't,  I  swow, 

Hev  let  'em  cair  on  so  high-minded  an'  sarsy, 

'Tbout  some  show  o'  wut  you  may  call  vicy-varsy. 

To  be  sure,  we  wuz  under  a  contrac'  jes*  then 

To  be  drefiie  forbearin'  towards  Southun  men ; 

We  hed  to  go  sheers  in  preservin'  the  bellance : 

An'  ez  they  seemed  to  feel  they  wuz  wastin'  their  tellents  • 

'Thout  some  un  to  kick,  't  warn't  more  'n  proper,  you  know. 

Each  should  funnish  his  part;  an'  sence  they  found  the  toe. 

An'  we  wuz  n't  cherubs  —  wal,  we  found  the  buffer. 

For  fear  thet  the  Compromise  System  should  suffer. 

I  wun't  say  the  plan  hed  n't  onpleasant  featurs,  — 

For  men  are  perverse  an'  onreasonin'  creaturs. 

An'  forgit  thet  in  this  life  't  ain't  likely  to  heppen 

Their  own  privit  fancy  should  ollus  be  cappen,  — 

But  it  worked  jest  ez  smooth  ez  the  key  of  a  safe. 

An'  the  gret  Union  bearins  played  free  from  all  chafe. 

They  warn't  hard  to  suit,  ef  they  hed  their  own  way ; 

An'  we  (thet  is,  some  on  us)  made  the  thing  pay : 

'T  wuz  a  fair  give-an'-take  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  heap ; 

£f  they  took  wut  warn't  theim,  wut  we  give  come  ez  cheap ; 

The  elect  gut  the  offices  down  to  tidewaiter, 

The  people  took  skinnin'  ez  mild  ez  a  tater, 
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Seemed  to  choose  who  they  wanted  ta,  footed  the  bills, 
An'  felt  kind  o*  'z  though  they  wuz  havin'  their  wills, 
Which  kep'  'em  ez  harmless  an'  cherfle  ez  crickets. 
While  all  we  invested  wuz  names  on  the  tickets : 
Wld»  ther^  's  nothin'  for  folks  fond  o'  lib'ral  consmnption, 
Free  o*  charge,  like  democ'acy  tempered  with  gomption  I 
I  • 

Now  wam't  thet  a  system  wuth  pains  in  presanrin'. 

Where  the  people  found  jints  an'  their  friens  done  the  carvin',  — 

Where  the  many  done  all  o'  their  thinkin'  by  proxy. 

An'  were  proud  on  't  ez  long  ez  't  wuz  christened  Democ'cy,  — 

Where  the  few  let  us  sap  all  o'  Freedom's  foundations, 

£f  you  called  it  reformin'  with  prudence  an'  patience. 

An'  were  willin'  Jeff's  snake-egg  should  hetch  with  the  rest, 

Ef  you  writ  **  Constitootional "  over  the  nest  ? 

But  it 's  all  out  o'  kilter,  Ct  wuz  too  good  to  last,) 

An'  all  jes'  by  J.  D.'s  perceedin'  too  &st ; 

£f  he  'd  on'y  hung  on  for  a  month  or  two  more. 

We  'd  ha'  gut  things  fixed  nicer  'n  they  hed  ben  before : 

Afore  he  drawed  off  an'  lef '  all  in  confusion. 

We  wuz  safely  intrenched  in  the  ole  Constitootion, 

With  an  outlyin',  heavy-gun,  casemated  fort 

To  rake  all  assailants, — I  mean  th'  S.  J.  Court 

Now  I  never  '11  acknowledge  (nut  ef  you  should  skin  me) 

T  wuz  wise  to  abandon  sech  works  to  the  in'my. 

An'  let  him  fin'  out  thet  wut  scared  him  so  long, 

Our  whole  line  of  argyments,  lookin'  so  strong. 

All  our  Scriptur'  an'  law,  every  the'ry  an'  fee', 

Wuz  Quaker-guns  daubed  with  Pro-slavery  black. 

Why,  ef  the  Republicans  ever  should  git 

Andy  Johnson  or  some  one  to  lend  'em  the  wit 

An'  the  spunk  jes*  to  mount  Constitootion  an'  Court 

With  Columbiad  guns,  your  real  ekle-rights  sort, 

Or  drill  out  the  spike  from  the  ole  Declaration 

Thet  can  keny  a  solid  shot  cleam  roun'  creation. 

We  'd  better  take  maysures  for  shettin'  up  shop. 

An'  put  off  our  stock  by  a  vendoo  or  swop. 

But  they  wun't  never  dare  tu ;  you  11  see  'em  in  Edom 

'Fore  they  ventur^  to  go  where  their  doctrines  'ud  lead  'em : 

They  've  ben  takin'  our  princerples  up  ez  we  dropt  *em. 

An'  thought  it  wuz  terrible  'cute  to  adopt  'em ; 

But  they  *11  fin'  out  'fore  long  thet  their  hope  's  ben  deceivin'  'em. 

An'  thet  princerples  ain't  o'  no  good,  ef  you  blieve  in  'em ; 

It  makes  'em  tu  stiff  for  a  party  to  use. 

Where  they  'd  ough'  to  be  easy  'z  an  ole  pwr  o'  shoes. 

Ef  toe  say  'n  our  pletform  thet  all  men  are  brothers. 

We  don't  mean  thet  some  folks  aint  more  so  'n  some  others; 

An'  it 's  wal  understood  thet  we  make  a  selection. 

An'  thet  brotherhood  kin'  o'  subsides  arter  lection. 

The  fust  thing  for  sound  politicians  to  lam  is, 

Thet  Truth,  to  dror  kindly  in  all  sorts  o'  harness. 
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Mus'  be  kep'  in  the  abstract, — for,  come  to  apply  it, 

You  're  ept  to  hurt  some  folks's  interists  by  it 

Wal,  these  'ere  Republicans  (some  on  'em)  acs 

Ez  though  gineral  mexims  'ud  suit  speshle  facs ; 

An'  there  's  where  we  '11  nick  'em,  there  's  where  they  11  be  lost : 

For  applyin'  your  princerple  's  wut  makes  it  cost, 

An*  folks  don't  want  Fourth  o'  July  f  interfere 

With  the  business-consams  o'  the  rest  o'  the  year, 

No  more.'n  they  want  Sunday  to  pry  an'  to  peek 

Into  wut  they  are  doin'  the  rest  o'  the  week. 

A  ginooine  statesman  should  be  on  hb  guard, 

£f  he  must  hev  belief,  nut  to  b'lieve  'em  tu  hard ; 

For,  ez  sure  ez  he  doos,  he  '11  be  blartin'  'em  out 

Thout  regardin'  the  natur*  o'  man  more  'n  a  spout. 

Nor  it  don't  ask  much  gumption  to  pick  out  a  flaw 

In  a  party  whose  leaders  are  loose  in  the  jaw : 

An'  so  in  our  own  case  I  yentur*  to  hint 

Thet  we  'd  better  nut  air  our  perceedins  in  print, 

Nor  pass  resserlootions  ez  long  ez  your  arm 

Thet  may,  ez  things  heppen  to  turn,  do  us  harm ; 

For  when  you  've  done  all  your  real  meanin'  to  smother. 

The  darned  things  '11  up  an'  mean  sunthin'  or  'nother. 

Jeff'son  prob'ly  meai\t  wal  with  his  "  bom  fjree  an'  ekle," 

But  it 's  turned  out  a  real  crooked  stick  in  the  sekle ; 

It 's  taken  full  eighty-odd  year — don't  you  see  ?  — 

From  the  poplar  belief  to  root  out  thet  idee, 

An',  arter  all,  sprouts  on  't  keep  on  buddin'  forth 

In  the  natlly  onprincipled  mind  o'  the  North. 

No,  never  say  nothin'  without  you  're  compelled  tu, 

An'  then  don't  say  nothin'  thet  you  can  be  held  tu, 

Nor  don't  leave  no  friction4dees  layin'  loose 

For  the  ign'ant  to  put  to  incend'ary  use. 

Tou  know  I  'm  a  feller  thet  keeps  a  skinned  eye 

On  the  leetle  events  thet  go  skunyin'  by, 

Coz  it 's  orner  by  them  than  by  gret  ones  you  'U  see 

Wut  the  p'litickle  weather  is  likely  to  be. 

Now  I  don't  think  the  South  's  more  'n  begun  to  be  licked, 

But  I  du  think,  ez  Jeffsays,  the  wind-bag  's  gut  pricked ; 

It  'U  blow  for  a  spell  an'  keep  puffin'  an'  wheezin'. 

The  tighter  our  army  an'  navy  keep  squeezin', — 

For  they  can't  help  spread-eaglein'  long  *z  ther*  's  a  mouth 

To  blow  Enfield's  Speaker  thru  leFat  the  South. 

But  it 's  high  time  for  us  to  be  settin'  our  faces 

Towards  reconstructin'  the  national  basis, 

With  an  eye  to  beginnin'  agin  on  the  jolly  ticks 

We  used  to  chalk  up  'hind  the  back-door  o'  politics ; 

An'  the  fus'  thing  's  to  save  wut  of  Slav'ry  ther'  *s  lef* 

Arter  this  (I  mus*  call  it)  imprudence  o'  Jeff: 

For  a  real  good  Abuse,  with  its  roots  fur  an'  wide, 

Is  the  kin'  o'  thing  /  like  to  hev  on  my  side ; 
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A  Scriptur*  name  makes  it  ez  sweet  ez  a  rose, 
An*  it  *8  tougher  the  older  an'  uglier  it  grows  — 
(I  ain't  speakin'  now  o'  the  righteousness  of  it, 
But  the  p'litickle  purchase  it  gives,  an'  the  profit). 

Things  looks  pooty  squally,  it  must  be  allowed, 

An'  I  don't  see  much  signs  of  a  bow  in  the  cloud :    . 

Ther'  's  too  many  Deemocrats — leaders,  wut  's  wuss  — 

Thet  go  for  the  Union  'thout  carin'  a  cuss 

Ef  it  helps  ary  party  thet  ever  wuz  heard  on, 

So  our  eagle  ain't  made  a  split  Austrian  bird  on. 

But  ther^  's  still  some  conservative  signs  to  be  found 

Thet  shows  the  gret  heart  o'  the  People  is  sound : 

(Excuse  me  for  usin'  a  stump-phrase  agin. 

But,  once  in  the  way  on  't,  they  wiU  stick  like  sin :) 

There  's  Phillips,  for  instance,  hez  jes'  ketched  a  Tartar 

In  the  Law-'n'-Order  Party  of  ole  Cincinnater; 

An'  the  Compromise  System  ain't  gone  out  o'  reach, 

Long  'z  you  keep  the  right  limits  on  freedom  o'  speech ; 

'T  war  n't  none  too  late,  neither,  to  put  on  the  gag, 

For  he  's  dangerous  now  he  goes  in  for  the  flag : 

Kut  thet  I  altogether  approve  o'  bad  eggs. 

They  're  mos'  gin'Uy  arg3rmunt  on  its  las'  legs,  — 

An'  their  logic  is  ept  to  be  tu  indiscriminate. 

Nor  don't  oil  us  w]ut  the  right  objecs  to  liminate ; 

But  there  is  a  variety  on  'em,  you  11  find, 

Jest  ez  usefle  an'  more,  besides  bein'  refined,  — 

I  mean  o'  the  sort  thet  are  laid  by  the  dictionary, 

Sech  ez  sophisms  an'  cant  thet  '11  kerry  conviction  ary 

Way  thet  you  want  to  the  right  class  o'  men. 

An'  are  staler  than  all  *t  ever  come  from  a  hen : 

**  Disunion  "  done  wal  till  our  resh  Southun  friends 

Took  the  savor  all  out  on  't  for  national  ends ; 

But  I  guess  "  Abolition  "  'U  work  a  spell  yit, 

When  the  war  *s  done,  an'  so  will "  Forgive-im'-forgit* 

Times  mus'  be  pooty  thoroughly  out  o*  all  jint, 

Ef  we  can't  make  a  good  constitooUonal  pint ; 

An'  the  good  time  11  come  to  be  grindin*  our  exes. 

When  the  war  goes  to  seed  in  the  nettle  o'  texes : 

Ef  Jon'than  don't  squirm,  with  sech  helps  to  assist  him, 

I  give  up  my  faith  in  the  free-sufirage  s^'stem ; 

Democ'cy  wun't  be  nut  a  mite  interestin'. 

Nor  p'litikle  capital  much  wuth  investin' ; 

An'  my  notion  is,  to  keep  dark  an'  lay  low 

Till  we  see  the  right  minute  to  put  in  our  blow.  — 

But  I  've  talked  longer  now  'n  I  hed  any  idee. 
An'  ther^  's  others  you  want  to  hear  more  'n  you  du  me ; 
So  1 11  set  down  an'  give  thet  'ere  bottle  a  skrimmage, 
For  I  've  spoke  till  I  'm  dry  ez  a  real  graven  image. 
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Record  of  an  Obscure  Man,  Tragedy  of 
Errors,  Parts  L  and  II.  Boston :  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields.    1861, 1862. 

Amokg  the  marked  literary  prodactions 
long  to  be  associated  with  our  present 
struggle  —  among  them,  yet  not  of  them 
—  are  the  volumes  whose  titles  we  have 
quoted.  Thej  differ  from  the  recent  elec- 
tric messages  of  Holmes,  Whittier,  and 
Mrs.  Howe,  in  not  being  obvious  results 
of  vivid  events.  "  Bread  and  the  Newspa- 
per," "  The  Song  of  the  Negro  Boatmen," 
and  "Our  Orders "  will  reproduce  for 
another  generation  the  fervid  feelings  of 
to-day.  But  the  pathetic  warnings  ex- 
quisitely breathed  in  the  writhigs  before 
us  will  then  come  to  their  place  as  a  deep 
and  tender  prelude  to  the  voices  heard  in 
this  passing  tragedy. 

The  *'  Record  of  an  Obscure  Man  "  is  the 
modest  introduction  to  a  dramatic  poem 
of  singular  pathos  and  beauty.  A  New- 
Englander  of  culture  and  sensibility,  natu- 
ralized at  the  South,  is  supposed  to  com- 
municate the  results  of  his  study  and  ob- 
servation of  that  outcast  race  which  has 
been  the  easy  contempt  of  ignorance  in 
both  sections  of  the  country.  Our  in- 
structor has  not  only  a  clear  judgment 
of  the  value  of  different  testimonies,  and 
the  scholarly  instinct  of  arrangement  and 
classification,  but  also  that  divine  gift  of 
sympathy,  which  alone,  in  this  world  giv- 
en for  our  observation,  can  tell  us  what 
to  observe.  The  illustrations  of  the  ne- 
gro's character,  and  the  answers  to  vul- 
gar depreciation  of  his  tendencies  and 
capacities,  are  given  with  the  simple  di. 
rectness  of  real  comprehension.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  one  acquainted  in  no  common 
degree  with  languages  and  their  history 
to  expose  that  dreary  joke  of  the  dialect 
of  the  oppressed,  which  superficial  people 
have  so  long  found  funny  or  contempti- 
ble. The  simplicity  and  eamestnesf  which 
give  dignity  to  any  phraseology  come 
from  the  humanity  behind  it  We  are 
well  reminded  that  divergences  firom  the 
common  use  of  language,  never  held  to 
degrade  the  meaning  in  Milton  or  Shak- 
speare,  need  not  render  thought  despicable 


when  the  negro  uses  identical  forms.  If 
he  calls  a  leopard  a  "libbard,"  he  only 
imitates  the  most  sublime  of  English  po- 
ets ;  and  the  first  word  of  his  petition,  "G& 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  is  pronounced 
as  it  rose  firom  the  lips  of  Luther.  The 
highest  truths  the  fiiith  of  man  may  reach 
are  symbolized  more  definitely,  and  often 
more  picturesquely,  by  the  warm  imagina- 
tion of  the  African  than  by  the  cultivated 
genius  of  the  Caucasian.  Also  it  is  shown 
how  the  laziness  and  ferocity  with  which 
the  negro  is  sometimes  charged  may  be 
more  tlian  matched  in  the  history  of  his 
assumed  superior.  Yet,  while  acknowl- 
edging how  well-considered  is  the  matter 
of  this  introductory  volume,  we  regret  what 
seems  to  be  an  imperfection  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  presented.  There  is  too 
much  story,  or  too  little,  —  too  little  to  com- 
mand the  assistance  of  fiction,  too  much 
to  prevent  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
romance  is  attempted  at  all.  The  conclud- 
ing autobiography  of  the  friend  of  Colvil 
is  hardly  consistent  with  his  character  ai 
previously  suggested;  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  tiie  author's  purpose,  and  is  not 
drawn  with  the  minuteness  or  power  which 
might  justify  its  introduction.  We  no- 
tice this  circumstance  as  explaining  why 
this  Introduction  may  possibly  fiul  of  a 
popularity  more  extended  than  tliat  which 
its  tenderness  of  thought  and  style  at  once 
claimed  fix)m  the  best  readers. 

The  "  Tragedy  of  Errors "  presents, 
with  the  vivid  idealization  of  art,  some  of 
the  results  of  American  Slavery.  Travel- 
lers, novelists,  ethnologists  have  spoken 
with  various  ability  of  the  laborers  of  the 
South ;  and  now  the  poet  breaks  through 
the  hard  monotony  of  tlieir  external  lives, 
and  lends  the  plasticity  of  a  cultivated 
mind  to  take  impress  of  feeling  to  which 
the  gift  of  utterance  is  denied.  And  it 
is  often  only  through  the  imagination  of 
another  that  the  human  bosom  can  be  de- 
livered "of  that  perilous  stuff* which  weighs 
upon  the  heart."  For  it  is  a  very  common 
error  to  estimate  mental  activity  by  a  com- 
mand of  the  arts  of  expression ;  whereat, 
at  its  best  estate,  speech  is  an  imperfect 
sign  of  perception,  and  one  which  without 
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special  CQltivatioii  must  be  whoUj  inade- 
qoate.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an  em- 
plojment  of  the  dialect  and  limited  rocab- 
ulary  of  the  negro  would  be  obviously 
ansnitable  to  the  purpose  of  the  poem ; 
and  these  hare  been  wisely  discarded.  In 
doing  this,  howerer,  the  common  license 
of  dramatists  is  not  exceeded;  and  the 
critical  censure  we  haye  read  about  "  the 
eztrayagant  idealization  of  the  negro" 
merely  amounts  to  saying  that  the  writer 
has  been  bold  enough  to  stem  the  current 
of  traditional  opinion,  and  find  a  poetic 
riew  of  humanity  at  the  present  time  and 
In  its  moat  despised  portion.  The  end  of 
dramatic  writing  is  not  to  reproduce  Na- 
ture, but  to  idealize  it;  a  literal  copying 
6f  the  same,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the 
merit  of  the  photographer,  not  of  the 
artist  Again,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  highly  wrought  characters  among 
the  slaves  are  whites,  or  whites  slightly 
tinged  with  African  blood.  With  the  com- 
monest allowance  for  the  exigencies  of 
poetic  presentation,  we  find  no  individ- 
ual character  unnatural  or  imx>robable ; 
though  the  particular  grouping  of  these 
characters  is  necessarily  improbable.  For 
grace  of  position  and  arrangement  every 
dramatist  must  claim.  If  the  poet  will  but 
take  observations  from  real  persons,  how- 
ever widely  scattered,  discretion  may  be 
exercised  in  the  coi\j unction  of  those  per- 
sons, and  in  the  sequenof  of  incidents  by 
which  they  are  affected.  An  aesthetic  in- 
vention may  be  as  natural  as  a  mechanical 
one,  although  the  materials  for  each  are 
collected  from  a  wide  surface,  and  placed 
in  new  relations.  Thus  much  we  say  as 
expressing  dissent  from  objections  which 
have  been  hastily  made  to  this  poem. 

Of  the  plot  of  the  "  Tragedy  of  Errors  " 
we  have  only  space  to  say  that  the  writer 
has  cut  a  channel  for  very  delicate  verses 
through  the  heart  of  a  Southern  plantation. 
Here,  at  length,  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
thoroughly  national  subjects  for  which  crit- 
ics have  long  been  clamorous.  The  deep- 
est passion  is  expressed  without  touching 
the  tawdry  properties  of  the  "intense" 
school  of  poetry.  The  Unguage  passes 
from  the  ease  of  perfect  simplicity  to  the 
conciseness  of  power,  while  the  relation  of 
emotion  to  character  is  admirably  preserv- 
ed. The  moral  —  which,  let  us  observe  in 
passing,  is  decently  covered  with  artistio 
bcMty— relates,  not  to  the  most  obviout, 


but  to  the  most  dangerous  mischieft  of 
Slavery.  Indeed,  the  story  is  only  saved 
ftom  being  too  painAil  by  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  medicinal  quidity  of  all  wretch- 
edness that  the  writer  everywhere  displays. 
In  the  First  Part,  the  nice  intelligence 
shown  in  the  rough  contrast  between  Her- 
mann and  Stanley,  and  in  the  finished  con- 
trast between  Alice  and  Helen,  will  claim 
the  reader's  attention.  The  sketches  of 
American  life  and  tendencies,  both  North- 
em  and  Southern,  are  given  with  discrimi- 
nation and  truth.  The  dying  scene,  which 
closes  the  First  Part,  seems  to  us  nobly 
wrought  The  "  death-bed  hymn  "  of  the 
slaves  sounds  a  pathetic  wail  over  an  abor- 
tive life  shivering  on  the  brink  of  the  Un- 
known. In  the  Second  Part  we  find  less  of 
the  color  and  music  of  a  poem,  and  more 
of  the  rapid  movement  of  a  drama.  The 
doom  of  Slavery  upon  the  master  now 
comes  into  full  relief.  The  characters  of 
Herbert  and  his  fiither  are  &vorable  spe- 
cimens of  well-meaning,  even  honorable. 
Southern  gentlemen,  —  only  not  endowed 
with  such  exceptional  moral  heroism  as  to 
off^r  the  pride  of  life  to  be  crushed  before 
hideous  laws.  The  connection  between 
lyric  and  tragic  power  is  shown  in  the 
"  Tragedy  of  Errors."  The  songs  and 
chants  of  the  slaves  mingle  with  the  high- 
er dialogue  like  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
stage;  they  mediate  with  gentle  authori- 
ty between  the  worlds  of  natural  feeling 
and  barbarous  usage.  Let  us  also  say  that 
the  sentiment  throughout  this  drama  is 
sound  and  sweet ;  for  it  is  that  mature  sen* 
timent,  bom  again  of  discipline,  which  is 
the  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  highest  busi- 
ness of  life. 

Before  concluding,  we  takt  the  liberty  to 
remove  a  mask,  not  impenetrable  to  the 
carefhl  reader,  by  saying  that  the  writer  it 
a  woman.  And  let  us  be  tliankM  that  a 
woman  so  representative  of  the  best  cul- 
ture and  instinct  of  New  England  cannot 
wholly  conceal  herself  by  the  modesty  of 
a  pseudonyme.  In  no  way  has  the  North- 
em  spirit  roused  to  oppose  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Slavery  more  tmly  vindicated  its 
high  quality  than  by  giving  development 
to  that  feminine  element  which  has  min- 
gled with  our  national  lifb  an  influence  of 
genuine  power.  And  to^ay  there  are  few 
men  justly  claiming  the  much-abused  title 
of  thinkers  who  do  not  perceive  that  the 
oppwtmd^  of  our  regenerated  repuMSo 
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cannot  be  fhlly  realized,  until  we  oease  to 
presa  into  factitious  conformity  the  facul- 
ties, tastes,  and  —  let  us  not  shrink  from  the 
odious  word  —  missions  of  women.  The 
merely  literary  privilege  accorded  a  gen- 
i9ration  or  two  ago  is  in  itself  of  slight 
ralue.  Since  the  success  of  "  Evelina," 
women  have  been  freely  permitted  to  jingle 
pretty  verses  for  family  newspapers,  and  to 
novelize  morbid  sentiments  of  the  feebler 
sort.  And  we  see  one  legitimate  result  in 
that  flightiness  of  the  feminine  mind  which, 
in  a  lower  stratum  of  current  literature, 
displays  inaccurate  opinions,  feeble  preju- 
dices, and  finally  blossoms  into  pert  vul- 
garity. But  instances  of  perverted  license 
increase  our  obligation  to  Mrs.  Child,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  and  to  others  whose  eloquence  is 
only  in  deeds.  Of  such  as  these,  and  of 
her  whom  we  may  now  associate  with 
them,  it  is  not  impossible  some  unborn  his- 
torian may  write,  that  in  certain  great 
perils  of  American  liberty,  when  the  best 
men  could  only  offer  rhetoric,  women  came 
/orward  with  demonstration.  Yet,  after 
all,  our  deepest  indebtedness  to  the  present 
series  of  volumes  seems  to  be  this :  they 
bear  gentle  testimony  to  what  the  wise 
ever  believed,  that  the  delicacy  of  spirit 
we  love  to  characterize  by  the  dear  word 
"womanly"  is  not  inconsistent  with  va- 
ried and  exact  information,  independent 
opinion,  and  the  insights  of  genius. 

Finally,  we  venture  to  mention,  what  has 
been  in  the  minds  of  many  New-England 
readers,  that  these  books  are  indissolublj 
associated  with  a  young  life  offered  in  the 
nation's  great  necessity.  At  the  time  when 
the  first  of  the  series  was  made  public,  a 
shudder  ran  through  our  homes,  as  a  regi- 
ment, rich  in  historic  names,  stood  fiice  to 
&ce  with  death.  Among  the  &llen  was 
the  only  son  of  her  whose  writings  have 
been  given  us.  Let  us  think  without 
bitterness  of  the  sacrifice  of  one  influenced 
and  formed  by  the  rare  nature  we  find  in 
these  poems.  What  better  result  of  cul- 
ture than  to  dissipate  intellectual  mists  and 
uncertainties,  and  to  fix  the  grasp  firmly 
upon  some  great  practical  good  ?  There 
'it  nothing  wasted  in  one  who  lived  long 
.enough  to  show  that  the  refinement  ac- 
quired and  inherited  was  of  the  noble  kind 
•which  could  prefer  the  roughest  action  for 
humanity  to  elegant  allurements  of  grati- 
fied taste.  The  best  gift  of  schohirship  is 
•the  power  it  gives  a  man  to  descend  with 


all  the  force  of  his  acquired  position,  and 
come  into  effective  union  with  the  world  of 
fiM!ts.  For  it  is  the  crucial  test  of  brave 
qualities  that  they  are  truer  and  more  prac- 
tical for  being  filtered  through  librari^ 
In  reading  the  "  Theages"  of  Plato  we  feel  a 
certain  respect  for  the  young  seeker  of  wit- 
dom  whose  only  wish  is  to  associate  with 
Socrates;  and  there  is  a  certain  admiration 
for  the  fiither,  Demodocus,  who  joyfully  re- 
signs his  son,  if  the  teacher  will  admit  him 
to  his  friendship  and  impart  all  that  he 
can.  But  it  is  a  higher  result  of  a  higher 
order  of  society,  when  a  young  man  with 
aptitude  to  follow  science  and  assimilate 
knowledge  sees  in  the  most  perilous  ser- 
vice of  civilization  a  rarer  illumination  of 
mind  and  heart.  In  the  great  scheme  of 
things,  where  all  grades  of  human  worthi- 
ness are  shown  for  the  benefit  of  man,  this 
costly  instruction  shall  not  fail  of  firuit 
And  so  the  deepest  moral  that  comes  to  us 
from  the  "  Tragedy  of  Errors  "  seems  a 
prophetic  memorial  of  the  soldier  for  con- 
stitutional liberty  with  whom  it  will  be 
long  connected.  The  wealth  of  life — so 
we  read  the  final  meaning  of  these  verses 
— is  in  its  discipline  ;  and  the  graceful 
dreams  of  the  poet,  and  tlie  quickened  in- 
tellect of  the  scholar,  are  but  humble  in- 
struments for  the  helping  of  mankind. 


A  DtBcowrse  on  %r  Lifty  Character,  and  Pol- 
icy of  Count  Cavour.  Delivered  in  the 
Hall  of  the  New  York  Historical  Socie- 
ty, February  20,  1862.  By  Vincehjk) 
BoTTA,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Italian  lit- 
erature in  the  New  York  University, 
late  Member  of  the  Parliament,  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Colleges 
of  Sardinia.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 
8vo.    pp.  108. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  tribute  to  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  age,  by  a  writer 
singularly  well  qualified  in  all  respects  to 
^o  justice  to  his  rich  and  comprehensive 
theme.  Professor  Botta  is  a  native  of 
Northern  Italy,  in  the  first  place,  and  thus 
by  inheritance  and  natural  transmission  is 
heir  to  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
important  movements  of  which  Cavour  was 
the  mainspring,  which  a  foreigner  could  ao- 
quire  only  by  diligent  study  and  inquiry. 
In  the  next  place,  he  has  not  been  exdn- 
•ively  a  teduded  student,  but  he  has  takm 
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part  in  the  great  political  drama  which  he 
commemorates,  and  has  been  brought  in- 
to personal  relations  with  the  illastrious 
man  whose  worth  he  here  sets  forth  with 
such  ample  knowledge,  such  generous  de- 
votion, such  patriotic  fervor.  And  lastly, 
he  is  a  man  of  distinguished  literary  abili- 
ty, wielding  the  language  of  his  adopted 
country  with  an  ease  and  grace  which 
hardly  leave  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not 
writing  his  vernacular  tongue.  A  name- 
sake of  his  —  whether  a  relation  or  not,  we 
are  not  informed — has  written  "in  very 
choice  Italian  "  a  history  of  the  American 
Bevolution;  and  the  work  before  us,  re- 
lating in  such  excellent  Englbh  the  lead- 
ing events  of  a  glorious  Italian  revolution, 
is  a  partial  payment  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude contracted  by  the  publication  of  that 
classical  production. 

But  a  writer  of  inferior  opportunities  and 
inferior  cajMicity  to  Professor  Botta  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  produce  an  attractive 
and  interesting  work,  with  such  a  subject 
There  never  was  a  life  which  stood  less 
in  need  of  the  embellishments  of  rhetoric, 
which  could  rest  more  confidently  and  se- 
curely upon  its  plain,  unvarnished  truth, 
than  that  of  Count  Cavour.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  order  of  greatness ; 
and  when  we  have  said  that,  we  have  also 
•aid  that  he  was  a  man  of  simplicity,  di- 
rectness, and  transparency.  A  man  of 
the  first  class  is  always  easily  interpreted 
and  understood.  The  biographer  of  Ca- 
Tour  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  recount  sim- 
ply and  consecutively  what  he  said  and 
what  he  did,  and  his  task  is  accomplished : 
no  great  statesman  has  less  need  of  apolo- 
gy or  justification  ;  no  one's  name  is  less 
associated  with  doubtful  acts  or  question- 
able policy,  nis  ends  were  not  more  no- 
ble than  was  the  path  in  which  he  moved 
towards  them  direct.  Professor  Botta  has 
fully  comprehended  the  advantages  deriv- 
ed from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  has 
confined  himself  to  the  task  of  relating  in 
simple  and  vigorous  English  the  life  and 
acts  of  Cavour  from  his  birth  to  his  death. 
He  has  given  ps  a  rapid  and  condensed 
summary,  but  nothing  of  importance  is 
omitted,  and  surely  enough  is  told  to  vin- 
dicate for  Cavour  the  highest  rank  which 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  have  accorded  to  him. 
Where  can  we  find  a  nobler  life?  And, 
take  him  all  in  aU,  whom  shall  we  pro- 


nomice  to  have  been  a  greater  statesman  ? 
What  variety  of  power  he  showed,  and 
what  wealth  of  resources  he  had  at  com- 
mand! Without  the  pride  and  coldness 
of  Pitt,  the  private  vices  of  Fox,  the  tem- 
pestuous and  ill-regulated  sensibility  of 
Burke,  he  had  the  useful  and  commanding 
intellectual  qualities  of  all  the  three,  ex- 
cept the  splendid  and  imaginative  elo- 
quence of  the  last 

•This  life  of  Cavour,  and  the  incidental 
sketches  of  his  associates  which  it  includes, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  correct  some  of 
the  erroneous  impressions  current  among 
US  as  to  the  intellectual  qualities  and  tem- 
perament of  the  Italian  people.  The  com- 
mon, or,  at  least,  a  very  prevalent,  notion 
concerning  them  is  that  they  are  an  im- 
passioned, imaginative,  excitable,  visiona- 
ry race,  capable  of  brilliant  individual  ef- 
forts, but  deficient  in  the  power  of  organ- 
ization and  combination,  and  in  patience 
and  practical  sagacity.  Some  of  us  go,  or 
have  gone,  farther,  and  have  supposed  that 
the  Austrian  domination  in  Italy  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  want  of  manli- 
ness and  persistency  in  the  people  of  Italy, 
and  was  perhaps  as  much  for  their  good  as 
the  dangerous  boon  of  independence  would 
have  been.  All  such  prejudices  will  be 
removed  by  a  candid  perusal  of  this  me- 
moir. Cavour  himself,  as  a  statesman  and 
a  man,  was  of  exactly  that  stamp  which 
we  flatter  ourselves  to  be  the  exclusive 
growth  of  America  and  England.  He  was 
nothing  of  a  visionary,  notliing  of  a  politi- 
cal pedant,  nothing  of  a  doctrinaire.  Frank- 
lin himself  had  not  a  more  practical  under- 
standing, or  more  of  hirge,  plain,  round- 
about sense.  He  had,  too,  Franklin's 
shrewdness,  his  love  of  humor,  and  hia 
relish  for  the  natural  pleasures  of  life.  He 
had  a  large  amount  of  patience,  the  least 
showy,  but  perhaps  the  most  important, 
of  the  qualifications  of  a  great  statesman. 
And  in  his  glorious  career  he  was  warmly 
and  generously  sustained,  not  merely  by 
the  king,  and  by  the  favored  classes,  but 
by  the  people,  whose  efibrts  and  sacrifices 
have  shown  how  worthy  they  were  of  the 
freedom  they  have  won.  We  speak  here 
more  particularly  of  the  people  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia;  but  what  we  say  in 
praise  of  them  may  be  extended  to  the 
people  of  Italy  generally.  The  history  of 
Italy  for  the  last  fifteen  years  is  a  glorioui 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world.  What- 
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ever  of  actire  courage  and  passive  endur- 
ance has  in  times  past  made  the  name  of 
Roman  illustrious,  the  events  of  these 
years  have  proved  to  belong  equally  to 
the  name  of  Italian. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  Count  Ca- 
TOUT  and  Professor  Botta.  We  have  to 
thank  the  latter  for  enriching  the  litera- 
ture of  his  adopted  country  with  a  memoir 
which  in  the  lucid  beauty  and  transparent 
flow  of  its  style  reminds  the  Italian  scholar 
of  the  charm  of  Boccaccio's  limpid  narra- 
tive, and  is  besides  animated  with  a  pa- 
triot's enthusiasm  and  elevated  by  a  states- 
man's comprehension.  A  more  cordial, 
heart-warming  book  we  have  not  for  a 
long  time  read. 


A  Treatise  on  Some  of  the  Insects  Injurious 
to  Vegetation.  By  Thadokus  William 
Harbis,  M.  D.  a  New  Edition,  en- 
larged and  improved,  with  Additions 
from  the  Author's  Manuscripts,  and 
Original  Notes.  Illustrated  by  Engrav- 
ings drawn  from  Nature  under  the  Su- 
pervision of  Professor  Agassiz.  Edit- 
ed by  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the 
Kassachusetts  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture.   8vo. 

This  handsome  octavo,  prepared  with 
such  scientific  care,  is  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  Agriculture ;  and  the  order,  method, 
and  comprehensiveness  so  evident  through- 
out the  Treatise  compel  the  admiration  of 
all  who  study  its  beautiAilly  illustrated  pa^ 
ges.  The  community  is  largely  benefited 
by  such  an  aid  to  the  improvement  of  pur- 
suits in  which  so  many  are  concerned ;  and 
no  cultivator  of  the  soil  can  safely  be  ig- 
norant of  what  Dr.  Harris  has  studied  and 
put  on  record  for  the  use  of  those  whose 
honorable  occupation  it  is  to  till  the  earth. 

As  a  work  of  Art  we  cannot  refrain  from 
special  praise  of  the  book  before  us.  Turn- 
ing over  its  leaves  is  like  a  spring  or  sum- 
mer ramble  in  the  country.  All  creeping 
and  flying  things  seem  harmlessly  swarm- 
ing in  vivid  beauty  of  color  over  its  pages. 
Such  gorgeous  moths  we  never  saw  before 
out  of  the  flower-beds,  and  there  are  some 
butterflies  and  caterpillars  reposing  here 
and  there  between  the  leaves  that  must 
have  slipped  in  and  gone  to  sleep  on  a 
fine  warm  day  in  July. 

The  printing  of  the  volume  reaches 


the  highest  rank  of  excellence.  Messrs. 
Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Company  may  take 
their  place  among  the  Typographical  Mas- 
ters of  this  or  any  other  century. 

Pictures  of  Old  England.  By  Db.  Reik- 
HOLD  Pauli,  Author  of  **  History  of 
Alfred  the  Great,"  etc.  Translated,  with 
the  Author's  Sanction,  by  E.  C.  Ott6. 
Cambridge  [England]:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Small  8vo.   pp.  zii.,  457. 

Dr.  Pauli  is  already  known  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  author  of  two 
works  of  acknowledged  learning  and  abil- 
ity,—  a  "History  of  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages,"  and  a  "  History  of  Alfred 
the  Great."  In  his  new  volume  he  fur- 
nishes some  further  fruits  of  his  profound 
researches  into  the  social  and  political  his- 
tory of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
if  the  book  will  add  little  or  nothing  to 
his  present  reputation,  it  afiTords  at  least 
new  evidence  of  his  large  acquaintance 
with  English  literature.  It  comprises 
twelve  descriptive  essays  on  as  many 
dififerent  topics,  closely  connected  with 
his  previous  studies.  Among  the  best 
of  these  are  the  papers  entitled  "  Monks 
and  Mendicant  Friars,"  which  give  a 
brief  and  interesting  account  of  monastic 
institutions  in  England ;  "  The  Hanseatic 
Steel- Yard  in  London,"  comprising  a  his- 
tory of  that  fiimous  company  of  merchant- 
adventurers,  with  a  description  of  the 
buildings  occupied  by  them,  and  a  sketch 
of  their  domestic  life;  and  "London  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  which  presents  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  topography  and 
general  condition  of  tlie  city  during  that 
period,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  small  and 
careflilly  drawn  plan.  There  are  also 
several  elaborate  essays  on  the  early  re- 
lations of  England  with  the  Continent, 
besides  papers  on  "  The  Parliament  in  the 
'Fourteenth  Century,"  "  Two  Poets,  Gow- 
er  and  Chaucer,"  "John  WicUf,"  (as  Dr. 
Pauli  spells  the  name,)  and  some  other  top- 
ics. All  the  papers  show  an  adequate  fa- 
miliarity with  the  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  are  marked  by  tlie  same  can- 
dor and  impartiality  which  have  hither- 
to characterized  Dr.  Pauli's  labors.  The 
translation,  without  being  distinguished 
by  any  special  graces  of  style,  is  free  from 
the  admixture  of  foreign  idioms,  and,  so 
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fiur  as  one  may  judge  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence, appears  to  be  faithfUUj  ezecnted. 
As  a  collection  of  popular  essays,  the  toI- 
ume  is  worthy  of  much  praise. 


7^  Corrfspondence  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Edited 
by  his  Eldest  Son.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Ck>.    1862.    2  vols.    12ma 

In  Lamb's  famous  controversy  with 
Southey  in  1823,  (the  only  controversy 
"Elia"  ever  indulged  in,)  he  says  of  the 
author  of  "Rimini,"  "He  is  one  of  the 
most  cordial-minded  men  I  ever  knew,  and 
matchless  as  a  fireside  companion." 

Eew  authors  have  had  warmer  admirers 
of  their  writings,  or  more  sincere  personal 
friends,  than  Leigh  Hunt  He  seemed  al- 
ways to  inspire  earnestly  and  lovingly  ev- 
ery one  who  came  into  friendly  relations 
with  him.  When  Shelley  inscribed  his 
"  Cenci "  to  him  in  1819,  he  expressed  in 
this  sentence  of  the  Dedication  what  all 
have  felt  who  have  known  Leigh  Hunt  in- 
timately :  — 

"  Had  I  known  a  person  more  highly 
endowed  than  yourself  with  all  that  it  be- 
comes a  man  to  possess,  I  had  solicited 
for  this  work  the  ornament  of  his  name. 
One  more  gentle,  honorable,  innocent,  and 
brave,—  one  of  more  exalted  toleration  for 
all  who  do  and  think  evil,  and  yet  himself 
more  free  from  evil, — one  who  knows  bet- 
ter how  to  receive  and  how  to  confer  a 
benefit,  tliough  he  must  ever  confer  fiir 
more  than  he  can  receive, — one  of  simpler, 
and,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  of 
purer  life  and  manners,  I  never  knew ;  and 
I  had  already  been  fortunate  in  friendship 
when  your  name  was  added  to  the  list" . 

With  this  immortal  record  of  his  excel- 
lence made  by  Shelley's  hand,  Leigh  Hunt 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Counting  among  his 
friends  the  best  men  and  women  of  his 
time,  his  name  and  fame  are  embalmed  in 
their  books  as  they  were  in  their  hearts. 
Charles  Lamb,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Mrs. 
Browning  knew  his  worth,  and  prized  it  fiir 
above  praising  him;  and  there  are  those 
still  living  who  held  him  very  dear,  and 


loved  the  sound  of  his  voice  like  the  tones 
ofafiither  or  ason. 

A  man's  letters  betray  his  heart, — both 
those  he  sends  and  tfiose  he  receives. 
Leigh  Hunt's  correspondence,  as  here  col- 
lected by  his  son,  is  Ml  of  the  wine  of  life 
in  the  best  sense  of  Mpirit. 


The  Works  of  Charles  Dickens,  Household 
Edition.  Martin  Chuzdeioit,  New  York  : 
Sheldon  &  Company. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  the  present 
writing,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  con- 
cerning the  characteristics  or  the  value 
of  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens:  we 
have  neither  time  nor  space  for  it  Be- 
tides, to  few  of  odr  readers  do  these  books 
need  introduction  or  recommendation  from 
us.  They  have  long  been  accepted  by  the 
world  as  worthy  to  rank  among  those  works 
of  genius  which  harmonize  alike  with  the 
thoughtful  mind  of  the  cultivated  and  the 
simple  feelings  of  the  unlearned,  —  which 
discover  in  every  class  and  condition  of 
men  some  truth  or  beauty  for  all  hu- 
manity. They  are,  in  the  frdl  sense  of 
the  word,  household  books,  as  indispenssr 
ble  as  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  Scott  or 
Irving. 

We  may  fairly  say  of  the  various  edi- 
tions of  Dickens's  writings,  that  their 
"  name  is  Legion."  None  of  them  all,  how- 
ever, is  better  adapted  to  common  libraries 
than  the  new  edition  now  publishing  in 
New  York.  It  will  be  comprised  in  fifty 
volumes,  to  be  published  in  instalments  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  me- 
chanical execution  is  most  commendable 
in  every  respect:  clear,  pleasantly  tinted 
paper ;  typography  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Riverside  Press  ;  binding  novel  and  tasto- 
frd.  A  vignette,  designed  either  by  Dar> 
ley  or  Gilbert,  and  engraved  upon  steel, 
is  prefixed  to  each  volume.  We  have  to 
congratulate  the  publishers  that  they  have 
so  successfully  fulfilled  the  promises  of 
their  prospectus,  and  the  public  that  an 
edition  at  once  elegant  and  inexpensive 
is  now  provided. 
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Die  Schweueriiche  LUeratur  de»  achtxehnten 
Jahrhunderts,  Von  T.  C.  Morikofeb. 
Leipzig:  Yerlag  Ton  S.  Hirzel.  8vo. 
pp.  536. 

Ik  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Switzerland  contributed  comparatiyeljr  lit- 
tie  to  the  literary  glory  of  Germany.  Be- 
yond Conrad  of  Wilrzburg,  who  is  claimed 
as  a  native  of  Basel,  no  Swiss  name  can 
be  found  among  the  poets  of  the  Hohen- 
staufcn  period.  In  a  later  age  it  is  rather 
the  practical  than  the  romantic  character 
of  the  Swiss  that  is  manifested  in  their 
productions.  The  Reformation  brought 
them  in  closer  contact  with  German  cul- 
ture. There  was  need  of  this ;  for  in  no 
country  was  the  gap  wider  between  the 
language  of  the  people  and  that  of  the  learn- 
ed. Scholars  like  Zwinglius  and  Bullinger 
were  almost  helpless,  when  they  sought  to 
express  themselves  in  German.  Little  ap- 
peal could,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  mass- 
es in  their  own  tongue  by  such  writers. 
During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries  the  vernacular  was  even 
more  neglected  tlian  before.  It  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  that 
Latin  and  French  ceased  to  be  the  only 
Umgniages  deemed  worthy  of  use  in  liter- 
ary composition.  In  1715  Johannes  Muralt 
wrote  his  "  Eidgnoszischen  Lustgarten," 
and  later  several  other  works,  mostly  sci- 
entific, in  German.  Political  causes  came 
in  to  help  the  reaction,  and  from  that  time 
the  Protestant  portion  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation may  be  said  to  have  had  a  liter- 
ature of  its  own. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  literature  of  Ger- 
man Switzerland  during  the  eighteenth 
century  that  Morikofer  has  essayed  to 
write.  He  has  chosen  a  subject  hitherto 
but  little  studied,  and  his  work  deserves 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  best  German 
literary  histories  of  our  time. 

The  author  begins  with  the  first  signs 
of  the  reaction  against  the  influence  of 
France,  agreeably  portraying  the  awaken- 
ing of  Swiss  consciousness,  and  the  gradu- 
al development  of  the  enlightened  patriot- 
ism that  impelled  Swiss  writers  to  li^  aside 


mere  courtly  elegance  of  diction  for  their 
own  more  terse  and  vigorous  idiom. 

This  awakening  was  not  confined  to  let- 
ters. Formerly  the  Swiss,  instead  of  ap- 
preciating the  beauties  of  their  own  land, 
rather  considered  them  as  impediments  to 
the  progress  of  civilization.  It  seems  in- 
credible to  us  now  that  there  ever  could 
have  been  a  time  when  mountain-scenery, 
instead  of  being  sought,  was  shunned,  — 
when  princes  possessing  the  most  beauti- 
ful lands  among  the  Rhine  hills  should, 
with  great  trouble  and  expense,  have  trans- 
ported their  seats  to  some  flat,  uninviting 
locality,  —  when,  for  instance,  tlie  dull, 
flat,  prosy,  weariso)ne  gardens  of  Schwet- 
zingen  should  have  been  deemed  more 
beautiM  than  the  immediate  environs  of 
Heidelberg.  Yet  such  were  the  senti- 
ments that  prevailed  in  Switzerland  un- 
til a  comparatively  late  date.  It  is  only 
since  the  days  of  Scheuchzer  that  Swiss 
scenery  has  been  appreciated,  and  in  this 
appreciation  were  the  germs  of  a  new  cul- 
ture. 

As  in  Germany  societies  had  been  estab- 
lished "  for  the  practice  of  German  "  at 
Leipsic  and  Hamburg,  so  in  various  Swiss 
cities  associations  were  formed  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  discouraging  the  imi- 
tation of  French  models.  Thus,  at  Zurich 
several  literary  young  men,  among  them 
Hagenbuch  and  Lavater,  met  at  the  house 
of  the  poet  Bodmer.  The  example  was 
followed  in  other  cities.  Though  these 
clubs  and  their  periodical  organs  soon  fell 
into  an  unwarrantable  admiration  of  all 
that  was  English,  the  result  was  a  gradual 
development  of  the  national  taste.  Since 
then  the  literary  efforts  of  tlie  Swiss  have 
been  characterized  by  an  ardent  love  of 
country.  A  direct  popular  influence  may 
be  felt  in  their  best  productions;  hence 
the  nature  of  their  many  beauties,  as  well 
as  of  their  fiiults.  To  the  same  influence 
also  we  owe  that  phalanx  of  reformers  and 
philanthropists,  Hirzel,  Iselin,  Lavater,  and 
Pestalozzi. 

A  great  portion  of  the  work  under  con- 
sideration is  devoted  to  the  lives  and  labors 
of  these  bene&ctors  of  their  people.    The 
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book  is,  therefore,  not  a  literary  history  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  gives  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  culture  of  Gter- 
man  Switzerland  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  Bodmer  alone  one  hundred 
and  serenty-five  pages  are  devoted.  In 
this  essay,  as  well  as  in  that  on  the  histo- 
rian MiiUer,  a  vast  amount  of  information 
is  presented,  and  many  facts  collated  by 
the  author  are  now  given,  we  believe,  for 
the  first  time. 


LitartturbUder, — DarsteUungen  deutacher  Li' 
teratur  aus  dm  Werken  der  vorzUglichsten 
Literarhisioriker,  etc.  Horausgegeben  von 
J.  W.  ScuABFER.  Leipzig:  Friedrich 
Brandstettcr.    8vo.    pp.  409. 

Thbrb  is  no  lack  of  Gorman  literary  his- 
tories. While  English  letters  have  not  yet 
found  an  historian,  there  are  scores  of  works 
upon  every  branch  of  German'  literature. 
Of  these,  many  possess  rare  merits,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  depth,  a  comprehensive- 
ness of  criticism  not  to  be  found  in  the 
similar  productions  of  any  other  nation. 
Whoever  has  once  been  guided  by  the 
master  -  minds  of  Germany  will  bear  wit- 
ness that  the  guidance  cannot  be  replaced 
by  that  of  any  other  class  of  writers.  No- 
where can  such  universality,  such  freedom 
from  national  prejudice,  be  found, — and 
tfiis  united  to  a  love  of  truth,  earnestness 
of  labor,  and  perseverance  of  research  that 
may  be  looked  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

The  difficulty  for  the  student  of  German 
literary  history  lies,  then,  in  the  selection. 
A  new  work,  the  "  Literaturbilder "  of 
J.  W.  Schaefer,  will  greatly  tend  to  fiudlitate 
the  choice.  This  is  a  representation  of  the 
chief  points  of  the  literature  of  Germany 
by  means  of  well -chosen  selections  from 
the  principal  historians  of  letters.     The 


editor  introduces  these  by  an  essay  upon 
the  "  Epochs  of  German  Literature."  Then 
follow,  with  due  regard  to  chronological 
order,  extracts  from  the  works  of  Vilmar,^ 
Grervinus,  Wackemagel,  Schlosser,  Julian 
Schmidt,  and  others.  These  extracts  are 
of  such  length  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
writers,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  con- 
nected history.  Thus,  under  the  third 
division,  comprising  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury until  Herder  and  Goethe,  we  find  the 
following  articles  following  each  other: 
**  State  of  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  " ; "  Johann  Christian  GotUched," 
by  F.  C.  Schlosser ;  "  Gottsched's  Attempts 
at  Dramatic  Reform,"  by  R.  Prutz ;  "  Hage- 
dom  and  Haller,"  by  J.  W.  Schaefer ; "  Bod- 
mer and  Breitinger,"  by  A.  Koberstein ; 
"  The  Leipsic  Association  of  Poets  and  the 
Bremen  Contributions,"  by  Chr.  F.  Weisse ; 
"  German  Literature  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Goethe  ;  "  Gott- 
lieb Wilhelm  Rabener,"  by  H.  Geker; 
"Gellert's  Fables,"  by  H.  Prutz.  Those 
who  do  not  possess  the  comprehensive 
works  of  Gervinus,  Cholerius,  Wacker- 
nagel,  etc.,  may  thus  ia  one  volume  find 
enough  to  be  able  to  form  a  fair  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  their  Ubors. 

The  "  Literaturbilder,"  though  perhaps 
lacking  in  unity,  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  literary  histories.  A  few  important 
names  are  missed,  as  that  of  Menzel,  from 
whom  nothing  is  quoted.  The  omission 
seems  the  more  unwarrantable,  as  tliis  writ- 
er, whatever  we  may  think  of  his  views,  still 
et\joys  the  highest  consideration  among  a 
numerous  class  of  German  readers.  The 
contributions  of  the  editor  himself  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  volume.  Those 
quoted  from  his  "  Life  of  Goethe  "  deserve 
special  mention.  The  work  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  first  years  of  the  present 
century,  and  closes  with  Jean  PauL 
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I  WISH  to  speak  a  word  for  Nature, 
for  absolute  freedom  and  wildness,  as 
contrasted  with  a  freedom  and  culture 
merely  civil,  —  to  regard  man  as  an  in- 
habitant, or  a  part  and  parcel  of  Nature, 
rather  than  a  member  of  society.  .1  wish 
to  make  an  extreme  statement,  if  so  I 
may  make  an  emphatic  one,  for  there 
are  enough  champions  of  civilication :  the 
minister,  and  the  school-committee,  and 
every  one  of  you  will  take  care  of  that 

I  have  met  with  but  one  or  two  per- 
sons in  the  course  of  my  life  who  imder- 
stood  the  art  of  Walking,  that  is,  of  taking 
walks, —  who  had  a  genius,  so  to  speak, 
for  sauntering :  which  word  b  beautifully 
derived  **from  idle  people  who  roved 
about  the  country,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  asked  charity,  under  pretence  of  go- 
ing h  la  Sainte  Terre,**  to  the  Holy  Land, 
till  the  children  exclaimed,  **  There  goes 
a  Sainte'Terrerf"  a  Saunterer,  —  a  Holy- 
Lander.  They  who  never  go  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  their  walks,  as  they  pre- 
tend, are  indeed  mere  idlers  and  vaga- 
bonds; but  they  who  do  go  there  are 
saunterers  in  the  good  sense,  such  as  I 


mean.  Some,  however,  would  derive 
the  word  from  sans  terre,  without  land 
or  a  home,  which,  therefore,  in  the 
good  sense,  will  mean,  having  no  partic- 
ular home,  but  equally  at  home  every- 
where. For  this  is  the  secret  of  succesa- 
ful  sauntering.  He  who  sits  still  in  a 
house  all  the  time  may  be  the  greatest 
vagrant  of  all ;  but  the  saunterer,  in  the 
good  sense,  is  no  more  vagrant  than  the 
meandering  river,  which  is  all  the  while 
sedulously  seeking  the  shortest  course  to 
the  sea.  But  I  prefer  the  first,  which,  in- 
deed, is  the  most  probable  derivation. 
For  every  walk  is  a  sort  of  crusade, 
preached  by  some  Peter  the  Hermit  in 
us,  to  go  forth  and  reconquer  this  Holy 
Land  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels. 

It  is  true,  we  are  but  faint-hearted 
crusaders,  even  the  walkers,  nowada^'s, 
who  undertake  no  persevering,  never-end- 
ing enterprises.  Our  expeditions  are  but 
tours,  and  come  round  again  at  evening 
to  the  old  hearth-side  from  which  we  set 
out  Half  the  walk  is  but  retracing  our 
steps.  We  should  go  forth  on  the  short- 
est walk,  perchance,  in  the  spirit  of  undy- 
ing adventure,  never  to  return, — prepar- 
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ed  to  send  back  our  eiAbalmed  hearts  onlj 
as  relics  to  our  desolate  kingdoms.  If  you 
are  ready  to  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
brother  and  sister,  and  wife  and  child  and 
friends,  and  never  see  them  again,  —  if 
you  have  paid  your  debts,  and  made  your 
will,  and  settled  all  your  affairs,  and  are  a 
free  man,  then  you  are  ready  for  a  walk. 

To  come  down  to  my  own  experience, 
my  companion  and  I,  for  I  sometimes 
have  a  companion,  take  pleasure  in  fan- 
cying ourselves  knights  of  a  new,  or  rath- 
er an  old,  order,  —  not  Equestrians  or 
Chevaliers,  not  Ritters  or  Riders,  but 
Walkers,  a  still  more  ancient  and  hon- 
orable class,  I  trust.  The  chivalric  and 
heroic  spirit  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Rider  seems  now  to  reside  in,  or  per- 
chance to  have  subsided  into,  the  Walker, 
—  not  the  Knight,  but  Walker  Errant. 
He  is  a  sort  of  fourth  estate,  outside  of 
Church  and  State  and  People. 

We  have  felt  that  we  almost  alone 
hereabouts  practised  this  noble  art ; 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  at  least,  if  their 
own  assertions  are  to  be  received,  most 
of  my  townsmen  would  fain  walk  some- 
times, as  I  do,  but  they  cannot  No 
wealth  can  buy  the  requisite  leisure,  free- 
dom, and  independence,  which  are  the 
capital  in  this  profession.  It  comes  only 
by  the  grace  of  God.  It  requires  a  di- 
rect dispensation  from  Heaven  to  become 
a  walker.  You  must  be  bom  into  the 
family  of  the  Walkers.  Ambulator  nasci' 
tuVf  non  Jit,  Some  of  my  townsmen,  it 
is  true,  can  remember  and  have  describ- 
ed to  me  some  walks  which  they  took 
ten  years  ago,  in  which  they  were  so 
blessed  as  to  lose  themselves  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  woods ;  but  I  know  very  well 
that  they  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
highway  ever  since,  whatever  pretensions 
they  may  make  to  belong  to  this  select 
class.  No  doubt  they  were  elevated  for 
a  moment  as  by  the  reminiscence  of  a 
previous  state  of  existence,  when  even 
they  were  foresters  and  outlaws. 

"  When  he  came  to  greoe  wode, 
In  a  mery  momynge. 
There  be  herde  the  notes  small 
Of  byrdet  mery  syngynge. 


"  It  is  ferre  gone,  sard  Robyn, 
That  I  was  last  here ; 
Me  \yste  a  lytell  for  to  shote 
At  the  donne  dere.** 

I  think  that  I  cannot  preserve  my 
health  and  spirits,  unless  I  spend  four 
hours  a  day  at  least  —  and  it  is  common- 
ly more  than  that  —  sauntering  through 
the  woods  and  over  the  hills  and  fields, 
absolutely  free  from  all  worldly  engage- 
ments. You  may  safely  say,  A  penny 
for  your  thoughts,  or  a  thousand  pounds. 
When  sometimes  I  am  reminded  that  the 
mechanics  and  shopkeepers  stay  in  their 
shops  not  only  all  the  forenoon,  but  all  the 
aAernoon  too,  sitting  with  crossed  legs, 
so  many  of  them,  —  as  if  the  legs  were 
made  to  sit  upon,  and  not  to  stand  or 
walk  upon,  —  I  think  that  they  deserve 
some  credit  for  not  having  all  committed 
suicide  long  ago. 

I,  who  cannot  stay  in  my  chamber  for 
a  single  day  without  acquiring  some  rost, 
and  when  sometimes  I  have  stolen  forth 
for  a  walk  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  four 
o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  too  late  to  re- 
deem the  day,  when  the  shades  of  night 
were  already  beginning  to  be  mingled 
with  the  daylight,  have  felt  as  if  I  had 
committed  some  sin  to  be  atoned  for, —  I 
confess  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  pow- 
er of  endurance,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
moral  insensibility,  of  my  neighbors  who 
confine  themselves  to  shops  and  offices 
the  whole  day  for  weeks  and  months, 
ay,  and  years  almost  t(^ther.  I  know 
not  what  manner  of  stuff*  they  are  of, — 
sitting  there  now  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  as  if  it  were  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  fionaparte  may  talk  of  the 
three-o'clock-in4he-moming  courage,  bnt 
it  is  nothing  to  the  courage  which  can  sit 
down  cheeifully  at  this  hour  in  the  after- 
noon over  against  one's  self  whom  you 
have  known  all  the  morning,  to  starve  out 
a  garrison  to  whom  you  are  bound  by  such 
strong  ties  of  sympathy.  I  wonder  that 
about  this  time,  or  say  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  too  late  for 
the  morning  papers  and  too  early  for 
the  evening  ones,  there  is  not  a  general 
explosion  heard  up  and  down  the  street. 
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BcatteriDg  a  legion  of  antiqaated  and 
hoose-bred  notions  and  whims  to  the  fonr 
winds  for  an  airing,  —  and  so  the  evil 
cure  itself! 

How  womankind,  who  are  confined 
to  the  house  still  more  than  men,  stand 
it  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  ground  to 
suspect  that  most  of  them  do  not  stand  it 
at  all.  When,  early  in  a  summer  after- 
noon, we  have  been  shaking  the  dust  of 
the  village  from  the  skirts  of  our  gar- 
ments, noaking  haste  past  those  houses 
with  purely  Doric  or  Gothic  fronts, 
which  have  such  an  air  of  repose  about 
them,  my  companion  whispers  that  prob- 
ably about  these  times  their  occupants 
are  all  gone  to  bed.  Then  it  is  Uiat  I 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of 
architecture,  which  itself  never  turns  in, 
but  forever  stands  out  and  erect,  keeping 
watch  over  the  slumberers. 

Ko  doubt  temperament,  and,  above  all, 
age,  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  As 
a  man  grows  older,  his  ability  to  sit  still 
and  follow  in-door  occupations  increases. 
He  grows  vespertinal  in  his  habits  as  the 
evening  of  life  approaches,  till  at  last  he 
comes  forth  only  just  before  sundown, 
and  gets  all  the  walk  that  he  requires  in 
half  an  hour. 

fiut  the  walking  of  which  I  speak  has 
nothing  in  it  akin  to  taking  exercise,  as 
it  is  called,  as  the  sick  take  medicine  at 
stated  hours,  —  as  the  swinging  of  dumb- 
bells or  chairs ;  but  is  itself  the  enterprise 
and  adventure  of  the  day.  If  you  would 
get  exercise,  go  in  search  of  the  springs 
of  life.  Think  of  a  man's  swinging  dumb- 
bells for  his  health,  when  those  springs 
are  bubbling  up  in  far-off  pastures  un- 
sought by  himl 

Moreover,  you  must  walk  like  a  camel, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  only  beast  which 
ruminates  when  walking.  When  a  trav- 
eller asked  Wordsworth's  servant  to  show 
him  her  master's  study,  she  answered, 
"  Here  is  his  library,  but  his  study  is  out 
of  doors." 

Living  much  out  of  doors,  in  the  snn 
and  wind,  will  no  doubt  produce  a  certain 
roughness  of  character,  —  will  cause  a 
diicker  cuticle  to  grow  over  some  of  the 


finer  qualities  of  our  nature,  as  on  the 
face  and  hands,  or  as  severe  manual  la- 
bor robs  the  hands  of  some  of  their  deli- 
cacy of  touch.  So  staying  in  the  house, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  produce  a  soft- 
ness and  smoothness,  not  to  say  thinness 
of  skin,  accompanied  by  an  increased 
sensibility  to  certain  impressions.  Per- 
haps we  should  be  more  susceptible  to 
some  influences  important  to  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  growth,  if  the  sun 
had  shone  and  the  wind  blown  on  us  a 
little  less ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  nice  mat- 
ter to  proportion  righdy  the  thick  and 
thin  skin.  But  methinks  that  is  a  scurf 
that  will  fall  off  fast  enough,  —  that  the 
natural  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  night  bears  to  the  day, 
the  winter  to  the  summer,  thought  to  ex- 
perience. There  will  be  so  much  the 
more  air  and  sunshine  in  our  thoughts. 
The  callous  palms  of  the  laborer  are  con- 
versant with  finer  tissues  of  self-respect 
and  heroism,  whose  touch  thrills  the  heart, 
than  the  languid  fingers  of  idleness.  That 
is  mere  sentimentality  that  lies  abed  by 
day  and  thinks  itself  white,  far  from  the 
'tan  and  callus  of  experience. 

When  we  walk,  we  naturally  go  to  the 
fields  and  woods :  what  would  become  of 
us,  if  we  walked  only  in  a  garden  or  a 
mall  ?  Even  some  sects  of  philosophers 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  importing  the 
woods  to  themselves,  since  they  did  not 
go  to  the  woods.  "  They  planted  groves 
and  walks  of  Platanes,"  where  they  took 
subdiales  ambulationes  in  porticos  open 
to  the  air.  Of  course  it  is  of  no  use  to 
direct  our  steps  to  the  woods,  if  they  do 
not  carry  us  thither.  I  am  alarmed  when 
it  happens  that  I  have  walked  a  mile 
into  the  woods  bodily,  without  getting 
there  in  spirit  In  my  afternoon  walk 
I  would  fain  forget  all  my  morning  oc- 
cupations and  my  obligations  to  society. 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  I  cannot 
easily  shake  off  the  village.  The  thought 
of  some  work  will  run  in  my  head,  and 
I  am  not  where  my  body  is,  —  I  am  out 
of  my  senses.  In  my  walks  I  would  fain 
return  to  my  senses.  What  business 
have  I  in  the  woods,  if  I  am  thinking  of 
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something  out  of  the  woods  ?  I  suspect 
myself,  and  cannot  help  a  shudder,  when 
I  find  myself  so  implicated  even  in  what 
are  called  good  works,  —  for  this  may 
sometimes  happen. 

My  vicinity  affords  many  good  walks ; 
and  though  for  so  many  years  I  have 
walked  almost  every  day,  and  sometimes 
for  several  days  together,  I  have  not  yet 
exhausted  them.  An  absolutely  new 
prospect  is  a  great  happiness,  and  I  can 
still  get  this  any  aflemoon.  Two  or  three 
hours'  walking  will  carry  me  to  as  strange 
a  country  as  I  expect  ever  to  see.  A 
single  farm-house  which  I  had  not  seen 
before  is  sometimes  as  good  as  the  domin- 
ions of  the  King  of  Dahomey.  There  is 
in  fact  a  sort  of  harmony  discoverable  be- 
tween the  capabilities  of  the  landscape 
within  a  circle  of  ten  miles'  radius,  or 
the  limits  of  an  afternoon  walk,  and  the 
threescore  years  and  ten  of  human  life. 
It  will  never  become  quite  familiar  to 
you. 

Nowadays  almost  all  man's  improve- 
ments, so  called,  as  the  building  of  houses, 
and  the  cutting  down  of  the  forest  and 
of  all  large  trees,  simply  deform  the  land- 
scape, and  make  it  more  and  more  tame 
and  cheap.  A  people  who  would  begin 
by  burning  the  fences  and  let  the  forest 
stand  I  I  saw  the  fences  half  consumed, 
theur  ends  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie, 
and  some  worldly  miser  with  a  surveyor 
looking  afler  his  bounds,  while  heaven  had 
taken  place  around  him,  and  he  did  not 
see  the  angels  going  to  and  fro,  but  was 
looking  for  an  old  post-hole  in  the  midst 
of  paradise.  I  looked  again,  and  saw 
him  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  boggy, 
Stygian  fen,  surrounded  by  devils,  and 
he  had  found  his  bounds  without  a  doubt, 
three  little  stones,  where  a  stake  had  been 
driven,  and  looking  nearer,  I  saw  that 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  was  his  surveyor. 

I  can  easily  walk  ten,  fifleeh,  twen- 
ty, any  number  of  miles,  commencing 
at  my  own  door,  without  going  by  any 
house,  without  crossing  a  road  except 
where  the  fox  and  the  minf  do :  first 
along  by  the  river,  and  then  the 
brook,  and  then  the  meadow  and  the 


wood-«ide.  There  are  square  miles  in 
my  vicinity  which  have  no  inhabitant 
From  many  a  hill  I  can  see  civilization 
and  the  abodes  of  man  afar.  The  farm- 
ers and  their  works  are  scarcely  more 
obvious  than  woodchucks  and  their  bur- 
rows. Man  and  his  affairs,  church  and 
state  and  school,  trade  and  commerce, 
and  manufactures  and  agriculture,  even 
politics,  the  most  alarming  of  them  all,— 
I  am  pleased  to  see  how  little  space  they 
occupy  in  the  landscape.  Politics  is  but 
a  narrow  field,  and  that  still  narrower 
highway  yonder  leads  to  it  I  sometimes 
direct  the  traveller  thither.  If  you  would 
go  to  the  political  world,  follow  the  great 
road,  —  follow  that  market-man,  keep 
his  dust  in  your  eyes,  and  it  will  lead 
you  straight  to  it ;  for  it,  too,  has  its 
place  merely,  and  does  not  occupy  all 
space.  I  pass  from  it  as  from  a  bean- 
field  into  the  forest,  and  it  is  forgotten. 
In  one  half-hour  I  can  walk  off  to  some 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  where  a 
man  does  not  stand  from  one  year's  end 
to  another,  and  there,  consequently,  poli- 
tics are  not,  for  they  are  but  as  the  cigar- 
smoke  of  a  man. 

The  village  is  the  place  to  which  the 
roads  tend,  a  sort  of  expansion  of  the 
highway,  as  a  lake  of  a  river.  It  is  the 
body  of  which  roads  are  the  arms  and 
legs,  —  a  trivial  or  quadrivial  place,  the 
thoroughfare  and  ordinary  of  travellers. 
The  word  is  from  the  Latin  villa,  which, 
together  with  via^  a  way,  or  more  ancient- 
ly ved  and  veUa^  Varro  derives  from  veho^ 
to  carry,  because  the  villa  b  the  place  to 
and  from  which  things  are  carried.  They 
who  got  their  living  by  teaming  were  said 
vellaturam  facere.  Hence,  too,  apparent- 
ly, the  Latin  word  vUis  and  our  vile ;  also 
vUlain,  This  suggests  what  kind  of  de- 
generacy villagers  are  liable  to.  They 
are  wayworn  by  the  travel  that  goes  by 
and  over  them,  without  travelling  them- 
selves. 

Some  do  not  walk  at  all ;  others  walk 
in  the  highways ;  a  few  walk  across  lots. 
Roads  are  made  for  horses  and  men  of 
business.  I  do  not  travel  in  them  much, 
comparatively,  because  I  am  not  in  a  bur- 
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ry  to  get  to  any  tavern  or  grocery  or  liv- 
ery-stable or  depot  to  which  they  lead.  I 
am  a  good  horse  to  travel,  but  not  from 
choice  a  roadster.  The  landscape-painter 
uses  the  figures  of  men  to  mark  a  road. 
He  would  not  make  that  use  of  my  fig- 
ure. I  walk  out  into  a  Nature  such  as 
the  old  prophets  and  poets,  Menu,  Moses, 
Homer,  Chaucer,  walked  in.  You  may 
name  it  America,  but  it  is  not  America : 
neither  Americus  Vespucius,  nor  Colum- 
bus, nor  the  rest  were  the  discoverers  of 
it  There  is  a  truer  account  of  it  in  my- 
thology than  in  any  history  of  America, 
80  called,  that  I  have  seen. 

However,  there  are  a  few  old  roads 
that  may  be  trodden  with  profit,  as  if 
they  led  somewhere  now  that  they  are 
nearly  discontinued.  There  is  the  Old 
Marlborough  Road,  which  does  not  go  to 
Marlborough  now,  methinks,  unless  that  is 
Marlborough  where  it  carries  me.  I  am 
the  bolder  to  speak  of  it  here,  because  I 
presume  that  there  are  one  or  two  such 
roads  in  every  town. 

THE  OLD  MARLBOROUGH  ROAD. 

Where  they  once  dag  for  money, 

Bat  never  found  any; 

Where  sometimes  Martial  Miles 

Singly  files, 

And  Elijah  Wood, 

I  fear  for  no  good: 

Ko  other  man, 

Save  Elisha  Dagao,  — 

0  man  of  wild  habits. 

Partridges  and  rabbits, 

Who  bast  no  cares 

Only  to  Ret  snares. 

Who  liv'st  all  alone. 

Close  to  the  bone, 

And  where  life  is  sweetest 

Constantly  eatest. 
When  the  spring  stirs  my  blood 
With  the  instinct  to  travel, 
I  can  get  enough  gravel 
On  the  Old  Marlborough  Road. 

Nobody  repairs  it, 

For  nobody  wears  it; 

It  is  a  living  way. 

As  the  Christians  say. 
Not  many  there  be 

Who  enter  therein. 
Only  the  gaests  of  the 

Irishman  Quin. 
What  is  it,  what  is  it, 


But  a  direction  oat  there, 
And  the  bare  possibility 
Of  going  somewhere? 

Great  guide-boards  of  stone. 

But  travellers  none ; 

Cenotaphs  of  the  towns 

Named  on  tlicir  cr6wns. 

It  is  worth  going  to  see 

Where  you  might  be. 

What  king 

Did  the  thing, 

I  am  still  wondering; 

Set  up  how  or  when, 

By  what  selectmen, 

Gourgas  or  Lee, 

Clark  or  Darby? 

They  *re  a  great  endeavor 

To  be  something  forever; 

Blank  tablets  of  stone, 

Where  a  traveller  might  g^on, 

And  in  one  sentence 

Grave  all  that  is  known ; 

Which  another  might  read, 

In  his  extreme  need. 

I  know  one  or  two 

Lines  that  would  do. 

Literature  that  might  stand 

All  over  the  land. 

Which  a  man  could  remember 

Till  next  December, 

And  read  again  in  the  spring. 

After  the  thawing. 
If  with  fancy  unfurled 

You  leave  your  abode, 
Tou  may  go  round  the  world 
By  the  Old  Marlborough  Road. 

At  present,  in  this  vicinity,  the  best 
part  of  the  land  is  not  private  property ; 
the  landscape  is  not  owned,  and  the 
walker  enjoys  comparative  freedom.  But 
possibly  the  day  will  come  when  it  will 
be  partitioned  ofi*  into  so-called  pleasure- 
grounds,  in  which  a  few  will  take  a  nar- 
row and  exclusive  pleasure  only, — when 
fences  shall  be  multiplied,  and  man-traps 
and  other  engines  invented  to  confine 
men  to  the  pMic  road,  and  walking  over 
the  surface  of  God's  earth  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  trespassing  on  some  gen- 
tleman's grounds.  To  enjoy  a  thing  ex- 
clusively is  commonly  to  exclude  your- 
self fro'n  the  true  enjoyment  of  it  Let 
us  imf  rove  our  opportunities,  then,  before 
the  evil  days  come. 

What  is  it  that  makes  it  so  hard  somo- 
timet  to  determine  whither  we  will  walk  ? 
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I  believe  tbat  tbere  is  a  subtile  magnet- 
ism in  Nature,  whicb,  if  we  unconscious- 
ly yield  to  it,  will  direct  us  arigbt  It  b 
not  indifferent  to  us  wbicb  way  we  walk. 
There  is  a  right  way ;  but  we  are  very 
liable  from  heedlessness  and  stupidity  to 
take  the  wrong  one.  We  would  fain 
take  that  walk,  never  yet  taken  by  us 
through  this  actual  world,  which  is  per- 
fectly symbolical  of  the  path  which  we 
love  to  travel  in  the  interior  and  ideal 
world ;  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  choose  our  direction,  be- 
cause it  does  not  yet  exist  distinctly  in 
our  idea. 

"When  I  go  out  of  the  house  for  a  walk, 
uncertain  as  yet  whither  I  will  bend  my 
steps,  and  submit  myself  to  my  instinct  to 
decide  for  me,  I  find,  strange  and  whim- 
sical as  it  may  seem,  that  I  finally  and 
inevitably  settle  southwest,  toward  some 
particular  wood  or  meadow  or  deserted 
pasture  or  hill  in  that  direction.  My 
needle  is  slow  to  settle, —  varies  a  few 
degrees,  and  does  not  always  point  due 
southwest,  it  is  true,  and  it  has  good  au- 
thority for  this  variation,  but  it  always  set- 
tles between  west  and  south-southwest 
The  future  lies  that  way  to  me,  and  the 
earth  seems  more  unexhausted  and  rich- 
er on  that  side.  The  outline  which  would 
bound  my  walks  would  be,  not  a  circle, 
but  a  parabola,  or  rather  like  one  of 
those  cometary  orbits  which  have  been 
thought  to  be  non -returning  curves,  in 
this  case  opening  westward,  in  which  my 
house  occupies  the  place  of  the  sun.  I 
turn  round  and  round  irresolute  some- 
times for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  I  de- 
cide, for  the  thousandth  time,  that  I  will 
walk  into  the  southwest  or  west  East- 
ward 1  go  only  by  force ;  but  westward 
I  go  free.  Thither  no  business  leads  me. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  I  shall 
find  fair  landscapes  or  sufficient  wild- 
ness  and  freedom  behind  the  eastern  ho- 
rizon. I  am  not  excited  by  the  prospect 
of  a  walk  thither ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
forest  which  I  see  in  the  western  horizon 
stretches  uninterruptedly  towards  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  that  there  are  no  towns  nor 
cities  in  it  of  enough  consequence  to  dis- 


turb me.  Let  me  live  where  I  will,  on 
this  side  is  the  city,  on  that  the  wilder- 
ness, and  ever  I  am  leaving  the  city  more 
and  more,  and  withdrawing  into  the  wil- 
derness. I  should  not  lay  so  much  stress 
on  this  fact,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  some- 
thing like  this  is  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  my  countrymen.  I  must  walk  toward 
Oregon,  and  not  toward  Europe.  And 
that  way  the  nation  is  moving,  and  I  may 
say  that  mankind  progress  from  east  to 
west  Within  a  few  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  phenomenon  of  a  southeast- 
ward migration,  in  the  settlement  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  this  affects  us  as  a  retrograde 
movement,  and,  judging  from  the  moral 
and  physical  character  of  the  first  gen- 
eration of  Australians,  has  not  yet  prov- 
ed a  successful  experiment.  The  eastern 
Tartars  think  that  there  is  nothing  west 
beyond  Thibet  **  The  world  ends  there," 
say  they ;  "  beyond  there  is  nothing  but 
a  shoreless  sea."  It  is  unmitigated  East 
where  they  live. 

We  go  eastward  to  realize  history  and 
study  the  works  of  art  and  literature,  re- 
tracing the  steps  of  the  race;  we  go 
westward  as  into  the  future,  with  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  adventure.  The  At- 
lantic is  a  Lethean  stream,  in  our  passage 
over  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  forget  the  Old  World  and  its  institu- 
tions. If  we  do  not  succeed  this  time, 
there  is  perhaps  one  more  chance  for  the 
race  lefl  before  it  arrives  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx ;  and  that  is  in  the  Lethe  of 
the  Pacific,  which  is  three  times  as  wide. 

I  know  not  how  significant  it  is,  or  how 
far  it  is  an  evidence  of  singularity,  that 
an  individual  should  thus  consent  in  his 
pettiest  walk  with  the  general  movement 
of  the  race ;  but  I  know  that  something 
akin  to  the  migratory  instinct  in  birds 
and  quadrupeds, — which,  in  some  instan- 
ces, is  known  to  have  affected  the  squirrel 
tribe,  impelling  them  to  a  general  and 
mysterious  movement,  in  which  they  were 
seen,  say  some,  crossing  the  broadest 
rivers,  each  on  its  particular  chip,  with 
its  tail  raised  for  a  sail,  and  bridging 
narrower  streams  with  their  dead,  —  that 
something  like  the  furor  which  affecti 
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the  domestic  cattle  in  the  spring,  and 
'which  is  referred  to  a  worm  in  their  tails, 
—  affects  both  nations  and  individuals, 
either  perennially  or  from  time  to  time. 
Not  a  flock  of  wild  geese  cackles  over 
our  town,  but  it  to  some  extent  unsettles 
the  value  of  real  estate  here,  and,  if  I 
were  a  broker,  I  should  probably  take 
that  disturbance  into  account 
*'  Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palineres  for  to  seken  strmnge  strondes.'* 

Every  sunset  which  I  witness  inspires 
nie  with  the  desire  to  go  to  a  West  as 
distant  and  as  fair  as  that  into  which  the 
sun  goes  down.  He  appears  to  migrate 
westward  daily,  and  tempt  us  to  follow 
him.  He  is  the  Great  Western  Pioneer 
whom  the  nations  follow.  We  dream  all 
night  of  those  mountain -ridges  in  the 
horizon,  though  they  may  be  of  yapor 
only,  which  were  last  gilded  by  his  rays. 
The  island  of  Atlantis,  and  the  islands 
and  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  a  sort  of 
terrestrial  paradise,  appear  to  have  been 
the  Great  West  of  the  ancients,  envel- 
oped in  mystery  and  poetr}'.  Who  has 
not  seen  in  imagination,  when  looking 
into  the  sunset  sky,  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
those  fables? 

Columbus  felt  the  westward  tendency 
more  strongly  than  any  before.  He 
obeyed  it,  and  found  a  New  World  for 
Castile  and  Leon.  The  herd  of  men  in 
those  days  scented  fresh  pastures  from 
afar. 

"And  now  the  son  had  stretched  ont  all  the 

hills, 

And  now  was  dropped  into  the  western  bay; 

At  Ust  ht  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue ; 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.*' 

Where  on  the  globe  can  there  be  found 
an  area  of  equal  extent  with  that  occu- 
pied by  the  bulk  of  our  States,  so  fertile 
and  so  rich  and  varied  in  its  productions, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  habitable  by  the 
European,  as  this  is?  Michaux,  who 
knew  but  part  of  them,  8a}'8  that  "  the 
species  of  large  trees  are  much  more 
numerous  in  North  America  than  in 
Europe ;  in  the  United  States  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  species 


that  exceed  thirty  feet  in  height;  in 
France  there  are  but  thirty  that  attain 
this  size."  Later  botanists  more  than 
confirm  his  observations.  Humboldt  came 
to  America  to  realize  his  youthful  dreams 
of  a  tropical  vegetation,  and  he  beheld 
it  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  prim- 
itive forests  of  the  Amazon,  the  most 
gigantic  wilderness  on  the  earth,  Which 
he  has  so  eloquently  described.  The 
geographer  Guyot,  himself  a  European, 
goes  farther,  —  farther  than  I  am  ready 
to  follow  him;  yet  not  when  he  says, — 
**  As  the  plant  is  made  for  the  animal,  as 
the  vegetable  world  is  made  for  the  ani- 
mal world,  America  is  made  for  the  man 

of  the  Old  World The  man  of  the 

Old  World  sets  out  upon  his  way.  Leav- 
ing the  highlands  of  Asia,  he  descends 
from  station  to  station  towards  Europe. 
Each  of  his  steps  is  marked  by  a  new 
civilization  superior  to  the  preceding,  by 
a  greater  power  of  development  Arriv- 
ed at  the  Atlantic,  he  pauses  on  the  shore 
of  thb  unknown  ocean,  the  bounds  of 
which  he  knows  not,  and  turns  upon  his 
footprints  for  an  instant"  When  he  has 
exhausted  the  rich  soil  of  Europe,  and  re- 
invigorated  himself,  "  then  recommences 
his  adventurous  career  westward  as  in 
the  earliest  ages."    So  far  Guyot. 

From  this  western  impulse  coming  in 
contact  with  the  barrier  of  the  Atlantic 
sprang  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of 
modern  times.  The  younger  Michaux, 
in  his  **  Travels  West  of  the  Alleghanies 
in  1802,"  says  that  the  common  inquiry 
in  the  newly  settled  West  was,  " » From 
what  part  of  the  world  have  you  come  ?  * 
As  if  these  vast  and  fertile  regions  would 
naturally  be  the  place  ci  meeting  and 
common  country  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  globe." 

To  use  an  obsolete  Latin  word,  I  might 
say.  Ex  Oriente  lux;  ex  Oeeidente  frux. 
From  the  East  light ;  from  the  West  fruit 

Sir  Francis  Head,  an  English  traveller 
and  a  Govemor>General  of  Canada,  tells 
us  that  ^  in  both  the  northern  and  south- 
em  hemispheres  of  the  New  World,  Na- 
ture has  not  only  outlined  her  works  on 
a  larger  scale,  hot  has  painted  the  whole 
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picture  with  brighter  and  more  costly 
colors  than  she  used  in  delineating  and 

in  beautifying  the  Old  World The 

heavens  of  America  appear  infinitely 
higher,  the  sky  is  bluer,  the  air  is  fresher, 
the  cold  is  intenser,  the  moon  looks  lar- 
ger, the  stars  are  brighter,  the  thunder  is 
louder,  the  lightning  is  vivider,  the  wind 
is  stronger,  the  rain  is  heavier,  the  moun- 
tains are  higher,  the  rivers  longer,  the 
forests  bigger,  the  plains  broader."  This 
statement  will  do  at  least  to  set  against 
Bufibn's  account  of  this  part  of  the  world 
and  its  productions. 

Linnaeus  said  long  ago,  "  Nescio  quas 
facies  Iceta^  glabra  plantis  Americanis : 
I  know  not  what  there  is  of  joyons  and 
smooth  in  the  aspect  of  American  plants  ** ; 
and  I  think  that  in  this  country  there 
are  no,  or  at  most  very  few,  AJricanoB 
hesticBf  African  beasts,  as  the  Romans 
called  them,  and  that  in  this  respect  also 
it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  habitation  of 
man.  We  are  told  that  within  three 
miles  of  the  centre  of  the  East- Indian 
city  of  Singapore,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
are  annually  carried  off  by  tigers;  but 
the  traveller  can  lie  down  in  the  woods 
at  night  almost  anywhere  in  North  Amer- 
ica without  fear  of  wild  beasts. 

These  are  encouraging  testimonies.  If 
the  moon  looks  larger  here  than  in  Eu- 
rope, probably  the  sun  looks  larger  also. 
If  the  heavens  of  America  appear  infi- 
nitely higher,  and  the  stars  brighter,  I 
trust  that  these  facts  are  symbolical  of  the 
height  to  which  the  philosophy  and  poe- 
try and  religion  of  her  inhabitants  may 
one  day  soar.  At  length,  perchance,  the 
immaterial  heaven  will  appear  as  much 
higher  to  the  American  mind,  and  the 
intimations  that  star  it  as  much  brighter. 
For  I  believe  that  climate  does  thus  react 
on  man,  —  as  there  is  something  in  the 
mountain-air  that  feeds  the  spirit  and  in- 
*  spires.  Will  not  man  grow  to  greater 
perfection  intellectually  as  well  as  phpi- 
cally  under  these  influences?  Or  is  it 
unimportant  how  many  foggy  days  there 
are  in  his  life  ?  I  trust  that  we  shall  be 
more  imaginative,  that  our  thoughts  will 
be  clearer,  fresher,  and  more  ethereal,  as 


our  sky, — our  understanding  more  com- 
prehensive and  broader,  like  our  plains^ 
—  our  intellect  generally  on  a  grander 
scale,  like  our  thunder  and  lightning,  our 
rivers  and  mountains  and  forests,  —  and 
our  hearts  shall  even  correspond  in 
breadth  and  depth  and  grandeur  to  our 
inland  seas.  Perchance  there  will  ap- 
pear to  the  traveller  something,  he  knows 
not  what,  of  Iceta  and  glabra,  of  joyous 
and  serene,  in  our  very  faces.  Else  to 
what  end  does  the  world  go  on,  and  why 
was  America  discovered  ? 

To  Americans  I  hardly  need  to  say, — 

^  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

As  a  true  patriot,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
think  that  Adam  in  paradise  was  more 
favorably  situated  on  the  whole  than  the 
backwoodsman  in  this  country. 

Our  sympathies  in  Massachusetts  are 
not  confined  to  New  England;  though 
we  may  be  estranged  from  the  South,  we 
sympathize  with  the  West.  There  is  the 
home  of  the  younger  sons,  as  among  the 
Scandinavians  they  took  to  the  sea  for 
their  inheritance.  It  is  too  late  to  be 
studying  Hebrew;  it  is  more  important 
to  understand  even  the  slang  of  to-day. 

Some  months  ago  I  went  to  see  a  pano- 
rama of  the  Rhine.  It  was  like  a  dream 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  floated  down  its 
historic  stream  in  something  more  than 
imagination,  under  bridges  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  repaired  by  later  heroes, 
past  cities  and  castles  whose  very  names 
were  mudc  to  my  ears,  and  each  of  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  legend.  There  were 
Ehrenbreitstein  and  Rolandseck  and  Co- 
blentz,  which  I  knew  only  in  history. 
They  were  ruins  that  interested  me  chief- 
ly. There  seemed  to  come  up  from  its 
waters  and  its  vine-clad  hills  and  valleys 
a  hushed  music  as  of  Crusaders  departing 
for  the  Holy  Land.  I  floated  along  un- 
der the  spell  of  enchantment,  as  if  I  had 
been  transported  to  an  heroic  age,  and 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  chivalry. 

Soon  afler,  I  went  to  see  a  panorama 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  as  I  worked  my 
way  up  the  river  in  the  light  of  to-day, 
and  saw  the   steamboats   wooding  up, 
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counted  tbe  rising  cities,  gazed  on  the 
fresh  ruins  of  Kanvoo,  beheld  the  In- 
dians moving  west  across  the  stream, 
and,  as  before  I  had  looked  up  the  Mo- 
selle, now  looked  up  the  Ohio  and  the 
Missouri,  and  heard  the  legends  of  Du- 
buque and  of  Wenona's  Cliff,  —  still 
thinking  more  of  the  future  than  of  the 
past  or  present,  —  I  saw  that  this  was  a 
Rhine  stream  of  a  different  kind;  that 
the  foundations  of  castles  were  yet  to  be 
laid,  and  the  famous  bridges  were  yet  to 
be  thrown  over  the  river ;  and  I  felt  that 
this  was  the  heroic  age  itself,  though  we 
know  it  not,  for  the  hero  is  commonly  the 
simplest  and  obscurest  of  men. 

The  West  of  which  I  speak  is  but  an- 
other name  for  the  Wild;  and  what  I 
have  been  preparing  to  say  is,  that  in 
Wildness  is  the  pre8er>-ation  of  the  world. 
Every  tree  sends  its  fibres  forth  in  search 
of  the  Wild.  The  cities  import  it  at  any 
price.  Men  plough  and  sail  for  it  From 
the  forest  and  wilderness  come  the  tonics 
and  barks  which  brace  mankind.  Our 
ancestors  were  savages.  The  story  of 
Bomulus  and  Remus  being  suckled  by 
a  wolf  is  not  a  meaningless  fable.  The 
founders  of  every  State  which  has  risen 
to  eminence  have  drawn  their  nourish- 
ment and  vigor  from  a  similar  wild  source. 
It  was  because  the  children  of  the  Empire 
were  not  suckled  by  the  wolf  that  they 
were  conquered  and  displaced  by  the 
children  of  the  Northern  forests  who 
were. 

I  believe  in  the  forest,  and  in  the  mead- 
ow, and  in  the  night  in  which  the  com 
grows.  We  require  an  infusion  of  hem- 
lock-spruce or  arbor- vit»  in  our  tea. 
There  is  a  difference  between  eating  and 
drinking  for  strength  and  from  mere  glut- 
tony. The  Hottentots  eagerly  devour  the 
marrow  of  the  koodoo  and  other  ante- 
lopes raw,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some 
of  our  Northern  Indians  eat  raw  the 
marrow  of  the  Arctic  reindeer,  as  well 
as  various  other  parts,  including  the  sum- 
mits of  the  antlers,  as  long  as  they  are 
soft.  And  herein,  perchance,  they  have 
stolen  a  march  on  the  cooks  of  Paris. 


They  get  what  usually  goes  to  feed  the 
fire.  This  is  probably  better  than  stall- 
fed  beef  and  slaughter-house  pork  to  make 
a  man  of.  Give  me  a  wildness  whose 
glance  no  civilization  can  endure,  —  as 
if  we  lived  on  the  marrow  of  koodoos  de- 
voured raw. 

There  are  some  intervals  which  border 
the  strain  of  the  wood-thrush,  to  which  I 
would  migrate,  —  wild  lands  where  no 
settler  has  squatted  ;  to  which,  methinks, 
I  am  already  acclimated. 

The  African  hunter  Cummings  tells  us 
that  the  skin  of  the  eland,  as  well  as  that 
of  most  other  antelopes  just  killed,  emits 
the  most  delicious  perfume  of  trees  and 
grass.  I  would  have  every  man  so  much 
like  a  wild  antelope,  so  much  a  part  and 
parcel  of  Nature,  that  his  very  person 
should  thus  sweetly  advertise  our  senses  of 
his  presence,  and  remind  us  of  those  parts 
of  Nature  which  he  most  haunts.  I  feel 
no  disposition  to  be  satirical,  when  the 
trapper's  coat  emits  thcMxlor  of  musquash 
even ;  it  is  a  sweeter  scent  to  me  than  that 
which  commonly  exhales  from  the  mer- 
chant's or  the  scholar's  garments.  When 
I  go  into  their  wardrobes  and  handle  their 
vestments,  I  am  reminded  of  no  gras?y 
plains  and  flowery  meads  which  they  have 
frequented,  but  of  dusty  merchants'  ex- 
changes and  libraries  rather. 

A  tanned  skin  is  something  more  than 
respectable,  and  perhaps  olive  is  a  fitter 
color  than  white  for  a  man,  —  a  denizen 
of  the  woods.  "  The  pale  white  man  ! " 
I  do  not  wonder  that  the  African  pitied 
him.  Darwin  the  naturalist  says,  **  A 
white  man  bathing  by  the  side  of  a  Ta- 
hitian  was  like  a  plant  bleached  by  the 
gardener's  art,  compared  with  a  fine,  dark 
green  one,  growing  vigorously  in  the  open 
fields." 

Ben  Jonson  exclaims,  — 
"  How  near  to  good  is  what  is  fair!  " 
So  I  would  say, — 

How  near  to  good  it  what  is  wUdi 

Life  consists  with  wildness.  The  most 
alive  is  the  wildest.  Not  yet  subdued  to 
man,  its  presence  refreshes  him.  One  who 
pressed  forward  incessantly  »nd  never 
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rested  from  his  labors,  who  grew  fast  and 
made  infinite  demands  on  life,  would  al- 
ways find  himself  in  a  new  country  or 
wilderness,  and  surrounded  by  the  raw 
material  of  life.  He  would  be  climbing 
over  the  prostrate  stems  of  primitive  for- 
est-trees. 

Hope  and  the  future  for  me  are  not 
in  lawns  and  cultivated  fields,  not  in 
towns  and  cities,  but  in  the  impervious 
and  quaking  swamps.  When,  formerly, 
I  have  analyzed  my  partiality  for  some 
farm  which  I  had  contemplated  purchas- 
ing, I  have  frequently  found  that  I  was 
attracted  solely  by  a  few  square  rods  of 
impermeable  and  unfathomable  bog, —  a 
natural  sink  in  one  corner  of  it.  That 
was  the  jewel  which  dazzled  me.  I  de- 
rive more  of  my  subsistence  from  the 
swamps  which  surround  my  native  town 
than  from  the  cultivated  gardens  in  the 
village.  There  are  no  richer  parterres  to 
my  eyes  than  the  dense  beds  of  dwarf  an- 
dromeda  (Cassandra  calyculata)  which 
cover  these  tender  places  on  the  earth's 
surface.  Botany  cannot  go  farther  than 
tell  me  the  names  of  the  shrubs  which 
grow  there, — the  high-blueberry,  panicled 
andromeda,  lamb -kill,  azalea,  and  rho- 
dora,— all  standing  in  the  quaking  sphag- 
num. I  often  think  that  I  should  like  to 
have  my  house  front  on  this  mass  of  dull 
red  bushes,  omitting  other  flower  plots  and 
borders,  transplanted  spruce  and  trim  box, 
even  gravelled  walks, — to  have  this  fertile 
spot  under  my  windows,  not  a  few  im- 
ported barrow-fulls  of  soil  only  to  cover 
the  sand  which  was  thrown  out  in  dig- 
ging the  cellar.  Why  not  put  my  house, 
my  parlor,  behind  this  plot,  instead  of 
behind  that  meagre  assemblage  of  curi- 
osities, that  poor  apology  for  a  Nature 
and  Art,  which  I  call  my  front-yard  ? 
It  is  an  efibrt  to  clear  up  and  make  a 
decent  appearance  when  the  carpenter 
and  mason  have  departed,  though  done 
as  much  for  the  passer-by  as  the  dweller 
within.  The  most  tasteful  front-yard 
fence  was  never  an  agreeable  object  of 
study  to  me;  the  most  elaborate  orna- 
ments, acorn -tops,  or  what  not,  soon 
wearied  and  disgusted  me.     Bring  your 


nils  up  to  the  rery  edge  of  the  swamp, 
then,  (though  it  may  not  be  the  beat  place 
for  a  dry  cellar,)  so  that  there  be  no  ac- 
cess on  that  side  to  citizens.  Front- 
yards  are  not  made  to  walk  in,  but,  at 
most,  through,  and  you  could  go  in  the 
back  way. 

Yes,  though  you  may  think  me  per- 
verse, if  it  were  proposed  to  me  to  dwell 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  most  beautiful 
garden  that  ever  human  art  contrived,  or 
else  of  a  dismal  swamp,  I  should  certainly 
decide  for  the  swamp.  How  vain,  then, 
have  been  all  your  labors,  citizens,  for 
me ! 

My  spirits  infallibly  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  outward  dreariness.  Give  me  the 
ocean,  the  desert,  or  the  wilderness !  In 
the  desert,  pure  air  and  solitude  com- 
pensate for  want  of  moisture  and  fertili- 
ty. The  traveller  Burton  says  of  it, — 
"Your  morale  improves;  you  become 
frank  and  cordial,  hospitable  and  single- 
minded In  the  desert,  spirituous 

liquors  excite  only  disgust  There  is  a 
keen  enjoyment  in  a  mere  animal  exist- 
ence." They  who  have  been  travelUng 
long  on  the  steppes  of  Tartary  say, — "  On 
reentering  cultivated  lands,  the  agitation, 
perplexity,  and  turmoil  of  civilization  op- 
pressed and  sufibcated  us ;  the  air  seemed 
to  fail  us,  and  we  felt  every  moment  as  if 
about  to  die  of  asphyxia.**  When  I  would 
recreate  myself,  I  seek  the  darkest  wood, 
the  thickest  and  most  interminable,  and, 
to  the  citizen,  most  dismal  swamp.  I 
enter  a  swamp  as  a  sacred  place, — a  sano 
turn  sanctorum.  There  is  the  strength, 
the  marrow  of  Nature.  The  wild-wood 
covers  the  virgin  mould,  —  and  the  same 
soil  is  good  for  men  and  for  trees.  A 
man*s  health  requires  as  many  acres  of 
meadow  to  his  prospect  as  his  farm  docs 
loads  of  muck.  There  are  the  strong 
meats  on  which  he  feeds.  A  town  is 
saved,  not  more  by  the  righteous  men  in 
it  than  by  the  woods  and  swamps  that 
surround  it  A  township  where  one 
primitive  forest  waves  above,  while  an- 
other primitive  forest  rots  below,  —  such 
a  town  is  fitted  to  raise  not  only  com  and 
potatoes,  but  poets  and  philosophers  for 
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the  coming  ages.  In  sach  a  8o3  grew 
Homer  and  Confucius  and  the  rest,  and 
oat  of  such  a  wilderness  comes  the  Re- 
former eating  locusts  and  wild  honey. 

To  preserve  wild  animals  implies  gen- 
erally the  creation  of  a  forest  for  them  to 
dwell  in  or  resort  ta  So  is  it  with  man. 
A  hundred  years  ago  they  sold  bark  in 
our  streets  peeled  from  our  own  woods. 
In  the  ver)'  aspect  of  those  primitive  and 
rugged  trees,  there  was,  methinks,  a  tan- 
ning principle  which  hardened  and  con- 
solidated the  fibres  of  men's  thoughts. 
Ah !  already  I  shudder  for  these  com- 
paratively degenerate  days  of  my  native 
Tillage,  when  you  cannot  collect  a  load 
of  bark  of  good  thickness,  —  and  we  no 
longer  produce  tar  and  turpentine. 

The  civilized  nations — Greece,  Borne, 
England  —  have  been  sustained  by  the 
primitive  forests  which  anciently  rotted 
where  they  stand.  They  survive  as  long 
as  the  soil  is  not  exhausted.  Alas  for  hu- 
man culture  1  little  is  to  be  expected  of  a 
nation,  when  the  regetable  mould  is  ex- 
hausted, and  it  is  compelled  to  make  ma- 
nure of  the  bones  of  its  fathers.  There  the 
poet  sustains  himself  merely  by  his  own 
superfluous  fat,  and  the  philosopher  comes 
down  on  his  marrow-bones. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  task  of  the  Ameri- 
can **  to  work  the  virgin  soil,"  and  that 
"agriculture  here  already  assumes  pro- 
portions unknown  everywhere  else.**  I 
think  that  the  farmer  displaces  the  Indian 
even  because  he  redeems  the  meadow, 
and  so  makes  himself  stronger  and  in 
some  respects  more  natural  I  was  sur- 
veying for  a  man  the  other  day  a  single 
straight  line  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
rods  long,  through  a  swamp,  at  whose  en- 
trance might  have  been  written  the  words 
which  Dante  read  over  the  entrance  to 
the  infernal  regions,  —  "Leave  all  hope, 
ye  that  enter,"  —  that  is,  of  ever  getting 
out  again ;  where  at  one  time  I  saw  my 
employer  actually  up  to  his  neck  and 
swimming  for  his  life  in  his  property, 
though  it  was  still  vrinter.  He  had  an- 
other nmilar  swamp  which  I  could  not 
survey  at  all,  because  it  was  completely 
under  water,  and  nevertheless,  with  re- 


gard to  a  third  swamp,  which  I  did  iwrvey 
from  a  distance,  he  remarked  to  me,  true 
to  his  instincts,  that  he  would  not  part 
with  it  for  any  consideration,  on  account 
of  the  mud  which  it  contained.  And 
that  man  intends  to  put  a  girdling  ditch 
round  the  whole  in  the  course  of  forty 
months,  and  so  redeem  it  by  the  magic 
of  his  spade.  I  refer  to  him  only  as  the 
type  of  a  class. 

The  weapons  with  which  we  have 
gained  our  most  important  victories, 
which  should  be  handed  down  as  heir- 
looms from  father  to  son,  are  not  the 
sword  and  the  lance,  but  the  bush-whack, 
the  turf-cutter,  the  spade,  and  the  bog- 
hoe,  rusted  with  the  blood  of  many  a 
meadow,  and  begrimed  with  the  dust  of 
many  a  hard -fought  field.  The  very 
winds  blew  the  Indian's  cornfield  into 
the  meadow,  and  pointed  out  the  way 
which  he  had  not  the  skill  to  follow.  He 
had  no  better  implement  with  which  to 
intrench  himself  in  the  land  than  a  clam- 
shell. But  the  farmer  is  armed  with 
plough  and  spade. 

In  Literature  it  is  only  the  wild  that 
attracts  us.  Dulness  b  but  another  name 
for  tameness.  It  is  the  uncivilized  free 
and  wild  thinking  in  "Hamlet"  and  the 
"  Iliad,"  in  all  the  Scriptures  and  M^-thol- 
ogies,  not  learned  in  the  schools,  that  de- 
lights us.  As  the  wild  duck  is  more  swift 
and  beautiful  than  the  tame,  so  is  the 
wild  —  the  mallard  —  thought,  which 
'mid  falling  dews  wings  its  way  above  the 
fens.  A  truly  good  book  is  something  as 
natural,  and  as  unexpectedly  and  unac- 
countably fair  and  perfect,  as  a  wild 
flower  discovered  on  the  prairies  of  the 
West  or  in  the  jungles  of  the  East  Genius 
is  a  light  which  makes  the  darkness  visi- 
ble, like  the  lightning's  flash,  which  per- 
chance shatters  the  temple  of  knowledge 
itself,  —  and  not  a  taper  lighted  at  the 
hearth-stone  of  the  race,  which  pales  be- 
fore the  light  of  common  day. 

English  literature,  from  the  da3r8  of  the 
minstrels  to  the  Lake  Poets,  —  Chaucer 
and  Spenser  and  Milton,  and  even  Shak- 
speare,  included,— breathes  no  quite  fresh 
and  in  this  sense  wild  strain.    It  is  an 
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essentially  tame  and  civilized  literature, 
reflecting  Greece  and  Rome.  Her  wil- 
derness is  a  green-wood,  —  her  wild  man 
a  Robin  Hood.  There  is  plenty  of  genial 
love  of  Nature,  but  not  so  much  of  Nature 
herself.  Her  chronicles  inform  us  when 
her  wild  animals,  but  not  when  the  wild 
man  in  her,  became  extinct 

The  science  of  Humboldt  is  one  thing, 
poetry  is  another  thing.  The  poet  to-day, 
notwithstanding  all  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  accumulated  learning  of 
mankind,  enjoys  no  advantage  over  Ho- 
mer. 

Where  is  the  literature  which  gives  ex- 
pression to  Nature  ?  He  would  be  a  poet 
who  could  impress  the  winds  and  streams 
into  his  service,  to  speak  for  him;  who 
nailed  words  to  their  primitive  senses,  as 
farmers  drive  down  stakes  in  the  spring, 
which  the  frost  has  heaved ;  who  derived 
his  words  as  often  as  he  used  them,— trans- 
planted them  to  his  page  with  earth  ad- 
hering to  their  roots ;  whose  words  were 
80  true  and  fresh  and  natural  that  they 
would  appear  to  expand  like  the  buds  at 
the  approach  of  spring,  though  they  lay 
half-«mothered  between  two  musty  leaves 
in  a  library,— ay,  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit 
there,  after  their  kind,  annually,  for  the 
faithful  reader,  in  sympathy  with  sur- 
rounding Nature. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  poetry  to  quote 
which  adequately  expresses  this  yearning 
for  the  Wild.  Approached  from  this  side, 
the  best  poetry  is  tame.  I  do  not  know 
where  to  find  in  any  literature,  ancient 
or  modem,  any  account  which  contents 
me  of  that  Nature  with  which  even  I  am 
acquainted.  You  will  perceive  that  I  de- 
mand something  which  no  Augustan  nor 
Elizabethan  age,  which  no  culture^  in 
short,  can  give.  Mythology  comes  near- 
er to  it  than  anything.  How  much  more 
fertile  a  Nature,  at  least,  has  Grecian  my- 
thology its  root  in  than  English  litera- 
ture !  Mythology  is  the  crop  which  the 
Old  World  bore  before  its  soil  was  exhaust- 
ed, before  the  fancy  and  imagination  were 
affected  with  blight;  and  which  it  still 
bears,  wherever  its  pristine  vigor  is  un- 
abated.   All  other  literatures  endure  only 


as  the  elms  which  overshadow  our  boos- 
es ;  but  this  is  like  the  great  dragon-tree 
of  the  Western  Isles,  as  old  as  mankind, 
and,  whether  that  does  or  not,  will  endure 
as  long ;  for  the  decay  of  other  literatures 
makes  the  soil  in  which  it  thrives. 

The  West  is  preparing  to  add  its  fables 
to  those  of  the  East  The  valleys  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Rhine,  having 
yielded  their  crop,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon,  the 
Plate,  the  Orinoco,  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
the  Mississippi  will  produce.  Perchance, 
when,  in  the  course  of  ages,  American 
liberty  has  become  a  fiction  of  the  past, — 
as  it  is  to  some  extent  a  fiction  of  the 
present, — the  poets  of  the  world  will  be 
inspired  by  American  mythology. 

The  wildest  dreams  of  wild  men,  even, 
are  not  the  less  true,  though  they  may 
not  recommend  themselves  to  the  sense 
which  is  most  common  among  English- 
men and  Americans  to-day.  It  is  not  ev- 
ery truth  that  recommends  itself  to  the 
common  sense.  Nature  has  a  place  for 
the  wild  clematis  as  well  as  for  the  cab- 
bage. Some  expressions  of  truth  are  rem- 
iniscent, —  others  merely  sensible,  as  the 
phrase  b, — others  prophetic.  Some  forms 
of  disease,  even,  may  prophesy  forms  of 
health.  The  geologist  has  discovered  that 
the  figures  of  serpents,  griffins,  flying  drag- 
ons, and  other  fanciful  embellishments  of 
heraldry,  have  their  prototj-pes  in  the 
forms  of  fossil  species  which  were  extinct 
before  man  was  created,  and  hence  ^  indi- 
cate a  faint  and  shadowy  knowledge  of  a 
previous  state  of  organic  existence."  The 
Hindoos  dreamed  that  the  earth  rested 
on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a 
tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  on  a  serpent ; 
and  though  it  may  be  an  unimportant 
coincidence,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  state,  that  a  fossil  tortoise  has  late- 
ly been  discovered  in  Asia  large  enough 
to  support  an  elephant.  I  confess  that 
I  am  partial  to  these  wild  fancies,  which 
transcend  the  order  of  time  and  develop- 
ment They  are  the  sublimest  recreation 
of  the  intellect  The  partridge  loves  peas, 
but  not  those  that  go  with  her  into  the 
pot 
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In  short,  all  good  things  are  wild  and 
free.  There  is  something  in  a  strain  of 
music,  whether  produced  by  an  instru- 
ment or  by  the  human  Toice,  —  take  the 
sound  of  a  bugle  in  a  summer  night,  for 
instance, — which  by  its  wildness,  to  speak 
without  satire,  reminds  me  of  the  cries 
emitted  by  wild  beasts  in  their  native  for- 
ests. It  is  so  much  of  their  wildness  as  I 
can  understand.  Give  me  for  my  friends 
and  neighbors  wild  men,  not  tame  ones. 
The  wildness  of  the  savage  is  but  a  faint 
aymbol  of  the  awful  ferity  with  which 
good  men  and  lovers  meet 

I  love  even  to  see  the  domestic  animals 
reassert  their  native  rights,  —  any  evi- 
dence that  they  have  not  wholly  lost  their 
original  wild  habits  and  vigor;  as  when 
my  neighbor's  cow  breaks  out  of  her  pas- 
ture early  in  the  spring  and  boldly  swims 
the  river,  a  cold,  gray  tide,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  rods  wide,  swollen  by  the  melted 
anow.  It  is  the  buffalo  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi. '  This  exploit  confers  some  dig- 
nity on  the  herd  in  my  eyes,  —  already 
dignified.  The  seeds  of  instinct  are  pre- 
served under  the  thick  hides  of  cattle  and 
horses,  like  seeds  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  an  indefinite  period. 

Any  sportiveness  in  cattle  is  unexpect- 
ed. I  saw  one  day  a  herd  of  a  dozen 
bullocks  and  cows  running  about  and 
frisking  in  unwieldy  sport,  like  huge  rats, 
even  like  kittens.  They  shook  their  heads, 
raised  their  tails,  and  rushed  up  and  down 
a  hill,  and  I  perceived  by  their  horns,  as 
well  as  by  their  activity,  their  relation  to 
the  deer  tribe.  But,  alas  I  a  sudden  loud 
Whoa!  would  have  damped  their  ardor 
at  once,  reduced  them  from  venison  to 
beef,  and  stiffened  their  sides  and  sinews 
like  the  locomotive.  Who  but  the  Evil 
One  has  cried,  **  Whoa  I "  to  mankind  ? 
Indeed,  the  life  of  cattle,  like  that  of  many 
men,  is  but  a  sort  of  locomotiveness ;  they 
move  a  side  at  a  time,  and  man,  by  his 
machinery,  is  meeting  the  horse  and  ox 
half-way.  Whatever  part  the  whip  has 
touched  is  thenceforth  palsied.  Who 
would  ever  think  of  a  iide  of  any  of  the 
supple  cat  tribe,  as  we  speak  of  a  side  of 
beef? 


I  rejoice  that  horses  and  steers  have 
to  be  broken  before  they  can  be  made 
the  slaves  of  men,  and  that  men  them- 
selves have  some  wild  oats  still  leil  to 
sow  before  they  become  submissive  mem- 
bers of  society.  Undoubtedly,  all  men 
are  not  equally  fit  subjects  for  civilization ; 
and  because  the  majority,  like  dogs  and 
sheep,  are  tame  by  inherited  disposition, 
this  is  no  reason  why  the  others  should 
have  their  natures  broken  that  they  may 
be  i-educed  to  the  same  level.  Men  are  in 
the  main  alike,  but  they  were  made  sev- 
eral in  order  that  they  might  be  various. 
If  a  low  use  is  to  be  served,  one  man 
will  do  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  anoth- 
er;  if  a  high  one,  individual  excellence 
is  to  be  regarded.  Any  man  can  stop  a 
hole  to  keep  the  wind  away,  but  no  other 
man  could  serve  so  rare  a  use  as  the 
author  of  this  illustration  did.  Confu- 
cius says,  —  ^  The  skins  of  the  tiger  and 
the  leopard,  when  they  are  tanned,  are 
as  the  skins  of  the  dog  and  the  sheep 
tanned."  But  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  true 
culture  to  tame  tigers,  any  more  than  it 
is  to  make  sheep  ferocious ;  and  tanning 
their  skins  for  shoes  is  not  the  best  use  to 
which  they  can  be  put 

When  looking  over  a  list  of  men's 
names  in  a  foreign  language,  as  of  mili- 
tary ofiicers,  or  of  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten on  a  particular  subject,  I  am  remind- 
ed once  more  that  there  is  nothing  in  a 
name.  The  name  Menschikoff*,  for  in- 
stance, has  nothing  in  it  to  my  ears  more 
human  than  a  whisker,  and  it  may  belong 
to  a  rat.  As  the  names  of  the  Poles  and 
Russians  are  to  us,  so  are  ours  to  them. 
It  is  as  if  they  had  been  named  by  the 
child's  rigmarole, — lery  toiery  ichery  van^ 
tittle-tol-tatu  1  see  in  my  mind  a  herd  of 
wild  creatures  swarming  over  the  earth, 
and  to  each  the  herdsman  has  affixed 
some  barbarous  sound  in  his  own  dialect 
The  names  of  men  are  of  course  as  cheap 
and  meaningless  as  Base  and  Tray^  the 
names  of  dogs. 

Methinks  it  would  be  some  advantage 
to  philosophy,  if  men  were  named  merely 
in  the  gross,  as  they  are  known.    It  would 
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be  necessary  only  to  know  the  genas, 
and  perhaps  the  race  or  variety,  to  know 
the  individual.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
believe  that  every  private  soldier  in  a 
Roman  army  had  a  name  of  his  own,  — 
because  we  have  not  supposed  that  he  had 
a  character  of  his  own.  At  present  our 
only  true  names  are  nicknames.  I  knew 
a  boy  who,  from  his  peculiar  energy,  was 
called  "Buster"  by  his  playmates,  and 
this  rightly  supplanted  his  Christian  name. 
Some  travellers  tell  us  that  an  Indian 
had  no  name  given  him  at  first,  but  earn- 
ed it,  and  his  name  was  his  fame ;  and 
among  some  tribes  he  acquired  a  new 
name  with  every  new  exploit.  It  is  piti- 
ful when  a  man  bears  a  name  for  conven- 
ience merely,  who  has  earned  neither 
name  nor  fame. 

I  will  not  allow  mere  names  to  make 
distinctions  for  me,  but  still  see  men  in 
herds  for  all  them.  A  familiar  name 
cannot  make  a  man  less  strange  to  me. 
It  may  be  given  to  a  savage  who  retains 
in  secret  his  own  wild  title  earned  in  the 
woods.  We  have  a  wild  savage  in  us, 
and  a  savage  name  is  perchance  some- 
where recorded  as  ours.  I  see  that  my 
neighbor,  who  bears  the  familiar  epithet 
William,  or  Edwin,  takes  it  off  with  his 
jacket  It  does  not  adhere  to  him  when 
asleep  or  in  anger,  or  aroused  by  any 
passion  or  inspiration.  I  seem  to  hear 
pronounced  by  some  of  his  kin  at  such  a 
time  his  original  wild  name  in  some  jaw- 
breaking  or  else  melodious  tongue. 

Here  is  this  vast,  savage,  howling  moth- 
er of  ours.  Nature,  lying  all  around,  with 
such  beauty,  and  such  affection  for  her 
children,  as  the  leopard ;  and  yet  we 
are  so  early  weaned  from  her  breast  to 
society,  to  that  culture  which  is  exclu- 
sively an  interaction  of  man  on  man,  — 
a  sort  of  breeding  in  and  in,  which  pro- 
duces at  most  a  merely  English  nobility, 
a  civilization  destined  ^o  have  a  speedy 
limit 

In  society,  in  thtf  best  institutions  of 
men,  it  is  easy  to  detect  a  certain  pre- 
cocity. When  we  should  still  be  .grow- 
ing children,  we  are  abready  little  men. 


Give  me  a  culture  which  imports  much 
muck  from  the  meadows,  and  deepens 
the  soil,  —  not  that  which  trusts  to  heating 
manures,  and  improved  implements  and 
modes  of  culture  only  I 

Many  a  poor  sore-eyed  student  that  I 
have  heard  of  would  grow  faster,  both 
intellectually  and  physically,  if,  instead 
of  sitting  up  so  very  late,  he  honesdy 
slumbered  a  fool's  allowance. 

There  may  be  an  excess  even  of  in- 
forming light  Ki^pce,  a  Frenchman, 
discovered  "  actinism,"  that  power  in  the 
sun's  rays  which  produces  a  chemical 
effect,  —  that  granite  rocks,  and  stone 
structures,  and  statues  of  metal,  '^  are  all 
alike  destructively  acted  upon  during  the 
hours  of  sunshine,  and,  but  for  provisions 
of  Nature  no  less  wonderful,  would  soon 
perish  under  the  delicate  touch  of  the 
most  subtile  of  the  agencies  of  the  uni- 
verse." But  he  observed  that  **  those 
bodies  which  underwent  this  change  dur- 
ing the  daylight  possessed  the  power  of 
restoring  themselves  to  their  original  con- 
ditions during  the  hours  of  night,  when 
this  excitement  was  no  longer  influencing 
them."  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
"  the  hours  of  darkness  are  as  necessary 
to  the  inorganic  creation  as  we  know 
night  and  sleep  are  to  the  organic  king- 
dom." Not  even  does  the  moon  shine 
every  night,  but  gives  place  to  darkness. 

I  would  not  have  every  man  nor 
every  part  of  a  man  cultivated,  any 
more  than  I  would  have  every  acre  df 
earth  cultivated  :  part  will  be  tillage,  but 
the  greater  part  will  be  mea<low  and 
forest,  not  only  serving  an  immediate 
use,  but  preparing  a  mould  against  a  dis- 
tant future,  by  the  annual  decay  of  the 
-vegetation  which  it  supports. 

There  are  other  letters  for  the  child  to 
learn  than  those  which  Cadmus  invented. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  good  term  to  ex- 
press this  wild  and  dusky  knowledge,  — 
Gramdtica  parday  tawny  grammar,  —  a 
kind  of  mother -wit  derived  from  that 
same  leopard  to  which  I  have  referred. 

We  have  heard  of  a  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  It  is 
said  that  knowledge  is  power;  and  the 
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like.  Methinks  there  is  equal  need  of  a 
Society  for  the  DiflTusion  of  Useful  Igno- 
rance, what  we  will  call  Beautiful  Knowl- 
edge, a  knowledge  useful  in  a  higher 
sense :  for  what  is  most  of  our  boasted 
so-called  knowledge  but  a  conceit  that  we 
know  something,  which  robs  us  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  actual  ignorance  ?  What 
we  call  knowledge  is  often  our  positive 
ignorance ;  ignorance  our  negative  knowl- 
edge. By  long  years  of  patient  industry 
and  reading  of  the  newspapers  —  for 
what  are  the  libraries  of  science  but  files 
of  newspapers  ?  —  a  man  accumulates  a 
myriad  facts,  lays  them  up  in  his  memory, 
and  then  when  in  some  spring  of  his  life 
he  saunters  abroad  into  the  Great  Fields 
of  thought,  he,  as  it  were,  goes  to  grass 
like  a  horse,  and  leaves  all  his  harness 
behind  in  the  stable.  I  would  say  to  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, sometimes,  —  Go  to  grass.  You 
have  eaten  hay  long  enough.  The  spring 
has  come  with  its  green  crop.  The  very 
cows  are  driven  to  their  country  pastures 
before  the  end  of  May ;  though  I  have 
heard  of  one  unnatural  farmer  who  kept 
his  cow  in  the  bam  and  fed  her  on  hay 
all  the  year  round.  So,  frequently,  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge treats  its  cattle. 

A  man's  ignorance  sometimes  is  not  on- 
ly useful,  but  beautiful, — while  his  knowl- 
edge, so  called,  is  oftentimes  worse  than 
useless,  besides  being  ugly.  Which  is  the 
best  man  to  deal  with, — he  who  knows 
nothing  about  a  subject,  and,  what  is 
extremely  rare,  knows  that  he  knows 
nothing,  or  he  who  really  knows  some- 
thing about  it,  but  thinks  that  he  knows 
all? 

My  desire  for  knowledge  is  intermit- 
tent ;  but  my  desire  to  bathe  my  head  in 
atmospheres  unknown  to  my  feet  is  per- 
ennial and  constant  The  highest  that 
we  can  attain  to  is  not  Knowledge,  but 
Sympathy  with  Intelligence.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  higher  knowledge  amounts 
to  anything  more  definite  than  a  novel 
and  grand  surprise  on  a  sudden  revela- 
tion of  the  insufficiency  of  all  that  we 
called  Knowledge  before, — a  discovery 


that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  phi- 
losophy. It  is  the  lighting  up  of  the  mist 
by  the  sun.  Man  cannot  know  in  any 
higher  sense  than  this,  any  more  than  he 
can  look  serenely  and  with  impunity  in  the 
face  of  the  sun  :  *Qi  rl  voup,  w  neivov  vm^ceic, 
—  "You  will  not  perceive  that,  as  per- 
ceiving a  particular  thing,"  say  the  Chal- 
dean Oracles. 

There  is  something  servile  in  the  hab- 
it of  seeking  afler  a  law  which  we  may 
obey.  We  may  study  the  laws  of  matter 
at  and  for  our  convenience,  but  a  success- 
ful life  knows  no  law.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate discovery  certainly,  that  of  a  law 
which  binds  us  where  we  did  not  know 
before  that  we  were  bound.  Live  free, 
child  of  the  mist,  —  and  with  respect  to 
knowledge  we  are  all  children  of  the  mist 
The  man  who  takes  the  liberty  to  live  is 
superior  to  all  the  laws,  by  virtue  of  his 
relation  to  the  law -maker.  "That  is 
active  duty,"  says  the  Vishnu  Purana, 
"  which  is  not  for  our  bondage ;  that  is 
knowledge  which  is  for  our  liberation :  all 
other  duty  is  good  only  unto  weariness; 
all  other  knowledge  is  only  the  clever- 
ness of  an  artist" 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  events  or 
crises  there  are  in  our  histories ;  how  little 
exercised  we  have  been  in  our  minds; 
how  few  experiences  we  have  had.  I 
would  fain  be  assured  that  I  am  growing 
apace  and  rankly«  though  my  ver>'  growth 
dbturb  this  dull  equanimity,  —  though  it 
be  with  struggle  through  long,  dark,  mug- 
gy nights  or  seasons  of  gloom.  Ii  would 
be  well,  if  all  our  lives  were  a  divine 
tragedy  even,  instead  of  this  trivial  com- 
edy or  farce.  Dante,  Bunyan,  and  oth- 
ers, appear  to  have  been  exercised  in 
their  minds  more  than  we :  they  were 
subjected  to  a  kind  of  culture  such  as 
our  district  schools  and  colleges  do  not 
contemplate.  Even  Mahomet,  though 
many  may  scream  at  his  name,  had  a 
good  deal  more  to  live  for,  ay,  and  to 
die  for,  than  they  have  commonly. 

When,  at  rare  intervals,  some  thought 
visits  one,  as  perchance  he  is  walking  on 
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a  railroad,  then  indeed  the  cars  go  by 
without  his  hearing  them.  But  soon,  by 
some  inexorable  law,  our  life  goes  by  and 
the  cars  return. 

**  Gentle  breeze,  that  wanderest  unseen, 
And  bendest  the  thistles  round  Loira  of  storms, 
Traveller  of  the  windy  glens. 
Why  hast  thou  left  my  ear  so  soon?  ** 

While  almost  all  men  feel  an  attraction 
drawing  them  to  society,  few  are  attracted 
strongly  to  Nature.  In  their  relation  to  Na- 
ture men  appear  to  me  for  the  most  part, 
notwithstanding  their  arts,  lower  than  the 
animals.  It  is  not  of\en  a  beautiful  re- 
lation, as  in  the  case  of  the  animals.  How 
little  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  there  is  among  us !  We  have 
to  be  told  that  the  Greeks  called  the 
world  K6<y/<of,  Beauty,  or  Order,  but  we  do 
not  see  clearly  why  they  did  so,  and  we 
esteem  it  at  best  only  a  curious  philologi- 
cal fact. 

For  my  part,  I  feel  that  with  regard 
to  Nature  I  live  a  sort  of  border  life,  on 
the  confines  of  a  world  into  which  I 
make  occasional  and  transient  forays 
only,  and  my  patriotism  and  allegiance 
to  the  State  into  whose  territories  I  seem 
to  retreat  are  those  of  a  moss-trooper. 
Unto  a  life  which  I  call  natural  I  would 
gladly  follow  even  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
through  bogs  and  sloughs  unimaginable, 
but  no  moon  nor  fire-fly  has  shown  me  the 
causeway  to  it.  Nature  is  a  personality 
so  vast  and  universal  that  we  have  neveV 
seen  one  of  her  features.  The  walker 
in  the  familiar  fields  which  stretch  around 
my  native  town  sometimes  finds  himself 
in  another  land  than  is  described  in  their 
ownew'  deeds,  as  it  were  in  some  far- 
away field  on  the  confines  of  the  actual 
Concord,  where  her  jurisdiction  ceases, 
and  the  idea  which  the  word  Concord 
suggests  ceases  to  be  suggested.  These 
farms  which  I  have  myself  surveyed, 
these  bounds  which  I  have  set  up  ap- 
pear dimly  still  as  through  a  mist;  but 
they  have  no  chemistry  to  fix  them; 
they  fade  from  the  surface  of  the  glass ; 
and  the  picture  which  the  painter  paint- 
ed stands  out  dimly  from  beneath.     The 


world  with  which  we  are  commonly  ac- 
quainted leaves  no  trace,  and  it  will  have 
no  anniversary, 

I  took  a  walk  on  Spaulding's  Farm  the 
other  afternoon.  I  saw  the  setting  sun 
lighting  up  the  opposite  side  of  a  stately 
pine  wood.  Its  golden  rays  straggled  into 
the  aisles  of  the  wood  as  into  some  noble 
hall.  I  was  impressed  as  if  some  ancient 
and  altogether  admirable  and  shining  fam- 
ily had  settled  there  in  that  part  of  the 
land  called  Concord,  unknown  to  me,  — 
to  whom  the  sun  was  servant, — who  had 
not  gone  into  society  in  the  village, — who 
had  not  been  called  on.  I  saw  their  park, 
their  pleasure-ground,  beyond  through  the 
wood,  in  Spaulding's  cranberrj'-meadow. 
The  pines  furnished  them  with  gables  as 
they  grew.  Their  house  was  not  obvious 
to  vision ;  the  trees  grew  through  it  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  heard  the  sounds 
of  a  suppressed  hilarity  or  not  They 
seemed  to  recline  on  the  sunbeams. 
They  have  sons  and  daughters.  They 
are  quite  well.  The  farmer's  cart-path, 
which  leads  directly  through  their  hall, 
does  not  in  the  least  put  them  out,  —  as 
the  muddy  bottom  of  a  pool  b  sometimes 
seen  through  the  reflected  skies.  They 
never  heard  of  Spaulding,  and  do  not 
know  that  he  is  their  neighbor,  —  not- 
withstanding I  heard  him  whistle  as 
he  drove  his  team  through  the  house. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  serenity  of  their 
lives.  Their  coat  of  arms  is  simply  a 
lichen.  I  saw  it  painted  on  the  pines 
and  oaks.  Their  attics  were  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  They  are  of  no  politics. 
There  was  no  noise  of  labor.  I  did  not 
perceive  that  they  were  weaving  or  spin- 
ning. Yet  I  did  detect,  when  the  wind 
lulled  and  hearing  was  done  away,  the 
finest  imaginable  sweet  musical  hum, — 
as  of  a  distant  hive  in  May,  which  per- 
chance was  the  sound  of  their  thinking. 
They  had  no  idle  thoughts,  and  no  one 
without  could  see  their  work,  for  their 
industry  was  not  as  in  knots  and  excres- 
cences embayed. 

But  I  find  it  difficult  to  remember  them. 
They  fade  irrevocably  out  of  my  mind 
even  now  while  I  speak  and  endeavor  to 
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recall  them,  and  recollect  myself.  It  is 
only  after  a  long  and  serious  effort  to 
recollect  my  best  thoughts  that  I  become 
again  aware  of  their  cohabitancy.  If  it 
were  not  for  such  families  as  this,  I  think 
I  should  move  out  of  Concord. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  in  New 
England  that  few  and  fewer  pigeons  yis- 
it  us  ever}'  year.  Our  forests  furnish  no 
mast  for  them.  So,  it  would  seem,  few 
and  fewer  thoughts  visit  each  growing 
man  from  year  to  year,  for  the  grove 
in  our  minds  is  laid  waste, — sold  to  feed 
unnecessary  fires  of  ambition,  or  sent  to 
mill,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  twig  left  for 
them  to  penh  on.  They  no  longer  build 
nor  breed  with  us.  In  some  more  genial 
season,  perchance,  a  faint  shadow  flits 
across  the  landscape  of  the  mind,  cast  by 
the  wings  of  some  thought  in  its  vernal 
or  autumnal  migration,  but,  looking  up, 
we  are  unable  to  detect  the  substance  of 
the  thought  itself.  Our  winged  thoughts 
are  turned  to  poultry.  They  no  longer 
soar,  and  they  attain  only  to  a  Shanghai 
and  Cochin-China  grandeur.  Those  gra- 
a-ate  thoughts^  those  gra-a-ate  men  you 
Lear  of! 

We  hug  the  earth, —  how  rarely  we 
mount  I  Methinks  we  might  elevate  our- 
selves a  little  more.  We  might  climb  a 
tree,  at  least.  I  found  my  account  in 
climbing  a  tree  once.  It  was  a  tall  white 
pine,  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  and  though  I 
got  well  pitched,  I  was  well  pwd  for  it, 
for  I  discovered  new  mountains  in  the 
horizon  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  — 
80  much  more  of  the  earth  and  the  heav- 
ens. I  might  have  walked  about  the  foot 
of  the  tree  for  threescore  years  and  ten, 
and  yet  I  certainly  should  never  have 
seen  them.  But,  above  all,  I  discovered 
around  me, —  it  was  near  the  end  of 
June,— on  the  ends  of  the  topmost  branch- 
es only,  a  few  minute  and  delicate  red 
cone-like  blossoms,  the  fertile  flower  of 
the  white  pine  looking  heavenward.  I 
carried  straightway  to  the  village  the  top- 
most spire,  and  showed  it  to  stranger 
jurymen  who  walked  the  streets, — for  it 
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was  court- week,  —  and  to  farmers  and 
lumber-dealers  and  wood -choppers  and 
hunters,  and  not  one  had  ever  seen  the 
like  before,  but  they  wondered  as  at  a 
star  dropped  down.  Tell  of  ancient  ar- 
chitects finishing  their  works  on  the  tops 
of  columns  as  perfectly  as  on  the  lower 
and  more  visible  parts  1  Nature  has  from 
the  first  expanded  the  minute  blossoois 
of  the  forest  only  toward  the  heavens, 
above  men's  heads  and  unobserved  by 
them.  We  see  only  the  flowers  that  are 
under  our  feet  in  the  meadows.  The 
pines  have  developed  their  delicate  blos- 
soms on  the  highest  twigs  of  the  wood 
every  summer  for  ages,  as  well  over  the 
heads  of  Nature's  red  children  as  of  her 
white  ones;  yet  scarcely  a  farmer  or 
hunter  in  the  land  has  ever  seen  them. 

Above  all,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  live 
in  the  present  He.  is  blessed  oyer  all 
mortals  who  loses  no  moment  of  the  pass- 
ing life  in  remembering  the  past  Unless 
our  philosophy  hears  the  cock  crow  in 
every  barn-yard  within  our  horizon,  it  is 
belated.  That  sound  commonly  reminds 
us  that  we  are  growing  rusty  and  antique 
in  our  employments  and  habits  of  thought 
His  philosophy  comes  down  to  a  more  re- 
cent time  than  ours.  There  is  something 
suggested  by  it  that  is  a  newer  testament, 
—  the  gospel  according  to  this  moment 
He  has  not  fallen  astern ;  he  has  got  up 
early,  and  kept  up  early,  and  to  be  where 
he  is  is  to  be  in  season,  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  time.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
health  and  soundness  of  Nature,  a  brag 
for  all  the  world, — healthiness  as  of  a 
spring  burst  forth,  a  new  fountain  of 
the  Muses,  to  celebrate  this  last  instant 
of  time.  Where  he  lives  no  fugitive  slave 
laws  are  passed.  Who  has  not  betrayed 
his  master  many  times  since  last  he  heard 
that  note  ? 

The  merit  of  this  bird's  strain  is  in  its 
freedom  fit)m  all  plaintiveness.  The  sing- 
er can  easily  move  us  to  tears  or  to 
laughter,  but  where  is  he  who  can  excite 
in  us  a  pure  morning  joy  ?  When,  in 
doleful  dumps,  breaking  the  awful  still- 
ness of  our  wooden  sidewalk  on  a  Sua- 
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daj,  or,  perchance,  a  watcber  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  I  bear  a  cockerel  crow 
far  or  near,  I  think  to  myself,  "  There 
is  one  of  us  well,  at  any  rate,** — and  with 
a  sudden  gush  return  to  my  senses. 

We  bad  a  remarkable  sunset  one  day 
last  November.  I  was  walking  in  a 
meadow,  the  source  of  a  small  brook, 
when  the  sun  at  last,  just  before  setting, 
af^er  a  cold  gray  day,  reached  a  clear 
stratum  in  the  horizon,  and  the  softest, 
brightest  morning  sunlight  fell  on  the 
dry  grass  and  on  the  stems  of  the  trees 
in  the  opposite  horizon,  and  on  the  leaves 
of  the  shrub-oaks  on  the  hill-side,  while 
our  shadows  stretched  long  over  the  mead- 
ow eastward,  as  if  we  were  the  only  motes 
in  its  beams.  It  was  such  a  light  as  we 
could  not  have  imagined  a  moment  be- 
fore, and  the  air  also  was  so  warm  and 
serene  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  make 
a  paraQise  of  that  meadow.  When  we 
reflected  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  phe- 
nomenon, never  to  happen  again,  but 
that  it  would  happen  foreyer  and  ever 
an  infinite  number  of  eyenings,  and  cheer 
and  reassure  the  latest  child  that  walked 
there,  it  was  more  glorious  still. 


The  son  sets  on  some  retired  meadow, 
where  no  house  is  visible,  with  all  the 
glory  and  splendor  that  it  layishes  on  cit- 
ies, and,  perchance,  as  it  has  never  set 
before, —  where  there  is  but  a  solitary 
marsh-hawk  to  have  his  wings  gilded  by 
it,  or  only  a  musquash  looks  out  from  his 
cabin,  and  there  is  some  little  black- 
yeined  brook  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh, 
just  beginning  to  meander,  winding  slow- 
ly round  a  decaying  stump.  We  walked 
in  so  pure  and  bright  a  light,  gilding  the 
withered  grass  and  leaves,  so  soflly  and 
serenely  bright,  I  thought  I  had  never 
bathed  in  such  a  golden  flood,  without  a 
ripple  or  a  murmur  to  it  The  west  side 
of  every  wood  and  rising  ground  gleam- 
ed like  the  boundary  of  Elysium,  and 
the  sun  on  our  backs  seemed  like  a  gen- 
tle herdsman  driving  us  home  at  even- 
ing. 

So  we  saunter  toward  the  Holy  Land, 
till  one  day  the  sun  shall  shine  more 
brightly  than  ever  he  has  done,  shall  pex^- 
chance  shine  into  our  minds  and  hearts, 
and  light  up  our  whole  lives  with  a 
great  awakening  light,  as  warm  and  se- 
rene and  golden  as  on  a  bank-side  in  au- 
tumn. 


WAR  AND  LITERATURE. 


It  would  be  a  task  worthy  of  a  volume, 
and  requiring  that  space  in  order  to  be 
creditably  performed,  to  show  how  war 
affects  literature,  at  what  points  they 
meet,  where  they  are  at  variance,  if  any 
wars  stimulate,  and  what  kinds  depress 
the  intellectual  life  of  nations.  The  sub- 
ject is  very  wide.  It  would  embrace  a 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  war  when  it 
occurs  during  a  period  of  great  literary 
and  artistic  splendor,  as  in  Athens  and 
in  the  Italian  Republics ;  whether  intel- 
lectual decline  is  postponed  or  acceler- 
ated by  the  interests  and  passions  of  the 
strife;  whether  the  preliminary  concen- 


tration of  the  popular  heart  may  claim 
the  merit  of  adding  either  power  or  beau- 
ty to  the  intellectual  forms  which  bloom 
together  with  the  war. 

These  things  are  not  entirely  clear, 
and  the  experience  of  different  countries 
is  conflicting.  The  Thirty  Tears'  War, 
though  it  commenced  with  the  inspiration 
of  great  political  and  religious  ideas,  did 
not  lifl  the  German  mind  to  any  new  dem- 
onstrations of  truth  or  impassioned  ut- 
terances of  the  imagination.  The  nation 
sank  away  from  it  into  a  barren  and  triv- 
ial life,  although  the  war  itself  occasion- 
ed a  multitude  of  poems,  songs,  hynms, 
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uid  political  disquisitions.  The  b3rmiif 
of  this  period,  which  are  filled  with  a 
sense  of  dependence,  of  the  greatness 
and  awfulness  of  an  invisible  eternity, 
and  breathe  a  desire  for  the  peaceful 
traits  of  a  remote  religions  life,  are  at 
once  a  confession  of  the  weariness  of  the 
best  minds  at  the  turmoil  and  uncertain- 
ty of  the  contest  and  a  permanent  con- 
tribution of  the  finest  kind  to  that  form  of 
sacred  literature.  But  princes  and  elec- 
tors were  fighting  as  much  for  the  des- 
ignation and  establishment  of  their  pet- 
ty nationalities,  which  first  checkered  the 
map  of  Europe  after  the  imperial  Catho- 
lic power  was  rolled  southwardly,  as  they 
were  for  the  pure  interest  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  German  intellect  did  CTentu- 
ally  gain  something  from  this  political  re- 
sult, because  it  interrupted  the  literary 
absolutism  which  reigned  at  Vienna ;  no 
doubt  literature  grew  more  popular  and 
German,  but  it  did  not  very  strikingly  im- 
prove the  great  advantage,  for  there  was 
at  last  exhaustion  instead  of  a  generous- 
ly nourishing  enthusiasm,  and  the  great 
ideas  of  the  period  became  the  pieces 
with  which  diplomatists  carried  on  their 
game.  The  VolkslUd  (popular  song) 
came  into  vogue  again,  but  it  was  not  so 
fresh  and  natural  as  before ;  Opitz,  one 
<^  the  best  poets  of  thb  period,  is  worth 
reading  chiefly  when  he  depicts  his  sour- 
ces of  consolation  in  the  troubles  of  the 
time.  Long  poetical  bulletins  were  writ- 
ten, in  the  epical  form,  to  describe  the 
battles  and  transactions  of  the  war.  They 
had  an  immense  circulation,  and  served 
the  place  of  newspapers.  They  were 
bright  and  characteristic  enough  for  that ; 
and  indeed  newspapers  in  Germany  date 
from  this  time,  and  from  the  doggerel 
broadsides  of  satire  and  description  which 
then  supplanted  minstrels  of  whatsoever 
name  or  guild,  as  they  were  carried  by 
post,  and  read  in  every  hamlet*    But  the 

*  Newspapers  proper  appeared  as  early  as 
1815  in  Germany.  But  these  rhymed  ga- 
zettes were  ver>*  namerous.  They  were  more 
or  less  bulky  pamphlets,  with  pithy  sarcastic 
programmes  for  titles,  and  sometimes  a  wood 
or  copper  cnt  prefixed.    A  few  of  them  were 


best  of  these  poems  were  pompons,  dull, 
and  tediously  elaborated.  They  have 
met  the  fate  of  newspapers,  and  are  now 
on  file.  The  more  considerable  poets 
themselves  appeared  to  be  jealous  of 
the  war;  they  complained  bitterly  that 
Mars  had  displaced  Apollo;  but  later 
readers  regret  the  ferocious  sack  of  Mag- 
deburg, or  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  more  than  the  silencing  of  all  those 
pens. 

On  the  other  hand,  Spain,  while  fight- 
ing for  religion  and  a  secure  nationality, 
had  her  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
Calderon,  all  of  whom  saw  service  in  the 
field,  and  other  distinguished  names,  orig- 
inators of  literary  forms  and  successful 
cultivators  of  established  ones.  They  cre- 
ated brilliant  epochs  for  a  bigoted  and 
cruel  country.  All  that  was  noble  or 
graceful  in  the  Spanish  spirit  survives  in 
works  which  that  country  once  stimulated 
through  all  the  various  fortunes  of  popu- 
lar wars.  But  they  were  not  wars  for 
the  sake  of  the  people ;  the  country  has 
Uierefore  sunk  away  from  the  literature 
which  foretold  so  well  how  great  she 
might  have  become,  if  she  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  represent,  or  to  sympa- 
thize with,  a  period  of  moral  and  spirit- 
ual ideas.  Her  literary  forms  do  liot 
describe  growth,  but  arrested  develop- 
ment 

A  difi*erent  period  culminated  in  the 
genius  of  Milton,  whose  roots  were  in 
that  golden  age  when  England  was  flow- 
ering into  popular  freedom.  He  finally 
spoke  for  the  true  England,  and  express- 
ed the  vigorous  thoughts  which  a  bloody 
epoch  cannot  quench.  Some  of  his  no- 
blest things  were  inspired  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Commonwealth,  which  lie  saw 
**  as  an  eagle  nursing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
frill  mid-day  beanL" 

The  Dutch  people,  in  their  great  strug- 
gle against  Philip  H.,  seemed  to  find  a 
stimulus  in  the  very  exhaustions  of  war. 
The  protesting  ideas  for  which  they  fought 

of  Catholic  origin,  and  one,  entitled  Pott-Bote, 
{The  Eacprtu,)  is  quite  as  good  as  any  thing 
issued  by  the  opposite  party. 
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drew  freflh  tenacitj  from  the  soil,  wet 
with  blood  and  tears,  into  which  generous 
passion  and  resolution  sank  with  everj 
death.  Here  it  is  plain  that  a  milder 
conflict,  carried  on  by  intrigue  and  dip- 
lomatic forms  alone,  for  peaceable  sep> 
aration  from  the  Catholic  interest,  would 
not  have  so  quickened  the  intelligence 
which  afterwards  nourished  so  many 
£ngli8h  exiles  and  helped  to  fi^ight  the 
Mayflower.  And  we  see  the  German 
mind  first  beginning  to  blossom  with  a  lan- 
guage and  a  manifold  literature  during 
and  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which 
developed  a  powerful  Protestant  State 
and  a  native  German  feeling.  Frederic's 
Gallic  predilections  did  not  infect  the 
country  which  his  arms  had  rendered 
forever  an ti- Gallic  and  anti- Austrian. 
The  popular  enthusiasm  for  himself, 
which  hb  splendid  victories  mainly  ere* 
ated,  was  the  first  instinctive  form  of  the 
coming  German  sense  of  independence. 
The  nation's  fairest  period  coincided  with 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Empire.  **  Hermann  and 
Dorothea"  felt  the  people's  pulse,  which 
soon  beat  so  high  at  Jena  and  Leipsic 
with  rage  and  hope.  The  hope  departed 
with  the  Peace  of  1815,  and  pamphleteer- 
ing, pragmatic  writing,  theological  investi- 
gation, historical  research,  followed  the 
period  of  creative  genius,  whose  flowers 
did  not  wither  while  the  fields  ran  red. 

A  war  must  be  the  last  resort  of  truly 
noble  and  popular  ideas,  if  it  would  do 
more  than  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  a 
few  men,  who  write  best  with  draughts 
of  glory  and  success.  It  must  be  the 
long-repressed  understanding  of  a  nation 
suffused  with  strong  primitive  emotions, 
that  flies  to  arms  to  secure  the  precious 
privilege  of  owning  and  entertaining  its 
knowledge  and  its  national  advantages. 
And  in  proportion  as  any  war  has  ever 
been  leavened  with  the  fine  excitement  of 
religion  or  humanity,  however  imperfect- 
ly, and  though  t)Tannized  over  by  politi- 
cal selfishness,  we  can  see  that  the  honest 
feeling  has  done  something  to  obliterate 
the  traces  of  violence,  to  offer  the  com- 
iarijtif  worth  in  the  cause  to  wounded  lips. 


When  the  people  themselves  take  to  fight- 
ing, not  for  dynastic  objects,  to  secure 
the  succession  of  an  Infant  to  the  throne, 
to  fix  a  Pope  in  his  chair,  or  to  borae 
a  runaway  monarch  around  their  necks, 
not  to  extort  some  commercial  advantage, 
or  to  resist  a  tampering  with  the  tradi- 
tional balance  of  power,  but  to  drive  back 
the  billows  of  Huns  or  Turks  fnm  fields 
where  cities  and  a  middle  class  must  rise, 
to  oppose  citizen-right  to  feudal-right,  and 
inoculate  with  the  lance -head  Society 
with  the  popular  element,  to  assert  the 
industrial  against  the  baronial  interest, 
or  to  expel  the  invader  who  forages 
among  their  rights  to  sweep  them  clean 
and  to  plant  a  system  which  the  grovnd 
cannot  receive,  then  we  find  that  the  in- 
tense conviction,  which  has  been  long 
gathering  and  brooding  in  the  soul,  thun- 
ders and  lightens  through  the  whole  brain, 
and  quickens  the  germs  of  Art,  Beauty 
and  Knowledge.  Then  war  is  only  a 
process  of  development,  which  threatens 
terribly  and  shakes  the  locks  upon  its 
segis  in  the  face  of  the  brutes  which  in- 
fest its  path.  Minerva  is  aware  that  wis- 
dom and  common  sense  will  have  to  fight 
for  recognition  and  a  world:  she  fends 
blows  from  her  tranquil  forehead  with 
the  lowering  crest;  the  shield  is  not  al- 
ways by  her  side,  nor  the  sword -point 
resting  on  the  ground.  What  is  so  vital 
as  this  armed  and  conscious  intelligence  ? 
The  pen,  thus  tempered  to  a  sword,  be- 
comes a  pen  again,  but  flows  with  more 
iron  than  before. 

But  the  original  intellectual  life  begins 
while  the  pen  is  becoming  tempered  in 
the  fires  of  a  great  national  controversy, 
before  it  b  hard  enough  to  draw  blood. 
Magnetic  streams  attract  each  slender 
point  to  a  centre  of  prophesying  thought 
long  before  the  blood-red  aurora  stains 
suddenly  the  midnight  sky  and  betrays 
the  influence  which  has  been  none  the 
less  mighty  because  it  has  been  colorless. 
Sometimes  a  people  sa}'s  all  that  it  has 
in  its  mind  to  say,  during  that  comfort- 
less period  while  the  storm  is  in  the  air 
and  has  not  yet  precipitated  its  cutting 
crystals*    The  most  sensitive  minds  are 
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goaded  to  express  emphattcally  their  mor- 
al feeling  and  expectation  in  snch  a  rude 
climate,  which  stimulates  rather  than  de- 
presides,  but  which  is  apt  to  fall  away  into 
langiy>r  and  content.  This  only  shows 
that  the  people  have  no  commanding 
place  in  history,  but  are  only  bent  upon 
relieving  themselves  from  sundry  annoy- 
ances, or  are  talking  about  great  princi- 
ples which  they  are  not  in  a  position, 
from  ethnical  or  political  disability,  to 
develop.  Such  is  all  the  Panslavic  lit- 
erature which  is  not  Russian.*  But  some- 
tunes  a  people  whose  intellect  passes 
through  a  noble  pre-revolutionary  period, 
illustrating  it  by  impetuous  eloquence, 
indignant  lyrics,  and  the  stem  lines  which 
a  protesting  conscience  makes  upon  the 
faces  of  the  men  who  are  lifted  above  the 
crowd,  finds  that  its  ideas  reach  beyond 
the  crisis  in  its  life  into  a  century  of 

*  Some  cultivated  Dohemimna  who  can  recall 
the  glories  of  Ziska  and  his  chiefk,  and  who 
comprehend  the  value  of  the  tendency  which 
they  strove  to  represent,  think  that  there  would 
have  grown  a  Bohemian  people,  a  great  centre 
of  Protestant  and  Slavonic  infloeace,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Battle  of  Weisaenbeig  in  1U20, 
when  the  Catholic  Imperialists  defeated  their 
King  Frederic.  A  verse  of  a  popular  song. 
The  PatrioVg  Lamtnt,  rons  thns,  in  Wratis- 
]aw*B  translation :  — 

*'  Coraed  mountain,  moantain  white ! 
Upon  thee  was  cmslMd  oar  might ; 
What  hi  tbM  Ika  eorered  o'er 
Ages  cannot  hack  restore." 

If  there  had  been  a  Bohemian  people,  pre- 
serving a  real  vital  tendency,  the  Battle  of  the 
White  Mountain  would  have  resulted  differ- 
ently, even  had  it  been  a  defeat. 

Other  patriots^  cultivated  enough  to  be  Pan- 
slavists,  indulge  a  more  cheerAil  vein.  They 
see  a  good  time  coming,  and  raise  the  cry  of 

**  Hey,  Blaironians  \  our  SlavonSo  lawgnage  still  la 

liTing, 
Long  as  our  true  loyal  heart  Is  for  our  nation 

stHvlng; 
Uvea,  Btos,  the  Slavonlo  spirit,  sad  *t  wUl  Hve 

fbrever: 
Hell  and  thunder!  vain  against  us  all  jour  rags 

shall  shiver.'* 

This  is  nothing  but  a  fit>ntier  feeling.  The 
true  Slavonic  centre  is  at  St.  Petersburg; 
thence  will  roll  a  people  and  a  langnage  over 
all  kindred  ground. 
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power  and  beauty,  during  which  its 
emancipated  tendency  springs  forward, 
with  graceful  gestures,  to  seize  every 
spiritual  advantage.  Its  movements  were 
grand  and  impressive  while  it  struggled 
for  the  opportunity  to  make  known  the 
divine  intent  that  inspired  it ;  but  when 
the  fetters  burst,  and  every  limb  enjoys 
the  victory  and  the  release,  the  move- 
ments become  unbounded,  yet  rliythmical, 
like  Nature's,  and  smite,  or  flow,  or  pen- 
etrate, Hke  hers.  To  such  a  people  war 
comes  as  the  disturbance  of  the  earth's 
crust  which  helps  it  to  a  habitable  sur- 
face and  lifls  fair  slopes  to  ripen  wine 
and  grain. 

AAer  all,  then,  we  must  carefully  dis- 
cover what  a  war  was  about,  before  we 
can  trace  it,  either  for  good  or  for  evil, 
into  the  subsequent  life  of  a  nation. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  exhaustion 
or  deterioration,  if  the  eternal  laws  have 
won  Uie  laurel  of  a  fight ;  for  they  are 
fountains  of  youth,  from  which  new  blood 
comes  rushing  through  the  depleted  veins. 
And  it  soon  mantles  «n  the  surface,  to 
mend  the  financial  and  industrial  distress. 
Its  blush  of  pride  and  victory  announces 
no  heady  passion.  It  is  the  signal  which 
Truth  waves  from  the  hearts  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

If  we  wish  directly  to  consider  the 
effect  of  war  upon  our  own  intellectual 
development,  we  must  begin  by  asking 
what  ideas  of  consequence  are  suggested 
by  our  copious  use  of  the  word  Country. 
What  a  phrase  is  that —  Our  Country — 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  for 
eighty  years  to  use  upon  all  festivals  that 
commemorate  civic  rights,  with  flattering 
and  pompons  hopes  1  We  never  under- 
stood what  h  meant,  till  this  moment 
which  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  the 
ideas  and  privileges  which  it  really  rep- 
resents. We  never  appreciated  till  now 
its  depth  and  preciousness.  Orators  have 
built  up,  sentence  by  sentence,  a  mag- 
nificent estimate  of  the  elements  which 
make  our  material  success,  and  they 
thought  it  was  a  patriotic  chord  which 
they  touched  with  the  climax  of  their 
fine  periods.    It  was  such  patriotism  as 
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drives  in  the  midst  of  content  and  sat- 
isfactory circumstances,  which  loves  to 
have  an  inventory  made  of  all  the  fix- 
tures and  conveniences  and  the  crude 
splendor  of  a  country's  housekeeping,  — 
things  which  are  not  indeed  to  be  de- 
spised, for  they  show  what  a  people  can 
do  when  cast  upon  their  own  resources, 
at  a  distance  from  Grovernmental  inter- 
ference, free  to  select  their  own  way  of 
living,  to  be  fervent  in  business,  in  char- 
ities, in  the  cause  of  education,  in  the 
explorations  which  lay  open  new  regions 
to  the  emigration  of  a  world,  in  the  in- 
ventiveness which  gives  labor  new  pur- 
suits and  increases  the  chances  of  poor 
men,  in  the  enterprise  which  has  made 
foundries,  mines,  workshops,  manufacto- 
ries, and  granaries  of  independent  States. 
We  have  loved  to  linger  over  the  praises 
of  our  common  schools  and  our  volun- 
tary s}'8tem  of  congregational  worship,  to 
count  the  spires  which  mark  every  place 
that  man  clears  to  earn  his  living  in.  It 
has  been  pleasant  to  trace  upon  the  map 
the  great  arteries  of  intercommunication, 
flowing  east  and  west,  churned  by  count- 
less paddle-wheels,  as  they  force  a  vast 
freight  of  wealth,  material,  social,  intel- 
lectual, to  and  fro,  a  freshet  of  fertilizing 
life  to  swell  every  stream.  We  love  to 
repeat  the  names  which  self-taught  men 
have  hewn  out  in  rude  places,  with  the 
only  advantage  of  being  members  of 
Mankind,  holding  their  own  share  in  the 
great  heart  and  soul  of  it,  and  making 
that  itself  more  illustrious  than  lineage 
and  fortune.  Every  element  of  an  un- 
exhausted soil,  and  all  the  achievements 
of  a  people  let  loose  upon  it  to  settle, 
build,  sow,  and  reap,  with  no  master  but 
ambition  and  no  dread  but  of  poverty, 
and  a  long  list  of  rights  thrust  suddenly 
into  their  hands,  with  liberty  to  exercise 
them,—  the  right  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  print, 
to  be  tried  by  jury,  —  all  this  margin  for 
unfettered  action,  even  the  correspond- 
ing vastness  of  the  country  itself,  whose 
ruggedest  features  and  greatest  distances 
were  playthings  of  the  popular  enei^y,  — 
to  love  and  extol  these  things  were  held 
by  us  equivalent  to  having  a  native  land 


and  feeding  a  patriotic  flame.  But  now 
all  at  once  this  catalogue  of  advantages, 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  call  "  our 
country,"  is  stripped  of  all  its  value,  be- 
cause we  begin  to  feel  that  it  depends 
upon  something  else,  more  interior  and 
less  easy  to  appraise,  which  we  had  not 
noticed  much  before.  Just  as  when  sud- 
denly, in  a  favorite  child,  endowed  with 
strength,  beauty,  and  effective  giib  of 
every  member,  of  whom  we  were  proud 
and  expected  great  things,  and  whom  we 
took  unlimited  comfort  in  calling  our 
own,  there  appears  the  solemn  intention 
of  a  soul  to  use  this  fine  bo<]y  to  express 
its  invisible  truth  and  honor,  a  wonderful 
revelation  of  a  high  mind  filled  with  as- 
pirations which  we  had  not  suspected,  — 
a  sudden  lifting  of  the  whole  body  like 
an  eyelid  before  an  inner  eye,  and  we 
are  astonished  at  the  look  it  gives  us :  so 
this  body  of  comfort  and  success,  which 
we  worshipped  as  our  country,  is  sudden- 
ly possessed  by  great  passions  and  ideas, 
by  a  consciousness  that  providential  laws 
demand  the  use  of  it,  and  will  not  be  re- 
strained from  inspiring  the  whole  frame, 
and  directing  every  member  of  it  with  a 
new  plan  of  Unity,  and  a  finer  feeling  for 
Liberty,  and  a  more  generous  sense  of 
Fraternity  than  ever  before.  Lately  we 
did  as  we  pleased,  but  now  we  are  going 
to  be  real  children  of  Liberty.  Formerly 
we  had  a  Union  which  transacted  busi- 
ness for  us,  secured  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  and  made  us  appear  formidable 
abroad  while  it  corrupted  and  betrayed 
us  at  home, — a  Union  of  colporteurs,  and 
caucuses,  and  drummers  of  Southern 
houses ;  not  a  Union,  but  a  long  coffle  of 
patriotic  laymen,  southerly  clergj'men, 
and  slaves.  Now  the  soul  of  a  Democra- 
cy, gazing  terribly  through  eyes  that  are 
weeping  for  the  dead  and  for  indignation 
at  the  cause  of  their  dying,  holds  the 
thing  which  we  call  Union,  and  deter- 
mines to  keep  its  mighty  hold  till  it  can 
be  informed  with  Unity,  of  which  justice 
is  the  prime  condition.  See  a  Country  at 
last,  that  is,  a  Republican  Soul,  making 
the  limbs  of  free  states  shiver  with  the 
excitement  of  its  great  ideas,  turning  all 
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our  comfortable  and  excellent  institations 
into  ministers  to  execute  its  will,  resolved 
to  wring  the  great  sinews  of  the  body 
with  the  stress  of  its  awakening,  and  to 
tax,  for  a  spiritual  purpose,  all  the  mate- 
rial resources  and  those  forms  of  liber- 
ty which  we  had  pompously  called  our 
native  land.  A  people  in  earnest,  smart- 
ing with  the  wounds  of  war  and  the 
deeper  inflictions  of  treachery,  is  abroad 
seeking  after  a  country.  It  has  been  re- 
peating with  annual  congratulations  for 
eighty  years  the  self-evident  truths  of 
the  document  which  declared  its  inde- 
pendence; now  it  discovers  that  more 
evidence  of  it  is  needed  than  successful 
trading  and  building  can  bring,  and  it 
■ends  it  forth  afresh,  with  half  a  million 
of  glittering  specialities  to  enforce  its 
doctrines,  while  trade,  and  speculation, 
and  all  the  ambitions  of  prosperous  men, 
and  delicately  nurtured  lives,  and  other 
lives  as  dearly  cherished  and  nursed  to 
maturity,  are  sent  out  with  an  imperative 
commission  to  buy,  at  all  hazards,  a  real 
country,  to  exchange  what  is  precious  for 
the  sake  of  having  finally  what  we  dream- 
ed we  had  before,  —  the  most  precious 
of  all  earthly  things,  —  a  Commonwealth 
of  (jod.  Yes,  our  best  things  go,  like 
wads  for  guns,  to  bid  our  purpose  speak 
more  emphatically,  as  it  expresses  the 
overruling  inspiration  of  the  hour. 

Is  this  really  the  character  of  our  war, 
or  is  it  only  an  ideal  picture  of  what  the 
war  might  be?  That  depends  solely 
upon  ourselves. 

Our  soldiers  kindle  nightly  their  biv- 
ouac fires  from  East  to  West,  and  set  their 
watch.  They  are  the  advance  posts  of 
the  great  idea,  which  is  destined  to  make 
a  country  as  it  advances  southwardly, 
and  to  settle  it  with  republicans.  If  we 
put  it  in  a  single  sentence,  **  Freedom  of 
industry  for  hand  and  brain  to  all  men," 
we  must  think  awhile  upon  it  before  we 
can  see  what  truths  and  temporal  advan- 
tages it  involves.  We  see  them  best,  in 
this  night  of  our  distress  and  trial,  by 
the  soldiers'  watch-fires.  They  encroach 
upon  the  gloom,  and  open  it  for  us  with 
hopes.     They  shine  like  the  stars  of  a 


deeper  sky  than  day  afifords,  and  we  can 
see  a  land  stretching  to  the  Gulf,  and 
lying  expectant  between  either  sea,  whose 
surface  is  given  to  a  Republic  to  people 
and  civilize  for  the  sake  of  Man.  Who- 
ever is  bom  here,  or  whoever  comes  here, 
brought  by  poverty  or  violence,  an  exile 
from  misery  or  from  power,  and  whatever 
be  his  ethnological  distinction,  is  a  repub- 
lican of  this  country  because  he  is  a  man. 
Here  he  is  to  find  safety,  cooperation, 
and  welcome.  His  very  ignorance  and 
debasement  are  to  be  welcomed  by  a 
country  eager  to  exhibit  the  plastic  power 
of  its  divine  idea,— how  animal  restrictions 
can  be  gradually  obliterated,  how  super- 
stition and  prejudice  must  die  out  of  stolid 
countenances  before  the  steady  gaze  of 
republican  good -will,  how  ethnic  pecu- 
liarities shall  subserve  the  great  plan  and 
be  absorbed  by  it  The  country  no  longer 
will  have  a  conventional  creed,  that  men 
are  more  important  than  circumstances 
and  governments :  we  always  said  so,  but 
our  opinion  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  Know- 
Nothing  club,  a  slaveholding  cabal,  a  self- 
ish democracy :  it  will  have  a  living  faith, 
born  with  the  pangs  of  battle,  that  noth- 
ing on  earth  is  so  precious  as  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  men.  It  will  want  them,  to 
illustrate  its  preeminent  idea,  and  it  will 
go  looking  for  them  through  all  the  neg- 
lected places  of  the  world,  to  invite  them 
in  from  the  by-lanes  and  foul  quarters  of 
every  race,  expressly  to  show  that  man  it 
superior  to  his  accidents,  by  bringing  their 
bodies  into  a  place  where  their  souls  can 
get  the  better  of  them.  Where  can  that 
be  except  where  a  democracy  has  been 
waging  a  religious  war  against  its  own 
great  evil,  and  has  repented  in  blood  for 
having  used  all  kinds  of  men  as  the  white 
and  black  pawns  in  its  games  of  selfish 
politics,  with  its  own  country  for  the 
board,  and  her  peace  and  happiness  ly- 
ing in  the  pool  for  stakes  ?  Where  can 
man  be  respected  best  except  here,  where 
he  has  been  undervalued  most,  and  bitter- 
ness and  blood  have  sprung  from  that 
contempt  ? 

This  is  the  first  truly  religious  war  ever 
waged.    Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
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religioofl  war?  There  can  be  wars  in 
the  interest  of  diS*erent  theologies,  and 
mixed  wars  of  diplomacy  and  confessions 
of  belief,  wars  to  transfer  the  tradition  of 
infallibilitj  from  a  pope  to  a  book,  wars 
of  Puritans  against  the  divine  right  of 
kings  in  the  Old  World  and  the  natural 
rights  of  Indians  in  the  New,  in  all  of 
which  the  name  of  God  has  been  invoked 
for  sanction,  and  Soriptore  has  been  quot- 
ed, and  Psalms  uplifted  on  the  battle-field 
for  encouragement  And  it  is  true  that 
every  conflict,  in  which  there  are  ideas 
that  claim  their  necessary  development 
against  usage  and  authority,  has  a  relig- 
ious character  so  far  as  the  ideas  vindi- 
cate Grod  by  being  good  for  man.  But  a 
purely  religious  war  must  be  one  to  re- 
store the  attributes  and  prerogatives  ot 
manhood,  to  confirm  primitive  rights  that 
are  given  to  finite  souls  as  fast  as  they 
are  created,  to  proclaim  the  creed  of  hu- 
manity, which  is  so  far  from  containing  a 
single  article  of  theology,  that  it  b  solely 
and  distinctively  religious  without  it,  be- 
cause it  proclaiois  one  Father  in  heaven 
and  one  blood  upon  the  earth.  Manhood 
is  always  worth  fighting  for,  to  resist  and 
put  down  whatever  evil  tendency  impairs 
the  full  ability  to  be  a  man,  witb  a  healthy 
soul  conscious  of  rights  and  duties,  own- 
ing its  gifls,  and  valuing  above  everything 
else  the  liberty  to  place  its  happiness  in 
being  noble  and  good.  Every  man  wages 
a  religious  war,  when  he  attacks  his  own 
passions  in  the  interest  of  his  own  human- 
ity. The  most  truly  religious  thing  that  a 
man  can  do  is  to  fight  his  way  through 
habits  and  deficiencies  back  to  the  pure 
manlike  elements  of  his  nature,  which  are 
the  ineffaceable  traces  of  the  Divine  work- 
manship, and  alone  really  worth  fighting 
for.  And  when  a  nation  imitates  this  pri- 
vate warfare,  and  attacks  its  own  gigantic 
evils,  lighted  through  past  deficiencies  and 
immediate  temptations  by  its  beat  ideas, 
as  its  human  part  rallies  against  its  inhu- 
man, and  all  the  kingly  attributes  of  a 
freebom  individual  rise  up  in  final  indig- 
nation against  its  slavish  attributes,  then 
commences  the  true  and  only  war  of  a 
people,  and  the  only  war  of  which  we 


dare  say,  though  it  have  the  repulsive 
features  that  belong  to  all  wars,  that  it 
is  religious.  But  that  we  do  say ;  for  it 
is  to  win  and  keep  the  unity  of  a  country 
for  the  great  purposes  of  mankind,  a  place 
where  souls  can  have  their  chances  to 
work,  witb  the  lai^gest  freedom  and  under 
the  fewest  disabilities,  at  the  divine  image 
stamped  upon  them, — to  get  here  the  tools, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  with  which 
to  strike  poverty  and  misery  out  of  those 
glorious  traces,  and  to  chisel  deep  and 
fresh  the  handwriting  where  God  says, 
This  is  a  Man  I 

Here  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  expect- 
ing that  intellectual  bb  well  as  political 
enlai^ement  will  succeed  thb  trial  of  oar 
country.  It  is  well  to  think  of  all  the  ap- 
proaching advantages,  even  those  remote 
ones  which  will  wear  the  forms  of  knowl- 
edge and  art  For  it  is  undeniable,  that  a 
war  cannot  be  so  just  as  to  bring  no  evils 
in  its  train, —  not  only  the  disturbance  of 
all  kinds  of  industry,  the  suppresnon  of 
some,  the  difficulty  of  diverting,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  labor  towards  new  objects, 
—  not  only  financial  embarrassment  and 
exhaustion,  and  the  shadow  of  a  coming 
debt,  —  not  the  maiming  of  strong  men 
and  their  violent  removal  fit)m  the  future 
labors  of  peace,  nor  the  emotional  safier- 
ing  of  thousands  of  families  whose  hearts 
are  in  the  field  with  their  dear  ones,  toss- 
ed to  and  fro  in  every  skirmish,  where 
the  balls  slay  more  than  the  bodies  which 
are  pierced :  not  these  evils  alone, — nor 
the  feverish  excitement  of  eighteen  mi^ 
lions  of  people,  whose  gif\s  and  intelli- 
gence are  all  distraught,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  every  bulletin,  —  nor  yet  the  possible 
violations  of  private  rights,  and  the  over- 
riding of  legal  defences,  which,  when  once 
attempted  in  a  state  of  war,  is  not  always 
relinquished  on  the  return  of  peace. 
These  do  not  strike  ns  so  much  as  the  mor- 
al injury  which  many  weak  and  passion- 
ate minds  sustain  from  the  necessity  of 
destroying  life,  of  rava^g  and  burning, 
of  inflicting  upon  the  enemy  politic  dis- 
tresses. There  wiU  be  a  taint  in  the  army 
and  the  community  which  will  endure  in 
the  relations  of  pacific  life.    And  more 
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than  half  a  nuUion  of  men,  who  have  tast- 
ed the  fierce  joy  of  battle,  have  sufifered 
the  moral  privations  and  dangers  of  the 
camp,  are  to  be  returned  suddenly  to  us, 
and  cast  adrift,  with  no  hope  of  finding 
immediate  employment,  and  hankering 
for  some  excitements  to  replace  those  of 
the  distant  field.  K  little  truth  and  little 
conscience  have  been  at  stake,  these  are 
the  reasons  which  make  wars  so  demoral- 
izing :  they  leave  society  restored  to  peace, 
but  still  at  war  within  itself,  infested  by 
those  strange  cravings,  and  tempted  by  a 
new  ambition,  that  of  waging  successful 
wars.  This  will  be  the  most  dangerous 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  after  tho 
termination  of  this  war ;  for  it  will  see  its 
own  ideas  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
and  long  to  propagate  them  with  its  bat- 
tle-ardors and  its  scorn  of  hypocritical 
foreign  neutralities.  We  have  the  ele- 
ments to  make  the  most  martial  nation  in 
the  world,  with  a  peculiar  combination  of 
patience  and  impulse,  coldness  and  daring, 
the  capacity  to  lie  in  watchful  cahn  and 
to  move  with  the  vibrations  of  the  earth- 
quake. And  if  ever  the  voice  of  our 
brother,  crying  out  to  ns  from  the  ground 
of  any  country,  shall  sigh  among  the  drums 
which  are  then  gathering  dust  in  our  ar- 
senals, the  long  roll  would  wake  again, 
and  the  arms  would  rattle  in  that  sound, 
which  is  part  of  the  speech  of  Liberty. 
But  it  is  useless  to  affirm  or  to  deny  such 
possibilities.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  we 
are  organizing  most  formidable  elements, 
and  learning  how  to  forge  them  into  bolts. 
The  spirit  of  the  people,  therefore,  must 
be  high  and  pure.  The  more  emphati- 
cally we  declare,  in  accordance  with  the 
truth,  that  this  war  is  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose, to  prepare  a  country  for  the  grow- 
ing of  souls,  a  place  where  every  element 
of  material  success  and  all  the  ambitions 
of  an  enthusiastic  people  shall  only  pro- 
Tide  fortunate  circumstances,  so  that  men 
can  be  educated  in  the  freedom  which 
fiuth,  knowledge,  and  awe  before  the  In- 
Tisible  secure,  the  better  will  it  be  for  us 
when  peace  returns.  A  great  believing 
people  will  more  readily  absorb  the  hurts 
of  war.     Spiritual  vitality  will  throw  off 


vigorously  the  malaria  which  must  arise 
from  deserted  fields  of  battle.  It  nmst  be 
our  daily  supplication  to  feel  the  religious 
purport  of  the  truths  for  which  we  fight 
We  must  disavow  vindicttveness,  and 
pui^  our  hearts  of  it  There  most  be 
no  vulgar  passion  illustrated  by  our  glo- 
rious arms.  And  when  we  say  that  we 
are  fighting  for  mankind,  to  release  souls 
and  bodies  from  bondage,  we  must  under- 
stand, without  affectation,  that  we  are 
fighting  for  the  slaveholder  himself,  who 
knows  it  not,  as  he  hurls  his  iron  disbe- 
lief and  hatred  against  us.  For  we  are 
to  have  one  country,  all  of  whose  children 
shall  repeat  in  unison  its  noble  creed, 
which  the  features  of  the  land  itself  pro- 
claim, and  whose  railroads  and  telegraphs 
are  its  running-hand. 

How  often  we  have  enumerated  and 
deprecated  the  evils  of  war  1  The  Mexi- 
can War,  in  which  Slavery  herself  involv- 
ed us,  (using  the  power  of  the  Republio 
against  which  she  conspired  to  further 
her  conspiracy,)  gave  us  occasion  to  ex- 
tol the  benefits  of  peace,  and  to  draw  up 
a  formidable  indictment  against  the  spir- 
it which  lusted  for  the  appeal  to  arms. 
We  have  not  lusted  for  it,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  peace  seem  greater  than  ever;  but 
the  benefits  of  equity  and  truth  seem 
greater  than  all  Show  me  justice,  or  try 
to  make  me  unjust, — force  upon  me  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  the  unspeakable 
degradation  of  abetting  villany,  and  I  will 
seize  the  hilt,  if  I  can,  and  write  my  pro- 
test clear  with  the  blade,  and  while  I  have 
it  in  my  hand  I  will  reap  what  advantages 
are  possible  in  the  desolation  which  it 
makes. 

Among  these  advantages  of  a  war  wa- 
ged to  secure  the  rights  of  citizenship  to 
all  souls  will  be  the  excitement  of  a  na- 
tional intellectual  life,  which  will  take  on 
the  various  forms  of  a  national  literature. 
This  is  to  be  expected  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  our  arms  will  achieve  unity. 
By  this  is  meant  not  only  that  there  will 
be  a  real  union  of  all  the  States,  conse- 
quent upon  an  eventual  agreement  in 
great  political  and  moral  ideas,  but  also 
that  this  very  consent  will  bring  the  di^ 
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ferent  characteristic  groups  of  the  coun- 
try 80  near  together,  in  feeling  and  mn- 
tual  appreciation,  and  with  a  free  inter- 
change of  traits,  that  we  shall  begin  to 
hare  a  nationality.  And  there  can  be  no 
literature  until  there  is  a  nation ;  when 
the  yarieties  of  the  popular  life  begin  to 
coalesce,  as  all  sections  are  drawn  togeth- 
er towards  the  centre  of  great  political 
ideas  which  the  people  themselves  estab- 
lish, there  will  be  such  a  rich  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  action  as  the  Old 
World  has  not  seen.  Without  this  unity, 
literature  may  be  cultivated  by  cliques 
of  men  of  talent,  who  are  chiefly  stimu- 
lated to  express  themselves  by  observing 
the  thought  and  beauty  which  foreign 
intellects  and  past  times  produced;  but 
their  productions  will  not  spring  from  the 
country's  manifold  life,  nor  express  its 
mighty  individuality.  The  sections  of 
the  country  which  are  nearest  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Old  World  will  furnish 
the  readiest  writers  and  the  most  polish- 
ed thinkers,  until  the  New  World  dwarfs 
the  Old  World  by  its  unity,  and  inspires 
the  best  brains  with  the  collected  rich- 
ness of  the  popular  heart  Up  to  the 
period  of  this  war  the  country's  most 
original  men  have  been  those  who,  by 
protesting  against  its  evils  and  displaying 
a  genius  emancipated  from  the  prescrip- 
tions of  Church  and  State,  have  prophe- 
sied the  revolution,  and  given  to  Amer- 
ica the  first  rich  foretaste  of  her  growing 
mind.  The  thunder  rolled  up  the  sky  in 
the  orator's  great  periods,  the  lightning 
began  to  gleam  in  the  preacher's  moral 
indignation,  the  glittering  steel  slumbered 
uneasily  and  showed  its  half-drawn  men- 
ace from  the  subtle  lines  of  poets  and  es- 
sayists who  have  been  carrying  weapons 
these  twenty  years;  their  souls  thirsted 
for  an  opportunity  to  rescue  fair  Liber- 
ty from  the  obscene  rout  who  had  her  in 
durance  for  their  purposes,  and  to  hail 
her  accession  to  a  lawful  throne  with  the 
rich  gifts  of  knowledge,  use,  and  beauty,  a 
homage  that  only  free  minds  can  pay,  and 
only  when  freedom  claims  it  We  do  not 
forget  the  literary  activity  with  which  a 
thousand  ready  intellects  have  furnished 


convenient  food  for  the  people:  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  books,  nor  of  the  am- 
bition to  attempt  all  the  intellectual  forms. 
Some  of  this  pabulum  was  not  good  for  a 
growing  frame;  the  excuse  for  offering 
it  may  be  found  in  the  exigencies  of 
squatter-life.  We  are  a  notable  people 
for  our  attachment  to  the  frying-pan,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  shifty  uten- 
sil :  it  can  be  slung  at  the  saddle-bow  or 
carried  in  a  valise,  it  will  bear  the  jolting 
of  a  corduroy  road,  and  furnish  a  camp- 
mess  in  the  minimum  of  time  out  of  mate- 
rial that  was  perhaps  but  a  moment  be- 
fore sniffing  or  pecking  at  its  rim.  A 
very  little  blaze  sets  the  piece  of  cold  fat 
swimming,  and  the  black  cavity  soon 
glows  and  splutters  with  extemporaneous 
content  But  what  dreams  bowl  about 
the  camp-fires,  what  hideous  scalping-ha- 
mor  creeps  from  the  leathery  supper  into 
the  limbs  and  blood  of  the  adventurous 
pioneer  I 

No  better,  and  quite  as  scrofulous,  has 
been  the  nourishment  furnished  by  the 
rhetorical  time-servers  and  polished  con- 
ventionalists, whose  gifts  have  been  all 
directed  against  the  highest  good  of  the 
country's  mind,  to  ofler  sweets  to  its  cry- 
ing conscience,  and  draughts  of  fierce  or 
languid  cordials  to  lull  the  uneasy  moods 
of  this  fast-growing  child  of  Liberty.  Such 
men  are  fabricators  of  smooth  speech; 
they  have  brought  their  gilding  to  put  up- 
on the  rising  pillars  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  strength  to  plant  them  firmly  in 
their  places  and  to  spread  the  protecting 
roof.  This  period  of  storm  will  wash  oflf 
their  dainty  work.  When  the  clean  gran- 
ite stands  where  it  should  to  shelter  the 
four-and-thirty  States  as  they  walk  the 
vast  colonnades  together,  intent  upon  the 
great  interchanges  of  the  countr}''s  thought 
and  work,  this  tinsel  will  not  be  missed ; 
as  men  look  upon  the  grave  lines  that  as- 
sure them  of  security,  they  will  rejoice 
that  the  time  for  the  truly  beautiful  has 
arrived,  and  hasten  to  relieve  the  solid 
space  with  shapes  as  durable  as  the  im^ 
agination  which  conceives. 

There  must  be  a  great  people  before 
there  can  be  a  great  character  in  its 
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books,  its  instractions,  or  its  works  of  art 
This  character  is  prophesied  only  in  part 
by  what  is  said  and  thought  while  the 
people  is  becoming  great,  and  the  molten 
constituents  are  sparkling  as  they  run  in- 
to their  future  form.  We  haye  been  so 
dependent  upon  traditional  ideas  that  we 
suppose  an  epic,  for  instance,  to  be  the 
essential  proof  that  a  people  is  alive  and 
has  something  to  express.  Let  us  cease 
to  wonder  whether  there  will  ever  be  an 
American  poem,  an  American  symphony, 
or  an  American  Novum  Organon.  It  is 
a  ngn  of  weakness  and  subservience :  and 
this  is  a  period  crowded  with  acts  of  eman- 
dpation.  We  cannot  escape  from  the 
past,  if  we  would ;  we  have  a  right  to  in- 
herit all  the  previous  life  of  men  that  does 
not  surfeit  us  and  impede  our  proper  work, 
but  let  us  stop  our  unavailing  sighs  for 
Iliads.  The  newspaper  gathers  and  cir- 
culates all  true  achievements  faster  than 
blind  poets  can  plod  round  with  the  sto- 
ry, llie  special  form  of  the  epic  answer- 
ed to  a  state  of  sodety  when  the  harper 
connected  cities  with  his  golden  wire, 
slowly  unrolling  its  burden  as  he  went. 
Vibrations  travel  faster  now ;  men  would 
be  foolish  to  expect  that  the  new  life  will 
go  journeying  in  classic  vehicles.  When 
the  imagination  becomes  free,  it  can  in- 
vent forms  equally  surprising  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  country  which 
has  not  its  broad  characters  and  ten- 
dencies, diflferent  from  anything  ever 
seen  before,  imperfect  while  they  are 
doomed  to  isolation,  during  which  they 
show  only  a  maimed  and  grotesque  vital- 
ity. The  religious  tendency  is  different, 
the  humor  is  different,  the  imagination 
differs  from  anything  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic And  the  East  diflfers  from  the  West, 
the  North  from  the  South ;  and  the  Pa- 
cific States  will  have  also  to  contribute 
gifU  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  the  silt  c^ 
the  Sacramento  glitters  unlike  that  of 
the  Merrimac  or  the  Potomac.  We  are 
not  yet  a  People ;  but  we  have  great,  viv- 
id masses  of  popular  life,  which  a  centu- 
ry of  literary  expression  will  not  exhaust. 


All  these  passionate  characters  are  nm- 
ning  together  in  this  general  danger, 
having  seized  a  weapon :  they  have  found 
an  idea  in  common,  they  are  pervaded 
by  their  first  really  solemn  feeling,  they 
issue  the  same  word  for  the  night  from 
East  to  West  The  nationality  thus  com- 
menced will  introduce  the  tendency  to 
blend  in  place  of  the  tendency  to  keep 
apart,  and  each  other's  giAs  will  pass  sym- 
pathetically from  hand  to  hand. 

The  heightened  life  of  this  epoch  is  an- 
other cause  which  shall  prepare  a  great 
development  of  intellectual  forms.  Ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  pervade  all  class- 
es of  the  people.  All  the  primitive  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart  —  friendship, 
scorn,  sympathy,  human  and  religious 
love  —  break  into  the  liveliest  expres- 
sion, penetrate  every  quarter  of  society ; 
a  great  river  is  let  loose  from  the  rugged 
mountain-recesses  of  the  people ;  its  wa- 
ters, saturated  with  Nature's  simple  fer- 
tility, cover  the  whole  country,  and  will 
not  retire  without  depositing  their  renew- 
ing elen^ents.  A  sincere  and  humble 
people  is  feeling  the  exigency.  A  mil- 
lion families  have  fitted  but  their  volun- 
teers with  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  equip- 
ments, which  no  Government  could  fur- 
nish, love,  tears  of  anxiety  and  pride, 
last  kisses  and  farewells,  and  prayers 
more  heaven -cleaving  than  a  time  of 
peace  can  breathe.  What  an  invisible 
cloud  of  domestic  pathos  overhung  for  a 
year  the  course  of  the  Potomac,  and  set- 
tled upon  those  huts  and  tents  where  the 
best  part  of  home  resided !  what  an  ebb 
and  flow  of  letters,  bearing  solemnity  and 
love  upon  their  surface  I  what  anxiety 
among  us,  with  all  its  brave  housekeeping 
shifU,  to  keep  want  from  the  door  while  la- 
bor is  paralyzed,  and  the  strong  arms  have 
beaten  their  ploughshares  into  swords  I 
What  self-sacrifice  of  millions  of  humble 
wives  and  daughters  whose  works  and 
sorrows  are  now  refining  the  history  of 
their  country,  and  lifting  the  popular  no- 
bleness: they  are  giving  all  thai  they 
are  to  keep  their  volunteers  in  the  field. 
The  flag  waves  over  no  such  faithful- 
ness; its  start  sparkle  not  like  this  sin- 
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ocritj.  The  feeling  and  heroism  of  the 
women  are  enough  to  refresh  and  to  re- 
mould the  generation.  Like  subtle  light- 
ning, the  womanly  nature  is  penetrating 
the  life  of  the  age.  From  every  railroad- 
station  the  ponderous  train  bore  off  its 
freight  of  living  valor,  amid  the  cheers 
of  sympathizing  thousands  who  clustered 
upon  every  shed  and  pillar,  and  yearned 
forward  as  if  to  make  their  tumultuous 
feelings  the  motive  power  to  carry  those 
dear  friends  away.  What  an  ardent  and 
unquenchable  emotion  I  Drums  do  not 
throb  like  these  hearts,  bullets  do  not 
patter  like  these  tears.  There  is  not  a 
power  of  the  soul  which  is  not  vitalized 
and  expanded  by  these  scenes.  But  long 
after  the  crowd  vanishes,  there  stands  a 
woman  at  the  comer,  with  a  tired  child 


asleep  upon  her  shoulder ;  the  bosom  does 
not  heave  so  strongly  as  to  break  its 
sleep.  There  are  no  regrets  in  the  calm, 
proud  face;  no,  indeed!  —  for  it  is  the 
face  of  our  country,  waiting  to  suffer  and 
be  strong  for  liberty,  and  to  put  resolute- 
ly the  dearest  thing  where  it  can  serve 
mankind.  In  her  face  read  the  history 
of  the  future  as  it  shall  be  sung  and  writ- 
ten by  pens  which  shall  not  know  whence 
their  sharpened  impulse  springs ;  the  page 
shall  reflect  the  working  of  that  woman's 
face,  daughter  of  the  people ;  and  when 
exulting  posterity  shall  draw  new  patriot- 
ism from  it,  and  declare  that  it  is  proud, 
pathetic,  resolved,  sublime,  they  shall  not 
yet  call  it  by  its  Christian  name,  for  tliat 
will  be  concealed  with  moss  upon  her  for- 
gotten head-stone 


AN  ORDER  FOR  A  PICTURE. 

O  GOOD  painter,  tell  me  true. 
Has  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw  7 

Ay  ?     Well,  here  is  an  order  for  you. 

Woods  and  cornfields,  a  little  brown, — 
The  picture  must  not  be  over-bright,  — 
Yet  all  in  the  golden  and  gracious  light 

Of  a  cloud,  when  the  summer  sun  is  down. 

Alway  and  alway,  night  and  mom, 
Woods  upon  woods,  with  fields  of  com 
Lying  between  them,  not  quite  sere. 
And  not  in  the  full,  thick,  leafy  bloom. 
When  the  wind  can  hardly  find  breathing-room 

Under  their  tassels, —  cattle  near, 
Biting  shorter  the  short  green  grass. 
And  a  hedge  of  sumach  and  sassafras. 
With  bluebirds  twittering  all  around,  — 
(Ah,  good  painter,  you  can't  pmnt  sound  1 )  — 

These,  and  the  house  where  I  was  bora, 
I^w  and  little,  and  black  and  old, 
With  children,  many  as  it  can  hold, 
All  at  the  windows,  open  wide,  — 
Heads  and  shoulders  clear  outside, 
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And  fair  young  faces  all  ablush  : 

Perhaps  you  may  have  «een,  some  day, 

Roses  crowding  the  8elf-«ame  way, 
Oat  of  a  wilding,  way-side  bush. 

Listen  closer.    When  yon  have  done 

With  woods  and  cornfields  and  grazing  herds, 

A  lady,  the  loveliest  ever  the  sun 
Looked  down  upon,  you  must  paint  for  me : 
Oh,  if  I  only  could  make  you  see 

The  clear  blue  eyes,  the  tender  smile, 
The  sovereign  sweetness,  the  gentle  grace. 
The  woman's  soul,  and  the  angePs  face 

That  are  beaming  on  me  all  the  while  ! 
I  need  not  speak  these  foolish  words : 

Yet  one  word  tells  you  all  I  would  say, — 
She  is  my  mother :  you  will  agree 

That  all  the  rest  may  be  thrown  away. 

Two  little  urchins  at  her  knee 
Tou  must  paint.  Sir:  one  like  me, — 
The  other  with  a  clearer  brow. 

And  the  light  of  his  adventurous  eyes 

Flashing  with  boldest  enterprise : 
At  ten  years  old  he  went  to  sea,  — 

God  knoweth  if  he  be  living  now,  — 

He  sailed  in  the  good  ship  "  Commodore,"  — 
Nobody  ever  crossed  her  track 
To  bring  us  news,  and  she  never  came  back. 

Ah,  't  is  twenty  long  years  and  more 
Since  that  old  ship  went  out  of  the  bay 

With  my  great-hearted  brother  on  her  deck : 

I  watched  him  till  he  shrank  to  a  speck, 
And  his  face  was  toward  me  all  the  way. 

Bright  his  hair  was,  a  golden  brown. 

The  time  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee: 
That  beauteous  head,  if  it  did  go  down, 

Carried  sunshine  into  the  sea  I 

Out  in  the  fields  one  summer  night 

We  were  together,  half  afraid 

Of  the  corn-leaves'  rustling,  and  of  the  shade 
Of  the  high  hills,  stretching  so  still  and  far,  — 
Loitering  till  after  the  low  little  light 

Of  the  candle  shone  through  the  open  door, 
And  over  the  hay-stack's  pointed  top, 
All  of  a  tremble,  and  ready  to  drop. 

The  first  half-hour,  the  great  yellow  star. 

That  we,  with  staring,  ignorant  eyes, 
Had  often  and  oflen  watched  to  see 

Propped  and  held  in  its  place  in  the  akiet 
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By  the  fork  of  a  tall  red  malbeny-tree, 
AVbich  close  in  the  edge  of  our  flax-field  grew,  — 

Dead  at  the  top, — just  one  branch  full 

Of  leaves,  notched  round,  and  lined  with  wool, 
From  which  it  tenderly  shook  the  dew 

Over  our  heads,  when  we  came  to  play 

In  its  handbreadth  of  shadow,  day  after  day. 
Afraid  to  go  home,  Sir ;  for  one  of  us  bore 

A  nest  full  of  speckled  and  thin-shelled  eggs,  — 

The  other,  a  bird,  held  fast  by  the  legs, 

Not  so  big  as  a  straw  of  wheat : 

The  berries  we  gave  her  she  would  n't  eat, 

But  cried  and  cried,  till  we  held  her  bill, 

So  slim  and  shining,  to  keep  her  stilL 

At  last  we  stood  at  our  mother^s  knee. 

Do  you  think.  Sir,  if  you  try, 

You  can  paint  the  look  of  a  lie  ? 

If  you  can,  pray  have  the  grace 

To  put  it  solely  in  the  face 
Of  the  urchin  that  is  likest  me : 

I  think  't  was  solely  mine,  indeed : 

But  that  *B  no  matter,  —  paint  it  so ; 

The  eyes  of  our  mother  —  (take  good  heed)  — 
Looking  not  on  the  nest-f^U  of  eggs. 
Nor  the  fluttering  bird,  held  so  fast  by  the  legs. 
But  straight  through  our  faces  down  to  our  lies. 
And,  oh,  with  such  injured,  reproachful  surprise ! 

I  felt  my  heart  bleed  where  that  glance  went,  as  though 

A  sharp  blade  struck  through  it 

You,  Sir,  know. 
That  you  on  the  canvas  are  to  repeat 
Things  that  are  fairest,  things  most  sweet, — 
Woods  and  cornfields  and  mulberry-tree, — 
The  mother,  — the  lads,  with  their  bird,  at  her  knee  : 

But,  oh,  that  look  of  reproachful  woe  I 
High  as  the  heavens  your  name  1 11  shout. 
If  you  paint  me  the  picture,  and  leave  that  out 
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PART  n. 


Blue-fish  were  about  done  with,  when 
one  day  Dan  brought  in  some  mackerel 
from  Boon  Island :  they  had  n't  been  in 
the  harbor  for  some  time,  though  now 
there  was  a  probability  of  their  return. 
So  they  were  going  out  when  the  tide 
served  —  the  two  boys  —  at  midnight  for 
mackerel,  and  Dan  had  heard  me  wish 
for  the  experience  so  oAen,  a  long  while 
ago,  that  he  said,  Why  should  n't  they 
take  the  girls  ?  and  Faith  snatched  at  the 
idea,  and  with  that  Mr.  Gabriel  agreed 
to  fetch  me  at  the  hour,  and  so  we  parted. 
I  was  kind  of  sorry,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it 

When  we  started,  it  was  in  that  clear 
crj'stal  dark  that  looks  as  if  you  could 
see  through  it  forever  till  you  reached 
infinite  things,  and  we  seemed  to  be  in  a 
great  hollow  sphere,  and  the  stars  were 
like  living  beings  who  had  the  night  to 
themselves.  Always,  when  I  'm  up  late, 
I  feel  as  if  it  were  something  unlawful, 
as  if  affairs  were  in  progress  which  I  had 
no  right  to  witness,  a  kind  of  grand  free- 
masonry. I  've  felt  it  nights  when  I  've 
been  watching  with  mother,  and  there  has 
come  up  across  the  heavens  the  great 
caravan  of  constellations,  and  a  star  that 
I  'd  pulled  away  the  curtain  on  the  east 
side  to  see  came  by-and-by  and  looked 
in  at  the  south  window ;  but  I  never  felt 
it  as  I  did  this  night  The  tide  was  near 
the  full,  and  so  we  went  slipping  down 
the  dark  water  by  the  starlight ;  and  as 
we  saw  them  shining  above  us,  and  then 
looked  down  and  saw  them  sparkling  up 
from  below, — the  stars, — it  really  seemed 
as  if  Dan's  oars  must  be  two  long  wings, 
as  if  we  swam  on  them  through  a  mo- 
tionless air.  By-and-by  we  were  in  the 
island  creek,  and  far  ahead,  in  a  streak 
of  wind  that  did  n't  reach  us,  we  could 
sec  a  pointed  sail  skimming  along  be- 
tween the  banks,  as  if  some  ghost  went 


before  to  show  as  the  way;  and  when 
the  first  hush  and  mystery  wore  off*, 
Mr.  Gabriel  was  singing  little  French 
songs  in  tunes  like  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide.  While  he  sang,  he  rowed,  and 
Dan  was  gangeing  the  books.  At  length 
Dan  took  the  oars  again,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  paused  to  let  us  float  along 
with  the  tide  as  it  slacked,  and  take  the 
sense  of  the  night  And  all  the  tall  grass 
that  edged  the  side  began  to  wave  in  a 
strange  light,  and  there  blew  on  a  little 
breeze,  and  over  the  rim  of  the  world 
tipped  up  a  waning  moon.  If  there  'd 
been  anytliing  needed  to  make  us  feel 
as  if  we  were  going  to  find  the  AVitch 
of  Endor,  it  was  this.  It  was  such  a 
strange  moon,  pointing  such  a  strange 
way,  with  such  a  strange  color,  so  re- 
mote, and  so  glassy,  —  it  was  like  a  dead 
moon,  or  the  spirit  of  one,  and  was  per- 
fectly awful. 

**  She  has  come  to  look  at  Faith,"  said 
Mr.  Gabriel ;  for  Faith,  who  once  would 
have  been  nodding  here  and  there  all 
about  the  boat,  was  sitting  up  pale  and 
sad,  like  another  spirit,  to  confront  it  But 
Dan  and  I  both  felt  a  difference. 

Mr.  Gabriel,  he  stepped  across  and 
went  and  sat  down  behind  Faith,  and 
laid  his  hand  lightly  on  her  arm.  Per- 
haps he  did  n't  mind  that  he  touched 
her, — he  had  a  kind  of  absent  air;  but  if 
any  one  had  looked  at  the  nervous  press- 
ure of  the  slender  fingers,  they  would 
have  seen  as  much  meaning  in  that  touch 
as  in  many  an  embrace ;  and  Faith  lifted 
her  face  to  his,  and  they  forgot  that  I  was 
looking  at  them,  and  into  the  eyes  of 
both  there  stole  a  strange  deep  smile,  — 
and  my  soul  groaned  within  me.  It  made 
no  odds  to  me  then  that  the  air  blew 
warm  off  the  land  from  scented  hay-ricks, 
that  the  moon  hung  like  some  exhumed 
jewel  in  the  sky,  that  all  the  perfect  night 
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was  widening  into  dawn.  I  saw  and  felt 
nothing  but  the  wretchedness  that  must 
break  one  day  on  Dan's  head.  Should 
I  warn  him  ?  I  could  n't  do  that.  And 
what  then  ? 

The  sail  was  up,  we  had  left  the  head- 
land and  the  hills,  and  when  they  furled 
it  and  cast  anchor  we  were  swinging  far 
out  on  the  back  of  the  great  monster 
that  was  frolicking  to  itself  and  thinking 
no  more  of  us  than  we  do  of  a  mote  in 
the  air.  Elder  Snow,  he  sajs  that  it 's 
singular  we  regard  day  as  illumination 
and  night  as  darkness, — day  that  really 
hems  us  in  with  narrow  light  and  shuts 
us  upon  ourselves,  night  that  sets  us  free 
and  reveals  to  us  all  the  secrets  of  the  sky. 
I  thought  of  that  when  one  by  one  the 
stars  melted  and  the  moon  became  a 
breath,  and  up  over  the  wide  gra}'nes8 
crept  color  and  radiance  and  the  sun  him- 
self, —  the  sky  soaring  higher  and  higher, 
like  a  great  thin  bubble  of  flaky  hues,  — 
and,  all  about,  nothing  but  the  everlast- 
ing wash  of  waters  broke  the  sacred  hush. 
And  it  seemed  as  if  God  had  been  with 
us,  and  withdrawing  we  saw  the  tnul  of 
His  splendid  garments,  —  and  I  remem- 
bered the  words  mother  had  spoken  to 
Dan  once  before,  and  why  could  n't  I 
leave  him  in  heavenly  hands  ?  And  then 
it  came  into  my  heart  to  pray.  I  knew  I 
had  n't  any  right  to  pray  expecting  to  be 
heard ;  but  yet  mine  would  be  the  prayer 
of  the  humble,  and  was  n't  Faith  of  as 
much  consequence  as  a  sparrow  ?  By- 
and-by,  as  we  all  sat  leaning  over  the  gun- 
wale, the  words  of  a  hymn  that  I  'd  heard 
at  camp-meetings  came  into  my  mind,  and 
I  sang  them  out^  loud  and  clear.  I  al- 
ways had  a  good  voice,  though  Dan  'd 
never  heard  me  do  anything  with  it  ex- 
cept hum  little  low  things,  putting  mother 
to  sleep ;  but  here  I  had  a  whole  sky  to 
sing  in,  and  the  hymns  were  trumpet-calls. 
And  one  afler  another  they  kept  throng- 
ing up,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  feeling 
in  them  that  made  you  shiver,  and  as  I 
sang  them  they  thrilled  me  through  and 
through.  Wide  as  the  way  before  us  was, 
f  it  seemed  to  widen ;  I  felt  myself  journey- 
ing with  some  vast  host  towards  the  city 


of  God,  and  its  light  poured  over  us,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  joy  and  love  and 
praise  and  exulting  expectancy  in  my 
heart  And  when  the  hymn  died  on  my 
lips  because  the  words  were  too  faint  and 
the  tune  was  too  weak  for  the  ecstasy,  and 
when  the  silence  had  soothed  me  back 
again,  I  turned  and  saw  Dan's  lips  bit- 
ten, and  his  cheek  white,  and  his  eyes 
like  stars,  and  Mr.  Gabriel's  face  fallen 
forward  in  his  hands,  and  he  shaking 
with  quick  sobs ;  and  as'  for  Faith,  — 
Faith,  she  had  dropped  asleep,  and  one 
arm  was  thrown  above  her  head,  and  the 
other  lay  where  it  had  slipped  from  Mr. 
Gabriel's  loosened  grasp.  There  's  a 
contagion,  you  know,  in  such  things,  but 
Faith  was  never  of  the  catching  kind. 

Well,  this  was  n't  what  we  *d  come  for, 
—  turning  all  out-doors  into  a  church, — 
though  what 's  a  church  but  a  place  of 
Grod's  presence  ?  and  for  my  part,  I  nev- 
er see  high  blue  sky  and  sunshine  without 
feeling  that.  And  all  of  a  sudden  there 
came  a  school  of  mackerel  splashing  and 
darkening  and  curling  round  the  boat, 
after  the  but  we  'd  thrown  out  on  anchor- 
ing. 'T  would  have  done  you  good  to 
see  Dan  just  at  that  moment;  you  'd 
have  realized  what  it  was  to  have  a  call- 
ing. He  started  upi  forgetting  every- 
thing else,  his  face  all  flushed,  his  eyes 
like  coals,  his  mouth  tight  and  his  tongue 
silent ;  and  how  many  hooks  he  had  out 
I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  he  kept  jerk- 
ing them  in  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
finally  they  bit  at  the  bare  barb  and 
were  taken  without  any  bait  at  all,  just 
as  if  they  'd  come  and  asked  to  be  caughL 
Mr.  Gabriel,  he  did  n't  pay  any  atten- 
tion at  first,  but  Dan  called  to  him  to  atir 
himself,  and  so  gradually  he  worked  back 
into  his  old  mood ;  but  he  was  more  still 
and  something  sad  all  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  Well,  when  we  'd  gotten  about 
enough,  and  they  were  dying  in  the  boat 
there,  as  they  cast  their  scales,  like  the 
iris,  we  put  in-shore ;  and  building  a  fire, 
we  cooked  our  own  dinner  and  boiled 
our  own  coflTee.  Many  's  the  icy  winter- 
night  I  've  wrapped  up  Dan's  bottle  of 
hot  coffee  in  rolls  on  rolls  of  flannel,  that 
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he  might  drink  it  hot  &nd  strong  far  oat 
at  fea  in  a  wheny  at  daybreak  ! 

But  as  I  was  saying, — all  this  time,  Mr. 
Gabriel,  be  scarcely  looked  at  Faith.  At 
first  she  did  n't  comprehend,  and  then 
something  swam  all  oyer  her  &ce  as  if 
the  Tery  blood  in  her  veins  had  grown 
darker,  and  there  was  such  danger  in 
her  eye  that  before  we  stepped  into  the 
boat  again  I  wished  to  goodness  I  had 
a  life-preserver.  But  in  the  beginning 
the  religious  impression  lasted  and  gave 
him  great  resolutions;  and  then  stroll- 
ing off  and  along  the  beach,  he  fell  in 
with  some  men  there  and  did  as  he  al- 
ways did,  scraped  acquaintance.  I  verily 
believe  that  these  men  were  total  stran- 
gers, that  he  'd  never  laid  eyes  on  them 
before,  and  after  a  few  words  he  wheeled 
about  As  he  did  so,  his  glance  fell  on 
Faith  standing  there  alone  against  the 
pale  sky,  for  the  weather  'd  thickened, 
and  watching  the  surf  break  at  her  feet. 
He  was  motionless,  gazing  at  her  long, 
and  then,  when  he  had  turned  once  or 
twice  irresolutely,  he  ground  his  heel 
into  the  sand  and  went  back.  The  men 
rose  and  wandered  on  with  him,  and 
they  talked  together  for  a  while,  and  I 
saw  money  pass;  and  pretty  soon  Mr. 
Gabriel  returned,  his  face  vividly  pallid, 
but  smiling,  and  he  had  in  his  hand  some 
little  bright  shells  that  yon  don't  oden 
find  on  these  Northern  beaches,  and  he 
•aid  he  had  bought  them  of  those  men. 
And  all  this  time  he  'd  not  spoken  with 
Faith,  and  there  was  the  danger  yet  in 
her  eye.  But  nothing  came  of  it,  and 
I  had  accused  myself  of  nearly  every 
crime  in  the  Decalogue,  and  on  the  way 
back  we  had  put  up  the  lines,  and  Mr. 
Gabriel  had  hauled  in  the  lobster-net  for 
the  last  time.  He  liked  that  branch  of 
the  business ;  he  said  it  had  all  the  excite- 
ment of  gambling,  —  the  slow  settling 
downwards,  the  fading  of  the  last  ripple, 
the  impenetrable  depth  and  shade  and 
the  mystery  of  the  work  below,  five 
minutes  of  expectation,  and  it  might 
bring  up  a  scale  of  the  sea-serpent,  or 
the  king  of  the  crabs  might  have  crept 
in  for  a  nap  in  the  folds,  or  it  might 
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come  up  as  if  you  'd  dredged  for  pearls, 
or  it  might  hold  the  great  backward- 
crawling  lobsters,  or  a  tangle  of  sea- 
weed, or  the  long  yellow  locks  of  some 
drowned  girl, —  or  nothing  at  all.  So 
he  always  drew  in  that  net,  and  it  need- 
ed muscle,  and  his  was  like  steel,— not 
good  for  much  in  the  long  pull,  but  just 
for  a  breathing  could  handle  the  biggest 
boatman  in  the  harbor.  Well,  —  and 
we  'd  hoisted  the  sail  and  were  in  the 
creek  once  more,  for  the  creek  was  only 
to  be  used  at  high-water,  and  I  'd  told 
Dan  I  could  n't  be  away  from  mother 
over  another  tide  and  so  we  must  n't 
get  aground,  and  he  'd  told  me  not  to 
fret,  there  was  nothing  too  shallow  for 
us  on  the  coast  **  This  boat,"  said  Dan, 
«« she  11  float  in  a  heavy  dew."  And  he 
began  singing  a  song  he  liked :  — 

"  I  cast  my  line  in  Largo  Ba}', 
And  fishes  I  caught  nine : 
There  *8  three  to  boil,  and  three  to  fry. 
And  three  to  bait  the  line.*' 

And  Mr.  Gabriel  'd  never  heard  it  before, 
and  he  made  him  sing  it  again  and  again. 

'*  The  boatle  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 
The  boatie  rows  indeed,** 
repeated  Mr.  Gabriel,  and  he  said  it  was 
the  only  song  he  knew  that  held  the  click 
of  the  oar  in  the  rowlock. 

The  little  birds  went  skimming  by  us, 
as  we  sailed,  their  breasts  upon  the  water, 
and  we  could  see  the  gunners  creeping 
through  the  marshes  beside  them. 

**  The  wind  changes,"  said  Mr.  Gabriel. 
**The  equinox  treads  close  behind  us. 
Sst !  Is  it  that  you  do  not  feel  its  breath  ? 
And  you  hear  nothing  ?  " 

« It 's  the  Soul  of  the  Bar,"  said  Dan ; 
and  he  fell  to  telling  us  one  of  the  wild 
stories  that  fishermen  can  tell  each  other 
by  the  lantern  rocking  outside  at  night  in 
the  dory. 

The  wind  was  dead  east,  and  now  we 
flew  before  it,  and  now  we  tacked  in  it, 
up  and  up  the  winding  stream,  and  al- 
ways a  little  pcnnted  sml  came  skimming 
on  in  suit 

«  What  sail  is  that,  Dan  ?  "  asked  I. 
^  It  looks  like  the  one  that  flitted  ahead 
this  morning." 
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"  It  is  the  one,"  said  Dan,— for  he  'd 
brought  up  a  whole  horde  of  superstitious 
memories,  and  a  gloom  that  had  been 
hovering  off  and  on  his  face  settled  there 
for  good.  "As  mnch  of  a  one  as  that 
was.  It 's  no  sail  at  all.  It  's  a  death- 
sign.  And  I  Ve  never  been  down  here 
and  seen  it  but  trouble  was  on  its  heels. 
Georgie  !  there  's  two  of  them  I " 

We  all  looked,  but  it  was  hidden  in  a 
curve,  and  when  it  stole  in. sight  again 
there  were  two  of  them,  fiUny  and  faint  as 
spirits'  wings,— and  while  we  gazed  they 
vanished,  whether  supernaturally  or  In 
the  mist  that  was  rising  mast-high  I  nev- 
er thought,  for  my  blood  was  frozen  as  it 
ran. 

"  You  have  fear  ?  **  asked  Mr.  GabrieV, 
—  his  face  perfectly  pale,  and  hb  eye  al- 
most lost  in  darkness.  "  If  it  is  a  phan- 
tom, it  can  do  you  no  harm." 

Faith's  teeth  chattered,  —  I  saw  them. 
He  turned  to  her,  and  as  their  look  met, 
a  spot  of  carnation  burned  into  his  cheek 
almost  as  a  brand  would  have  burned. 
He  seemed  to  be  balancing  some  point, 
to  be  searching  her  and  sifting  her ;  and 
Faith  half  rose,  proudly,  and  pale,  as  if 
his  look  pierced  her  with  pain.  The  look 
was  long, — but  before  it  fell,  a  glow  and 
sparkle  filled  the  eyes,  and  over  his  fiice 
there  curled  the  deep,  strange  smile  of 
the  morning,  till  the  long  lids  and*  heavy 
lashes  dropped  and  made  it  sad.  And 
Faith,  —  she  started  in  a  new  surprise, 
the  darkness  gathered  and  crept  off  her 
face  as  cream  wrinkles  from  milk,  and 
spleen  or  venom  or  what-not  became  ab- 
sorbed again  and  lost,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing in  her  glance  but  passionate  foi^et- 
fulness.  Some  souls  are  like  the  white 
river-lilies, — fixed,  yet  floating;  but  Mr. 
Gabriel  had  no  firm  root  anywhere,  and 
was  blown  about  with  every  breeze,  like 
a  leaf  on  the  fiood.  His  purposes  melted 
and  made  with  his  moods. 

The  wind  got  round  more  to  the  north, 
the  mist  fell  upon  the  waters  or  blew  away 
over  the  meadows,  and  it  was  cold.  Mr. 
Gabriel  wrapped  the  cloak  about  Faith 
and  fastened  it,  and  tied  her  bonnet.  Just 
now  Dan  was  so  busy  handling  the  boat 


— and  it 's  rather  risky,  you  have  to  wrig- 
gle up  the  creek  so — Uiat  he  took  little 
notice  of  us.  Then  Mr.  Gabriel  stood  up, 
as  if  to  change  his  position ;  and  taking 
off  his  hat,  he  held  it  alofl,  while  he  passed 
the  other  hand  across  his  forehead.  And 
leaning  against  the  mast,  he  stood  so, 
many  minutes. 

"  Dan,"  I  said,  **  did  your  spiritual  craft 
ever  hang  out  a  purple  pennant  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dan. 

"  AVell,"  says  L  And  we  all  saw  a  lit- 
tle purple  ribbon  running  up  the  rope 
and  streaming  on  the  air  behind  ^s. 

**  And  why  do  we  not  hoist  our  own  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Gabriel,  putting  on  his  hat.  And 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  a  litde 
green  signal  curled  up  and  flaunted  above 
us  like  a  bunch  of  the  weed  floating  there 
in  the  water  beneath  and  dyeing  all  the 
shallows  so  that  they  lodced  like  caves  of 
cool  emerald,  and  wide  off  and  over  then, 
the  west  burned  smoulderingly  red  like  a 
fumiice.  Many  a  time  since,  I  've  felt 
the  magical  color  between  those  banlu 
and  along  those  meadows,  but  then  I  felt 
none  of  it ;  every  wit  I  had  was  too  awake 
and  alert  and  fast-fixed  in  watching. 

*'  Is  it  that  the  phantoms  can  be  flesh 
and  blood  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gabriel  laughing- 
ly ;  and  lifling  his  arm  again,  he  hailed 
the  foremost 

"  fioat  ahoy  I  What  names  ?  "  said  he. 

The  answer  came  back  on  the  wind 
full  and  round. 

"*  Speed,' and  *  Follow."* 

♦*  Where  from  ?  "  asked  Dan,  with  just 
a  glint  in  his  eye,  —  for  usually  he  knew 
every  boat  on  the  river,  but  he  did  n't 
know  these. 

«( From  the  schooner  Flyaway,  taking 
in  sand  over  at  Black  Bocks." 

Then  Mr.  Gabriel  spoke  again,  as  they 
drew  near, — but  whether  he  spoke  so  fast 
that  I  could  n't  imderstand,  or  whether 
he  spoke  French,  I  never  knew;  and 
Dan,  with  some  kind  of  feeling  that  it 
was  Mr.  Gabriel's  acquaintance,  suffered 
the  one  we  spoke  to  pass  us. 

Once  or  twice  Mr.  Gabriel  had  begun 
some  question  to  Dan  about  the  approach- 
ing weather,  but  had  turned  it  off  again 
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before  anybody  could  answer.  Ton  see 
be  had  some  little  nobility  lefl,  and  did 
n*t  want  the  very  man  he  was  going  to 
injure  to  show  him  how  to  do  it.  Now, 
however,  he  asked  him  that  was  steering 
the  Speed  by,  if  it  was  going  to  storm. 

The  man  thought  it  was. 

**  How  is  it,  then,  that  your  schooner 
prepares  to  sail?** 

^  Oh,  wind  's  backed  in ;  we  '11  be  on 
blue  water  before  the  gale  breaks,  I  reck- 
on, and  then  beat  off  where  there  's  plen- 
ty of  sea-poom." 

'*  But  she  shall  make  shipwreck  I " 

** '  Not  if  the  court  know  herself,  and 
he  think  she  do,'"  was  the  reply  from 
another,  as  they  passed. 

Somehow  I  began  to  hate  myself,  I  was 
to  full  of  poisonous  suspicions.  How  did 
Mr.  Gabriel  know  the  schooner  prepared 
to  sail?  And  this  man,  could  he  tell 
boom  from  bowsprit  ?  I  did  n't  believe 
it;  he  had  the  hang  of  the  up-river  folks. 
But  there  stood  Mr.  Gabriel,  so  quiet  and 
easy,  his  eyelids  down,  and  he  humming 
an  underbreath  of  song;  and  there  sat 
Faith,  so  pale  and  so  pretty,  a  trifle  sad, 
a  trifle  that  her  conscience  would  brew 
for  her,  whether  or  no.  Tet,  after  all, 
there  was  an  odd  expression  in  Mr.  Ga- 
briel's face,  an  eager,  restless  expectation ; 
and  if  his  lids  were  lowered,  it  was  only 
to  hide  the  sparic  that  flushed  and  quench- 
ed in  his  eye  like  a  beatang  pulse. 

We  had  reached  the  draw,  it  was  lift- 
ed for  the  Speed,  she  had  passed,  and  the 
wind  was  in  her  sail  once  more.  Yet, 
somehow,  she  hung  back.  And  then  1 
saw  that  the  men  in  her  were  of  those 
with  whom  Mr.  Gabriel  had  spoken  at 
noon.  Dan's  sail  fell  slack,  and  we  drift- 
ed slowly  through,  while  he  poled  us  along 
with  an  oar. 

"  Look  out,  GeoTgie  I "  said  Dan,  for  he 
thought  1  was  going  to  graze  my  shoulder 
upon  the  side  there.  I  looked ;  and  when 
I  turned  again,  Mr.  Gabriel  was  rising  up 
from  some  earnest  and  hurried  sentence 
to  Faith.  And  Faith,  too,  was  standing, 
standing  and  swaying  with  indecision, 
and  gazing  away  out  before  her, — so 
flushed  and  so  beautiful, — so  loath  and 


io  willing.  Poor  thing!  poor  thing!  as 
if  her  rising  in  itself  were  not  the  whole ! 

Mr.  Gabriel  stepped  across  the  boat, 
stooped  a  minute,  and  then  also  took 
an  oar.  How  perfect  he  was,  as  he 
stood  there  that  moment!  —  perfect  like 
a  statue,  I  mean,  —  so  slender,  so  clean- 
limbed, his  dark  face  pale  to  transparen- 
cy in  the  green  light  that  filtered  through 
the  draw !  and  then  a  ray  from  the  sunset 
came  creeping  over  the  edge  of  the  high 
fields  and  smote  his  eyes  sidelong  so  that 
they  glowed  like  jewels,  and  he  with 
his  oar  planted  firmly  hung  there  bend- 
ing far  back  with  it,  completely  fiill  of 
strength  and  grace. 

**  It  is  not  the  bateaux  in  the  rapids," 
said  he. 

*«What  are  you  about?"  asked  Dan, 
with  sudden  hoarseness.  ^  You  are  puUr 
ing  the  wrong  way ! " 

Mr.  Gabriel  laughed,  and  threw  down 
his  oar,  and  stepped  back  again ;  gave  his 
hand  to  Faith,  and  half  led,  half  lifted 
her,  over  the  side,  and  into  the  Speed, 
followed,  and  never  looked  behind  him. 
They  let  go  something  they  had  held, 
the  Speed  ^vX  her  nose  in  the  water  and 
sprinkled  us  with  spray,  plunged,  and 
dashed  off  like  an  arrow. 

It  was  like  him, — daring  and  insolent 
coolness!  Just  like  him!  Always  the 
soul  of  defiance !  Non«.but  one  so  reck- 
less and  impetuous  as  he  would  have 
dreamed  of  fiying  into  the  teeth  of  the 
tempest  in  that  shell  of  a  schooner.  But 
he  was  mad  with  love,  and  they  —  there 
was  n't  a  man  among  them  but  was  the 
worse  for  liquor. 

For  a  moment  Dan  took  it,  as  Mr.  Ga- 
briel had  expected  him  to  do,  as  a  joke, 
and  went  to  trim  the  boat  for  racing,  not 
meaning  they  should  reach  town  first 
But  I  — I  saw  it  alL 

"  Dan ! "  I  sung  out,  "  save  her !  She 's 
not  coming  back !  They  'U  make  for  the 
schooner  at  Black  Rocks !  Oh,  Dan,  he 's 
taken  her  off!" 

Now  one  whose  intelligence  has  never 
been  trained,  who  shells  his  five  wits  and 
gets  rid  of  the  pods  as  best  he  can,  may  n't 
be  so  quick  as  another,  but,  like  an  ani- 
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mal,  he  feels  long  before  he  sees;  and  a 
▼ague  sense  of  this  had  been  upon  Dan 
all  day.  Tet  now  be  stood  thunderstrock, 
and  the  thing  went  on  before  his  very 
eyes*  It  was  more  than  he  could  believe 
at  oncOf  —  and  perhaps  his  first  feeling 
was,  Why  should  he  hinder?  And  then 
the  flood  felL  No  thought  of  his  loss,^ 
though  loss  it  wa'n't, — only  of  his  friend, 
—  of  such  stunning  treachery,  that,  if  the 
sun  fell  hissing  into  the  sea  at  noon,  it 
would  have  mattered  less,  —  only  of  that 
loss  that  tore  his  heart  out  with  it. 

"  Gabriel ! "  he  shouted,  —  "  Gabriel  I " 
And  his  voice  was  heart-rending.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Gabriel  felt  it,  for  he  never  turn- 
ed nor  stirred. 

Then  I  don't  know  what  came  over 
Dan :  a  blind  rage  swelling  in  his  heart 
seemed  to  make  him  larger  in  every  limb ; 
he  towered  like  a  flame.  He  sprang  to 
the  tiller,  but,  as  he  did  so,  saw  with  one 
flash  of  his  eye  that  Mr.  Gabriel  bad  un- 
shipped the  rudder  and  thrown  it  away. 
He  seized  an  oar  to  steer  with  in  its  place ; 
he  saw  that  they,  in  their  ignorance  fast 
edging  on  the  flats,  would  shortly  be 
aground ;  more  fisherman  than  sailor,  he 
knew  a  thousand  tricks  of  boat-craft  that 
they  had  never  heard  of.  We  flew,  we 
flew  through  cloven  ridges,  we  became  a 
wind  ourselves,  and  while  I  tell  it  he  was 
beside  them,  hadfathered  himself  as  if  to 
leap  the  chasm  between  time  and  eter- 
nity, and  had  landed  among  them  in  the 
Speed.  The  wherry  careened  with  the 
shock  and  the  water  poured  into  her, 
and  she  flung  headlong  and  away  as  his 
foot  spumed  her.  Heaven  knows  why 
she  did  n't  upset,  for  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  scene  before  me  as  I  drifted  ofi* 
from  it  I  shut  the  eyes  in  my  soul  now, 
that  I  may  n't  see  that  horrid  scuffle 
twice.  Mr.  Gabriel,  he  rose,  he  turned. 
If  Dan  was  the  giant  beside  him,  he 
himself  was  so  well-knit,  so  supple,  so 
adroit,  that  his  power  was  like  the  blade 
in  the  hand.  Dan's  strength  was  lying 
round  loose,  but  Mr.  Gabriel's  was  train- 
ed, it  hid  like  springs  of  steel  between 
brain  and  wrist,  and  from  him  the  clap 
fell  with  the  bolt.     And  then,  besides, 


Dan  did  not  love  Faith,  and  he  did  love 
Gabriel  Any  one  could  see  how  it 
would  ga  I  screamed.  I  cried,  ^  Faith ! 
Faith ! "  And  some  natural  instinct  stir- 
red in  Faith's  heart,  for  she  clung  to  Mr. 
Grabriel's  arm  to  pull  him  ofi*  from  Dan. 
But  he  shook  her  away  like  r^n.  Then 
such  a  mortal  weakness  took  possession 
of  me  that  I  saw  everything  black,  and 
when  it  was  clean  gone,  I  looked,  and 
they  were  locked  in  each  other^s  arms, 
fierce,  fierce  and  fell,  a  death-grip.  They 
were  staggering  to  the  boat's  edge :  only 
this  I  saw,  that  Mr.  Gabriel  was  inside : 
suddenly  the  helmsman  interposed  with 
an  oar,  and  hrcke  their  grasps.  Mr.  Ga- 
briel reeled  away,  free,  for  a  second ;  then, 
the  passion,  the  fury,  the  hate  in  his  heart 
feeding  his  strength  as  youth  fed  the  locks 
of  Samson,  he  darted,  and  lifted  Dan  in 
his  two  arms  and  threw  him  like  a  stone 
into  the  water.  Stiffened  to  ice,  I  waited 
for  Dan  to  rise;  the  other  craft,  the 
Follow,  skimmed  between  us,  and  one 
man  managing  her  that  she  should  n't 
heel,  the  rest  drew  Dan  in, — it  's  not 
the  depth  of  two  foot  there,  —  tacked 
about,  and  after  a  minute  came  along-side, 
seized  our  painter,  and  dropped  him  gen- 
tly into  his  own  boat  Then  —  for  the 
Speed  had  got  afloat  again — the  thing 
stretched  her  two  sails  wing  and  wing, 
and  went  ploughing  up  a  great  fhrrow 
of  foam  before  her. 

I  sprang  to  Dan.  He  was  not  sense- 
less, but  in  a  kind  of  stupor :  his  head 
had  struck  the  fluke  of  a  half-sunk  an- 
chor and  it  had  stunned  him,  but  as  the 
wound  bled  he  recovered  slowly  and 
opened  his  eyes.  Ah,  what  misery  was 
in  them !  I  turned  to  the  fugitives.  They 
were  yet  in  sight,  Mr.  Gabriel  sitting  and 
seeming  to  adjure  Faith,  whose  skirts  he 
held ;  but  she  stood,  and  her  arms  were 
outstretched,  and,  pale  as  a  foam-wreath 
her  face,  and  piercing  as  a  night-wind 
her  voice,  I  heard  her  cry,  **  Oh,  Geor- 
gie  I  Georgie  I "  It  was  too  late  for  her 
to  cry  or  to  wring  her  hands  now.  She 
should  have  thought  of  that  before,  fiut 
Mr.  Gabriel  rose  and  drew  her  down,  and 
hid  her  face  in  his  arms  and  bent  over  it ; 
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and  80  thej  fled  up  the  bann  and  round 
the  long  line  of  sand,  and  out  into  the 
gloom  and  the  curdling  mists. 

I  bound  up  Dan's  head.  I  could  n't 
steer  with  an  oar, — that  was  out  of  the 
question, —  but,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
could  row  tolerably ;  so  I  got  down  the 
little  mast,  and  at  length  reached  the 
whanres.  The  town-lights  flickered  up 
in  the  daikness  and  flickered  back  from 
the  black  rushing  river,  and  then  out 
blazed  the  great  mills ;  and  as  I  felt  along, 
I  remembered  times  when  we  'd  put  in 
by  the  tender  sunset,  as  the  rose  faded 
out  of  the  water  and  the  orange  ebbed 
down  the  west,  and  one  hy  one  the  sweet 
evening-bells  chimed  forth,  so  clear  and 
high,  and  each  with  a  different  tone,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  stars  must  flock,  tink- 
ling, into  the  sky.  And  here  were  the 
bells  ringing  out  again,  ringing  out  of  the 
gray  and  the  gloom,  dull  and  brazen,  as 
if  they  rang  from  some  cavern  of  shad- 
ows, or  fit>m  the  mouth  of  hell, —  but  no, 
that  was  down-river !  Well,  I  made  my 
way,  and  the  men  on  the  landing  took 
up  Dan,  and  helped  him  in  and  got  him 
on  my  little  bed,  and  no  sooner  there 
than  the  heavy  sleep  with  which  he  had 
struggled  fell  on  him  like  lead. 

The  story  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
the  region  rang  with  it ;  nobody  had  any 
need  to  add  to  it,  or  to  make  it  out  a 
giiffin  or  a  dragon  that  had  gripped 
Faith  and  carried  her  off  in  his  talons. 
But  everybody  declared  that  those  boats 
could  be  no  ship's  yawls  at  all,  but  mutt 
belong  to  parties  from  up-river  camping 
out  on  the  beach,  and  that  a  parcel  of 
such  must  have  gone  sailing  with  some  of 
the  hands  of  a  sand-droger :  there  was 
one  in  the  stream  now,  that  had  got  off 
with  the  tide,  said  the  Jerdan  boys,  who  'd 
been  down  there  that  aflemoon,  though 
there  was  no  such  name  as  ^  Flyaway  "  on 
her  stem,  and  they  were  waiting  for  the 
master  of  her,  who  'd  gone  off  on  a  spree, 
—  a  dare-devil  fellow,  that  used  to  run  a 
smuggler  between  Bordeaux  and  Bristol, 
as  they  'd  heard  say:  and  all  agreed 
that  Mr.  Gabriel  could  never  have  had 
to  do  with  them  before  that  day,  or  he  'd 


have  known  what  a  place  a  sand-droger 
would  be  for  a  woman ;  and  everybody 
made  excuses  for  Gabriel,  and  everybody 
was  down  on  Faith.  So  there  things 
lay.  It  was  raw  and  chill  when  the  last 
neighbor  left  us,  the  sky  was  black  as  a 
cloak,  not  a  star  to  be  seen,  the  wind  had 
edged  back  to  the  east  again  and  came 
in  wet  and  wikl  from  the  sea  and  fringed 
with  its  thunder.  Oh,  poor  little  Faith, 
what  a  night !  what  a  night  for  her  I 

I  went  back  and  sat  down  by  Dan,  and 
tried  to  keep  his  head  cooL  Father  was 
up  walking  the  kitchen-floor  till  late,  but 
at  length  he  lay  down  across  the  foot  of 
mother's  bed,  as  if  expecting  to  be  called. 
The  lights  were  put  out,  there  was  no 
noise  in  the  town,  eyery  one  slept, — ev- 
ery one,  except  they  watched  like  me,  on 
that  terrible  night  No  noise  in  the  town, 
did  I  say  ?  Ah,  but  there  was !  It  came 
creeping  round  the  cmners,  it  poured 
rushing  up  the  street,  it  rose  from  every* 
where, — a  voice,  a  voice  of  woe,  the  heavy 
booming  rote  of  the  sea.  I  looked  out, 
but  it  was  pitch-dark,  light  had  forsak- 
en the  world,  we  were  beleaguered  by 
blackness.  It  grew  colder,  as  if  one  felt 
a  fog  fall,  and  the  wind,  mounting  slowly, 
now  blew  a  gale.  It  eddied  in  clouds  of 
dead  and  whirling  leaves,  and  sent  big 
torn  branches  flying  aloft;  it  took  the 
house  by  the  four  eorn|p  and  thock  it  to 
loosening  the  rafVers,  and  I  felt  the  chair 
rock  under  me;  it  rumbled  down  the 
chimney  as  if  it  would  tear  the  life  out 
of  us.  And  with  every  fresh  gust  of  the 
gale  the  rain  slapped  against  the  waU, 
the  rain  that  fell  in  rivers,  and  went  be- 
fore the  wind  in  sheets,— and  sheltered  as 
I  was,  the  torrents  seemed  to  pour  over 
me  like  cataracts,  and  every  drop  pierced 
me  like  a  needle,  and  I  put  my  fingers 
in  my  ears  to  shut  out  the  howl  of  the 
wind  and  the  waves.  I  could  n't  keep 
my  thoughts  away  from  Faith.  Oh,  poor 
girl,  this  was  n't  what  she  'd  expected  ! 
As  plainly  as  if  I  were  aboard-ship  I  felt 
the  scene,  the  hun*ying  feet,  the  slippery 
deck,  the  hoarse  cries,  the  creaking  cord- 
age, the  heaving  and  plunging  and  strain- 
ing, and  the  wide  wild  night  And  I  was 
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beating  off*  those  dreadful  lines  with  them, 
two  dreadful  lines  of  white  froth  through 
the  blackness,  two  lines  where  the  horns 
of  breakers  guard  the  harbor, — all  night 
long  beating  off  the  lee  with  them,  m^r 
life  in  my  teeth,  and  chill,  blank,  shirer- 
ing  horror  before  me.  My  whole  soul, 
my  whole  being,  was  fixed  in  that  one 
spot,  that  little  vessel  driving  on  the 
rocks :  it  seemed  as  if  a  madness  took 
possession  of  me,  I  reeled  as  I  walked, 
I  forefelt  the  shivering  shock,  I  waited 
till  she  should  strike.  And  then  I  thought 
I  heard  cries,  and  I  ran  out  in  the  storm, 
and  down  upon  the  causeway,  but  noth- 
ing met  me  but  the  hollow  night  and  the 
roaring  sea  and  the  wind.  I  came  back, 
and  hurried  up  and  down  and  wrung  my 
hands  in  an  agony.  Pictures  of  summer 
nights  flashed  upon  me  and  faded, — 
where  out  of  deep-blue  vaults  the  stars 
hung  lite  lamps,  great  and  golden, — 
or  where  sofl  films  just  hazing  heaven 
caught  the  rays,  till  all  above  gleamed 
like  gauze  faintly  powdered  and  span- 
gled with  silver,  —  or  heavy  with  heat, 
slipping  over  silent  waters,  through  scent- 
ed airs,  under  purple  skies.  And  then 
storms  rolled  in  and  rose  fieforo  my  eyes, 
distinct  for  a  moment,  and  breaking,  — 
such  as  I  'd  seen  them  from  the  Shoals 
in  broad  daylight,  when  tempestuous  col- 
umns scooped  liemselves  up  from  the 
green  gulfs  and  shattered  in  foam  on  the 
shuddering  rock, —  ah  I  but  that  was  day, 
and  this  was  midnight  and  murk ! — storms 
as  I  'd  heard  tell  of  them  off  Cape  Race, 
when  great  steamers  went  down  with  bat 
one  cry,  and  the  waters  crowded  them 
out  of  sight, — storms  where,  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  waves  that  far  and  wide 
wasted  white  around,  a  single  one  came 
ploughing  on  straight  to  the  mark,  gather- 
ing its  grinding  masses  mast-high,  poising, 
plunging,  and  swamping  and  crashing 
them  into  bottomless  pits  of  destruction, 
—  storms  where  waves  toss  and  breakers 
gore,  where,  hanging  on  crests  that  slip 
from  under,  reefs  impale  the  hull,  and 
drowning  wretches  cling  to  the  crags 
with  stiffening  hands,  and  the  sleet  ices 
them,  and  the  spray,  and  the  sea  lashes 


and  beats  them  with  great  strokes  and 
sucks  them  down  to  death:  and  right 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  there  burst  a  gun, — 
one,  another,  and  no  more.  ^  Oh,  Faith ! 
Faith!"  I  cried  again,  and  I  ran  and 
hid  my  head  in  the  bed. 

How  long  did  1  stay  so  ?  An  hour, 
or  maybe  two.  Dan  was  still  dead  with 
sleep,  but  mother  had  no  more  closed  an 
eye  than  I.  There  was  no  rain  now, 
the  wind  had  fallen,  the  dark  had  lifted ; 
I  looked  out  once  more,  and  could  just 
see  dimly  the  great  waters  swinging  in 
the  river  from  bank  to  bank.  I  drew  the 
bucket  fresh,  and  bound  the  cloths  cold 
on  Dan's  head  again.  I  had  n't  a  thought 
in  my  head,  and  I  fell  to  counting  the 
meshes  in  the  net  that  hung  from  the 
wall,  but  in  my  ears  there  was  the  ever- 
lasting rustle  of  the  sea  and  shore.  It  grew 
clearer, — it  got  to  being  a  universal  gray ; 
there  'd  been  no  sunrise,  but  it  was  day. 
Dan  stirred, —  he  turned  over  heavily; 
then  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  looked 
about  him. 

"  I  *ve  had  such  a  fright  I "  he  said. 
"  Georgie  !  is  that  you  ?  ** 

With  that  it  swept  over  him  afresh, 
and  he  fell  back.  In  a  moment  or  two 
he  tried  to  rise,  but  he  was  weak  as  a 
child.  He  contrived  to  keep  on  his  el- 
bow a  moment,  though,  and  to  give  a  look 
out  of  the  window. 

"  It  came  on  to  blow,  did  n't  it  ?  "  he 
asked  ;  but  there  he  sank  down  again. 

"  I  can't  stay  so ! "  he  murmured  soon. 
"I  can't  stay  so!  Here,  —  I  must  tell 
you.  GJeorgie,  get  out  the  spy-glass,  and 
go  up  on  the  roof  and  look  over.  I  've 
had  a  dream,  I  tell  you!  I  've  had  a 
dream.  Not  that  either,  —  but  it 's  just 
stamped  on  me !  It  was  like  a  storm,  — 
and  I  dreamed  that  that  schooner  —  the 
Flyaway  —  had  parted.  And  the  half 
of  her  's  crashed  down  just  as  she  broke, 
and  Faith  and  that  man  are  high  up  on 
the  bows  in  the  middle  of  the  South 
Breaker !  Make  haste,  Georgie  I  Christ ! 
make  haste ! " 

I  flew  to  the  drawers  and  opened  them, 
and  began  to  put  the  spy-glass  together 
Suddenly  he  cried  out  again,  — 
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"  Oh,  here  's  where  the  fault  was  I 
What  right  had  I  ever  to  marry  the 
child,  not  loying  her  ?  I  bound  her  I  I 
crushed  her  1  I  stifled  her  1  If  she  lives, 
it  is  my  sin ;  if  she  dies,  I  murder  her ! " 

He  hid  his  face,  as  he  spoke,  so  that 
his  voice  came  thick,  and  great  choking 
groans  rent  their  way  up  from  his  heart 

All  at  once,  as  I  looked  up,  there  stood 
mother,  in  her  long  white  gown,  beside 
•  the  bed,  and  bending  over  and  taking 
Dan's  hot  head  in  her  two  hands. 

^  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds  1 "  she 
whispered. 

It  always  did  seem  to  me  as  if  mother 
had  the  imposition  of  hands,  —  perhaps 
every  one  feels  just  so  about  their  moth- 
er, —  but  only  her  touch  always  lightens 
an  ache  for  me,  whether  it 's  in* the  heart 
or  the  head. 

^  Oh,  Aunt  Rhody,"  said  Dan,  looking 
up  in  her  face  with  his  distracted  %y^ 
•*  can't  you  help  me  ?  " 

"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help,"  said  mother. 

"« There 's  no  help,  there  I "  called  Dan. 
^  There  's  no  God  there !  He  would  n't 
have  let  a  little  child  run  into  her  damna- 
tion!" 

**  Hush,  hush,  Dan ! "  murmured  mother. 
^  Paith  never  can  have  been  at  sea  in  such 
a  night  as  this,  and  not  have  felt  God's 
hand  snatching  her  out  of  sin.  If  she  lives, 
she  's  a  changed  woman ;  and  if  she  dies, 
her  soul  is  whitened  and  fit  to  walk  with 
saints.    Through  much  tribulation." 

**Tcs,  yes,"  muttered  father,  in  the 
room  beyond,  spitting  on  his  hands,  as 
if  he  were  going  to  take  hold  of  the  truth 
by  the  handle, — "  it 's  best  to  clean  up  a 
thing  with  the  first  spot,  and  not  wait  for 
it  to  get  all  rusty  with  crime." 

"And  he!"  said  Dan, — "and  he, — 
that  man,  —  Gabriel ! " 

"  Between  the  saddle  and  the  ground 
If  mercy  's  asked,  mercy  's  found,'* 

said  I. 

"  Are  you  there  yet,  Georgie  ?  "  he 
cried,  turning  to  me.  "  Here  I  I  11  go 
myself  I "  But  he  only  stumbled  and  fell 
on  the  bed  again. 

"  In  all  the  terror  and  the  tempest  of 


these  long  hours,  —  for  there  's  been  a 
fearful  storm,  though  you  have  n*t  felt 
it,"  said  mother,  —  "  in  all  that,  Mr.  Ga- 
briel can't  have  slept.  But  at  first  it 
must  have  been  that  great  dread  appalls 
ed  him,  and  he  may  have  been  beset 
with  sorrow.  He  'd  brought  her  to  this. 
But  at  last,  for  he  's  no  coward,  he  has 
looked  death  in  the  face  and  not  flinch- 
ed ;  and  the  danger,  and  the  grandeur 
there  is  in  despair,  have  lifted  his  spirit 
to  great  heights,  —  heights  found  now  in 
an  hour,  but  which  in  a  whole  life  long 
he  never  would  have  gained,  —  heights 
from  which  he  has  seen  the  light  of  God's 
face  and  been  transfigured  in  it, — heights 
where  the  soul  dilates  to  a  stature  it  can 
never  lose.  Oh,  Dan,  there  's  a  moment, 
a  moment  when  the  dross  strikes  oflT, 
and  the  impurities,  and  the  grain  sets, 
and  there  comes  out  the  great  white  dia- 
mond. For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through 
faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the 
gift  of  God,— of  Him  that  maketh  the  sev- 
en stars  and  Orion,  and  tumeth  the  shad- 
ow of  death  into  the  morning.  Oh,  I  toUl 
believe  that  Mr.  Gabriel  had  n't  any  need 
to  grope  as  we  do,  but  that  suddenly  he 
saw  the  Heavenly  Arm  and  clung  to  it, 
and  the  grasp  closed  round  him,  and 
death  and  hell  can  have  no  power  over 
him  now.  Dan,  poor  boy,  is  it  better  to 
lie  in  the  earth  with  the  ore  than  to  be 
forged  in  the  furnace  and  beaten  to  a 
blade  fit  for  the  hands  of  archangels  ?  " 

And  mother  stopped,  trembling  like  a 
leaf. 

I  'd  been  wiping  and  screwing  the  glass, 
and  I  'd  waited  a  breath,  for  mother  al- 
ways talked  so  like  a  preacher ;  but  when 
she  'd  finished,  after  a  second  or  two  Dan 
looked  up,  and  said,  as  if  he  'd  just  come 
in,— 

"Aunt  Rhodyl  how  come  you  out  of 
bed?" 

And  then  mother,  she  got  upon  the  bed, 
and  she  took  Dan's  head  on  her  breast 
and  fell  to  stroking  his  brows,  laying  her 
cool  palms  on  his  temples  and  on  his  eye- 
lids, as  once  I  'd  have  given  my  ears  to 
do,  —  and  I  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

Oh,  I  hated  to  go  up  those  stairs,  to 
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mount  that  ladder,  to  open  the  Seattle  1 
And  once  there,  I  waited  and  waited 
before  I  dared  to  look.  The  night  had 
unnerved  me.  At  length  I  fixed  the 
glass.  I  swept  the  broad  swollen  stream, 
to  the  yellowing  woods,  and  over  the 
meadows,  where  a  pale  transient  beam 
crept  under  and  pried  up  the  hay-cocks, 
— the  smoke  that  began  to  curl  from  the 
chinmeys  and  fall  as  soon,  —  the  mists 
blowing  off  fh>m  Indian  Hill,  but  brood- 
ing blue  and  dense  down  the  turnpike, 
and  burying  the  red  spark  of  the  moon, 
that  smothered  like  a  half-dead  coal  in 
her  ashes, — anywhere,  anywhere  but  that 
spot  1  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  I 
could  n't  level  the  glass  there,  —  my  arm 
would  fall,  my  eye  haze.  Finally  I 
brought  it  round  nearer  and  tried  again. 
Everywhere,  as  far  as  your  eye  could 
reach,  the  sea  was  yeasty  and  white  with 
froth,  and  great  streaks  of  it  were  setting 
up  the  inky  river,  and  against  it  there 
were  the  twin  light-houses  quivering  their 
little  yellow  rays  as  if  to  mock  the  dawn, 
and  far  out  on  the  edge  of  day  the  great 
light  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  blinked  and 
blinked,  crimson  and  gold,  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  lost  at  last.  It  was  no  use, 
I  did  n't  dare  point  it,  my  hand  trembled 
so  I  could  see  nothing  plain,  when  sud- 
denly an  engine  went  thundering  over 
the  bridge  and  startled  me  into  stillness. 
The  tube  slung  in  my  hold  and  steadied 

against  the  chimney,  and  there What 

was  it  in  the  field  ?  what  ghastly  picture  ? 

The  glass  crashed  from  my  hand,  and 
I  staggered  shrieking  down  the  ladder. 

The  sound  was  n't  well  through  my 
lips,  when  the  door  slanmied,  and  Dan 
had  darted  out  of  the  house  and  to  the 
shore.  I  after  him.  There  was  a  knot 
sitting  and  standing  round  there  in  the 
gray,  shivering,  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  their  pipes  set  in  their  teeth ; 
but  the  gloom  was  on  them  as  well,  and 
the  pipes  went  out  between  the  pufis. 

"  Where  's  Dennis's  boat  ?  "  Dan  de- 
manded, as  he  strode. 

"  The  six-oar  's  all  the  one  not " 

**  The  six-oar  I  want  Who  goes  with 
me?" 


There  was  n't  a  soul  in  Uie  ward  but 
would  have  followed  Dan's  lead  to  the 
end  of  the  world  and  jumped  off;  and  be- 
fore I  could  tell  their  names  there  were 
three  men  on  the  thwarts,  six  oars  in  the 
air,  Dan  stood  in  the  bows,  a  word  from 
him,  and  they  shot  away. 

I  watched  while  I  could  see,  and  then 
in  and  up  to  the  attic,  forgetting  to  put 
mother  in  her  bed,  foi^getting  all  things 
but  the  one.  And  there  lay  the  glass  brok- 
en. I  sat  awhile  with  the  pieces  in  my 
hand,  as  if  I  'd  lost  a  kingdom ;  then  down, 
and  mechanically  put  things  to  rights,  and 
made  mother  comfortable,  —  and  she  's 
never  stood  on  her  feet  from  that  day  to 
this.  At  last  I  seated  myself  before  the 
fire,  and  stared  into  it  to  blinding. 

"Won't  some  one  lend  you  a  glass, 
Georgie  ?  **  |aid  mother. 

"  Of  coarse  they  will  I "  I  cried,  —  for, 
you  see,  I  had  n't  a  wit  of  my  own, — and 
I  ran  out 

There  's  a  glass  behind  every  door  in 
the  street,  you  should  know,  and  there  's 
no  day  in  the  year  that  you  '11  go  by  and 
not  see  one  stretching  from  some  roof 
where  the  heart  of  the  house  is  out  on 
the  sea.  Oh,  sometimes  I  think  all  the 
romance  of  the  town  b  clustered  down 
here  on  the  Flats  and  written  in  pale 
cheeks  and  starting  eyes.  But  what  's 
the  use  ?  Af\er  one  winter,  one,  I  gave 
mine  away,  and  never  got  another.  It  'a 
just  an  emblem  of  despair.  Look,  and 
look  again,  and  look  till  your  soul  anks, 
and  the  thing  you  want  never  crosses  it ; 
but  you  're  down  in  the  kitchen  stirring 
a  porridge,  or  you  're  off  at  a  neighbor's 
asking  the  news,  and  somebody  shoots  at 
you  round  the  comer,  and  there,  black 
and  dirty  and  dearer  than  gold,  she  lies 
between  the  piers. 

All  the  world  was  up  on  their  house- 
tops spying,  that  morning,  but  there  was 
nobody  would  keep  their  glass  while  I  had 
none ;  so  I  went  back  armed,  and  part  of 
it  all  I  saw,  and  part  of  it  father  told  me. 

I  waited  till  I  thought  they  were  'most 
across,  and  then  I  rubbed  the  lens.  At 
first  I  saw  nothing,  and  I  began  to  quake 
with  a  greater  fear  than  any  that  had 
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yet  taken  root  in  me.  Bat  "with  the 
next  moment  there  they  were,  palling 
close  ap.  I  shut  my  eyes  for  a  flash  with 
some  kind  of  a  prayer  that  was  most  like 
an  imprecation,  and  when  I  looked  again 
they  had  dashed  over  and  dashed  over, 
taking  the  rise  of  the  long  roll,  and  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  South  Breaker.  O 
God  I  that  terrible  South  Breaker  1  The 
oars  bent  lithe  as  willow-switches,  a  mo- 
ment they  skimmed  on  the  caps,  a  mo* 
ment  were  hid  in  the  snow  of  the  spray. 
Dan,  red-shirted,  still  stood  there,  his 
whole  soul  on  the  aim  before  him,  like 
that  of  some  leaper  flying  through  the 
air ;  he  swayed  to  the  stroke,  he  bowed, 
he  rose,  perfectly  balanced,  and  flexile 
as  the  wave.  The  boat  behaved  beneath 
their  hands  like  a  live  creature :  she  bound- 
ed  so  that  you  almost  saw  the  light  under 
her ;  her  whole  stem  lifted  itself  slowly 
out  of  the  water,  caught  the  back  of  a 
roller  and  rode  over  upon  the  next ;  the 
▼ery  things  that  came  rushing  in  with 
their  white  rage  to  devour  her  bent  their 
necks  and  bore  her  up  like  a  bubble. 
Constantly  she  drew  nearer  that  dark 
and  shattered  heap  up  to  which  the  fierce 
surf  raced,  and  over  which  it  leaped.  And 
there  all  the  time,  all  the  time,  they  had 
been  clinging,  far  out  on  the  bowsprit, 
those  two  figures,  her  arms  close-knit 
about  him,  he  clasping  her  with  one,  the 
other  twisted  in  the  hawser,  whose  harsh 
thrilling  must  have  filled  their  ears  like 
an  organ-note  as  it  swung  them  to  and 
fi-o,  —  clinging  to  life,  —  clinging  to  each 
other  more  than  to  life.  The  wreck 
scarcely  heaved  with  the  stoutest  blow 
of  the  tremendous  surge ;  here  and  there, 
only,  a  plank  shivered  off  and  was  bowl- 
ed on  and  thrown  high  upon  the  beach 
beside  fragments  of  beams  bn^en  and 
braised  to  a  powder ;  it  seemed  to  be  as 
firmly  planted  there  as  the  breaker  it- 
self Great  feathers  of  foam  flew  across 
it,  great  waves  shook  themselves  thin 
around  it  and  veiled  it  in  shrouds,  and 
with  their  every  breath  the  smothering 
sheets  dashed  over  them, — the  two.  And 
constantly  the  boat  drew  nearer,  as  I  said ; 
they  were  ahuost  within  hail ;  Dan  saw  her 


hair  streaming  on  the  wind ;  he  waited 
only  for  the  long  wave.  On  it  came,  that 
long  wave,  —  oh!  I  can  see  it  now!  — 
plunging  and  rearing  and  sweUing,  a  mon- 
strous billow,  sweeping  and  swooping  and 
rocking  in.  Its  hollows  gaped  with  slip- 
pery darkness,  it  towered  and  sent  the 
scuds  before  its  trembling  crest,  breaking 
with  a  mighty  rainbow  as  the  sun  burst 
forth,  it  fell  in  a  white  blindness  every- 
where, rushed  seething  up  the  sand,— and 
the  bowsprit  was  bare ! 

When  father  came  home,  the  rack  had 
driven  down  the  harbor  and  left  clear 
sky ;  it  was  near  nightfall ;  they  'd  been 
searching  the  shore  all  day,  —  to  no  pur- 
pose. But  that  rainbow,— I  always  took 
it  for  a  sign.  Father  was  worn  out,  yet  he 
sat  in  the  chimney-side,  cutting  off  great 
quids  and  chewing  and  thinking  and  sigh«> 
ing.  At  last  he  went  and  wound  up  the 
clock,  —  it  was  the  stroke  of  twelve, — 
and  then  he  turned  to  me  and  said, — 

**Dan  sent  yoa  this,  Georgie.  He 
hailed  a  pilot -boat,  and  's  gone  to  the 
Cape  to  join  the  fall  fleet  to  the  fisheries  ^ 
and  he  sent  you  this." 

It  was  just  a  great  hand-grip  to  make 
your  naib  purple,  but  there  was  heartfs- 
blood  in  it    See,  there 's  the  mark  to-day. 

So  there  was  Dan  off  in  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur.  'T  was  the  best  place  for  hink 
And  I  went  about  my  work  once  more. 
There  was  a  great  gap  in  my  life,  but  I 
tried  not  to  look  at  it  I  durst  n't  think 
of  Dan,  and  I  would  n't  think  of  them, 
—  the  two.  Always  in  such  times  it 's  as 
if  a  breath  had  come  and  blown  across 
the  pool  and  you  could  see  down  its  dark 
depths'  and  into  the  very  bottom,  bnt 
time  scums  it  all  over  again.  And  I  tell 
you  it 's  best  to  look  trouble  in  the  face : 
if  you  don't,  you'll  have  more  of  it  So 
I  got  a  lot  of  shoes  to  bind,  and  what 
part  of  my  spare  time  I  wa'n't  at  my 
books  the  needle  flew.  But  I  turned  no 
more  to  the  past  than  I  could  help,  and 
the  futare  trembled  too  much  to*be  seen. 

Well,  the  two  months  dragged  away, 
it  got  to  be  Thanksgiving-week,  and  at 
length  the  fleet  was  due.  I  mind  me  I 
made  a  great  baking  that  week;  and  I 
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pnt  brandj  into  the  mince  for  once,  in- 
stead of  vinegar  and  dried-apple  juice, — 
and  there  were  the  fowls  staffed  and  tnias- 
ed  on  the  shelf,  —  and  the  pnmpkin-ples 
like  slices  of  split  gold,  —  and  the  cran- 
berry-tarts, plats  of  crimson  and  puffs  of 
snow,  —  and  I  was  brewing  in  my  mind 
a  right-royal  red  Indian-pudding  to  come 
out  of  the  oven  smoking  hot  and  be  sou»- 
ed  with  thick  clots  of  yellow  cream,  -^ 
when  one  of  the  boys  ran  in  and  told  us 
the  fleet  'd  got  back,  but  no  Dan  with  it, 
—  he  'd  changed  over  to  a  fore-and-after, 
and  would  n't  be  home  at  all,  but  was  to 
stay  down  in  the  Georges  all  winter,  and 
he  'd  sent  us  word.  Well,  the  baking 
went  to  the  dogs,  or  the  Thanksgiving 
beggars,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

Then  days  went  by,  as  days  will,  and 
it  was  well  into  the  New  Year.  I  used 
to  sit  there  at  the  window,  reading, — 
but  the  lines  would  run  together,  and  I  'd 
forget  what 't  was  all  about,  and  gather 
no  sense,  and  the  image  of  the  little  fore- 
and-afler,  the  **  Feather,"  raked  in  be- 
tween the  leaves,  and  at  last  I  had  to 
put  all  that  aside ;  and  then  I  sat  stitch- 
ing, stitching,  but  got  into  a  sad  habit  of 
looking  up  and  looking  out  each  time  I 
drew  the  thread.  I  felt  it  was  a  shame 
of  me  to  be  so  glum,  and  mother  missed 
my  voice ;  but  I  could  no  more  talk  than 
I  could  have  given  conundrums  to  King 

Solomon,  and  as  for  singing Oh,  I 

used  to  long  so  for  just  a  word  from  Dan  I 

We  'd  had  dry  fine  weeks  all  along, 
and  father  said  he  'd  known  we  should 
have  just  such  a  season,  because  the 
goose's  breast-bone  was  so  white ;  but  St. 
Valentine's  day  the  weather  broke,  broke 
in  a  chain  of  storms  that  the  September 
gale  was  a  whisper  to.  Ah,  it  was  a 
dreadful  winter,  that!  Tou  've  surely 
heard  of  it  It  made  forty  widows  in 
our  town.  Of  the  dead  that  were  found 
on  Prince  Edward's  Island's  shores  there 
were  four  corpses  in  the  next  house  yon- 
der, and  two  in  the  one  behind.  And 
what  waiting  and  watching  and  cruel 
pangs  of  suspense  for  them  that  could  n't 
have  even  the  peace  of  certainty  I  And 
I  was  one  of  those. 


The  days  crept  on,  I  say,  and  got 
bright  again ;  no  June  days  ever  stretch- 
ed themselves  to  half  such  length ;  there 
was  perfect  stillness  in  the  house,  —  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  counted  every  tick  of 
the  clock.  In  the  evenings  the  neighbors 
used  to  drop  in  and  sit  mumbling  over 
their  fearful  memories  till  the  flesh  crawl- 
ed on  my  bones.  Father,  then,  he  want- 
ed cheer,  and  he  'd  get  me  to  singing 
"  Caller  Herrin'."  Once,  I  'd  sung  the 
first  part,  but  as  I  reached  the  lines, — 

"  When  ye  were  sleepin*  on  your  pillows. 
Dreamt  ye  aught  o*  our  pair  fellows 
Darklin*  as  they  face  the  billows, 
A'  to  fill  our  woven  willoirs,"  — 

as  I  reached  those  lineit,  my  voice  trem- 
bled BO  '^to  shake  the  tears  out  of  my 
eyes,  and  Jim  Jerdan  took  it  up  himself 
and  sung  it  through  for  me  to  words  of 
his  own  invention.  He  was  always  a 
kindly  fellow,  and  he  knew  a  little  how 
the  land  lay  between  me  and  Dan. 

"  When  I  was  down  in  the  GJeorges,* 
said  Jim  Jerdan  — 

"  You  ?  When  was  you  down  there  ?  * 
asked  father. 

"  Well,  —  once  I  was.  There  's  worse 
places." 

**  Can't  tell  me  nothing  about  the 
Georges,"  s»d  father.  « 'T  a'n't  the 
rivers  of  Damascus  exactly,  but  't  a'n't 
the  Marlstrom  neither." 

"  Ever  ben  there,  Cap'n  ?" 

"  A  few.  Spent  more  nights  under 
cover  roundabouts  than  Greorgie  11  have 
white  hairs  in  her  head,  —  for  all  she  's 
washing  the  color  out  of  her  eyes  now. " 

Tou  see,  father  knew  I  set  by- my  hair, 
»-  for  in  4hose  days  I  rolled  it  thick  as  a 
cable,  almost  as  long,  black  as  that  cat's 
back,  —  and  he  thought  he  'd  touch  me 
up  a  little. 

"  Wash  the  red  from  her  cheek  and 
the  light  from  her  look,  and  she  11  still 
have  the  queen's  own  tread,"  said  Jim. 

"  If  Loisy  Currier  'd  heem  that,  you  'd 
wish  your  cake  was  dough,"  says  father. 

"  I  'U  resk  it,"  says  Jim.  **  Loisy  knows 
who 's  second  choice,  as  well  as  if  you  told 
her." 

*^  But  what  about  the  Georges,  Jim  ?  * 
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I  aaked ;  for  though  I  hated  to  hear,  I 
coald  listen  to  nothing  else. 

*^  Creoles  ?  Ob,  not  much.  Jast  like 
any  other  place." 

•*  Bat  what  do  you  do  down  there  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  Why,  we  fish,  —  in  the  pleas- 
ant weather." 

**  And  when  it  *t  not  pleasant  ?  " 

**  Oh,  then  we  make  things  taat,  hoist 
foresi,  clap  the  hellam  into  the  lee  beck- 
et,  and  go  below  and  amuse  ourseWes." 

"  How  ?  "  I  asked,  as  if  I  had  n*t  heard 
it  all  a  hundred  times. 

**  One  way  'n'  another.  Pipes,  and 
mugs,  and  poker,  if  it  a'n't  too  rough ; 
and  if  it  is,  we  just  bunk  and  snooze  till 
it  gets  smooth." 

"  Why,  Jim,  —  how  do  you  know  when 
that  is?" 

•*  Well,  you  can  jedge,  —  T  the  pipe 
falls  out  of  your  pocket  and  don't  light 
on  the  ceiling." 

"And  who  '•  on  deck?" 

"  There  's  no  one  on  deck.  There  's 
no  danger,  no  trouble,  no  nothing.  Can't 
driTe  ashore,  if  you  was  to  try :  hundred 
miles  off,  in  the  first  place.  Hatches  are 
dosed,  she  's  light  as  a  cork,  rolls  over 
and  oTer  just  like  any  other  log  in  the 
water,  and  there  can't  a  drop  get  into 
her,  if  she  turns  bottom-side  up." 

"  But  she  never  can  right  herself! " 

"Can't  she?  You  just  try  her.  Why, 
I  've  known  'em  to  keel  over  and  rake 
bottom  and  bring  up  the  weed  on  the 
topmast  I  tell  you  nowl  there  was 
one  time  we  knowed  she  'd  turned  a 
Somerset,  pretty  welL  Why  ?  Because, 
when  it  cleared  and  we  come  up,  there 
was  her  two  masts  broke  short  off! " 

And  Jim  went  home  Uiinking  he  'd 
given  me  a  night's  sleep.  But  it  was 
cold  comfort ;  the  Georges  seemed  to  me 
a  worse  place  than  the  Hellgate.  And 
mother  she  kept  murmuring, — "He  lay- 
eth  the  beams  of  His  chambers  in  the  wi^ 
ters,  His  pavilion  round  about  Him  is  dark 
waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies.** 
And  I  knew  by  that  she  thought  it  pret- 
ty bad. 

So  the  days  went  in  cloud  and  wind. 
The  owners  of  the  Feather  'd  been  look- 


ing for  her  a  month  and  more,  and  there 
were  strange  kind  of  rumors  afloat ;  and 
nobody  mentioned  Dan's  name,  unless 
they  tripped.  I  went  glowering  like  a 
wild  thing.  I  knew  I  'd  never  see  Dan 
now  nor  hear  his  voice  again,  but  I  hated 
the  Lord  that  had  done  it,  and  I  made 
my  heart  like  the  nether  milbtone.  I 
used  to  try  and  get  out  <£  folks's  sight ; 
and  roaming  about  the  back-streets  one 
day,  as  the  snow  went  off,  I  stumbled  on 
Miss  Catharine.  "  Old  Mks  Catharine  " 
everybody  called  her,  though  she  was 
but  a  pauper,  and  had  black  blood  in  her 
veins.  Eighty  years  had  withered  her, — 
a  little  woman  at  best,  and  now  bent  so 
that  her  head  and  shoulders  hung  for- 
ward and  she  could  n't  lift  them,  and  she 
never  saw  the  sky.  Her  face  to  the 
ground  as  no  beast's  face  is  turned  even, 
she  walked  with  a  cane,  and  fixing  it  ev- 
ery few  steps  she  would  throw  herself 
back,  and  so  get  a  glimpse  of  her  way 
and  go  on.  I  looked  after  her,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  weeks  my  heart  ached 
for  somebody  bende  myself.  The  next 
day  mother  sent  me  with  a  dish  to  Miss 
Catharine's  room,  and  I  went  in  and  sat 
down.  I  did  n't  like  her  at  first ;  she  'd 
got  a  way  of  looking  ndelong  that  gave 
her  an  evil  air ;  but  soon  she  tilted  her- 
self backward,  and  I  saw  her  face,  — •  ioch 
a  happy  one  I 

"  What 's  the  matter  of  ye,  honey  ?  *" 
said  she.    "  D'  ye  read  your  Bible  ?  " 

Read  my  Bible  I 

"  Is  that  what  makes  you  happy.  Miss 
Catharine  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  can't  read  much  myself,  I 
don't  know  the  letters,"  says  she ;  "  but  I 
've  got  the  blessed  promises  in  my  heart" 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  read  to  you  ?  * 

"  No,  not  to-day.  Next  time  you  come, 
maybe." 

&>  I  sat  awhile  and  listened  to  her  lit- 
tle humming  voice,  and  we  fell  to  talking 
about  mother^!  ailments,  and  she  said  how 
fine  it  would  be,  if  we  could  only  afford 
to  take  mother  to  Bethesda. 

"  There  's  no  angel  there  now,"  said  L 

"I  know  it,  dear, — but  then  there 
might  be,  you  know.    At  any  rate,  there 
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%  always  the  liying  waters  running  to 
make  us  whole :  I  oflen  think  of  that.** 

"  And  what  else  do  yon  think  of,  Miss 
Catharine  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  "  said  ^e.  "  Oh,  I  ha'n't  got  no 
husband  nor  no  child  to  think  about  and 
hope  for,  and  so  I  think  of  myself,  and 
what  I  should  like,  honey.  And  some- 
times I  remember  them  varses,  ^- here  I 
you  read  'em  now,  — Luke  ziiL  11." 

So  I  read :  — 

^  And,  behold,  there  wais  a  woman 
which  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen 
years,  and  was  bowed  together,  and  could 
in  no  wise  lift  up  hersel£  And  when  Je- 
sus saw  her,  he  called  her  to  him,  and 
said  unto  her,  *  Woman,  thou  art  loosed 
from  thine  infirmity.'  And  he  laid  his 
hands  on  her :  and  immediately  she  was 
made  straight,  and  glorified  God." 

<*  Ay,  honey,  I  see  that  all  as  if  it  was 
me.  And  I  think,  as  I  'm  setting  here, 
What  if  the  latch  should  lift,  and  the  gra- 
cious stranger  should  come  in.  His  gown 
a-sweepin'  behind  Him  and  a-sweet'nin' 
the  air,  and  He  should  look  down  on  me 
with  His  heavenly  eyes,  and  He  should 
smile,  and  lay  His  hands  on  my  head, 
warm? — and  I  say  to  myself,  *Lord,  I 
am  not  worthy,' -^  and  He  says,  *Mias 
Catharine,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  in- 
firmity 1 '  And  the  latch  lifts,  as  I  think, 
and  I  wait, — but  it 's  not  Him." 

Well,  when  I  went  out  of  that  place  I 
was  n't  the  same  girl  that  had  gone  in. 
My  will  gave  way ;  I  came  home  and  took 
up  my  burden  and  was  in  peace.  Still 
I  could*n*t  help  my  thoughts,  —  and  they 
ran  perpetually  to  the  sea.  I  had  n't 
need  to  go  up  on  the  house-tops,  for  I 
did  n't  shut  my  eyes  but  there  it  stretch- 
ed before  me.  I  stirred  about  the  rooms 
and  tried  to  make  them  glad  once  more ; 
but  I  was  thin  and  blanched  as  if  I  'd 
been  rising  from  a  fever.  Father  said  it 
was  the  salt  air  I  wanted ;  and  one  day 
he  was  going  out  for  frost-fish,  and  he 
took  me  with  him,  and  left  me  and  my 
basket  on  the  sands  while  he  was  away. 
It  was  this  side  of  the  South  Breaker 


that  he  put  me  out,  but  I  walked  there  ; 
and  where  the  surf  was  breaking  in  the 
light,  I  went  and  sat  down  and  looked 
over  it.    I  could  do  that  now. 

There  was  the  Cape  sparkling  miles 
and  miles  across  the  way,  unconcerned 
that  he  whose  firm  foot  had  rung  last  on 
its  flints  should  ring  there  no  more ;  there 
was  the  beaudful  town  lying  large  and 
warm  along  the  river;  here  gay  craft 
went  darting  about  like  gulls,  and  there 
up  the  channel  sped  a  larger  one,  with 
all  her  canvas  flashing  in  the  sun,  and 
shivering  a  little  spritsail  in  the  shadow, 
as  she  went;  and  fawning  in  upon  my 
feet  came  the  foam  from  the  South  Break- 
er, that  still  perhaps  cradled  Faith  and 
Gabriel.  But  as  I  looked,  my  eye  fell, 
and  there  came  the  sea-scenes  again, — 
other  scenes  than  this,  coves  and  comers 
of  other  coasts,  sky-girt  regions  of  other 
waters.  The  air  was  soft,  that  April 
day,  and  I  thought  of  the  summer  calms; 
and  with  that  rose  long  sheets  of  still- 
ness, far  out  from  any  strand,  purple  be- 
neath the  noon ;  fields  slipping  close  in- 
shore, emerald-backed  and  scaled  with 
sunshine ;  long  sleepy  swells  that  hid  the 
light  in  their  hollows,  and  came  creaming 
along  the  clifi*s.  And  if  upon  these  broke 
suddenly  a  wild  glimpse  of  some  storm 
careering  over  a  merciless  mid-ocean,  of 
a  dear  dead  face  tossing  up  on  the  surge 
and  snatched  back  again  into  the  depths, 
of  mad  wastes  rushing  to  tear  themselves 
to  fleece  above  clear  shallows  and  turbid 
sand-bars,  —  they  melted  and  were  lost 
in  peaceful  glimmers  of  the  moon  on  dis- 
tant flying  foam-wreaths,  in  solemn  mid- 
night tides  chanting  in  under  hushed 
heavens,  in  twilight  stretches  kissing  twi- 
light slopes,  in  rosy  morning  waves  flock- 
ing up  the  singing  shores.  And  sitting 
so,  with  my  lids  still  fallen,  I  heard  a  quick 
step  on  the  beach,  and  a  voice  that  said, 
<*  Georgie  I "  And  I  looked,  and  a  figure, 
red-shirted,  towered  beside  me,  and  a 
face,  brown  and  bearded  and  tender, 
bent  above  me. 

Oh  I  it  was  Dan  I 
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THE  SAM  ADAMS  EEGBfENTS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 
BOSTON* 


THB  LANDINQ. 

As  John  Adams,  in  the  evening  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  retirement  of  Quincy,  look* 
ed  back  on  the  scenes  through  which  he 
had  passed,  he  dwelt  on  the  removal  of 
the  British  troops  from  Boston  in  the 
month  of  March,  1770,  as  an  event  that 
profoundly  stirred  the  public  mind,  and 
thus  contributed  to  promote  that  radical 
change  in  affections  and  principles  on  the 
paramount  subject  of  sovereignty,  which 
he  regarded  as  constituting  the  real  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The  more  this  chapter  of  history  is  ex- 
amined, the  more  there  will  be  found  in 
it  to  justify  the  judgment  of  the  venera- 
ble patriot  It  is  fragrant  with  the  po- 
litical aroma  of  the  time ;  and  the  event 
seems  worthy  to  stand  out  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  like  the  Arrest  of  the 
Five  Members  in  the  English  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  identified  with  a  great  prin- 
ciple. It  formed  the  crisis  c£  an  issue  of 
the  deepest  moment  It  culminated  in 
the  triumph  of  the  people  when  roused 
by  passion  and  high  resolve  to  heroic  man- 
hood. The  trial-scene  was  on  so  im- 
portant a  stage,  was  so  richly  dramatic, 
had  actors  of  such  dignity  of  character, 

*  This  moDOgnph  has  been  prepared  almost 
entirely  firom  original  authorities.  Citations 
will  be  found  in  it  from  letters  written  by  Gen- 
eral Gage,  Qovemor  Bernard,  John  Pownall, 
Lord  Barrington,  and  Lord  Hillsborough,  which 
have  not  been  heretofore  printed  or  used.  They 
are  from  the  rich  historical  collections  of  Ja- 
RED  Spabks,  who  has  liberally  permitted  the 
writer  to  use  original  papers  as  freely  as  thoogh 
they  were  his  own.  Among  other  sources 
from  which  the  narrative  has  been  drawn  is 
an  imfinidied  Lifo  of  Samuel  Adams,  in  man- 
uscript, by  Samuel  Adams  Wells,  for  the  lib- 
eral use  of  which,  and  for  other  papers,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Gbobgb  Bancroft. 
The  materials  hare  been  mostly  taken,  how- 
ever, from  a  compilation  which  the  writer  has 
had  for  several  years  in  manuscript,  entitled, 
"The  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren." 


and  was  so  instinct  with  the  national  life, 
as  '^  to  deserve  to  be  painted  as  much 
as  the  Surrender  of  Bui^yne.**  It  was 
the  moment  when  Samuel  Adams,  in  the 
name  of  a  resolute  people,  made  the  de- 
mand, as  an  ultimatum,  for  an  immediate 
removal  of  the  troops.  The  close  con- 
nection of  this  patriot  with  the  whole 
transaction  led  Lord  North,  ever  afler, 
to  call  these  troops  by  the  title  of  **  Sam 
Adams's  Two  Regiments.** 

The  story  of  the  introduction  of  these 
troops  into  Boston,  also,  is  rich  in  matter 
illustrative  c£  the  springs  of  political  ac- 
tion. The  narrative  soon  shows  that  it 
relates  to  far  more  than  an  ordinary 
transfer  of  a  military  force  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another.  Such  transfers  are  not 
preceded  by  long  heatation  in  cabinets, 
or  by  long  torture  of  peaceful  communi- 
ties in  expectation  of  their  arrival.  Yet 
such  was  the  preface  to  the  landing  of 
this  force  in  Boston.  It  was  sent  on  an 
uncommon  service,  —  a  service  insulting 
to  a  loyal  people ;  and  though  this  people 
had  hailed  the  flag  that  waved  over  it  with 
enthusiasm  finom  the  fields  of  Louisbuiig 
and  Quebec,  they  now  looked  upon  it 
with  sorrowing  eyes  as  the  symbol  of  ar- 
bitrary power. 

These  troops  were  ordered  to  Boston 
at  an  interesting  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can struggle.  The  movement  against 
the  Stamp  Act,  noble  as  it  was  in  the 
main,  had  phases  that  were  deeply  de- 
plored by  reflecting  patriots.  Such  were 
the  riots,  attended  by  destruction  of 
property  and  personal  outrage,  which, 
though  common  in  England,  were  viola- 
tive of  that  reverence  for  law  that  was 
thoroughly  ingrained  in  the  American 
character ;  and  they  were,  besides,  rather 
in  the  spirit  of  hasty  and  irregular  insur- 
rection than  of  the  slow  and  majestic  de- 
velopment of  revolution.  **  We  are  not 
able  in  this  way,"  wrote  Jonathan  May- 
hew,  **  to  contend  against  Great  Britain." 
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On  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  there  was 
an  expression  of  general  joy,  and  contro- 
versy subsided.  When  fresh  aggressions, 
in  the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Acts  of 
1767,  required  a  new  movement,  the  pop- 
ular leaders,  profiting  by  past  sad  expe- 
rience, strove  to  prevent  excesses,  and  pa- 
tiently labored  to  build  up  their  cause  in 
the  growth  of  an  intelligent  public  opin- 
ion. Even  in  reference  to  obnoxious  lo- 
cal officials,  the  word  ran  through  the 
ranks, — '*  Let  there  be  no  mobs,  no  riots. 
Let  not  the  hair  of  their  scalps  be  touch- 
ed." Hard  as  it  is  to  restrain  the  rash, 
when  the  popular  passion  is  excited,  not 
a  life  was  sacrificed,  not  a  limb  even  was 
dislocated,  by  the  patriots  of  Boston  in 
political  action,  until  the  ripe  hour  of  the 
Lexington  rising. 

In  this  way  Massachusetts,  when  called 
upon  to  stand  by  old  customs  and  rights, 
acted  not  only  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  lib- 
erty, but  also  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  law 
and  order.  Her  conduct  in  the  Stamp- 
Act  crisis  tum^  towards  her  the  eyes  and 
drew  towards  her  the  hearts  of  the  other 
Colonies,  and  elevated  her  into  what  was 
then  a  perilous,  but  is  now  a  proud,  pre- 
eminence; and  the  call  was  made  on 
her  (1767)  in  the  journals  of  other  Col- 
onies, and  copied  into  the  Boston  pa^ 
pers,  as  **  the  liberties  of  a  common  coun- 
try were  again  in  danger,"  '*to  kindle 
the  sacred  flame  that  should  warm  and 
illuminate  the  continent."  So  instinc- 
tively did  the  common  peril  suggest  the 
thought  and  expression  of  a  conmion 
country. 

The  Loyalists,  for  years,  put  Boston  as 
in  a  pillory  for  punishment  It  was  (they 
said)  the  head -quarters  of  sedition.  It 
was  the  fountain  of  opposidon  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  under  the  rule  of  a 
trained  mob.  It  was  swayed  to  and  fro 
by  a  few  popular  leaders.  It  was  the  nest 
of  afiu:tion.  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Ad- 
ams were  the  two  consuls.  Joseph  War- 
ren was  one  of  the  chie&  John  Hancock 
was  possessed  of  great  wealth  and  of 
large  social  and  commercial  influence. 
Such  leaders,  bankrupts  on  the  exchange 
or  in  character,  controlled  everything. 


They  controlled  the  clubs,  —  and  there 
was  not  a  social  company  or  political  club 
that  did  not  claim  to  have  to  do  with  the 
Government :  they  controlled  the  town- 
meetings,  —  and  these  were  the  instru- 
mentalities of  rebellion :  and  the  town- 
meetings  controlled  the  legislature,  and 
this  controlled  the  Province.  Then  the 
local  press  was  filled  with  incendiary  mat- 
ter from  the  cabinet  of  the  faction.  Thus 
the  spirits  who  led  in  the  clubs,  the  town- 
meetings,  and  the  legislature  supplied  tba 
seditious  writing  that  was  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  Colonies,  and  poisoned  as  it 
spread. 

There  was  some  truth  in  this  Loyalist 
strain.  Patriotic  rays  gathered  and  drew 
to  a  focus  in  Boston,  and  there  became  in- 
tensified with  a  steady  power.  The  town 
had  jealousies  to  encounter  and  prejudi- 
ces to  overcome ;  but,  as  if  to  the  manner 
bom,  it  acted  in  a  spirit  of  such  compre- 
hensive patriotism  that  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  exponent  of  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  country.  Its  key-note  was 
Union.  In  fitting  words  Philadelphia 
(1768)  grandly  said  to  Boston, —  «*  Let 
us  never  forget  that  our  strength  de- 
pends on  our  union,  and  our  liberty  on 
our  strength ;  united  we  conquer,  divid- 
ed we  die."  Boston  returned  the  pledge, 
^  warmly  to  recommend  and  industrious- 
ly to  promote  that  union  among  the  sev- 
eral Colonies  which  b  so  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  whole." 

Boston  at  this  period  b  usually  describ- 
ed as  a  noted  and  opulent  trading  town, 
—  the  Great  Town,  —  the  Metropolis  of 
New  England,— the  best  situated  for  com- 
merce in  North  America,— the  largest  city 
in  the  American  British  Empire.  It  had 
the  air  of  an  English  city.  Its  commo- 
dious residences  had  spacious  lawns  and 
gardens  and  fields ;  while  the  contents  of 
its  stores,  as  seen  in  advertisements  that 
sometimes  cover  a  broadside  of  the  jour- 
nals, and  the  number  of  ship-yards  that 
are  shown  by  the  maps  to  have  girdled  the 
town,  betoken  its  business  activity.  Its 
population  of  sixteen  thousand,  with  its 
three  thousand  voters,  and  no  pauper 
class,  had  carefully  nurtured  the  common 
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•ehool,  and  was  characterized  not  only 
by  love  of  order,  but  by  enterprise,  in- 
telligence, and  public  spirit.  It  early 
welcomed  the  doctrine  of  a  right  in  the 
people  to  interpret  the  religions  law  and 
to  fashion  the  political  law,  and  thus 
practically  welcomed  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  utterance,  and  acknowledged  al- 
legiance only  to  truth.  It  had  tested 
for  more  than  a  century  the  working  of 
this  principle,  as  it  was  carried  out  in  the 
congregation  and  in  the  municipality,  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  State.  By  it  each 
citixen  was  made  deeply  interested  in  the 
support  of  liberty;  and  thus  the  town 
had  not  only  a  public,  but  a  public  life, 
quietly  nurtured  as  worthy  citizens  were 
successively  called  to  manage  the  local 
affairs.  It  furnished  the  instance  of  a 
community  composed  of  men  of  small  es- 
tates who  very  rarely  had  to  use  a  mark 
for  their  name,  and  imbued  by  the  spirit 
of  individual  independence  toned  into  a 
respect  for  law,  which,  on  the  decline  of 
feudalism,  began  to  play  a  part  on  the 
national  stage.  Thus  the  political  char- 
acter of  Boston  was  sharply  defined  and 
firmly  fixed.  It  started  in  Uie  republican 
way,  went  on  for  over  a  century  in  re- 
publican habits,  and  had  the  priceless 
beirioom  of  principles  and  traditions  that 
were  certainly  life-giving,  and  may  not 
inaptly  be  termed  national  The  predic- 
tion was  publicly  uttered  here,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  and  printed,  that  a  day  would 
come  when  ^  those  that  were  branded 
before  for  Huguenots  and  Lollards  and 
Hereticks,  they  should  be  thought  the 
only  men  to  be  fit  to  have  crowns  upon 
their  heads,  and  independent  government 
conmiitted  to  them  " ;  and  the  crown  that 
shone  with  superior  lustre  was  progress 
in  things  that  elevate  and  adorn  human- 
ity. 

Such  a  government,  so  far  as  it  re- 
garded local  affairs,  the  people  substan- 
tially enjoyed  under  the  protecting  wing 
of  a  proud  nationality.  They  loved  the 
old  flag.  They  claimed  its  history  as 
their  history,  and  its  glory  as  their  glo- 
ry. It  gave  security  to  their  rights  as 
men,  as  Christians,  and  as  Englishmen. 


It  thus  sheltered  the  precioDS  body  of 
civil  and  religioos  liberties  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  as  the 
rights  of  mankind.  For  this  they  were 
attached  to  the  English  Constitution.  For 
this  they  said,  ^  Dear  Fngland ! "  Their 
strong  expressions  in  favor  of  the  union 
with  Great  Britain  were  nncere.  The 
turn  of  the  words  showed  the  honest  bent 
of  the  mind.  No  man  respected  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  more  than  Samuel  Ad- 
ams, and  his  strong  language  now  (1768) 
was,  —  "I  pray  God  that  harmony  may 
be  cultivated  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies,  and  that  they  may  long 
flourish  in  one  undivided  empire."  His 
resolution  was  no  less  strong  to  stand 
for  local  self-government  As  the  idea 
began  to  be  entertained  that  the  preser- 
vation of  this  right  might  require  a  new 
nationality,  nothing  less  worthy  for  coun- 
try was  thought  of  than  a  union  of  all  the 
Colonies  in  an  American  commonwealth, 
with  one  constitution,  which  should  be 
supreme  over  all  in  questions  common 
to  country,  and  have  one  flag.  The 
great  idea  was  expressed  by  New  Jersey, 
that  the  continent  must  protect  the  con- 
tinent 

This  idea  of  creating  a  new  nationality 
was  forced  on  the  Colonies  by  wanton 
aggressions  on  the  local  self-government 
There  was  far  from  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  acts,  much  less  as  to  the  ascribed 
purposes  <tf  the  Ministr}'.  Setting  aside 
a  class  of  no-party  men  in  peace  and  of 
non-combatants  in  war,  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, as  of  other  places,  were  divided  into 
the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, Loyalists  and  Whigs.  The 
Whigs  held  that  the  new  policy  was  flat 
aggression  on  the  old  republican  way, 
hostile  to  their  normal  political  life, — 
in  a  word,  unconstitutional :  the  Loyalists 
maintained  that  the  new  policy  was  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  dependence  on 
Great  Britain,  and  therefore  a  necessity. 
The  Whigs,  zealous  as  they  were  for  the 
local  government,  claimed  to  be  loyal  to 
the  King :  the  Loyalists,  however  zealous 
for  the  independence  of  Parliament,  claim- 
ed, in  supporting  the  supremacy  of  law, 
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to  be  friends  of  freedom.  As  it  was  not 
the  original  purpose  of  the  Loyalists  to  in- 
voke for  their  country  the  curse  of  arbi- 
trary power,  80  it  was  not  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Whigs  to  sever  relations 
with  the  British  crown.  Men,  however, 
are  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Prov- 
idence. Both  parties  drifted  into  meas- 
ures which  neither  party  originally  pro- 
posed or  even  desired ;  and  thus  the  Loy- 
alist, to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  Par- 
liament, grew  into  the  defender  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  the  Whig,  to  preserve 
the  local  government,  grew  into  the  as- 
serter  of  national  independence. 

Nor  was  there  unanimity  among  the 
Patriots  themselves  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Revenue  Acts  ought  to  be  opposed ; 
indeed,  some  were  averse  to  making  any 
opposition  to  them;  but  at  length  the 
policy  of  uniting  the  Colonies  in  the  non- 
importation agreement,  afler  being  talked 
over  at  one  of  the  political  clubs  in  Bos- 
ton, was  agreed  upon  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  sent  out  to  the  country.  Hence 
this  was  the  period  fixed  upon  by  the 
Ministry  as  the  time  when  the  popular 
leaders  made  themselves  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  violated  law.  When,  in 
England,  the  idea  was  entertained  and 
acted  upon,  that  nothing  would  restore 
the  authority  of  the  Government  but  the 
arrest  and  transportation  to  London  of 
the  originators  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Revenue  Acts,  Lord  Hillsborough's  in- 
structions to  the  Massachusetts  Executive 
ran  thus:  —  "The  King  has  thought  fit 
to  direct  me  to  signify  to  you  his  Majes- 
ty's commands  that  you  do  take  the  most 
effectual  methods  for  procuring  the  full- 
est information  that  can  be  obtained 
touching  all  treasons  or  misprisions  of 
treason  committed  within  your  govern- 
ment since  the  30th  day  of  December, 
1767,  and  transmit  the  same  to  me,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  persons  who 
were  most  active  in  the  commission  of 
such  offences." 

This  language  was  addressed  to  Francis 
Bernard,  who  was  at  this  time  the  highest 
representative  of  British  power  in  Boston. 
He  was  a  native  of  England,*an  Oxford 


graduate,  and,  from  the  training  of  Soli- 
citor of  Doctors  Coounons,  was  sent  over, 
by  the  favor  of  aristocratic  relationship, 
to  be  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
now  for  eight  years  had  been  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  scholar,  and 
kept  his  memory  of  Alma  Mater  fresh. 
He  loved  literature  and  science,  could 
write  elegies  in  Latin  and  Greek,  used 
to  say  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of 
Shakspeare,  and  had  such  gifts  of  con- 
versation as  to  charm  the  social  circle. 
His  politics  were  of  the  Oxford  school, 
and  old  at  that  He  looked  upon  the 
people  with  distrust,  and  upon  the  king 
with  veneration :  the  people  had  good 
claim  to  be  well  governed,  and  Briti<th 
Imperialism  had  the  divine  right  to  gov- 
ern them  well.  He  was  a  good  hater  of 
republican  institutions;  habitually  spoke 
of  the  local  self-government  as  a  trained 
mob ;  and  to  it  (he  was  not  far  /rom  right 
here)  he  ascribed  the  temper  of  the  com- 
munity which  he  was  set  to  care  for  and 
to  rule.  It  was  vexatious  to  his  Tory  spir- 
it to  see  the  democratic  element,  which 
had  excluded  primogenitiire  and  the  he- 
reditary principle  and  large  landed  es- 
tates, so  firmly  bedded  here,  as  if  for  a 
mighty  superstructure ;  and  his  reform 
plans  tended  to  a  change  to  centraliza- 
tion. It  was  a  marvel  to  him,  that  this 
work,  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the 
iftaintenance  of  British  power  here,  had 
not  been  begun  long  before,—that  Charles 
H.  had  not  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
little  New-England  repubHcs.  He  urged 
that  this  ought  to  be  done  now,  —  that 
more  general  governments  ought  to  take 
their  place,  with  executives  having  vice- 
regal powers ;  and  of  course,  being  Eng- 
lish, he  urged  that  they  should  be  mould- 
ed by  England  into  a  shape  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  England  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  England,  and  thus  be  made  ho- 
mogeneous. He  sighed  to  impose  the 
dazzle  of  a  miniature  St.  James  on  real- 
ity-loving New  England :  as  though  the 
soil  which  had  been  furrowed  for  a  race 
of  sovereigns  could  grow  a  crop  of  lords ; 
as  though  the  Norman  role  of  privilege 
could  be  engrafted  on  a  society  imbued 
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with  the  Saxon  spirit  of  equality :  and  he 
clinched  the  absurdity  of  his  thought  by 
tittering  the  prediction,  that,  though  the 
people  might  bluster  a  little  when  such 
reform  was  proposed,  yet  they  never 
would  resist  by  force ;  and  if  they  did,  a 
demonstration  of  British  power,  such  as 
the  presence  of  the  King's  troops  in  a  few 
coast-towns  and  the  occupation  of  a  few 
harbors  by  the  royal  navy,  would  soon 
settle  the  contest. 

As  such  an  arrogant  official,  from  yet 
nnscaled  Oxford  heights,  thus  paternal- 
ly looked  down  over  Boston  and  New 
England,  he  could  see  in  the  little  selA 
directing  conununities  that  clustered  about 
the  village  church  and  the  public  school 
but  a  race  of  nobodies.  He  may  be  par- 
doned for  not  finding  greatness  in  art, 
literature,  or  science  in  the  circle  that 
has  been  called  the  Athens  of  America ; 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  measure  the 
rich  and  enduring  fame  of  a  Jonathan 
Edwards;  and  it  was  an  article  in  the 
then  Oxford  creed,  that  there  could  not 
be,  unmoulded  by  the  influences  of  an 
hereditary  nobility,  such  a  general  prod- 
oct  as  a  people  lifled  up  by  education 
and  religion  into  a  self- directing  race 
of  high-minded  men,  as  the  basis  of  a 
State.  But  a  small  class  of  British  ob- 
servers, who  had  other  principles  and 
other  eyes,  saw  now  in  Boston  the  most 
orderly  town  and  the  most  intelligent 
and  moral  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  said  —  the  words  were  print- 
ed (1768)  in  London,  and  reproduced  in 
the  local  press  here  —  that  no  people 
since  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth seemed  to  entertain  more  just 
ideas  of  liberty  or  breathed  forth  a  truer 
spirit  of  independence  than  these  Ameri- 
can coloni:$ts.  Now  Governor  Bernard 
and  his  political  friends  regarded  the 
chafings  of  such  a  people  at  what  they 
held  to  be  palpable  anrgressions  on  their 
established  system  of  local  government  as 
the  acts  of  a  trained  mob,  and  proofs  of  a 
long-matured  design  to  cast  off  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown  and  of  an  immediate 
purpose  of  insurrection ;  and  for  years 
they  systematically  urged,  and  attempted 

VOL.  IX.  46 


to  fbrtify  their  policy  by  the  most  un- 
scrupulous misrepresentations,  that  noth- 
ing could  check  this  anarchical  element 
and  traitorous  design  but  the  abrogation 
of  fundamental  parts  of  the  local  con- 
stitution and  the  implanting  of  a  feudal 
exotic  by  military  power.  The  people 
claimed  to  be  as  free  as  the  English  were, 
and  the  calumnies  were  heaped  on  them 
of  being  anarchists  and  rebels. 

This  theory  of  insurrection  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Grovernor  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  the  Province.  Every  hasty 
word  of  the  violent,  and  every  public  de- 
liberation of  the  wise  as  well,  were  made 
to  nurture  this  theory.  By  acting  on  such 
premises,  besides  donig  gross  injustice  to 
the  people,  he  made  himself  ridiculous. 
Still  he  clung  tenaciously  to  his  error  and 
his  plans  as  long  as  he  remained  in  office ; 
and  even  af\er  he  returned  to  England, 
the  course  of  the  Patriots  continued  to 
strengthen  his  convictions,  and  he  wrote 
back  that  it  was  "  plainly  the  design  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Boston  faction  to  meas- 
ure swords  with  Great  Britain." 

Though  Governor  Bernard  had  long 
thought  a  military  force  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  new  measures,  yet  he  refused  to 
make  a  requisition  for  it.  He  expected 
the  Government,  of  its  own  motion,  would 
order  troops  to  Boston  in  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  looked  for  trouble  on 
their  arrival.  "The  crisis,**  he  wrote, 
(September  1,  1766,)  "which  I  appre- 
hend most  danger  from,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  King's  troops  into  this  town,  which, 
having  become  necessary  to  the  support 
of  the  Government,  will  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  Governor."  But  no 
troops  were  onlered  then.  He  never 
was  able  to  get  his  Council,  even  when 
he  supposed  a  majority  agreed  with  him 
in  politics,  to  recommend  their  introduc- 
tion ;  for  no  policy  or  measure  which 
even  such  a  Council  indorsed  required 
troops  to  enforce  it.  The  Governor,  how- 
ever, was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  new 
policy  of  the  Ministry,  whith  he  judged 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  military 
force;  but  his  point  was,  that,  along  with 
the  stiff  instructions  to  carry  that  policy 
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out,  the  Ministry  ought  to  supply  force 
enough  to  do  it 

The  new  Revenue  Acts  provided  for  a 
Board  called  the  Ckmunissioners  of  Cus- 
toms, who  were  empowered  to  collect  du- 
ties along  a  truly  imperial  line  of  coast, 
extending  from  Labrador  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  They  were  appointed  to  reside 
in  Boston.  They  were  five  in  number, — 
Charles  Paxton,  Henry  Hulton,  William 
Burch,  John  Robinson,  and  John  Temple. 
Not  much  is  said  of  Hulton  and  Burch, 
who  appear  to  have  been  simply  zealous 
partisans;  Robinson's  violent  temper  is 
seen  in  his  savage  assault  on  Otis ;  Tem- 
ple was  not  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  the 
Board,  and  won  its  enmity  by  taking  ex- 
ceptions to  its  doings ;  Paxton  was  char- 
ged with  being  the  father  of  the  Board 
and  its  chief.  He  was  a  zealous  official, 
with  a  clean  Tory  record,  of  bland,  court- 
like  ways,  and  certificated  to  England 
as  Bernard's  confidential  friend.  There 
he  is  said  to  have  "  whined,  cried,  pro- 
fessed, swore,  and  made  his  will  in  fa- 
vor of  that  great  man,"  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  whom,  when  in  Boston,  he  had 
supplied  with  funds,  and  thus  gained  his 
objects.  This  Board  soon  became  a  se- 
vere and  chronic  local  irritant.  The  for- 
eign ways  of  its  members,  for  most  of 
them  were  strangers,  supplied  the  wits  of 
the  town  with  material  for  satire,  while 
its  main  acts  were  as  iron  to  the  soul  of 
a  high-spirited  community.  As  it  was 
created  to  collect  taxes  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional, it  could  not  have  been 
popular ;  but  it  discharged  an  ungracious 
task  in  an  ungracious  way;  and  so  sin- 
gularly ill-judged  was  its  action,  that, 
while  it  excited  odium  here,  it  elicited 
censure  in  England. 

The  Commissioners  were  full  believers 
in  the  theory  that  the  popular  leaders 
designed  insurrection.  The  Grovemor, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Barrington,  (March 
8,  1768,)  relates  that  they  would  ask 
him  what  support  he  could  give  them, 
"  if  there  should  be  insurrection."  "  I 
answer,"  Bernard  says,  **»None  at  all.' 
They  then  desire  me  to  apply  to  the 
Greneral  for  troops.    I  tell  them  I  can- 


not do  it ;  for  I  am  directed  to  consult 
the  Council  about  requiring  troops,  and 
they  will  never  advise  it,  let  the  case 
be  ever  so  desperate.  Indeed,  I  no  more 
dare  apply  for  troops  than  the  Coun- 
cil dare  advise  me  to  it  Ever  nnce 
I  have  perceived  that  the  wickedness  of 
some  and  the  folly  of  others  will  in  the 
end  bring  troops  here,  I  have  conduct- 
ed myself  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  and 
swear  to  it,  if  the  Sons  of  Liberty  shall 
require  it,  that  I  have  never  applied  for 
troops;  and  therefore,  my  Lord,  I  beg 
that  nothing  I  now  write  may  be  consid- 
ered such  an  application."  This  b  a  fair 
show  for  this  royal  official.  He  begins  his 
letter  by  telling  how,  within  ten  days  just 
passed,  nights  have  been  twice  fixed  upon 
for  a  nfob ;  at  the  close,  he  returns  to  the 
matter  of  a  mob,  and  tells  how  he  has 
promised  the  Commtsnoners  an  asylum 
at  the  Castle  in  case  of  a  mob ;  and  he 
warns  his  superior  that  a  mob,  uncheck- 
ed, "might  put  the  Commissioners  and 
all  their  officers  on  board  ship,  and  send 
them  back  to  England."  This  was  the 
Governor's  method  of  not  asking  for 
troops.  The  Commissioners,  at  least,  ask- 
ed for  troops  in  a  manly  way.  "  About 
a  fortnight  ago,"  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson  writes,  (March  28,  1768,) 
**  I  was  in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioners.    They  were  very  desirous  the 

Governor  should for  a  R-r — .    If 

he  had  done  it,  by  some  means  or  other 
it  would  have  transpired,  and  there  is 
no  saying  to  what  lengths  the  people 
would  have  gone  in  their  resentment" 
The  letter  just  cited  explains  why  the 
Governor  did  not  send  for  a  regiment 
A  few  days  after  this  consultation  the 
Patriots  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  a  day 
of  general  rejoicing.  There  were  things 
that  could  be  perverted,  and  were  pet^ 
verted,  into  signs  of  mob-rule  and  dis- 
loyalty. Daylight  revealed  hanging  on 
the  Liberty  Tree  effigies  of  Commission- 
er Paxton  and  Inspector  Williams,  the 
latter  of  whom,  being  a  cabinet-maker, 
had  a  glue-pot  by  his  side,  but  by  order 
of  the  popular  leaders  they  were  soon  re- 
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moved ;  there  were  salutes,  liberty  toasts, 
and  other  joyful  demonstrations,  and  in 
the  evening  a  procession,  which  was  quite 
harmless,  though,  as  it  went  along  the 
street  by  the  Province  House,  somewhat 
noby,  so  that  the  Governor  said  that 
he  and  his  family  were  disturbed.  But 
there  was  an  allegation  that  ran  deeper 
than  processions,  and  which  went  to  the 
meaning  of  these  rejoicings.  The  Loy- 
alists said  that  the  Patriots  congratulated 
one  another  on  their  glorious  victory  over 
England  in  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act; 
and  if  the  Tory  relations  may  be  believed, 
there  were  men  in  Boston  who  were  so 
foolish  as  to  say,  —  We  have  shown  our 
spirit ;  we  have  convinced  them  of  our 
consequence;  they  feared  our  resent- 
ment; they  repealed  their  foolish  act; 
they  durst  not  do  otherwise ;  if  they  had, 
we  should  have  ruined  them.  And  the 
Loyalists  said,  that,  when  the  mother- 
country  had  a  right  to  look  for  gratitude, 
she  actually  met  with  insult 

With  such  views  of  the  day,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  its  proceedings  might  be  per- 
verted. They  were  represented  to  the 
Ministry  by  Governor  Bernard  as  signs 
of  a  rebellious  spirit;  and  were  made 
the  ground  by  the  Commissioners  of  a 
direct  application  to  Commodore  Hood, 
at  Halifax,  for  the  protection  of  a  naval 
force,  —  he  being  advised  that  the  con- 
duct and  temper  of  the  people,  the  ad- 
verse aspect  of  things  in  general,  the  se- 
curity of  the  revenue,  the  safety  of  its 
officers,  and  the  honor  of  Government 
required  immediate  aid ;  and  the  hope 
being  expressed  that  he  would  find  it  con- 
sistent with  the  King's  other  service  to 
afford  such  assbtance.  The  Commodore 
ordered  the  Romney  to  be  fitted  out  with 
all  possible  despatch,  and,  accompanied 
by  two  armed  schooners,  she  sailed  for 
Boston.  As  they  came  into  the  harbor, 
being  short  of  men,  a  press-gang  landed 
from  them,  who  impressed  on  board  Mas- 
sachusetts citizens.  Ever  since  the  revi- 
val of  the  aggressions  on  Colonial  rights, 
"Hyperion"  (Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.)  says, 
the  Loyalists  publicly  threatened  the  de- 
fenders of  the  rights  of  America  with 


halters,  fire,  and  fagots;  but  there  was 
nothing  more  serious  than  threats,  or  more 
authentic  than  rumors,  until  this  appear- 
ance of  the  Romney  and  her  two  ten- 
ders. 

This  show  of  naval  force,  though  no 
troops  came,  was  irritating,  and  multiplied 
,the  sayings  of  the  violent,  which  appear 
to  have  been  reported  to  the  Governor, 
who  advised  the  Ministry  that  he  was 
**well  assured  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  faction  in  Boston  to  cause  an  in- 
surrection against  the    crown   officers." 
At  this  time  he  favored  Lord  Hillsbor- 
ough with  a  lucid  explanation  of  a  para- 
dox,—  how  a  few  leaders  of  bankrupt 
reputation  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  the 
most  virtuous  town  in  the  world.    "It 
has  been  a  subject  of  wonder,"  are  the 
Governor's  words,  (May  19, 1768,)  "  how 
the  faction  which  harasses  this  town,  and 
through  it  the  whole  continent,  which  is 
known  to  consist  of  very  few  of  the  low- 
est kind  of  gentr)',  and  is  directed  by  three 
or  four  persons,  bankrupts  in  reputation 
as  well  as  in  property,  should  be  able 
to  keep  in  subjection  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  town  as  this,  who  possess  a  hun- 
dred times  the  credit  and  property   (I 
might    say  much    more)  of   those  who 
rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.   This  para- 
dox is  at  once  solved  by  showing  that 
this  town  is  governed  by  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  and  from  the   time  of  the 
Stamp  Act  to  this  hour  has  been  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  mob."   He  represent- 
ed the  friends  of  the  Government  as  very 
desponding,  on  seeing,  unchecked,  the 
imperial  power  treated  with  a  contempt 
not  only  indecent,  but  almost  treasonable. 
Of  such  cast  were  letters  read  to  George 
m.  in  his  closet,  and  made  the  basis  of 
royal  instructions  which  it  was  claimed 
had  the  force  of  law. 

This  was  an  anxious  hour  in  Boston. 
The  journals  carried  into  every  ciR-le 
the  reports,  private  and  public,  that  the 
Minbtry  were  resolved  upon  new  and  de- 
cisive measures;  and  thus  this  show  of 
force  had  a  painful  significance.  It  was 
the  common  talk,  that  the  people  were 
doomed  to  be  taxed  to  maintain  a  parcel 
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of  sjcophants,  court  faTorites,  and  hungry 
dependants;  that  needy  lawyers  from 
abroad  or  tools  of  power  at  home  would 
be  their  judges;  and  that  their  govern- 
ors, if  natives,  would  be  partisans  re- 
warded for  mercenary  service,  or  if  for- 
eigners, would  be  nobles  of  wasted  for- 
tunes and  greedy  for  salaries  to  replenish 
them.  Kindling-matter  from  abroad  was 
thrown  on  this  inflammable  public  mind 
at  home ;  for  after  each  arrival  the  jour- 
nals would  be  filled  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Wilkes  controversy,  which  then  was 
at  its  height  in  England ;  and  if  **  Lon- 
don resounded  the  word  Liberty  from 
every  comer  and  every  voice,"  there 
was  an  echo  in  every  street  and  every 
home  in  Boston.  The  people  knew  they 
were  misrepresented  and  ill-used,  and 
were  sullen.  They  knew  they  were  in 
the  right,  and  they  were  resolute. 

In  about  a  month  aAer  Grovernor  Ber- 
nard had  solved  the  problem  how  such 
bankrupts  in  reputation  as  Joseph  War- 
ren, James  Otis,  John  Hancock,  and  Sam- 
uel Adams  ruled  the  town  as  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  there  was  (June  10, 1768)  a  real 
mob.  The  Board  of  Customs  directed 
the  revenue  officers,  for  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  revenue  laws,  to  seize  the 
sloop  Liberty,  owned  by  Hancock,  which 
they  did  on  a  Friday,  near  the  hour 
of  sunset,  as  the  men  were  going  home 
from  their  day's  work.  And  as  though 
the  people  contemplated  forcible  resist- 
ance to  the  law,  and  would  refuse  to  re- 
spect the  arrest,  the  sloop,  after  the  broad 
arrow  was  put  upon  her,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  Collector,  was  moved, 
with  vulgar  and  rough  words  by  the  ofli- 
cers,  from  the  wharf  where  she  lay,  and 
moored  under  the  guns  of  the  Romney. 
Tins  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  of  epi- 
thets, in  the  usual  way  of  brawls,  between 
the  crowd,  which  kept  increasing,  and  the 
custom-house  oflicers,  —  and,  by  a  sort  of 
natural  law  of  mobs,  grew  into  a  riot,  in 
which  tlie  offending  officials  were  severe- 
ly pelted  with  dirt  and  stones.  It  is  re- 
lated, that,  while  Warren,  Hancock,  and 
Samuel  Adams  were  in  consultation,  the 
mob  broke  the  windows  of  the  residences 


of  the  Comptroller  and  Inspector,  and 
dragged  the  pleasure-boat  of  the  Collec- 
tor to  the  Common,  where  they  burned  it. 
But  here  Hancock  and  other  popular 
leaders  went  among  them,  and  succeedr 
ed  in  restoring  quiet.  These  were  out- 
rages, and  could  not  be  justified,  though 
the  parents  of  them  were  the  brutal  words 
of  the  captain  of  the  Romney  and  the 
mob  procedure  of  the  officers  in  tak- 
ing the  vessel,  which  was  detained  three 
days  without  any  legal  process  being  filed 
against  her.  After  all,  this  was  a  very 
slight  affair  when  compared  with  the  con- 
temporary terrific  mobs  of  London  and 
elsewhere,  which  did  not  spare  the  high- 
est officials,  and,  instead  of  stopping  at 
breaking  glass,  pushed  into  the  most  cost- 
ly houses,  made  complete  havoc  of  fur- 
niture, destroyed  life,  and  were  check- 
ed only  by  military  force  and  bloodshed. 
In  view  of  these.  Colonel  Barre  might 
truly  say  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that,  in  this  riot,  "  Boston  was  only  mim- 
icking the  mother-countrj'." 

But  the  officials,  and  especially  the 
Commissioners,  all  but  Temple,  chose  to 
consider  the  mob  as  quite  original  and 
American,  and  as  proof  tliat  the  people 
of  Boston  were  ripe  for  open  revolt. 
They  regarded  the  excitement  that  arose 
as  confirming  this  view.  The  Commis- 
sioners, who  had  not  been  harmed  and 
were  not  threatened,  were  the  most  vio- 
lent and  unreasonable ;  and  though  the 
Governor  all  Saturday  and  Sunday  en- 
deavored to  persuade  them  "to  come 
into  some  pacific  measures,**  yet  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  On  Monday  morning, 
they,  with  the  exception  of  Temple,  no- 
tified the  Governor  by  a  card  that  they 
were  going  on  board  the  Romney,  and 
desired  the  necessary  orders  for  them  to 
use  the  Castle ;  and  they  took  their  fami- 
lies with  them.  They  immediately  sent 
Hallo  well  off  to  England,  and  advised 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  —  "  Nothing 
but  the  imme<liate  exertion  of  military 
power  will  prevent  an  open  revolt  of 
this  town,  which  may  probably  spread 
throughout  the  Colonies."  Temple,  and 
a    number  of  the  subordinates  of  the 
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Board,  remained  in  town,  were  not  mo- 
lested, and  gathered  in  the  revenue  which 
importers  continued  to  pay. 

The  town  regarded  the  manner  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Liberty  as  a  gross  affront, 
and  coupled  with  it  the  recent  cases  of  im- 
pressment; and  on  Monday  things  look- 
ed threatening.  But  the  popular  leaders 
came  out,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  and  guided  the  indigna- 
tion along  the  safe  channels  of  law,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  resulted  in  noth- 
ing more  violent  than  petition  and  re- 
monstrance, calmly,  but  strongly,  express- 
ed through  the  town-meeting.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  what  took  place  at 
the  Liberty  Tree,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
in  the  Old  South,  where  the  Patriots 
held  the  greatest  meetings,  so  it  is  writ- 
ten, that  were  ever  seen  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  At  their  commence- 
ment, on  Tuesday  morning,  at  the  Liber- 
ty Tree,  the  Governor,  whose  town-resi- 
dence was  the  Province  House,  was  at 
his  country-seat  at  Jamaica  Plain,  in 
Boxbury.  He  received  such  startling 
advices  from  his  friends,  as  to  the  doings 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  that  he  sent  one 
of  his  own  sons  into  town  with  a  message 
desiring  the  immediate  presence  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Grovemor  Hutchinson,  as  he  was 
'^in  expectation  of  very  important  news 
from  town,"  and  such  as  would  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  withdraw.  While 
with  perturbed  nerves  he  awaited  Hutch- 
inson's arrival,  he  must  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  moving  towards  his  house, 
not  a  Parisian  populace,  pell-mell,  flour- 
ishing liberty -caps  and  pikes,  or  even 
a  growling  London  mob,  but  a  peaceful 
train  of  eleven  cozy  chaises,  conveying  a 
very  respectable  committee  from  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Warren,  Otis,  and  Samuel  Adams.  They 
bore  a  petition  to  the  Governor  from  the 
town,  which  protested  against  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies,  and 
denied  the  legality  of  press-gangs  in 
Massachusetts.  "I  received  them,"  are 
the  Governor's  words,  "  with  all  possible 
civility,  and  having  heard  their  petition, 
I  talked  very  freely  with  them,  but  post- 


poned giving  a  formal  answer  till  the 
next  day,  as  it  should  be  in  writing.  I 
then  had  wine  handed  round,  and  they 
lefl  me  highly  pleased  with  their  recep- 
tion, especially  that  part  of  them  which 
had  not  been  used  to  an  interview  with 
me."  Considering  the  Governor's  state 
of  mind,  the  committee  could  not  have 
been  more  highly  pleased  when  they  left 
than  he  was  when  they  arrived ;  but  his 
perturbations  were  over  when  Hutchin- 
son came  in,  and  there  was  no  occasion 
for  unusual  political  action. 

The  Governor's  reply  to  the  town,  on 
the  next  day,  was  conciliatory.  The  pe- 
tition which  the  committee  presented  to 
him  was  regarded  by  Hutchinson  as  go- 
ing beyond  anything  that  had  yet  been 
advanced  in  the  way  of  a  practical  denial 
of  Parliamentary  authority ;  but  the  Gov- 
ernor wisely  declined  to  argue  the  vexed 
question  of  that  day,  and  as  wisely  prom- 
ised redress  for  the  press-gang  outrage, 
all  of  which  was  highly  saUsfactory  to 
the  meeting.  The  chairman,  James  Otis, 
made  the  reply  more  satisfactory  by  ac- 
knowledging the  Governor's  hospitality. 
Still  the  men  who  filled  the  Old  South 
to  overflowing  did  not  omit  the  duty  of 
storn-worded  protest  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Parliament ;  and  in  an  elaborate 
and  admirable  paper,  marked  with  Joseph 
Warren's  energy  of  soul,  they  alleged  the 
unconstitutional  imposition  of  taxes  aa 
the  groundwork  of  the  recent  troubles. 
It  was  oppression,  and  it  "  came  down  up- 
on the  people  like  an  armed  man,  though 
they  were  the  subjects  of  an  empire 
which  was  the  toast  of  the  nations  for 
freedom  and  liberty." 

It  was  now  the  current  rumor  that  this 
and  other  aggressions  were  to  be  enforced 
by  arms.  The  idea  was  abhorrent  to  the 
people.  A  committee,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  subject  of  the  rumored  intro- 
duction of  troops,  reported  to  the  meet- 
ing a  resolve  to  the  effect  that  whoever 
had  urged  this  measure  was  **  a  tyrant  in 
his  heart,  a  traitor  and  an  open  enemy 
to  his  country  " ;  but  though  this  resolve 
was  advocated  by  William  Cooper,  the 
faithful  and  intrepid  town-clerk,  and  by 
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others,  the  resohition  finally  adopted  de- 
clared only  that  any  person  who  should 
solicit  or  promote  the  importation  of  any 
troops  at  this  time  was  an  enemy  to  the 
town  and  the  Province,  and  a  disturber 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  both. 

The  Governor  was  now  on  good  terms 
with  the  people.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  nothing  which  he  had  done 
would  bring  troops  into  the  town,  —  that 
he  was  desirous  of  promoting  harmony 
between  the  Province  and  the  mother- 
country, —  and  the  memorial  to  the  Min- 
istry in  their  behalf  contained  the  as- 
surance that  they  bore  **  the  same  sen- 
timents of  loyalty  and  duty  towards  their 
gracious  King,  and  the  same  reverence 
for  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  the 
British  Parliament,  as  ever.**  This  was 
the  truth,  touchingly  expressed.  The 
Bostonians  never  considered  the  Parlia- 
ment to  be  such  an  embodiment  of  Im- 
perialism that  it  could  rightfully  mould 
their  local  institutions,  or  control  their 
congregations  and  their  town -meetings, 
their  highways  and  their  homes;  and 
always  looked  upon  the  Crown  as  the 
symbol  of  a  national  power  that  would 
shield  their  precious  body  of  customs 
and  rights.  Thus  what  the  Governor 
said  on  the  paramount  point  of  nation- 
ality met  with  an  honest  response  from 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  **  I  am 
myself,"  he  wrote,  (June  18,)  "  on  better 
terms  with  the  people  than  usual.  A 
civil  treatment  of  a  petition  of  the  town 
to  me,  a  plain  and  friendly  answer  there- 
to, and  some  real  service  by  interposing 
with  the  men-of-war,  have  given  me  a 
little  popularity.  But  it  won't  last  a  week. 
As  soon  as  I  have  executed  the  orders  I 
have  just  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  General  Assembly,  there 
will  be  an  end  of  my  popularity ;  and  I 
don't  know  whether  I  sha'n't  be  obliged 
to  act  like  the  captain  of  a  fire-ship,  — 
provide  for  my  retreat  before  I  light  my 
fusee.** 

But  he  quietly  lighted  his  fusee,  when 
the  horizon  became  all  aglow  with  what 
to  the  Loyalists  was  the  lurid  fiame  of  de- 
struction, but  to  the  Patriots  was  as  light 


from  heaven.  The  occasion  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a  glance.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  eleventh 
of  February,  had  sent  its  famous  Circular 
Letter  to  the  other  Colonies,  proposing, 
that,  in  the  present  crisis,  there  should  be 
unity  of  action  among  them.  The  Loy- 
alists charged  that  this  was  an  attempt  to 
organize  a  Confederacy,  and  therefore 
was  revolutionary;  the  Patriots  averred 
that  its  sole  object  was  to  unite  in  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  for  redress  of 
grievances,  and  therefore  that  it  was  con- 
stitutional ;  the  Ministry  regarded  the  act 
as  in  the  last  degree  dangerous  to  the  pre- 
rogative, and  ordered  Governor  Bernard 
to  demand  of  the  House  to  recall  or  re- 
scind this  Circular  Letter.  The  communi- 
cation of  this  order  was  what  the  Govern- 
or called  lighting  his  fusee.  His  daily 
letters  show  precisely  his  state  of  mind 
as  he  touched  it  off.  He  saw  a  determi- 
nation to  resist  Great  Britain;  he  was 
told  that  the  people  were  making  prepa- 
rations to  do  it ;  and  he  wrote  to  his  rel- 
ative, Viscount  Barrington,  who  bad  the 
entrde  of  the  royal  closet, — sending  the 
letter  by  Hallowell,  —  with  rather  more 
than  the  usual  emphasis  of  error, — ^I 
am  sure  that  things  are  coming  apace  to 
a  crisis,  and  I  fear  the  Bostonians  will 
get  the  start  of  you."  In  this  mood  the 
Governor  sent  in  the  arrogant  British 
demand.  The  House,  (June  26,  1768,) 
by  the  memorable  vote  of  ninety-two  to 
seventeen,  flatly  refused  to  comply  with 
the  royal  order;  whereupon  the  Govern- 
or, as  the  punishment,  dissolved  the  Gen- 
eral Court ;  and  for  many  months  Massa- 
chusetts was  without  a  legislature. 

These  were  of  the  order  of  events  that 
take  fast  hold  of  the  public  mind.  Far 
and  wide  and  profound  was  the  sensa- 
tion ;  and  the  unity  of  the  response  from 
abroad,  made  known  to  the  people  through 
the  press,  was  truly  inspiring.  "  We  all 
rejoice,"  says  a  letter,  "  in  what  your 
Assembly  has  done,  and  join  in  acclama- 
tions to  the  glorious  Ninety-Twa  'T  was 
certainly  the  most  important  case  aa 
American  assembly  ever  acted  upon." 

This  brief  narrative  is  uncommonly 
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■uggestive.  The  letter  of  Bernard  is  a 
testimony  to  the  kindly  disposition  of  the 
people,  who  were  ready  to  return  much 
gratitude  for  little  service,  and  who  only 
asked  to  be  left  to  the  measure  of  free- 
dom that  was  enjoyed  by  their  brethren 
in  England ;  the  magnificent  No  which 
the  House  gave  to  the  royal  command 
shows  how  they  could  maintain  their  self- 
respect,  and  stand  by  their  local  govern- 
ment; and  the  general  indorsement  of 
the  action  of  the  House  in  other  Colonies 
indicates  a  community  of  interest  in  each 
other's  destiny. 

The  replies  of  local  legislatures,  as 
they  were  printed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  journals,  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Bos- 
ton patriots  with  joy.  Hutchinson,  who 
kept  constant  watch  of  these  things,  and 
who  rightly  estimated  the  importance  of 
the  formation  of  public  opinion,  wrote, — 
"  The  action  of  the  other  Colonies  keeps 
up  the  spirit  of  our  demagogues.  I  am 
told  Adams  and  Cooper  say  it  is  the  most 
glorious  day  they  ever  saw."  They  saw 
a  general  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  uni- 
ty in  the  support  of  common  rights. 
Without  union  they  knew  they  were  noth- 
ing; with  union  they  felt  equal  to  all 
things.  Thus  here  were  working  two  of 
the  elements  of  our  political  system,  lo- 
cal self-government  and  American  na- 
tionality. 

The  June  mob,  the  public  meetings,  the 
TOte  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  union  feeling  supplied  zealous  Loyal- 
ists with  rich  material  to  pervert  into  fresh 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  troops  to 
keep  the  people  in  order.  It  was  prompt- 
ly seized  upon.  The  Commissioners  set 
out  the  Boston  tumults  as  the  heralds 
of  a  rebellion  that  had  begun  its  course 
over  the  continent  They  not  only  sent 
a  batch  of  falsehoods  to  England  by  Hal- 
lowell,  but  they  also  sent  letters  to  Gener- 
al Gage,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose 
head-quarters  were  in  New  York,  with  a 
request  for  troops,  and  to  Commodore 
Hood  at  Halifax  asking  for  more  ships. 
General  Gage  was  surprised  at  not  re- 
ceiving letters  from  the  Grovemor,  but 
with  a  soldier's  promptness  he  at  once 


(June  24)  tendered  to  Governor  Ber- 
nard all  the  force  he  might  need  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace;  yet  regarding 
it  as  improper  to  order  the  King's  for- 
ces into  a  Province  to  quell  a  riot  with- 
out a  requisition  from  the  Executive,  he 
frankly  advised  the  Governor  to  this  ef- 
fect But  the  Governor  did  not  want 
troops  to  quell  a  riot,  and  said  so ;  and  in 
answer  to  the  tender,  returned  a  long  and 
heavy  disquisition,  showing  why,  though 
he  considered  troops  essential  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  good  of  his  country,  he 
did  not  and  would  not  make  a  formal 
requisition  for  any,  and  thus,  all  uncon- 
sciously, betrayed  and  condemned  him- 
self at  every  word,  —  for  while  he  was 
talking  of  country,  he  was  thinking  of  self. 
Commodore  Hood,  believing  that  the  good 
people  of  Boston  were  actually  on  the  eve 
of  a  revolt,  and  that  the  precious  lives  of 
the  Commissioners  were  hardly  safe  in 
Castle  William,  where  they  now  were, 
**  immediately  sent  two  more  ships,"  which, 
he  says,  **  seciA-ed  the  Castle  from  all  at- 
tempts at  surprising  it"  But,  according  to 
Hutchinson,  though  the  people  were  mad, 
yet  they  were  not  Don  Quixotes,  and 
though  a  few  might  have  talked  of  attack- 
ing it,  yet  the  Casde  was  in  no  danger, 
even  though  no  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships 
had  been  in  the  harbor. 

The  ships  promptly  arrived,  and  were 
moored  about  Castle  William;  but  no 
troops  appeared,  though  early  in  July 
the  Governor  felt  sure  they  were  order- 
ed here  from  Halifax,  from  the  fact  that 
General  Gage  sent'  a  batch  of  despatches, 
under  cover  to  him,  addressed  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Dalr}'mple,  the  senior  British 
officer  in  command  at  that  station.  On  for- 
warding these  despatches,  Bernard  wrote 
to  Dalrymple,— "  You  know  that  my  situa- 
tion requires  that  I  should  appear  to  know 
as  little  in  the  proceedings  of  this  kmd 
as  can  well  be.  I  should,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  you,  if  in  conducting  a  business 
of  this  kind  you  would  let  me  appear  a 
stranger  to  it  until  it  becomes  necessary 
to  communicate  it  to  me  officially.  In  the 
mean  time  any  private  hints,  conveyed  to 
me  by  a  safe  hand,  will  be  acceptable." 
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A  straightforward  British  officer  mast 
have  conceived  contempt  for  such  an  of- 
ficial, even  before  subsequent  action  on 
the  part  of  this  official  elicited  an  expres- 
sion of  it 

The  Governor  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment The  orders  which  he  trans- 
mitted merely  placed  troo[^  in  readiness 
to  proceed  to  Boston  on  his  requisition, 
which  requbition  he  steadily  refused  to 
make,  and  be  wrote,  —  ^*  The  crisis  awaits 
the  arrival  of  the  troops,  and  I  now  learn 
they  are  not  coming."  He  next  officially 
laid  the  tender  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral before  the  Council,  when  he  found 
that  its  members  were  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  troops  were  not  required. 
Now  this  body  contained  decided  Loy- 
alists ;  and  this  unanimity  of  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  amazed  the  Governor.  He 
advised  Lord  Barrington,  that  the  fact 
convinced  him  that  he  could  '*  no  longer 
depend  upon  the  Council  for  the  support 
c^  the  small  remains  of  royal  and  parlia- 
mentary power  now  lefl,  the  whole  of 
which  had  been  gradually  impeached,  ar- 
raigned, and  condemned  under  his  eye  " ; 
which  was  arrant  party-misrepresentation. 
He  further  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  sending  of  troops  to  Boston  ought  to 
be  a  business  of  quartering  and  canton- 
ment <*  It  is  no  secret,"  he  said,  **  that 
this  ought  to  have  been  done  two  years 
and  a  half  ago.  If  it  had,  there  would 
have  been  no  opposition  to  Parliament 
now,  and  above  all,  no  such  combina- 
tions as  threaten  (but  I  hope  vainly)  the 
overthrow  of  the  British  Empire.  K 
provision  was  to  have  l>een  made  against 
faction  and  sedition,  the  head -quarters 
should  have  been  secured."  Instead  of 
this,  **  Boston  has  been  lei\  under  a  train- 
ed mob  from  August  14, 1765,  to  this  pres- 
ent July  23,  1768." 

While  these  things  had  been  going  on 
here,  the  die  as  to  Massachusetts  and  Bos- 
ton had  been  cast  in  the  Britbh  cabi- 
net, by  the  conclusion  to  place  a  military 
force  at  the  command  of  the  Grovemor. 
This  decision  was  reached  before  the 
June  meeting  or  the  June  riot;  and  it 
n  quite  in  vain  to  seek  the  real  reason 


for  it  in  what  appears  on  paper  about  the 
processions  on  the  eighteenth  of  March 
or  the  equally  insignificant  prior  manifes- 
tations. Hutchinson  and  Gage  and  oth- 
er Loyalists  admitted  that  all  these  were 
trifies.  The  Ministers  were  no  stran- 
gers to  mobs ;  even  if  there  had  been  as 
violent  ones  in  Boston  as  there  were  in 
London,  they  could  not  have  acted  upon 
them  as  proo&  of  disloyalty.  Besides  the 
calumnies  that  made  out  the  popular  lead- 
ers to  be  anarchists,  that  perverted  love 
of  the  local  government  into  a  desire  for 
independence,  there  was  one  that  touch- 
ed the  pride  of  the  mother-country ;  for 
the  Loyalbts  said  of  the  Bostonians, — 
(there  is  nothing  like  the  language  of  the 
time  to  embody  the  spirit  of  the  time,) — 
that  "  every  dirty  fellow,  just  risen  from 
his  kennel,  congratulated  his  neighbor  on 
their  glorious  victory  over  England ;  and 
they  were  so  intoxicated  with  their  own 
vast  importance,  that  the  lowest  wretch 
among  them  conceived  himself  superior 
to  the  first  English  merchant"  This  was 
falsehood ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  joy  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  joy  for 
harmony  restored  between  the  Colonies 
and  Great  Britain. 

Thus,  owing  to  such  representations, 
while  the  people  of  Boston  were  deliber- 
ating in  the  great  town-meetings  of  June, 
orders  were  on  their  way  to  General  Gage, 
whose  head-quarters  were  in  New  York, 
to  place  troops  in  Castle  William,  to  sta- 
tion a  detachment  in  Boston,  and  to  keep 
a  naval  force  in  the  harbor.  The  despatch 
of  Lord  Hillsborough,  addressed  to  Gov- 
ernor Bernard,  communicating  this  con- 
clusion, was  elaborate  and  able,  and  laid 
down  in  full  the  policy  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  The  instructions  were  based  on 
the  pretence  that  Boston  was  "in  pos- 
session of  a  licentious  and  unrestrained 
mob " ;  that  it  was  animated  by  a  dispo- 
sidon  ^  to  resist  the  laws  and  to  deny  the 
authority  of  Parliament " ;  and  that  the 
alleged  "  illegal  and  unwarrantable  meas- 
ures which  had  been  pursued  in  opposing 
the  officers  of  the  revenue  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty,  and  for  intimidating  the 
(uvil  magistrates,  showed  the  necessity  of 
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strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment.'' This  despatch  refers  to  five  of 
Bernard's  letters  as  containing  such  rep- 
resentations. It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Lord  Hillsborough  sharply  rebuked 
the  Governor  for  having  all  along  asked 
the  advice  of  the  Council  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  troops ;  for  to  admit  such 
a  function  in  the  Council,  he  said,  was  to 
concede  a  power  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution.  **  It  is  you,"  are  the  offi- 
cial words,  "  to  whom  the  Crown  has  del- 
egated its  authority,  and  you  alone  are 
responsible  for  the  best  use  of  it." 

This  action  was  unknown  to  the  pop- 
ular leaders,  and  the  month  of  August 
passed  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Minis- 
ters would  be  persuaded  to  quarter  troops 
in  Boston.  The  town  was  remarkably 
quiet,  when  the  Governor  issued  (Au- 
gust 8, 1768)  a  proclamation  against  ri- 
ots, and  calling  all  magistrates  to  suppress 
tumults  and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to 
restore  vigor  and  finnness  to  the  Gov- 
ernment "  It  cannot  be  wondered  at," 
laid  ^*  Determinatus,"  (August  8,)  in  the 
**  Gazette,"  **  if  the  mothei>country  should 
think  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  confusion 
equal  to  what  we  hear  from  the  orderly 
and  very  polite  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster. There,  we  are  told,  is  the  weav- 
en*  mob,  the  seamen's  mob,  the  tailorsT 
mob,  the  coal-miners'  mob,  and  some  say 
the  cleig}*'8  mob ;  and,  in  short,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  whole  kingdom,  always  except- 
ing the  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  P 1,  will  unite 

in  one  general  scene  of  tumult  I  sin- 
cerely pray  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation  and  her  colonies,  whose  in- 
terest, if  she  would  open  her  eyes,  she 
would  clearly  discern  to  be  undivided." 
The  journals  during  this  month  have  full 
details  of  these  mobs.  The  coal-heavers 
of  Wapping  destroyed  property  and  com- 
mitted murders,  and  two  thousand  keel- 
men  and  sailors  of  Sunderland  fairly  beat 
off* the  King's  troops  that  were  sent  against 
them  from  Newcastle.  Happily  such  want 
of  reverence  for  law  was  unknown  in  Bos- 
ton or  the  Province.  Still  the  Governor 
kept  on  representing  that  he  was  under 
the  control  of  a  mob ;  and  another  day  of 


rejoicing  gave  him  another  opportunity 
of  mbrepresenting  the  people.  This  was 
the  fourteenth  of  August,  being  the  third 
celebration  of  the  uprising  against  the 
Stamp  Act  In  the  procession  on  this 
occasion  there  was  one  man  who  had 
had  a  hand  in  the  attack  on  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor's house  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  August,  and  had  in  consequence 
incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  and  who 
was  now  celebrating  his  mob -exploits; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  procession  were 
two  Boston  merchants,  who  thus  were 
charged  with  countenancing  mobs.  The 
Governor  well  knew  that  the  Patriots  ab- 
horred the  outrages  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  August  as  much  as  they  gloried  in  the 
uprising  against  the  stamp-duty  on  the 
fourteenth  of  August  Hutchinson,  more- 
over, was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the 
public  affronts  put  upon  the  Commission- 
ers, who  were  still  at  the  Castle,  though 
their  subordinates  were  in  town  collect- 
ing the  revenue.  The  Cadets,  on  motion 
of  Hancock,  voted  to  exclude  them  from 
the  usual  public  dinner;  and  the  town  vot* 
ed  to  refuse  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  for 
the  dinner,  unless  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  Commissioners  were  not  to  be  invited. 
Such  proceedings,  with  petitions  and  res- 
olutions, made  nearly  the  whole  outrage 
of  the  Boston  *^ trained  mob"  that  the 
Governor  talked  about  Yet  he  affect- 
ed to  be  in  fear  of  an  insurrection,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  whining- 
ly  wrote,  —  "  The  town  is  at  present  just 
as  defensible  as  it  was  two  years  ago, — 
not  a  sergeant's  guard  of  real  soldiers 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  it." 

In  a  few  days  afUr,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  William  Sheriff,  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Gage,  arrived  in  town  from  New 
York,  which  he  left  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, bearing  the  following  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Bernard,  the  original  of  which  is 
indorsed,  **  Received  Sept  S." 

THOMAS  OAOB  TO  FRANCIS  BERNARD. 

"  J^e»  Torh,  Aug.  81, 1768. 

"  Sir,  —  It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble 

you  with  any  answers  to  your  letters,  and 

I  only  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  them. 
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I  am  now  to  acqaaint  you  that  I  bave  re- 
ceived orders  to  send  forces  to  Boston, 
and  would  regulate  the  number  to  be 
sent  agreeable  to  your  opinion  of  the 
number  that  will  be  necessary.  Captain 
Sheriff*,  my  aide-de-camp,  goes  to  Boston 
under  pretence  of  private  business,  and 
will  deliver  you  this  letter.  He  is  direct- 
ed to  settle  this  matter  with  you;  and 
you  may  rely  on  his  discretion,  prudence, 
and  secrecy.  I  have  intrusted  him  with 
a  letter  of  orders  to  the  commander  of 
hb  Majesty's  forces  at  Halifax  to  em- 
bark with  the  14th  Re<;iment,  and  left  a 
blank  in  the  letter  for  Captain  Sheriff  to 
fill  up  with  the  like  order  for  the  29th 
Begiment,  in  case  you  shall  judge  it  prop- 
er to  have  the  whole  or  any  part  c^  the 
29th  Regiment,  as  well  as  the  14th,  and 
not  think  one  regiment  a  sufficient  force. 
When  you  shall  have  fixed  the  matter 
with  Captain  Sheriff,  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  send  me  immediate  notice,  that  I  may 
without  delay  write  you  a  public  letter  to 
demand  quarters  for  the  numbers  that  will 
be  ordered  into  your  Province.  The  con- 
tents of  this,  as  well  as  your  answer,  and 
everything  I  now  transact  with  you,  will 
be  kept  a  profound  secret,  at  least  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic 

"  It  is  submitted  in  my  letters,  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable,  as  troops  will 
probably  continue  at  Boston,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Castle  William,  which,  being  a 
place  of  some  strength,  may  in  case  of 
emergency  be  of  great  service,  and  it  is 
said  to  belong  to  the  Crown. 

<*You  will  be  so  good  as  to  fix  with 
Captain  Sheriff,  whether  you  would  have 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  troops  order- 
ed to  Boston,  quartered  in  Castle  William. 
If  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  troops 
stadoned  there  will  not  answer  the  in- 
tention of  sending  them  to  Boston,  for 
the  purposes  of  enforcing  a  due  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  protecting  and 
supporting  the  civil  magistrates  and  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  part  may  be  stationed  there, 
and  part  in  the  town.  Should  you  re- 
quire both  the  regiments  from  Halifax, 
one  of  them,  or  three  or  four  companies 


of  one  of  them,  might  be  quartered  in  the 
Castle,  and  you  would  then  have  an  entire 
regiment  and  ^y^  companies  of  another 
in  the  city.  I  mention  this,  but  leave  it 
to  your  determination ;  and  you  will  reg- 
ulate this  matter  with  Captain  Sheriff 
according  to  the  number  of  troops  you 
think  necessary  to  be  sent  to  Boston. 
Tou  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  notice 
of  your  resolves  on  this  bead. 

»*  I  don't  know  if  you  can  supply  bed- 
ding for  such  of  the  troops  as  you  would 
choose  to  be  lodged  in  the  Castle ;  if  not. 
Captain  Sheriff  will  write  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dalr}'mple  to  bring  bedding  with 
him  from  Halifax,  sufficient  for  the  num- 
ber of  men  you  shall  fix  upon  for  the  gar- 
rison of  Castle  William. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  re- 
gard, 

"Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 
"  Humble  servant, 

**Th».  Gag«.* 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Sam 
Adams  Regiments  were  ushered  into  Bos- 
ton. According  to  this  letter,  the  Gov- 
ernor himself,  substantially,  gave  the  or- 
der that  brought  all  but  the  Fourteenth 
Regiment,  —  an  order  which  was  to  •*  be 
kept  a  profound  secret,  at  least  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 

At  this  time  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
of  Boston  were  very  bitter  and  suspicious 
towards  all  who  were  in  any  way  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned  in  urging  the  in- 
troduction of  troops  among  them  ;  be- 
cause troops  had  come  to  be  looked  up- 
on as  means  of  subjugating  them  to  laws 
to  which  they  never  would  give  their 
consent  through  their  representatives. 
The  fiery  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  would  say, 
—  "  Before  the  freebom  sons  of  the  North 
will  yield  a  general  and  united  submis- 
sion to  any  tyrannic  power  on  earth, 
fire  and  sword,  desolation  and  ruin,  will 
ravage  the  land.**  The  intrepid  Samuel 
Adams  would  say,  —  **  Before  the  King 
and  Parliament  shall  dragoon  us,  and  we 
become  slaves,  we  will  take  up  arms  and 
spend  our  last  drop  of  blood."    The  calm 
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Andrew  Eliot  would  say, — "You  cannot 
conceive  of  our  distreta :  to  have  a  stand- 
ing army !  What  can  be  worse  to  a  peo- 
ple who  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  liber- 
ty ?  **  Hutchinson  wrote,  —  "  Many  of  the 
common  people  were  in  a  frenzy,  and 
talked  of  dying  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
.ties,"  while  "  too  many  above  the  vulgar 
countenanced  and  encouraged  them." 
Such  was  the  intensity  of  the  public 
feeling ;  such  the  earnestness  with  which 
liberty  was  ranked  above  material  pros- 
perity. It  was  now  to  be  seen  whether 
the  American  cause  was  to  suffer  ship- 
wreck on  the  rock  of  premature  insurrec- 
tion, or  whether  it  was  to  be  led  on  by 
such  cautious  and  wise  steps  as  develop 
into  the  majesty  of  revolution. 

The  present  public  alarm  was  occasion- 
ed by  vague  statements  from  abroad  or 
rumors  started  at  home  as  to  the  coming 
of  a  military  force.  Troops  were  ordered 
in  from  the  outposts  of  Canada  to  Hali- 
fax ;  an  unusual  naval  force  was  gather- 
ing at  that  statioM ;  it  was  said  that  the 
destination  of  both  was  Boston :  but  the 
Governor  persisted  in  denying  that  he  had 
done  anything  that  would  bring  troops 
here,  and  kept  on  placing  the  know- 
nothing.  This  created  a  painful  sus- 
pense, and,  to  cool  observers,  the  policy 
of  the  Government  appeared  inexplica- 
ble. But  however  deep  may  have  been 
the  indignation  of  the  people  at  the  pros- 
pect of  military  rule,  it  was  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  popular  leaders,  if  troope 
came  here,  to  resist  the  landing,  or  to  al- 
low the  rash  spirits,  who  are  ever  ready 
for  any  imprudence,  to  do  so;  but  their 
object  was  to  fix  in  the  public  mind  a 
just  sense  of  the  rights  thus  violated,  to 
guide  the  general  indignation  into  a  safe 
channel  of  action,  and  thus  tarn  the  in- 
sult to  the  benefit  of  the  general  cause. 

Two  days  after  the  Governor  received 
the  letter  of  General  Gage,  a  commu- 
nication appeared  in  the  '*  Boston  Ga- 
zette," under  the  head  of  "  Reader  1  At- 
tend ! "  which  arraigned,  with  uncom- 
mon spirit  and  boldness,  the  course  of 
the  officials  who  were  urging  the  policy 
<^  arbitrary  power,  as  having  a  direct  ten- 


dency "to  dissolve  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies."  It  pro- 
posed to  remonstrate  against  this  policy 
to  the  King,  and  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
clare that  **  there  was  nothing  this  side 
eternity  they  dreaded  more  than  being 
broken  off  from  his  government"  In 
urging  resistance  to  this  course  the  au- 
thor said,  — "  We  will  put  our  lives  in 
our  hands,  and  cry  to  the  Judge  of  all  the 
Earth,  who  will  do  right." 

This  paper,  like  many  similar  appeals 
in  that  well-stored  Liberty  arsenal,  the 
"  Boston  Gazette,"  had  the  genuine  Lib- 
erty ring,  yet  there  was  in  it  nothing  very 
unusual ;  but  the  royal  circle  at  the  Prov- 
ince House  lived  in  an  unusual  atmos- 
phere, and  this  article  came  sounding  in 
among  them  like  a  great  moral  Dahl- 
gren.  "  In  the  Boston  Gazette  of  the 
fifth  instant,"  the  Governor,  with  his 
usual  acuteness,  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  "  appeared  a  paper  containing 
a  system  of  politics  exceeding  all  former 
exceedings.  Some  took  it  for  the  casual 
ravings  of  an  occasional  enthusiast  But 
I  persuaded  myself  that  it  came  out  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  faction,  and  was  prepar- 
atory to  some  actual  operations  against 
the  Government  In  this  persuasion,  I 
considered,  that,  if  the  troops  from  Hali- 
fax were  to  come  here  on  a  sudden,  there 
would  be  no  avoiding  an  insurrection, 
which  would  at  least  fall  upon  the  crown 
officers,  if  it  did  not  amount  to  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  troops.  I  therefore  thought 
it  would  be  best  that  the  expectation  of 
the  troops  should  be  gradually  communi- 
cated, that  the  heads  of  the  faction  might 
have  time  to  consider  well  what  tHey  were 
about,  and  prudent  men  opportunity  to 
interpose  their  advice."  Accordingly 
(September  8)  he  "  took  an  occasion  to 
mention  to  one  of  the  Council,  in  the  way 
of  discourse,  that  he  had  private  advice 
that  troops  were  ordered  to  Boston,  but 
had  no  puUic  orders  about  it " ;  and  be- 
fore night,  the  Governor  adds,  the  intelli- 
gence was  all  over  the  town. 

Before  night,  too,  a  petition,  addressed 
to  the  Selectmen,  was  circulating  all  over 
the  town,  and  large  numbers  were  affix- 
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ing  their  names  to  it  It  prayed  that  the 
town  might  be  legally  convened  to  re- 
quire of  the  Governor  the  reasons  for  his 
declaration  that  three  regiments  might 
be  daily  expected,  and  **  to  consider  of 
the  most  wise,  consistent,  and  salutary 
measure  suitable  to  meet  the  occasion.** 
The  Selectmen  acted  promptly,  (John 
Hancock  was  on  the  Board,)  and  sum- 
moned the  citizens  to  meet  on  the  Mon- 
day following.  In  this  way,  openly  be- 
fore men,  not  covertly  like  a  body  of  con- 
spirators, did  the  solid  men  and  prudent 
men  of  Boston  prepare  for  council. 

Though  the  Governor  averred  that  his 
object,  in  his  verbal  communication,  was 
to  give  a  chance  for  an  interposition  of 
such  sound  advice,  yet  to  Lord  Hillsbor- 
ough he  actually  represented  the  call  and 
the  movement  of  these  men  as  proofs  that 
the  long -contemplated  insurrection  was 
now  at  hand.  He  informed  the  Secre- 
tary, that  on  the  next  evening  (Friday) 
there  was  a  large  private  meeting,  where 
''it  was  the  general  opinion  that  they 
should  raise  the  country  and  oppose  the 
troops";  and  that  on  the  succeeding 
evening  (Saturday)  there  was  a  very 
small  private  meeting  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  chiefs,  where  it  was  resolved  *'  to 
surprise  and  take  the  Castle  the  Monday 
night  following."  The  Governor  evi- 
dendy  had  misgivings  about  its  being  the 
fact  that  such  an  object  was  planned. 
♦*  I  don't,"  he  said,  "  relate  these  as  facts, 
but  only  as  reported  and  believed."  I 
have  found  no  account  of  the  Friday- 
evening  meeting,  which  undoubtedly  was 
a  meeting  of  one  of  the  political  clubs  of 
the  time ;  but  on  Saturday  evening  James 
Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  met  at  Warren's 
residence  in  Hanover  Street  (on  the  site 
of  the  American  House)  for  conference 
as  to  Monday's  meeting,  —  for  instance, 
to  draw  up  the  resolves  and  decide  up- 
on the  action  that  might  be  expedient: 
whatever  may  have  been  the  warmth 
of  expression  of  popular  leaders,  or  the 
wishes  of  extremists  among  the  people, 
the  whole  object  of  this  conference  was 
to  concentrate  and  use  only  the  moral 
force  of  public  opinion ;  and  there  is  not 


a  trace  of  a  design  of  insurrection  in  all 
the  known  private  correspondence  of 
these  patriots. 

However,  the  belief  in  insurrection,  at 
this  time,  appears  to  have  been  as  strong- 
ly rooted  in  the  minds  of  prominent  Loy- 
alists as  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  again 
perturbed  Governor.  Signs  of  what  is  • 
thought  to  be  near  at  hand  are  apt  to 
be  seen  or  fancied ;  and  it  was  so  in  this 
case.  Somebody  had  put  a  turpentine 
barrel  in  the  skillet  that  hung  at  the 
top  of  the  beacon-pole  on  Beacon  Hill. 
Now  it  had  been  designed,  for  a  long 
time,  by  such  a  mode  of  bonfire,  to  alarm 
the  country,  in  case  of  invasion.  This  fact 
was  put  with  another  fact,  namely,  that 
the  beacon  had  been  newly  repaired ;  and 
from  the  two  facts  was  drawn  the  start- 
ling inference,  that  matters  were  ready 
for  a  rising  in  the  town,  and  for  giving  the 
concerted  signal  to  summon  in  the  coun- 
try to  aid  this  rising, —  and  this,  too,  when 
the  Governor  had  not  a  sergeant's  guard 
of  real  soldiers  nearer  than  two  hundred 
miles.  And  now  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil flocked  to  the  Governor  and  demand- 
ed a  meeting  of  this  imposing  body ;  and 
a  meeting  was  promptly  held  at  a  gentle- 
man's residence  half-way  between  Boston 
and  Jamaica  Plain,  where,  after  grave 
debate  about  taking  down  the  barrel,  it 
was  finally  Toted  to  make  a  formal  de- 
mand on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  to  or- 
der it  to  be  done.  On  the  next  day, 
(Sunday,)  the  Fathers  of  the  Town  held 
a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  vote 
of  the  Council,  which  resulted  in  de- 
clining to  act  on  this  matter  of  taking 
down  the  barrel  as"  too  trivial.  About 
the  hour  of  dining,  on  this  day,  however. 
Sheriff  Greenleaf  gave  some  peace  to  the 
frightened  officials  by  repairing  to  Bea- 
con Hill  with  half  a  dozen  others  and  re- 
moving the  obnoxious  barrel,  which  prov- 
ed to  be  empty.  The  public  did  not  hear 
the  last  of  this  affair  for  months,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  affidavits  about  it,  after- 
wards, in  the  journals. 

There  was  really  no  ground  for  all  this 
alarm.  The  popular  leaders,  from  the 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  nught 
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liave  been  apprehensiTe  of  an  explosion 
from  the  rash,  which  they  meant,  if  possi- 
ble, to  prevent,  and  if  it  came,  to  repress ; 
but  the  Loyalist  leaders  would  have  it 
that  there  was  a  deep-laid  plot  even  for 
a  revolution.  "  It  is  now  known,"  is  Gov- 
ernor Bernard's  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tion, as  be  reviewed  these  scenes  and  jus- 
tified the  introduction  of  the  troops,  **  that 
the  plan  was  to  seize  the  Grovemor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  take  possession 
of  the  treasury,  and  then  set  up  their 
standanl."  He  said  that  five  hundred 
men  had  been  enrolled  to  take  the  Cas- 
tle, and  it  was  likely  that  the  names,  at 
least  of  the  chief  of  them,  would  be  dis- 
covered. There  is  no  such  list  in  thir- 
teen folio  volumes  of  his  correspondence. 
Hutchinson's  misrepresentation  was  as 
mischievous,  but  more  cautious;  for  he 
assured  his  British  correspondents  that 
at  the  time  when  the  troops  landed  in 
Boston  the  Province  was  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  and  that  their  arrival  prevented 
the  most  extravagant  measures,— though, 
he  said,  he  did  not  certainly  know  what 
the  dark  designs  of  the  heads  of  the  op- 
position were. 

On  the  morning  of  the  town-meeting, 
(September  12,)  Governor  Bernard  be- 
lieved that  the  popular  leaders  were  re- 
solved not  merely  to  capture  the  crown 
officials,  but  to  resume  the  first  charter, 
which,  he  said,  had  not  a  nngle  ingre- 
dient of  royalty  in  it  But  while  he  was 
looking  for  insurrection,  a  committee  of 
the  highest  respectability  waited  on  him, 
and  asked  him  to  be  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  town  the  grounds  and  as- 
surances on  which  he  had  intimated  his 
apprehensions  that  one  or  more  regi- 
ments might  be  daily  expected.  On  the 
next  day  the  Governor  replied  in  writ- 
ing,—  "My  apprehensions  that  some  of 
his  Majesty's  troops  are  to  be  expected 
in  Boston  arise  from  information  of  a 
private  nature  ;  I  have  received  no  pub- 
lic letters  notifying  to  me  the  coming  of 
such  troops."  The  information  came  by 
letter  from  the  only  official  in  the  coun- 
try who  could  order  troops  into  Boston, 
and  yet  he  said  it  was  private ;  according 


to  this  letter,  he  must  have  decided  on 
the  number  of  troops  that  were  to  come, 
and  yet  he  prattled  about  apprehensions. 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  a  royal  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Stuart  school  dealt  with  a 
people  filled  with  patriotic  concern  for 
their  country.  It  is  the  dealing  of  a  small 
man.  If  he  can  escape  the  charge  of  de- 
liberate falsehood,  it  is  only,  on  demurrer, 
by  the  plea  of  a  contemptible  quibble. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  the 
noble  popular  demonstrations  that  round- 
ed off*  by  a  delegate  convention,  which, 
at  the  simple  request  of  Boston,  assem- 
bled in  Faneuil  Hall.  The  officials,  who 
had  long  played  falsely  with  a  liberty- 
loving,  yet  loyal  people,  now  fairly  quail- 
ed before  the  whirlwind  of  their  righteooa 
indignation.  Two  days  after  Bernard 
had  "intimated  his  apprehensions,"  as 
though  steps  had  been  taken  to  counter- 
mand the  order  for  the  troops,  the  fol- 
lowing semi-official  doubt  appeared  in 
the  "News-Letter": — "It  is  conjectur- 
ed that  there  are  troops  to  come  here; 
but  at  present  we  can  find  no  authentic 
accounts  of  it,  nor  that  any  person  has 
declared  that  they  actually  are,  though 
there  is  great  probability  that  they  will 
soon  be  here,  if  ever."  This,  from  a 
Loyalist  source,  is  a  angularly  worded 
paragraph,  and  is  richly  Delphic. 

The  circular  letter  which  Boston  ad- 
dressed (September  14)  to  the  towns, 
calling  a  Convention,  accurately  states  the 
object  of  the  military  force  that  was  now 
expected :  —  "  The  design  of  these  troops 
18,  in  every  one's  apprehension,  nothing 
short  of  enforcing  by  military  power  the 
execution  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  the 
forming  of  which  the  Colonies  have  not, 
and  cannot  have,  any  constitutional  in- 
fluence. This  is  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tresses to  which  a  free  people  can  be  re- 
duced." The  object  of  the  Convention 
is  as  accurately  stated  to  be,  V  to  prevent 
any  sudden  and  unconnected  measures," 
and  to  act  in  every  constitutional  way 
for  the  preservation  of  invaluable  rights. 
The  Governor,  as  usual,  acting  on  his 
theory  of  insurrection,  held  that  the  Con- 
vention was  designed  to  mature  plans 
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for  it;  and  he  wrote  (September  16)  to 
Lord  Hillsborough  as  to  his  own  plans, 
—  "  For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  any  place 
of  protection  to  resort  to,  I  would  pub- 
lish a  proclamation  against  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Convention,  but  I  dare  not 
take  so  spirited  a  step  without  first  secur- 
ing my  retreat " ;  and,  with  unusual  good 
sense,  he  expressed  **  much  doubt  wheth- 
er the  force  already  ordered  by  General 
Gage,  namely,  two  regiments,  would  be 
sufficient "  to  fight  ofi*  the  original  char- 
ter, and  to  keep  the  crown  officers  in 
their  places.  There  waa  a  small  party 
who  were  in  favor  of  resuming  the  old 
charter ;  but  the  union  of  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  and  then  the  union  of  all 
the  Colonies,  for  the  sake  of  continued 
union  with  Great  Britain,  was  the  key 
of  the  action  of  the  leaders  who  were  the 
exponents  of  the  Patriots.  They  did  not 
contemplate  going  into  acts  of  govern- 
ment; and  neither  now  nor  in  the  fu- 
ture did  they  ever  contemplate  **  sud- 
den and  unconnected  measures." 

Three  days  later  (September  19)  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  threw  ofi*  all  disguise.  He 
formally  announced  to  the  Council  that 
troops  were  coming,  and  asked  this  body 
to  provide  them  quarters.  And  now  be- 
gan a  long,  irritating,  and  arrogant  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to 
browbeat  the  local  authorities  in  the  mat- 
ter of  providing  quarters  for  the  troops. 
The  official  record  is  voluminous.  The 
Patriots  kept  strictly  to  the  law,  and  won 
a  moral  victory:  the  royal  officials  per- 
sisted in  virtually  urging  burly  British  will 
as  law.  and  suffered  the  shame  of  an  ig- 
nominious defeat  The  Governor  thought 
the  Government  had  received  a  blow  that 
made  it  reel ;  and,  in  a  garrulous,  com- 
plaining letter,  supplies  not  only  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  whole  of  this  struggle,  but 
an  idea  of  his  well-deserved  individual 
mortification.  **  The  account  up  to  this 
time,"  (October  80,  1768,)  he  wrote, 
"  will  end  in  my  having  employed  my- 
self from  September  nineteenth  to  Oc- 
tober twenty -sixth,  that  is,  thirty- eight 
days,  in  endeavoring  to  procure  quarters 
for  the  two  regiments  here  to  no  purpose. 


For  having  during  this  time  been  bandied 
about  from  one  to  another,  I  at  length 
got  positive  refusals  from  every  one  that 
I  could  apply  to,  that  is,  the  Council,  the 
Selectmen,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace ; 
upon  which  the  General,  [Gage,]  who 
came  here  on  purpose,  has  found  himself 
obliged  to  hire  and  fit  up  buildings  at  the 
expense  of  the  Crown,  by  which  means 
the  two  regiments  are  at  length  got  into 
good  occasional  barracks." 

The  new  scene  of  an  American  States- 
€reneral  in  Faneuil  Hall,  —  so  the  roy- 
al Governor  and  Parliamentary  orators 
termed  the  Convention,  —  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  rising  power  of  the  people, 
was  followed  by  the  spectacle  of  an  im- 
posing naval  force  in  the  harbor.  The 
Sam  Adams  Regiments,  sent  on  the  mis- 
sion of  warring  against  the  republican 
idea,  were  proudly  borne  to  Boston  by 
fifteen  British  men-of-war,  which  were 
moored  (September  29)  in  well-chosen 
fighting  positions  around  the  north  end 
of  the  quiet,  but  glorious  town.  In  the 
evening  the  curious  Bostonians  put  out 
in  their  boats  from  the  wharves  to  get  a 
near  view  of  the  ships.  There  were  great 
rejoicings  on  board.  The  sky  was  bril- 
liant with  the  rockets  that  were  shot  off 
from  the  decks,  and  the  air  resounded 
with  the  music  of  the  bands.  It  was  no- 
ticed that  the  favorite  piece  seemed  to 
be  "  the  Yankee  tune  " :  it  was  played  by 
the  regimental  bands  when  Earl  Percy 
led  a  British  force  out  of  Boston  on  Lex- 
ington morning,  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  its  being  performed  when  this  force 
returned  in  the  evening  of  that  famous 
day,  or  when  the  Sam  Adams  Regiments 
left  the  town. 

The  King's  troops  landed  on  the  first  day 
of  October.  Though  it  had  been  printed 
in  England  that  ten  thousand  men  were 
enrolled  to  oppose  them,— though  the  lo- 
cal officials  had  predicted  that  the  event 
would  occasion  a  crisis  in  affairs, — though 
John  Bull  had  been  so  abominably  impos- 
ed upon  that  he  as  much  expected  to  see 
a  mob  resist  the  landing  as  he  lately  ex- 
pected the  mob  would  resist  the  delivery 
of  the  Confederate  Commissioners,  —  and 
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though  not  merely  ministerial  circles,  but 
all  England,  were  looking  forward  with 
serious  apprehensions  to  the  result,— yet 
the  day  was  so  tame  that  little  history  was 
made  worth  relating.  As  the  spectators 
on  board  the  ships,  about  noon,  were 
looking  for  a  battle-scene,  they  saw  only 
a  naval  and  military  show.  The  ships 
of  war  were  prepared  for  action  by  load- 
ing the  guns  and  putting  springs  on  the 
cables.  The  troops,  after  sixteen  rounds 
of  powder  and  ball  had  been  served  out 
to  them,  entered  the  boats.  Rude  artists 
were  looking  on,  and  sketching  the  peace- 
ful display,  setting  down  .each  boat  and 
ship  and  island,  with  view  undisturbed 
by  the  smoke  of  battl^  or  even  of  sa- 
lute. They  did  not  notice,  however,  that 
the  commander  of  the  land  force,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dalr}'mple,  went  ashore 
privately,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
sauntered  over  the  town.  He  met  no 
local  militia;  he  saw  nor  horns  nor  hooft 
of  insurrection;  he  saw  not  even  the 
royal  Governor,  for  he  had  retired  to 
Jamaica  Plain ;  and  instead  of  a  cor- 
dial Executive  greeting  and  proper  di- 
rections as  to  what  to  do,  he  found  that 
everything  was  left  to  himself.  He  knew 
that  neither  the  Council  nor  the  Govern- 
or had  provided  quarters  for  his  com- 
mand ;  but  from  the  doings  or  non-doings 
of  this  day  he  conceived  feelings  towards 
the  runaway  official  which  he  expressed 
by  words,  at  the  time,  "  full  as  plain  as 
pleasant,"  and  afterwards  officially  in 
writing  to  his  superiors.  Bernard  met 
Dalrymple's  intimations  of  cowardice  by 
the  truthful  allegation  that  there  was  not 
the  least  danger  of  insurrection,  and  of 
want  of  attention  by  the  mean  allegation 
that  the  Colonel  was  chagrined  because 
he  was  not  complimented  with  a  dinner. 
An  hour  afler  the  Commander  made 
his  reconnoissance,  about  noon,  the  boats 
moved  in  fine  onler  towards  the  Long 
Wharf,  so  termed  as  being  a  noble  com- 
mercial pier  running  far  out  into  the 
Bay.  Here  the  Fourteenth  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  Dalr}*mple,  landed,  and, 
having  formed,  marched,  in  the  words  of 
the  time,  with  drums  beating,  fifes  play- 


ing, and  colors  flying,  up  King  Street 
(now  State  Street)  to  the  Town-House, 
where  it  halted.  It  is  not  said  that  the 
troops  were  complimented  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  people,  who,  on  holidays 
then  as  on  holidays  now,  usually  appear- 
ed, having  an  air  of  self-respect,  well- 
dressed,  well-behaved,  with  nothing  mov- 
ing among  them  more  threatening  than 
the  baton  of  the  police  as  the  sign  of  laT7 
and  authority,  but  respecting  that  as  the 
symbol  of  their  own  law.  What  Tory 
writers  and  officials  say  warrants  the 
inference  that  the  Patriots  kept  away. 
Dalrymple  said  that  the  Convention  was 
planet-stricken ;  "  Sagittarius,"  a  Tory 
scribbler,  says  the  Convention  ran,  and 
tells  how  they  ran :— •*  The  courage  of  the 
faithful  only  consisted  in  blustering,  for 
the  morning  that  the  troops  landed  they 
broke  up,  and  rushed  out  of  town  like 
a  herd  of  scalded  hogs."  If  the  Patriots 
generally  were  absent,  it  was  from  de- 
sign. The  Fourteenth  Regiment  remain- 
ed near  the  Town-House  until  the  Twen- 
ty-Ninth joined  it,  when  the  column 
marched  to  the  Common.  About  four 
o'clock  these  troops  were  joined  hy  the 
Fifty-Ninth  Regiment,  and  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery with  two  field-pieces.  This  made 
a  force  of  a  thousand  fine-appearing  and 
well-disciplined  regulars. 

Colonel  Dalrymple  ordered  the  Twen- 
ty-Ninth Regiment  to  encamp  immediate- 
ly, which,  as  it  had  field-equipage,  it  was 
enabled  to  do,  and  pitched  its  tents  on  the 
Common ;  but  he  had  no  cover  for  tho 
Fourteenth  Regiment,  and  he  now  en- 
deavored to  obtain  quarters  for  it.  He 
was  directed  to  the  Manufactory  House, 
a  large  building  owned  by  the  Province, 
in  what  is  now  Hamilton  Place,  near  the 
Common,  which  was  hired  by  a  zealous 
Patriot,  who  declined  to  let  the  troops 
occupy  it;  whereupon  he  applied  to  the 
Selectmen  for  Faneuil  Hall,  promising 
that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  property.  <^About  twilight," 
in  the  words  of  the  "Gazette,"  "the 
Fourteenth  Regiment  marched  down  to 
the  Hall,  where  they  stood  under  arms  till 
near  nine  o'clock,  when  the  door,  by  i 
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means  or  odier,  being  opened,  tbey  took 
up  their  lodgings  there  that  night."  The 
Colonel  exultingly  wrote, — "By  tolerar 
ble  management  I  got  possession  of  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  the  School  of  Liberty,  from  the 
Sons  thereof,  without  force,  and  thereby 
secured  all  their  anus  " :  about  four  hun- 
dred had  been  recently  placed  there  to 
be  cleaned. 

Such  was  the  day,  so  long  looked  for- 
irard  to,  of  the  landing  of  the  King's 
troops.  The  people  were  indignant,  but 
were  silent  and  preserved  their  self-re- 
spect ;  but  the  object  of  the  popular  lead- 
ers had  been  accomplished,  so  far  as  the 
reception  of  the  military  force  was  con- 
cerned. A  candid  British  observer,  who 
was  in  Boston,  saw  the  truth  and  print- 
ed it  in  England :— "  llie  Patriot  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  were  much  more  con- 
cerned at  any  mobs  that  happened  than 
the  Government  people.  These  last  seem 
pleased  with  them,  as  countenancing  their 
representations, —  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing soldiers  to  keep  them  in  order."  On 
this  occasion,  in  the  words  of  the  *'  Ga- 
zette," **  Not  the  least  attempt  was  made 
or  contemplated  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  the  King's  troops  or  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  Common."  There  is  no 
mention  made  of  even  hisses  or  groans, 
as  the  colors  that  symbolized  arbitrary 
power  were  proudly  borne  up  King 
Street  The  peace  and  good  order  that 
marked  the  day  much  chagrined  the  Loy- 
alists, and  fairly  astonished  **  the  gentle- 
men of  the  military." 

These  gentlemen  might  have  read  in 
the  next  issues  of  the  journals  the  tem- 
per of  the  public  mind,  in  the  comments 
freely  made  on  their  mission  and  on  the 
events  that  were  said  to  have  occasion- 
ed their  presence.  The  pretext,  the  ob- 
noxious proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  of 
March,  was  characterized  as  the  trifling 
hallooing  of  a  harmless  procession ;  the 
mob  of  the  tenth  of  June  was  more  seri- 
ous, but  was  soon  over ;  but  on  the  all-im- 
portant and  vital  point  of  allegiance,  they 
might  have  seen  expressed,  in  the  weigh- 
ty words  of  the  Council,  infinite  regret 
at  the  reflection   which    that   show  of 


force  implied  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
to  their  sovereign,  "  who  had  not  in  hit 
wide-extended  dominions  any  more  faith- 
ful subjects  than  in  the  town  of  Boston." 
And  what  really  was  the  offence  of  the 
Patriots?  They  had  resolved,  they  had 
petitioned,  they  had  agreed  not  to  import 
or  to  buy  British  goods.  But  they  were 
not  law-breakers,  for  they  could  trium- 
phantly challenge  their  opponents  to  pro- 
duce a  single  instance  since  the  tenth  of 
June  of  an  interruption  of  the  public 
peace  or  of  resistance  to  law ;  and  they 
were  not  political  heretics,  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  colonial  administration  which 
they  stood  on  were  such  as  their  countr}'- 
men  unanimously  now  indorse,  and  Brit> 
ish  statesmanship  is  now  pleased  to  ac- 
cept. Yet  they  were  threatened  in  the 
streets  with  the  whipping-post  and  the  pil- 
lory, with  the  loss  of  their  ears  or  their 
heads, — and  in  official  instructions,  print- 
ed in  the  journals,  with  transportation  to 
England  for  trial.  This  last  threat  was 
serious.  The  Government  proposed  to 
make  arrests  under  a  statute  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI IL:  actually  designed  (Lord 
Mahon's  words)  ''  to  draw  forth  the  mould- 
ering edict  of  a  tyrant  from  the  dust  where 
it  had  long  lain,  and  where  it  ever  deserv- 
ed to  lie,  and  to  fling  it"  against  a  band 
of  popular  leaders  who  were  wisely  and 
well  supporting  a  most  sacred  cause.  But 
these  leaders  were  not  actuated  by  the 
fanaticism  that  is  always  blind  and  often 
cruel,  nor  by  the  ambition  that  is  unwor- 
thy and  is  then  reckless  and  criminal;  but, 
with  a  clear  apprehension  of  their  ground 
and  definite  notions  of  policy,  they  went 
forward  with  no  faltering  step.  Their 
calm  and  true  statement  through  the 
press  was, — '*  It  is  the  part  this  town  has 
taken  on  the  side  of  Liberty,  and  its 
noble  exertions  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
America,  that  have  rendered  it  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  tools  of  arbitrary  power." 
"  We  are  now  [Ortober  8,  1 7G8]  become 
a  spectacle  to  all  North  America.  May 
our  conduct  be  such  as  not  to  disgrace 
ourselves  or  injure  the  common  cause ! " 
Thus  wove  the  solid  men  of  Boston 
their  mantle  of  enduring  glory. 
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OXJT  OP  THE  BODY  TO  GOD. 

Wearily,  wearily,  wearily : 
Sobbing  through  space  like  a  south-wind, 
Floating  in  limitless  ether, 
Ether  unbounded,  unfathomed. 
Where  is  no  upward  nor  downward. 
Island,  nor  shallow,  nor  shore : 
Wearily  floating  and  sobbing, 
Out  of  the  body  to  God! 

Lost  in  the  spaces  of  blankness. 
Lost  in  the  deepening  abysses. 
Haunted  and  tracked  by  the  past : 
Ko  more  sweet  human  caresses, 
No  more  the  springing  of  morning, 
Never  again  from  the  present 
Into  a  future  beguiled : 
Lonely,  defiled,  and  despairing, 
OntofthebodytoGod! 

Beeling,  and  tearless,  and  desperate. 
On  through  the  quiet  of  ether, 
Helpless,  alone,  and  forsaken, 
Faithless  in  ignorant  anguish. 
Faithless  of  gasping  repentance. 
Measuring  Him  by  thy  measure,  — 
Measure  of  need  and  desert, — 
OntofthebodytoGodl 

Soft  through  the  starless  abysses. 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  the  summer 
Loosens  the  chains  of  the  rirer, 
Sweeping  it  free  to  the  sea, 
Murmurs  a  murmur  of  peace :  — 
^  Soul !  in  the  deepness  of  heaTen 
f  Findest  thou  shallow  or  shore  ? 

Hast  thou  beat  madly  on  limit  ? 
Hast  thou  been  stayed  in  thy  fleeing 
OutofthebodytoGod? 

^  Thou  that  hast  known  Me  in  spaces 
Boundless,  ontrayersed,  unfathmned. 
Hast  thou  not  known  Me  in  love  ? 
Am  I,  Creator  and  Guider, 
Less  than  My  kingdom  and  work  ? 
Come,  O  ihoa  weary  and  desolate  I 
Come  to  the  heart  of  thy  Father 
Home  from  thy  wanderings  weary. 
Home  from  the  lost  to  the  Loving, 
OutofthebodytoGod!" 
TOL.  IX.  46 
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Among  the  lower  animals,  so  far  as 
the  facts  have  been  noticed,  there  seems 
no  great  inequality,  as  to  strength  or  en- 
durance, between  the  sexes.  In  migra- 
tory tribes,  as  of  birds  or  buffaloes,  the 
males  are  not  observed  to  slacken  or 
shorten  their  journeys  from  any  gallant 
deference  to  female  weakness,  nor  are 
the  females  found  to  perish  disproportion- 
ately through  exhaustion.  It  is  the  Eng- 
lish experience  that  among  coursing-dogs 
and  race-horses  there  is  no  serious  sexual 
inequality,  ^lian  says  that  Semiramis 
did  not  exult  when  in  the  chase  she  cap- 
tured a  lion,  but  was  proud  when  she 
took  a  lioness,  the  dangers  of  the  feat  be- 
ing far  greater.  Hunters  as  willingly  en- 
counter the  male  as  the  female  of  most 
savage  beasts ;  and  if  an  adventurous  fowl- 
er, plundering  an  eagle's  nest,  has  his 
eyes  assaulted  by  the  parent-bird,  it  is 
no  matter  whether  the  discourtesy  pro- 
ceeds from  the  gentleman  or  the  lady  of 
the  household. 

Passing  to  the  ranks  of  humanity,  it  is 
the  general  rule,  that,  wherever  the  phys- 
ical nature  has  a  fair  chance,  the  woman 
shows  no  extreme  deficiency  of  endur- 
ance or  strength.  Even  the  sentimental 
physiology  of  Michelet  is  compelled  to 
own  that  his  elaborate  theories  of  lovely 
invalidism  have  no  application  to  the 
peasant- women  of  France,  that  is,  to 
nineteen -twentieths  of  the  population. 
Among  human  beings,  the  disparities  of 
race  and  training  far  outweigh  those  of 
sex.  The  sedentary  philosopher,  turning 
from  his  demonstration  of  the  hopeless 
inferiority  of  woman,  finds  with  dismay 
that  his  Iridh  or  negro  handmaiden  can 
lift  a  hea\7  coal-hod  more  easily  than  he. 
And  while  the  dream  is  vanishing  of  the 
superiority  of  savage  races  on  every  oth- 
er point,  it  still  remains  unquestionable 
that  in  every  distinctive  attribute  of  phys- 
ical womanhood  the  barbarian  has  the 
advantage. 

The  truth  is,  that^in  all  countries  fe- 


male health  and  strength  go  with  peasant 
habits.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  About  says, 
that,  of  all  useful  animals,  the  woman  is 
the  one  that  the  Roman  peasant  ein- 
ploys  with  the  most  profit  **  She  makes 
the  bread  and  the  cake  of  Turkish  com ; 
she  spins,  she  weaves,  she  sews;  she  goes 
every  day  three  miles  for  wood  and  a 
mile  for  water;  she  carries  on  her  head 
the  load  of  a  mule ;  she  toils  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  without  resisting  or  even  com- 
plaining. The  children,  which  she  brings 
forth  in  great  numbers,  and  which  she 
nurses  herself,  are  a  great  resource ;  from 
the  age  of  four  years  they  can  be  employ- 
ed in  guarding  other  animals." 

Beside  this  may  be  placed  the  experi- 
ence of  Mofifat,  the  African  missionaiy, 
who,  seeing  a  party  of  native  women  en- 
gaged in  their  usual  labor  of  house-build- 
ing, and  just  ready  to  put  the  roof  on, 
suggested  that  some  of  the  men  who  stood 
by  should  lend  a  hand.  It  was  received 
with  general  laughter;  but  Mahuto,  the 
queen,  declared  that  the  plan,  though 
hopeless  of  execution,  was  in  itself  a 
good  one,  and  that  men,  though  excused 
from  lighter  labors,  ought  to  take  an 
equal  share  in  the  severer,— adding,  that 
she  wished  the  missionaries  would  give 
their  husbands  medicine  and  make  them 
work. 

The  health  of  educated  womanhood  in 
the  different  European  nations  seems  to 
depend  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  con- 
formity to  these  rustic  habits  of  air  and 
exercise.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
women  of  the  upper  classes  lead  secluded 
and  unhealthy  lives,  and  hence  their  phys- 
ical condition  is  not  superior  to  our  own. 
In  the  Northern  nations,  women  of  re- 
finement do  more  to  emulate  the  active 
habits  of  the  peasantry,  —  only  substitut- 
ing outrdoor  relaxations  for  out-door  toil, 
—  and  so  they  share  their  health.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  England,  which 
accordingly  seems  to  furnish  the  repre- 
sentative types  of  vigorous  womanhood. 
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••  The  nervous  system  of  the  female  sex 
in  England  seems  to  be  of  a  much  stron- 
ger mould  than  that  of  other  nations," 
says  Dr.  Merei,  a  medical  practitioner 
of  Enjilish  and  Continental  experience. 
**  They  bear  a  degree  of  irritation  in 
their  systems,  without  the  issue  of  fits, 
Trhich  in  other  races  is  not  so  easily  tol- 
erated." So  Pmfessor  Tyndall,  watching 
female  pedestrian  ism  among  the  Alps,  ex- 
ults in  his  countrywomen:  —  "  The  con- 
trast in  regard  to  energy  between  the 
maidens  of  the  British  Isles  and  those  of 
the  Continent  and  of  America  is  aston- 
bhing."  When  Catlin's  Indians  first  walk- 
ed the  streets  of  London,  they  reported 
with  wonder  that  they  had  seen  many 
handsome  squaws  holding  to  the  arms 
of  men,  "and  they  did  not  look  sick 
either";  —  a  remark  which  no  compli- 
mentary savage  was  ever  heard  to  make 
in  any  Cisatlantic  metropolis. 

There  is  undoubtedly  an  impression 
in  this  country  that  the  English  vigor  is 
bought  at  some  sacrifice, — that  it  implies 
a  nervous  organization  less  fine  and  ar- 
tistic, features  and  limbs  more  rudely 
moulded,  and  something  more  coarse  and 
peasant-like  in  the  whole  average  text- 
ure. Making  all  due  allowance  for  na- 
tional vanity,  it  is  yet  easy  to  see  that 
superiority  may  be  had  more  cheaply  by 
lowering  the  plane  of  attainment.  The 
physique  of  a  healthy  day -laborer  is  a 
thing  of  inferior  mould  to  the  physique 
of  a  healthy  artist  Muscular  power  needs 
also  nervous  power  to  bring  out  its  finest 
quality.  Lightness  and  grace  are  not  in- 
compatible with  vigor,  but  are  its  crown- 
ing illustration.  Apollo  is  above  Her- 
cules ;  Hebe  and  Diana  are  winged,  not 
weighty.  The  physiologist  must  never 
forget  that  Nature  is  aiming  at  a  keener 
and  subtiler  temperament  in  framing  the 
American,  —  as  beneath  our  drier  at- 
mosphere the  whole  scale  of  sounds  and 
hues  and  odors  is  tuned  to  a  higher  key, 
—  and  that  for  us  an  equal  state  of  health 
may  yet  produce  a  higher  type  of  human- 
ity. To  make  up  the  arrears  of  past  neg- 
lect, therefore,  is  a  matter  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, if  we  wish  this  experiment  of  na- 


tional temperament  to  have  any  chance ; 
since  rude  health,  however  obtuse,  will  in 
the  end  overmatch  disease,  however  fine- 
ly strung. 

But  the  fact  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  whole  problem  of  female 
health  is  most  closely  intertwined  ¥nth 
that  of  social  conditions.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  organization  is  being  modified  not 
only  in  America,  but  also  in  England, 
with  the  changing  habits  of  the  people. 
In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  "  a 
wyve's  occupation  to  winnow  all  manner 
of  comes,  to  make  malte,  to  wash  and 
ironyng,  to  make  hay,  shere  corne,  and  in 
time  of  ncde  to  help  her  husband  fill  the 
muchpayne,  drive  the  plough,  load  hay, 
come,  and  such  other,  and  go  or  ride  to 
the  market  to  sell  butter,  cheese,  egges, 
chekyns,  capons,  hens,  pigs,  geese,  and 
all  manner  of  comes."  But  now  there 
is  everywhere  complaint  of  the  growing 
delicacy  and  fragility  of  the  English  fe- 
male population,  even  in  rural  regions; 
and  the  king  of  sanitary  reformers,  Edwin 
Chadwick,  has  lately  made  this  complaint 
the  subject  of  a  special  report  before  the 
National  Association.  He  assumes,  as  a 
matter  settled  by  medical  authority,  that 
the  proportion  of  mothers  who  can  suck- 
le their  children  is  decidedly  diminishing 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  that 
deaths  from  childbirth  are  eight  times  as 
great  among  these  classes  as  among  the 
peasantry,  and  that  spinal  distortion,  hys- 
teria, and  painful  disorders  are  on  the  in- 
crease. Nine-tenths  of  the  evil  he  attrib- 
utes to  the  long  hours  of  school  study,  and 
to  the  neglect  of  physical  exercises  for 
girls. 

This  shows  that  the  symptoms  of  ill- 
health  among  women  are  not  a  matter 
of  climate  only,  but  indicate  a  change  in 
social  conditions,  producing  a  change  of 
personal  habits.  It  is  something  which 
reaches  all ;  for  the  standard  of  health  in 
the  farm-houses  is  with  us  no  higher  than 
in  the  cities.  It  is  something  which,  un- 
less removed,  stands  as  a  bar  to  any  sub- 
stantial progress  in  civilization.  It  is  a 
mere  mockery  for  the  milHonnaire  to  cre- 
ate galleries  of  Aft,  bringing  from  Italy 
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a  Yenus  on  canvas  or  a  stone  Diana,  if 
meanwhile  a  lovelier  bloom  than  ever  art- 
ist painted  is  fading  from  bis  own  child's 
cheek,  and  a  firmer  vigor  than  that  of 
marble  is  vanishing  from  her  enfeebled 
arms.  What  use  to  found  colleges  for 
girls  whom  even  the  high-school  breaks 
down,  or  to  induct  them  into  new  indus- 
trial pursuits  when  they  have  not  strength 
to  stand  behind  a  counter?  How  appeal 
to  any  woman  to  enlarge  her  thoughts  be- 
yond the  mere  drudgery  of  the  household, 
when  she  "  dies  daily  "  beneath  the  ex- 
haustion of  even  that  ? 

And  the  perplexity  lies  beyond  the  dis- 
ease, in  the  perils  involved  even  in  the 
remedy.  No  person  can  be  long  conver- 
sant with  physical  training,  without  learn- 
ing to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
the  health  of  girls.  The  panacea  for  boy- 
ish health  is  commonly  simple,  even  for 
delicate  cases.  Bemoval  from  books,  if 
necessary,  and  the  substitution  of  farm- 
life,— with  good  food,  pure  air,  dogs,  hors- 
es, oxen,  hens,  rabbits,  —  and  fresh  or  salt 
water  within  walking  distance.  Secure 
these  conditions,  and  then  let  him  alone ; 
he  will  not  hurt  himself.  Nor  will,  dur- 
ing mere  childhood,  his  little  sister  ex- 
perience anything  but  benefit,  under  the 
same  circumstances.  But  at  the  epoch  of 
womanhood,  precisely  when  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  acquiring  robust  strength, 
her  perils  begin;  she  then  needs  not 
merely  to  be  allured  to  exerUon,  but  to 
be  protected  against  over-exertion;  ex- 
perience shows  that  she  cannot  be  turn- 
ed loose,  cannot  be  safely  left  with  boy- 
ish freedom  to  take  her  fill  of  running, 
rowing,  riding,  swimming,  skating,  —  be- 
cause life-long  injury  may  be  the  penalty 
of  a  single  excess.  This  necessity  for  cau- 
tion cannot  be  the  normal  condition,  for 
such  caution  cannot  be  exerted  for  the 
female  peasant  or  savage,  but  it  seems 
the  necessary  condition  for  American 
young  women.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  ig- 
nored, that  some  of  the  strongest  and 
most  athletic  girls  among  us  have  lost 
their  health  and  become  invalids  for  years, 
simply  by  being  allowed  to  live  the  ro- 
bust, careless,  indisc^et  life  on  which 


boys  thrive  so  wonderfully.  It  is  fatal, 
if  they  do  too  little,  and  disastrous,  if  they 
do  too  much ;  and  between  these  two  op- 
posing perils  the  process  of  steering  is  so 
difficult  that  the  majority  of  parents  end 
in  letting  go  the  helm  and  leaving  the 
fragile  vessel  to  steer  itself. 

Everything  that  follows  in  these  pages 
must  therefore  be  construed  in  the  light 
of  this  admitted  difficulty.  The  health 
of  boys  is  a  matter  not  hard  to  treat,  on 
purely  phyaological  grounds ;  but  in  deal- 
ing with  that  of  girls  caution  is  necessary. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  perplexities  can  only 
obscure  the  details  of  the  prescription, 
while  the  main  substance  is  unquestion- 
able. Nowhere  in  the  universe,  save  in 
improved  habits,  can  we  ever  find  health 
for  our  girls.  Special  delicacy  in  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  only  implies 
more  sedulous  care  in  the  solution.  The 
great  laws  of  exercise,  of  respiration,  of 
digestion  are  essentially  the  same  for  all 
human  beings ;  and  greater  sensitiveness 
in  the  patient  should  not  relax,  but  on- 
ly stimulate,  our  efforts  afler  cure.  And 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  there  are 
among  us,  afler  the  worst  is  said,  large 
numbers  of  robust  and  healthy  women, 
should  keep  up  our  courage  until  we  can 
apply  their  standard  to  the  whole  sex. 

In  presence  of  an  evil  so  great,  it  is 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  some  fan- 
tastic theories  of  cure.  But  extremes 
are  quite  pardonable,  where  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  explore  all  the  sources  of  dan- 
ger. Special  ills  should  have  special  as- 
sailants, at  whatever  risk  of  exaggeration. 
As  water-cures  and  vegetarian  boarding- 
houses  are  the  necessary  defence  of  hu- 
manity against  dirt  and  over-eating,  so 
is  the  most  ungainly  Bloomer  that  ever 
drifted  on  bare  poles  across  the  continent 
a  providential  protest  against  the  fashion- 
plates.  It  is  probable,  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  a  gradual  amelioration  in  female 
costume.  These  hooded  water- proof 
cloaks,  equalizing  all  womankind,~these 
thick  soles  and  heavy  heels,  proclaiming 
themselves  with  such  masculine  emphasis 
on  the  pavement,  —  these  priceless  india- 
rubber  boots,  emancipating  all  juvenile 
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femineity  from  the  terrors  of  mud  and 
snow,  —  ail  these  indicate  an  approach- 
ing era  of  good  sense ;  for  the^r  are  the 
reqaisite  machinery  of  air,  exercise,  and 
health,  so  far  as  they  go. 

The  weight  of  skirts  and  the  constraints 
of  corsets  are  still  properly  made  the 
theme  of  indignant  declamation.  Tet  let 
US  be  jost  It  is  impossible  to  make  cos- 
tume the  prime  culprit,  when  we  recall 
what  robust  generations  have  been  rear- 
ed beneath  the  same  formidable  panoply. 
For  instance,  it  seems  as  if  no  woman 
could  habitually  walk  uninjured  with  a 
weight  of  twelve  pounds  of  skirts  suspend- 
ed at  her  hips,  —  Dr.  Coale  is  responsible 
for  the  statistics,~and  as  if  salvation  must 
therefore  lie  in  shoulder-straps.  Yet  the 
practice  cannot  be  sheer  suicide,  when 
the  Dutch  peasant-girl  plods  bloomingly 
dirough  her  daily  duties  beneath  a  dozen 
successive  involucres  of  flannel.  So  in 
regard  to  tight  lacing,  no  one  can  doubt 
its  ill  eflects,  since  even  a  man's  loose 
garments  are  known  to  diminish  by  one- 
fourth  his  capacity  for  respiration.  Yet 
inspect  in  the  shop-windows  (where  the 
facts  of  female  costume  are  obtruded  too 
pertinaciously  for  the  public  to  remain 
in  ignorance)  the  light  and  flexible  cor- 
sets of  these  days,  and  then  contemplate 
at  Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth  the  stout 
buckram  stays  that  once  incased  the 
stouter  heart  of  Alice  Bradford.  Those, 
again,  were  to  those  of  a  still  earlier 
epoch  as  leather  to  chain-armor.  The 
Countess  of  Buohan  was  confined  in  an 
iron  cage  for  life  for  assisting  to  crown 
Robert  the  Bruce,  but  her  only  loss  by 
the  incarceration  was  that  her  iron  cage 
ceased  to  be  portable. 

Passing  from  costume,  it  must  be  no- 
ticed that  there  are  many  physical  evils 
which  the  American  woman  shares  with 
the  other  sex,  but  which  bear  with  far 
greater  severity  on  her  finer  organiza- 
tion. There  is  improper  food,  for  in- 
stance. The  fried  or  salted  meat,  the 
heavy  bread,  the  perennial  pork,  the  dis- 
astrous mince-pies  of  our  farmers'  houses 
are  sometimes  pardoned  by  Nature  to  the 
men  of  the  family,  in  connderation  of 


twelve  01  more  hours  of  ouWloor  labor. 
For  the  more  sedentary  and  delicate 
daughter  there  is  no  such  atonement, 
and  she  vibrates  between  dyspepsia  and 
starvation.  The  only  locality  in  America 
where  I  have  ever  found  the  farming  pop- 
ulation living  habitually  on  wholesome 
diet  is  the  Quaker  region  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  never  seen 
anywhere  else  such  a  healthy  race  of 
women.  Yet  here,  again,  it  is  not  safe  to 
be  hasty,  or  to  lay  the  whole  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  kitchen,  when  we  recall  the 
astounding  diet  on  which  healthy  £ng- 
Ibhwomen  subsisted  two  centuries  ago. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  housekeeping 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  *'  My 
lord  and  lady  have  for  breakfast,  at  sev- 
en o'clock,  a  quart  of  beer,  as  much  wine, 
two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  red  herring, 
four  white  ones,  and  a  dish  of  sprats." 
Digestive  resources  which  could  enter- 
tain this  bill  of  fare  might  safely  be  trust- 
ed to  travel  in  America. 

The  educational  excesses  of  our  schools, 
also,  though  shared  by  both  sexes,  tell 
much  more  formidably  upon  girls,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  keener  students,  more 
submissive  pupils,  and  are  given  to  study- 
ing their  lessons  at  recess-time,  instead 
of  shouting  and  racing  in  the  open  air. 
They  are  also  easily  coerced  into  devot- 
ing Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons 
to  the  added  atrocity  of  music-lessons, 
and  in  general,  but  for  the  recent  blessed 
innovation  of  skating,  would  undoubted- 
ly submit  to  having  every  atom  of  air 
and  exercise  eliminated  from  their  lives. 
It  is  rare  to  find  an  American  mother 
who  habitually  ranks  physical  vigor  first, 
in  rearing  her  daughters,  and  intellectual 
culture  only  second ;  indeed,  they  are 
commonly  satisfied  with  a  merely  nega- 
tive condition  of  health.  The  girl  is  con- 
sidered to  be  well,  if  she  is  not  too  ill  to 
go  to  school ;  and  she  therefore  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  as  respects  her  constitu- 
tion, and  lays  up  nothing  for  emeigen- 
cies.  From  this  negative  condition  pro- 
ceeds her  inability  to  endure  accidents 
which  to  an  active  boy  would  be  triv- 
ial   Who  ever  hears  of  a  boy's  incur* 
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ring  a  lame  knee  for  a  jear  by  slipping 
on  the  ice,  or  spinal  disease  for  a  life- 
time by  a  fall  from  a  sled  ?  And  if  a 
girl  has  not  enough  of  surplus  vitality  to 
overcome  such  trifles  as  these,  how  is  she 
fitted  to  meet  the  coming  fatigues  of  wife 
and  mother  ? 

These  are  important,  if  superficial,  sug- 
gestions ;  but  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  go  deeper.  I  take  the  spe- 
cial provocatives  of  disease  among  Amer- 
ican women  to  be  in  great  part  social. 
The  one  marked  step  achieved  thus  far 
by  our  civilization  appears  to  be  the  abo- 
lition of  the  peasant  class,  among  the  na- 
tive-bom, and  the  elevation  of  the  mass 
of  women  to  the  social  zone  of  music- 
lessons  and  silk  gowns.  This  implies  the 
disappearance  of  field-labor  for  women, 
and,  unfortunately,  of  that  rustic  health 
also  which  in  other  countries  is  a  stand- 
ing exemplar  for  all  classes.  Wherever 
the  majority  of  women  work  in  the  fields, 
the  privileged  minority  are  constantly  re- 
minded that  they  also  hold  their  health  by 
the  tenure  of  some  substituted  activity. 
With  us,  all  women  have  been  relieved 
from  out-door  labor, —  and  are  being  sac- 
rificed in  the  process,  until  they  learn  to 
supply  its  place.  Except  the  graceful 
and  vanishing  pursuit  of  hop -picking, 
there  is  in  New  England  no  agricultural 
labor  in  which  women  can  be  said  to  be 
habitually  engaged.  Most  persons  never 
saw  an  American  woman  making  hay, 
unless  in  the  highly  imaginative  cantata 
of  "The  Hay -Makers";  and  Dolly  the 
Dairy-Maid  is  becoming  to  our  children 
as  purely  ideal  a  being  as  Cinderella. 
We  thus  lose  not  only  the  immediate  ef- 
fect, but  the  indirect  example,  of  these 
out-door  toils. 

This  influence  of  the  social  transition 
bears  upon  all  women  :  there  is  another 
which  especially  touches  wives  and  moth- 
ers. In  European  countries,  the  aim  at 
anything  like  gentility  implies  keeping 
one  or  more  domestics  to  ])eiform  house- 
bold  labors ;  but  in  our  Free  States  every 
family  aims  at  gentility,  while  not  one  in 
five  keeps  a  domestic.  The  aim  is  not 
a  foolish  one,  though  follies  may  accom- 


pany it, — for  the  average  ambition  of  oar 
people  includes  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
fined cultivation; — it  is  only  that  the 
process  is  exhausting.  Every  woman 
must  have  a  best-parlor  with  hur-cloth 
furniture  and  a  photograph -book;  she 
must  have  a  piano,  or  some  cheaper  sub- 
stitnte;  her  little  girls  must  have  em- 
broidered skirts  and  much  mathematical 
knowledge ;  her  husband  must  have  two 
or  even  three  hot  meals  every  day  of  his 
life ;  and  yet  her  house  must  be  in  per- 
fect order  early  in  the  aflemoon,  and  she 
prepared  to  go  out  and  pay  calls,  with  a  < 
black  silk  dress  and  a  card-case.  In  the 
evening  she  will  go  to  a  concert  or  a  lec- 
ture, and  then,  at  the  end  of  all,  she  will 
very  possibly  sit  up  after  miduight  with 
her  sewing-machine,  doing  extra  shop- 
work  to  pay  for  little  Ella's  music-lessons. 
All  this  every  "  capable  "  New-England 
woman  will  do,  or  die.  She  does  it,  and 
dies;  and  then  we  are  astonished  that 
her  vital  energy  gives  out  sooner  than 
that  of  an  Irishwoman  in  a  shanty,  with 
no  ambition  on  earth  but  to  supply  her 
young  Patricks  with  adequate  potatoes. 

Now  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  set  back 
the  great  social  flood.  The  New-England 
housekeeper  will  never  be  killed  by  idle- 
ness, at  any  rate ;  and  if  she  is  exposed 
to  the  opposite  danger,  we  must  fit  her 
fbr  it,  that  is  all.  There  is  reason  to  be 
hopeful;  the  human  race  as  a  whole  is 
tending  upward,  even  physically,  and  if 
we  cannot  make  our  girls  healthy  quite 
yet,  we  shall  learn  to  do  it  by -and -by. 
Meanwhile  we  must  hold  hard  to  the 
conviction,  that  not  merely  decent  health, 
but  even  a  high  physical  training,  is  a 
thing  thoroughly  practicable  for  both  sex- 
es. If  a  young  girl  can  tire  out  her  part- 
ner in  the  dance,  if  a  delicate  wife  can 
carry  her  baby  twice  as  long  as  her  athlet- 
ic husband,  (for  certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  gymnasium  more  amazing  than 
the  mother's  left  arm,)  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  female  frame  contains  muscular 
power,  or  its  equivalent,  though  it  may 
take  music  or  maternity  to  bring  it  out 
But  other  inducements  have  proved  suf- 
ficient, and  the  results  do  not  admit  of 
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question.  The  Oriental  hayadfhresy  for 
instance,  are  trained  from  childhood  as 
g}'mnasts :  they  carry  heavy  jars  on  their 
beads,  to  improve  strength,  gait,  and  fig- 
ure ;  they  fly  kites,  to  acquire  ^'  statuesque 
attitudes  and  graceful  surprises";  they 
must  learn  to  lay  the  back  of  the  hand 
flat  against  the  wrist,  to  partially  bend 
the  arm  in  both  directions  at  the  elbow, 
and,  inclining  the  whole  person  backward 
from  the  waist,  to  sweep  the  floor  with 
the  hair.  So,  among  ourselves,  the  great 
athletic  resources  of  the  female  frame 
•  are  vindicated  by  every  equestrian  god- 
dess of  the  circus,  every  pet  of  the  ballet. 
Those  airy  nymphs  have  been  educated 
for  their  vocation  by  an  amount  of  phys- 
ical fatigue  which  their  dandy  admirers 
may  well  prefer  to  contemplate  through 
the  safe  remoteness  of  an  opera-glass. 
Dr.  Gardner,  of  New  York,  has  lately 
contributed  very  important  professional 
observations  upon  this  class  of  his  pa- 
tients ;  he  describes  their  physique  as  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  of  ordinary  wom- 
en, wonderfully  adapting  them  not  only 
to  the  extraordinary,  but  to  the  common 
perils  of  their  sex,  "with  that  happy 
union  of  power  and  pliability  most  to  be 
desired."  **  Their  occupation  demands 
in  its  daily  study  and  subsequent  prao- 
tice  an  amount  of  long-continued  muscu- 
lar energy  of  the  severest  character,  little 
recognized  or  understood  by  the  communi- 
ty ";  and  his  description  of  their  habitual 
immunity  in  the  ordeab  of  womanhood 
reminds  one  of  the  descriptions  of  savage 
tribes.  But  it  b  really  a  singular  retri- 
bution for  our  prolonged  offences  against 
the  body,  when  our  saints  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  take  their  models  from  the  re- 
puted sinners,^ prize-fighters  being  pro- 
pounded as  missionaries  for  the  men,  and 
opera-dancers  for  the  women. 

Are  we  literally  to  infer,  then,  that 
dancing  must  be  the  primary  prescrip- 
tion ?  It  would  not  be  a  bad  one.  It 
was  an  invaluable  hint  of  Hippocrates, 
that  the  second-best  remedy  is  better 
than  the  best,  if  the  patient  Ukes  it  best 
Beyond  all  other  merits  of  the  remedy  in 
question  is  this  crowning  advantage,  that 


the  patient  likes  it  Has  any  form  of 
exercise  ever  yet  been  invented  which  a 
young  girl  would  not  leave  for  dancing  ? 
**  Women,  it  is  well  known,"  says  Jean 
Paul,  "  cannot  run,  but  only  dance,  and 
every  one  could  more  easily  reach  a  giv- 
en point  by  dancing  than  by  walking." 
It  is  practised  in  this  country  under  im- 
mense disadvantages :  first,  because  of  late 
hours  and  heated  rooms;  and  secondly, 
because  some  of  the  current  dances  seem 
equally  questionable  to  the  mamma  and 
the  physiologist  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  possible  gymnastic  arrange- 
ment for  a  high -school  would  be  on  the 
whole  so  provocative  of  wholesome  exer- 
cise as  a  special  hall  for  dancing,  thor- 
oughly ventilated,  and  provided  with  piano 
and  spring-floor.  The  spontaneous  festi- 
vals of  every  recess-time  would  then  rival 
those  German  public-rooms,  where  it  is 
said  you  may  see  a  whole  company  waltz- 
ing like  teetotums,  with  the  windows  wide 
open,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  ailemoon. 

Skating  is  dancing  in  another  form; 
both  aim  at  flying,  and  skating  cornea 
nearest  to  success.  The  triumph  of  this 
art  has  been  so  astonishing,  in  the  uni- 
versality of  its  introduction  among  our 
girls  within  the  short  space  of  four  wm- 
ters,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak 
of  it,  except  to  deduce  the  hope  that  oth- 
er outdoor  enjoyments,  equally  within 
the  reach  of  girls,  may  be  as  easily  popu- 
larized. 

For  any  form  of  locomotion  less  wing^ 
ed  than  skating  and  dancing  the  feet 
of  American  girls  have  hitherto  seemed 
somehow  unfitted  by  Nature.  There  is 
every  abstract  reason  why  they  should 
love  walking,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic: 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  it,  the  con- 
tinent is  laige;  the  exercise,  moreover, 
brightens  the  eye  and  purifies  the  com- 
plexion,—  so  the- physiologists  declare; 
so  that  an  English  chemist  classifies  red 
cheeks  as  being  merely  oxygen  in  anoth- 
er form,  and  advises  young  ladies  who 
wish  for  a  pair  to  seek  them  where  the 
roses  get  them,  out-of-doors, — upon  which 
an  impertinent  damsel  writes  to  ask 
^  Punch  "  if  they  might  not  as  well  carry 
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the  imitation  of  tbe  roses  a  little  farther, 
and  remain  in  their  beds  all  the  time? 
But  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  walking, 
for  the  mere  love  of  it,  is  a  rare  habit 
among  our  young  women,  and  rarer 
probably  in  the  country  than  in  the  city ; 
it  is  uncommon  to  hear  of  one  who  walks 
habitually  as  much  as  two  miles  a  day. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  exceptional 
instances :  I  know  maidens  who  love 
steep  paths  and  mountain  rains,  like 
Wordsworth's  I^puisa,  and  I  have  even 
heard  of  eight  young  ladies  who  walked 
from  Andover  to  Boston,  twenty-three 
miles,  in  six  hours,  and  of  two  in  Ohio 
who  did  forty-five  miles  in  two  days. 
Moreover,  with  our  impulsive  temper- 
aments, a  special  object  will  always  op- 
erate as  a  strong  allurement  A  confec- 
tioner's shop,  for  instance.  A  camp  some- 
where in  the  suburbs,  with  dress-parades, 
and  available  lieutenants.  A  new  arti- 
cle of  dress :  a  real  ermine  cape  may 
be  counted  as  good  for  three  miles  a 
day,  for  the  season.  A  dearest  friend 
within  pedestrian  distance:  so  that  it 
would  seem  well  to  plant  a  circle  of  de- 
lightful families  just  in  the  outskirts  of 
every  town,  merely  to  serve  as  magnets. 
Indeed,  so  desperate  has  the  emergency 
become,  that  one  might  take  even  ladies' 
hoops  to  be  a  secret  device  of  Nature  to 
secure  more  exercise  for  the  occupants 
by  compelling  them  thus  to  make  the 
circuit  of  each  other,  as  the  two  fat  no- 
blemen at  the  French  court  vindicated 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  indolence 
by  declaring  that  each  promenaded  twice 
round  his  friend  every  morning. 

In  view  of  this  distaste  for  pedestrian 
exercise,  it  seems  strange  that  the  pres- 
ent revival  of  athletic  exercises  has  not 
yet  reached  to  horsemanship,  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  all  noble  training,  chevale- 
m,  chivalry.  Certainly  it  is  not  for  the 
want  of  horse-flesh,  for  never  perhaps  was 
so  much  of  that  costly  commodity  own- 
ed in  this  community ;  yet  in  New  Eng- 
land you  shall  find  private  individuals 
who  keep  a  half-dozen  horses  each,  and 
livery -stables  possessing  fifly,  and  nev- 
er a  proper  saddle-horse  among  them. 


In  some  countries,  riding  does  half  the 
work  of  physical  training,  for  both  sexes ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  at  Abbotsford, 
never  omitted  his  daily  ride,  and  took 
his  little  daughter  with  him,  from  the 
time  she  could  sit  on  horseback ;  but  what 
New-England  man,  in  purchasing  a  steed, 
selects  with  a  view  to  a  side-saddle  ?  This 
seems  a  sad  result  of  the  wheel-maker's 
trade,  and  one  grudges  St  Willegis  the 
wheel  on  his  coat-of-arms,  if  it  has  thus 
served  to  tame  down  freebom  men  and 
women  to  the  slouching  and  indolent 
practice  of  driving, —  a  practice  in  which  * 
the  human  figure  appears  at  such  disad- 
vantage, that  one  can  hardly  wonder  at 
Horace  Walpole's  coachman,  who  had  laid 
np  a  small  fortune  by  driving  the  maids-of- 
honor,  and  left  it  all  to  his  son  upon  con- 
dition that  he  never  should  take  a  maid- 
of-honor  for  his  wife. 

An  exercise  to  which  girls  take  almost 
as  naturally  as  to  dancing  is  that  of  row- 
ing, an  accomplishment  thoroughly  femi- 
nine, learned  with  great  facility,  and  on 
the  whole  safer  than  most  other  sports. 
Yet  until  within  a  few  years  no  one 
thought  of  it  in  connection  with  women, 
unless  with  semi -mythical  beings,  like 
Ellen  Douglas  or  Grace  Darling.  Even 
now  it  is  chiefly  a  city  accomplishment, 
and  you  rarely  find  at  rural  or  sea-side 
places  a  village  damsel  who  has  ever  han- 
dled an  oar.  But  once  having  acquired 
the  art,  girls  will  readily  fatigue  them- 
selves with  its  practice,  unsolicited,  care- 
less of  tan  and  freckles.  At  Dove  Har- 
bor it  is  far  easier  at  any  time  to  induce 
the  young  ladies  to  row  for  two  hours 
than  to  walk  in  the  beautiful  wood-paths 
for  fifteen  minutes ;  —  the  walking  tires 
theuL  No  matter;  for  a  special  exer- 
cise the  rowing  is  the  most  viduable  of  the 
two,  and  furnishes  just  what  the  dancing- 
school  omits.  Unfortunately,  the  element 
of  water  is  not  quite  a  universal  posses- 
sion, and  no  one  can  train  Naiads  on 
dry  land. 

One  of  the  merits  of  boating  is  that  it 
suggests  indirectly  the  attendant  accom- 
plishment of  swimming,  and  this  is  some- 
thing of  such  priceless  importance  that 
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DO  trouble  can  be  too  great  for  its  ao> 
qaisitioxi.  Parents  are  uneasy  until  their 
children  are  yaccinated,  and  yet  leare 
them  to  incur  a  risk  as  great  and  almost 
as  easily  aTerted.  The  barbarian  moth- 
er, who,  lowering  her  baby  into  the  wa- 
ter by  her  girdle,  teaches  it  to  swim  ere 
it  can  walk,  is  before  us  in  this  duty. 
Swimming,  moreover,  is  not  one  of  those 
arts  in  which  a  little  ieaming  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing;  on  the  contrary,  a  little 
may  be  as  useful  in  an  emergency  as  a 
great  deal,  if  it  gives  those  few  momenta 
of  self-possession  amid  danger  which  will 
oommonly  keep  a  person  from  drowning 
antU  assistance  comes.  Women  are  nat- 
urally as  well  fitted  for  swimming  as  men, 
since  specific  buoyancy  is  here  more  than 
a  match  for  strength ;  but  effort  is  often 
needed  to  secure  for  them  those  opportu- 
nities of  instruction  and  practice  which 
the  unrestrained  wanderings  of  boys  se- 
cure for  them  so  easily.  For  this  pup> 
pose,  swimming-schools  for  ladies  are  now 
established  in  many  places,  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  the  newspapers  have  lately 
chronicled  a  swimming-match  at  a  girls' 
school  in  Berlin,  where  thirty-three  com- 
petitors were  entered  for  the  prize,-— 
and  another  among  titled  ladies  in  Paris, 
where  each  fashionable  swimmer  was  al- 
lowed the  use  of  the  left  hand  only,  the 
right  hand  sustaining  an  open  parasol. 
Our  own  waters  have,  it  may  be,  exhib- 
ited spectacles  as  graceful,  though  less 
known  to  fame.  Never  may  I  forget  the 
bevy  of  bright  maidens  who  under  my 
pilotage  buffeted  on  many  a  summer's 
day  the  surges  of  Cape  Ann,  learning  a 
wholly  new  delight  in  trusting  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  kind  old  ocean  and  the  vigor 
of  their  own  fair  arms.  Ah,  my  pupils, 
some  of  you  have  since  been  a  prince's 
partners  in  the  ball-room;  but  in  those 
days,  among  the  dancing  waves,  it  was 
King  Neptune  who  placed  on  you  his 
crown. 

Other  out-door  habits  depend  upon  the 
personal  tastes  of  the  individual,  in  cer- 
tain directions,  and  are  best  cultivated 
by  educating  these.  If  a  young  girl  is 
bom  and  bred  with  a  love  of  any  branch 


of  natural  history  or  of  horticulture,  hap- 
py is  she ;  for  the  mere  unconscious  in- 
terest of  the  pursuit  is  an  added  lease 
of  life  to  her.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
branches  of  Art  whose  pursuit  leads  into 
the  open  air.  Rosa  Bonheur,  with  her 
iranderings  among  mountains  and  pas- 
tures, alternating  with  the  vigorous  work 
of  the  studio,  needed  no  other  appliances 
for  health.  The  same  advantages  come 
to  many,  in  spite  of  delinquent  mothers, 
in  the  bracing  habits  of  household  labor, 
at  least  where  mechanical  improvements 
have  not  rendered  it  too  easy.  Improv- 
ed cooking -stoves  and  Mrs.  Cornelius 
have  made  the  culinary  art  such  a  path 
of  roses  that  it  is  hardly  now  included  in 
early  training,  but  deferred  till  afler  nAt- 
rimony.  Yet  bread-making  in  well-ven- 
tilated kitchens  and  sweeping  in  open- 
windowed  rooms  are  calisthenics  so  bra* 
cing  that  one  grudges  them  to  the  Iri&h 
maidens,  whose  round  and  comely  arms 
betray  so  much  less  need  of  their  tonic 
influence  than  the  shrunken  muscles 
exhibited  so  freely  by  our  short-sleeved 
belles. 

Perhaps  even  well-developed  arms  are 
not  so  essential  to  female  beauty  as  erect- 
ness  of  figure,  a  trait  on  which  our  low 
school-desks  have  made  sad  havoc.  The 
only  sure  panacea  for  round  shoulders  in 
boys  appears  to  be  the  military  drill,  and 
Miss  Mitford  records  that  in  her  youth  it 
was  the  custom  in  girls'  schools  to  apply 
the  same  remedy.  Dr.  Lewis  relies  great- 
ly on  the  carrying  of  moderate  weights 
upon  a  padded  wooden  cap  which  he 
has  devised  for  this  purpose;  and  cer* 
tainly  the  straightest  female  figure  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  —  aged  seventy- 
four — b  said  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  youthful  habit  of  pacing  the  floor  for 
half  an  hour  daily,  with  a  book  upon  the 
head,  under  rigid  maternal  discipline. 
Another  traditional  method  is  to  insbt 
that  the  damsel  shall  sit  erect,  without 
leaning  against  die  chair,  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  daily ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says  that  his  mother,  in  her  eighti- 
eth year,  took  as  much  care  to  avoid  giv- 
ing any  support  to  her  back  as  if  she  had 
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been  still  under  the  stern  eye  of  Mrs.  Ogil- 
vie,  her  early  teacher.  Such  simple  meth- 
ods may  not  be  enough  to  check  diseased 
curvatures  or  inequalities  when  already 
formed :  these  are  best  met  by  Ling's  sys- 
tem of  medical  gymnastics,  or  **  move- 
ment-cure/' as  applied  by  Dr.  Lewis,  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  others. 

The  ordinary  gymnastic  apparatus  has 
also  been  employed  extensively  by  wom- 
en, and  that  very  successfully,  wherever 
the  exercises  have  been  systematically  or* 
ganized,  with  agreeable  classes  and  com- 
petent teachers.  If  the  gymnasium  often 
fails  to  interest  girls  as  much  as  boys, 
it  is  probably  from  deficiency  in  these 
respects,  —  and  also  because  the  female 
pupils,  beginning  on  a  lower  plane  of 
strength,  do  not  command  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  exercises,  and  so  tire  of  the  affair 
more  readily.  But  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  American  women  have  practised 
in  these  institutions  during  the  last  ten 
years, — single  establishments  in  large  cit- 
ies having  sometimes  several  hundred  pu- 
pils,—and  many  have  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill  in  climbing,  vaulting,  swing- 
ing, and  the  like;  nor  can  I  find  that 
any  undue  proportion  of  accidents  has  oc- 
curred. Wherever  Dr.  Lewis's  methods 
have  been  introduced,  important  advan- 
tages have  followed.  He  has  invented  an 
astonishing  variety  of  games  and  well- 
studied  movements,  —  with  the  lightest 
and  cheapest  apparatus,  balls,  bags,  rings, 
wands,  wooden  dumb-bells,  small  clubs, 
and  other  instrumentalities,  —  which  are 
all  gracefully  and  effectually  used  by  his 
classes,  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  in  a 
way  to  spare  tlie  weakest  when  lightly 
administered,  or  to  fatigue  the  strongest 
when  applied  in  force.  Being  adapted 
for  united  use  by  both  sexes,  they  make 
more  thorough  appeal  to  the  social  ele- 
ment than  the  ordinary  gymnastics ;  and 
evening  classes,  to  meet  several  evenings 
in  a  week,  have  proved  exceedingly  pop- 
ular in  some  of  our  towns.  These  exer- 
cises do  not  require  fixed  apparatus  or  a 
special  hall.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in 
schools,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  could 


be  regularly  taught  in  our  normal  insti- 
tutions. Dr.  Lewis  himself  is  now  train- 
ing regular  teachers  to  carry  on  the  same 
good  work,  and  his  movement  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  single  step  yet 
taken  for  the  physical  education  of  Amer- 
ican women. 

There  is  withal  a  Tariety  of  agreeable 
minor  exercises,  dating  back  farther  than 
gymnastic  professors,  which  must  not  be 
omitted.  Archery,  still  in  fashion  in  Eng- 
land, has  never  fairly  taken  root  among 
us,  and  seems  almost  hopeless :  the  clubs 
formed  for  its  promotion  die  out  almost 
as  speedily  as  cricket-clubs,  and  leave  no 
trace  behind;  though  this  may  not  always 
be.  Bowling  and  billiards  are,  however, 
practised  by  lady  amateurs,  just  so  far  as 
they  find  opportunity,  which  is  not  very 
far ;  desirable  public  or  private  facilides 
being  obtainable  by  few  only,  except  at 
the  summer  watering-places.  Battledoor- 
and-shuttlecock  seems  likely  to  come  again 
into  favor,  and  that  under  eminent  auspi- 
ces :  Dr.  Windship  holding  it  in  high  es- 
teem, as  occupying  the  mind  while  em- 
ploying every  part  of  the  body,  harmo- 
nizing the  muscular  system,  giving  quick- 
ness to  eye  and  hand,  and  improving  the 
balancing  power.  The  English,  who  sys- 
tematize all  amusements  so  much  more 
than  we,  have  developed  this  simple  en- 
tertainment into  several  different  games, 
arduous  and  complicated  as  their  games 
of  ball.  The  mere  multiplication  of  the 
missiles  also  lends  an  additional  stimulus, 
and  the  statistics  of  success  in  this  way 
appear  almost  fabulous.  A  zealous  Eng- 
lish battledoorean  informs  me  that  the 
highest  scores  yet  recorded  in  the  game 
are  as  follows :  five  thousand  strokes  for  a 
single  shuttlecock,  five  hundred  when  em- 
ploying two,  one  hundred  and  fifty  with 
three,  and  fifty-two  when  four  airy  mes- 
sengers are  kept  flying  simultaneously. 

It  may  seem  trivial  to  ui^e  upon  ration- 
al beings  the  use  of  a  shuttlecock  as  a 
duty;  but  this  is  surely  better  than  that 
one's  health  should  become  a  thing  as 
perishable,  and  fly  away  as  easily.  There 
is  no  danger  that  our  educational  systems 
will  soon  grow  too  careless  of  intellect  and 
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too  careful  of  health.  Refornn,  whether 
in  physiology  or  in  smaller  things,  move 
•lowly,  when  prejudice  or  habit  bars  the 
way.  Paris  u  the  head-quarters  of  medi- 
cal science ;  yet  in  Paris,  to  this  day,  the 
poor  babies  in  the  great  hospital  of  La 
Maternity  are  so  tortured  in  tight  swath- 
ings  that  not  a  limb  can  move.  Progress 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  on  deposit  in  any  coun- 
try, but  to  the  extent  of  its  diffusion.  No 
nation  in  the  world  grapples  with  its  own 
evils  so  promptly  as  ours.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  there  was  a  general  croak- 
ing about  the  physical  deterioration  of 
young  men  in  our  cities,  —  and  now  al- 
ready the  cities  and  the  colleges  are  be- 
ginning to  lead  the  rural  districts  in  this 
respect  The  guaranty  of  reform  in 
American  female  health  is  to  be  found  in 
the  growing  popular  conviction  Uiat  re- 
form is  needed.  The  community  is  tired 
of  the  reproaches  of  foreigners,  and  of 
the  more  serious  evils  of  homes  desolated 
by  disease,  and  lives  turned  to  tragedies. 
Morbid  anatomy  has  long  enough  served 
as  a  t^'pe  of  feminine  loveliness ;  our  po^ 


Hte  society  has  long  enough  been  a  series 
of  soir^s  of  incurables.  Health  is  com- 
ing into  fashion.  A  mercantile  parent 
lately  told  me  that  already  in  his  town,  if 
a  girl  could  vault  a  five-barred  gate,  her 
prospects  for  a  husband  were  considered 
to  be  improved  ten  per  cent. ;  and  CTcry 
one  knows  that  there  is  no  metre  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  so  infalliUe  as  the  stock- 
market  Now  that  the  country  is  becom- 
ing safe,  we  must  again  turn  our  attention 
to  the  health  of  our  girls.  Unless  they 
are  healthy,  the  country  is  not  safe.  No- 
where can  their  physical  condition  be  so 
important  as  in  a  republic.  The  utmost 
attention  was  paid  to  the  bodily  training 
of  Victoria,  because  she  was  to  be  a  queen 
and  the  mother  of  kings.  By  the  theory 
of  our  goTcmment,  however  imperfectly 
applied  as  yet,  this  is  Uie  precise  position 
of  every  American  girl.  Voltaire  said 
that  the  fate  of  nations  had  often  depend- 
ed on  the  gout  of  a  prime-minister;  and 
the  fate  of  our  institutions  may  hang  on 
the  precise  temperament  which  our  next 
President  shall  have  inherited  from  his 
mother. 


SONNET. 

The  starry  flower,  the  fiower-like  stars  ihat  fade 

And  brighten  with  the  daylight  and  the  dark, 

The  bluet  in  the  green  I  faintly  mark. 

And  glimmering  crags  with  laurel  overlaid, 

Even  to  the  Lord  of  light,  the  Lamp  of  shade, 

Shine  one  to  me,  —  the  least  still  glorious  made 

As  crownM  moon  or  heaven's  great  hierarch. 

And,  so,  dim  grassy  flower  and  night-lit  spark 

Still  move  me  on  and  upward  for  the  True ; 

Seeking,  through  change,  growth,  death,  in  new  and  old. 

The  full  in  few,  the  statelier  in  the  le^ 

With  patient  pain ;  always  remembering  this, — 

His  hand,  who  touched  the  sod  with  showers  of  gold. 

Stippled  Orion  on  the  midnight  blue. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Among  the  stock  fallacies  which  be- 
long to  public  writers  and  thinkers,  and 
which  exercise  a  kind  of  conventional  in- 
fluence as  oflen  as  they  are  paraded,  there 
is  none  greater  than  this, —  that  History 
always  repeats  herself,  because  Human 
Nature  never  changes.  The  Tories  of  all 
ages  and  countries  content  themselves  and 
alarm  their  neighbors  by  an  adroit  inter- 
polation of  this  formula  in  their  speech. 
They  create  the  alarm  because  they  are 
contented  and  intend  to  remain  so.  Suc- 
cessive audiences  yield,  as  to  the  circus- 
jokes  of  the  clown,  who  hits  his  tradi- 
tional laugh  in  the  same  place  so  oflen 
that  it  is  a  wonder  the  place  is  not  worn 
through.  But  people  of  a  finer  wit  are 
not  so  easily  surprised.  If  they  bore  a 
fkir  numerical  proportion  to  the  listeners 
of  doctrinaires  and  alarmists,  the  repeti- 
tion would  be  eventually  resisted,  with  an 
indignation  equal  to  the  amount  of  liter- 
ary and  political  damage  which  it  had 
effected. 

If  people  mean,  when  they  say  that 
Human  Nature  is  always  the  same,  that 
a  few  primitive  impulses  appear  through 
the  disguise  of  all  ages  and  races,  which 
can  be  modified,  but  never  extinguished, 
which  work  and  are  worked  upon,  are 
capable  of  doing  good  or  harm  according 
to  circumstances,  but  are  at  all  events  the 
conditions  of  life  and  motion,  it  is  fortu- 
nately true.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  very  for- 
tunate that  men  and  women  inhabit  the 
earth.  Their  great,  simple  features  uplifl 
and  keep  all  landscapes  in  their  places, 
and  prevent  life  from  falling  through  into 
the  molten  and  chaotic  forces  underneath. 
These  rugged  water-sheds  inclose,  con- 
figure, temper,  fertilize,  and  also  perturb, 
the  great  scenes  and  stretches  of  history. 
They  hold  the  moisture,  the  metal,  the 
gem,  the  seeds  of  alternating  forests  and 
the  patient  routine  of  countless  harvests. 


Superficially  it  is  a  great  way  round  from 
the  lichen  to  the  vine,  but  not  so  far  by 
way  of  the  centre.  The  many-colored 
and  astonishing  life  conceals  a  few  sim- 
ple motives.  Certainly  it  is  a  grand  and 
lucky  thing  that  there  are  so  many  people 
grouped  along  the  lines  of  divine  consist- 
ency. 

Men  will  not  starve,  if  they  can  help 
it,  nor  thirst,  if  water  can  be  gathered 
in  the  palm  or  reached  by  digging.  If 
they  succeed  in  making  a  cup,  they  be- 
tray a  tendency  to  ornament  its  rim  or 
stem,  or  to  emboss  a  story  on  its  side. 
They  are  not  disposed  to  become  food 
for  animals,  or  to  remain  unprotected 
from  the  climate.  They  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  supplying  their  own 
wants  and  luxuries,  and  will  resist  any 
tyrannical  interference  with  the  meth- 
ods they  prefer.  They  propagate  their 
race,  and  collect  in  communities  for  de- 
fence and  social  advantage.  When  thus 
collected,  they  will  learn  to  talk,  to  write, 
to  symbolize,  to  construct  something,  bo 
it  a  medicine-lodge  or  a  Parthenon.  Their 
primitive  sense  of  an  invisible  and  spirit* 
ual  agency  assumes  the  forms  of  their  ig- 
norance and  of  their  disposition  :  dread 
and  cruelty,  awe  and  size,  fancy  and  pro- 
portion, gentleness  and  simplicity,  will  be 
found  together  in  the  rites  and  construc- 
tions of  religion.  They  like  to  make  the 
whole  tribe  or  generation  conform ;  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  oppose  this  tendency 
to  preserve  the  shape  of  society  from 
within  and  to  protect  it  against  assaults 
from  without  These  are  motives  origi- 
nally independent  of  circumstances,  and 
which  made  the  first  circumstances  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  elements  of 
the  physical  world. 

But  these  circumstances  are  not  always 
and  everywhere  as  invariable  as  the  prim- 
itive wants  which  first  set  them  in  motion. 
Enlargement  of  knowledge,  of  political 
and  human  relations,  of  the  tenure  of  the 
earth,  increases  the  number  and  variety 
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of  circnmfitances,  and  combines  them  so 
unexpectedly  that  it  is  a  science  to  dis- 
cover their  laws,  and  the  conditions  of  ac- 
tion and  reaction  between  men  and  things 
that  happen.  We  can  depend  upon  Hu- 
man Nature,  but  the  problem  always  re- 
mains, What  shall  be  expected  of  Human 
Nature  under  this  or  that  modification  of 
its  external  environment?  Great  laws 
from  without  act  as  well  as  great  laws 
from  within.  If  we  knew  all  the  laws,  we 
should  know  what  average  consequences 
to  expect  But  in  the  mean  time  we  shall 
commit  the  error  of  supposing  that  His- 
tory does  nothing  but  repeat  itself,  fret- 
fully crooning  into  the  "  dull  ear"  of  age 
a  twice-told  tale,  if  we  do  not  allow  for 
the  modifications  amid  which  the  primi- 
tive impulses  find  themselves  at  work. 

And  beside^,  there  is  a  difference  in 
individuals;  one  set  of  people  alone  is 
too  poor  to  furnish  us  with  an  idea  of 
human  nature.  It  is  natural  for  Themis- 
tocles,  Fausanias,  or  Benedict  Arnold, 
under  suspicion  or  ill-treatment,  to  desert 
to  the  enemy,  and  propose  crushing  his 
country  for  a  balm  to  apply  to  wounded 
feelings.  But  General  Fremont,  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  will  derive  comfort 
from  his  loyal  heart,  and  wait  in  hopes 
that  at  least  a  musket  may  be  put  into 
his  hands  with  which  to  trust  him  against 
the  foe.  These  are  very  simple  varia- 
tions ;  they  turn  upon  the  proportion  of 
selfish  feeling  which  the  men  possess.  A 
self-seeking  man  will  turn  villain  under 
the  encroachment  of  other  people's  ego- 
tism. The  sight  of  too  many  trophies  will 
convert  a  friend  into  a  covert  enemy,  who, 
without  being  treacherous,  will  neverthe- 
less betray  a  great  cause  by  his  jealousy 
of  its  great  supporter.  But  the  latter 
will  not  always  become  a  traitor^  suit 
the  expectations  of  an  envious  friend- 
ship. And  your  own  judgment  of  men 
and  prophecy  of  events,  if  based  entire- 
ly upon  selfish  calculation,  will  entirely 
fail 

Nations  difier  also,  in  spite  of  the  sim- 
ilar things  that  they  do  in  analogous  cir- 
cumstances. Both  Rome  and  England 
will  not  have  too  ambitious  neighbors. 


They  hate  a  preponderating  power,  and 
find  out  some  way  to  get  rid  of  the  threat 
to  their  national  egotism.  The  Bomans 
exterminate  the  Veians  and  Carthagin- 
ians; they  want  no  colonizing  or  com- 
mercial rivals.  If  England  rules  the  sea, 
and  uses  its  advantage  to  create  markets 
where  it  can  buy  at  the  cheapest  and  sell 
at  the  dearest  rates,  we  can  understand 
its  inexpensive  sympathy  for  the  people 
who  can  manufacture  litUe  and  therefore 
have  to  import  a  great  deal,  who  are  thus 
the  natural,  disinterested  lovers  of  free 
trade.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  why  Eng- 
land turns  red  in  the  Crimea  with  the 
effort  to  lif^  up  that  bag  of  rags  caUed 
Turkey,  to  set  it  on  the  overland  route 
to  ludia;  one  decayed  nation  makes  a 
very  good  buffer  to  break  the  shock  of 
natural  competition  in  the  using  up  of 
another.  It  was  the  constant  policy  of 
Rome  to  tolerate  and  patronize  the  vari- 
ous people  in  its  provinces,  to  respect,  if 
not  to  understand,  their  religions,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  peculator.  She  was 
not  so  drunk  with  dominion  as  not  to  see 
that  her  own  comfort  and  safety  were  in- 
volved in  this  bearing  to  inferior  and  half- 
effete  races.  On  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
land, with  far  stronger  motives  of  interest 
to  imitate  that  policy,  disregarding  the 
prophecies  of  her  best  minds,  takes  no 
pains  to  understand,  and  of  course  mis- 
governs and  outrages  her  poor  nebulous 
Bengalese,  and  forces  the  opium  which 
they  cultivate  upon  the  Chinese  whom  it 
demoralizes.  Is  this  difference  merely 
the  difference  between  a  pocket  in  a  toga 
and  one  in  the  trousers?  But  a  nerve 
from  the  moral  sense  does,  nevertheless, 
spread  into  papilla  over  the  surface  of 
the  tighter  pocket,  not  entirely  blunted 
by  yellow  potations;  so  that  the  human 
as  well  as  financial  advantage  of  Jamaica 
emancipation  is  perceived.  Should  we 
expect  this  from  the  nation  which  under- 
took the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet 
before  Copenhagen  in  1801,  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war,  on 
the  suspicion  that  the  Dane  preferred  to 
sympathize  with  France?  What  moral 
clamor  could  have  made  the  selfish  exi- 
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gency  of  that  act  appear  more  damaging 
than  a  coalition  of  all  the  fleets  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Yet  plantation  fanaticism  did  not 
prevent  the  great  act  from  which  we  au- 
gured English  hatred  of  a  slaveholders' 
rebellion.  Probably  the  lining  membrane 
of  a  pocket  may  have  intermitted  access- 
es of  induration :  we  must  consult  cireum- 
stances,  if  we  would  know  what  to  expect. 
An  extraordinary  vintage  or  a  great  fruit 
year  will  follow  a  long  series  of  scant  or 
average  crops;  but  we  can  count  upon 
the  average. 

But  unless  cireumstances  are  constant, 
it  matters  little  how  constant  tempers  and 
tendencies  may  be ;  and  the  expectations 
which  we  found  upon  the  general  action 
of  avarice,  credulity,  bigotry,  self-seeking, 
or  any  of  the  debased  forms  of  legiti- 
mate human  impulses,  will  of^en  be  dis- 
appointed by  results.  Prepare  the  fa- 
vorite climate,  moisture,  exposure  of  a 
foreign  plant,  imitate  its  latitude  and  air 
and  soil :  it  will  not  necessarily  grow  at 
all,  or,  growing,  it  will  only  surprise  you 
by  some  alteration  of  its  native  features. 
Results  are  better  chemists  than  we,  and 
their  delicate  root-fibres  test  the  ground 
more  accurately ;  we  shall  find  them  lan- 
guishing for  some  favorite  elements,  or 
colored  and  persuaded  by  novel  ones. 
History  must  remember  the  constants  of 
Man  and  of  Nature,  but  be  always  ex- 
pecting their  variables,  lest  her  prophetic 
gift  fall  into  ill-repute. 

Thus,  give  unlimited  power  to  the  Cath- 
olic, and  he  cannot  anywhere  set  up  his 
old-fashioned  absolutism,  unless  you  can 
manage  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  him 
with  Roman  and  Spanish  people,  and  the 
fifteenth  century.  Yet  we,  too,  have  trem- 
bled at  the  imaginary  horrors  of  Popery. 
All  the  power  you  can  thrust  and  pile 
upon  the  Catholic  in  America  will  be- 
come an  instrument  to  further  the  coun- 
try's tendency  towards  light,  as  it  drags 
the  human  impulses  away  from  the  des- 
potic past.  All  the  Jesuits,  and  prize 
bulls  by  every  steamer,  relays  of  papal 
agents,  and  Corpus-Christi  processions  in 
the  streets  of  Boston,  will  hardly  lift  the 
shoulders  of  the  great  protesting  country, 


aa  it  turns  to  stare  from  its  tilling,  steam- 
ing, pioneering,  emancipating  task. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  see  why  the  revolts 
of  peasants  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
marked  by  horrible  excesses, — why  dip- 
lomatic Catholicism  prepared  a  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Eve  for  Paris, —  why  Dutch 
and  Scotch  Protestants  defaced  and  tram- 
pled under  foot  ecclesiastical  Art, — why 
German  princes  proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  budding  Protestantism  and  Pan- 
slavism  under  Ziska  and  Procopius  in 
Bohemia, —  why  the  fagots  were  fired 
at  Constance,  Prague,  and  Smithfield, 
and  Pequod  wigwams  in  New  England. 
All  dreadful  scenes,  by  simply  taking 
place,  show  that  they  have  reason  for 
it  But  will  they  take  place  again? 
A  Black  Douglas  did  undoubtedly  live, 
and  he  was  the  nurser^'-tbreat  for  frac- 
tious Scotch  children  during  several  gen- 
erations ;  the  Douglas  never  caught  one 
of  them,  but  the  threat  did.  So  we  are 
plied  with  stock -phrases,  such  as  "the 
Reign  of  Terror  "  and  "  the  Horrors  of 
San  Domingo,"  and  History  is  abjectly 
conjured  not  to  repeat  herself,  as  she 
certainly  will  do,  if  she  goes  on  in  the 
old  way.  Of  course  she  will.  But  does 
she  propose  to  furnish  a  fac-simile  of  any 
critical  epoch  which  haunts  the  imagina- 
tions of  mankind  ?  That  depends  upon 
cireumstances.  The  same  barrel  will 
play  a  fresh  tune  by  a  hairVbreadth 
shifting  of  a  spring.  Two  epochs  may 
seem  to  be  exactly  alike,  and  the  men 
who  only  remember  may  seek  to  terrify 
tlie  men  who  hope  by  exposing  the  re- 
semblance. But  unless  they  can  show 
that  all  the  cireumstances  are  identical, 
they  have  no  right  to  infect  the  morning 
with  their  twilight  fears.  History  insen- 
sibly faiodifies  her  plan  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  progress  with  the  minimum 
of  catastrophes,  and  she  repels  the  flip- 
pant insinuation  that  her  children  win  all 
their  fresh  advantages  at  the  expense  of 
the  old  crimes. 

The  story  of  Hayti  is  worth  telling, 
apart  from  its  bearing  upon  questions 
connected  with  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
It  is  a  striking  record  of  the  degradation 
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of  fine  races  and  the  elevation  of  inferior 
ones,  and  shows  with  what  ease  Nature 
can  transfer  her  good  points  from  her  gift- 
ed children  and  unexpectedly  endow  with 
them  her  neglected  ones,  —  thus  afford- 
ing us  a  hint  of  something  that  is  more 
permanent  and  irreversible  than  ethno- 
logical distinctions,  by  repeating  within 
our  own  time  her  humane  way  with  her 
old  barbarians  whose  hair  was  long.  From 
them  sprang  the  races  which  never  could 
have  dominated  by  cunning  and  force 
alone,  and  which  have  to  lay  down  their 
dominion  when  they  have  exhausted  ev- 
erything but  force  and  cunning.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  desolation  in  which  the  ava- 
rice and  wrath  of  man  must  always  trav- 
el :  colonial  prosperity  was  nothing  but 
a  howling  wai^path  blazed  directly  across 
stately  and  beautiful  human  nature.  It 
shows  the  blood  which  the  fine  hands  of 
luxury  never  could  wash  off;  the  terri- 
ble secret  at  last  betrayed  itself.  In  tell- 
ing this  story,  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo 
are  accounted  for,  and  whatever  was  ex- 
ceptional in  the  circumstances  is  at  the 
same  time  marked,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  applied  without  discrimination  to 
the  present  condition  of  America.  But 
the  story  must  be  told  from  the  begin- 
ning, for  its  own  sake ;  otherwise  it  will 
be  a  bad  stor}',  without  a  moral.  If  the 
main  features  of  it  are  carefully  preserv- 
ed, it  win  make  its  own  application. 

That,  however,  is  fatal  to  any  attempt 
to  infect  minds  with  the  Haytian  bug- 
bear, now  that  political  discussion  threat- 
ens to  ravage  the  country  which  our  arms 
are  saving.  It  has  been  used  before, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  save  the  Union 
and  to  render  anti- slavery  sentiment 
odious.  The  weak  and  designing,  and  all 
who  wait  for  the  war  to  achieve  a  consti- 
tutional recurrence  of  our  national  mal- 
ady, will  use  it  again  to  defeat  the  great 
act  of  justice  and  the  people's  great  ne- 
cessity. 

Slavery  is  a  continual  conspiracy.  Its 
life  depends  upon  intrigue,  aggression, 
adroit  combinations  with  other  forms  of 
human  selfishness.  The  people  at  the 
North  who  at  this  moment  hate  to  hear 


the  word  ^mancipation  mentioned,  and 
who  insist  that  the  war  shall  merely  re- 
store things  to  their  original  position,  are 
the  people  who  always  hated  the  phrase 
♦*  Anti-Slavery,"  who  will  be  ready  to  form 
a  fresh  coalition  with  Slavery  for  the  sake 
of  recovering  or  creating  political  advan- 
tages, and  whom  the  South  will  know  how 
to  use  again,  by  reviving  ancient  preju- 
dices, and  making  its  very  wounds  a  cause 
for  sympathy.  Slavery  will  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  political  combinations  so  long  as 
it  can  preserve  its  constitutional  and  com- 
mercial advantages,  —  while  it  can  sell  its 
cotton  and  recover  its  fugitives.  Is  the 
precious  blood  already  spilled  in  this  war 
to  become,  as  it  congeals,  nothing  but  ce- 
ment to  fugitive-slave  bills,  and  the  basis  of 
three-fifths,  and  the  internal  slave-trade? 
For  this  we  spend  three  millions  a  day,  and 
lives  whose  value  cannot  be  expressed  in 
dollars, — for  this  anguish  will  sit  for  years 
at  thousands  of  desolate  hearths,  and  be 
the  only  legacy  of  fatherless  children. 
For  what  glory  will  they  inherit  whose 
fathers  fell  to  save  still  a  chance  or  two 
for  Slavery  ?  It  is  for  this  we  are  willing 
to  incur  the  moral  and  financial  hazards 
of  a  great  struggle, — to  fumbh  an  Anti- 
Republican  party  of  reconstructionists 
with  a  bridge  for  Slavery  to  reach  a 
Northern  platform,  to  frown  at  us  again 
from  the  chair  of  State.  The  Federal 
picket  who  perchance  fell  last  night  upon 
some  obscure  outpost  of  our  great  line  of 
Freedom  has  gone  up  to  Heaven  protest- 
ing against  such  cruel  expectations,  wher- 
ever they  exist ;  and  they  exist  wherever 
apathy  exists,  and  old  hatred  lingers,  and 
wherever  minds  are  cowed  and  demoral- 
ized by  the  difficulties  of  this  question. 
In  his  body  is  a  bullet  run  by  Slavery, 
and  sent  by  its  unerring  purpose;  his 
comrades  will  raise  over  him  a  little  hil- 
lock upon  which  Slavery  will  creep  to 
look  out  for  future  chances, — ruthlessly 
scanning  the  political  horizon  from  the 
graves  of  our  unnamed  heroes.  This, 
and  eight  dollars  a  month,  will  his  wife 
inherit ;  and  if  she  ever  sees  his  grave^ 
she  will  see  a  redoubt  which  the  breast 
of  her  husband  raises  for  some  future  de- 
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fence  of  Slayeiy.  The  People,  wbo  are 
waging  this  war,  and  who  are  actually 
getting  at  the  foe  through  the  bristling 
ranki  of  politicians  and  contractors,  mnst 
bare  such  a  moral  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion as  to  defeat  these  dreadful  possibili- 
ties. Let  us  be  patient,  because  we  see 
some  difficulties ;  but  let  us  give  up  the 
war  itself  sooner  than  our  resolution,  that, 
either  by  this  war,  or  after  it.  Slavery  shall 
be  stripped  of  its  insignia,  and  turned  out 
tOK!old  and  irretrievable  disgrace,  weap- 
onless, fangless,  and  with  no  object  in  the 
world  worthy  of  its  cunning.  We  can  be 
patient,  but  we  must  also  be  instant  and 
unanimous  in  insisting  that  the  whole  of 
Slavery  shall  pay  the  whole  of  Freedom's 
bilL  Then  the  dear  names  whose  sound 
iununons  imperatively  our  tears  shall  be 
proudly  handed  in  by  us  to  History,  as 
we  bid  her  go  with  us  from  grave  to  grave 
to  see  how  the  faith  of  a  people  watched 
them  against  the  great  American  Body- 
Snatcber,  and  kept  them  inviolate  to  be 
her  memorials.  We  feel  our  hearts  re- 
inforced by  the  precious  blood  which 
trickled  from  Ball's  Bluff  into  the  Poto- 
mac, and  was  carried  thence  into  the 
great  sea  of  our  conscience,  tumultuous 
with  pride,  anger,  and  resolve.  The 
drops  feed  the  country's  future,  wherever 
they  are  caught  first  by  our  free  convic- 
tions ere  they  sink  into  the  beloved  soil. 
Let  us  be  instant,  be  incisive  with  our 
resolution,  that  peace  may  not  be  the 
mother  of  another  war,  and  our  own  vic- 
tory rout  ourselves. 

Blow,  North-wind,  blow!  Keep  that 
bearded  field  of  bayonets  levelled  south- 
ward! Rustle,  robes  of  Liberty,  who 
art  walking  terribly  over  the  land,  with 
sombre  countenance,  and  garments  roll- 
ed in  blood!  See,  she  advances  with 
one  hand  armed  with  Justice,  while  the 
other  points  to  that  exquisite  symmetry 
half  revealed,  as  if  beckoning  thither- 
ward her  children  back  again  to  the  pure 
founts  of  life !  **  Be  not  afraid,"  she  cries, 
"  of  the  noise  of  my  garments  and  their 
blood-stains ;  for  this  is  the  blood  of  a  now 
covenant  of  Freedom,  shed  to  redeem  and 
perpetuate  a  chosen  land." 


CHAPTQt  IL 

THE      PLACE  —  THE      CLIMATE  —  NA- 
TIVES —  SETTLERS. 

This  old  baonted  house  of  Hayti  had 
many  occupants,  who  leil  as  heirioooia 
generation  upon  generation  of  hateful 
memories.  Their  dreams,  their  deeds, 
their  terrific  tempers,  lurked  for  the  new- 
comers, and  harried  them  forth  or  made 
them  kin.  It  is  a  cumulative  stcny  of 
dire  and  fateful  proceedings,  like  the  sto- 
ry of  the  family  of  Pelops.  It  mui*  be 
told  with  deliberation.  So  the  place,  the 
climate,  the  aborigines,  the  early  atroci- 
ties, the  importation  of  new  races  and 
characteristics,  command  consideration  aa 
inevitable  elements  of  the  narrative. 

This  spot  of  the  New  Worid  was  &e 
first  to  ache  beneath  the  white  man's 
greedy  and  superstitious  tread.  A  te- 
nacious Grothic  race,  after  its  long  Uock- 
ade  by  Moors  in  the  northern  mountains 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  had  lately  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  the  last  stronghoki 
of  Arab  power  and  learning.  Fresh 
from  the  atrocities  of  that  contest,  its  nat- 
ural bigotry  deepened  by  its  own  strug- 
gle for  national  existence,  sombre,  fanati- 
cal, cruel,  and  avaricious,  but  enterpris- 
ing and  indomitable,  it  is  waded  across 
the  ocean  by  Columbus,  to  expend  its 
propensities  unchecked  against  a  weaker 
and  less  characteristic  barbarism.  What 
might  be  expected,  when  a  few  noble 
men  succeed  in  transporting  the  worst 
features  of  their  own  country,  in  such 
numbers  of  intractable  people,  the  rak- 
ing of  seaports,  with  little  on  board  in 
the  way  of  religion,  save  the  traditions 
of  the  Church  and  the  materiab  for  ex- 
hibiting the  drama  of  the  Mass  I  This 
is  the  contingent  which  civilization  de- 
taches for  the  settlement  of  another 
world.  It  effaces  a  smiling  barbarism 
by  a  saturnine  and  gloomy  one,  as  when 
a  great  forest  slides  from  some  height 
over  a  wild  gay  meadow.  These  capa- 
ble, cruel  men  went  sailing  among  the 
Bahamas,  soothed  by  the  novelty  and 
delight  of  finding  land,  and  tried  to  be- 
have at  first  as  men  do  among  artless 
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children  who  measure  everTthingby  their 
own  scantiness ;  for  they  compelled  them- 
selves to  be  very  mild  and  condescending, 
till,  after  various  mischances  and  rebufis 
by  sea  and  land,  the  temper  breaks  forth 
in  rage  at  disappointments,  and  Hayti 
is  the  first  place  which  is  blasted  by  that 
frightful  Spanish  scowL  The  change 
was  as  sudden  as  that  from  calm  weather 
to  one  of  her  tempests.  The  whole  sub- 
sequent history  seems  as  if  it  were  the 
revenge  of  Columbus's  own  imagination, 
when  the  sober  truth  was  discoTered  in- 
stead of  Cipango  and  the  King  of  India. 
Thus  was  the  New  World  unsettled,  and 
the  horrors  of  San  Dommgo  committed 
to  the  soil. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Hayti  lies  between 
the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  the  sixty-ninth  and  seventy- 
fifth  of  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is 
three  hundred  and  forty  miles,  its  great- 
est breadth,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
It  has  a  surface  of  somewhat  more  than 
iwenty^seven  thousand  square  miles,  or 
about  eighteen  million  square  acres.  The 
greater  part  of  this  is  mountain -land. 
There  are  three  extensive  plains, —  La 
Vega  in  the  east.  Santiago  in  the  north, 
and  Les  Plaines  in  the  southeast  These 
are  distinct  from  the  Savannas.*    The 

«  Savanna  was  a  Haytian  word  spelt  and 
pronounced  by  Spaniards.  It  is  a  plain  of 
grass,  affording  pasturage  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son; but  a  few  shrubs  also  grow  upon  it. 
Pampas  are  vast  plains  without  vegetation 
except  during  three  months  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, when  they  yield  fine  grass.  The  word 
is  Peruvian;  was  originally  applied  to  the 
plains  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata.  But  the 
plains  of  Guiana  and  tropical  America,  which 
the  Spaniards  called  LUuum^  are  also  pampas. 
The  Hungarian  pasture-lands,  called  Ptmta^ 
are  savannas.  A  SUj^  is  property  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  slightly  rolling,  without 
woods,  but  not  without  large  plants  and  herbs. 
In  Russia  there  are  sometimes  thickets  eight 
or  ten  feet  high.  The  salt  deserts  in  Russia 
are  not  called  steppes,  but  Sotmye.  Pampas 
and  deserts  are  found  altematmg  with  steppes. 
A  Dturi  may  have  a  sparing  vegetation,  and 
so  differ  from  pampas:  if  it  has  any  plants, 
they  are  scrubby  and  fibrous,  with  few  leaves, 
and  of  a  grayish  color,  and  so  it  differs  firom 
steppes  and  savannas.  But  there  are  rocky 
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island  is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  Its  shape  is  peculiar,  as  it  wlJens 
gradually  from  its  southeastern  end  to 
nearly  the  centre  of  its  greatest  length, 
whence  the  southern  coast  trends  rapid- 
ly to  the  north  and  west  and  stretches 
into  a  peninsula,  like  a  long  mandible, 
corresponding  to  which  on  the  northern 
coast  is  another  half  as  long,  like  a 
broken  one,  and  between  these  lies  a 
great  bay  with  the  uncultivated  island 
of  Gronaive.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
island  has  also  the  small  peninsula  of  . 
Samana,  lying  along  the  bay  of  that 
name.  The  surface  is  covered  by  moun- 
tains which  appear  at  first  to  be  tossed 
together  wildly,  without  system  or  mutual 
relation,  but  they  can  be  described,  upon 
closer  inspection,  as  four  ranges,  with  a 
general  parallelism,  extending  nearly  east 
and  west,  but  broken  in  the  centre  by  the 
Cibao  ridge,  which  radiates  in  every  di- 
rection from  two  or  three  peaks,  the  high- 
est in  the  island.  Their  height  is  reputed 
to  be  nine  thousand  feet,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  accurately  measured.  The 
mountains  of  La  Hotte,  which  form  the 
long  southern  tongue  of  land,  rise  to  the 
height  of  seven  thousand  feet  They  are 
all  of  calcareous  formation,  and  abound 
in  the  caverns  which  are  found  in  lime- 
stone regions.  Some  of  these  have  their 
openings  on  the  coast,  and  are  supposed 
to  extend  very  far  inland ;  they  receive 
the  tide,  and  reject  it  with  a  bellowing 
noise,  as  the  pent  air  struggles  with  it 
under  their  arched  roofs.  These  were 
called  by  the  Spaniards  haxos  roncor 
dore$y  droning  or  snoring  basses.  The 
French  had  a  name,  U  gouffrey  the  gulf, 
to  describe  these  noises;  but  they  also 
applied  it  to  the  subterranean  rumbling, 
accompanied  with  explosions  and  violent 

and  gravelly,  sandy  and  salt  deserts:  grav- 
elly, for  instance,  in  Asia  Minor,  principally 
in  the  district  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
KaraKOcavfiivrf,  A  Eeaih  is  a  level  covered 
with  the  plants  to  which  that  name  has  been 
applied.  Finally,  a  Prairie  diffiers  from  a  sa- 
vanna only  in  being  under  a  zone  where  the 
seasons  are  not  nuu-ked  as  wet  and  diy,  but 
where  the  herbage  corresponds  to  a  variablt 
moisture. 
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Tibrations  of  the  gronnd,  which  is  caus- 
ed uy  the  heavy  rains  soaking  through 
the  porous  stone,  after  the  dry  season 
has  heated  the  whole  surface  of  the  isl- 
and. The  steaming  water  makes  the 
earth  groan  and  shake  as  it  forces  its 
way  through  the  crevices,  feeling  for  an 
outlet,  or  thrown  back  upon  its  own  in- 
creasing current  These  mysterious  nois- 
es filled  with  awe  the  native  priests  who 
managed  the  superstition  of  the  island 
before  the  Spaniards  introduced  another 
,  kind :  no  doubt  they  served  for  omens, 
to  incite  or  to  deter,  voices  of  Chthonian 
deities,  which  needed  interpreting  in  the 
interest  of  some  great  cacique  who  would 
not  budge  upon  his  business  without  the 
sanction  of  religion.  Many  a  buccaneer, 
in  after- times,  who  quailed  before  no 
mortal  thunders  made  by  French  or 
Spanish  navies,  was  soundly  frightened 
by  the  gigantic  snoring  beneath  his  feet 
into  reviewing  his  career,  and  calculating 
the  thickness  of  the  crust  between  him- 
self and  his  impatient  retribution. 

The  words  criie,  picy  and  montagne 
are  sometimes  applied  to  the  peaks  and 
ridges  of  the  island,  but  the  word  momey 
which  is  a  Creole  corruption  of  mon- 
tagne,  is  in  common  use  to  designate  all 
the  elevated  land,  the  extended  ridges 
which  serve  as  watersheds  for  the  tor- 
rents of  the  rainy  season,  as  well  as  the 
isolated  hillocks,  clothed  in  wood,  which 
look  like  huge  hay-cocks, — those,  for  in- 
stance, which  rise  in  the  rear  of  Cap  Hay- 
tien.  The  aspect  of  the  higher  hills  in 
the  interior  might  mislead  an  etymologist 
to  derive  the  word  mome  from  the  French 
a^ective  which  means  gloomy^  they  are 
so  marked  by  the  ravages  of  the  hurri- 
cane and  earthquake,  so  ploughed  up  in- 
to decrepit  features  by  the  rains,  the  piti- 
less vertical  heat,  the  fires,  and  the  land- 
slides. The  sof^  rock  cannot  preserve 
its  outlines  beneath  all  these  influences; 
its  thin  covering  of  soil  is  carried  off  to 
make  the  river-silt,  and  then  it  crumbles 
away  beneath  the  weather.  Great  ruts 
are  scored  through  the  forests  where  the 
rock  has  let  whole  acres  of  trees  and  rub- 
bish slip ;  they  sometimes  cover  the  ne- 


gro-cabins and  the  coffee -walks  below. 
These  mountains  are  capricious  and  die- 
ordered  masses  of  grayish  stone;  there 
are  no  sustained  lines  which  sweep  up- 
ward firom  the  green  plantations  and  cut 
sharply  across  the  sky,  no  imchangeable 
walls  of  cool  shadow,  no  delicate  curves, 
as  in  other  hills,  where  the  symmetry  it- 
self seems  to  protect  the  material  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  mamea  are  decaying  hills ;  they  look 
as  if  they  emerged  first  from  the  ocean 
and  were  the  oldest  parts  of  the  earth, 
not  merely  weather-beaten,  but  profli- 
gately used  up  with  a  too  tropical  career, 
which  deprives  their  age  of  all  grandeur : 
they  bewilder  and  depress. 

There  are  delightful  valleys  below 
these  sullen  hills.  In  the  dty  season 
their  torrents  are  stony  bridle-paths, 
with  only  two  or  three  inches  of  water, 
along  which  the  traveller  can  pass  firom 
the  flourishiiig  plantations,  where  all  die 
forms  of  a  torrid  vegetation  are  displays 
ed,  into  this  upper  region  of  decaf.  The 
transition  is  sudden  and  unpleasant  Ev- 
erything below  is  stately,  exuberant :  the 
sugarcane,  the  cotton-tree,  the  coffee- 
shrub  are  suggestive  of  luxury ;  the  orange 
and  lemon  shine  through  the  glossy  leaves; 
the  palm-tree,  the  elegant  papago,  the 
dark  green  candle-wood,  the  feathery  bam- 
boo, the  fig,  the  banana,  the  mahogany, 
the  enormous  Bombax  ceiba^  the  sablier,* 
display  their  various  shapes ;  shrubs  and 
bushes,  such  as  the  green  and  red  pimento, 
the  vanilla,  the  pomegranate,  the  citron, 
the  sweet-smelling  acacia,  and  the  red  jaa- 

*  Ettra  crqnianiy  one  of  the  handsomest 
trees  in  the  West  Indies,  csUed  $(AHer  be- 
cause its  firoit  makes  a  very  convenient  sand- 
box, when  not  fhlly  ripe,  by  removing  the 
seeds.  It  is  of  a  horn-color,  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  wide  and  two  high,  and  looks 
like  a  little  striped  melon.  The  ripe  fruit,  oo 
taking  out  one  of  the  tirelve  woody  cells  whidi 
compose  it,  will  explode  with  a  noise  like  a 
pbtol,  eac|i  cell  caving  a  double  report  This 
sometimes  takes  place  while  the  fruit  is  hang- 
ing on  the  tree,  and  sometimes  when  it  stands 
upon  the  table  filled  with  sand.  To  prevtat 
this,  it  is  prettily  hooped  with  gold,  silver,  or 
ivoiy. 
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mine,  contest  the  claim  to  delight  one's 
senses;  and  Tarious  flowers  cover  the 
meadows  and  cluster  along  the  shallow 
water -coarses.  No  venomous  reptiles 
lurk  in  these  fragrant  places :  the  seed- 
tick,  mosquito,  and  a  spiteful  little  fljr 
are  the  greatest  annoyances.  The  hom- 
ed lizard,  which  the  Indians  esteemed 
80  delicate,  and  the  ferocious  crocodile, 
or  caiman,  haunt  the  secluded  sands  and  . 
large  streams,  and  the  lagoons  which  form 
in  marshy  places. 

The  trees  and  thickets  do  not  glitter 
with  fruits  alone:  gay  birds  fill  them 
with  shifUng  colors,  and  a  confusion  of 
odd,  plaintive,  or  excited  notes.  Several 
kinds  of  pigeons,  paroquets,  thrushes, 
bright  violet  and  scarlet  tanagras  go  for- 
aging among  the  bananas,  the  rice,  and 
the  millet  The  ponds  of  the  savannas 
are  frequented  by  six  or  eight  varieties 
of  wild  ducks,  and  the  wild  goose  ;  wood- 
cock and  plover  abound  in  the  marshy 
neighborhoods ;  and  the  white  crane,  the 
swan,  different  kinds  of  herons,  and  an  ibis 
are  found  near  the  sea.  On  the  shores 
stand  pelicans  and  cormorants  absorbed 
in  fishing  enterprises,  and  the  flamingo,* 

*  When  the  English  were  meditating  a  de- 
•oent  upon  the  coast  of  Gonaive,  a  negro  hap- 
pened to  see  a  prodigious  noinber  of  these 
red-coated  birds  ranked  on  the  savanna  near 
the  sea,  as  their  habit  is,  in  companies.  He 
rushed  into  the  town,  shouting,  "  Z'AnglaU,  yo 
aprii  peni,  yo  en  pile  dans  savanne  VBdpltal!" 
^The  English,  they  are  after  coming,  they 
are  drawn  up  on  THdpital  savanna ! "  The 
gimdraU  was  beaten,  the  poets  doubled,  and 
a  strong  party  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre. 

The  pelican  is  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  the  negroes.  They  call  this  bird  blague  d 
diabUf  because  of  the  incredible  number  of 
fish  it  can  stow  away  in  its  pouch.  They  call 
the  cormorant  grand  gotier,  big  gullet;  and 
they  make  use  of  the  membranous  pocket 
which  is  found  under  the  lower  mandible 
of  its  beak  to  cany  their  smoking  tobacco, 
fancying  that  it  enhances  the  quality  and 
keeps  it  flresb.  Among  the  queer  birds  is  the 
drorcra,  or  crooodile*s  valet,  a  bold  and  rest- 
less bird  with  a  harsh  cry,  represented  in  its 
name,  which  it  uses  to  advertise  the  dozing 
crocodile  of  any  hostile  approach.  It  is  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  sportsman  by  mixing  with 
the  wild  ducks  and  alarming  them  with  the 
same  nervous  cry.  ' 


whose  note  of  alarm  sounds  like  a  trum- 
pet 

Charming  valleys  open  to  nght  from  the 
coast,  where  the  limestone  bluffs  let  in  the 
bays.  The  eye  follows  the  rivulets  as  they 
wind  through  green,  sequestered  places, 
till  the  hills  bar  the  view,  but  do  not  pre- 
vent the  fancy  from  exploring  farther,  and 
losing  itself  in  a  surmise  of  glens  filled 
with  rare  vegetation  and  kept  quiet  by 
the  inclosing  shadows.  From  the  sea 
this  picture  is  especially  refreshing,  with 
the  heat  led  out  which  is  reflected  with 
great  power  from  the  sandy  rocks  and 
every  denuded  surface.  Below  all  ap- 
pears beautifbl,  luxurious,  and  new ;  but 
above  the  signs  of  decrepitude  appear, 
and  the  broad  wastes  stretch  where  lit- 
tle grows  except  the  bayaonde^  (^f^mosa 
urensy)  with  its  long  murderous  spines 
and  ugly  pods.  Sudden  contrasts  and 
absence  of  delicate  gradations  mark  the 
whole  face  of  the  island.  All  is  extreme ; 
and  the  mind  grows  disquieted  amid  these 
isolated  effects. 

The  climate  also  corresponds  to  this 
region  of  luxury  and  desolation.  From 
November  to  April  everything  is  parch- 
ed with  heat;  some  of  the  trees  lose 
their  leaves,  the  rest  become  brown,  and 
all  growth  ceases.  From  April  to  No- 
vember everything  is  wet;  vegetation 
revives  without  a  spring,  and  the  slender 
streams  suddenly  become  furious  rivers, 
which  often  sweep  away  the  improve^ 
ments  of  man,  and  change  the  face  of 
the  country  in  a  single  night  During 
the  dry  season  the  inhabitants  depend 
upon  the  sea-breeze  which  blows  in  over 
the  heated  land  to  replace  the  rarefied 
an*.  It  blows  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island ;  in  other  parts,  from 
nine  to  three.  But  frequently  a  furious 
northeast  wind  interrupts  this  refresh- 
ing arrangement :  the  air  becomes  hard 
and  cold;  thick,  wintry-looking  clouds 
sweep  over  the  hills ;  the  inhabitants  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses  to  escape 
the  rheumatism,  which  is  a  prevalent  in- 
fliction; a  March  weather  which  was 
apparendy  destined  finr  New  £ngland 
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seems  to  have  got  entangled  and  lost 
among  these  fervid  hills.  The  languid 
Creole  life  is  overtaken  by  universal  dis- 
comfort 

Great  fires  break  out  over  the  elevat- 
ed plateaus  and  hill-sides,  during  the  dry 
season.  They  sweep  with  incredible  ra- 
pidity across  great  tracts,  levelling  every- 
thmg  in  the  way.  The  mountains  seem 
tipped  with  volcanic  flames.  The  angry 
glow  spreads  over  the  night,  and  its  smoke 
mixes  with  the  parched  air  by  day.  These 
fires  commence  by  some  carelessness, 
though  they  are  sometimes  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  concen- 
trated by  the  gray  clifis  upon  great  mass- 
es of  vegetation  dried  to  tinder. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  earthquakes 
occur;  and  not  a  year  passes  without 
the  experience  of  several  shocks  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  island.  The  northern 
part  is  exempt  from  them.*  Those  which 
take  place  in  the  west,  around  the  shores 
of  the  great  bay  upon  which  Port-au- 
Frince  is  situated,  are  severe,  and  some- 
times very  disastrous.  At  mid-day  the 
wind  falls  instantly,  there  is  a  dead  calm 
on  land  and  sea,  the  heat  is  consequent- 
ly more  intense,  and  the  atmosphere  suf- 
focating ;  then  the  vibrations  occur,  after 
which  the  wind  begins  to  blow  again. 
Sometimes,  at  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  there  is  a  supplementary  shock, 
less  violent  than  the  first  one.  It  is  said 
that  the  coast-caves  bellow  just  before  an 
earthquake.  Their  noise  probably  seems 
more  emphatic  in  the  sudden  calm  which 
is  the  real  announcement  of  the  earth's 
shudder. 

Port-au-Prince  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  June,  1770.  The 
inhabitants  built  the  new  town  upon  the 
edge  of  the  gulf  which  had  just  swallow- 
ed up  their  old  one,  convinced  that  the 
same  disaster  would  not  recur  in  the  same 
spot  But  that  region  is  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive :  the  subterranean  connections  with 
the  Mexican  and  South -American  vol- 

•  Not  entirely.  The  great  earthquake  of 
the  7th  of  May,  1849,  was  very  destructive  at 
Cap  Ha3rtien.  On  this  occasion  Port-au-Prince 
f  with  little  ii^ury. 


canic  districts  chronicle  disturbances 
whose  centre  is  remote. 

The  rains  are  short  and  frequent  show- 
ers, very  heavy,  and  almost  always  ac- 
companied by  violent  electric  phenome- 
na. By  June  they  are  at  their  height. 
Then  the  land-slides  take  place,  which 
often  afiect  seriously  the  cultivation,  not 
only  by  their  direct  ravages,  but  by  the 
changes  which  they  make  in  the  water- 
courses: large  tracts  of  good  soil  are 
turned  into  swamp -land,  the  rivers  are 
forced  to  bend  out  of  their  direction  and 
to  desert  places  which  depended  upon 
them  for  irrigation.  These  damages  were 
seldom  repaired,  for  the  indolent  planter 
would  not  undertake  the  work  of  draining 
and  of  permanently  securing  the  tillable 
surface  of  his  land.  It  is  good  luck,  if  a 
land-slide,  instead  of  creating  a  new  mo- 
rass, fills  up  an  old  one. 

As  if  completely  to  unsettle  any  claim 
that  this  Creole  climate  might  make  to 
character,  the  hurricane  leaves  its  awful 
trace  upon  the  island.  This  rotating 
storm  of  wind  has  its  origin  to  the  east 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands;  its  long  para- 
bolic curve  sweeps  over  them,  and  bends 
to  the  northeast  below  Florida.  In  ita 
centre,  as  it  moves,  it  carries  a  lull  whose 
breadth  varies  from  five  to  thirty  miles. 
This  dreadful  calm  comes  suddenly  in 
the  height  of  the  storm,  and  is  as  sudden- 
ly interrupted,  after  lasting  sometimes 
for  half  an  hour,  by  the  revolving  edge 
of  the  wind.  Torrents  of  rain  go  with 
it,  and  heavy  thunder,  and  it  brings  from 
the  sea  an  enormous  wave,  which  sweeps 
harbors  clean  of  their  ships,  and  runs  up, 
like  an  earthquake- wave,  upon  the  shore. 
This  vortex,  moving  oAen  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  takes  hold  of  the  Bombax 
ceiba  like  an  enormous  proboscis,  pulls  it 
from  the  thin  soil  of  the  tropics  despite  the 
great  lateral  clutch  of  its  knotty  roots, 
and  swallows  it  up.  Houses,  cultivated 
fields,  men  and  animals,  are  obliterated 
by  its  heavy  foot 

In  some  years  no  less  than  three  hur- 
ricanes have  occurred  in  the  West  Indies. 
Father  Du  Tertre,  a  French  missionary 
in  St.  Christophe,  describes  one  which  he 
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itritnessed  in  1642,~a  year  memorable  for 
three.  During  the  second  of  these,  more 
than  twenty  vessels,  laden  with  colonial 
produce  and  just  ready  to  sail  for  Eu- 
rope, were  wrecked  in  the  harbor,  in- 
cluding the  ship  of  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch 
Admiral.  The  island  was  swept  of  houses, 
trees,  cattle,  and  birds ;  the  manioc  and 
tobacco  plants  were  destroyed,  and  only 
one  cotton  shrub  surriyed.  The  shores 
were  covered  with  dead  fishes  blown  out 
of  the  water,  and  the  bodies  of  ship- 
wrecked men.  The  salt-works  were  flood- 
ed and  spoiled,  and  all  the  provisions  on 
the  island  were  so  danuiged  that  the  in- 
habitants were  put  on  rations  of  biscuit 
till  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  France. 

Another  storm  like  this  desolated  Mar- 
tinique in  1657 ;  and  the  annals  of  most 
of  the  islands  abound  in  similar  narra- 
tives. They  are  less  severe  in  Hayti, 
and  seldom  sweep  violently  over  Cuba. 
The  word  hurricane  is  a  European  adap- 
tation of  a  Carib  word,  borrowed  by  the 
Haytian  Indians  from  the  natives  of  the 
Antilles. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hayti  do  not  agree 
in  the  statements  which  they  make  con- 
cerning their  climate.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  two  seasons,  the  range  of  the 
thermometer,  the  duration  of  the  differ- 
ent winds,  the  liability  to  earthquakes, 
are  subjects  upon  which  the  North  is  at 
variance  with  the  East,  and  the  West  with 
both.  The  most  trustworthy  notices  of 
these  phenomena  are  held  to  represent 
that  portion  of  the  island  which  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  French.  Still  the 
variations  cannot  be  important  over  so 
small  an  area :  the  petty  and  fitful  chan- 
ges of  every  day  are  more  noticeable,  but 
the  climate  has  its  average  within  which 
these  local  caprices  occur. 

In  another  climate  the  mountains  would 
present  a  gradation  of  vegetable  growth, 
from  the  tropical  through  the  temperate 
to  the  northern  zone.  And  this  can  be 
traced  in  some  quarters,  where  the  palm 
and  mahogany  are  succeeded  by  resinous 
trees,  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties, till  the  bare  summits  show  only  lich- 
ens and  stunted  shrubs.     But  the  sea- 


sons do  not  harmonize  with  this  graduated 
rise  of  the  mountain-chains,  and  the  tem- 
perate forms  are  interrupted,  or  confined 
to  a  few  localities.  Tet  the  people  who 
live  upon  the  momes^  those  for  instance 
which  are  drained  by  Trois- Rivieres  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  island,  are 
healthier  and  plumper,  and  the  Creoles 
have  a  fresher  look,  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plains.  In  the  still  more 
elevated  regions  the  cold  is  frequently  so 
great  that  people  do  not  like  to  live  there. 
Newly  imported  negroes  frequently  per- 
ished, if  they  were  carried  up  into  the 
southern  range  of  mountains;  and  the 
dependent  Creole  was  forced  to  abandon 
places  where  the  slave  could  not  go. 

It  would  be  singular,  if  a  place  of  such 
marked  natural  features,  and  with  such 
phenomena  of  climate,  should  have  no 
perceptible  effects  upon  the  Eastern  races 
of  all  kinds  which  have  been  transported 
"there.  We  shall  expect  that  the  Creole 
will  betray  a  certain  harmony  with  his 
petulant  and  capricious  skies,  and  imitate 
the  grace  and  exuberance  of  the  tropical 
forms  amid  which  he  lives,  the  languor 
of  the  air  that  broods  over  them,  its  flat- 
tering calms  and  fierce  transitions;  he 
will  mature  early  and  wilt  at  maturity 
with  passions  that  despise  moderation  and 
impulses  that  are  incapable  of  continuity. 
In  Hayti  the  day  itself  rushes  precipitate- 
ly into  the  sky,  and  is  gone  as  suddenly : 
there  is  no  calm  broadening  of  dawn,  and 
no  lingering  hours  of  twilight  The  light 
itself  is  a  pasnon  which  fiercely  revels 
among  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  exhale 
for  it  ardently ;  it  gluts,  and  then  sudden- 
ly spurns  them  for  new  conquests.  Noth- 
ing can  live  and  flourish  here  which  has 
not  the  innate  temperament  of  the  place. 

One  would  not  expect  to  find  great 
wealth  in  these  gray-looking  mountains 
of  simple  and  uniform  structure;  yet  they 
abound  in  stones  and  metals.  Besides 
the  dififerent  kinds  of  marble,  which  it  is 
not  strange  to  find,  diamonds  also,  jasper, 
agates,  onyx,  topaz,  and  other  stones,  a 
kind  of  jade  and  of  malachite,  are  found 
in  a  great  many  places.  Copper  exists  in 
considerable  quantitiei  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  DondoD  and  Jacmel,  and  in  the 
Cibao ;  silver  is  found  near  San  Donun- 
go,  and  in  various  places  in  the  Cibao, 
together  with  cinnabar,  cobalt,  bismuth, 
zinc,  antimony,  and  lead  in  the  Cibao,  near 
Dondon  and  Azna,  blue  cobalt  that  serves 
for  painting  on  porcelain,  the  gray,  black 
specular  nickel,  etc.;  native  iron  near 
the  Bay  of  Samana,  in  the  Momes-du- 
Cap,  and  at  Haut-  and  Bas-Mouslique ; 
other  forms  of  that  metal  abound  in  nu- 
merous places,  crystallized,  spathic,  mt- 
caoeous,  etc  Nitre  can  be  procured  in 
the  Cibao,  that  great  storehouse  which  has 
specimens  of  almost  every  metal,  salt, 
and  mineral ;  borax  at  Jacmel  and  Don- 
don, native  alum  at  Dondon,  and  alumi- 
nous earth  near  Port-au-Prince ;  vitriol, 
of  various  forms,  in  a  dozen  places ;  naph- 
tha, petroleum,  and  asphaltum  at  Banique, 
and  sulphur  in  different  shapes  at  Mar- 
malade, La  Soufri^re,  etc.  The  cata- 
logue of  this  wealth  would  be  tedious  to 
draw  up. 

The  reports  concerning  gold  do  not 
agree.  It  is  maintained  that  there  are 
mines  and  washings  which  have  been 
neglected,  or  improperly  worked,  and 
that  a  vigorous  exploration  would  reopen 
this  source  of  wealth ;  but  it  is  also  said  as 
confidently  that  the  Spaniards  took  off 
all  the  gold,  and  were  r^uced  to  working 
mines  of  copper,  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  great  quantities  of  gold  were  taken 
from  the  island  by  the  Spaniards,  while 
they  bad  the  natives  to  perform  the  la- 
bor. The  principal  sources  from  which 
gold  can  be  procured  are  in  the  part  of 
the  island  formerly  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  when  their  power  decayed,  all 
important  labors  came  to  an  end.  But 
Oviedo  records  several  lumps  of  gold  of 
considerable  size:  one  was  Bobadilla's 
lump,  found,  during  his  government,  at 
Bonne  Aventure,  which  was  worth  thir- 
ty-six hundred  casteUanoSf  or  $19,158. 
This  was  lost  at  sea  on  the  way  to  Spain. 
The  finding  of  pieces  in  the  River  Yaqui 
weighing  nine  ounces  was  occasionally 
recorded,  and  pieces  of  pure  gcdd,  with- 
out the  least  mixture,  more  than  three 


inches  in  circumference,  in  tiie  Biver 
Verte:  they  were  undoubtedly  found 
much  oflener  than  recorded.  Good  au- 
thorities, writing  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  declare  that  the  mines  of  Cibao 
alone  furnished  more  gold  than  all  Eu- 
rope had  in  circulation  at  that  time.  All 
the  larger  streams,  and  the  ba^ns  near 
their  sources,  furnished  gold. 

Bobadilla's  lump  was  found  by  a  slave 
of  Francisco  de  Garay,  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica.  He  and  the  famous 
Diaz  worked  a  mine  together  in  San  Do- 
minga  I£s  slave  was  poking  about  with 
a  pike  in  the  shallows  of  the  River  Hayna, 
when  the  head  struck  the  metal.  Garay 
was  so  rejoiced  that  he  sacrificed  a  ]»g, 
which  was  served  upon  this  extempora- 
neous letter,  and  he  boasted  that  there 
was  no  such  dish  in  Europe.  Twenty 
other  ships  with  gold  on  board  went  down 
in  the  storm  which  swallowed  up  Garay*8 
waif.* 

Many  French  writers  have  maintamed 
that  the  Indians  procured  their  golden 
ornaments  from  Yucatan  and  other  points 
of  the  main-land,  by  way  of  traffic.  But 
they  had  nothing  to  barter,  and  their 
ornaments  were  numerous.  Besides,  the 
Spaniards  found  in  various  places  near 
the  rivers  the  holes  and  slight  diggings 
whence  the  gold  had  been  procured.  It 
is  said  that  the  Haytian  natives  only 
washed  for  gold,  but  the  Caribs  had  fre- 
quented the  island  long  previously,  and 
they  without  doubt  carried  gold  away 

*  Great  quantities  of  gold  were  embezzled 
by  the  Spanish  officials.  Las  Casas,  in  his 
lively  argatnents  with  the  Council  of  State  iu 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  always  insisted  that  his 
plan  for  controlling  them  would  be  more  pro^ 
liable  as  well  as  humane.  He  promised  large 
increase  of  treasure,  and  showed  how  the  royal 
officers  appropriated  the  gold  which  they  ex- 
torted from  the  natives.  Piedro  Arias,  for  in- 
stance, spent  six  years  at  Castilla-de-Oro,  at  a 
cost  to  the  Government  of  fi/^-four  thousand 
ducats,  during  which  time  he  divided  a  mil- 
lion's worth  of  gold  with  his  officers,  at  the 
expense  of  thousands  of  natives,  whose  lives 
were  the  fiux  of  the  metallic  ore,  while  he 
paid  only  three  thousand  pe»o$  for  the  king's 
fifth.— Llorente:  (Ewirts  de  Lat  Ca$a$,  Tom. 
U.  p.  472. 
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from  it  The  SpMuaidf  were  deceived 
bj  the  Heytiaiit,  who  did  not  with  to 
dig  gold  under  the  laah  to  glitter  on  the 
▼elTet  of  kidalgoB, 

It  is  diffionlt,  as  Hamboldfc  lajs,  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  calcolatioQS  bj  the  Span- 
ish writers  of  the  amoont  of  gold  sent  to 
Spain,  **  between  that  obtained  b^  wash- 
ings and  that  which  had  been  accumulal- 
ed  for  ages  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
who  were  pillaged  at  wilL"  He  inclines, 
however,  to  the  opinion,  that  a  scientific 
system  of  mining  wonld  renew  the  suppljr 
of  gold,  which  maj  not  be  represented 
hy  the  scanty  washings  that  have  been 
occasionally  tried  in  Uayti  and  Cuba. 
In  Hayti,  "*  as  well  as  at  Brazil,  it  woakl 
be  more  profitable  to  attempt  sabterra- 
neons  workings,  on  veins,  in  primitive 
and  intermediary  soils,  than  to  renew  the 
gold-washings  which  were  abandoned  in 
the  ages  of  barbarism,  rainne,  and  car- 
nage."* 

Bat  the  chief  interest  which  Spain  took 
in  Hayti  was  derived  from  the  collars  and 
bracelets  which  shone  dolly  against  the 
skins  of  the  caciques  and  native  women 
in  the  streets  of  Seville.  It  did  not  re- 
quire an  exhausted  treasury,  and  the 
clamor  of  a  Neapolitan  war  for  sinews, 
to  stimulate  the  appetite  of  a  nation  whose 
sensibility  for  gold  was  as  great  as  its  so- 
pentition.  Columbus  triumphed  over  the 
imaginations  of  own  throogfa  their  ava- 
rice ;  the  procession  of  his  dusky  captives 
to  the  feet  of  Isabella  was  as  if  the  Earth- 
Spirit,  holding  a  masque  to  tempt  Catho- 
lic nu^Jesties  to  the  ruin  of  the  mine,  sent 
his  famiUan,  **  with  the  earth-tint  yet  so 
fi;«shly  embrowned,"  to  flatter  with  heron- 
crests,  the  plumes  of  parrots,  and  the  yel- 
k»w  ore.  Behind  that  naked  pomp  the 
weU-doobleted  nobles  of  CastOe  and  Ara- 
gon  trooped  gayly  with  priests  and  crosses, 
the  pyx  and  the  pax,  and  all  the  symbob' 
of  a  holy  Pa«ion,  to  crime  and  death. 

Columbus  discovered  Quanahani,  which 
he  named  San  Salvador,  on  the  morning 
of  the  ISth  of  October,  1492.  After 
cruising  among  these  Lucayan  Islands, 

•  PmrttmU  NvrwUm^Yol  UL  p.  IM,  note. 

Bobn*s  Series. 


or  Bahamas,  for  some  time,  he  reached 
Cuba  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 
His  Lucayan  interpreters  were  under- 
stood by  the  natives  of  Cuba,  notwith- 
standing they  ^x>ke  a  different  dialect 
They  were  also  understood  at  Hayti, 
which  was  reached  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber; but  here  the  Cuban  interpreter  was 
found  to  be  more  usefiiL  Each  island 
appeared  to  have  a  dialect  of  a  language 
whose  origin  has  been  variously  attribut- 
ed to  Florida,  to  Central  America,  and  to 
the  Caribbee  Islands.  But  the  Indians 
of  Central  America  could  not  understand 
the  Cubans  and  Haytians,  and  they  in 
turn  spoke  a  different  language  from  the 
Caribs,  some  of  whose  words  they  had 
borrowed.  A  favorite  theory  is,  that  the 
Ygneris  were  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  distinct  from  the 
Caribs,  who  made  their  way  finom  Florida 
by  the  Lucayan  Islands,  leaving  Hayti 
to  the  right,  and  reaching  South  America 
by  that  fringe  of  islands  that  stretches 
frtxn  Porto  Bioo  to  Trinidad,  through 
which  the  great  current  is  strained  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Humboldt  says,*  in 
noticing  the  difference  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Carib  men  and  their  wom- 
en, that  perhaps  the  women  descended 
from  the  female  captives  made  in  this 
movement,  the  men  being  as  usual  slain. 
But  the  Haytians  also  claimed  to  have 
come  from  Florida.  Perhaps,  then,  an 
emigration  frtxn  Florida,  which  may  be 
called,  for  want  of  any  historical  data, 
that  of  the  Tgneris,  covered  all  the  West 
Indian  Islands  at  a  very  eariy  period,  to 
be  overlapped,  in  part,  by  a  succeeding 
emigration  of  Caribs  who  were  pressed 
out  of  Fbrida  by  the  Appalachians.! 

The  Caribs  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived the  compliment  of  their  name,  which 
means  ^  vaHant  men,"  from  the  Appalach- 
ians, who  had  great  trouble  in  dislodg- 
ing them.  They  were  very  different  from 
the  Haytians:  they  cut  their  hair  very 
short  in  front,  leaving  a  tnft  upon  the 

•  Permmal  Narraiioe,  Vol.  III.  p.  78,  where 
see  the  subject  discussed  st  length. 

tre,  Paris,  1IS7,  Tom.  a  p.  86a 
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crown,  bandaged  the  legs  of  their  chil- 
dren to  make  a  calf  that  Mr.  Thackeray's 
Jeames  would  have  envied,  pulled  out 
Uieir  beard  hair  by  hair,  and  then  polished 
the  chin  with  rough  leaves.  A  grand 
toilet  included  a  coat  of  scarlet  paint, 
which  protected  them  from  the  burning 
effect  cf  the  sun  and  from  the  bites  of  in- 
sects. It  also  saved  their  skins  from  the 
scurf  and  chapping  which  the  sea-water 
occasioned.  A  Carib  chief,  in  a  full  suit 
of  scarlet,  excited  once  the  anger  of  Ma- 
dame Aubert,  wife  of  a  French  governor 
of  Dominica,  because  he  sat  upon  her 
couch,  which  had  a  snowy  dimity  cover, 
and  left  there  the  larger  portion  of  his 
pantaloons.  But  afterwards,  upon  being 
invited  to  dine  at  the  Government-House, 
he  determined  to  respect  the  furniture, 
and,  seeing  nothing  so  appropriate  as  his 
plate,  he  removed  it  to  his  chair  before  he 
took  his  seat.  The  Caribs,  however,  had 
such  an  inveterate  preference  for  dining  au 
naturely  that  they  frequently  served  up  na- 
tives themselves,  whenever  that  expensive 
luxury  could  be  obtained.  The  Spaniards 
brought  home  the  word  CannUxd,  which 
was  a  Haytian  pronunciation  of  Cariba 
(Galiba) ;  and  it  gradually  came  into  use 
to  express  the  well-known  idea  of  a  man- 
eater.  The  South- American  Caribs  pre- 
serve this  vicious  taste. 

The  Caribs  had  not  overrun  the  isl- 
and of  Hayti,  but  it  was  never  free  from 
their  incursions.  That  hardy  and  warlike 
race  was  feared  by  the  milder  Haytians, 
who  had  been  compelled,  especially  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  island,  to 
study  the  arts  of  defence,  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by 
them.  Their  arms  were  of  the  simplest 
description :  wood  pointed  and  hardened 
in  the  fire,  arrows  tipped  with  fish-bone 
or  turtle-shell,  and  clubs  of  the  toughest 
kinds  of  wood.  The  Caribs  used  arrows 
poisoned  with  the  juice  of  the  manchineel, 
or  pointed  with  formidable  shark's-teeth, 
their  clubs  of  Brazil-wood  were  three  feet 
long,  and  their  lances  of  hardened  wood 
were  thrown  with  great  adroitness  and  to 
a  great  distance.  The  southern  Haytians 
learned  warlike  habits  from  these  en- 


croaching Caribs,  and  were  less  gentle 
than  the  natives  whom  Columbus  first 
met  along  the  northern  coast 

But  they  were  all  gentler,  fairer,  more 
graceful  and  simple  than  the  Caribs,  or 
ihe  natives  of  the  main.  Their  ambition 
found  its  limit  when  the  necessaries  of 
daily  life  were  procured.  The  greatest 
achievement  of  their  manual  dexterity 
was  the  hollowing  of  a  great  trunk  bj 
fire  to  fashion  a  canoe.*  Their  huts  were 
neatly  made  of  stakes  and  reeds,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  plaited  roof,  beneath  which 
the  hamacai  (hamuKx^k,)  coarsely  knitted 
of  cotton,  swung.  Every  collection  <^ 
huts  had  also  one  of  larger  dimensions, 
like  a  lodge,  open  at  the  sides,  where  the 
natives  used  to  gather  for  their  public 
business  or  amusement  This  was  called 
bohiOf  a  word  improperly  applied  to  the 
huts,  and  used  by  the  Spaniards  to  desig- 
nate their  villages.  In  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, the  hohios,  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  caciques,  were  furnished  with  stools 
wrought  with  considerable  skill  from  hard 
wood,  and  sometimes  ornamented.  But 
they  could  not  have  been  made  by  the 
natives,  who  had  neither  iron  nor  copper 
in  use.  Their  golden  ornaments  were 
nothing  more  than  pieces  of  the  metal, 
rudely  turned,  by  pounding  and  rubbing, 
into  rings  for  the  nose  and  ears,  and  neck- 
lace-plates. Whatever  they  had,  for  use 
or  ornament,  which  was  more  elaborate, 
came  by  way  of  trade  from  Yucatan  and 
the  contiguous  coasts.  It  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  what  their  medium  of  barter 
was,  for  they  prepared  nothing  but  cassa- 
va-cakes for  food  and  the  fermented  juice 
for  drink,  and  raised  only  the  pimento, 
(red  pepper,)  the  agi,  (sweet  pepper,)  the 
yuca^  whence  the  cassava  or  manioc  meal 
was  obtained,  and  sweet  potatoes ;  and  all 
these  productions  were  common  to  the 
tribes  along  the  coast  Tobacco  may  have 
been  cultivated  by  them  and  neglected  by 
other  tribes.  The  Haytian  word  tabaeoy 
which  designated  the  pipe  from  which 

*  Canoa  ia  Haytian,  and  is  like  enough  to 
Kayak^  Esquimaux,  to  Caiyue,  Turkish  and 
to  Kakn^  Qerman,  to  unsettle  an  etymologist 
with  a  theory  of  origin. 
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ihey  sucked  the  smoke  into  their  nostrib, 
and  also  the  roll  of  leaves,  —  for  they  em- 
ployed both  methods,—  has  passed  over 
to  the  weed.  The  pipe  was  a  hollow 
tube  in  the  shape  of  a  Y,  the  mystic  let- 
ter of  Pythagoras :  the  two  branches  were 
applied  to  the  nose,  and  the  stem  was 
held  over  the  burning  leaves.  The  weed 
itself  was  called  cohibcu 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery,  five  prin- 
cipal caciques  ruled  the  island,  which  was 
divided  into  as  many  provinces,  with  in- 
ferior caciques,  who  appear  to  have  been 
the  chiefs  of  settlements.  We  find,  for 
instance,  that  Guatiguana  was  cacique  of 
a  large  town  in  the  province  of  which 
Guarionex  was  the  chief  cacique.  The 
power  of  each  cacique  was  supreme,  but 
nothing  like  a  league  existed  between  the 
different  provinces.  When  the  Haytians 
in  desperation  tried  the  fortune  of  war 
agiunst  the  Spaniards,  Caonabo,  the  ca- 
cique of  the  central  province  in  the  South, 
like  another  Pontiac,  rallied  the  natives 
from  all  quarters,  and  held  them  together 
long  enough  to  fight  a  great  battle  on  the 
y^a.  But  he  was  a  Carib.  His  brother 
who  succeeded  him  was  also  a  Carib,  and 
he  maintidned  a  union  of  several  caciques 
till  his  defeat  by  Ojeda.  Then  the  less 
warlike  chiefs  of  the  North  readily  sub- 
mitted to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  bolder 
caciques  of  the  South  were  compelled  to 
ask  for  peace.* 

Thus  were  the  natives  bound  together 
by  the  polity  of  instinct  and  consanguin- 
ity alone.  They  had  no  laws,  but  only 
natural  customs.  The  cacique  was  an 
arbitrator :  if  his  decision  did  not  appease 
a  litigant,  the  parties  had  an  appeal  to 
arms  in  his  presence.  Their  cacique  re- 
ceived unbounded  reverence,  and  for  him 
they  would  freely  die.  Polygamy  was 
permitted  only  to  him,  but  not  always 
practised  by  him.  The  Spaniards  were 
so  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which 
the  natives  gave  them  everything,  both 

•  In  Mr.  Irving'8  Life  of  CoUimbuit  the  char- 
acters  of  the  different  Indifto  chieftains  are  fine- 
ly drawn,  and  the  history  of  their  intercourse 
and  warfiftre  with  the  Spaniards  admirably 
told. 


food  and  ornaments,  that  they  declared 
them  to  be  defective  in  the  sense  of  prop- 
erty, and  to  have  everything  in  common. 
This  was  a  mistake:  each  man  had  his 
little  possessions;  stealing  was  punished 
with  death,  as  the  crime  that  did  Uie  great- 
est violence  to  the  natural  order;  and 
crimes  against  domestic  purity  were  se- 
verely punished,  till  the  people  became 
demondized  by  their  conquerors,  who  mis- 
took the  childish  freedom  of  the  women 
for  lustful  invitation,  and  imputed  to  the 
native  disposition  something  which  be- 
longed to  their  own.* 

They  were  timid,  credulous,  extrava- 
gantly friendly,  affected  easily  to  tears, 
not  cunning  enough  for  their  own  good, 
and  litde  capable  of  concealing  or  of 
planning  anything.  Yet  when  their  eyes 
were  opened,  and  they  understood  at 
last  that  the  strangers  had  not  descend- 
ed from  the  skies,  their  indignation  and 
loathing  were  well  sustained,  with  a  frank- 
ness, indeed,  which  only  embittered  their 
condition.  They  suffered,  but  could  not 
dissimulate. 

But  they  were  at  once  volatile  and  of 
a  languid  frame,  which  could  not  long  re- 
pel the  enticements  of  wine  and  passion- 

*  They  even  accused  the  natives  of  commu- 
nicating that  loathsome  disease  which  results 
fVom  promiscuous  intercourse,  when  in  fact  the 
virus  was  shipped  at  Palos,  with  the  other  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  to  give  a  new  world  to 
Castile  and  Leon !  Nations  appear  to  be  par- 
ticolarly  sensitive  upon  this  point,  and  accuse 
each  other.  But  the  first  time  a  disorder  is 
observed  is  not  the  date  of  its  origin.  See  the 
*  European  opinion  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
Bo8coe*s  Lorenzo  de*  Medici^  p.  859,  and  note, 
Bohn*8  edition.  It  has  probably  existed  horn 
the  earliest  times,  wherever  population  was 
dense  and  habits  depraved.  The  Romans  snf> 
fered  from  it,  but,  like  the  Europeans  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  did  not  always  attribute  it  to  its 
proper  source.  What  did  Persius  mean  in  one 
or  two  places  in  his  Third  Satire,  e.  g.,  113- 
115?    And  see  also  Celsus,  Medicine,  Lib.  Y. 

§3. 

When  the  fighting-man  of  Europe  became 
a  mercenaiy,  (soldier,  soldner,  paid-man,)  he 
carried  this  tinder  from  oountiy  to  country, 
and  kindled  the  fire  afresh.  The  Spaniards 
bore  it  to  Hayti,  and  it  stung  like  a  snake  ba- 
neath  that  ftsrvid  sky. 
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ate  excess,  liable  to  petty  rages,  incapa- 
ble of  concentration,  with  no  power  of 
remembering  anything  but  a  benefit,  lav- 
ish fawners,  but  not  hearty  haters,  easily 
persuaded,  and  easily  repenting  of  every- 
thing but  hospitality.  No  abuse  of  that 
put  the  drop  of  savage  blood  in  motion, 
till  the  Spaniards  began  to  regard  their 
women  with  indiscriminate  desire.  That 
was  the  first  outrage  for  which  a  Spanish 
life  had  to  atone.  But  neither  treachery 
nor  cruelty  lurked  beneath  their  flowery 
ways ;  it  was  sullen  despair  which  broke 
their  gayety,  brief  spasms  of  wrath  follow- 
ed by  melancholy.  But  they  could  not 
keep  their  ideas  well  enough  in  hand  to 
lay  a  plot 

These  graceful  children,  with  their  cu- 
rious prognostics  of  a  Creole  temper,  were 
not  devoid  of  religion.  The  Creator  has 
set  none  of  His  children  in  the  sun,  to 
work  or  play,  without  keeping  this  hold 
upon  tJiem.  They  defer  to  this  restraint, 
with  motions  more  or  less  instinctive,  but 
can  never,  in  their  wildest  gambols,  break 
entirely  loose.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate 
the  real  beliefs  of  the  Haytians  from  the 
conjectures  of  Catholic  and  Jewish  ob- 
servers. The  former  were  interested  to 
discover  analogies  which  would  make  it 
appear  that  they  had  been  foreordained 
to  conversion;  the  latter  were  infested 
with  the  notion  that  they  were  descend- 
ants of  one  of  the  Lost  Tribes.  What, 
for  instance,  can  be  made  of  the  assertion 
that  the  Haytian  Supreme  had  a  mother  ? 
The  natives  were  gentle  enough  to  love 
such  a  conception,  and  to  be  pleased  with 
the  Catholic  presentation  of  it,  but  this  is 
the  only  proof  we  have  that  they  origi- 
nated it.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  be- 
lieve that  they  referred,  in  some  dim 
way,  their  sense  of  the  womanly  quality 
back  to  the  great  Source  of  Life. 

But  the  Hebrew  coincidences  were  as 
eagerly  sought*  K  a  cacique  remarked 
to  Columbus  that  he  thought  good  men 
would  be  transported  to  a  place  of  de- 

*  Consult  a  cnrioiis  book.  The  Ten  TrSbu 
of  Itrad  hiiioriedUff  idenHJied  wtk  ike  Aborig^ 
met  of  Ike  Wtttem  Hemitphere.  By  Mrs.  Si- 
1836. 


lights,  and  bad  men  to  a  foul  and  dia- 
mal  place  where  daricness  reigned,  it  was 
deemed  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Sheol  and 
a  later  Jewish  idea  of  Paradise.  If  Ana- 
caona,  the  charming  wife  of  Caonaho, 
came  forth  to  meet  the  Adelantado,  at 
the  head  of  thirty  m^dens  of  her  house- 
hold, dancing  and  singing  their  nati\'e 
songs,  and  waving  branches  of  the  pahn- 
tree,  avariety  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
pictures  occurred  to  the  mind.  Their  hos- 
pitality and  pertinacious  sheltering  of  fu- 
gitives was  another  Oriental  trait  Bot, 
above  all,  the  horrible  oppression  to  which 
the  Spaniards  subjected  them,  the  indig- 
nities and  sufferings  heaped  upon  them, 
were  considered  to  fulfil  the  divine  curse 
which  rested  upon  Jews  1  What  a  choice 
morsel  of  theology  is  this  I 

Cabrera  found  at  Cuba,  says  Hum- 
boldt, a  variation  of  the  story  respecting 
the  first  inelniation  of  Noah.  A  wild 
grape  grew  in  all  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  natives  of  Cuba  preserved  also  the 
tradition  of  a  great  terrestrial  disturb- 
ance, in  which  water  played  the  chief 
part  This  was  probably  held  by  the 
Haytians  also,  for  we  find  it  again  among 
the  Caribs  beyond,  especially  in  South 
America.  But  Cabrera,  mounting  with 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  was  not  con- 
tent till  he  had  found  in  Cuba  the  ark, 
the  raven  and  dove,  the  uncovering  of 
Noah,  and'his  curse ;  in  fact,  the  Indians 
were  descended  from  this  unfortunate 
son  whom  Noah's  malediction  reduced  to 
nudity,  but  the  Spaniards,  descending 
from  another  son,  inherited  his  clothes. 
^  Why  do  you  call  me  a  dog  ?  "  said  an  old 
Indian  of  seventy  years  to  Cabrera,  who 
had  been  insulting  him.  ^'Bid  we  not 
both  come  out  of  the  same  large  ship  that 
saved  us  from  the  waters  ?  "  ♦ 

It  is  certain  that  the  Haytians  believed 
in  continued  existence  afler  death,  and 
pointed,  as  all  men  do,  to  the  sky,  when 
talking  of  that  subject  They  held,  in- 
definitely, that  there  was  some  overruling 
Spirit;  but  they  believed  also  in  malig- 

•  NoUi  m  CHbOf  e(mimmnff  an  Aceomd  «f 
iU  Ditooeery  amd  Earis  moary,  ByDr.  Wnr- 
demaim.    1844. 
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nant  influences  wbich  it  was  advisable  to 
propitiate.  Their  worship  was  connect- 
ed with  the  caverns  of  the  island,  those 
mysterious  formations  beneath  which  the 
ftrange  sounds  were  heard.  The  walls 
of  these  caverns  were  cavered  with  pic- 
tured distortions,  half  man,  half  animal, 
which  yielded  to  the  priests,  or  hutios^  in- 
terpretations according  to  the  light  and 
shadow.  Some  of  these  vaults  are  light- 
ed through  a  natural  fissure  in  the  roof, 
and  the  worship  or  augury  commenced 
at  the  moment  the  sun  struck  through  it 
There  were  movable  idols,  called  Zemes^ 
which  represented  inferior  deities.  The 
Catholic  writers  call  them  messengers 
and  mediators,  having  their  own  saints  in 
mind.  But  their  forms  were  sometimes 
merely  animal,  a  toad,  a  tortcnse  with  a 
sun  upon  its  back,  and  upon  each  side  a 
star  with  the  moon  in  her  first  change ; 
another  was  a  monstrous  figure  in  basalt, 
'  representing  a  head  surmounting  a  fe- 
male bosom,  diminishing  to  a  ball;  an- 
other was  a  human  figure  made  from  a 
gypseous  stalactite.* 

The  cacique  took  precedence  of  the 
butios^  in  theory,  at  least,  and  designated 
the  days  for  public  worship.  He  led  the 
procession  of  men  and  women  festively 
adorned,  beating  on  a  drum,  to  the  cav- 
ern where  the  priests  awaited  them.  Pres- 
ents were  offered,  and  old  dances  and 
songs  repeated  in  honor  of  the  Zem^ 
and  of  departed  caciques.  Then  the 
priests  broke  cakes  and  distributed  the 
pieces  to  the  heads  of  families,  who  care- 
fully kept  them  till  the  next  festival  as 
amulets  and  preservatives  against  dis- 
ease. 

They  had  an  original  way  of  express- 
ing their  vague  instinct  that  the  Supreme 
Being  loves  truth  and  cleanliness  in  the 

•  The  savages  of  Martinique  kept  in  their 
caverns  idols  made  of  cottoD,  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  with  shining  black  seeds  of  the  soap- 
berry {B<qimdtu)  for  eyes,  and  a  cotton  helmet 
These  were  the  original  deities  of  the  island. 
It  cannot  now  be  decided  whether  the  cotton 
thus  worshipped  was  long-staple  or  upland; 
but  the  tendency  of  the  savage  mind  to  make 
a  fetich  of  its  diief  thing  appears  to  he  oai- 
versaL 


inward  parts.  Each  person  presented 
himself,  with  singing,  before  the  chief 
idol,  and  there  thrust  a  stick  into  his 
throat  till  the  gorge  rose,  in  order,  as 
they  said,  to  appear  before  the  Divinity 
with  a  heart  dean  and  upon  the  lips.* 

The  priests  were  diviners  and  doctors. 
If  their  predictions  failed,  they  did  not 
want  the  usual  cunning  of  mediums  and 
spiritual  quacks  of  all  ages,  who  are  nev- 
er known  to  be  caught  But  it  became  a 
more  serious  affair  for  them  in  the  ease 
of  a  death.  Friends  consulted  the  soul 
at  the  moment  of  its  leaving  the  body, 
and  if  it  could  give  no  sign,  or  if  no  omen 
of  fair  play  appeared  from  any  quarter, 
the  butio  was  held  to  be  the  author  of  the 
death,  and,  if  he  was  not  a  very  popular 
individual,  he  incurred  the  vengeance  of 
the  family.  If  at  such  a  time  an  animal 
was  seen  creeping  near^  the  worst  suspi- 
cions were  confirmed,  f 

The  natives  had  a  l^end  that  the  son 
and  moon  issued  from  one  of  these  cav- 
erns, which  Mr.  Irving  says  is  the  Yofite- 
IhliiDgaet,  about  eight  leagues  from  Cap 
Haytien. 

They  were  very  nervous,  and  did  not 
like  to  go  about  afler  dark.  Many  peo- 
ple of  all  races  have  this  vague  disquiet 
as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down.  It  is  the 
absence  of  light  which  accounts  for  all 
the  tremors  and  tales  of  superstition.  How 
these  sunflowers  of  Hayti  must  have  shud- 
dered and  shrunk  together  at  the  touch 
of  darkness !  But  they  had  a  graceful 
citttom  of  carrying  the  eoeujosX  in  a 
perforated  calabash,  and  keeping  them 
in  their  huts,  when  the  sudden  twilight 
feU. 

Their  festivals  and  public  gatherings 
were  more  refined  than  those  <^  the  Car- 
ibs,  who  held  but  one  meeting,  called  a 
Ftn,  for  consultation  upon  war- matters 
and  a  debauch  upon  cassava-beer.  §  The 

•  Bitioire  d*Eagtiy  par  M.  Pladde  Justin, 
p.  8. 

t  Vbjfages  <f  «m  NaiuraUMej  etc,  par  M.  S. 
Desoourtils,  Tom.  n.  p.  19,  et  seq.    1809. 

I A  Haytian  word  appropriated  hy  the  Span- 
krds,  (ooctiyof)t  JSZoler  noetiluemi.  Their  lig^ 
Is  brOliant  enough  to  read  by. 

^  Father  Du  Tertre  eqjoys  relating,  that  a 
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Hajtians  loved  music,  and  posBessed  one 
or  two  simple  instruments ;  their  maguey 
was  like  a  timbrel,  made  of  the  shells  of 
certain  fishes.  Their  speech,  with  its  Ital- 
ian terminations,  flowed  easil^r  into  sing- 
ing, and  they  extemporized,  as  the  negroes 
do,  the  slightest  incidents  in  rhythmical 
language.  They  possessed  national  bal- 
lads, called  aregtosj  and  held  in  high  re- 
pute the  happy  composers  of  fresh  ones. 
Altogether  their  life  was  full  of  innocence 
and  grace. 

Such  were  the  abongines  of  Hayti,  the 
^  Mountain-land."  But  as  our  narrative 
does  not  propose  a  minute  and  consecu- 
tive survey,  it  will  detain  us  too  long  from 
certain  essential  points  which  deserve  to 
be  made  clear,  if  we  follow  step  by  step 
the  dealings  of  the  Spaniards  with  these 
natives.  All  this  can  be  found  delight- 
fully told  by  Mr.  Irving  in  his  "  Life  of 
Columbus,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
an  attempt  at  repeating  it  hazardous  and 
useless.  Our  task  is  different,— to  make 
prominent,  first,  the  character  of  the  na- 
tives, which  we  have  just  striven  to  do, 
and  next,  the  style  of  treatment  in  con- 
verting and  in  enslaving  them,  which  gave 
its  first  chapter  of  horrors  to  San  Domin- 
go, and  laid  violent  hands  on  the  whole 
sequence  of  her  history. 

What  influence  could  the  noble  ele- 
ments of  the  Span'ish  character  have,  when 
theology,  avarice,  and  lust  controlled  ihe 
conquest?  Pure  minds  and  magnani- 
mous intentions  went  in  the  same  ships 
with  adventurers,  diseased  soldiers,  cold 
and  superstitious  men  of  bunness,  and 
shaven  monks  with  their  villanous  low 
brows  and  thin  inquisitorial  smile.  The 
average  character  speedily  obtained  as- 
cendency, because  the  best  men  were  to 
some  extent  partakers  of  it  Ck>lumbus 
was  eager  to  make  his  great  discovery 
pay  well,  to  preserve  the  means  of  con- 

Carib  orator,  wishing  to  make  hia  speech  more 
impressive,  invested  his  scarlet  splendor  in  a 
jvpe  which  he  had  lately  taken  from  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, tjring  it  where  persons  of  the  same 
liturgical  tendency  tie  their  cambric  Bat 
though  his  garmlity  was  thereby  iDcreased, 
the  charms  of  the  liquor  drew  his  audience 
away. 


tinned  exploration.  In  one  hand  he 
lifted  high  the  banner  of  possession  with 
its  promise  of  a  cross,  which  direful 
irony  fulfilled;  with  the  other  he  kept 
feeding  the  ravenous  nation  with  gold,  to 
preserve  its  sympathy  and  admiration, 
that  the  supply  of  men  and  vessels  should 
not  fail  Las  Casas  himself,  a  just  and 
noble  man,  the  first  advocate  of  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  men  in  the  New  World, 
soon  found  that  the  situation  was  too 
strong  and  cruel ;  his  wishes  and  strug- 
gles went  under  before  the  flood  of  evil 
passions  which  swept  the  island.  He 
maintained  his  fight  against  Indian  sla- 
very by  not  discountenancing  negro  sla- 
very. And  his  fight  was  unavailing,  be- 
cause mercy  had  no  legitimate  place  upon 
the  new  soiL  The  logic  of  events  was 
with  the  evil  majority,  which  was  obliged 
at  last  to  maintain  its  atrocious  consisten- 
cy in  self-defence.  He  might  as  well  have 
preached  the  benefits  of  Lenten  diet  to  • 
shipwrecked  men  upon  a  raft,  insane  with 
thirst  and  the  taste  of  comrade's  flesh. 
It  was  a  Devil's  problem,  which  is  the  kind 
that  cannot  hold  back  from  its  devilish 
conclusion. 

But  bad  passions  were  not  alone  to 
blame.  The  Spanish  notion  of  conver- 
sion desolated  like  avarice.  The  religious 
bodies  which  from  time  to  time  controlled 
the  affairs  of  the  island  differed  in  their 
humanity  and  general  policy :  the  Domin- 
icans were  friends  of  the  Indian  and  haters 
of  the  turbulent  oppressor ;  the  Francis- 
cans were  the  instruments  of  the  bad  men 
whose  only  ambition  was  to  wring  pleas- 
ure and  fortune  out  of  the  Indian's  heart ; 
the  monks  of  St  Jerome  undertook  in 
vain  a  neutral  and  reconciling  policy. 
But  they  all  agreed  that  the  Indians  must 
be  baptized,  catechized,  and  more  or  less 
chastised  into  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and 
conformity  to  Rome.  The  conquistadores 
drove  with  a  whip,  the  missionaries  with 
a  dogma.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  age  sternly  asked  for  theological 
conformity:  it  was  seriously  understood 
that  a  man  should  believe  or  bum.  For 
one  of  those  two  things  he  was  preordain- 
ed. Everybody  was  convinced  that  a  drop 
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of  water  on  the  dusky  forehead  of  these 
nativesquenched  the  flames  of  hell.  The 
methods  used  to  get  that  holy  drop  ap- 
plied lighted  flames,  to  escape  from  which 
anybody  would  take  his  chance  of  the  re- 
moter kind. 

The  cacique  Hatuey  understood  the 
Spaniards.  He  was  the  first  man  in  the 
New  World  who  saw  by  instinct  what  an 
after- age  perceiTod  by  philosophical  re- 
flection. He  should  have  been  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Conquest.  The  Spaniards  had 
destroyed  his  people,  and  forced  him  to 
fly  to  Cuba  for  safety.  There  he  also 
undertook  a  conversion  of  the  natives. 
««Do  you  expect  to  defend  yourselves 
against  this  people,"  he  said,  **  while  you 
do  not  worship  Uie  same  God  ?  This  God 
I  know ;  he  is  more  powerful  than  ours, 
and  I  reveal  him  to  you."  With  this  he 
shows  them  a  little  piece  of  gold.  '^  Here 
he  is ;  let  us  celebrate  a  festival  to  honor 
him,  that  his  favor  may  be  extended  to 
us."  The  natives  hold  a  solemn  snu^ng 
around  the  Spanish  God,  which  is  follow- 
ed by  singing  and  dancing,  as  to  one  of 
their  own  Zem^.  Having  adroitly  con- 
centrated their  attention  in  this  way  up- 
on the  article  of  gold,  Hatuey  the  next 
morning  reassembles  the  people  and  fin- 
ishes his  missionary  labors.  *'  My  mind 
is  not  at  ease.  There  can  be  no  safety 
for  us  while  the  God  of  the  Spaniard  is 
in  our  midst  They  seek  him  everywhere. 
Their  devotion  is  so  great  that  they  settle 
in  a  place  only  for  the  convenience  of 
worship.  It  id  useless  to  attempt  to  hide 
him  from  their  eyes.  If  you  should  swal- 
low him,  they  would  dimmbowel  you  in 
the  name  of  religion.  Even  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  may  not  be  too  far,  but  there 
it  is  that  we  must  throw  him.  When  he 
can  no  longer  be  found  with  us,  they  will 
leave  us  in  peace." 

Admirable  counsel,  if  the  gold  in  veins, 
or  their  own  blood,  were  not  also  the 
object  of  search.  The  natives  collected 
all  their  gold  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 
A  party  of  Spaniards  landing  upon  the 
island  not  long  afler,  Hatuey  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive 
because  he  refused  to  be  converted  I 


**  Was  conduct  ever  more  affironting? 
With  all  the  ceremony  settled  \ 
With  the  towel  ready »'  — 

and  all  the  other  apparatus  for  a  first-class 
baptism,  and  the  annexation  to  Rome  and 
heaven  of  a  tribe  1  When  he  was  tied 
to  the  stake,  and  a  priest  conjured  him  to 
profess  Christianity  and  make  a  sure  thing 
of  paradise,  he  cut  him  short  with,  — 

^  Are  there  Spaniards  in  this  place  of 
delights  of  which  you  speak  ?  " 

"  There  are  indeed,  but  only  good 
ones." 

^  The  best  of  them  is  good  for  noth- 
ing"  said  the  cacique.  **  I  would  rather 
not  go  where  I  might  have  to  meet  them." 

Dying,  he  had  his  preference. 

It  seems  to  be  one  that  is  innate  in 
the  savage  mind.  An  Ojibbeway  was 
apparenUy  pleased  with  the  new  relig- 
ion that  was  profi*ered  to  him,  and  thought 
of  being  baptized,  but,  dreaming  that  he 
went  up  to  a  fair  prairie  covered  with 
nuuaerous  trails  of  white  men,  without 
the  print  of  a  single  moccasin,  was  cured 
of  his  desire.  The  Frisian  Radbod  also 
expressed  his  disgust  at  the  converting 
methods  of  Charles  the  Hammer.  <*  He 
had  already  immersed  one  of  his  royal 
legs  in  the  baptismal  font,  when  a  thought 
struck  him.  *  Where  are  my  dead  fore- 
fathers at  present  ? '  he  said,  turning  sud- 
denly upon  Bishop  Wolfran.  *In  hell, 
with  all  other  unbelievers,'  was  the  im- 
prudent answer.  *  Mighty  well  1 '  replied 
Badbod,  removing  his  leg ;  *  then  will  I 
rather  feast  with  my  ancestors  in  the  halls 
of  Woden  than  dwell  with  your  littie 
starveling  band  of  Christians  in  heav- 
en.' "  *  And  if  he,  too,  died  a  heathen,  it 
is  certiun  tiiat  one  continued  to  live  in 
Bishop  Wolfran.  For  it  is  men  of  his 
narrow  and  brutal  theology  who  are  not 
yet  converted  to  Christianity,  but  who 
get  a  dispensation  to  disgust  men  with 
that  glorious  name. 

So  it  went  on  at  Hayti.  Catholic  fe- 
tiches vied  with  the  native  ones  for  as- 
cendency. Ecclesiastics  were  charged 
with  the  management  of  secular  as  well 
as  spiritual  matters,  for  it  was  the  genius 

«  Motley's  DuUk  JUpOUe^  Yol.  L  p.  90. 
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of  Spain  to  govern  by  the  priest.  A  very 
few  of  them  understood  men,  and  had  a 
head  for  affairs ;  of  these,  some  were  pure, 
tie  rest  were  base,  and  readily  fraternis- 
ed with  the  soldiers  and  politicians  in 
their  selfish  policy.  A  bad  and  oniel 
theology,  a  narrow  priestly  mind,  became 
the  instruments  of  lust  and  murder. 

Guarionez  was  the  chief  cacique  of  a 
province  which  comprised  the  middle 
part  of  the  Vega  Real.  His  conversion 
was  undertaken  by  Friar  Roman,  a  St 
Jeromite,  and  Joan  Borognon,  a  Francis- 
can. The  cacique  listened  attentively 
to  their  instructions,  but  the  natives,  al- 
ready alienated  by  the  excesses  of  the 
Spaniards,  would  neither  attend  mass  nor 
be  catechized,  except  upon  compulsion. 
It  w^  the  policy  of  Guarionex  to  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  addresses  of  the 
priests.  But  an  outrage  committed  upon 
his  wife  hindered  the  progress  of  religion 
in  his  province.  He  dashed  the  cross 
to  the  ground  in  fury,  and  scattered  the 
utensils.  The  affrighted  priests  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  chapel  with  some  pic- 
tures which  they  had  instructed  the  con- 
verts to  regard  in  offering  up  their  pray- 
ers. Guarionex  buried  all  the  pictures, 
and  said  over  them,  instead  of  a  Pater, 
"Now  you  will  begin  to  bear  fruit!" 
Friar  Roman  says  that  a  catechumen, 
digging  his  agis  (sweet  pepper)  in  that 
field,  found  two  or  three  of  them  grown 
together  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The 
miracle  and  the  outrage  were  reported 
at  once,  and  the  six  natives  who  had  bur- 
ied the  pictures  at  the  command  of  Gua- 
rionex were  burnt  alive !  This  was  the 
first  auto-da-fi  on  Haytian  soil. 

The  preaching  and  the  lust  went  on. 
But  the  preaching  sometimes  addressed 
the  sinner  also.  Montesino,  a  Dominican 
preacher,  attacked  the  cruelty  of  the  col- 
onists from  the  pulpit  of  San  Dominga 
He  was  accused  of  treason ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  king  was  held  to  represent  the 
policy  which  enslaved  and  destroyed  the 
Indian.  The  authorities  threatened  to 
expel  the  Dominicans  from  the  island,  if 
Uie  preacher  did  not  apologize  and  with- 
draw his  charges.    Montesino  promised 


soon  to  preach  in  another  style.  Having 
filled  the  church  with  his  malignant  au- 
dience, he  bravely  maintiuned  his  posi* 
tion  with  firesh  facts  and  ai^uments ;  he 
showed  that  the  system  d  repartimientoSy 
or  partition  of  the  Indians  among  the  col- 
onists, was  more  disastrous  than  the  first 
system,  which  imposed  npon  eaoh  cacique 
a  tax  and  lefr  him  to  extort  it  from  his 
subjects.  He  urged  the  pdiey  of  inter- 
est ;  for  the  Indians,  unused  to  labor,  died 
in  droves :  they  dropped  in  the  fields  be- 
neath the  whip ;  they  escaped  by  whde 
families  to  the  mountains,  and  there  per- 
ished with  hunger ;  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  water,  and  killed  each  other  in 
the  forests ;  families  committed  suicide  in 
concert ;  —  there  would  soon  be  no  labor* 
ers,  and  the  Spaniard  could  rob  and  mur- 
der, but  would  not  toil  Brave  preach- 
er, worthy  mouth-piece  of  the  humane 
Las  Casas,  what  could  he  effect  against 
the  terrible  exigency  of  the  situation  ? 
For  here  was  a  colony,  into  which  all  the 
prisons  of  Spain  had  just  been  emptied  to 
repair  a  failing  emigration,  —  men  bred 
in  crime  coalescing  with  men  whose  awak- 
ened passions  made  them  candidates  for 
prison,  —  the  whole  community,  with  the 
exception  of  the  preacher  and  his  scatter- 
ed sympathizers,  animated  by  one  de- 
sire, to  get  the  gold,  to  exhaust  the  soil, 
to  glut  voluptuous  immunity;  to  fill  the 
veins  with  a  fiery  climate,  and  to  hurry 
back  with  wealth  enough  to  feed  it  more 
safely  in  the  privacies  of  Madrid  and  Se- 
ville. What  were  preaching  and  benevo- 
lent intention,  where  shaven  superstition 
was  inculcating  the  cross  by  its  weight 
alone,  and  bearded  ferocity  desolated 
with  the  sword  what  the  cross  could 
spare  ?  The  discussion  which  Montesino 
raised  went  home  to  Spain  ;  but  when  a 
board  of  commissioners,  charged  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  advised  that  all  Indians 
granted  to  Spanish  courtiers,  and  to  all 
other  persons  who  did  not  reside  upon 
the  island,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  the 
colonisli  saw  the  entering  wedge  of  enoum- 
cipation.  The  discontent  was  so  great, 
and  the  alternative  of  slavery  or  ruin 
was  80  passionately  offered  to  the  Gov- 
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enunent  at  home,  that  the  system  of  re- 
partimientos  remained  antouched ;  for  the 
Govenmieiit  felt  that  it  must  choose  be- 
tween the  abandonment  of  the  island  and 
the  destniction  of  those  who  atone,  if  ju- 
diciously protected,  could  make  it  profit- 
able to  retain  it 

Protection  and  amelioration,  then,  be- 
came the  cry.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  cattle  in  the  island,  it 
was  considered  no  more  than  just  that 
the  Indians  should  no  longer  be  used  as 
beasts  of  burden.  They  were  also  to  have 
one  day  in  the  seven,  besides  the  Church 
festivals,  for  their  own  use;  and  intend- 
ants  were  appointed  who  were  to  have 
a  general  supervision  of  their  affairs,  and 
to  protect  them  from  barbarous  punish- 
ments. These  regulations  were  a  weir 
of  reeds  thrown  across  a  turbid  and  tu- 
multuous Amazon. 

Las  Casas  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
cruelties  which  he  exposed  in  his  me- 
moirs to  the  Government,  those  uncom- 
promising indictments  of  his  own  nation 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  had 
seen  the  natives  slaughtered  like  sheep 
in  a  pen,  and  the  butchers  lud  bets  with 
each  other  upon  their  dexterity  in  cleav- 
ing them  asunder  at  a  stroke.  Children, 
torn  from  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers, 
were  brained  against  the  stones,  or  thrown 
into  the  water  with  mocking  cries, — 
*♦  That  will  refresh  you  1 "  A  favorite  mode 
of  inmK>lation,  which  had  the  merit  of 
exciting  theological  associations,  was  to 
bind  thirteen  of  the  natives  to^  many 
stakes,  one  for  each  apostle  and  one  for 
the  Saviour,  and  then  to  nniake  a  bnmt- 
ofiering  of  them.  Others  were  smeared 
with  pitch  and  lighted.  Sometimes  a 
fugitive  who  had  been  recaptored  was 
sent  into  the  forest  with  his  severed 
hand,  —  "  Go,  carry  this  letter  to  the  oth- 
ers who  have  escaped,  with  our  compli- 
ments.** 

"  I  have  seen,**  says  Las  Casas,  **  five 
chiefs  and  several  other  Indians  roasting 
together  upon  hurdles,  and  the  Spanish 
captain  was  enraged  because  their  cries 
disturbed  his  tiesta.  He  ordered  them 
to  be  strangled,  that  he  might  hear  no 


more  of  it.  But  the  superintendent, 
whom  I  know,  as  well  as  his  family,  which 
is  from  Seville,  more  cruel  than  the  offi- 
cer, refused  to  end  their  torture."  He 
would  not  be  cheated  of  his  after-dinner 
luxury,  so  he  gagged  them  with  sticks, 
and  replenbhed  the  fires.* 

Columbus  first  made  use  of  dogs  against 
the  Indians,  but  merely  to  intimidate. 
They  were  swift  dogs  of  chase,  impe^'jjus 
and  dangerous,  but  did  not  yet  deserve 
to  be  called  blood-hounds.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  by  frequently  using  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  escaping  natives,  with- 
out thinking  it  worth  while  to  restrain 
their  motions,  gradually  educated  them 
to  a  taste  for  human  blood.  From  the 
breed,  thus  modified,  the  West -Indian 
blood-hound  descended,  possibly  not  with- 
out admixture  with  other  savage  dogs  of 
French  and  English  breeds  which  were 
brought  to  the  island  by  their  scarcely 
less  savage  owners.  Many  of  the  dogs 
which  the  Spaniards  carried  to  South 
America  roamed  at  large  and  degener- 
ated into  beasts  of  prey.  Soldiers  at  one 
time  were  detailed  to  hunt  them,  and 
were  then  nicknamed  Mataperros,  or  dog- 
slayers. 

But  if  the  dogs  fed  upon  the  Indian's 
body,  the  monk  was  ever  vigilant  to  save 
his  soul.  A  woman  was  holding  her  child 
of  twelve  months,  says  Las  Casas,  when 
she  perceived  the  approach  of  the  hounds 
in  fiill  cry  after  a  party  of  natives.  Feel- 
ing that  she  could  not  escape,  she  in- 
stantly tied  her  babe  to  her  leg  and 
then  suspended  herself  from  a  beam. 
The  dogs  came  up  at  the  moment  that  a 
monk  was  baptizing  the  child,  thus  luck- 
ily cutting  off  its  puigatory  just  behind 
the  jaws  that  devoured  it 

Spaniards  were  known  to  feed  their 
dogs,  when  short  of  meat,  by  chopping 
off  a  native's  arm  and  throwing  it  to 
them;  and  a  few  fed  their  dogs  exclu- 
sively upon  native-meat  We  have  the 
authority  of  Las  Casas  for  the  fact,  which 
he  took  care  to  have  well  attested  from 

*  Llorente*8  (Ewret  de  Las  Catas ;  iVs- 
nM^re  Mtmoirt,  e(mtenant  la  lUiation  des  On- 
aid^etc 
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various  sources,  that  a  Spaniard  would 
borrow  a  quarter  of  native  from  a  friend 
for  his  hounds,  promising  to  return  it 
at  a  favorable  opportunity.  Somebody 
asked  one  of  these  generous  livers  how  his 
housekeeping  flourished.  "  Well  enough," 
was  the  reply ;  "  I  have  killed  twenty  of 
these  rascally  Indians,  and  now,  thank 
God,  my  dogs  have  something  to  eat." 

TLe  Spaniards  paid  their  gambling 
debts  in  natives.  If  a  governor  lost 
heavily  at  cards,  he  would  give  the  win- 
ner an  order  upon  some  cacique  for  a 
corresponding  amount  of  gold,  or  natives 
in  default  of  the  metal,  knowing  that  the 
gold  could  no  longer  be  procured.  Some- 
times the  lucky  gambler  made  the  levy 
without  applying  to  the  cacique.  The 
stakes  were  not  unfrequently  for  three 
and  four  hundred  Indians  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colonies,  when  natives  were 
so  plenty  that  one  could  be  bought  for  a 
cheese,  or  an  arroha  of  vinegar,  wine,  or 
lard.  Eighty  natives  were  swapped  for 
a  mare,  and  a  hundred  for  a  lame  horse. 
When  it  began  to  be  diflicult  to  lay  hands 
upon  them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  send 
for  a  missionary,  who  would  gradually 
collect  them  for  purposes  of  instruction 
and  worship.  When  the  habit  of  at- 
tending a  chapel  was  pretty  well  con- 
firmed, the  building  was  surrounded,  the 
young  and  stout  ones  were  seized  and 
branded,  and  carried  away,  with  the  most 
attractive  females,  for  further  indoctri- 
nation in  the  Christian  arts. 

A  device  of  the  caciques  which  was 
practised  in  Nicaragua  might  easily  hare 
been  pursued  in  Hayti.  But  the  ac- 
count of  Las  Casas  refers  to  the  former 
province.  When  a  demand  was  made 
upon  one  cacique  to  supply  laborers,  he 
would  repair  to  another,  and  say,  **  The 
devil  who  has  me  in  his  power  wants  so 
many  men  and  women.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  your  devil  will  say  the  same  thing 
to  you.  Let  us  arrange  the  matter.  Give 
me  the  facility  of  procuring  my  quota  in 
your  tribe,  and  you  shall  take  yours  from 
my  tribe."  "  It  is  agreed ;  for  my  devil 
has  just  made  a  similar  demand  of  me." 
Each  cacique  would  then  swear  to  the 


Conmianders,  who  were  very  nice  upon 
the  technicality  so  long  as  slaves  were 
plenty,  that  the  men  furnished  came  fix>m 
his  own  district,  thus  saving  his  life  and 
his  credit  with  his  people.  This  was  a 
great  convenience ;  for  in  all  savage  ex- 
igencies and  dire  perils  men  must  study 
how  they  can  best  arrange  with  the  in- 
evitable. 

But  it  will  be  too  painftd  to  recount 
the  various  inventions  for  punishing  these 
unhappy  children  of  Nature.  The  dogs, 
perhaps,  were  merciful,  for  they  killed 
and  ate  a  native  on  the  spot  Cutting 
off  the  ear  and  nose  was  an  ordinary 
barbarity,  —  in  its  origin  it  was  a  way  to 
save  time  in  collecting  ornaments ;  sliut- 
ting  fifly  or  more  into  a  house  and  set- 
ting it  in  flames  was  a  favorite  method 
of  extemporizing  a  bonfire;  pricking  a 
crowd  of  insurgent  natives  over  a  preci- 
pice into  the  sea  was  an  exceptional  act 
of  mercy, — they  would  place  one  hand 
over  their  eyes  and  take  the  plunge.  It 
was  a  common  sport  to  match  stout  In- 
dians with  the  hounds,  and  bet  upon  their 
wrestling.  In  the  pearl-fisheries,  in  row- 
ing galleys,  in  agriculture,  in  the  mines, 
in  carrying  ship -timber,  anchors,  and 
pieces  of  ordnance,  in  transporting  prod- 
uce, the  Spaniards  wasted  the  natives 
as  if  they  were  wind-  and  water-power 
which  Nature  would  supply  without  limit 
How  can  this  ferocity  be  accounted  for  ? 
It  consulted  neither  interest  nor  personal 
safety.  They  raged  like  men  stung  to 
madnes8%y  poisonous  clouds  of  insects ; 
the  future  received  no  consideration; 
plans  for  improving  the  methods  of  cul- 
tivating different  crops,  or  for  introduc- 
ing new  staples,  could  not  be  carried  out. 
Once  having  tasted  native  blood,  like 
their  own  dogs,  the  hunting  mania  pos- 
sessed them,  till  two  millions  of  Haytians 
alone  had  perished.  The  population  had 
become  so  reduced  as  early  as  1508  that 
they  were  obliged  to  organize  great  In- 
dian chases  on  the  main-land,  and  a  Coolie 
trade  sprang  up  in  the  Lucayan  Islands, 
to  keep  the  Haytian  mines  and  planta- 
tions supplied  with  hands.  Forty  thou- 
sand of  tiiese  Lucayans  were  transported, 
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on  the  assarance  of  the  Spaniards  that 
they  would  be  restored  to  the  souls  of 
their  ancestry,  who  had  gone  to  reside  in 
that  Mountain-land  of  the  West.  Was 
there  a  touch  of  grim  Spanish  humor  in 
this  inducement  to  emigrate  ?  For  cer- 
tainly the  Lucayans  did  very  soon  re- 
join those  departed  souls. 

Wine  and  the  climate  maddened  these 
unbridled  Europeans.  Avarice  is  a  cal- 
culating passion;  but  here  were  aimless 
and  exhausting  horrors,  like  those  which 
swarm  in  the  drunkanl's  corrupted  brain. 
What  were  vices  at  home  became  trans- 
formed into  manias  here.  The  representa- 
tives of  other  nations  were  not  slow  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  possessors  of  Hay- 
tL  Venezuela  was  ceded  to  a  company  of 
Grermans  in  1526,  whose  object  was  simply 
to  strip  the  country  of  its  treasures.  Las 
Casas  tries  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards 
seemed  like  just  men  by  the  side  of  these 
new  speculators ;  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  destroy  natives  faster  than  was  done  in 
the  countries  under  Spanish  rule.  The 
Grermans,  afler  all,  were  forced  to  employ 
Spaniards  to  pursue  the  Indians  when 
they  attempted  to  escape  from  this  new 
system  of  farming  into  the  mountains, 
and  they  profited  so  well  by  the  lessons 
of  their  Catholic  hunters,  that,  upon  their 
departure,  they  hit  upon  new  expedients 
for  making  the  natives  productive.  The 
Grerman  Governor  constructed  a  great 
palisaded  park,  into  which  he  managed 
to  drive  all  the  Indians  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  then  informed  them  that  they 
could  issue  from  it  only  as  slaves,  unless 
they  paid  a  certain  ransom,  whose  value 
he  fixed.  They  were  deliberately  starved 
into  adopting  one  or  the  other  alterna- 
tive. Those  who  could  procure  gold  were 
let  out  to  collect  it,  leaving  their  wives 
and  children  as  pledges  of  their  return. 
Many  of  the  others  preferred  to  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst  When  the  ransomed 
natives  de[)arted  with  their  families,  the 
Governor  had  them  pursued,  reparked, 
and  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  this 
sponging  process,  and  again  a  third  time, 
80  admirably  did  it  work.  This  strikes 
Las  Casas  as  a  refinement  of  cruelty, 

VOL.  IX.  48 


which  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  fact 
that  these  Germans  were  Lutheran  her- 
etics, and  never  assisted  at  the  mass. 
"  This  is  the  way,"  he  says,  **  that  they 
conformed  to  the  royal  intention  of  es- 
tablishing Christianity  in  these  coun- 
tries!" 

How  did  the  Spaniards  conform  to  it  ? 
Rude  soldiers  became  the  managers  of 
the  different  working  gangs  into  winch 
the  Indians  had  been  divided,  and  it  de- 
volved upon  them  to  superintend  their 
spiritual  welfare.  Enough  has  been  said 
about  their  brutality ;  but  their  ignorance 
was  no  less  remarkable.  Las  Casas  com- 
plains that  they  could  not  repeat  the  CVe- 
dOf  nor  the  Ten  Commandments.  Their 
ignorance  of  the  former  would  have  been 
bliss,  if  they  had  l«een  practically  io<jtmct- 
ed  in  the  latter.  John  Colmenero  was 
one  of  these  common  soldiers  who  be- 
came installed  in  a  Commandery  (^En- 
comiendd).  When  the  missionaries  visit- 
ed his  plantation,  they  found  that  the 
laborers  had  not  the  slightest  notions  of 
Christianity.  They  examined  John  up- 
on the  subject,  and  discovered  to  their 
horror  that  he  did  not  know  even  how 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  "  What 
have  you  been  teaching  these  poor  In- 
dians?" they  asked  him.  "  Why,  that 
they  are  all  going  to  the  Devil  I  Won't 
your  signin  santin  cruces  help  to  teach 
them  that?"* 

No  doubt  it  would ;  for  we  know  how 
serviceable  in  that  way  Ovando  found 
it,  when  he  plotted  to  seize  the  beauti- 
ful Anacaona,  who  governed  the  prov- 
ince of  Xaragua  in  Ilayti.  This  he  did, 
and  also  gave  the  signal  for  a  dreadful 
massacre  of  her  subjects,  whom  he  had 
beguiled  to  a  military  spectacle,  by  lift- 
ing his  hand  to  the  cross  of  Alcantara 
that  was  embroidered  on  his  dress. 

Colmenero  had  not  a  head  for  busi- 
ness like  that  other  Spaniard  who  bap- 
tized all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  and 
took  away  their  idols  of  gold,  for  which 
he  substituted  copper  ones,  and  then 
compelled  the  natives  to  purchase  them 
of  him  at  so  many  slaves  per  idol. 
♦  Llorente,  Tom.  I.  p.  180. 
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**  Come,  then,  caciques  and  Indians, 
come ! "  This  was  the  ordinary  style 
of  proclamation.  **  Abandon  your  false 
gods,  adore  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
profess  their  religion,  believe  in  the  gos- 
pel, receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
recognize  the  King  of  Castile  for  your 
king  and  master.  If  you  refuse,  we  de- 
clare war  upon  you  to  kill  you,  to  make 
you  slaves,  to  spoil  you  of  your  goods, 
and  to  cause  you  to  suffer  as  long  and 
as  oflen  as  we  shall  judge  convenient,"  * 
and  for  the  good  of  your  souls. 

In  1542,  Charles  V.  procured  a  bull 
from  Pope  Paul  III.  restoring  the  Indians 
«  Llorente,  Tom.  I.  p.  28. 


to  their  natural  fraedom:  this  he  con- 
firmed and  despatched  to  the  island.  Laa 
Casas,  the  Protector  of  the  Indians,  had 
carried  hb  point  at  last,  but  the  Indians 
were  beyond  protection.  The  misera- 
ble remnant  were  no  longer  of  conse- 
quence, for  the  African  had  begun  to 
till  the  soil  enriched  by  so  much  native 
blood.  Thus  ends  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Horrors  of  San  Domingo. 

Schoelcher  reminds  us  that  the  trav- 
eller may  read  upon  the  tomb  of  Colum- 
bus at  Seville :  "  Known  worlds  were 
not  enough  for  him:  he  added  a  new 
to  the  old,  and  gave  to  heaven  innumer- 
able souls,"*' 


[To  be  contiDued.] 


METHODS  OF  STUDY  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


A  FEW  miles  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Florida,  separated  from  it  by 
a  channel,  narrow  at  the  eastern  end, 
but  widening  gradually  toward  the  west, 
and  rendered  every  year  more  and  more 
•hallow  by  the  accumulation  of  materials 
constantly  collecting  within  it,  there  lies 
a  line  of  islands  called  the  Florida  Keys. 
They  are  at  different  dbtances  from  the 
shore,  stretching  gradually  seaward  in 
the  form  of  an  open  crescent,  from  Vir- 
ginia Key  and  Key  Biscayne,  almost  ad- 
joining the  main-land,  to  Key  West,  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  coast, 
which  does  not,  however,  close  the  series, 
for  sixty  miles  farther  west  stands  the 
group  of  the  Tortugas,  isolated  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Though  they  seem  dis- 
connected, these  islands  are  parts  of  a  sub- 
merged Coral  Beef,  concentric  with  the 
shore  of  the  peninsula  and  continuous  un- 
derneath the  water,  but  visible  above  the 
surface  at  such  poiats  of  the  sunmiit  as 
have  fully  completed  their  growth. 

This  demands  some  explanation,  since 
I  have  already  said  that  no  Coral  growth 
can  continue  afler  it  has  reached  the  line 
of  high-water.    But  we  have  not  finished 


the  history  of  a  Coral  wall,  when  we  have 
followed  it  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  true  that  its  normal  growth  ceases 
there,  but  already  a  process  of  partial  de- 
cay has  begun  that  insures  its  further  in- 
crease. Here,  as  elsewhere,  destruction 
and  construction  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  materials  that  are  broken  or  worn 
away  from  one  part  of  the  Reef  help  to 
build  it  up  elsewhere.  The  Corals  which 
form  the  Reef  are  not  the  only  beings  that 
find  their  home  there :  many  other  ani- 
mals—Shells, Worms,  Crabs,  Star-Fishes, 
Sea- Urchins  —  establish  themselves  up- 
on it,  work  their  way  into  its  interstices, 
and  seek  a  shelter  in  every  little  hole  and 
cranny  made  by  the  irregularities  of  its 
surface.  In  the  Zoological  Museum  at 
Cambridge  there  are  some  large  frag- 
uicnts  of  Coral  Reef  which  give  one  a 
good  idea  of  the  populous  aspect  that 
such  a  Reef  would  present,  could  we  see 
it  as  it  actually  exists  beneath  the  wa- 
ter. Some  of  these  fragments  conmst  of 
a  succes»on  of  terraces,  as  it  were,  in 
which  are  many  little  miniature  caves, 
where  may  still  be.  seen  the  Shells  or 
Sea-Urchins  which  made  their  snug  and 
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sheltered  homes  in  these  recesses  of  the 
Reef. 

We  must  not  consider  the  Reef  as  a 
solid,  masBiTe  structure  throughout  The 
compact  kinds  of  Corals,  giving  strength 
and  solidity  to  the  wall,  may  be  compar- 
ed to  the  larger  trees  in  a  forest,  which 
give  it  shade  and  density ;  but  between 
these  grow  all  kinds  of  trailing  vines, 
ferns  and  mosses,  wild  flowers  and  low 
shrubs,  that  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
larger  trees  with  a  thick  underbrush. 
The  Coral  Reef  also  has  its  underbrush 
of  the  lighter,  branching,  more  brittle 
kinds,  that  fill  its  interstices  and  fringe 
the  summit  and  the  sides  with  their  deli- 
cate, graceful  forms.  Such  an  intricate 
underbrush  of  Coral  growth  afibrds  an 
excellent  retreat  for  many  animals  that 
like  its  protection  better  than  exposure  to 
the  open  sea,  just  as  many  land-animals 
prefer  the  close  and  shaded  woods  to  the 
open  plain :  a  forest  is  not  more  thickly 
peopled  with  Birds,  Squirrels,  Martens, 
and  the  like,  than  is  the  Coral  Reef  with  a 
variety  of  animals  that  do  not  contribute 
in  any  way  to  its  growth,  but  find  shelter 
in  its  crevices  or  in  its  near  neighborhood. 

But  these  larger  animals  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  haunt  the  forest  There 
is  a  host  of  parasites  besides,  principal- 
ly Insects  and  their  larvsB,  which  bore 
their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
tree,  making  their  home  in  the  bark  and 
pith,  and  not  the  less  numerous  because 
hidden  from  sight  These  also  have  their 
eonnterparts  in  the  Reef,  where  numbers 
of  boring  Shells  and  marine  Worms  work 
their  way  into  the  solid  substance  of  the 
wall,  piercing  it  with  holes  in  every  di- 
rection, till  large  portions  become  inse- 
cure, and  the  next  storm  suflices  to  break 
off  the  fragments  so  loosened.  Once  de- 
tached, they  are  tossed  about  in  the  water, 
crumbled  into  Coral  sand,  crushed,  often 
ground  to  powder  by  the  friction  of  the 
rocks  and  the  constant  action  of  the  sea. 

Afler  a  time,  an  immense  quantity  of 
inch  materials  is  formed  about  a  Coral 
Beef;  tides  and  storms  constantly  throw 
them  np  on  its  surface,  and  at  last  a  soil 
coU«e(B  on  the  top  of  the  Beef,  wherever 


it  has  reached  the  surface  of  the  water, 
formed  chiefly  of  its  own  dibris^  of  Coral 
sand,  Coral  fragments,  even  large  masses 
of  Coral  rock,  mingled  with  the  remains 
of  the  animals  that  have  had  their  home 
about  the  Reef,  with  sea-weeds,  with  mud 
from  the  neighboring  land,  and  with  the 
thousand  loose  substances  always  floating 
about  in  the  vicinity  of  a  coast  and  thrown 
upon  the  rocks  or  shore  with  every  wave 
that  breaks  against  them.  Add  to  this  the 
presence  of  a  lime-cement  in  the  water, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  some 
of  these  materials,  and  we  have  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  a  very  compact  deposit 
and  fertile  soil,  on  which  a  vegetation  may 
spring  up,  whenever  seeds  floating  from 
the  shore  or  dropped  by  birds  in  their  flight 
take  root  on  the  newly  formed  island. 

There  is  one  plant  belonging  to  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  climates  that  is  peculiarly 
adapted  by  its  mode  of  growth  to  the  soil 
of  these  islands,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  their  increase.  This  is  the  Mangrove- 
tree.  Its  seeds  germinate  in  the  calyx 
of  the  flower,  and,  before  they  drop,  grow 
to  be  little  brown  stems,  some  six  or  seven 
inches  long  and  about  as  thick  as  a  fin- 
ger, with  little  rootlets  at  one  end.  Such 
Mangrove-seedlings,' looking  more  like 
cigars  than  an3rthing  else,  float  in  large 
numbers  about  the  Reef.  I  have  some- 
times seen  them  in  the  water  about  the 
Florida  Reef  in  luch  quantities  that  one 
would  have  said  some- vessel  laden  with 
Havana  cigars  had  been  wrecked  there, 
and  its  precious  cargo  scattered  in  the 
ocean. 

In  consequence  of  their  shape  and  the 
development  of  the  root,  one  end  is  a  lit- 
tle heavier  than  the  other,  so  that  they 
float  unevenly,  with  the  loaded  end  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  the  lighter  one^  When 
they  are  brought  by  the  tide  against  such 
a  cap  of  soil  as  I  have  described,  they 
become  stranded  upon  it  by  their  heav- 
ier end,  the  rootlets  attach  themselves 
slightly  to  the  soil,  the  advancing  and  re- 
treating waves  move  the  little  plant  up 
and  down,  till  it  works  a  hole  in  the  sand, 
and  having  thus  established  itself  more 
firmly,  steadied  itaelf  as  it  were,  it  now 
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stands  upright,  and,  as  it  grows,  throws 
out  numerous  roots,  even  ^m  a  height 
of  seyeral  feet  above  the  ground,  till  it 
has  surrounded  the  lower  part  of  its  stem 
with  a  close  net-work  of  roots.  Against 
this  natural  trellis  or  screen  all  sorts  of 
materials  collect;  sand, mud, and  shelb  are 
caught  in  it ;  and  as  these  MangroTe-trees 
grow  in  large  numbers  and  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet,  they  contribute  greatly  to 
the  solidity  and  compactness  of  the  shores 
on  which  they  aro  stranded. 

Such  caps  of  soil  on  the  summit  of  a 
Coral  Reef  are  of  course  very  insecure 
till  they  are  consolidated  by  a  long  pe- 
riod of  accumulation,  and  they  may  even 
be  swept  completely  away  by  a  violent 
storm.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
light-house  built  on  Sand  Key  for  the 
greater  security  of  navigation  along  the 
Reef  was  swept  away  with  the  whole  isl- 
and on  which  it  stood.  Thanks  to  the 
admirably  conducted  investigations  of  the 
Coast- Survey,  this  part  of  our  seaboard, 
formerly  so  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
Coral  Reefs,  is  now  better  understood, 
and  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
insure  the  safety  of  vessels  sailing  along 
the  coast  of  Florida. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
paying  a  tribute  here  to  the  high  scientif- 
ic character  of  the  distinguished  superin- 
tendent of  this  survey,  who  has  known 
so  well  how  to  combine  the  most  impor- 
tant scientific  aims  with  the  most  yalu- 
able  practical  results  in  his  direction  of 
it.  If  some  have  hitherto  doubted  the 
practical  value  of  such  researohes, — 
and  tmbappily  there  are  always  those 
who  estimate  intellectual  efforts  only  by 
their  material  results,  —  one  would  think 
that  these  doubts  must  be  satisfied  now 
that  the  Coast-Survey  is  seen  to  be  the 
right  arm  of  our  navy.  Most  of  the  lead- 
ers in  our  late  naval  expeditions  have 
been  men  trained  in  its  service,  and  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  harbors,  with  every 
bay  and  inlet  of  our  Southern  coasts,  from 
having  been  engaged  in  the  extensive 
researches  undertaken  by  Dr.  Bache  and 
carried  out  under  his  guidance.  Many, 
even,  of  the  pilots  of  our  Southern  fleets 


are  men  who  have  been  employed  upon 
this  work,  and  owe  their  knowledge  of  the 
coast  to  their  former  occupation.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  at  this  very  time,  when 
the  whole  country  feels  its  obligation  to 
the  men  who  have  devoted  so  many  years 
of  their  lives  to  these  investigations,  a 
proposition  should  have  been  brought  for- 
ward in  Congress  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Coast-Survey  on  economical  grounds. 
Happily,  the  almost  unanimous  rejection 
of  this  proposition  has  shown  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  the  work  is  held  by  our 
national  legislature.  Even  without  ref- 
erence to  their  practical  usefulness,  it  is 
a  sad  sign,  when,  in  the  hour  of  her  dis- 
tress, a  nation  sacrifices  first  her  intel- 
lectual institutions.  Then  more  than  ev- 
er, when  she  needs  all  the  culture,  all  the 
wisdom,  all  the  comprehensiveness  of  her 
best  intellects,  should  she  foster  the  insti- 
tutions that  have  fostered  them,  in  which 
they  have  been  trained  to  do  good  service 
to  their  country  in  her  time  of  need. 

Several  of  the  Florida  Keys,  such  as 
Key  West  and  Indian  Key,  are  already 
large,  inhabited  islands,  several  miles  in 
extent  The  interval  between  them  and 
the  main-land  is  gradually  filling  up  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  by  which  the  isl- 
ands themselves  were  formed.  The  gentle 
landward  slope  of  the  Reef  and  the  chan- 
nel between  it  and  the  shore  are  cover- 
ed with  a  growth  of  the  more  branching 
lighter  Corals,  such  as  Sea-Fans,  Coral- 
lines, etc.,  answering  the  same  purpose 
as  the  intricate  roots  of  the  Mangrove- 
tree.  All  the  debrU  of  the  Reef,  as  well 
as  the  sand  and  mud  washed  from  the 
shore,  collect  in  this  net-work  of  Coral 
growth  within  the  channel,  and  soon  trans- 
form it  into  a  continuous  mass,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  consistence  and  solid- 
ity. This  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
mud -fiats  which  are  now  rapidly  filling 
the  channel  and  must  eventually  connect 
the  Keys  of  Florida  with  the  present 
shore  of  the  peninsula. 

Outside  the  Keys,  but  not  separated 
from  them  by  so  great  a  distance  as  that 
which  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
main-land,  there  stretches  beneath  the  wa- 
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ter  another  Reef,  abrupt,  like  the  first,  on 
its  seaward  side,  but  sloping  gently  to- 
ivard  the  inner  Reef,  and  divided  from  it 
by  a  channel.  This  outer  Reef  and  chan- 
nel are,  however,  in  a  much  less  advanced 
state  than  the  preceding  ones ;  only  here 
and  there  a  sand-flat  large  enough  to  af- 
ford a  foundation  for  a  beacon  or  a  light- 
house shows  that  this  Reef  also  is  grad- 
ually coming  to  the  surface,  and  that  a 
series  of  islands  corresponding  to  the 
Keys  must  eventually  be  formed  upon 
its  suDunit.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
ask  why  the  Reef  does  not  rise  evenly  to 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  form  a  continu- 
ous line  of  land,  instead  of  here  and  there 
an  island.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  Corals  to  any  un- 
favorable circumstances  impeding  their 
growth,  as  well  as  by  the  different  rates 
ofincreaseofthe  different  kinds.  Wher- 
ever any  current  from  the  shore  flows 
over  the  Reef,  bringing  with  it  impuri- 
ties from  the  land,  there  the  growth  of 
the  Corals  will  be  less  rapid,  and  conse- 
quently that  portion  of  the  Reef  will  not 
reach  the  surface  so  soon  as  other  parts, 
where  no  such  unfavorable  influences 
have  interrupted  the  growth.  But  in 
the  course  of  time  the  outer  Reef  will 
reach  the  surface  for  its  whole  length 
and  become  united  to  the  innnr  one  by 
the  filling  up  of  the  channel  between  them, 
while  the  inner  one  will  long  before  that 
time  become  solidly  united  to  the  present 
shore-bluffs  of  Florida  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  mud-flats,  which  will  one  dnv 
transform  the  inner  channel  into  dry  land. 
What  is  now  the  rate  of  growth  of 
these  Coral  Reefs  ?  We  cannot,  perhaps, 
estimate  it  with  absolute  accuracy,  since 
they  are  now  so  nearly  completed ;  but 
Coral  growth  is  constantly  springing  up 
wherever  it  can  find  a  foothold,  and  it  is 
not  diflicult  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  different  kinds. 
Even  this,  however,  would  give  us  far 
too  high  a  standard ;  for  the  rise  of  the 
Coral  Reef  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  living  Corals,  but  to  their 
solid  parts  which  never  decompose.  Add 
to  this  that  there  are  many  brittle  deli- 


cate kinds  that  have  a  considerable  height 
when  alive,  but  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  Reef  only  so  much  addi- 
tional thickness  as  they  would  have  when 
broken  and  crushed  down  upon  its  sur- 
face. A  forest  in  its  decay  does  not  add 
to  the  soil  of  the  earth  a  thickness  cor- 
responding to  the  height  of  its  trees,  but 
only  such  a  thin  layer  as  would  be  left 
by  the  decomposition  of  its  whole  regeta- 
tion.  In  the  Coral  Reef,  also,  we  must 
allow  not  only  for  the  deduction  of  the 
soil  parts,  but  also  for  the  comminution 
of  all  these  britde  branches,  which  would 
be  broken  and  crushed  by  the  action  of 
the  storms  and  tides,  and  add,  therefore, 
but  little  to  the  Reef  in  proportion  to 
their  sixe  when  alive. 

The  foundations  of  Fort  Jefierson, 
which  is  built  entirely  of  Coral  rock,  were 
laid  on  the  Tortugas  Islands  in  the  year 
1846.  A  rery  intelligent  heatl-workman 
watched  the  growth  of  certain  Corals  that 
established  themselves  on  these  founda- 
tions, and  recorded  their  rate  of  increase. 
He  has  shown  me  the  rocks  on  which 
Corals  had  been  growing  for  some  dozen 
years,  during  which  they  had  increased 
at  the  rate  of  about  half  an  inch  in  ten 
years.  I  have  collected  facts  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources  and  localities  that  confirm 
this  testimony.  A  brick  pUced  under 
water  in  the  year  1850  by  Captain  Wood- 
bury of  Tortugas,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  growth  of  Corals,  when 
taken  up  in  1858  had  a  crust  of  Msean- 
drina  upon  it  a  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Mr.  Allen  also  sent 
me  firom  Key  West  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  Meandrina  from  the  breakwater 
at  Fort  Taylor ;  they  had  been  growing 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  hare 
an  average  thickness  of  about  an  inch. 
The  specimens  vary  in  this  respect, — 
some  of  them  being  a  little  more  than  an 
inch  in  thickness,  others  not  more  than 
half  an  inch.  Fragments  of  OcuUna 
gathered  at  the  same  place  and  of  the 
same  age  are  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  length ;  but  these  belong  to  the  lighter, 
more  branching  kinds  of  Corals,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  cannot^  from  their  brit- 
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tie  character,  be  supposed  to  add  their 
whole  height  to  the  solid  mass  of  the  Cor- 
al wall.    Millepore  gives  a  similar  result. 

Estimating  the  growth  of  the  Coral 
Reef  according  to  these  and  other  data 
of  the  same  character,  it  should  be  about 
half  a  foot  in  a  century ;  and  a  careful 
comparison  which  I  have  made  of  the 
condition  of  the  Reef  as  recorded  in  an 
English  survey  made  about  a  century 
ago  with  its  present  state  would  justify 
this  conclusion.  But  allowing  a  wide 
margin  for  inaccuracy  of  observation  or 
for  any  circumstances  that  might  accele- 
rate the  growth,  and  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  decay  of  the  soft  parts  and 
the  comminution  of  the  brittle  ones,  which 
would  subtract  so  largely  from  the  actual 
rate  of  growth,  let  us  double  this  estimate 
and  call  the  average  increase  a  foot  for  ev- 
ery century.  In  so  doing,  we  are  no  doubt 
greatly  overrating  the  rapidity  of  the  prog- 
ress, and  our  calculation  of  the  period  that 
must  have  elapsed  in  the  formation  of  the 
Reef  will  be  far  within  the  truth. 

The  outer  Reef,  still  incomplete,  as  I 
have  stated,  and  therefore  of  course  some- 
what lower  than  the  inner  one,  measures 
about  seventy  feet  in  height  Allowing 
a  foot  of  growth  for  every  century,  not 
less  than  seven  thousand  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  this  Reef  began  to  grow. 
Some  miles  nearer  the  main-land  are  the 
Keys,  or  the  inner  Reef;  and  though 
this  must  have  been  longer  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation  than  the  outer  one, 
since  its  growth  is  completed,  and  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  its  surface  is  trans- 
formed into  islands,  with  here  and  there  a 
narrow  break  separating  them,  yet,  in  or- 
der to  keep  fully  within  the  evidence  of 
the  facts,  I  will  allow  only  seven  thousand 
years  for  the  formation  of  this  Reef  also, 
making  fourteen  thousand  for  the  two. 

This  brings  us  to  the  shore-bluffs,  con- 
sisting simply  of  another  Reef  exactly 
like  those  already  described,  except  that 
the  lapse  of  time  has  united  it  to  the 
main-land  by  the  complete  filling  up  and 
consolidation  of  the  channel  which  once 
divided  it  from  the  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula, as  a  channel  now  separates  the 


Keys  from  the  shore-bluffs,  and  the  outer 
Reef,  again,  from  the  Keys.  These  three 
concentric  Reefs,  then,  the  outer  Reef, 
the  Keys,  and  the  shore-bluffs,  if  we  meas- 
ure the  growth  of  the  two  latter  on  the 
same  low  estimate  by  which  I  have  calcu- 
lated the  rate  of  progress  of  the  former, 
cannot  have  reached  their  present  condi- 
tion in  less  than  twenty  thousand  years. 
Their  growth  must  have  been  successive, 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  all  Corals  need 
the  fresh  action  of  the  open  sea  upon 
them,  and  if  either  of  the  outer  Reefi 
had  begun  to  grow  before  the  completion 
of  the  inner  one,  it  would  have  effectually 
checked  the  growth  of  the  latter.  The 
absence  of  an  incipient  Reef  outside  of 
the  outer  Reef  shows  these  conclusions 
to  be  well  founded.  The  islands  capping 
these  three  do  not  exceed  in  height  the 
level  to  which  the  fragments  accumulated 
upotf  their  summits  may  have  been  thrown 
by  the  heaviest  storms.  The  highest  hills 
of  this  part  of  Florida  are  not  over  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
yet  the  luxuriant  vegetation  with  which 
they  are  covered  gives  them  an  imposing 
appearance. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
Travelling  inland  from  the  shore-blufis, 
we  cross  a  low,  flat  expanse  of  land,  the 
Indian  hunting-ground,  which  brings  us 
to  a  row  of  elevations  called  the  Hum- 
mocks. This  hunting-ground,  or  Ever- 
glade as  it  is  also  called,  is  an  old  chan- 
nel, changed  first  to  mud-fiats  and  then  to 
dry  land  by  the  same  kind  of  accumula- 
tion that  is  filling  up  the  present  chan- 
nelSf  and  the  row  of  hummocks  is  but  an 
old  Coral  Reef  with  the  Keys  or  islands 
of  past  days  upon  its  summit  Seven  such 
Ree£i  and  channels  of  former  times  have 
already  been  traced  between  the  shore- 
bluffs  and  Lake  Okee-cho-bee,  adding 
some  fifty  thousand  years  to  our  previous 
estimate.  Indeed,  upon  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, based  upon  the  facts  thus  far  aa- 
certained  as  to  their  growth,  we  cannot 
8upix>se  that  less  than  seventy  thousand 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Coral  Reefs 
already  known  to  exist  in  Florida  began 
to  grow.    When  we  remember  that  this 
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it  bat  a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
and  that,  though  we  have  not  yet  any  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  nature  of  its 
interior,  yet  the  facts  already  ascertained 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  form- 
ed like  its  Southern  extremity  of  Coral 
growth,  justify  the  inference  that  the  whole 
peninsula  is  formed  of  successive  concen- 
tric Reefk,  we  must  believe  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  have  elapsed  since 
its  formation  began.  Leaving  aside,  how- 
ever, all  that  part  of  its  history  which  b 
not  susceptible  of  positive  demonstration 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  I 
will  limit  my  results  to  the  evidence  of 
facts  already  within  our  possession  ;  and 
these  give  us  as  the  lowest  possible  esti- 
mate a  period  of  seventy  thousand  years 
for  the  formation  of  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sula which  extends  south  of  Lake  Okee- 
cho-bee  to  the  present  outer  Reef. 

So  much  for  the  duration  of  the  Reefs 
themselves.  What,  now,  do  they  tell  us 
of  the  permanence  of  the  Species  by  which 
they  were  formed  ?  In  these  seventy  thou- 
sand years  has  there  been  any  change  in 
the  Corals  living  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ? 
I  answer,  most  emphatically,  No,  As- 
treans,  Porites,  Mseandrinas,  and  Madre- 
pores were  represented  by  exactly  the 
same  Species  seventy  thousand  years  ago 
as  they  are  now.  Were  we  to  classify  the 
Florida  Corals  from  the  Reefi  of  the  inte- 
rior, the  result  would  correspond  exactly 
to  a  classification  founded  upon  the  living 
Corals  of  the  outer  Reef  to-day.  There 
would  be  among  the  Astrseans  the  differ- 
ent species  of  Astrsa  proper,  forming  the 
close  round  heads,— the  Mussa,  growing  in 
smaller  stocks,  where  the  mouths  coalesce 
and  run  into  each  other  as  in  the  Brain- 
Corals,  but  in  which  the  depressions  form- 
ed by  the  mouths  are  deeper,  —  and  the 
Caryophyllians,  in  which  the  single  indi- 
viduals stand  out  more  distinctly  from  the 
stock;  among  Porites,  the  P.  Astroi'des, 
with  pits  resembling  those  of  the  Astrse- 
ans  in  form,  though  smaller  in  size,  and 
growing  also  in  solid  heads,  though  these 
masses  are  covered  with  club-shaped  pro- 
trusions, instead  of  presenting  a  smooth, 
even  surface  like  the  Astrseans,— and  the 


P.  Clavaria,  in  which  tbe  stocks  are  di- 
vided in  short,  stumpy  branches,  with 
club-shaped  ends,  instead  of  growing  in 
close,  compact  heads ;  among  the  Msean- 
drinas we  should  have  the  round  heads 
we  know  as  Brain-Corals,  with  their  wavy 
lines  over  the  surface,  awl  the  Manacina, 
difiering  again  from  the  preceding  by 
certain  details  of  structure ;  among  the 
Madrepores  we  should  have  the  Madre- 
pora  prolifera,  with  its  small,  short  branch- 
es, broken  up  by  very  frequent  ramifica- 
tions, the  M.  cervicomis,  with  longer  and 
stouter  branches  and  less  frequent  ramifi- 
cations, and  the  cup-like  M.  palmata,  re- 
sembling an  open  sponge  in  form.  Every 
Species,  in  short,  that  lives  upon  the  pres- 
ent Reef  is  found  in  the  more  ancient 
ones.  They  all  belong  to  our  own  geo- 
logical period,  and  we  cannot,  upon  the 
evidence  before  us,  estimate  its  duration 
at  less  than  seventy  thousand  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  we  have  no  evidence  of 
any  change  in  Species,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry the  strongest  proof  of  the  absolute  per- 
manence of  those  Species  whose  past  his- 
tory we  have  been  able  to  trace. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Cor- 
al Reefs,  I  would  add  a  few  words  on 
the  succession  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Polyp  Corals  on  a  Reef  as  compared 
with  their  structural  rank  and  also  with 
their  succession  in  time,  because  we 
have  here  another  of  those  correspond- 
ences of  thought,  those  intellectual  links 
in  Creation,  which  give  such  coherence 
and  consistency  to  the  whole,  and  make 
it  intelligible  to  man. 

The  lowest  in  structure  among  the  Poi- 
yps  are  not  Corals,  but  the  single,  soft- 
bodied  Actiniae.  They  have  no  solid  parts, 
and  are  independent  in  their  mode  of 
existence,  never  forming  communities, 
like  the  higher  members  of  the  class.  It 
might  at  first  seem  strange  that  independ- 
ence, considered  a  sign  of  superiority  in 
the  higher  animals,  should  here  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  inferiority.  But  inde- 
pendence may  mean  either  simple  isola- 
tion, or  independence  of  action ;  and  the 
life  of  a  single  Polyp  is  no  more  inde- 
pendent in  the  sense  of  action  than  that 
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of  a  oommunity  of  Polyps.  It  is  simply 
not  connected  with  or  related  to  the  life 
of  any  others.  The  mode  of  development 
0^  these  animals  tells  us  something  of  the 
relative  inferiority  and  superiority  of  the 
single  ones  and  of  those  that  grow  in  com- 
mnuities.  AVhen  the  little  Polyp  Coral, 
the  Astrsean  or  Madrepore,  for  instance, 
is  bom  from  the  egg,  it  is  as  free  as  the 
Actinia,  which  remains  free  all  its  life.  It 
is  only  at  a  later  period,  as  its  develop- 
ment goes  on,  that  it  becomes  solidly  at- 
tached to  the  ground,  and  begins  its  com- 
pound life  by  putting  forth  new  beings 
like  itself  as  buds  from  its  side.  Since  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  any  being  can  have  a  retrograde 
action,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
the  loss  of  freedom  is  in  fact  a  stage  of 
progress  in  these  lower  animals,  and  their 
more  intimate  dependence  on  each  other 
a  sign  of  maturity. 

There  are,  however,  structural  features 
by  which  the  relative  superiority  of  these 
animals  may  be  determined.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  number  of  their  parts  is  limited 
and  permanent,  their  structure  is  more 
complicated ;  and  the  indefinite  multipli- 
cation of  identical  parts  is  connected  with 
inferiority  of  structure.  Now  in  these  low- 
est Polyps,  the  Actinias,  the  tentacles  in- 
crease with  age  indefinitely,  never  ceas- 
ing to  grow  while  life  lasts,  new  chambers 
being  constantly  added  to  correspond  with 
them,  till  it  becomes  impossible  to  count 
their  numbers.  Next  to  these  come  the 
true  FungidsB.  They  are  also  single,  and 
though  they  are  stony  Corals,  they  have 
no  share  in  the  formation  of  Reefs.  In 
these,  also,  the  tentacles  multiply  through- 
out life,  though  they  are  usually  not  so 
numerous  as  in  the  Actinlce.  But  a  new 
feature  is  added  to  the  complication  of 
their  structure,  as  compared  with  Actinias, 
in  the  transverse  beams  which  connect 
their  vertical  partitions,  though  they  do 
not  stretch  across  the  animal  so  as  to  form 
perfect  floors,  as  in  some  of  the  higher 
Polyps.  These  transverse  beams  or  floors 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  horizon- 
tal floors  alluded  to  in  a  former  article  as 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  Acalephian 


Corals,  the  Rugosa  and  Tabulata.  For 
in  the  latter  these  floors  stretch  complete- 
ly across  the  body,  uninterrupted  by  ver- 
tical partitions,  which,  if  they  exist  at  all, 
pass  only  from  floor  to  floor,  instead  of 
extending  unbroken  through  the  whole 
height  of  the  body,  as  in  all  Pol}'ps. 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  transverse  floors 
exist  in  true  Polyps,  they  never  cut  the 
vertical  partitions  in  their  length,  but  sim- 
ply connect  their  walls,  stretching  wholly 
or  partially  from  wall  to  wall. 

In  the  AstrsBans,  the  multiplication  of 
tentacles  is  more  definite  and  limited, 
rising  sometimes  to  ninety  and  more, 
though  often  limited  to  forty -eight  in 
number,  and  the  transverse  floors  be- 
tween the  vertical  partitions  are  more 
complete  than  in  the  FungidsB.  The  Po> 
rites  have  twelve  tentacles  only,  never 
more  and  never  less;  and  in  them  the 
whole  solid  frame  presents  a  complicated 
system  of  connected  beams.  The  Madre- 
pores have  also  twelve  tentacles,  but  they 
have  a  more  definite  character  than  those 
of  the  Porites,  on  account  of  their  regu- 
lar alternation  in  six  smaller  and  six  lar- 
ger ones ;  in  these  also  the  transverse 
floors  are  perfect,  but  exceedingly  deli- 
cate. Another  remarkable  feature  among 
the  Madrepores  consists  in  the  prominence 
of  one  of  the  Polyps  on  the  summit  of  the 
branches,  showing  a  kind  of  subordination 
of  the  whole  community  to  these  larger 
individuals,  and  thus  sustaining  the  view 
expressed  above,  that  the  combination  of 
many  individuals  into  a  connected  com- 
munity is  among  Polyps  a  character  of 
superiority  when  contrasted  with  the  iso- 
lation of  the  Actiniae.  In  the  Sea-Fans, 
the  Halcyonoids,  as  they  are  called  in  our 
classification,  the  niunber  of  tentacles  is 
always  eight,  four  of  which  are  already 
present  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  ar- 
ranged in  pairs,  while  the  other  four  are 
added  later.  Their  tentacles  are  lobed 
all  around  the  margin,  and  are  much 
more  complicated  in  structure  than  those 
of  the  preceding  Polyps. 

According  to  the  relative  complication 
of  their  structure,  these  animals  are  clas- 
sified in  the  following  order :  — 
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STRUCTURAL    8ERIE8. 

HalcyonoidB:  eight  tentacles  in  pairs,  lobed  aroand  the  mai^n;  always  combined  in  large 
communities,  some  of  which  are  tree  and  movable  like  single  animali^. 

Madrepores:  twelve  tentacles,  alternating  in  six  larger  and  six  smaller  ones;  frequently  a  larger 
top  animal  standing  prominent  in  the  whole  community*,  or  on  the  summit  of  its  branches. 

Pontes:  twelve  tentacles,  not  alternating  in  size;  system  of  connected  beams. 

Aatrasans:  tentacles  not  definitely  limited  in  number,  though  usually  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred, and  generally  much  below  this  number;  transverse  floors.  Msandrines,  generally  re- 
ferred to  Astrseans,  are  higher  than  the  true  Astraeans,  on  account  of  their  compound  Polype. 

Fungidae:  indefiDite  multiplication  of  tentacles;  imperfect  transverse  beams. 

Actinias:  indefinite  multiplication  of  tentacles;  soft  bodies  and  no  transverse  beams. 


If,  now,  we  compare  this  structural  gra- 
dation among  Polyps  with  their  geologi- 
cal succession,  we  shall  find  that  they  cor- 
respond exactly.  The  following  table 
gives  the  geological  order  in  which  they 
have  been  introduced  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

GEOLOGICAL  SUCCESSION. 
Halcyonoids. 


Madrepores. 

Pontes 

and 
Astrasans. 


Present, 

Pliocene, 

Miocene, 

Eocene, 

Cretaceous, 

Jurassic, 

Triassic, 

Permian, 

Carboniferous,  \ 

Devonian,         >  Fungidae. 

Silurian,  ) 

With  regard  to  the  geological  position 
of  the  Actiniffi  we  can  say  nothing,  be- 
cause, if  their  soft,  gelatinous  bodies  have 
left  any  impressions  in  the  rocks,  none 
such  have  ever  been  found;  but  their 


absence  is  no  proof  that  they  did  not 
exist,  since  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  animals  destitute  of  any  hard  parts 
could  be  preserved. 

The  position  of  the  Corals  on  a  Reef 
accords  with  these  series  of  structural 
gradation  and  geological  succession.  It 
is  true  that  we  do  not  find  the  Actinise 
in  the  Reef  any  more  than  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  for  the  absence  of  hard  parts 
in  their  bodies  makes  them  quite  unfit  to 
serve  as  Reef-Builders.  Neither  do  we 
find  the  Fungidaa,  for  they,  like  all  low 
forms,  are  single,  and  not  confined  to 
one  level,  having  a  wider  range  in  depth 
and  extent  than  other  stony  Polyps.  But 
the  true  Reef-Building  Polyps  follow  each 
other  on  the  Reef  in  the  same  order  as 
prevaib  in  their  structural  gradation  and 
their  geological  succession ;  and  whether 
we  classify  them  according  to  their  posi- 
tion on  the  Reef,  or  their  introduction 
upon  the  earth  in  the  course  of  time,  or 
their  relative  rank,  the  result  is  the  same. 


SUCCESSION  ON  THE  REEF. 


sHalcyonoids. 


vMadrepores. 


Coral  Rbbf. 


vPorites. 


.  Mcandrines. 


^Astrcans. 
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It  would  require  an  amount  of  details 
that  would  be  tedious  to  many  of  my  read- 
ers, were  I  to  add  here  the  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  embryological  develop- 
ment of  these  animals,  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
and  their  geographical  distribution  over 
the  whole  surface  of  our  globe,  show 
the  same  correspondence  with  the  other 
three  series.  But  this  recurrence  of  the 
same  thought  in  the  history  of  animals 
of  the  same  Type,  so  that,  from  whatever 
side  we  consider  them,  their  creation  and 
ex'istence  seem  to  be  guided  by  one  Mind, 
is  so  important  in  the  study  of  Nature,  that 
I  shall  constantly  refer  to  it  in  the  course 
of  these  papers,  even  though  I  may  some- 
times be  accused  of  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  co- 
incidences ?  They  were  not  sought  for 
by  the  different  investigators,  who  have 
worked  quite  independently,  while  ascer- 
taining all  these  facts,  without  even  know- 
ing that  there  was  any  relation  between 
the  objects  of  their  studies.  The  succes- 
sion of  fossil  Corals  has  been  found  in  the 
rooks  by  the  geologist, —  the  embryologist 
has  followed  the  changes  in  the  growth 
of  the  living  Corals,  —  the  zoologist  has 
traced  the  geographical  distribution  and 
the  structural  relations  of  the  full-grown 
animals ;  but  it  is  only  aAer  the  results 
of  their  separate  investigations  are  col- 
lected and  compared  that  the  coinci- 
dence is  perceived,  and  all  find  that  they 
have  been  working  unconsciously  to  one 
end.  These  thoughts  in  Nature,  which 
we  are  too  prone  to  call  simply  facts, 
when  in  reality  they  are  the  ideal  con- 
ception antecedent  to  the  very  existence 


of  all  created  beings,  are  expressed  in 
the  objects  of  our  study.  It  b  not  the 
zoologist  who  invents  the  structural  re- 
lations establishing  a  gradation  between 
all  Polyps,  —  it  is  not  the  geologist  who 
places  them  in  the  succession  in  which 
he  finds  them  in  the  rocks,  —  it  is  not 
the  embr^'ologist  who  devises  the  chan- 
ges through  which  the  living  Polype  pass 
as  he  watches  their  growth;  they  only 
read  what  they  see,  and  when  they  com- 
pare their  results  they  all  teU  the  same 
story.  He  who  reads  most  correctly 
from  the  original  is  the  best  natural- 
ist. What  unites  all  their  inTestiga- 
tions  and  makes  them  perfectly  coher- 
ent with  each  other  is  the  coincidence  of 
thought  expressed  in  the  facts  themselre^ 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  working  of  the 
same  Intellect  through  all  time,  every- 
where. 

When  we  observe  the  practical  results 
of  this  sequence  in  the  position  of  Corals 
on  the  Reef,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  accidental  difierence  of 
structure  and  relation,  but  that  it  bears 
direct  reference  to  the  part  these  little 
beings  were  to  play  in  Creation.  It  pla- 
ces the  solid  part  of  the  structure  at  the 
base  of  the  Reef,  —  it  fills  in  the  inter- 
stices with  a  lighter  growth,  —  it  crowns 
the  summit  with  the  more  delicate  kinds, 
that  }ne]d  to  the  action  of  the  ddes  and 
are  easily  crushed  into  the  fine  sand  that 
forms  the  soil,  —  it  makes  a  masonry  sol- 
id, compact,  time-defying,  such  a  mason- 
ry as  was  needed  by  the  great  Architect, 
who  meant  that  these  smallest  creatures 
of  His  hand  should  help  to  build  His  isl- 
ands and  His  continents. 
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When  Mr.  Disraeli  congratulated  him- 
self that  in  the  **  Wondrous  Tale  of  Al- 
roj"  he  had  invented  a  new  style,  he 
scarcely  deemed  that  he  had  but  spun 
the  thread  nvhich  was  to  vibrate  with  mel- 
ody under  the  hand  of  another.  For  in 
none  of  h'ls  magical  sentences  is  the  spell 
exactly  complete,  and  nowhere  do  they 
drop  into  the  memory  with  that  long  slow 
rhythm  and  sweet  delay  which  mark  ev- 
ery distinct  utterance  of  Elizabeth  Shep- 
pard.  Yet  at  his  torch  she  lit  her  fires, 
over  his  stories  she  dreamed,  his  **Con- 
tarini  Fleming"  she  declared  to  be  the 
touchstone  of  all  romantic  truth,  and  with 
the  great  freights  of  thought  argosied 
along  his  pages  she  enriched  herself. 
*'  Destiny  is  our  will,  and  our  will  is  our 
Dature,"  he  says.  Behold  the  key-note 
of  those  strangely  beautiful  Romances  of 
Temperament  of  which  for  ten  years  ifre 
have  been  cutting  the  leaves  I 

In  "  Venetia,"  hint  and  example  were 
given  of  working  the  great  ores  that  lie 
in  the  fields  about  us ;  and  when  Eliza- 
beth Sheppard  in  turn  took  up  the  di- 
▼ining-rod,  it  sought  no  clods  of  baser 
metal,  but  gold-veined  masses  of  crystal 
and  the  clear  currents  of  pure  water- 
streams  ;  —  beneath  her  compelling  pow- 
er, Mendelssohn  —  Beethoven  —  Shelley 
—  lived  again  and  forever. 

The  musician  who  perhaps  inspired  a 
profounder  enthusiasm  during  his  lifetime 
than  any  other  ever  did  had  been  missed 
among  men  but  a  few  years,  when  a  lit- 
tle book  was  quietly  laid  upon  his  shrine, 
and  he  received,  as  it  were,  an  apotheo- 
sis. Half  the  world  broke  into  acclaim 
over  this  outpouring  of  fervid  worship. 
But  it  was  private  acclaim,  and  not  to 
be  found  in  the  newspapers.  To  those 
who,  like  the  most  of  us  in  America, 
vainly  hunger  and  thirst  afler  the  sweets 
of  sound,  the  book  was  an  initiation  into 
the  very  penetralia  of  music,  we  mount- 
ed and  rested  in  that  sphere  from  the 
distastes  of  too  practical  life,  long  after- 


wards we  seemed  to  hear  the  immortal 
Song  of  which  it  spoke,  and  our  souls 
were  refreshed.  There  followed  this  in 
a  year — inscribed  to  Mrs.  Disraeli,  as 
the  other  had  been  to  that  lady's  hus- 
band— "  Counterparts  " :  a  novel  which, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  human  hand  to  excel ;  —  superior 
to  its  predecessor,  since  that  was  but  a 
memorial,  while  this  was  the  elaboration 
of  an  Idea.  Here  the  real  author  ceased 
awhile.  Three  succeeding  books  were 
but  fancies  wrought  out,  grafb,  happy 
thoughts,  very  possibly  enforced  work ; 
but  there  were  no  more  spontaneous  af- 
fairs of  her  own  individuality,  until  the 
one  entitled  "Almost  a  Heroine."  In 
this  work,  which  treated  of  the  possible 
perfection  of  marriage,  the  whole  woman- 
ly nature  of  the  writer  asserted  itself  by 
virtue  of  the  mere  fact  of  humanity.  Af* 
ter  this  came  a  number  of  juvenile  sto- 
ries, some  commonplace,  others  infiltrated 
with  that  subtile  charm  which  breathes, 
with  a  single  exception,  through  all  her 
larger  books  like  the  perfume  of  an  ex- 
otic. Thus  in  the  three  noveb  mention- 
ed we  have  all  that  can  be  had  of  Eliza- 
beth Sheppard  herself:  in  the  third,  her 
theory  of  life ;  in  the  second,  her  aspira- 
tions and  opinions ;  in  the  first,  her  pas- 
sion. 

The  orphaned  daughter  of  an  English 
clergyman,  and  self-dependent,  in  1853 
she  translated  her  name  into  French  and 
published  "  Charles  Auchester," —  a  book 
written  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  That  name 
of  hers  is  not  the  most  attractive  in  the 
tongue,  but  all  must  love  it  who  love  her ; 
for,  if  any  theory  of  transmission  be  true, 
does  she  not  owe  something  of  her  own 
oneness  with  Nature,  of  her  intimacy 
with  its  depths,  of  her  love  of  fields  and 
flowers  and  skies,  to  that  ancestry  who 
won  the  name  as,  like  the  princely  He- 
brew boy,  they  tended  the  flocks  upon 
the  hills,  under  sunlight  and  starlight  and 
in  every  wind  that  blew  ?    Never  was 
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there  a  more  characteristic  device  than 
this  signature  of  "  E.  Berger  ** ;  and  no- 
body learned  anything  by  it.  At  first 
it  was  presumed  that  some  member  of 
the  house  of  Kotlischild  had  experienced 
a  softening  of  the  brain  to  the  extent  im- 
plied by  such  effusion  of  genuine  emo- 
tion, and  it  was  rather  gladly  hailed  as 
evidence  of  the  weakness  shared  in  com- 
mon with  ordinary  mortals  by  that  more 
than  imperial  family,  the  uncrowned  po- 
tentates of  the  world,  —  the  subject  and 
method  of  the  book  being  just  sufficient- 
ly remote  from  every-day  to  preserve  the 
unities  of  the  supposition.  Gradually  this 
theory  was  sought  to  be  displaced  by  one 
concerning  a  German  baroness  acquaint- 
ed neither  with  Jews  nor  with  music,  hu- 
mored as  it  was  by  that  foreign  trick  in 
the  book,  the  idioms  of  another  tongue; 
but  the  latter  theory  was  too  false  on  its 
face  to  be  tenable,  and  then  people  left  off 
caring  about  it  It  is  perhaps  an  idle  in- 
firmity, this  request  for  the  personality  of 
authors ;  yet  it  is  indeed  a  response  to 
the  fact  that  there  never  was  one  who  did 
not  prefer  to  be  esteemed  for  himself 
rather  than  for  his  writing,  —  and,  as- 
cending, may  we  love  the  works  of  God 
and  not  the  Lord  himself?  However, 
none  were  a  whit  the  wiser  for  know- 
ing Miss  Sheppard's  name.  It  came  to 
be  accepted  that  we  were  to  have  the 
books, —  whence  was  no  matter;  they 
were  so  new,  so  strange,  so  puzzling,  — 
the  beautiful,  the  quaint,  and  the  faulty 
were  so  interwoven,  that  nobody  cared 
to  separate  these  elements,  to  take  the 
trouble  to  criticize  or  to  thank ;  and  thus, 
though  we  all  gladly  enough  received, 
we  kept  our  miserly  voices  to  ourselves, 
and  she  never  met  with  any  adequate 
recognition.  After  her  first  book,  Eng- 
land quietly  ignored  her,  —  they  could 
not  afford  to  be  so  startled ;  as  Sir  Liei- 
cester  Dedlock  said,  "It  was  really  — 
really  —  " ;  she  did  very  well  for  the  cir- 
culating libraries;  and  because  Mr.  Mudie 
insists  on  his  three  volumes  or  none  at 
all,  she  was  forced  to  extend  her  rich 
webs  to  thinness.  It  is  this  alone  that 
injures  "  Counterparts "  for  many;  —  not 


that  they  would  not  gladly  accept  the 
clippings  in  a  little  supplementary  pam- 
phlet, but  dissertations,  they  say,  delay 
the  action.  In  this  case,  though,  that  is 
not  true ;  for,  besides  the  incompleteness 
of  the  book  without  the  objectionable  dis- 
sertation, (that  long  conversation  between 
Miss  Dudleigh  and  Sarona,)  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  very  necessary  by-play  on 
the  stage  during  preparation  for  the  last 
and  greatest  scene.  But  had  this  been  a 
fault,  it  was  not  so  much  hers  as  the  pub- 
lishers'. Subject  to  the  whims  of  those 
in  London,  and  receiving  no  reply  to 
the  communication  of  her  wishes  from 
those  in  Edinburgh,  she  must  have  expe- 
rienced much  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
her  booksellers,  and  her  title-pages  show 
them  to  have  been  perpetually  changed. 
She  herself  accepts  with  delight  proposi- 
tions from  another  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
the  prospect  of  writing  for  those  across 
the  water  was  very  enticing  to  her;  and 
in  one  of  her  letters  she  says,  — "  It  is 
my  greatest  ambition  to  publish  in  Amei^ 
ica,  —  to  have  no  more  to  do  personally 
with  English  publishers  " ;  and  finding  it, 
after  serious  illness,  impossible  to  fulfil 
this  engagement  in  season,  the  anxiety, 
regret,  and  subsequent  gratitude,  which 
she  expressed,  evinced  that  she  had  been 
unaccustomed  to  the  courteous  considera* 
tion  then  received. 

AVorking  constantly  for  so  many  years, 
she  had  yet  known  nothing  of  her  read- 
ers, had  felt  her  literary  life  to  be  an  ut- 
ter failure,  had  thrown  a  voice  into  the 
world  and  heard  no  echo ;  and  when  for 
the  first  time  told  of  the  admiration  she 
elicited  in  this  country  and  of  one  who 
rejoiced  in  her,  her  face  kindled  and  she 
desired  to  come  and  be  among  her  own 
people.  Those  who  have  failed  to  ap- 
preciate her  can  hardly  be  blamed,  as  it 
is  owing  entirely  to  their  deficiency ;  but 
the  cavillers  —  those  who  have  ears  and 
hear  not  —  are  less  excusable.  Almost  a 
recluse, — declining  even  an  interview 
with  her  publishers, — in  ill-health,  in  pov- 
erty, and  with  waning  youth,  she  pouzw 
ed  out  her  precious  ointment  from  alabas- 
ter boxes,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
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Pharisees.  But  hampered  by  precedent 
and  somewhat  barren  of  enthusiasuis  as 
are  almost  all  productions  now,  how  could 
we  do  aught  but  welcome  this  spontaneous 
and  ever-fresh  fountain  bubbling  into  the 
sunlight,  albeit  without  geometrical  re- 
strictions, and  bringing  as  it  did  such 
treasures  from  its  secret  sources  ?  Yet, 
welcomed  or  not,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  female  prose- writer's  ever  having  liv- 
ed who  possessed  more  than  a  portion  of 
that  genius  which  permeated  Elizabeth 
Sheppard's  whole  being.  Genius,  —  the 
very  word  expresses  her:  in  harmony 
with  the  great  undertone  of  the  universe, 
the  soul  suffused  with  light.  Flower- 
warmth  and  fragrance  are  on  her  page, 
the  soil  low  summer  wind  seems  to  be 
speaking  with  you  as  you  read,  her  char- 
acters are  like  the  stars  impersonated, 
and  still,  however  lofly  her  nature,  al- 
ways and  forever  genial.  You  catch  her 
own  idiosyncrasy  throughout,  and  be- 
lieve, that,  like  Evelyn  Hope,  she  was 
made  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew.  When  we 
remember  the  very  slight  effect  ever  vis- 
ible to  her  of  all  her  labor,  there  is  some- 
thing sad  in  the  thought  of  this  young 
soul,  thrilled  with  its  own  fervors  and 
buoyant  in  anticipation,  sending  forth  the 
first  venture.  But  then  we  recognize  as 
well,  that  she  was  one  of  those  few  to 
whom  creation  is  a  necessity,  that  in  truth 
she  scarcely  needed  human  response,  and 
that  when  men  were  silent  Grod  re- 
plied. 

Miss  Sbeppard*s  style  was  something 
very  novel.  Based,  perhaps,  on  an  ad- 
miration of  one  whose  later  exploits  have 
dwarfed  his  earlier  in  the  general  estima- 
tion, there  was  yet  no  more  resemblance 
than  between  the  string-courses  of  a  build- 
ing and  its  sculptured  friezes.  Indeed, 
writing  was  not  her  virtual  expression : 
this  may  be  learned  even  in  her  peculiar 
way  of  loving  Nature,  for  it  was  not  so 
much  Nature  itself  as  Nature's  efiects  that 
she  prized ;  and  between  the  work  now 
performed  and  that  awaiting  her  in  some 
further  life  one  feels  the  difference  that 
exists  between  the  soft  clay  model  with  its 
mild  majesty,  its  power  clogged  and  cov- 


ered, and  the  same  when  it  issues  in  the 
white  radiance  of  marble.  She  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  an  extensive  reader, 
and  certainly  no  student,  while  she  to- 
tally disregarded  all  rules  and  revision. 
Her  sentences  were  so  long  that  one  got 
lost  in  them,  and  had  finally  to  go  baik 
and  clutch  a  nominative  case  and  drag 
it  down  the  page  with  him ;  there  were 
ambiguities  and  obscurities  in  plenty :  ker 
thoughts  were  so  bright  that  they  dark- 
ened her  words ;  one  must  go  through  a 
process  of  initiation, — but  having  mas* 
tered  the  style,  one  knew  the  writer.  It 
was  well  worth  while,  this  shrouding  rhet- 
oric, for  beneath  it  were  no  reserves; 
superficially  no  one  ever  kept  more  out 
of  sight,  but  the  real  reader  could  not  fail 
to  know  that  heie  he  had  the  freedom 
of  the  author's  nature :  and  although  she 
somewhere  said  that  a  woman  **  thus  in- 
tensely feminine,  thus  proud  and  modest, 
betraying  herself  to  the  world  in  her  writ- 
ings, is  an  exception,  and  one  in  the 
whole  world  the  most  rare,"  she  knew 
not  that  she  sketched  herself  in  that  ex- 
ception. But  there  are  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found  pages  so  drenched  with  beauty 
as  hers;  and  for  all  her  vague  abstrac- 
tions of  language,  and  wide,  suffused  ef- 
fects, she  possessed  yet  the  skill  to  pre- 
sent a  picture,  keenly  etched  and  vividly 
colored,  in  the  fewest  words,  when  she 
chose.  Not  to  mention  Rose  and  Ber- 
nard, who,  oddly  enough,  are  a  series  of 
the  most  exquisite  pictures  in  themselves, 
bathed  in  changing  and  ever-living  light, 
let  us  take,  for  instance,  Maria  Cerinthia 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  having 
worn  out  her  mantilla,  and  with  only  a 
wreath  of  ivy  on  her  head,  —  or  Clotilda 
at  her  books,  **  looking  very  much  like 
an  old  picture  of  a  young  person  ritting 
there," — or  the  charming  one  of  Laura's 
pasy  which  the  little  boy  afterw^irds  de- 
scribes in  saying,  '^  She  quite  swam,  and 
turned  her  eyes  upward,"  —  or,  better, 
yet,  that  portrait  of  a  Romagnese  woman : 
**  of  the  ancient  Roman  beauty,  rare  now, 
if  still  remembered,  with  hair  to  her 
knees,  wrapping  her  form  in  a  veil  vivid 
as  woven  gold,  with  the  emerald  eyes  of 
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Dante's  Beatrice,  a  skin  of  yellow  white- 
ness, and  that  mould  of  figure  in  which 
undulating  soilness  quenches  majesty,  — 
the  mould  of  the  mystical  Lucretia." 
There  are  sea-sketches  scattered  among 
these  leaves  which  no  painter's  brush 
will  ever  equal,  and  morning  and  twi- 
light gain  new  splendor  and  tenderness 
beneath  her  touch. 

But,  afler  all,  this  was  not  her  styWn 
chief  excellence ;  she  cared  little  for  such 
pictorial  achievements,  and  in  present- 
ing her  fancies  she  oflen  sacrificed  out- 
line to  melody ;  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  feel  rather  than  to  see  her  meaning. 
What  distinguished  her  yet  more  was 
the  ability  by  means  of  this  style  to  in- 
terpret music  into  words.  Although  this 
may  not  be  correct  practice,  there  was 
never  a  musical  critic  who  did  not  now 
and  then  attempt  it:  musicians  them- 
selves never  do,  because  music  is  to  them 
nothing  to  see  or  to  describe,  but  the  air 
they  breathe,  and  in  fact  a  state  of  being. 
Do  you  remember  that  tone -wreath  of 
heather  and  honeysuckle?  "It  was  a 
movement  of  such  intense  meaning  that 
it  was  but  one  sigh  of  unblended  and  un- 
faltering melody  isolated  as  the  fragrance 
of  a  single  flower,  and  only  the  perfumes 
of  Nature  exhale  a  bliss  as  sweet,  how 
far  more  unexpressed  !  This  short  move- 
ment, that  in  its  oneness  was  complete, 
grew,  as  it  were,  by  fragmentary  harmo- 
nies, intricate,  but  most  gradual,  into  an- 
other, —  a  prestissimo  so  delicately  fitful 
that  it  was  like  moonlight  dancing  upon 
crested  ripples;  or,  for  a  better  simili- 
tude, like  quivering  sprays  in  a  summer 
wind.  And  in  less  than  fiAy  bars  of 
regularly  broken  time  —  how  ravishingly 
sweet  I  say  not  —  the  first  subject  in  re- 
frain flowed  through  the  second,  and  they, 
interwoven  even  as  creepers  and  flowers 
densely  tangled,  closed  together  simulta- 
neously." And  if  you  have  not  the  book 
by  you,  will  you  pardon  another,  —  the 
awful  and  eternal  flow  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  ? 

"At  first  awoke  the  strange,  smooth 
wind-notes  of  the  opening  adagio;  the 
fetterless  chains  of  ice  seemed  to  close 


around  my  heart  The  movement  had 
no  blandness  in  its  solenmity ;  and  so  still 
and  shiftless  was  the  grouping  ci  the  har- 
monies, that  a  frigidity,  actual  as  well  as 
ideal,  passed  over  my  pores  and  btafaed 
my  pulses.  After  a  hundred  sach  (ease 
yet  clinging  chords,  the  sustaining  cafan 
was  illustrated,  not  broken,  by  a  serpen- 
tine phrase  of  one  lone  oboe,  pianissiino 
over  the  piano^nriace,  which  it  crisped 
not,  but  on  and  above  which  it  breathed 
like  the  track  of  a  sunbeam  aslant  from  a 
parted  cloud.  The  slightest  possible  re- 
tardation at  its  close  brought  us  to  the 
refrain  of  the  simple  adagio,  interrupted 
again  by  a  rush  of  violoncello-notes,  rapid 
and  low,  like  some  sudden  under-current 
striving  to  burst  through  the  frozen  sweet- 
ness. Then  spread  wide  the  subject,  as 
plains  upon  plains  of  tcater4and  ;  though 
the  time  was  gradually  increased.  Am- 
plifications of  the  same  harmonies  intro- 
duced a  fresh  accession  of  violoncelli  and 
oboi  contrasted  artfully  in  syncopation, 
till  at  length  the  strides  of  the  acceleran- 
do gave  a  glittering  precipitation  to  the 
entrance  of  the  second  and  longest  move- 
ment. 

"  Then  Anastase  turned  upon  me,  and 
with  the  first  bar  we  fell  into  a  tumnltuoos 
presta  Far  beyond  all  power  to  ana^ 
lyze  as  it  was  just  dien,  the  complete 
idea  embraced  me  as  instantaneously  as 
had  the  picturesque  chillness  of  the  first. 
I  have  called  it  tumultuous,  —  but  mere- 
ly in  respect  of  rhythm :— the  harmonies 
were  as  clear  and  evolved  as  the  modu- 
lation itself  was  sharp,  keen,  and  unap- 
proachable. Through  every  bar  reigned 
that  vividly  enunciated  ideal,  whose  ex- 
pression pertains  to  the  one  will  alone  in 
any  age, — the  ideal,  that,  binding  togeth- 
er in  suggestive  imagery  every  form  of 
beauty,  symbolizes  and  represents  some- 
thing beyond  them  alL 

*^  Here  over  the  surge -like,  but  fasi- 
bound  motive  — only  like  those  tost  ice- 
waves,  dead  still  in  their  beaped-up  crorts 
— were  certain  swelling  crescendos  of  a 
second  subject,  so  unutterably  if  vagp^* 
ly  sweet,  that  the  souls  of  all  deep  bhie 
Alp-flowers,  the  clarity  of  all  high  blea 
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skies,  had  surely  passed  into  them,  and 
iras  passing  from  them  again 

**  It  was  not  until  the  very  submerging 
climax  that  the  playing  of  Anastase  was 
recalled  to  me.  Then,  amidst* long  ring- 
ing notes  of  the  wild  horns,  and  inter- 
mittent sighs  of  the  milder  wood,  swept 
from  the  violins  a  torrent  of  coruscant 
arpeggi,  and  above  them  all  I  heard  his 
tone,  keen  but  solvent,  as  his  bow  seem- 
ed to  divide  the  very  strings  with  fire, 
and  I  felt  as  if  some  spark  had  fallen  up- 
on my  fingers  to  kindle  mine.  As  soon 
as  it  was  over,  I  looked  up  and  laughed 
in  his  face  with  sheer  pleasure." 

Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  half  so 
delightful,  if  one  excepts  Mr.  Dwight's 
translation  of  a  Gondel'lied,  As  lit- 
eral description  it  is  wondrous,  but  as 
imagination  it  equals  the  music  itself. 
Let  us  pause  for  an  instant  here  and 
recall  the  angular  inventive  and  com- 
bining grace  with  which  a  Spectacle  is 
always  given  in  these  stories.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mendelssohn  contemplated  an 
opera  upon  the  ^  Tempest,"  although  he 
did  not  live  to  execute  the  idea ;  but  how 
charmingly  is  that  taken  and  mingled 
with  what  he  had  already  done  in  the 
**  Midsununer-Night's  Dream,"  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Silver  Wedding,  when  the 
lonely  tones  from  age  to  age  frozen  on 
the  cups  of  lilies,  the  orbed  harmonies 
bound  burning  within  the  roses,  the 
dreaming  song  thrilled  along  the  veins 
of  violets,  intricate  sounds  hushed  under 
green  gloom  of  myrtle -leaves,  mourning 
chords  with  which  the  cedars  stood  charg- 
ed,—  were  all  disenchanted  and  stole 
forth  on  longing  wind-instruments  and 
on  the  splendor  of  violins,  **  accumulat- 
ing in  orchestral  richness,  as  if  flower 
aAer  flower  of  music  were  unsheathing 
to  the  sun  "  I 

Yet  the  unlovely  is  not  to  be  found 
within  these  covers :  there  was  a  quality 
in  the  writer's  mind  like  that  fervid,  all- 
vivifying  sunshine  which  so  illumines  the 
cities  of  the  desert,  so  steeps  the  pave- 
ments, so  soaks  through  the  pores  of  sol- 
ids, so  sharpens  angles  and  soflens  curves, 
as  Fromentin  tells  us,  that  even  squalor 


borrows  brilliant  dyes,  and  rags  and  filth 
lighten  into  picturesque  and  burnished 
glory.  And  this  is  well  for  the  reader, 
as  all  have  not  time  for  philosophy,  nor 
can  all  transmute  pain  into  treasure.  But 
for  her,  sweet  sounds  and  sights  abound 
in  everything ;  bird  and  breeze  and  bee 
alike  are  winged  with  melody;  the  mu- 
sic of  the  sea  satisfies  her  heart,  and  there 
**  the  artist-ear,  which  makes  a  spectrum 
for  all  sounds  that  are  not  separate,  dis- 
tinguishes the  self-same  harmonies  that 
govern  the  gradations  of  the  orchestra, 
from  deep  to  deep  descending,  until 
sounds  are  lost  in  sound  as  lights  in 
light";  —  the  trains  have  their  thunder- 
ous mude  in  her  hearing ;  and  the  bells 
to  which  Cecilia  Ibtens  seem  to  be  ring- 
ing in  the  last  day:  —  "The  ravishing 
and  awful  sound  of  them,  which  is  only 
heard  by  the  few,  —  the  passion  in  their 
rise  and  fall,  —  their  wavering,  —  their 
rushing  fulness,  —  drew  off  all  conscious- 
ness: most  like  the  latest  and  last  pas- 
sion,—  the  passion  of  death." 

There  seems  to  be  no  subject  which  this 
woman  has  not  pondered  deeply.  Her  the- 
ory of  Temperament  is  an  attendant  fairy 
that  does  marvellous  things  for  her,  and  not 
only  apportions  natures,  but  correspond- 
ing bodies,  so  that  we  can  easily  see  how 
the  golden  age  is  to  return  again,  when 
peradventure  deceits  shall  be  impossible, 
and  all  the  virtues  thrive  by  mere  neces- 
sity under  the  reign  of  this  perfected  Sci- 
ence of  the  SouL  Yet,  roam  where  she 
would,  there  were  always  two  mysteries 
that  allured  her  back  again,  as  Thong's 
curt  sentence  told,  —  "  Totikunst  und  Ar- 
zenei" ;  and  to  these  might  be  added 
Bace,  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Buckle.  Assur- 
edly the  Hebrew  owes  acknowledgment 
to  her,  and  not  George  Borrow,  with  all 
his  weird  learning,  enters  more  deeply 
into  the  Burden  of  Egypt;  Browning's 
appreciation  of  the  gypsy  standing  alone 
beside  hers,  —  Browning,  between  whose 
writings  and  her  own  a  rich  sympathy 
exists,  both  being  so  possessed  of  fulness. 
Yet  verse  could  not  chain  her  wide  elo- 
quence in  its  fetters ;  and  whenever  she 
attempted  it,  its  music  made  her  thought 
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shapeless.  There  is  one  exception  to 
this,  however,  and  we  give  it  below, — for, 
inartistic  as  its  mould  may  seem,  and 
amorphous  as  its  ideas  may  be,  it  is  the 
only  instance  of  any  rhymes  fully  trans- 
lating the  meaning  of  music,  and  it  is 
as  full  of  clinging  pathos  and  melody  as 
the  great  creation  it  paraphrases,  and  to 
which  no  words  will  quite  respond. 

**  In  gardens  where  the  languid  roses  keep 
Perpetual  sweetness  for  the  hearts  that  smile, 
Perpetual  sadness  fur  the  hearts  that  weep, 
Lonely,  unseen.  I  wander,  to  beguile 
The  day  that  only  shines  to  show  thee  bright. 
The  night  whose  stars  bum  wan  beside  thy 
light, 

Adelaldal 

**  Adelalda !  all  the  birds  are  singing 
Low,  as  thou  passeat,  where  m  leaves  they 

lie; 
With  timid  chirp  unto  their  soft  mates  ding- 
ing. 
They  greet   that  presence  without  which 

they  die,— 
Die,  even  with  Nature*8  universal  heart. 
When  thou,  her  queen,  dost  in  thy  pride  de- 
part, 

Adelaldal 

•*  Depart  I  and  dim  her  beauty  evermore; 
Go,  from  the   shivering  leaves  and  lily« 

flowers, 
That,  white  as  saints  on  the  eternal  shore. 
Stand  wavering,  beckoning,  in  the  moony 

tiowers, — 
Beckon  me  on  where  their  moist  feet  are 

laid 
In  the  dark  mould,  fast  by  the  alder-shade, 
Adelalda! 

^Adelaldal  *t  is  the  Grave  or  Love 
Must  fight  for  this  great  first,  last  mastery. 
I  feed  in  faith  on  spicy  gales  above. 
Where  all  along  that  blue  unchanging  sky 
Thy  name  is  traced;  —  its  sweetness  never 

fails 
To  sound  in  streams  of  peace  in  spicy  gales, 
Adelaldal 

*' Adelalda!  woe  i»  me,  woe,  woe! 
Not  only  in  the  skj^,  ip  «tarTy  gold, 
I  see  thy  name,  —  wliere  peaceful  rivers  flow, 
Not  only  hear  its  sweetness  manifold  f 
On  every  white  and  purple  flower  *t  is  writ- 
ten, 
Its  echo  every  aspen-quake  hath  smitten, 
AdeUlda! 


**Go  farther!  let  me  leave  thee !    I  depart!  — 
Who  whispered   I   would   hnger    by  thy 

side? 
Who  said  it  beat  so  warm,  my  feeble  heart  ? 
Who  told,  I  dared  to  claim  thee   as  my 

bride? 
Who  cried,  1  roamed  without  thee  all  the 

day 
And  clasped  thee  in  my  dreams?     Away, 

away, 

Adelalda! 

"  I  die,  but  thou  shalt  live ;  in  the  loud  noon 
Thy  feet  shall  crush  the  long  grass  o*er  my 

head. 
Not  rudely,  rudely,  — gently,  gently,  soon 
Shall  tread  me  heavier  down  in  that  dark 

bed; 
And  thou  shalt  know  not  on  whose  bead 

they  pass. 
Whose  silent  bands,  whose  ftozea  heart !  — 

Alas, 

Adelaldal*' 

There  are  those  who  in  "  Charles  Ao- 
chester,"  charmed  by  the  simplicity  and 
truth  of  that  first  part  called  "  Choral 
Life,"  objected  to  the  rest  on  the  score 
of  extravagance.  But  this  book  records 
the  adoration  of  music,  and  in  an  age 
replete  with  the  dUeUanti  of  indifference 
may  we  not  thank  Grod  for  one  enthasi- 
ast  ?  Yet,  indeed,  everything  about  Men- 
delssohn was  itself  extravagant,  —  his 
childhood,  his  youth,  his  life,  his  beauty, 
his  power :  should  the  instrument,  then,  be 
tuned  lower  than  such  key-note  ?  And 
again,  to  us  who  live  a  somewhat  com- 
monplace routine,  the  life  of  musical  art- 
ists, especially  abroad,  must  necessarily 
seem  redundant ;  yet  it  is  only  that  life, 
natural  and  actual,  into  which  we  are 
here  inducted.  The  same  is  possible  to 
no  other  class  of  artists :  even  the  schol- 
ar, buried  in  his  profound  studies,  must 
descend  from  his  abstraction ;  the  poet, 
the  painter,  cannot  share  it :  for  the  lat- 
ter, however  much  he  clubs  and  cliques, 
is  seldom  sufficiently  dispossessed  of  him- 
self; and  the  other,  though  he  strike  out 
of  his  heat  poems  as  immortal  as  stars, 
may  yet  live  among  clods  and  feel  no 
thrill  returning  on  himself.  But  the  mu- 
sician cannot  dwell  alone :  his  art  requires 
that  he  should  cluster,  and  the  orchestra 
enforces  it ;  therefore  he  acts  and  reacts 
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like  the  vibrations  ridged  within  a  Stra- 
divarius,  he  is  kept  in  his  art's  atmosphere 
till  it  becomes  his  life,  its  aura  bathes 
every  trivial  thing,  and  exbtence  which 
might  otherwise  be  meagre  b  raised  and 
glorified.  Thus  yet  more,  when  we  recall 
that  even  were  the  musician's  life  not  so, 
still  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  the  right  of 
the  author  to  idealize,  one  can  believe 
"  Charles  Auchester  "  to  be  but  a  faithful 
transcript  "  In  proportion  to  our  appre- 
ciation of  music  is  also  our  appreciation 
of  what  is  not  music,"  Sarona  says ;  and 
80  faithfully  does  this  writer  prove  it,  by 
her  attention  to  minute  and  usual  circum- 
stances, that  one  might  certainly  allow 
her  some  exaltation  when  touching  on 
one  theme, — yet  how  this  exaltation  can 
be  called  in  question  by  any  who  espouse 
Betdne  von  Amim's  sublime  ravings  the 
morning  ader  entering  Vienna  b  myste- 
rious. Were  the  real  condition  of  these 
natures  —  which  certainly  exist  —  bared 
to  view,  many  from  their  phlegmatic  ex- 
perience might  deem  all  the  nerves  to 
be  in  a  state  of  excitation,  when  in  fact 
they  saw  only  normal  and  healthy  play. 
It  b  true  that  the  power  of  modulated 
tones  arouses  ever^-thing  most  ethereal 
and  lofly  in  our  composition,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  wrong  to  charge  with  ex- 
travagance any  description  of  a  life  in 
music,  which  b  a  life  in  the  highest,  bo- 
cause  truly  it  cannot  be  extravagant 
enough,  since  all  words  fail  before  that 
of  which  it  discourses,  —  while  it  gives 
you  the  sense  of  the  universe  and  of  the 
eternities,  and  is  to  the  other  arts  what 
the  soul  b  to  the  body.  And  is  it  not, 
moreover,  the  voice  of  Nature,  the  mur- 
mur of  wind  and  tree,  the  thrill  of  all  the 
dropping  influences  of  the  heavens,  the 
medium  of  spiritual  communication,  the 
universal  language  in  which  all  can  ex- 
change thought  and  feeling,  and  through 
which  the  whole  world  becomes  one  na- 
tion ?  Out  of  the  spirit  blossom  spirits, 
BetUne  telb  us,  and  we  subject  ourselves 
to  their  power:  "Ah,  wonderful  media- 
tion of  the  inefiable,  which  oppresses  the 
bosom!  Ah,  music!"  To  go  further,  there 
b  certainly  no  exaggeration  in  Charles 
VOL.  IX.  4D 


Auchester*s  treatment  of  hb  hero;  for, 
reading  the  contemporaneous  articles  of 
musical  journals,  you  will  find  them  one 
and  all  speaking  in  even  more  unrestrain- 
ed profligacy  of  praise,  recognizing  in  the 
cloud  of  composers  but  nine  worthy  the 
name  of  Master,  of  whom  Mendelssohn 
was  one,  and  declaring  that  under  hb  bat- 
on the  orchestra  was  electrified.  We  all 
remember  the  solemnly  pathetic  and  pas- 
sionate beauty  of  Seraphael's  burial  by 
night,  with  the  music  winding  up  among 
the  stars ;  but  did  it  in  reality  exceed  tho 
actual  progress  of  the  dead  Master^s  ash- 
es from  city  to  city,  met  in  the  twilight 
and  the  evening  by  music,  gray-headed 
Capellmeisters  receiving  him  with  sing- 
ing in  the  open  midnight,  and  fresh  songs 
being  flung  upon  hb  coffin  like  wreaths 
with  the  sunrise? 

There  is  a  wonderful  strength  exhibit- 
ed in  the  sketch  of  Seraphael  from  first 
to  last :  not  to  mention  the  happiness  of 
the  name,  of  which  this  is  by  no  means  a 
single  instance,  and  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing no  prcenomertf  both  of  which  so  insig- 
nificant atoms  in  themselves  Wfi  him  at 
once  a  line  above  the  level  in  the  read- 
er's s}'mpathy,  —  it  was  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  present  such  delicacy  and  light- 
ness, and  yet  to  preserve  "  the  awful  great- 
ness of  hb  lonely  genius,"  as  somewhere 
else  she  calls  it ;  but  all  must  confess  that 
it  is  done,  and  perfectly.  It  is  not  alone 
in  Seraphael  that  thb  strength  is  shown ; 
a  new  mould  of  character  in  fiction  is 
given  us,  —  masculine  characters  which, 
though  light  and  airy,  are  yet  brilliant  and 
strong,  most  sweet,  and  surcharged  with 
loveliness.  It  is  thb  perfect  sweetness 
that  constitutes  half  the  charm  of  her 
books, — for  in  the  only  one  where  it  b  de- 
ficient, "  Beatrice  Reynolds,"  the  whole 
fails.  One  feels  sure  that  it  was  never 
deficient  in  herself,  that  her  own  heart 
must  have  been  overflowing  with  wivnn 
and  cordial  tenderness, —  and  if  any  testi- 
mony were  wanting,  we  should  have  it  in 
her  evident  love  of  children.  It  is  only 
by  love  that  understanding  comes,  and  no 
one  ever  understood  children  better  or 
painted  them  half  so  well :  they  are  na 
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mites  of  pony  perfection,  no  angels  astray, 
no  Psyches  in  all  the  agonies  of  the  burst- 
ing chrysalis,  but  real  little  flesh -and - 
blood  people  in  pinafores,  approached  by 
nobody's  hand  so  nearly  as  George  El- 
iot's. They  are  flawless:  the  boy  who, 
having  swung  himself  giddy,  felt  ^  the 
world  turning  round,  as  papa  says  it  does, 
nurse," — the  other  boy,  who,  immured  in 
studies  and  dreams,  found  all  life  to  be 
•*  a  fairy-tale  book  with  half  the  leaves  un- 
cut,"— the  charming  little  snow-drop  of  a 
Carlotta,  **  who  would  sit  next  him,  would 
stick  her  tiny  fork  into  his  face,  with  a 
morsel  of  turkey  at  the  end  of  it,  would 
poke  crumbs  into  his  mouth  with  her  fin- 
ger, would  put  up  her  lips  to  kiss  him, 
would  say,  every  moment,  *I  like  you 
much, — much  !  *  with  all  Davy's  earnest- 
ness, though  with  just  so  much  of  her 
mother's  modesty  as  made  her  turn  pink 
and  shy,  and  put  herself  completely  over 
the  chair  into  Seraphael's  lap  when  we 
laughed  at  her."  And  Philippa,  and  Phi- 
lippa's  conversation,  capers,  and  cat  I  an 
impossibility  to  those  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced her  whirlwinds  of  exuberance, 
—  and  to  those  who  have,  a  reproduction 
of  the  drollest  days  of  their  existence. 
Never  was  there  a  personage  so  perfectly 
drawn,  never  such  a  grotesque  storm  of 
noisy  health,  —  the  matchless  Philippa! 
Afler  reading  Miss  Sheppard's  juveniles, 
you  feel  that  you  have  been  in  most  good 
and  innocent  company  all  day ;  and  since 
it  is  necessary  for  an  author  to  become 
for  the  moment  that  nature  of  which  he 
writes,  this  author  must  have  been  some- 
thing very  good  and  innocent  in  herself 
in  order  to  uphold  this  strain  so  long.  Of 
those  accessible,  the  best  is  that  entitled, 
**  Round  the  Fire," — a  series  of  tales  pur- 
porting to  be  told  by  little  girls,  and  each 
of  extraordinary  interest ;  but  the  one 
she  herself  preferred  is  yet  with  four  oth- 
ers in  the  hands  of  an  Edinburgh  pub- 
lisher, and  perhaps  yet  in  manuscript,  — 
the  name  of  this  being  "  Prince  Gentil, 
Prince  Joujou,  and  Prince  Bonbon,  or 
tlie  Children's  Cities."  This  reminds  one 
diat  cities,  in  the  abstract,  seem  to  have 
been  with  her  a  subject  of  unceasing 


wonder  and  pleasure, — from  Venice,  with 
its  shadowy,  slippery,  silent  water-way^ 
to  X,  that  ideal  city  of  the  North ;  and 
where  is  there  anything  to  excel  the  Fio- 
ture  of  Paris,  drawn  minutely  and  color- 
ed, his  prison -prophecy,  Paris  as  it  was  to 
be  created,  rather  than  restored,  by  Louis 
Napoleon  ?  **  Then  he  took  from  his  pock- 
et a  strong  magnifying-glass,  and  put  it 
gently  into  Bodomant's  hand.  Rodomant 
grjBoped  it,  and  through  it  gazed  long  and 
eagerly.  And  from  that  hierogl}'phic  mist 
there  started,  sudden  and  distinct  as  mom 
without  a  cloud,  a  brilliant  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  superb  and  stupendous  city,  a 
dream  of  imaginative  architecture,  almost 
in  itself  a  poem.  Each  house  of  each 
street,  each  lamp  and  fountain,  each  line 
of  road  and  pavement,  marked  as  vividly 
as  the  glorious  domes,  the  pointing  pillars, 
grand  gates  and  arches,  proud  palaces  in 
inclosures  of  solemn  leafage,  the  bridges 
traced  like  webs  of  shadow,  the  state- 
ly terraces  and  dim  cathedrals.  Green 
groves  and  avenues  and  vivid  gardens 
interlaced  and  divided  the  city  within 
the  walls ;  and  without,  masses  of  deli- 
cate shrubbery,  as  perfectly  defined,  were 
studded  with  fair  villas  of  every  varied 
form,  melting  gradually  and  peacefully, 
as  it  seemed,  to  a  bright  champaign  em- 
broidered with  fence  and  hedge-row 

A  sort  of  visionary  pageant  unrolled  to 
him,  partly  memorial,  in  part  prophetic. 
He  knew  he  had  seen  something  like  it, 
—  but  when  and  where  ?  What  planet 
boasted  that  star  of  cities  for  strength  and 
lustre  that  must  surpass  new  London  and 
old  Thebes?  For  Rodomant  had  the 
mathematical  gifl  of  all  the  highest  har- 
monists, and  his  brain  could  magnify  and 
actualize  the  elfin-sized  images  under  his 
eye  to  their  just  and  proper  proportion 
in  the  real."  It  must  have  been  like 
heaven,  this  city  so  stilly  and  so  fair,  — 
for,  you  see,  there  were  no  people  there. 
Miss  Sheppard's  plots  are  not  conspicu- 
ous, for  her  characters  make  circumstance 
and  are  their  own  fate ;  still  her  capacity 
in  that  line  is  finely  exhibited  by  the  plot 
of  the  opera  of  "  Alarcos."  In  mere  fill-  • 
ing  up,  having  excepted  the  incident, — 
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always  original  and  delightful,— the  lofty 
imagination,  and  the  descriptions  of  wind 
and  weather,  —  one  of  her  best  points 
will  be  found  to  be  costume,  a  minor 
thing,  but  then  there  are  few  who  excel 
in  modem  millinery.  **  Salome  was  beau- 
tiful Her  splendid  delicate  dress,  all 
rosy  folds,  skirt  over  skirt  of  drapery  fall- 
ing softly  into  each  other,  made  her  clear 
skin  dazzle  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  the 
masses  of  vivid  geraniums  here  and  there 
without  their  leaves  were  not  too  gorgeous 
for  her  bearing, —  nor  for  her  hair,  in 
whose  rich  darkness  geraniums  also  glow- 
ed, long  wreaths  curling  down  into  her 
neck."  Rose  in  white,  with  wreaths  of 
rubies  weighing  down  her  slender  arms ; 
— Adelaida,  with  her  lace  robe  like  wov- 
en light  on  satin  like  woven  moon-beams, 
and  large  water-lilies  in  her  golden  hair ; 
—  my  Lady  Barres,  whose  dress  "con- 
sisted almost  always  of  levantine,  with 
demi-train  and  under-petticoat  of  white 
brocaded  silk  peeping  through  its  open 
front ;  the  hair  showing  the  shape  of  the 
head,  and  confined  by  a  narrow  band  of 
black  velvet  across  the  brow,  fastened  in 
the  morning  with  onyx  or  agate,  in  the 
evening  with  a  brilliant  only ;  she  always 
wore  upon  her  wrists  delicate  bands  of 
cambric  embroidered  with  seed-pearl  so 
minutely  that  it  seemed  a  pattern  wrought 
out  of  the  threads  of  the  stuff,  and  little 
pearl  tassels  drooped  there  scarcely  eclips- 
ing her  hands  in  fairness." 

But  a  far  stronger  point  is  the  power 
of  portraiture.  Scraphacl  having  been 
identified,  people  turned  their  attention 
to  the  other  cipher.  Disregarding  the  or- 
chestral similitude  of  sound  in  his  name, 
which,  by  the  way,  nobody  pronounces  as 
Aronach  instructed,  they  chose  to  infer 
that  Charles  Auchester  himself  was  the 
Herr  Joachim,  that  Starwood  Bumey 
stood  for  Stemdale  Bennett,  that  Diamid 
Albany  meant  Disraeli,  that  Zelter  fig- 
ured as  Aronach,  and  that  Jenny  Lind, 
of  whom  Mendelssohn  himself  said  there 
would  not  in  a  whole  century  be  bom  an- 
other being  so  gifted,  and  whom  the  Ital- 
ians, those  lovers  of  fair  pseadonymes, 
called  "  La  Benedetta,"  is  no  other  than 


Clara  Benette  But  these  are  trivial, 
compared  with  Rodomant  and  Porphyro. 
It  was  daring  enough,  when  Beckendorf 
mimicked  Prince  Metteroich ;  but  to  un- 
dertake and  to  contrast  Louis  Napoleon 
and  Beethoven,  without  belittling  either, 
pales  ever}'  other  performance.  They  tow- 
er before  us  grand  and  immutable  as  if 
cast  in  bronze,  and  so  veritable  that  they 
throw  shadows ;  the  prifton-gloom  is  seal- 
ed on  Porphyrons  face, —  power  and  pur^ 
pose  indomitable ;  just  as  the  "  gruesome 
Emperor  "  is  to-day,  we  find  him  in  that 
book,  —  dark  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  as 
enduring  as  a  Ninevite  sculpture,  strong 
and  inscratable  as  the  Sphinx.  But  his 
heights  topple  over  with  this  world's  de- 
cline, while  the  other  builds  for  the  eter- 
nal aeons.  Rodomant,  —  did  one  fail  to 
find  his  identity,  they  would  yet  recog- 
nize him  in  those  old  prints,  the  listen- 
ing head  bent  forwards,  the  features 
like  discords  melting  into  chords;  it  is 
hard  to  tell  how  such  strength  was  given 
in  such  slight  sentences,  —  but  from  the 
time  when  be  contemptuously  tossed  out 
his  tune-fooleries,  through  the  hour  when 
with  moonlight  fancies  "  a  serene  ecstatic 
serenade  was  rippling  silently  beneath  his 
pen,"  to  that  when  the  organ  burst  upon 
his  ear  in  thunders  quenchless  and  ever- 
lasting as  the  sea's,  he  is  still  Beethoven, 
gigantic  in  pride,  purity,  and  passion.  "  I 
dream  now,"  said  Rodomant ;  "  like  the 
Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  so  stir  my  shadows,  dim  shapes 
of  sound,  across  the  chaos  of  my  fathom- 
less intention."  This  "  Rumour  "  has  nev- 
er been  reprinted  in  America;  it  wiU, 
then,  be  excusable  to  give  here  a  scene 
which  is  indeed  its  climax. 

"  A  spiritual  nature  has  for  its  highest 
and  hardest  temptation  a  disposition  to 
outrage,  precedent, — sometimes  proprie- 
ty. It  is  sure  of  itself — very  likely  — 
but  it  may  endanger  the  machinery,  mor- 
al or  tangible,  which  it  employs  for  agent 
Again,  who  has  not  dreamed  of  a  dream  ? 
who  has  not  remembered  dimly  what  yet 
experience  contradicts?  who  does  not 
confound  fact  and  imagination,  to  the 
damage  of  his  reputation  for  trath  ? 
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**  Bodoroant  was  in  a  lawless  frame,  a 
frame  he  had  fixed  on  himself  by  his  out- 
rage on  precedent;  his  subsequent  ex- 
citement had  enchanted  him  more  wild- 
ly, and  any  number  of  imps  and  elves 
were  ready  to  rush  at  his  silent  word 
from  the  caverns  of  his  haunted  brain. 
Again,  he  felt  he  must  spend  his  enei^y, 
his  long  idleness  reacted  on  a  sudden  in 
prodigious  strength  of  intellect,  it  stirred 
like  a  giant  refreshed.  Long  time  ago 
he  had  dreamed  —  he  had  entirely  for- 
gotten it  was  a  fact  that  he  had  been 
told  —  that,  if  the  whole  force  of  that 
organ  were  put  out,  the  result  would  be 
tremendous.  He  had  also  </rcam€c/— that 
is,  been  assured — that  there  was  a  law 
made  to  the  purpose  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  organ  was  never  to  be  employed. 
The  law  had  never  been  broken,  except 
once;  —  but  there  his  memories  waxed 
dim  and  indistinct ;  he  was  at  the  mercy 
of  his  own  volition,  which  resolved  on  re- 
calling nothing  that  could  dissuade  him 
from  his  rash  and  forbidden  longing. 
Unknown  to  himself,  perhaps  the  failure 
of  his  design  to  escape,  of  which  the  prin- 
cess had  assured  him,  drove  him  to  the 
crisis  of  a  more  desperate  endeavor.  But, 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  it,  —  so  far  innocent    He  sat 

down,  believing  himself  alone 

'  Softly,  softly,'  mocked  his  whisper  —  to 
himself, —  and  he  touched  alone  the  whis- 
pering reeds.  Adelaida  held  her  breath, 
and  chid  the  beating  of  her  heart,  which 
seemed  louder  than  the  mellow  pulse 
that  throbbed  in  tune  above.  The  sym- 
phony that  followed  fell  like  a  mighty 
universal  hush,  through  which  the  clar- 
ionet-stop chanted,  unuttered  but  articu- 
late,—  'Give  to  us  peace.'  Then  the 
hush  dissolved  into  a  sea  of  sighs : '  Peace, 
peace  I '  they  yearned,  and  the  mild  deep 
diapason  muttered,  *  Peace.'  She,  the  one 
listener,  felt,  as  it  were,  her  brain  fill  sof^ 
with  tears,  her  eyes  rained  them,  and 
her  heart,  whose  pulses  had  dropped  as 
calm  as  dew,  echoed  the  peaceful  long- 
ing of  the  whole  heart  of  humanity.  A 
longing  as  peaceful  in  its  expression  as 
the  peace  it  longed  for;  the  creation's 


travail  seemed  spent  to  the    edge    of 
joy. 

^  Suddenly,  as  light  swept  chaos,  this 
peaceful  fancy  was  disrupted, — her  heart 
ravished  from  its  rest,  its  calm  torn  from 
it  Down  went  the  pedal  which  forced 
the  whole  first  organ  out  at  once,  and 
as  if  shouted  by  hosts  of  men  and  by- 
myriad  angels  echoed,  pealed  the  great 
Hosanna.  The  mighty  rapture  of  the 
princess  won  her  instantly  from  regret ; 
no  peace  could  be  so  glorious  as  that 
praise;  and  vast  as  was  the  volume  of 
sound,  the  hands  that  invoked  it  had  it 
so  completely  under  control  —  voluntary 
control  as  yet  —  that  it  did  not  swamp 
her  sense ;  her  spirit  floated  on  the  wide 
stream  with  harmonious  waves  towards 
the  measureless  immensity  of  music  at 
its  source.  To  reach  that  centre  without 
a  circle,  —  that  perfection  which  imper- 
fection shadows  not,  —  that  unborn,  an- 
dying  principle,  which  art  tries  humbly, 
falteringly,  to  illustrate,— was  never  giv- 
en to  man  on  earth ;  and  tries  he  to  at- 
tain it,  some  fate,  of  which  the  chained 
Prometheus  is  at  once  the  symbol  and 
the  warning,  fastens  to  his  soul  for  life. 

"  The  princess  had  bowed  her  head,  and 
the  soft  and  plenteous  waters  of  her  eyes 
had  dried  like  dew  under  the  midsum- 
mer sun;  yet  still  she  closed  her  eyes, 
for  her  brain  felt  fixed  and  alight  with  a 
nameless  awe,  such  as  passion  lends  pre- 
sentiment 

"  Suddenly,  in  the  words  of  Albericus, 
there  burst  overhead  a  noise  like  the 
roaring  of  *  enormous  artificial  golden 
lions,'  —  that  was  the  drum :  less,  in  this 
instance,  like  smitten  parchment  than 
the  crackling  roll  of  clouds  that  embrace 
in  thunder.  The  noise  amazed  himself, 
—  yet  Rodomant  exulted  in  it,  his  auda- 
city expanded  with  it,  broke  down  the 
last  barrier  of  reason.  He  added  stop 
after  stop,  —  at  the  last  and  sixtieth  stop, 
he  unfettered  the  whole  volume  of  the 
wind.  That  instant  was  a  blast,  not  to 
speak  irreverently,  which  sounded  like 
the  crack  of  doom.  To  her  standing 
stricken  underneath,  it  seemed  to  ex- 
plode somewhere  in  the  roof  with  a  shock 
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bo/ond  all  artillery,  —  to  tear  up  tbe 
ground  under  her  feet,  like  the  spasm  of 
an  earthquake,  —  to  rend  the  walls,  like 
lightning's  electric  finger ;  and  to  shriek 
m  her  ringing  brain  the  advent  of  some 
implacable  and  dreadful  judgment,  but 
not  the  doom  of  all  men,  —  only  one, 
Tvhich  doom,  alas  I  she  felt  might  be  also 
hers  in  his. 

*^AU  men  and  women  within  a  mile 
had  heard  the  shock,  or  rather  felt  it, 
and  interpreted  it  in  various  ways.  On- 
ly the  prince  himself — who  was  stand- 
ing on  the  terrace,  and  had  distinctly 
perceived  the  rich  vibration  of  the  strong, 
but  calm,  Hosanna  —  interpreted  it  right- 
ly and  directly ;  more  than  that,  his  ani- 
mal sagacity  told  him  it  was  Rodomant, 
who,  having  amused  himself,  was  now  in- 
dulging the  same  individual 

*'To  Adelaida  there  was  something 
more  terrible  in  the  succeeding  silence 
than  in  the  shock  of  sound ;  it  had  ceas- 
ed directly,  died  first  into  a  discordant 
groan,  which,  rising  to  a  scream,  was  still. 
She  listened  intensely :  there  was  no 
fall  of  rattling  fragments,  the  vibration 
had  been  insufficient,  or  not  prolonged 
enough,  to  injure  the  window,  —  that  had 
been  her  first,  chief  fear.  This  removed, 
however,  she  felt  doubly,  desperately 
anxious.  Why  did  he  not  come  down, 
or  speak,  or  stir?  The  men  employ- 
ed to  feed  the  monstrous  machine  with 
wind  had  all  rushed  away  together  by  the 
back-ladder  through  which  they  entered : 
hence  the  cause  of  the  shrieking  groan 
and  silence.  He  was  there  alone,  —  for 
he  knew  not  that  she  was  there.  Oh  that 
he  would  give  some  sign ! 

**  In  a  few  minutes  a  sign  was  given, 
but  not  from  him.  The  princess  heard 
the  grinding  of  the  immense  door  near 
the  altar;  it  was  opened;  steps  enter- 
ed hurriedly.  She  heard,  next  instant, 
her  father's  voice,  —  impregnated  with 
icy  ire,  low  with  smothered  hatred,  dis- 
tinct with  the  only  purpose  he  ever  en- 
tertained, —  punishment  She  flew,  with 
feet  that  gave  no  echo,  up  the  stair  on 
her  side  of  the  lobby.  Bodomant  was 
sitting  dead -still,  with  his  face  in  his 


hands;  they  looked  rigid;  the  veins  in 
his  forehead,  as  it  showed  above  his 
hands,  were  swollen  and  stood  out,  bat 
colorless  as  the  ke}'s  that  stretched  be- 
neath. His  calmness  chilled  her  blood. 
She  thought  him  dead,  and  all  within 
her  that  lived  seemed  to  pass  out  of  her 
in  the  will,  nay,  the  power  also,  to  re- 
store him.  She  grasped  his  arm.  He 
was  not  dead,  then,  for  he  sighed,  —  an 
awful  sigh ;  it  shook  him  like  a  light  reed 
in  the  tempest,  he  shuddered  from  head 
to  foot ;  he  leaned  towards  her,  as  if 
about  to  faint,  but  never  removed  his 
close-locked  hands  fVom  his  eyes.  .... 
She  had  only  clasped  his  arm  before; 
as  hand  met  hand,  or  touch  thrilled 
touch,  he  shivered,  his  grasping  fingers 
relaxed  in  their  hold  on  each  other,  bat 

closed  on  hers She  waited  long,  — 

she  listened  to  his  breathing,  intermittent 
with  tearless  sobs.  At  last  he  gasped  vio- 
lently, a  cold  tear  dropped  on  her  hand, 
and  he  thrust  it  rudely  from  him. 

**  *  God  has  taken  my  punishment  into 
His  own  hands :  yet  I  defied  not  Him, 
only  something  made  by  man,  and  man 
himself.'  He  spoke  loudly,  yet  in  halting 
words,  with  gaps  of  silence  between  each 
phrase;  then  stared  wildly  round  him, 
and  clapped  both  his  hands  upon  his  ears, 
—  withdrew  them,  —  closed  his  ears  with 
his  fingers,  then  dropped  his  hands,  and 
cast  on  her  a  glance  that  implored  —  that 
demanded  —  the  whole  pity  of  her  heart 
*  Have  mercy  ! '  were  his  words;  *  I  have 
lost  my  hearing,  and  it  is  forever ! '  ** 

The  discrimination  of  character  exer- 
cised by  Miss  Sheppard  is  very  wonder- 
ful. Many  as  are  the  figures  on  her 
stage,  they  are  never  repeated,  and  they 
are  all  as  separate,  as  finely  edged  and 
bevelled,  as  gems.  The  people  grow 
nnder  her  pen,  —  whether  you  take  Aa- 
chester,  developing  so  when  first  thrown 
on  himself  in  Germany,  and  becoming  at 
length  the  rare  type  of  manhood  which 
he  presents,  —  or  the  one  change  wrought 
by  years  in  Miss  Benette,  just  the  addi- 
tion of  something  that  would  have  been 
impossible  in  any  child,  a  deepened  sweet- 
ness, that  completest  touch  of  the  perfect 
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woman,  "  like  perfume  from  unseen  flow- 
ers, diffusing  itself  wben  the  wind  awak- 
ens, while  we  know  neither  whence  the 
windy  fragrance  comes  nor  whither  it 
flows."  Perhaps  tliis  characterization  is 
most  noticeable  in  **  Counterparts,"  which 
she  called  her  small  party  of  opposing 
temperaments :  Salome,  so  gracious ;  Rose, 
like  the  spirit  of  a  sunbeam ;  Sarona,  so 
keen  and  incisive,  his  passion  confront- 
ing Bernard's  sweetness ;  and  Cecilia, 
who,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture,  wrote  the 
book.  I  have  always  fancied  that  some 
mystic  trine  was  chorded  by  three  be- 
ings who,  with  all  their  separate  gifls, 
possessed  an  equal  power  and  sweetness, 
—  Raphael,  Shelley,  and  Mendelssohn. 
And  perhaps  the  same  occurred  more 
emphatically  to  Miss  Sheppard,  for  af\er 
Seraphael  she  drew  Bernard, — Bernard, 
who  is  exceeded  by  none  in  the  whole 
range  of  romance.  **  Counterparts  "  is  a 
novel  of  ideal  life ;  it  is  the  land  of  one's 
dreams  and  one's  delights;  its  dwellers 
are  more  real  to  us  than  the  men  and 
women  into  whose  eyes  we  look  upon  the 
street,  they  haunt  us  and  enrapture  us, 
they  breathe  about  us  an  atmosphere  of 
gentle  and  delicious  melancholy  like  the 
soft  azure  haze  spread  over  meadow  and 
hills  by  the  faint  south-wind.  With  fresh 
incident  on  every  leaf,  with  a  charm  in 
every  scene,  its  spell  is  enthralling,  and 
Its  chapters  are  enchanted.  There  is  no 
fault  in  it ;  nothing  can  be  more  perfect, 
nothing  .more  beautiful.  One  may  put 
"  Consuelo "  side  by  side  with  **  Charles 
Auchester,"  but  what  novel  in  the  wide 
world  deserves  a  place  by  **  Counter- 
parts*'? It  was  worth  having  lived,  to 
have  once  thrown  broadcast  such  hand- 
fuls  of  beauty. 

Between  the  publication  of  Miss  Shep- 
pard*s  second  book  and  *^  Rumour "  two 
others  were  issued,—"  Beatrice  Reynolds  " 
and  "  The  Double  Coronet,"— for  which 
one  wishes  there  were  some  younger  sis- 
ter, some  Acton  or  Ellis,  to  whom  to  im- 
pute them,  —  evidently  the  result  of  ill- 
ness, weariness,  and  physical  weakness, 
perhaps  wrung  from  her  by  inexorable 
necessity,  but  which  should  never  have 


been  written.  In  the  last,  in  spite  of  its 
very  Radclifiean  air,  there  are  truly  ter- 
rible things,  as  Gutilyn  and  his  green- 
eyed  child  bear  witness;  but  the  other 
reminds  one,  as  nearly  as  a  modem  book 
may  do  so,  of  no  less  a  model  than  the  re- 
doubtable "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw ! "  But 
Miss  Sheppard  had  already  written  all 
that  at  present  there  was  to  say ;  rest  was 
imperative  till  the  intermittent  springs 
again  overflowed.  "  Rumour,"  which  ap- 
proached the  old  excellence,  was  no  re- 
sult of  a  soul's  ardor, — merely  verj-  choice 
work.  Notwithstanding,  everything  is 
precious  that  filters  through  such  a  me- 
dium, and  in  these  three  publications  she 
found  opportunity  for  expressing  many  a 
conviction  and  for  weaving  many  a  fancy ; 
moreover,  she  was  afraid  of  no  one,  and 
never  minced  matters,  therefore  they  are 
interspersed  with  criticisms:  she  prais- 
ed Charlotte  Broi^td,  condemned  George 
Sand,  ridiculed  Chopin,  reproved  Eliza- 
beth Browning,  and  satirized  "  Punch." 
In  her  last  book  there  was  a  great,  but 
scarcely  a  good  change  of  style,  she  hav- 
ing been  obliged  by  its  thinness  to  pep- 
per the  page  with  Italics ;  still  these  are 
only  marks  of  a  period  of  transition,  and 
in  spite  of  them  the  book  is  priceless. 
Judging  from  internal  evidence,  she  here 
appears  to  have  frequented  more  society, 
and  the  contact  of  this  carelessly  marry- 
ing world  with  her  own  pure  percep- 
tion of  right  struck  the  spark  which  kin- 
dled into  "Almost  a  Heroine."  Here 
awakens  again  that  graceful  humor  which 
is  the  infallible  sign  of  health,  and  which 
was  so  lightly  inwrought  through  the  ear- 
lier volumes.  Reading  it  over,  one  is 
struck  with  its  earnestness,  its  truth  and 
noble  courage,  —  one  feels  that  lofty  so- 
cial novels,  which  might  have  infused  life 
and  principle  and  beauty  into  the  mass 
of  custom,  were  promised  in  this,  and  are 
now  no  longer  a  possibility.  And  here- 
in are  the  readers  of  this  magazine  espe- 
cially affected ;  since  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  work  promised  and 
begun  by  her  for  these  pages  would  not 
have  been  the  peer  of  her  best  produc- 
tion, some  bold  and  beautiful  elucidation 
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of  one  of  tbe  many  mysterieB  in  life ;  for 
the  lack  of  appreciation  in  England  was 
no  longer  to  concern  her,  and,  unshackled 
and  unrestrained,  she  could  feel  herself 
8unt>unded  by  tbe  genial  atmosphere  of 
loving  listeners.  But  perhaps  it  was  not 
lawful  that  she  should  further  impart 
these  great  secrets  which  she  had  learned. 
^*  I  sometimes  think,"  she  murmurs, "  when 
women  try  to  rise  too  high  either  in  their 
deeds  or  their  desires,  that  the  spirit 
which  bade  them  so  rise  sinks  back  be- 
neath the  weakness  of  their  earthly  con- 
stitution, and  never  appeals  again,  —  or 
else  that  the  spirit,  being  too  strong,  does 
away  with  the  mortal  altogether,  —  they 
die,  or  rather  they  live  again."  It  was 
like  forecasting  her  own  horoscope.  All 
suffering  seems  to  have  descended  upon 
her, —  and  there  are  some  natures  whose 
power  of  enjoyment,  so  infinite,  yet  so 
deep  as  to  be  hidden,  is  balanced  only  by 
as  infinite  a  power  to  endure ;  she  learn- 
ed anew,  as  she  says,  and  intensely, 
**  what  a  long  dream  of  misery  is  life 
from  which  health's  bloom  has  been  brush- 
ed,—  that  irreparable  bloom,  —  and  how 
far  more  terrible  is  the  doom  of  those  in 
whom  the  nerve-life  has  been  untoned." 
Sun-stroke  and  fever,  vibration  between 
opiates  at  night  and  tonics  at  noon,^- 
but  the  flame  was  too  strong  to  fan  away 
lightly,  it  must  bum  itself  out,  the  spir- 
it was  too  quenchless,  —  pain,  wretched- 
ness, exhaustion.  On  one  of  those  deli- 
cious days  that  came  in  the  middle  of 
this  year's  April, —  warmth  and  fresh 
earth-smells  breathing  all  about,  —  the 
wide  sprays  of  the  lofty  boughs  lying 
tinged  in  rosy  purple,  a  web-like  tracery 
upon  the  sky  whose  azure  was  divine, — 
the  air  itself  lucid  and  mellow,  as  if  some 
•tar  had  been  dissolved  within  it, — on 


such  a  day  the  little  foreign  letter  came, 
telling  that  at  length  balm  had  dropped 
upon  the  wear}'  eyelids,— Elizabeth  Shep- 
pard  was  dead. 

But  in  the  midst  of  regret, — since  all 
lovely  examples  lend  their  strength,  since 
they  give  such  grace  even  to  the  stem 
facts  of  sufiering  and  death,  and  since 
there  are  too  few  such  records  on  Heav- 
en's scroll, —  be  glad  to  know  that  for 
every  throb  of  anguish,  for  every  swoon- 
ing lapse  of  pain,  there  was  one  beside 
her  with  tenderest  hands,  most  careful 
eyes,  most  yearning  and  revering  heart, 
— one  into  whose  sacred  grief  our  intru- 
sion b  denied,  but  the  remembrance  of 
whose  long  and  deep  devotion  shall  en- 
dure while  there  are  any  to  tell  how 
Severn  watched  the  Roman  death-bed  of 
Keats  I 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  our  loss,  be- 
cause it  draws  upon  infinitude ;  there  was 
so  much  growth  yet  possible  to  this  soul ; 
to  all  that  she  was  not  she  might  yet 
have  enlarged;  and  while  at  first  her 
audience  had  limits,  she  would  in  a  calm 
and  prosperous  future  have  become  that 
which  she  herself  described  in  saying 
that  a  really  vast  genius  who  is  as  vast 
an  artist  will  afiect  all  classes,  '*  touch 
even  the  uninitiated  with  trembling  and 
delight,  and  penetrate  even  the  ignorant 
with  strong,  iif  transient  spell,  as  the  gal- 
vanic energy  binds  each  and  all  who 
embrace  in  the  chain-circle  of  grasping 
hands,  in  the  shock  of  perfect  s}-mpathy.'' 
Nevertheless,  she  has  served  Art  incal- 
culably,—  Art,  which  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  God  in  Nature.  And  if,  as  she 
believed,  in  spiritual  things  Beauty  is 
the  gage  of  immortality,  the  pledge  may 
yet  be  redeemed  on  earth,  ever  forbid- 
ding her  memory  to  die. 
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ASTRJEA  AT  THE   CAPITOL. 
ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL/L,  IWS. 

When  first  I  saw  our  banner  "wave 

Above  the  nation's  councilrhall, 

I  beard  beneath  its  marble  wall 
The  clanking  fetters  of  the  slave  I 

In  the  fbul  market-place  I  stood, 

And  saw  the  Chrbtian  mother  sold,   , 

And  childhood  with  its  locks  of  gold, 
Blue-eyed  and  fair  with  Saxon  blood. 

I  shut  my  eyes,  I  held  my  breath, 
And,  smothering  down  the  wrath  and  shame 
That  set  my  Northern  blood  aflame, 

Stood  silent  —  where  to  speak  was  death. 

Beside  me  gloomed  the  prison-cell 

Where  wasted  one  in  slow  decline 

For  uttering  simple  words  of  mine, 
And  loving  freedom  all  too  welL 

The  flag  that  floated  from  the  dome 

Flapped  menace  in  the  morning  air ; 

I  stood,  a  perilled  stranger,  where 
The  human  broker  made  his  home. 

For  crime  was  virtue :  Gown  and  Sword 

And  Law  their  threefold  sanction  gave. 

And  to  the  quarry  of  the  slave 
Went  hawking  with  oar  symbol-bird. 

On  the  oppressor's  side  was  power ; 

And  yet  I  knew  that  every  wrong. 

However  old,  however  strong. 
But  waited  6od*8  avenging  hour. 

I  knew  that  truth  would  crush  the  lie,^ 

Somehow,  sometime,  the  end  would  be ; 

Yet  scarcely  dared  I  hope  to  see 
The  triumph  with  my  mortal  eye. 

But  now  I  see  it !    In  the  sun 

A  free  flag  floats  from  yonder  dome. 

And  at  the  nation's  hearth  and  home 
The  jusdce  long  delayed  is  done. 
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Not  as  we  hoped,  in  calm  of  prayer, 
The  message  of  deliverance  comes, 
But  heralded  by  roll  of  drums 

On  waves  of  battle-troubled  air ! — 

Ididst  sounds  that  madden  and  appall, 
The  song  that  Bethlehem's  shepherds  knew  1  - 
The  harp  of  David  melting  through 

The  demon-agonies  of  Saul  1 

Not  as  we  hoped ; — but  what  are  we  ? 
Above  our  broken  dreams  and  plans 
God  la}'s,  with  wiser  hand  than  man's, 

The  corner-stones  of  liberty. 

I  cavil  not  with  Him :  the  voice 
That  freedom's  blessed  gospel  tells 
Is  sweet  to  me  as  silver  bells, 

Rejoicing !  —  yea,  I  will  rejoice  I 

Dear  friends  still  toiling  in  the  sun,  — 
Te  dearer  ones  who,  gone  before, 
Are  watching  from  the  eternal  shore 

The  slow  work  by  your  hands  begun,  — 

Hejoice  with  me !  The  chastening  rod 
Blossoms  with  love ;  the  furnace  heat 
Grows  cool  beneath  His  blessed  feet 

Whose  form  b  as  the  Son  of  God  I 

Rejoice !     Our  Marah's  bitter  springs 
Are  sweetened ;  on  our  ground  of  grief 
Rise  day  by  day  in  strong  relief 

The  prophecies  of  better  things. 

Rejoice  in  hope  1    The  day  and  night 
Are  one  with  God,  and  one  with  them 
Who  see  by  faith  the  cloudy  hem 

Of  Judgment  fringed  with  Mercy's  light  I 
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PERE  ANTOINE'S   DATE-PALM. 


A  LEGEND  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 


r/^-^-^^' 


MISS  BADEAU. 

It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact :  Miss 
Badeau  is  a  Rebel 

Mr.  Beauregard's  cannon  had  not  done 
battering  the  walls  of  Sumter,  when  Miss 
Badeau  was  packed  up,  labelled,  and  sent 
Kortb,  where  she  has  remained  ever  since 
in  a  sort  of  aromatic,  rose-colored  state 
of  rebellion. 

She  is  not  one  of  your  blood-thirsty 
Rebels,  you  know ;  she  has  the  good  sense 
to  shrink  with  horror  from  the  bare  men- 
tion of  those  heathen  who,  at  Manassas  and 
elsewhere,  wreaked  their  unmanly  spite 
on  the  bodies  of  dead  heroes :  still  she  is 
a  bitter  little  Rebel,  with  blonde  hair,  su- 
perb eyelashes,  and  two  brothers  in  the 
Confederate  service,  —  if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  club  the  statements.  AVhen  I  look 
across  the  narrow  strait  of  our  boarding- 
house  table,  and  observe  what  a  hand- 
some wretch  she  is,  I  begin  to  think  that 
if  Mr.  Seward  does  n't  presently  take  her 
in  charge,  /  shall. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  am  going  to 
relate :  they  merely  illustrate  how  wildly 
a  fellow  will  write,  when  the  eyelashes  of 
a  pretty  woman  get  tangled  with  his  pen. 
So  I  let  them  stand,  —  as  a  warning. 

My  exordium  should  have  taken  this 
shape :  — 

**  I  hope  and  trust,"  remarked  Miss  Ba- 
deau, in  that  remarkably  scathing  tone 
which  she  assumes  in  alluding  to  the 
U.  S.  v.,  "  I  hope  and  trust,  that,  when 
your  five  hundred  thousand,  more  or  less, 
men  capture  my  New  Orleans,  they  will 
have  the  good  taste  not  to  injure  P^re 
Antoine*s  Date-Palm." 

"  Not  a  hair  of  its  head  shall  be  touch- 
ed,** I  replied,  without  having  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  I  was  talking  about 

'*  Ah !  I  hope  not,**  she  said. 


There  was  a  certain  tenderness  in  her 
v<nce  which  struck  me. 

"Who  is  Pfere  Antoine?**  I  ventured 
to  ask.  "  And  what  is  this  tree  that  seems 
to  interest  you  so  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.** 

Then  Miss  Badeau  told  me  the  follow- 
ing legend,  which  I  think  worth  writing 
down.  If  it  should  appear  tame  to  tlic 
reader,  it  will  be  because  I  have  n't  a 
black  ribbed-silk  dress,  and  a  strip  <^ 
point-lace  around  my  throat,  like  Miss 
Badeau ;  it  will  be  because  I  have  n't  her 
eyes  and  lips  and  music  to  tell  it  with,  ' 
confound  me  1 


n. 

THE  LEGEND. 

Near  the  Uv^e  (quay)  and  not  far  from 
the  old  French  Cathedral,  in  New  Or- 
leans, stands  a  fine  date-palm,  some  thirty 
feet  high,  growing  out  in  the  open  air  as 
sturdily  as  if  its  roots  were  sucking  sap 
from  their  native  earth.  Sir  Charles  Ly- 
ell,  in  his  "  Second  Visit  to  the  United 
States,"  mentions  this  exotic :— "  The  tree 
is  seventy  or  eighty  years  old ;  for  Pfere 
Antoine,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who 
died  about  twenty  years  ago,  told  Mr. 
Bringier  that  he  planted  it  himself,  when 
he  was  young.  In  his  will  he  provided 
that  they  who  succeeded  to  this  lot  of 
ground  should  forfeit  it,  if  they  cut  down 
the  palm.** 

Wishing  to  learn  something  of  Pfere 
Antoine*s  history.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  made 
inquiries  among  the  ancient  Creole  in- 
habitants of  the  favbourg.  That  the  old 
priest,  in  his  last  days,  became  very  much 
emaciated,  that  he  walked  about  the 
streets  like  a  mummy,  that  he  gradually 
dried  up,  and  finally  blew  away,  was  the 
meagre  result  of  the  tourist's  investiga- 
tions. 
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This  18  all  that  is  generally  known 
of  P^re  Antoine.  Miss  Badeau*8  story 
olc^thes  these  bare  facts. 

When  Pfere  Antoine  was  a  very  young 
man,  he  had  a  friend  whom  he  loved  as 
he  loved  his  eyes.  Emile  Jardin  return- 
ed his  passion,  and  the  two,  on  account 
of  their  friendship,  became  the  marvel 
of  the  city  where  they  dwelt  One  was 
never  seen  without  the  other;  for  thtey 
studied,  walked,  ate,  and  slept  together. 

Antoine  and  Emile  were  preparing  to 
enter  the  Church ;  indeed,  they  had  tak- 
en the  preliminary  steps,  when  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  changed  the  color 
of  their  lives. 

A  foreign  lady,  from  some  far-ofif  island 
m  the  PaciBc,  had  a  few  months  before 
moved  into  their  neighborhood.  The  lady 
died  suddenly,  leaving  a  girl  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  entirely  friendless  and  un- 
provided for.  The  young  men  had  been 
kind  to  the  woman  during  her  illness,  and 
at  her  death,  melting  with  pity  at  the  for- 
lorn situation  of  Anglice,  the  daughter, 
swore  between  themselves  to  love  and 
watch  over  her  as  if  she  were  their  sister. 

Now  Anglice  had  a  wild,  strange  beau- 
ty, that  made  other  women  seem  tame 
beside  her;  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  young  men  found  themselves  regard- 
ing their  ward  not  so  much  like  brothers 
as  at  first.  They  struggled  with  their  des- 
tiny manfully,  for  the  holy  orders  which 
they  were  about  to  assume  precluded  tlie 
idea  of  love. 

But  every  day  taught  them  to  be  more 
fond  of  her.  So  they  drilled  on.  The 
weak  like  to  temporize. 

One  night  Emile  Jardin  and  Anglice 
were  not  to  be  found.  They  had  flown, 
— but  whither  nobody  knew,  and  nobody, 
save  Antoine,  cared. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Antoine,  —  for 
he  had  half  made  up  his  mind  to  run 
away  with  her  himself. 

A  strip  of  paper  slipped  from  a  vol- 
ume on  Antoine's  desk,  and  fluttered  to 
his  feet. 

^  Do  not  he  angryl*  said  the  bit  of  pa- 
per, piteously ;  ^*  forgive  w^for  we  love,** 

Three  years  went  by.    Antoine  had 
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entered  the  Church,  and  was  already  look- 
ed upon  as  a  rising  man ;  but  his  face  was 
pale  and  his  heart  leaden,  for  there  was 
no  sweetuess  in  life  for  him. 

Four  years  had  elapsed,  when  a  let- 
ter, covered  with  outlandish  stamps,  was 
brought  to  the  young  priest,  —  a  letter 
from  Anglice.  She  was  dying;  would 
he  forgive  her?  Emile,  the  year  pre- 
vious, had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fever 
that  raged  on  the  island ;  and  their  child, 
little  Anglice,  was  likely  to  follow  him. 
In  pitiful  terms  she  begged  Antoine  to 
take  charge  of  the  child  until  she  was  old 
enough  to  enter  a  convent  The  epistle 
was  finished  by  another  hand,  informing 
Antoine  of  Madame  Jardin's  death ;  it  al- 
so told  him  that  Anglice  had  been  placed 
on  a  vessel  shortly  to  leave  the  island  ion 
some  Western  port 

The  letter  was  hardly  read  and  wept 
over,  when  little  Anglice  arrived.  On 
beholding  her,  Antoine  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy  and  surprise, — she  was  so  like  the 
woman  he  had  worshipped. 

As  a  man's  tears  are  more  pathetic 
than  a  woman's,  so  is  his  love  more  in- 
tense,—not  more  enduring,  or  half  so 
subtile,  but  intenser. 

The  passion  that  had  been  crowded 
down  in  his  heart  broke  out  and  lavish- 
ed its  richness  on  this  child,  who  was  to 
him,  not  only  the  Anglice  of  years  ago, 
but  his  friend  Emile  Jardin  also. 

Anglice  possessed  the  wild,  strange 
beauty  of  her  mother, —  the  bending,  wil- 
lowy form,  the  rich  tint  of  skin,  the  large 
tropical  eyes,  that  had  almost  made  An- 
toine's sacred  robes  a  mockery  to  him. 

For  a  month  or  two  Anglice  was  wild- 
ly unhappy  in  her  new  home.  She  talk- 
ed continually  of  the  bright  country  where 
she  was  bom,  the  fruits  and  flowers  and 
blue  skies.  Antoine  could  not  pacify 
her.  By-and-by  she  ceased  to  weep,  and 
went  about  the  cottage  with  a  dreary, 
disconsolate  air  that  cut  Antoine  to  the 
heart  Before  the  year  ended,  he  no- 
ticed that  the  ruddy  tinge  had  fled  from 
her  cheek,  that  her  eyes  had  grown  lan- 
guid, and  her  slight  figure  more  willowy 
than  ever. 
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A  phTsician  was  called.  He  could 
discover  nothing  wrong  with  the  child, 
except  this  fading  and  drooping.  He 
failed  to  account  for  that.  It  was  some 
vague  disease  of  the  mind,  he  said,  be- 
yond his  skill. 

So  Anglice  faded  day  after  day.  She 
seldom  left  the  room  now.  Antoine  could 
not  shut  out  the  fact  that  the  child  was 
passing  away.  He  had  learned  to  love 
her  so! 

"  Dear  heart,"  he  said  once,  **  what  is 't 
ails  thee  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  monpkre," — for  so  she  call- 
ed him. 

The  winter  passed,  the  balmy  spring 
air  had  come,  and  Anglice  seemed  to  re- 
vive. In  her  little  bamboo  chair,  on  the 
porch,  she  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  fra- 
grant breeze,  with  a  peculiar  undulating 
motion,  like  a  graceful  tree. 

At  times  something  seemed  to  weigh 
upon  her  mind.  Antoine  noticed  it,  and 
waited.     At  length  she  spoke. 

"  Near  our  house,"  said  little  Anglice, 
'*  near  our  house,  on  the  island,  the  palm- 
trees  are  waving  under  the  blue  sky. 
Oh,  how  beautiful !  I  seem  to  lie  be- 
neath them  all  day  long.  I  am  very, 
very  happy.  I  yearned  for  them  until 
I  grew  sick, —  don't  you  think  so,  mon 
peret*' 

"  Afon  DieUy  yes  I "  exclaimed  An- 
toine, suddenly.  "  Let  us  hasten  to  those 
pleasant  islands  where  the  palms  are 
waving." 

Anglice  smiled. 

"  I  am  going  there,  mon  plre  !  " 

Ay,  indeed.  A  week  from  that  even- 
ing the  wax  candles  burned  at  her  feet 
and  forehead,  lighting  her  on  the  jour- 
ney. 

All  was  over.  Now  was  Antoine's 
heart  empty.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  lay  the  blighted  flower  away. 

P^re  Antoine  made  a  shallow  grave  in 
his  garden,  and  heaped  the  fresh  brown 
mould  over  his  idol. 

In  the  genial  spring  evenings  the  priest 
was  seen  sitting  by  the  mound,  his  finger 
closed  in  the  unread  prayer-book. 

The  summer  broke  on  that  sunny  land ; 


and  in  the  cool  morning  twilight,  and  after 
nightfall,  Antoine  lingered  by  the  grave. 
He  could  never  be  with  it  enough. 

One  morning  he  observed  a  delicate 
stem,  with  two  curiously  shaped  emerald 
leaves,  springing  up  from  the  centre  of 
the  mound.  At  first  he  merely  noticed 
it  casually ;  but  at  length  the  plant  grew 
so  tall,  and  was  so  strangely  unlike  any- 
thing he  had  ever  seen  before,  that  he 
examined  it  with  care. 

How  straight  and  graceful  and  exqui- 
site it  was !  When  it  swung  to  and  fro 
with  the  summer  wind,  in  the  twilight,  it 
seemed  to  Antoine  as  if  little  Anglice 
were  standing  there  in  the  garden ! 

The  days  stole  by,  and  Antoine  tend- 
ed the  fragile  shoot,  wondeiing  what  sort 
of  blossom  it  would  unfold,  white,  or  scar- 
let, or  golden.  One  Sunday,  a  stranger, 
with  a  bronzed,  weather-beaten  face  like 
a  sailor's,  leaned  over  the  garden-rail,  and 
said  to  him,  — 

**  What  a  fine  young  date-palm  you 
have  there,  Sir!" 

^^  Mon  Dieul"  cried  P6re  Antoine, 
"and  is  it  a  palm?" 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  returned  the  man.  "  I 
had  no  idea  the  tree  would  flourish  in 
this  climate." 

**  Mon  Dieu  !  "  was  all  the  priest  could 
say. 

If  P^re  Antoine  loved  the  tree  before, 
he  worshipped  it  now.  He  watered  it, 
and  nurtured  it,  and  could  have  clasped 
it  in  his  arms.  Here  were  £mile  and 
Anglice  and  the  child,  all  in  one  I 

The  years  flew  by,  and  the  date-palm 
and  the  priest  grew  together, —  only  one 
became  vigorous  and  the  other  feeble. 
P^re  Antoine  had  long  passed  the  me- 
ridian of  life/  The  tree  was  in  its  youth. 
It  no  longer  stood  in  an  isolated  garden ; 
for  homely  brick  and  wooden  houses  had 
clustered  about  Antoine*s  cottage.  They 
looked  down  scowling  on  the  humble 
thatched  roof.  The  city  was  edging  up, 
trying  to  crowd  him  off  his  land.  But  he 
clung  to  it,  and  would  n't  sell.  Specula- 
tors piled  gold  on  his  door-step,  and  he 
laughed  at  them.  Sometimes  he  was 
hungry,  but  he  laughed  none  the  less. 
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'<  Get  thee  bebind  me,  Satan  I "  said 
the  old  priest's  smile. 

Pfere  Antoine  was  very  old  now,  scarce- 
\y  able  to  walk ;  but  he  could  sit  under 
the  pliant,  caressing  leaves  of  his  tree, 
and  there  he  sat  until  the  grimmest  of 
speculators  came  to  him.  But  even  in 
death  P^re  Antoine  was  faithful  to  his 
trust.  The  owner  of  that  land  loses  it, 
if  he  harms  the  date-tree. 

And  there  it  stands  in  the  narrow, 


dingy  street,  a  beautiful,  dreamy  stran- 
ger, an  exquisite  foreign  lady  whose  grace 
is  a  joy  to  the  eye,  the  incense  of  whose 
breath  makes  the  air  enamored.  A  pre- 
cious boon  is  she  to  the  wretched  city ; 
and  when  loyal  men  again  walk  those 
streets,  may  the  hand  wither  that  touches 
her  ungently ! 

*«  Because  it  grew  from  the  heart  of 
little  Anglice."  said  Miss  Badeau,  ten- 
derly. 


"SOLID  OPERATIONS  IN  VIRGINIA": 


OB,  'T  IS  EIGHTY  TEARS  SINCE. 


1  HATE  never  had  many  personal  in- 
terviews with  Princes.  Setting  aside  a 
few  with  different  Excellencies  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  I  never 
had  but  one  such  interview,  which  pro- 
longed itself  far  enough  to  deserve  a  place 
in  these  memoirs  of  our  time.  This  was 
with  a  President  of  the  then  United 
States,  —  with  him  who  was,  I  fear,  the 
Last  of  the  Virginians.  At  least,  I  know 
no  one  on  the  line  of  promotion  just  now 
who  seems  to  me  likely  to  succeed  him. 

**  Have  ye  travelled  in  Virginia,  Mr. 
Larkin?"  said  the  President  to  me. 

I  said  I  had  not,  but  that  I  hoped  to 
see  the  Valley  of  Vii^nia  before  I  went 
home.  That  is  the  name  given,  in  those 
regions,  to  the  district  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  Preadent  listened,  but  ex- 
pressed himself  dissatisfied  with  my  plan. 

^  Ah,  Sah  I  **  he  said,  **  ye  sh'd  see  Jeems 
River.  Every  American  sh*d  see  Jeems 
River.  Te  II  not  see  the  appearance  of 
a  large  population,  to  which  ye  're  used 
in  Massachusetts, — the  —  customs, —  the 
— arrangements, — the  habits  —  of —  our 
—  laboring  people  —  are  such  —  that  — 
that  —  their  residences  —  are  —  are  — 
more  distant  —  from  the  highway  than 
with  you ;  —  but  —  but  —  ye  11  be  great- 
ly interested  in  seeing  J^ms  River.  We 


Ve  not  the  cities  to  show  that  ye  have  in 
Massachusetts,  —  but  —  there  are  great 
hbtorical  associations  with  Jeems  River." 

I  bowed  assent,  —  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  again  with  some  depreciation 
of  their  productions,  I  made  up  my  mouth 
to  say,  in  courtly  vein, 
**  Man  if  the  nobler  growth  your  realms  sup- 
ply/* 
when  I  recollected  that  that  remark  was 
too  literally  true  to  be  complimentary  to 
a  State  which  made  its  chief  business  the 
growing  of  men  and  women  for  a  distant 
market.  So  I  did  what  it  is  always  wise 
to  do,  —  I  said  nothing.  And  the  Presi- 
dent, warming  with  his  theme,  said, — 

"Yes,  Sah,  ye  sh'd  see  Jeems  River. 
There,  at  Jeemst'n,  America  first  gave  a 
home  to  the  European, — and  hard  by,  at 
Yorkt'n,  the  tie  with  Europe  was  sun- 
dered. There  ye  may  see  Williamsbui^, 
—  and  our  oldest  college.  There  ye  may 
see  the  birthplaces  of  four  Presidents, — 
and  there  the  capital  of  Virginia !  ** 

With  such,  and  other  temptations,  did 
he  direct  me  on  my  journey. 

I  have  been  thinking  how  little  the 
poor  man  foresaw  that  the  time  would 
come  when  in  the  valley  of  "  Jeems  Riv- 
er "  the  traveller  would  see  the  grave  of 
the  only  President  of  the  United  States 
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who  ever  in  bis  old  age  turned  rebel 
to  the  country  which  had  honored  him. 
How  little  he-  foresaw  that  other  cam- 
paigns were  impending,  which  would  give 
more  historical  interest  to  the  valley  than 
even  Comwallis's  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  !  how  little  he  dreamed  of  Mon- 
itors and  Merrimacks  in  fierce  mH/e  be- 
fore his  own  little  Hampton  1  how  little, 
while  he  sowed  the  wind  tjuit  winter,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  whirlwind -reap- 
ing,—  of  which,  indeed,  ho  lived  to  hear 
only  the  first  fierce  sigh  1 

This  valley  of  **  Jeems  River,"  and  the 
three  other  valleys  which  radiate  like  the 
four  fingers  of  an  open  hand,  and  send 
their  waters  down  into  the  great  conduit 
,  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  is  the  palm  to 
these  four  fingers,  are  in  this  very  month 
of  April,  when  I  write,  to  become  the  great 
battle-field  of  the  continent  How  strange- 
ly history  repeats  itself,— that,  after  eigh- 
ty-one years,  we  should  be  looking  out  on 
the  map  the  Rapid  Ann  and  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  Williamsburg  and  Freder- 
icksburg, just  as  our  fathers  did  in  1781, 
— that  the  grandchildren  of  the  men  who 
marched  under  Lafayette  from  Baltimore 
to  Richmond,  by  the  forced  march  which 
saved  that  infant  capital  from  the  enemy, 
should  be  marching  now,  with  a  more 
Fabian  tread,  to  save  the  same  Rich- 
mond from  worse  enemies!  Does  the 
Comte  de  Paris  trace  the  footprints  of 
the  young  Marquis-General,  who  after- 
wards, among  other  things,  ma<le  his 
grandfather  King  ?  How  strange  it  all 
is !  While  I  wait  to  know  where  Fabius 
is  hidden,  and  where  those  army-corj)s 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  are,  which  seem 
to  have  sunk  into  the  ground  at  Warren- 
ton  the  other  day,  you  and  I,  Reader,  will 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  geography 
a  little,  bf  brushing  the  dust  off  those  old 
campaigns. 

They  began  by  mere  predator}'  excur- 
sions, which  occupied,  for  a  few  weeks  at 
a  time,  the  English  forces  which  could  be 
detached  from  New  York.  **  We  march 
up  and  down  the  countr}',"  said  Com- 
wallis,  not  overmuch  pleased,  "stealing 
tobacco."    As  early  as  1779,  on  the  8th 


of  May,  the  Raisonnable,  sixty-four,  five 
smaller  ships  of  the  English  navy,  and  a 
number  of  privateers  acting  as  convoy  to 
a  cloud  of  transports,  entered  the  Capes 
of  the  Chesapeake.  The  Raisonnable 
drew  too  much  water  to  go  farther  than 
Hampton  Roads :  they  probably  did  not 
know  the  channel  as  well  as  the  Merri- 
mack's pilots  do.  But  the  rest  of  them 
went  up  Elizabeth  River,  as  one  Pawnee 
did  afterwards,  —  and  there,  at  Gosport, 
found  the  State's  navy-yard,  as  the  Paw- 
nee found  a  nation's.  There  was  a  vessel 
of  war,  unfinished,  of  twenty-eight  gunsy 
and  many  smaller  vessels,  —  and  they 
burned  them  all  How  exactly  it  begins 
as  the  history  of  another  war  begins ! 
Different  branches  of  this  expedition  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  ves- 
sels, and  tobacco  beyond  account,  —  and 
they  were  all  snugly  back  in  New  York 
in  twenty-four  days  after  they  started. 

It  is  the  second  campaign  which  is  the 
most  picturesque,  varied,  and  exciting  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion,—  and  which  was  fought  on  ground 
which  will  have  been  made  sacred  by 
another  campaign,  perhaps  even  before 
these  words  meet  the  reader's  eye.  The 
men  engaged  in  it  were  men  who  have 
left  their  mark.  Cornwallis  and  Baron 
Steuben  share  with  each  other  the  honor 
of  inventing  the  present  light-infantry  tac- 
tics of  the  world.  Cornwallis,  in  Caro- 
lina, had  seen  the  necessity  of  divesting 
his  troops  of  their  impediments.  Steuben 
had  been  doing  the  same  with  the  Amer- 
ican line,  ever  since  he  began  his  instruc- 
tions on  the  29th  of  March,  1778.  The 
discipline  thus  invented  was  carried  back 
to  Europe  by  English  and  by  French  offi- 
cers ;  and  when  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  began,  the  rapid  movement 
of  the  new  light  infantry  approved  itself 
to  military  men  of  all  the  great  warring 
nations,  and  the  old  tactics  of  the  heavy 
infantry  of  the  last  century  died  away  in 
face  of  the  American  improvement  Be- 
sides Cornwallis,  and  for  a  time  under 
him,  here  figured  the  traitor  Arnold. 
Against  them,  besides  Steuben,  were 
Wayne  and  Lafayette, —  the  last  in  his 
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maiden  campaign,  in  which,  indeed,  he 
earned  his  military  reputation,  '^  nev- 
er but  once,"  says  Tarleton,  his  enemy, 
•*  committing  himself  during  a  very  diffi- 
cnlt  campaign."  In  the  beginning,  Gen- 
eral Phillips,  the  same  who  had  been  cap- 
tured at  Saratoga,  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  English  army.  Lafayette  notes 
grimly  that  General  Phillips  had  com- 
manded at  Minden  the  battery  by  which 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  his  father,  was 
killed.  He  makes  this  memorandum  in 
mentioning  the  fact  that  one  of  his  can- 
non-shot passed  through  the  room  in 
which  Phillips  was  dying  in  Petersburg. 
Such  were  the  prominent  actors  in  the 
campaign.  It  is  not  till  within  a  few 
years  that  the  full  key  to  it  has  been  giv- 
en in  the  publication  of  some  additional 
letters  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Until  that 
time,  a  part  of  his  movements  were  al- 
ways shrouded  in  mystery. 

In  October,  1780,  the  English  General 
Leslie  entered  Chesapeake  Bay  again,  and 
established  himself  for  a  while  at  Ports- 
mouth, opposite  Norfolk.  But  Colonel 
Ferguson,  with  whom  Leslie  was  to  coop- 
erate, had  been  defeated  at  King's  Moun- 
tain, and  when  Leslie  learned  of  the  con- 
sequent change  in  Comwallis*s  plans,  he 
returned  to  New  York  on  the  24th  of 
November.  His  departure  was  regarded 
as  a  victory  by  General  Muhlenberg,  and 
the  Virginia  militia,  who  were  called  out 
to  meet  him. 

They  had  scarcely  been  disbanded, 
however,  when  a  second  expedition,  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  the  traitor  Arnold, 
arrived  from  New  York  in  James  River. 
Baron  Steuben,  the  Prussian  officer,  who 
had  •*  brought  the  foreign  arts  from  far," 
was  at  this  time  in  command,  but  with 
really  little  or  no  army.  Steuben  was, 
at  the  best,  an  irritable  person,  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  Virginia  militia  are 
probably  tinged  by  his  indignation  at 
constant  failure.  General  Nelson,  who 
was  the  Governor  of  the  State,  behaved 
with  spirit,  but  neither  he  nor  Steuben 
could  make  the  militia  stand  against  Ar- 
nold. They  could  not  create  a  corps 
of  cavalry  among  the  Virginia  Cavaliers, 


and  Arnold's  expedition,  therefore,  march- 
ed twenty-five  miles  and  back  without  so 
much  as  a  shot  being  fired  at  them.  He 
established  himself  at  Portsmouth,  where 
Muhlenberg  watched  him,  and  he  there 
waited  a  reinforcement 

Just  at  this  juncture  a  little  gleam  of 
hope  shot  across  the  darkened  landscape, 
in  the  arrival  of  three  French  vessels  of 
war  at  the  mouth  of  James  River.  The 
American  officers  all  hated  Arnold  with 
such  thorough  hatred  thaib  they  tried  to 
persuade  the  French  officers  to  shut  up 
Elizabeth  River  by  sea,  while  they  at- 
tacked him  at  Portsmouth  from  the  land ; 
but  the  Frenchmen  declined  cooperation, 
and  Steuben  was  always  left  to  boast  of 
what  he  might  have  done.  As  he  had 
but  eight  rounds  of  ammunition  a  man 
for  troops  who  had  but  just  now  failed 
him  so  lamentably,  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  Arnold  was  in  much  danger. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  had  persuaded 
the  French  Admiral,  at  Newport,  to  send 
his  whole  fleet  to  act  against  Portsmouth ; 
and  by  land  he  sent  Lafayette,  with  twelve 
hundred  light  infantry,  to  take  command 
in  Virginia.  Lafayette  left  Peekskill, 
feigned  an  attack  upon  Staten  Island 
in  passing,  marched  rapidly  by  Philadel- 
phia to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  — 
they  all  call  it  the  »*head  of  Elk,"  — 
crowded  his  men  on  such  boats  as  he 
found  there,  and,  like  General  Butler  af- 
ter him,  went  down  to  Annapolis.  At 
Annapolis,  with  some  of  his  officers,  he 
took  a  little  vessel,  in  which  ho  ran  down 
to  Williamsburg  to  confer  with  Steuben. 
He  then  crossed  the  James  River,  and 
reached  the  camp  of  Muhlenberg  near 
Suffolk  on  the  19th  of  March.  The  read- 
er has  only  to  imagine  General  Bumside 
shutting  up  Norfolk  on  the  south  and 
west  just  now,  to  conceive  of  Lafayette's 
position,  as  he  supposed  it  to  be,  when, 
on  the  20th,  he  was  told  that  the  French 
fleet  had  arrived  within  the  Capes.  But, 
alas !  on  the  23d,  it  proved  that  this  was 
not  the  French  fleet,  but  the  English, 
which  had  so  far  injured  the  French  fleet 
in  an  action  that  they  had  returned  to 
Newport ;  so  that  it  was  Arbathnot,  and 
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not  Destouches,  wbose  fleet  had  arrived 
at  Ilampton  Roads.  Under  their  protec- 
tion the  English  General  Phillips  reliev- 
ed Arnold  with  two  thousand  more  men ; 
and  it  is  at  this  moment  that  the  active 
campaign  of  1781  may  be  said  to  begin. 
General  Phillips  immediately  took  com- 
mand of  the  English  army,  for  which  he 
had  sufficient  force  of  light  transports, 
and  proceeded  up  James  River.  He 
landed  first  at  BurreFs  Ferr)',  opposite 
Williamsburg,  into  which  city,  till  late- 
ly the  capital  of  the  State,  he  marched 
unmolested.  His  difierent  marauding 
parties  had  entire  success  in  their  opera- 
tions; and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his 
command  of  the  navigation  was  an  essen- 
tial element  of  that  success.  "  There  is 
no  fighting  here,**  wrote  Lafayette,  "  un- 
less you  have  a  naval  superiority,  or  an 
army  mounted  on  race-horses.**  Under 
almost  all  circumstances  a  corps  embark- 
ed on  boats  could  be  pushed  along  these 
rivers  faster  than  an  enemy  marching 
on  the  land.  Tliis  remark,  constantly 
verified  then,  will  be  much  more  impor- 
tant in  the  campaign  now  pending,  in 
which  these  streams  will,  of  course,  be 
navigated  by  steam.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  State  of  Virginia  was 
at  this  time  the  storehouse  from  which 
General  Greene*s  army  in  Carolina  was 
supplied.  To  destroy  the  stores  collect- 
ed here,  and  thus  directly  to  break  down 
the  American  army  in  the  South,  was 
Sir  Henry  Clinton's  object  in  sending  out 
General  Phillips.  To  protect  these  stores 
and  the  lines  of  communication  with  the 
Southern  army  was  the  object  of  the 
American  generals.  Had  these  designs 
been  left  unchanged,  however,  I  should 
not  now  be  writing  this  history.  Indeed, 
the  whole  history  of  the  United  States 
would  have  had  another  beginning,  and 
the  valley  of  the  James  River  would  have 
had  as  little  critical  interest,  in  the  close 
of  the  American  Revolution,  as  have  the 
valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  Pe- 
nobscot The  important  change  came, 
when  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  took  the  responsibility  of 
the  dashing,  but  fatal  plan  by  which  he 


crossed  North  Carolina  with  his  own  ar- 
my, joined  Phillips's  army  in  Virginia,  and 
with  this  large  force,  with  no  consider- 
able enemy  opposed,  was  in  a  porition  to 
go  anywhere  or  to  do  anything  unmo- 
lested. Cornwallis  was  an  admirable  o& 
ficer,  quite  the  ablest  the  English  employ- 
ed in  America.  He  was  young,  spirited, 
and  successful, — and,^hich  was  of  much 
more  importance  in  England,  be  had 
plenty  of  friends  at  Court  He  conceiv- 
ed the  great  insubordination,  therefore, 
of  this  great  movement,  which  must  com- 
promise Sir  Henry  Clinton's  plans,  al- 
though Sir  Henry  was  his  commander. 
He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nics in  London,  and  to  General  Phillips 
in  Virginia,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  a 
"  serious  attempt  **  on  that  State,  or  "  solid 
operations  in  Virginia,**  made  the  proper 
plan.  So  he  abandoned  Carolina,  to 
which  he  had  been  sent,  to  General 
Greene ;  and  with  the  idea  that  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton,  his  superior  in  command, 
ought  to  quit  New  York  and  establish 
himself  in  Virginia,  without  waiting  that 
officer's  views,  he  marched  thither  him- 
self in  such  wise  as  to  compel  him  to 
come.  In  that  movement  the  great  game 
was  really  lost  And  it  is  to  that  act  of 
insubordination,  that,  until  this  eventful 
April,  1862,  the  valley  of  James  River 
has  owed  its  historical  interest 

He  wrote  from  North  Carolina,  direct- 
ing General  Phillips  to  join  hhn  in  Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia;  and  thither  Phillips 
called  in  his  different  corps  who  were 
"  stealing  tobacco,**  and  there  he  himself 
arrived,  in  a  dying  condition,  on  the  9th 
of  May.  **  I  procured  a  post-chaise  to 
convey  him,**  says  Arnold,  his  second  in 
command.  The  town  is  familiar  to  travel- 
lers, as  being  the  end  of  the  first  railroad- 
link  south  of  Richmond.  They  still  show 
the  old  house  in  which  poor  Phillips  lay 
sick,  while  Lafayette,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  cannonaded  the  town  with 
his  light  field-pieces.  One  of  his  balls 
entered  the  house,  killed  an  old  negro- 
woman  who  was  reviling  the  American 
troops,  and  passed  through  the  room 
where  Phillips  lay.    "  Will  they  not  let 
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me  die  in  peace  ?  "  lie  asked.  Arnold  wat 
also  in  danger,  one  of  the  balls  passing 
near  him ;  and,  by  his  orders,  Phillips  and 
all  the  household  were  removed  into  the 
cellar.  General  Phillip#was  afterwards 
taken  to  another  house,  where  he  died  on 
the  Idth.  It  is  in  his  memoranda  of  this 
affair  at  Petersburg  that  Lafayette  re- 
cords the  fact  that  his  father  died  at 
Minden  from  one  of  the  shots  of  Phillips's 
batteries. 

We  left  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg, 
which,  my  readers  will  remember,  b  on 
the  neck  of  land  of  which  Fort  Monroe 
forms  the  southeast  comer:  it  is  about 
twenty-six  miles  northwest  of  that  post, 
and  ten  miles  west  of  Yorktown.  If 
they  do  not  remember  this,  they  had  bet- 
ter learn  it  now, — for,  on  this  second  of 
April,  the  appearances  are  that  they  will 
need  to  know  it  before  long.  If  any  one 
of  them  does  not  care  to  look  at  a  map, 
he  may  take  my  figure  which  called 
Chesapeake  Bay  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
—  to  which  the  James,  York,  Rappahan- 
nock, and  Potomac  Bivers  are  the  four 
fingen.  Lay  down  on  the  page  your  right 
hand,  upon  its  back,  with  the  fingers 
slightly  apart  The  thumb  is  a  meridian 
which  points  north.  The  forefinger  is 
the  Potomac  as  far  as  Washington.  The 
middle  finger  is  the  Rappahannock,  with 
Fredericksburg  about  the  first  joint  The 
ring-finger  is  York  River,  with  Williams- 
burg and  Yorktown  just  above  and  below 
the  knuckle  line.  The  little  finger  is  the 
James  River,  as  far  as  Richmond.  Fort 
Monroe  is  at  the  parting  of  the  last  two 
fingers.  We  lefl  Lafayette  at  Williams- 
burg, disappointed  at  the  failure  to  en- 
trap Arnold.  He  returned  at  once  to 
Annapolis  by  water,  and  transported  his 
troops  back  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay, — expecting  to  return  to  New  York, 
now  that  his  mission  had  failed.  But 
Washington  had  learned,  meanwhile,  that 
General  Phillips  had  been  sent  from  New 
York  to  reinforce  Arnold,  —  and  so  La- 
fayette met  orders  at  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  return,  take  command 
in  Virginia,  and  foil  the  English  as  he 
might     Wayne,  in  Pennsylvania,  was 

VOL.  IX.  50 


to  join  him  with  eight  hundred  of  the 
mutinous  Pennsylvania  line.  Were  they 
the  grandfathers  of  the  men  who  desert- 
ed before  Bull's  Run  ?  They  retrieved 
themselves  at  James  Island  afterwards, -« 
as  the  Bull's  Run  Pennsylvanians  did  at 
Newbem  the  other  day.  **  How  Lafay- 
ette or  Wayne  can  march  without  money 
or  credit,"  wrote  Washington  to  Laurens, 
<*  is  more  than  I  can  tell."  But  he  did 
his  part,  which  was  to  command, — and 
they  did  theirs,  which  was  to  obey. 

Lafayette  did  his  part  thus.  HistroopSi 
twelve  hundred  light  infantry,  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world,^e  said  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  had  left  Peekskill  for  a 
short  expedition  only.  They  had  no 
supplies  for  a  summer  campaign,  and 
seemed  likely  to  desert  him.  Lafayette 
issued  a  spirited  order  of  the  day,  in 
which  he  took  the  tone  of  Henry  Y.  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  and  offered 
a  pass  back  to  the  North  River  to  any 
man  who  did  not  dare  share  with  him 
the  perils  of  the  summer  against  a  supe- 
rior force.  He  also  hanged  one  deserter 
whom  he  caught  after  this  order,  and 
pardoned  another  who  was  less  to  blame. 
By  such  varied  means  he  so  &r  <' en- 
couraged the  rest"  that  he  wholly  stop- 
ped desertion.  He  crossed  the  Susque- 
hanna on  the  Idth  of  April,  was  in  Balti- 
more on  the  18th,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  ladies  gave  him  the  ball  where  he 
said,  *^  My  soldiers  have  no  shirts."  He 
borrowed  two  thousand  guineas  on  his 
own  personal  security,  promising  to  pay 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  when  the  French 
law  would  make  him  master  of  his  estates. 
He  bought  material  with  the  money,  made 
the  Baltimore  belles,  who  were  not  then 
Secessionists,  make  the  shirts,  and  started 
on  his  forced  march  again,  with  his  troops 
clothed  and  partly  shod,  on  the  20th.  He 
passed  the  hills  where  Washington  stands, 
unconscious  of  the  city  that  was  to  be 
there,  and  of  the  Long  Bridge  which 
shakes  under  McClelUn's  columns.  He 
halted  to  buy  shoes  in  Alexandria,  which 
he  reached  in  two  days.  He  pressed  on 
to  Fredericksburg,  and  was  at  Richmond 
on  the  29th.    So  that  a  light  column  can 
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march  in  nine  dajf  from  Baltimore  to- 
Bichmondy  though  there  be  no  raiboad 
in  working  order. 

This  was  the  first  march  ^  Forward  to 
Richmond  "  in  history.  For  the  moment, 
it  saved  the  city  and  its  magazines  from 
General  Phillips,  who  had  reached  Man- 
chester, on  the  opposite  side  of  James 
River.  Phillips  retired  down  the  river, 
hoping  to  decoy  Lafayette  af\er  him,  on 
that  neck  of  land,  now,  as  then,  a  point 
so  critical,  between  the  James  and  Yoric 
Rivers,  —  and  then  to  return  by  his  ves- 
sels on  the  first  change  of  wind,  get  in 
Lafayette's  rear,  and  shut  him  up  there. 
But  it  was  another  general  who  was  to 
be  shut  up  on  that  neck.  Phillips  was 
called  south  to  Petersburg,  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  died.  ^  Will  they  not  let 
me  die  in  peace?"  . 

Comwallis  arrived  at  Petersburg  with 
his  Southern  troops,  including  Tarletonl^ 
horse,  on  the  20th  of  May.  He  then  had 
nearly  six  thousand  men  under  his  or- 
ders. Lafayette  had  about  thirty -two 
hundred,  of  whom  only  a  few  were  cav* 
airy,  a  volunteer  body  of  Baltimore  young 
gentlemen  being  the  most  of  them.  The 
Yii^ia  gentry  had  hesitated  about  giv- 
ing up  their  fine  blood-horses  to  mount 
cavalry  on.  But  Tarleton  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  stealing  them  for  his  troopers, 
nor  Simcoe,  his  fellow-partisan,  for  his,  — 
BO  that  Comwallis  had  the  invaluable  aid 
of  two  bodies  of  cavalry  thus  admirably 
mounted,  against  an  enemy  almost  desti- 
tute. Both  armies  marched  without  tents, 
with  the  very  lightest  baggage.  It  was 
purely  a  light-infantry  campaign,  except- 
ing Uie  dashing  raids  of  Tarleton  and 
Simcoe. 

Lafayette  felt  his  inferiority  of  force, 
—  and  as  soon  as  Comwallis  joined,  cross- 
ed back  over  James  River  at  Osbom's 
(say  the  bottom  of  the  little-finger  nail 
on  our  extempore  map).  Comwallis 
crossed  at  Westover,  also  marked  now 
pvi  the  maps  as  Ruffin's,  some  twenty 
miles  lower  down  the  river.  Lafayette 
felt  the  necessity  of  meeting  Wayne, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  coming  from 
Pennsylvania ;  he  therefore  retraced  his 


march  of  a  few  weeks  befiire,  foDov- 
ed  by  Comwallis  with  his  in&ntrj; — 
the  cavalry  had  been  on  more  dntaat 
service.     Comwallis  would  have  omsbed 
Lafayette,  if  he  had  overtaken  him ;  but 
Lafayette  knew  this  as  well  as  we  do,  — 
marched  nearly  up  to  Fredericksborg 
again, — protected  it  till  its  stores  were 
removed,  —  and   then,  after  five  days' 
march  more,  westward,  met  Wayne  with 
hb  eight  hundred  Pennsylvanians  at  Rai&* 
coon  Ford  (head  of  the  middle  finger  on 
the  hand-map).    The  reader  has,  in  jort 
such  way,  marched  a  knight  across  the 
chess-board  to  escort  back  a  necessary 
pawn,  to  make  desperate  fight  against 
some  Comwallis  of  a  castle.    Comwallia 
passed  through  Hanover  Court-Hoose  to 
Chesterfield  Court-House,  ^stealing  to- 
bacco," in  the  whole  to  the  amount  of 
two  thousand  hogsheads,  —  then,  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  he  could  not  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  knight  and  pawn,  and 
that  Hunter's  iron-works,  at  Fredericks* 
burg,  which  he  had  threatened,  were  not 
of  so  much  import  as  the  stores  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  he  tomed 
south  and  west  again,  and  awaited  La- 
fayette's movements,  threatening  Alb^ 
marie  County,  just  west  of  where  we 
are  beginning  to  get  acquainted  with 
Gordonsville,  —  a  place  then  uncreated. 
Comwallis  was  all  along  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  extensive  operations  till  he  shonld 
hear  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  whom  he 
knew   he   had   insulted   and  ofiended. 
His   detachments    of  horse   had    been 
sent,  meanwhile,  up  the  line  of  James 
River  above  Richmond.    Tarleton  pen- 
etrated as  far  as  Charlottesville,  march- 
ing seventy  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
hoping  to  take  the  Legislature  by  sur- 
prise.   The  story  is,  that  he  would  have 
succeeded,  but  £br  his  eagemess  to  get 
his  breakfast  on  the  last  day.    He  had 
waited  long  for  it,— and  finally  asked,  in 
some  heat,  where  it  was.    Dr.  Walker, 
whose  guest  he  had  made  himself,  replied, 
that  Tarleton's  soldiers  had  aheady  taken 
two  of  the  breakfasts  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  that  morning,  and  suggest- 
ed a  guard  for  the  security  of  the  third. 
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WbSHe  the  tiurd  breakfiot  was  being  eook- 
ed,  the  legulatora  escaped.  Jefferson  was 
among  them.  Tarleton  took  seven,  how- 
erer,  who  told  him  that  the  country  was 
tired  of  the  war,— and  that,  if  no  trea- 
ty for  a  loan  were  made  with  France 
that  Bommer,  Congress  would  negotiate 
with  England  before  winter.  They  were 
eighty -one  years  in  advance  of  their 
time  I  Tarleton  returned  down  the  K- 
vanna  River  to  its  junction  with  the 
James,  where  he  assisted  Simcoe  in  driv- 
iog  out  Baron  Steuben,  who  with  a  few 
militia  was  trying  to  protect  some  arms 
Aere.  Poor  Steuben  had  but  few  to 
protect,  nothing  to  protect  them  with, 
and  lost  ihem  alL  At  this  point  the 
cavahry  rejoined  the  main  army  under 
Comwallis. 

In  all  these  movements  of  both  par- 
ties, the  character  of  the  **  laboring  peo- 
ple," of  which,  as  I  have  8»d,  Presi- 
dent Tyler  spoke  to  me,  was  illustrat- 
ed. These  people  swarmed  to  Ck>mwa]li8 
with  information,  with  horses  and  sup- 
plies. They  did  not  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Yii^ia  militia-  **  He  took  away  thirty 
tiioosand  of  our  slaves,"  says  Mr.  Jefier* 
son.  ^  Many  of  your  n^roes  joined  the 
enemy,"  says  Lafayette  to  Washington ; 
**  the  news  did  not  trouble  me  much,  for 
that  sort  of  interests  touch  me  very  litde." 
This  is  in  the  letter  where  he  tells  the 
General  how  his  agent,  Lund  Washing- 
ton, had  been  disgracefully  treating  with 
the  invaders.  This  disposition  of  the 
**  laboring  people,"  away  from  the  high- 
roads, indeed,  as  Mr.  Tyler  said,  explains 
the  difference  between  Southern  and 
Northern  Revolutionary  campaigns.  The 
English  forces  never  marched  a  day's 
march  inland  in  the  Northern  States,  ex- 
cepting the  three  marches  of  two  days 
or  three,  when  they  came  to  Benning- 
ton, to  Saratoga,  and  to  Trenton, — three 
memorable  stopping- places.  But  in  a 
country  where  the  **  laboring  people  "  did 
not  bear  arms,  they  went  to  and  fro,  for 
months,  as  they  chose.  The  Southern 
militia  was  small  in  numbers,  and  not 
trustworthy.  The  troops  whom  Lafay- 
ette relied  upon,  *<  the  best  troqw  in  the 


world,  fkr  superior,  in  equal  numbers, 
to  the  English,"  were  his  two  thousand 
Northern  men  of  the  Continental  line. 
Lord  Comwallis  reunited  all  hb  forces 
at  Elk  Island,  about  forty  miles  above 
Richmond  on  James  River.  His  own 
head-quarters  were  at  "  Jefferson's  Plan- 
tation." He  proposed  another  blow,  on 
the  stores  collected  in  Old  Albemarle 
Court-House,  behind  the  mountains;  and 
on  the  9th  of  June  he  ordered  Tarieton 
to  march  thither  at  daybreak,  but  recall- 
ed  the  order.  He  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred waiting  till  he  could  attack  ^  the 
Marquis,"  as  they  all  called  Lafayette, 
to  advantage,  to  risking  any  considerable 
division  in  the  mountains.  And  as  he 
lay,  the  road  by  which  he  supposed  La- 
fiiyette  must  come  down  from  Raccoon 
Ford  to  protect  Albemarle  would  ex- 
pose him  to  a  flank  attack  as  he  passed 
the  head  of  Byrd's  River.  It  was  at  this 
time,  that,  in  a  despatch  which  was  inter- 
cepted, he  wrote,  **  The  boy  cannot  es- 
cape me."  Lafayette  tells  the  story  with 
great  gusta  **  The  boy  "  found  a  moun- 
tain-road which  crossed  fiirtherwest  than 
that  which  he  was  expected  to  march 
upon.  It  had  been  long  disused,  but  he 
pressed  through  it,  —  and  at  Burwell's 
Ordinary,  in  a  neighborhood  where  our 
troops  will  find  villages  with  the  promis- 
ing names  of  Union  Town  and  Everett* »- 
ville,  he  formed,  on  the  12th  and  13th,  in 
a  strong  position  between  Comwallis  and 
the  coveted  magazines.  Comwallis  affect- 
ed to  suppose  that  the  stores  had  been 
withdrawn ;  but,  as  he  had  given  up  Fred- 
ericksburg that  he  might  destroy  these 
very  stores,  Lafayette  had  good  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  that  he  had  foiled 
him  in  the  two  special  objects  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  had  reduced  him  to  the  busi- 
ness which  he  did  not  like,  of  **  stealing 
tobacco."  For  whatever  reason,  Com- 
wallis did  not  press  his  enterprise.  With 
a  force  so  formidable  and  a  leader  so 
enterprising  before  him,  he  did  not  care 
to  entangle  himself  in  the  passes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  We  shall  know  from  Gen- 
eral Banks's  column,  by  the  time  this 
paper  is  printed,  what  are  the  facilities 
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they  afford  for  ooTer  to  aaenemf.  Leav- 
ing  the  Albemarle  stores,  therefbre,  and 
the  road  to  Greene  behind  the  mountains, 
he  retraced  his  steps  down  the  yallej  of 
the  James  River,  and,  passing  ]^chmond, 
descended  as  low  as  Williamsburg,  the 
point  from  which  we  have  been  tracing 
Lafayette's  moyements. 

Lafajette  followed  him  with  delight, 
not  to  say  amazement.  ^  The  enemy  is 
so  obliging  as  to  withdraw  before  us,"  he 
writes, —  and  probably,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  did  not  fully  understand  why 
Lord  Comwallis  did  so.  Their  forces 
were  numerically  about  equal,  each  com- 
manding now  rather  more  than  five  thou- 
sand men.  But  of  Lafayette's  only  fifty 
were  cavalry,  a  very  important  arm  in 
that  campaign,  while  Comwallis  had  now 
eight  hundred  men  mounted  on  the  blood- 
horses  of  Virginia.  It  was  not  true,  as 
Lafayette  thought  possible,  that  the  Eng- 
lish exaggerated  his  force.  It  appears 
from  Tarleton's  memoirs  that  they  esti- 
mated it  very  precisely.  But  we  now 
know  from  Comwallis's  letters,  that  he 
had  promised  Clinton  to  be  at  Williams- 
burg on  the  26th  of  June,  ready  for  any 
operations  he  might  then  and  there  pro- 
pose. He  hoped  that  Clinton  would 
largely  reinforce  him,  so  that  his  favorite 
scheme  of  "  solid  operations  in  Virginia" 
might  be  carried  on.  At  all  events,  he 
had  promised  to  have  his  army  at  Wil- 
liamsburg to  join  any  force  which  Clin- 
ton might  send  to  him.  To  make  this 
imagined  junction,  which  never  took 
place,  he  began  his  retreat  Lafayette 
again  offered  him  battle ;  but  Comwallis 
did  not  accept  the  opportunity,  and  on 
the  25th  of  June  he  arrived  at  Williams- 
bui^.  Lafayette  was  always  one  da/s 
march  behind  him,  and  encamped  at  last 
at  Tyre's  Plantation,  one  day  beyond 
Williamsburg,  which  may  become  famous 
again  in  a  few  days.  Colonel  Butler,  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  his  riflemen,  attack- 
ed Colonel  Simcoe,  of  the  English  corps 
of  refugees,  at  the  Fords  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  about  six  miles  west  of  Williams- 
burg. We  shall  be  hearing  of  these  fords 
again. 


At  Williamsbaig  poor  Cornwallb  met 
his  fate.  He  had,  perhaps,  been  dread- 
ing the  arrival  of  his  despatches  from 
Clinton,  through  all  the  month  he  had 
been  in  Virginia.  At  last  they  came. 
Clinton  was  sorry  he  was  there,  express- 
ed his  regret  that  Comwallis  did  not 
favor  his  plan  fbr  marching  on  Philadel- 
phia, gave  him  carte  Uanche  for  Balti- 
more or  Delaware,  —  but,  instead  of  re- 
inforcing him,  asked  for  two  thousand 
men,  if  he  could  spare  them.  The  letter 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  manly  letter,  from  a 
superior  to  an  inferior,  who  had  social 
rank  higher  than  himself,  and  more  of 
the  confidence  of  their  Government  It 
gives  Comwallis  great  latitude;  but  it 
does  not  "  abandon  New  York  and  bring 
our  whole  force  into  Virginia,"  which 
was  Comwallis's  pet  plan. 

His  Lordship  behaved  ill,  —  and,  in  a 
pet,  threw  away  the  British  empire  in 
America.  He  sulked,  to  speak  sim^dy. 
He  took  the  sullen  policy  of  literal  obe- 
dience to  orders,  though  he  knew  be 
should  ^  break  his  owners."  He  marched 
at  once,  crossed  James  River  at  James- 
town, where  Lafayette  attacked  his  rear, 
»-  and,  if  his  Lordship  had  been  in  fight- 
ing humor,  ^ould  have  got  well  beaten 
fbr  his  pains, — withdrew  to  Portsmouth, 
and  put  on  vessels  the  two  thousand  men 
asked  for  by  Sir  Henry.  Just  then  new 
despatches  came  from  Clinton,  who  had 
received  later  news,  and  who  was  always 
trying  to  humor  this  spoiled  child.  He 
told  him  to  keep  all  his  men  in  Virginia, 
—  where  he  would  take  command  him- 
self as  soon  as  the  hot  season  was  over. 
The  "solid  operations"  were  to  begin. 
Very  unstable  they  proved,  even  in  the 
beginning  I 

Clinton  ordered  him  to  take  post  at 
Old  Point  Comfort, — where  Fort  Monroe 
is.  But  the  engineer  olBcers  reported 
that  they  could  not  protect  the  fleet  there 
against  the  French ;  and,  to  the  delight 
of  Lafayette  and  of  all  good  angels, 
Comwallis  selected  York  town  for  his 
summer  position.  Our  neighborhood  to 
it  at  Fort  Monroe  has  made  the  position 
again  familiar. 
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When  Lafayette  heard  that  the  troops 
had  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  —  instead 
of  to  New  York,  which  he  had  very  cor- 
rectly supposed  to  be  their  destination, — 
he  thought  ComwaUis  was  going  to  strike 
at  Baltimore,  and  that  he  must  "cut 
across"  to  Fredericksburg.  That  way 
he  marched  with  his  light  infantry.  His 
amazement  hardly  concealed  itself  when 
he  found  the  enemy  stopped  at  Tork- 
town.  Back  he  came  to  Williamsburg, 
and  wrote  to  Washington, — "If  a  fleet 
should  arrive  at  this  moment,  our  afiain 
will  take  a  very  fortunate  turn."  This 
was  on  the  6th  of  August.  On  the  Ist 
of  September  he  could  write,  —  "  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  my  dear  Gen- 
eral, I  felicitate  yon  on  the  arrival  of  the 
French  fleet.  ....  Thanks  to  you,  my 
dear  General,  I  am  in  a  charming  situ- 
ation, and  I  find  myself  at  the  head  of 
a  superb  corps."  The  Marquis  of  St. 
I^mon  joined  him  with  three  thousand 
French  infantry  from  the  fleet,  —  and  at 
Williamsburg  they  effectually  kept  Com- 
waUis from  escape  by  land,  as  the  French 
fleet  did  by  sea. 

The  (inly  proposal  which  Comwallis 
made  to  save  his  corps  afler  this  was 
careiiilly  considered,  and,  it  is  said,  at 
one  time  determined  on ;  but  it  was  final- 
ly rejected,  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
Clinton.  Just  now  that  we  are  begin- 
ning "  solid  operations  in  Virginia,"  and 
may  have  occasion  to  move  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  more  or  less,  up  the  long 
neck  of  land  between  York  and  James 
Bivers,  the  passage  is  an  interesting  one. 
Washington  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
English  plan  was  to  attack  and  beat 
Lafayette  and  St  Simon  before  Wash- 
ington joined  them.    The  English  col- 


umns were  to  move  from  Yorktown  so 
as  to  attack  Williamsburg  before  day- 
break. "That  time  was  deemed  eligi- 
ble," says  Tarleton,  "  because  the  ground 
near  and  in  Williamsburg  is  cut  by  sev- 
eral ravines,  and  because  the  British 
cdumn,  in  advancing  in  the  long  and 
straight  road  through  the  town,  would 
not  be  so  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
cannon  under  cover  of  the  night  as  dur-  - 
ing  the  day."  Let  the  reader  remem- 
ber these  defiles,  as  he  traces  the  march 
of  another  column  from  Fort  Monroe 
through  Yorktown  to  Williamsburg,  with 
some  Greneral  Magruder  falling  back  b^ 
fore  it,  watching  his  chances  to  strike. 
Comwallis  gave  up  the  plan,  however, 
and  waited  for  the  help  from  Clinton, 
which  never  came.  On  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember Washington  and  Bochambeaa 
joined  Lafayette ;  on  the  18th  of  Oc^ 
tober  Comwallis  capitulated,  and  for 
eighty  years  the  Virginian  campaigns 
were  over. 

There  is  not  one  subdivision  of  them 
but  is  touched  by  the  movements  of  to- 
day. Everything  is  changed,  indeed,  ex- 
cept Virginia.  But  Baccoon  Ford  and 
Bottom's  Bridge  are  where  they  were 
then.  The  division  which  marches  on 
Gordonsville  may  send  a  party  down  the 
"  Marquis's  Boad,"  as  the  peq}le  still  call 
the  wood-road  which  Lafayette  opened ; 
and  all  the  battles  of  the  next  month,*  in 
short,  will  be  fought  on  the  ground  famil- 
iar to  the  soldiers  of  eighty  years  ago. 

•  By  "  the  next  month  "  the  writer  meant 
Hmy.  It  will  be  observed  tbmt  his  article  was 
finally  prepared  for  the  press  on  the  second  of 
April.  It  has  not  since  been  changed.  The 
references  to  Williamsburg,  the  Chickahominy, 
and  the  ''neck  between  the  rivers*'  are  not 
"  prophecies  after  the  ikct'* 
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To  the  Editon  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Jaalam,  17^  Mmy,  1808. 

Gentlemen,  —  At  the  special  reqaest  of  Mr.  Biglow,  I  intended  to  indose,  together  with 
hiB  own  contribution,  (into  wliich,  mt  my  suggestion,  lie  has  thrown  a  little  more  of  pastorml  sen- 
timent than  usual,)  some  passages  from  my  sermon  on  the  daj  of  the  National  Fast,  firom  the 
text,  ^  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them,*'  Htb»  xiiL  8.  But  I  hmve  not 
leisure  sufficient  at  present  for  the  copying  of  them,  even  were  I  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
production  as  it  stands.  I  should  prefer,  I  confess,  to  contribute  the  entire  discourse  to  the 
pages  of  your  respectable  miscellany,  if  it  should  be  found  acceptable  upon  perusal,  especiaUr 
as  I  find  the  difficulty  of  selection  of  greater  magnitude  than  I  had  anticipated.  What  passes 
without  challenge  in  the  ferronr  of  oral  delivexy  cannot  always  stand  the  colder  oritidsm  of  the 
closet  I  am  not  so  great  an  enemy  of  Eloqasnce  as  my  friend  BIr.  Biglow  would  appear  to  be 
from  some  passages  in  his  contribution  for  the  culrent  month.  I  would  not,  indeed,  hastily  sus- 
pect him  of  covertly  glancing  at  myself  in  his  somewhat  caustick  animadversions,  albeit  some 
of  the  phrases  he  girds  at  are  not  entire  strangers  to  my  lips.  I  am  a  more  hearty  admirer  of 
the  Puritans  than  seems  now  to  be  the  faflhion,  and  believe,  that,  if  they  Hebraised  a  little  too 
much  in  their  speech,  they  showed  remarkable  practical  sagacity  as  statesmen  and  founders. 
But  such  phenomena  as  Puritanism  are  the  resnlts  rather  of  great  religious  than  msrelj  social 
convulsions,  and  do  not  long  survive  them.  So  soon  as  an  earnest  conviction  has  cooled  into 
a  phrase,  its  work  is  over,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  it  is  to  bury  it.  /te,  mU$a  cmL 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Biglow  that  we  cannot  settle  the  great  political  questions 
which  are  now  presenting  themselves  to  the  nation  by  the  opinions  of  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel  as 
to  the  wants  snd  duties  of  the  Jews  in  their  time,  nor  do  I  believe  that  an  entire  community 
with  their  feelings  and  views  would  be  practicable  or  even  agreeable  at  the  present  day.  At 
the  same  time  I  could  wish  that  their  habit  of  subordinating  the  actual  to  the  moral,  the  flesh  to 
the  spirit,  and  this  world  to  the  other  were  more  common.  They  had  found  out,  at  least,  the 
great  military  secret  that  soul  weighs  more  than  body.  — But  I  am  suddenly  called  to  a  sick* 
bed  in  the  household  of  a  valued  parishioner. 

With  esteem  and  respect. 
Your  ob*  serv«, 

HOMKB  WiLBUm. 

Omoe  git  a  smell  o*  musk  into  a  draw 

An'  it  clings  bold  like  precerdents  in  law : 

Tour  gran'ma'am  put  it  there, —  when,  goodness  knows,— 

To  jes*  this-worldify  her  Sunday-clo'es ; 

But  the  old  cbist  wun't  sarve  her  gran'son's  wife, 

(For,  'tbout  new  funnitoor,  wut  good  in  life ?) 

An'  so  ole  clawfoot,  from  the  precinks  dread 

O*  the  spare-chamber,  slinks  roto  the  shed. 

Where,  dim  with  dust,  it  fust  or  last  subsides 

To  holdin'  seeds  an'  fifly  things  bendes ; 

But  better  days  stick  fast  in  heart  an'  husk, 

An'  all  you  keep  in  't  gits  a  scent  o'  musk. 

Jes'  so  with  poets :  wut  they  've  airly  read 
Gits  kind  o'  worked  into  their  heart  an'  head. 
So  's  't  they  can't  seem  to  write  but  jest  on  sheers 
With  furrin  countries  or  played-out  ideers. 
Nor  her  a  feelin',  ef  it  doos  n't  smack 
C  wut  some  critter  chose  to  feel  'way  back : 
This  makes  'em  talk  o'  daisies,  larks,  an'  things, 
£z  though  we  'd  nothin'  here  that  bbws  an'  sings,— 
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(  Why,  I  'd  give  more  for  one  live  boboUnk 
Than  a  square  mile  o'  larks  in  printer's  ink,)  — 
This  makes  'em  think  our  fust  o'  May  is  May, 
Which  t  ain't,  for  all  the  almanicks  can  say. 

0  little  city-gals,  don't  never  go  it 
Blind  on  the  -word  o'  noospaper  or  poet ! 
They,  're  apt  to  puflT,  an'  May-day  seldom  looks 
Up  in  the  country  ez  it  doos  in  books ; 

They  're  no  more  like  than  homets'-nests  an'  hives, 
Or  printed  sarmons  be  to  holy  lives. 
I,  with  my  trouses  perched  on  cow-hide  boots, 
Tuggin'  my  foundered  feet  out  by  the  roots, 
Hev  seen  ye  come  to  fling  on  April's  hearse 
Your  muslin  nosegays  from  the  milliner's, 
Puzzlin'  to  find  dry  ground  your  queen  to  choose, 
An'  danoe  your  throats  sore  in  morocker  shoes: 

1  've  seen  ye  an'  felt  proud,  thet,  come  wut  would, 
Our  Pilgrim  stock  wuz  pithed  with  hardihood. 
Pleasure  doos  make  us  Yankees  kind  o'  winch, 
£z  though  't  wuz  sunthin'  paid  for  by  the  inch ; 
But  yit  we  du  contrive  to  worry  thru, 

£f  Dooty  tells  us  thet  the  thing  's  to  du, 
An'  kerry  a  hollerday,  ef  we  set  out, 
£z  stiddily  ez  though  't  wuz  a  redoubt 

•  I,  country-bom  an'  bred,  know  where  to  find 

Some  blooms  thet  make  the  season  suit  the  mind, 
An'  seem  to  metch  the  doubtin'  bluebird's  notes,— 
Half-venf rin'  liverworts  in  furry  coats, 
Bloodroots,  whose  rolled-up  leaves  ef  you  oncurl. 
Each  on  'em  's  cradle  to  a  baby-pearl, — 
But  Uiese  are  jes'  Spring's  pickets ;  sure  ez  sin, 
The  rebble  frosts  '11  try  to  drive  'em  in ; 
For  half  our  May  's  so  awfully  like  May  n't, 
T  would  rile  a  Shaker  or  an  evrige  saint ; 
Though  I  own  up  I  like  our  back'ard  springs 
Thet  kind  o'  haggle  with  their  greens  an'  things. 
An'  when  you  'most  give  up,  without  more  words 
Toss  the  fields  full  o'  blossoms,  leaves,  an'  birds : 
Thet  *8  Northun  natur',  slow  an'  apt  to  doubt. 
But  when  it  doos  git  stirred,  ther^  's  no  gin-out  I 

'  *  Fust  come  the  blackbirds  clatt'rin'  in  tall  trees. 

An'  settlin*  things  in  windy  Congresses,  — 
Queer  politicians,  though,  for  1 11  be  skinned, 
£f  all  on  'em  don't  head  aginst  the  wind. 
'Fore  long  the  trees  begin  to  show  belief,  — 
The  maple  crimsons  to  a  coral-reef. 
Then  safiem  swarms  swing  off  from  all  the  willen 
So  plump  they  look  like  yaller  caterpillars, 
Then  gray  hossches'nuts  leetle  hands  unfold 
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Softer  'n  a  baby's  be  at  three  days  old : 
This  is  the  robin's  ahnanick ;  he  knows 
Thet  arter  this  ther*  's  only  blossom-snows ; 
So,  chooun'  out  a  handy  crotch  an'  ^tise, 
He  goes  to  plast'rin'  his  adobe  house. 

Then  seems  to  come  a  hitch, — things  lag  behind, 
Till  some  fine  mom  in'  Spring  makes  up  her  mind, 
An*  ez,  when  snow-swelled  rivers  cresh  their  dams 
Heaped-up  with  ice  thet  dovetails  in  an'  jams, 
A  leak  comes  spirtin'  thru  some  pin-hole  cleft, 
Grows  stronger,  fercer,  tears  out  right  an'  left, 
Then  all  the  waters  bow  themselves  an'  come, 
Suddin,  in  one  gret  slope  o'  shedderin'  foam, 
Jes'  so  our  Spring  gits  every  thin'  in  tune 
An'  gives  one  leap  from  April  into  June : 
^  Then  all  comes  crowdin'  in  ;  afore  you  think, 

The  oak-buds  mist  the  side-hill  woods  with  pink, 
The  catbird  in  the  laylock4>ush  is  loud. 
The  orchards  turn  to  heaps  o'  rosy  cloud, 
In  ellum-shrouds  the  flashin'  hangbird  clings 
An'  for  the  summer  vy'ge  his  hammock  slings, 
All  down  the  loose-walled  lanes  in  archin'  bowers 
The  barb'ry  droops  its  strings  o'  golden  flowers, 
"Wbose  shrinkin'  hearts  the  school-gals  love  to  try 
With  pins,  —  they  'U  worry  yourn  so,  boys,  bimeby  I 
But  I  don't  love  your  catalogue  style,  —  do  you  ?  — 
Ex  ef  to  sell  all  Natur'  by  vendoo ; 
One  word  with  blood  in  't  's  twice  ez  good  ez  two : 
'NuflT  sed,  June  's  bridesman,  poet  o'  the  year. 
Gladness  on  wings,  the  bobolink,  is^here ; 
Half-hid  in  tip-top  apple-blooms  he  swings. 
Or  climbs  aginst  the  breeze  with  quiverin'  wings. 
Or,  givin'  way  to  *t  in  a  mock  despair. 
Runs  down,  a  brook  o'  laughter,  thru  the  air. 

I  ollus  feel  the  sap  start  in  my  veins 

In  spring,  with  curus  heats  an'  prickly  pains, 

Thet  drive  me,  when  I  git  a  chance,  to  walk 

Off  by  myself  to  hev  a  privit  talk 

With  a  queer  critter  thet  can't  seem  to  'grce 

Along  o'  me  like  most  folks,  —  Mister  Me. 

Ther*  's  times  when  I  'm  unsoshle  ez  a  stone, 

An'  sort  o*  suffocate  to  be  alone, — 

I  'm  crowded  jes'  to  think  thet  folks  are  nigh, 

An'  can't  bear  nothin'  closer  than  the  sky ; 

Now  the  wind  's  full  ez  shifly  in  the  mind 

Ez  wut  it  is  ou'-doors,  ef  I  ain't  blind. 

An'  sometimes,  in  the  fairest  sou'west  weather. 

My  innard  vane  pints  east  for  weeks  together. 

My  natur*  gits  all  goose-flesh,  an'  my  sins 

Come  drizzlin'  on  my  conscience  sharp  ez  pins : 
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Wal,  et  secb  times  I  jes*  slip  out  o'  sight 
An'  take  it  out  in  a  fair  stan'-up  fight 
"V^th  the  one  cuss  I  can't  lay  on  the  shelf, 
The  crook'dest  stick  in  all  the  heap,  —  Myself. 

T  wuz  so  las'  Sabbath  arter  meetin'-time : 

Findin'  my  feelins  would  n't  noways  rhyme 

With  nobody's,  but  off  the  hendle  flew 

An'  took  things  from  an  east-wind  pint  o'  view, 

I  started  off  to  lose  me  in  the  hills 

Where  the  pines  be,  up  back  o'  'Siah's  Mills : 

Pines,  ef  you  're  blue,  are  the  best  friends  I  know, 

They  mope  an'  sigh  an'  sheer  your  feelins  so,  — 

They  hesh  the  ground  beneath  so,  tu,  I  swan, 

You  half-forgit  you  've  gut  a  body  on. 

Ther*  's  a  small  school'us'  there  where  four  roads  meet. 

The  door-steps  hollered  out  by  h'ttle  feet, 

An'  side-posts  carved  with  names  whose  owners  grew 

To  gret  men,  some  on  'em,  an'  deacons,  tu ; 

'T  ain't  used  no  longer,  coz  the  town  hez  gut 

A  high-school,  where  they  teach  the  Lord  knows  wut : 

Three-story  lamin'  's  pop'lar  now ;  I  guess 

We  thriv'  ez  wal  on  jes'  two  stories  less, 

For  it  strikes  me  ther*  's  sech  a  thing  ez  ainnin* 

By  overloadin'  children's  underpinnin' : 

Wal,  here  it  wuz  I  lamed  my  ABC, 

An'  it 's  a  kind  o'  favorite  spot  with  me. 

We  're  curus  critters :  Now  ain't  jes'  the  minute 
Thet  ever  fits  us  easy  while  we  're  in  it ; 
Long  ez  't  wuz  futur',  't  would  be  perfect  bliss, — 
Soon  ez  it 's  past,  thet  time  *s  wuth  ten  o*  this ; 
An*  yit  there  ain't  a  man  thet  need  be  told 
Thet  Now  's  the  only  bird  lays  eggs  o'  gold. 
A  knee-high  lad,  I  used  to  plot  an'  plan 
An'  think  't  wuz  life's  cap-sheaf  to  be  a  man  ; 
Now,  gittin'  gray,  there  's  nothin'  I  enjoy 
Like  dreamin'  back  along  into  a  boy : 
So  the  ole  school'us'  is  a  place  I  choose 
Afore  all  others,  ef  I  want  to  muse  ; 
I  set  down  where  I  used  to  set,  an*  git 
My  boyhood  back,  an'  better  things  with  it, — 
Faith,  Hope,  an'  sunthin',  ef  it  is  n't  Cherrity, 
It 's  want  o*  guile,  an'  thet 's  ez  gret  a  rerrity. 

Now,  'fore  I  knowed,  thet  Sabbath  artemoon 
Thet  I  sot  out  to  tramp  myself  in  tune, 
I  found  me  in  the  school'us'  on  my  seat, 
Drummin'  the  march  to  No-wheres  with  my  feet 
Thinkin'  o'  nothin',  I  've  heerd  ole  folks  say, 
Is  a  hard  kind  o'  dooty  in  its  way : 
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It 's  thinkin'  everythin'  you  ever  knew, 

Or  ever  hearn,  to  make  your  feelina  blue. 

I  sot  there  tryin'  thet  on  for  a  spell : 

I  thought  o'  the  Rebellion,  then  o'  Hell, 

Which  some  folks  tell  ye  now  is  jest  a  metterfor 

(A  the'ry,  p'raps,  it  wun't  fed  none  the  better  for) ; 

I  thought  o'  Reconstruction,  wut  we  'd  win 

Patchin'  our  patent  self-blow-up  agin ; 

I  thought  ef  this  'ere  milkin*  o'  the  wits, 

So  much  a  month,  wam't  givin'  Natur^  fits,  — 

£f  folks  wam't  druv,  findin'  their  own  milk  fail. 

To  work  the  cow  thet  hez  an  iron  tail, 

An'  ef  idees  'thout  ripenin'  in  the  pan 

Would  send  up  cream  to  humor  ary  man  : 

From  this  to  thet  I  let  my  worryin*  creep, 

Till  finally  I  must  ha'  fell  asleep. 

Our  lives  in  sleep  are  some  like  streams  thet  glide 
'Twixt  flesh  an'  sperrit  boundin'  on  each  side, 
Where  both  shores*  shadders  kind  o'  mix  an'  nungle 
In  snnthin'  thet  ain't  jes*  like  either  single ; 
An'  when  you  cast  off  moorins  from  To-day, 
An'  down  towards  To-morrer  drill  away, 
The  imiges  thet  tengle  on  the  stream 
Make  a  new  upside-down'ard  world  o*  dream : 
Sometimes  they  seem  like  sunrise-streaks  an'  wamins 
O'  wut  'U  be  in  Heaven  on  Sabbath-momins, 
An',  mixed  right  in  ez  ef  jest  out  o'  spite, 
Sunthin'  thet  says  your  supper  ain't  gone  right 
I  'm  gret  on  dreams,  an'  often,  when  I  wake, 
I  've  lived  so  much  it  makes  my  mem'ry  ache, 
An'  can't  skurce  take  a  cat-nap  in  my  cheer 
Thout  hevin'  'em,  some  good,  some  bad,  all  queer. 

Now  I  wuz  settin'  where  I  'd  ben,  it  seemed. 

An'  idn't  sure  yit  whether  I  r'ally  dreamed, 

Kor,  ef  I  did,  how  long  I  might  ha'  slep'. 

When  I  beam  some  un  stompin'  up  the  step. 

An'  lookin'  round,  ef  two  an'  two  make  four, 

I  see  a  Pilgrim  Father  in  the  door. 

He  wore  a  steeple-hat,  tall  boots,  an'  spurs 

With  rowels  to  'em  big  ez  ches'nut-burrs. 

An'  his  gret  sword  behind  him  sloped  away 

Long  'z  a  man's  speech  thet  dunno  wut  to  say.  — 

"  Ef  your  name  's  Biglow,  an'  your  given-name 

Hosee,"  sez  he,  "  it  's  arter  you  I  came ; 

I  'm  your  gret-gran'ther  multiplied  by  three." — 

**  My  wut  f  sez  L  —  "  Tour  gret-gret-gret,"  sez  he : 

**  Tou  would  n't  ha'  never  ben  here  but  for  me. 

Two  hunderd  an'  three  year  ago  this  May 

The  ship  I  come  in  sailed  up  Boston  Bay ; 

I  'd  ben  a  cunnle  in  our  Civil  War,  — 
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But  wnt  on  airth  hev  you  gut  tip  one  for  ? 

I  'm  told  you  write  in  public  prints :  ef  true, 

It  'fl  nateral  you  should  know  a  thing  or  twa"  — 

^^et  air 's  an  argymnnt  I  can't  endorse,  — 

T  would  prove,  coz  you  wear  spurs,  you  kep'  a  horse : 

For  brains,"  sez  I,  **  wutever  you  may  think, 

Ain't  boun'  to  cash  the  dra&  o'  pen-an'-ink,  — 

Though  mos'  folks  write  ez  ef  they  hoped  jes'  quickenin' 

The  chum  would  argoo  skim-milk  into  thickenin' ; 

But  skim-milk  ain't  a  thing  to  change  its  view 

O*  usefleness,  no  more  'n  a  smoky  flue. 

But  du  pray  tell  me,  'fore  we  furder  go, 

How  in  all  Natur*  did  you  come  to  know 

'Bout  our  affairs,"  sez  I,  "  in  Kingdom-Come  ?  "  — 

"  Wal,  I  worked  round  at  sperrit-rappin'  some, 

In  hopes  o'  lamin'  wut  wuz  goin'  on," 

Sez  he,  "  but  mejums  lie  so  like  all-split 

Thet  I  concluded  it  wuz  best  to  quit 

But,  come  now,  ef  you  wun't  confess  to  knowin', 

You  'ye  some  conjecturs  how  the  thing  's  a-goin'."  — 

"  Gran'ther,"  sez  I,  "  a  vane  wam't  never  known 

Kor  asked  to  hev  a  jedgment  of  its  own  ; 

An*  yit,  ef  't  ain't  gut  rusty  in  the  jints, 

It 's  safe  to  trust  its  say  on  certin  pints : 

It  knows  the  wind's  opinions  to  a  T, 

An*  the  wind  settles  wut  the  weather  Tl  be."  — 

«*  I  never  thought  a  scion  of  our  stock 

Could  grow  the  wood  to  make  a  weathercock ; 

When  I  wuz  younger  'n  you,  skurce  more  'n  a  shaver. 

No  airthly  wind,"  sez  he,  "  could  make  me  waver  1 " 

(  £z  he  said  this,  he  clinched  hb  jaw  an'  forehead, 

Hitchin'  his  belt  to  bring  his  sword-hilt  forrard.)  — 

"  Jes'  so  it  wuz  with  me,"  sez  I,  "  I  swow. 

When  /  wuz  younger  'n  wut  you  see  me  now,  — 

Kothin',  from  Adam's  fall  to  Huldy's  bonnet, 

Thet  I  wam't  full-cocked  with  my  jedgment  on  it ; 

But  now  I  'm  gittin'  on  in  life,  I  find 

It 's  a  sight  harder  to  make  up  my  nund,  — 

Nor  I  don't  oflen  try  tu,  when  events 

Will  du  it  for  me  free  of  all  expense. 

The  moral  question  's  oUus  plain  enough,  — 

It  *s  jes'  the  human-natur'  side  thet  *s  tough ; 

Wut 's  best  to  think  may  n't  puzzle  me  nor  you,  — 

The  pinch  comes  in  decidin'  wut  to  du  ; 

£f  you  read  History,  all  runs  smooth  ez  grease, 

Coz  there  the  men  ain't  nothin'  more  'n  idees,  — 

But  come  to  make  it,  ez  we  must  to-day, 

Th'  idees  hev  arms  an'  legs  an'  stop  the  way : 

It 's  easy  fixin'  things  in  facts  an'  figgers,  — 

They  can't  resist,  nor  wam't  brought  up  with  niggers ; 

But  come  to  try  your  the'ry  on,  —  why,  then 

Your  facts  an'  figgers  change  to  ign'ant  men 
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Actin'  ez  ugly  " "  Smite  'em  hip  an'  thigh !  * 

Sez  gran'ther,  "  an*  let  every  man-child  die  I 
Oh  for  three  weeks  o'  Crommle  an'  the  Lord  I 

0  Israel,  to  your  tents  an'  grind  the  sword ! "  — 
"  Thet  kind  o*  thing  worked  wal  in  ole  Judee, 
But  you  forgit  how  long  it 's  ben  A.  D. ; 

You  think  thet 's  ellerkence,  —  I  call  it  shoddy, 
A  thing,"  sez  I,  "  wun't  cover  soul  nor  body ; 

1  like  the  plain  all-wool  o'  common-sense, 

Thet  warms  ye  now,  an*  will  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

You  took  to  foUerin'  where  the  Prophets  beckoned, 

An',  fust  you  knowed  on,  back  come  Charles  the  Second ; 

Now  wut  I  want 's  to  hev  all  toe  gain  stick. 

An*  not  to  start  Millennium  too  quick ; 

We  hain't  to  punish  only,  but  to  keep. 

An*  the  cure  's  gut  to  go  a  cent'ry  deep." — 

"  Wal,  milk-an'-water  ain't  a  good  cement," 

Sez  he,  "  an'  so  you  '11  find  it  in  th'  event ; 

Ef  reshness  venters  sunthin',  shilly-shally 

Loses  ez  often  wut 's  ten  times  the  vally. 

Thet  exe  of  ourn,  when  Charles's  neck  gut  split, 

Opened  a  gap  thet  ain't  bridged  over  yit : 

Slav'ry  's  your  Charles,  the  Lord  hez  gin  the  exe,"  — 

"  Our  Charles,"  sez  I,  **  hez  gut  eight  million  necks. 

The  hardest  question  ain't  the  black  man's  right, — 

The  trouble  is  to  'mancipate  the  white ;  ^ 

One  '•  chained  in  body  an'  can  be  sot  free, — 

The  other  's  chained  in  soul  to  an  idee : 

It 's  a  long  job,  but  we  shall  worry  thru  it ; 

Ef  bag'nets  fail,  the  spellin'-book  must  do  it" — 

"  Hosee,"  sez  he,  "  I  think  you  're  goin'  to  fiul : 

The  rettlesnake  ain't  dangerous  in  the  tail ; 

This  'ere  rebellion  's  nothin'  but  the  rettle,  — 

You  '11  stomp  on  thet  an'  think  you  *ve  won  the  bettle ; 

It  'b  Slavery  thet 's  the  fangs  an*  thinkin'  head, 

An*ef  yon  want  selvation,  cresh  it  dead, — 

An'  cresh  it  suddin,  or  you  *11  lam  by  waidn* 

Thet  Chance  wun't  stop  to  listen  to  debatin'!" — 

"  God's  truth ! "  sez  I,  —  "  an*  ef  /  held  the  club. 

An'  knowed  jes*  where  to  strike, — but  there  's  the  rub ! "  — 

"  Strike  soon,"  sez  he,  **  or  you  *11  be  deadly  ailln',  — 

Folks  thet 's  afeared  to  fail  are  sure  o*  failin' ; 

God  hates  your  sneakin'  creturs  thet  believe 

He  11  settle  things  they  run  away  an'  leave  ! " 

He  brought  his  foot  down  fercely,  ez  he  spoke. 

An*  give  me  sech  a  startle  tl^et  I  woke. 
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